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GO-OPERATION 

Agricultural Co-operation in Italy. 

Agricultural co-operation is of comparatively recent origin in Ital3^ Apart 
in fact from the co-o].)erative dairies (latUrie sociali), the primitive forms of which 
are found in very early times, co operative societies first appear in 1865. In that 
year the popular banks [banche pol^olari) of Milan, Cremona and Bologna were set 
np ; in 1883 the first rural bank {cassa rurcde) was established at boreggia, in the 
province of Padua ; in 1886 the first co-operative land-holding societies {affiiianze 
coUcitivc) vA'ere formed, followed in 1889 bA' the first agricultural consortia (consorzi 
a^rayi). Thus the niovement for co-operatioti among farmers gradually spread over 
the country, develoi)ing side by side with the growing application in agriculture of 
the principles of chemistry and mechanics. Conscious of their inability to avail 
themseh-es singly of the advantages to be derived from the apt)lication of these prin- 
cij)les, the farmers realised tlie need of organisation among themselves with a view 
to overcoming 1)}' co-operation t he disabilities of the individual. The occupieis of 
small and medinm sized holdings, so numerous in Italy, were, in particular, enabled 
by means of co-operation to enjoy the same advantages as the larger farmers. 

In accordance with the varied ])hysical and economic structure of the different 
regions of Ital}', with the .sy'stem and distribution of land tenure, with tlie main^ and 
varied t5T;jes of cultivation, the economic organisation of the agriculturists has 
assumed very A'aried forms, has been a])plied to many branches of agriculture and 
lias even developed original types of co-operation. 

The co-operative .societies are more generally diffused in Northern Italy, where 
the early associations of landowners for execution of land improvement and irrig- 
ation works had, so to speak, prepared the way ; tliose with which it is proposed 
to deal may be groujXHl approximately into the following classes : i. co-operative 
credit societies ; 2. co-operative societies for the purchase of recpiisites ; 3. co-oper- 
ative societies for production and sale; 4. co-oxierative labour societies ; 5. co-oxier- 
ative land-holding societies; 6. co-operative insurance societies or agricultural mutual 
insurance societies. 

Before reviewing the various 1 yjies of co-operation with some indication of the 
most characterist:ic features in each case, some account should be given of the com- 
jirehensive work of re-organisation and continued suiiervu’sion of the co-ojierative 
movement as effected by the National Government, and also of the legal basis and 
fiscal treatment of the societies. The co-operative sy.stem as it exists in Itah^ of 
to-day (i) may in fact be considered as the outcome of a jirocess of rehabilitation 
and selection, and it is essential to understand the underlying princiides of this 
I^rocess. 

(1) “La coopcTazioiKr nclI’IUUia fascLsta ”, publi.slicd I>y Kobexto Scheggi. Istitxito Sujxoiiore j>cr la 
Couperazioiie. Koine, 1929. 
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I. ThK work or RE-ORGANTSATION 
ACCOMPIJSHKD BY THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT. 

It has been remarked (i) that in Italy one of the most striking results of the war 
havSbeen the great development of co-oj^eration, the post-war conditions undoubted- 
ly providing new and special rea.sons for such development. As regards co-oper- 
ation in general, there is available a return of all the co-operative societies legally 
constituted at the end of IQ15 and in Maj- 1021. In this return however a number 
of societies are not included which, although not assuming t he legal form of co- 
operative societies as ])rescribed by the Commercial Code (codice di commcrcio), do 
in fact fulfil the economio function of these. The figures are given here, exehiding 
the mutual insurance .societies and the credit societies for which comparable returns 
for IQ15 are not available : 

31 I)t.‘ccmlicr 1915 May 


Consumers’ co-operative societies 2,312 6,481 

Other co-o])erative societies 54)39 11,362 


8,251 17,843 

In regard to agricultural co-oi)eration, on comparing the figures, taken from 
an unoihcial source (2), for 1913 and 1925, it appears that the total number of the 
co-operative societies ro.se from 5,296 in 1913 to 7,533 in 1925. This “ co-operative 
inflation'’ which was especially marked in the years immediately following the war 
might be explained, inler alia, as the outcome of measures the real intention of which 
had not been always well understood and which had resulted in the formation of a 
number of .societies inadequately capitali,sed and technically inefficient. These had 
in practice frequently shown them.selves unable to attain the ends which it had 
been intended to encourage by the legislation in question. In addition in some ca.ses 
the managers were not thoroughly well trained for their dutie.*^ and had been unable 
to confine the .societies for the direction of which they were resjKinsible to the purely 
economic sphere. The consequence was that when under pre.s.sure of requirements 
of reconstruction, Itafv was obliged to adopt a stricter order, many societies became 
bankrupt or were at least greatly cramped for means and disorganised in action. 
To remedy the position and with a view to en.suring the regular working of the co- 
operative societies, the Decree-Taw of 30 December 1926, No. 2288, was luomiil- 
gated. By this Decree it was enacted that “ when co-operative societies are working 
irregularly or are failing to carry out the provisions of the rules, or when the at- 
tainment of the objects for which they were formed is in any w'ay compromised ”, 
the competent Minister may arrange for inspection of the w^'orking of the societies 
and may order the dissolution of the committees of management. The pow'er of 
supervision over the societies being thus established, with a view to facilitating the 
re-organisation, the same Decree set up the National Institute of Co-operatioii 
(Ente Nazionale della Cooperazione) in which the societies may be enrolled and 
find therein “ full o])portunity for enquiry into and discusvsion of the questions 
relating to the many and various activities included in the co-operative movement, 
the purpose being to co-ordinate and improve the working of the societies so 
grouped and to establish a close link between them and the State administration 


(r) .Arrigo SERrii-Ri: I, a guerra c le clas.si rurali iUHliaue, Bari, Laterzn, 1930. 

(2) Carlo Dk Caroms ; ICleiico (idle soiMeta cooix^rative e nmtue agraric cststcati in Italm al 31 di- 
cTnibrc 1913 e •* I,a a)operaxione agraria in Italia”, Islituto Nazionale di Cre^Uto per la C(X)|X!razionc, 



^rhe Institute, While exercising its powers in relation to societies the enrolment of 
which is voluntary, has none the less the character of a public institut ion, called 
upon to collaborate in respect of the co-operative movement with the Government 
Offices. The Government thus may entrust the carrying out of the inspections in 
the cases indicated to the Institute. This general overhauling has led to the 
gradual elimination of the weaker and ineffective organisations. 

The remaining organisations and those of recent formation appear to be better 
equipped technically and more responsibly administered. The managing committees 
appear to have had a more thorough training and the members are better disciplined. 
In both is found a fuller sense of responsibility as w^ell as more accurate acquaintance 
with the means of production, their cost and their yield, batterly in connection 
with the difficulties due to the agricultural crisis, the co-operative undertakings 
liave sought to modernise their plant and to introduce scientific management into 
their methods of work. It may be .said that from the confusion of the war and 
])ost-\var period the agricultural co-oj3erative movement has emerged, if somewhat 
reduced, at least improved in quality. 

The co-operative societies are groiq^ed into self-governing national federations 
according to tlieir kind, there being in all eight : they are .subordinate to tlie National 
Institute of Co-operation in respect of all tJie w'ork " of enquiry, statistical investi- 
gation, supervision and assistanc'e, co-ordination, and generally in respect of the 
safeguarding to the interests of co-operation As regards labour relations existing 
between co-o})erative societies and persons dej)en(ient on them the collective labour 
agreements hold good as draw'n up by the syndical Confederations of similar 
undertakings (ij. 

The societies receive from the Institute as.sistance in tlieir administration, in 
addition to technical and legal assistance; and an active propaganda is carried on by 
means of its owai organ 11 Lavon> Coopeniiivo as well as by its provincial Committees, 
which undertake to diffuse among the population generally the theory and jiractice 
of co-operation. Ju 1921 there was established in Rome under tlie auspices of the 
National Institute tlie Higher Institute of Co-operation and vSocial lyCgislation 
wdiere courses are lield on co-operative subjects annually by experienced instruc- 
tors wdtli a view to the training of the staff required for the direction and manage- 
ment of the .societies (2). 

In co-operation, thus jilaced on a new^ and sounder basis, the Government has 
recogni.sed a useful iiLstrumeiit for carrying on the ‘‘economic campaign'’, and has 
accordingly appointed representatives of the movement on the various bodies which 
play an important part in the economic life of the Nation and in particular on the 
National Council of Corporations (Consiglio Nazionale delle Corporazioni), estab- 
lished by the l^aw of 20 March 1930, No. 206. This Council is the central bod\^ of 
the new syndical organisation. 

2. LliGAI, BASIS AND FISCAI. TREATMENT OF THE CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES. 

Co-operative societies in Italy may take any of the forms contemplated by the 
ordinary law for societies, i, c., the unregistered society {societd di pitio), the civil 
society [societd civile) and tlie trading society [societd commerciale) . This last t>q)e 

(1) On the sjaidiail orgauisalitm iiitrcxlucx'ci into Italy by the* bnw of 3 .\pni No. see the 

article published in the / nicrnaiioniil Revinf’ nj Agricultural Economics ^ No. (July September) 
International Institute of Agi'iculture, Koine. 

(2) Oddone F.'VNTINI: Edueazione e cmltura coojicrativa in Italiji c nU’e.stero. Istituto Suporiore <ii 
Cooperazione c I,egislazione StH'iale. Rome, 1030. 
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may be of three kinds : (a) unlimited liability societies {in nome collettivo), in which 
the obligations of the society are guaranteed by the joint and several liability of 
the members ; (b) the society in accomandita in which the obligations are guaranteed 
by the unlimited joint and several liability of one or more members and by the liab- 
ility of one or more members up to a certain sum only, which may be represented by 
shares; (c) a limited liability society, in which the obligations of the society are guar- 
anteed only up to a fixed capital sum and no member is liable for more than the 
amount of his contribution or share. Generally speaking however the societies of 
a co-operative nature take the form of a co-oj)erative society governed by the pro- 
visions of articles 219-228 of the Commercial Code (Chapter IX, Section VI]), the 
fundamental principles of which may be summarised here as follows. 

In the first place co-operative societies are in Italian law societies with capital 
the amount of wliich may vary, and having an unlimited number of members. 
The guarantee as regards the members themselves consists in the provisions of the 
law, viz., that whatever form is adopted the societies are constituted by public act, 
and that the court shall assure itself of the regularity of their constitution. 

The capital of the societies being variable, the conditions of admission and with- 
drawal, voluntary or otherwi.se, of members must be clearly stated in the rules. 
There must be proper precautions against the wholesale resignation of members 
which Would leave the creditors without guarantee, as also against too large an ac- 
cession of new members which might lead to an expansion of capital beyond the 
needs of the undertaking. Co-operative societies however, although they may 
make conditions for the admission of members, are not empowered to limit it un- 
conditionallj^ ; for example, to say that membership must not exceed a given 
number. 

In view of the fact that the capital of co-operative societies is constantly fluc- 
tuating in amount, the law exempts these societies from all obligations that presup- 
pose the existence and the maintenance of a fixed capital. Thus they are exempted 
from the obligation of having the whole capital .subscribed as announced in the pro- 
spectus, and from that of going into liquidation if there are losvses up to two-thirds 
of the" capital. Moreover, article 224 of the Code, which provided that no person 
could have a greater interest in a co-operative society than 5000 liras, and that the 
nommal value of the share could not exceed 100 liras, has been amended by the 
Decree-Iyaw of 10 February 1927, No. 196, which became a law on 18 November 
1928. (No. 2689). This limit being regarded as insufficient, in relation to the 
reduced value of the currency, to ensure the building up of an adequate capital by 
the co-operative .societies, the intere.st which a member can have in a societ}^ has 
been raised to 30,000 liras, and the nominal value of the shares has been fixed for the 
new societies at the maximum amount of 500 liras and a minimum of 100 liras. 
This provision has proved to be e.specially useful in respect of agricultural co-opera- 
tion for which the smallness of the members' contribution had been in the past one 
of the greatest obstacles to the carrying out of schemes and new departures which 
need adequate capital for their realisation. 

In order to avoid speculation on the exchange in the buying and selling of shares, 
the law prescribed that shares shall always be held by name and shall not be 
transferable until fully paid up, and only after authorisation by the general meeting 
or the Council of Management. Every member has the right to one vote only what- 
ever may be the number of the shares held. Since it is the intention of the law to 
facilitate the exchange of .services between the society and the members, it is provided 
that the managers — who may be exempted from the obligation of giving security — 
shall be chosen from amongst the members and that the members, so far as poss- 
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ibie, aliatt be perscmally at the general meetings. The operations of the society 

with the members are also fac^itated as for every credit allowed to the members the 
society may insist that the shares held by them shall serve as security, to the ex- 
duston of their private creditors. 

These early provisions of 1883 were subsequently supplemented by laws allow- 
ing labourers' co-operative societies to imdertake public works promoting the form- 
ation of consortia between co-operative societies for production and labour, facil- 
itating the building of cheap dwelling houses by means of co-operative societies, etc. 

As regards the fiscal treatment of co-operation, the provisions are found scat- 
tered in various laws, relating either to finance or to special forms of co-operative 
societies. It would occupy too much space to enumerate these laws and it i.s of 
more importance to note the new policy followed by the National Government in this 
respect. This in substance consists in limiting the fiscal privilege>s assigned to these 
societies, in the hope that they will maintain themselves by their own efforts and not 
owe their continued existence to artificial privileges and the like. This i)rinciple 
is emphasivsed clearly in the Royal Decree of 30 Deceml)er 1923, No. 2,882 contain- 
ing provisions for ensuring the observance of the Daw on registration, and regulat- 
ing, inter alia, the practical application of the fiscal privileges granted to co-operative 
societies. Essentially it introduces general limitations and special limitations for 
the societies. By the former the period for any fiscal exemption is reduced to ten 
years, or more precisely : the privileges of the exemptions or reductions in regard to 
the registration taxes, stamp taxes, taxes in lieu of the registration or stamp tax, 
mortgage taxes or on goveniment concessions, charges for deeds and contracts, 
given in favour of individuals, societies, public bodies and institutions apart from 
charitable institutions, vithout determination of time or for a period longer than ten 
years, will come to an end bylaw at the end of the tenth year from the date of 
coming into force. Accordingly the exemptions which up to the time of the Decree 
were established without time limit in favour of the co-oi)erative societies, such as 
those prescribed by art. 228 of the Commercial Code (documents referring to amend- 
ments of rules, to admission and withdrawal of members) are to be limited to 
ten years from the date of coming into force, vtz,, from the date of the foundation 
of the society. The jirivileges themselves will cease by law, even before the lapse of 
time indicated, whenever the balance sheets of the societies show' a net profit on 
the working higher than the interest reckoned at the official late on the actual paid 
up capital or the foundation capital. It is clear that the intention of this provision 
is to bring all undertakings, after a suitable period for establishing themselves, under 
a normal arrangement as to taxation ; it was thought that a term of ten years w'^ould 
be usually sufficient for an undertaking, however new^ and weak or with however 
long a yield cycle, to be able to stabilise itself in such a way as to have amortised 
or nearly so its plant or to have organised its working, and thus to be in a posi- 
tion to meet the ordinary fiscal burdens. 

Passing on to the conditions for application of the privileges to the co-oper- 
ative societies, the Decree enacts that the fixed minimum fee shall be payable on the 
registration of the documents relating to the operations of the popular banks and 
of the co-operative societies, provided that the following requirements are complied 
with : 

{a) that they are conducted in accordance with the principles and methods of 
co-operation ; 

(b) that the actual paid up share capital does not exceed 30,000 liras ; 

(c) that the agreements to which the documents relate have been made within 
five years from the date of foundation ; 
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{d) that the account books are regularly kept ; 

{e) that the documents not subject to to must refer to operations contem- 
plated by the rules and not merely to acts of mediation or to resales to third parties ; 

(/) tiiat the value involved in the document for which the privilege is requested 
must not exceed twenty times the paid up share capital, an exception being made 
for the co-operative societies for the building of cheap dwelling houses and for socie- 
ties undertaking public contracts. 

The condition under (a) is taken as satisfied when in the rules of the co-opera- 
tive societies as legally constituted there are expressly laid down the following pro- 
visos : I. in the event of distribution of dividends, the proportion of these must 
never exceed the rate of official interest on the capital actually paid up ; 2. pro- 
hibition of any division of the reserve funds among the members during the existence 
of the society; 3. in the event of the winding up of the society the whole of the 
owned capital, deducting only the repayment of the capital actually paid up by 
the members, must be assigned to objects of public utility, of which the financial 
administration is competent to judge. 

The benefit of the fixed ti\x mentioned above is limited, for the agricultural and 
building co-operative societies, to the first assignment of the land or house to the 
member ; the ordinary tax is to be paid on subsequent voluntary cessions to the 
societ}^ and on any later assignments of such property. This provision has a 
tendency to check speculation on higher sale prices of houses and farms. 

The duration of the special privileges will lapse with the constitution of the 
society, even if the society on dissolution is reconstituted, or transformed or revived 
under another form. The object of this rule is to render useless the expedient, 
formerly practised by organisations and societies, of regaining the fiscal privileges 
lost through lapse of time or excess of capital, in other words of dissolving and re- 
constituting themselves without any change in the scope of their real economic ac- 
tivity, and hence recommencing oi)erations on a privileged basis. 

- The various types of co-operative societies will now be .described, and any 
special fiscal provisions or provisions of am^ other kind will be noted in connection 
with the co-operative societies to which they relate. 


• 3. Co-operative credit soaETiEs. 

Kor a long time co-operative credit was almost the only form of co-operation in 
Italy. It arose first in the towns and not in the rural areas, and the earliest credit 
societies w'ere of the Schultze-Delitsch type, adapted to the special conditions of 
Italy by Luigi Luzzatti . These societies took the name of * ‘ popular banks ' ' . They 
preceded the rural banks, but when these latter began to be formed, the popular 
banks did not cease to extend their l:»enefits to agriculture ; on the contrary they 
often gave assistance to the rural banks, however while these are specially intend- 
ed to benefit the small holder, the popular banks prefer to deal with the middle 
classes whether traders, artisans or farmers, and have a somewhat wide field of 
action (i). There are about 600 popular banks, distributed as follows : Sicily 132, 
Emilia and Romagna 55, Lombardy 50, Euganean Venetia 45, Latium arid the 
Sabines 41 > Calabria 41, Campania 36, Marches 33, Apulia 32, Tuscany 27, Julian 
Venetia 25, Piedmont ifi, Abruzzi and Molise 14, Umbria ii, Basilicata lO, Liguria 


(x) Giacomo AciatBo : Storia ed ordinamentd del credito agtario i^ci divCrsi pae.^. Fcdctmsic^ 
Italians del Gonsorzi Agrab. IHacenza, 15)29. 



9 , the Trentino 8, Sardinia 4- There is a large niiniher of branches and agencies 
which spread the benefits of the activit}'- of headquarters, acting as channels for the 
flow of surplus funds of the towns towards the farming centres. It may be noted 
that there is an extensive movement towards the. amalgamation of the minor organ- 
isations, and towards a stricter control of the management and more careful pro- 
tection of the interests of depositors. 

A characteristic feature is the variety of the elements of membership of these 
banks ; among the members are farmers, da^'^ labourers, manufacturers, traders, 
workmen, employees and persons following different occupations. 

The popular banks work for the most part with the capital that comes to them 
spontaneously in the form of shares and deiiosits, and to a lesser extent with the funds 
that they obtain by re-discounting bills or contracting loans. The deposits are 
of different types : the middle classes not engaged in trade place their savings in 
these banks in the form of deposits or small savings ; the commercial and indiutrial 
classes prefer deposits on current account; institutions, workers' societies and mutual 
aid societies prefer to deposit their surplus funds and take out interest bearing 
bonds with a due date. The Italian popular banks adopted from the beginning the 
use of interest bearing bonds with a due date, and were thus in a position to extend 
their operations including loans to farmers on longer terms than is customary. 
These many and varied forms of dei)osit tend to give elasticit}^ to the operations. 
Of importance too are the reserves built up by the assignment of a part of the profits 
at the end of the financial year. 

The capital collected b5^ the above methods is employed in credit operations 
consisting of loans or advances on security^ of bills, discounting of bills, overdrafts 
on current account, and advances of money on the pledge of securities and goods. 
Trade, industry, agriculture, small crafts, individual and collective labour, the most 
varied productive undertakings, all w*ere nourished by this popular credit. In par- 
ticular the farmers who are members or customers of these banks have found them 
to be of great advantage. From the latest ofiicial statistics it appears that in the 
year 1908 alone this class benefited, by nearl}^ 500 million liras in loans and dis- 
counts, and the farmer, in fact, obtains credit at these banks under other forms, on 
current account, advances on .security" of bills, mortgages or bonds ; as mortgage 
loans, advances on pledge of commodities. Some of the w^ealthier banks, such as 
those of Milan, Bergamo, Cremona, Bologna, Novara, Lodi, Mantua, Pavia, etc., 
have made and continue to make advances to other societies, especially to agricul- 
tural consortia, co-o|>erative land holding societies, co-operative dairies and wine- 
making societies, and to co-operative societies for production and labour. 

vSpecial mention may be made of the assistance given in improving conditions 
within their area of operations. They have frequenth^ facilitated the carrying out 
of important land improvement and irrigation schemes and other works of public 
utility. 

On 31 December 1928, the following was shown to be the position of 470 popular 
banks (i) : paid up capital, 350,712,055 liras; reserve funds, liras 306,629,026 ; 
deposits and current accounts, 5,164,423,928 liras ; bills in hand, 3.577»S^3»723 hras; 
net profits, 70,226,898 liras. 

In connection with the s>mdical organisation established in Italy by the Law 
of 3 April 1926, No. 563, there came into existence the National Syndicate of 
Popular Banks of which 319 banks were members . in July 1930. 


(i) Aimuado delle Banche e Banchiexi d’ltalia. Anno 1929*30. Confedemione Geiiemlc Boiioaria 
Faadsta. Sezione BcoiiomiWfFinanaiaria. i 93 <>' 



iVnother main group of co-operative credit societies in Italy is formed by the 
rural banks, typical institutions supping credit for working capital in agriculture, 
lliese undertake for tiie country districts tke saine work that is carried out in the 
towns and large agricultural villages by the popular banks. They are mainly agri- 
cultural in their scx>pe, dealing almost exclusively with the small farmers, whether 
occupying owners, cash tenants (affiUmri), tenants in emphyteusis, or share tenants 
(coloni parziari). The first rural bank was formed in 1883 at I^oreggia in the Pro- 
vince of Padua by lycone Wollemborg ; it was quickly followed by many others, 
partly awS the result of the propaganda of Wollemborg and others w^ho adopted his 
idea, but more largely as the outcome of the Catholic social movement. Their 
economic constitiition is modellecl. on the Raiffeisen type ; all are formed with joint 
and several unlimited liability, but while those which were formed by Wollemborg 
and his followers are non -confessional, those founded by Catholics were definitely 
confessional in character. 

The rural banks have a limited area of operations. At the time of formation 
they have no owned capital ; only gradually co they build up an owmed capital part- 
ly b}^ means of the small fees paid by members wben joining the society, or even 
when obtaining their first loan, but mainly by the profits on the year’s working which 
are entirely allocated to the reserve fund. Owing to the character of the society 
there is no opportunity to divide the profits among the members. Funds for mak- 
ing loans are derived from deposits, and loans are usually made by discounting bills 
and are given to meml)ers for various purposes connected with the w’orking of their 
holdings. The loans are made for somewhat short periods, the length of which must 
in no case exceed the cultivation period of the crop in respect of which they have 
been granted. Exceptionally, loans are made for operations that are not strictly 
agricultural, but always in connection with some very modest requirement and for 
a very brief period. It is characteristic of the rural banks that they give many small 
loans for specific purposes, and assurer themselves that the sums advanced are act- 
ually applied to those pxirpose. Security in respect to third parties is fonned by the 
assets of the members. The officers being unpaid, expenses are small and thus the 
interest on the loans can be kept low. 

From the very simple character of their organisation rural banks can be Worked 
in the smallest villages where other banks could not be maintained and where the 
meml)ers know each other w^ell and act as a check on each other ; in this way 
the risks of the operations are much reduced. 

In addition to their principal operations of accepting deposits and making loans, 
some banks have taken up other work for the benefit of their members, such as the , 
joint purcliase of farm machines and other requisites, mutual live stock insurance, 
co-operative land-holding schemes, etc. 

Under a legislative propo.sal recently put forward by the Government, provi- 
sion is made for a radical reorganisation of the rural banks in accordance with the 
following principles : in the first place the name [cassa rurale) is reserved to these 
banks, no other body being permitted to assume or to retain such designation ; it 
^will not be possible to proceed to the formation of a new bank, unless the member- 
ship attains the minimum fixed by the law. Members are expected to subscribe one 
share of the capital the total of which is fixed by the rules, such share in no case 
to be less than 100 liras. The capital of banks formed after the new law must be 
constituted in money and for a sum which is not less than k given minimum. The 
banks are empowered to supply credit for working capital in agriculture both in- 
de;^ndently and as intermediary bodies of the regional agricuituxal credit institutions 
which u.su^ly refrain from undertakii^ op^ations in places where a rural bjui 



exists. Batiks must employ their available funds exclusively in favour of members ; 
besides giving credit for working capital in agriculture they are empowered, so far as 
provided in their rules, to undertake ordinary credit operations not exceeding in 
all a certain proportion, to be fixed by the law, of the whole business undertaken. 

The banks niiist depOvSit, as interest bearing current account with institutions 
named by the Law, 20 per cent, of the deposits entrusted to them besides sums in 
excess of the requirements of each society. Each bank can operate only within the 
territory of the commune in which the society has its headquarters, but it may be 
empowered to extend its activity over one or more of the neighbouring communes. 

The same economic structure and legal basis, is found in the case of the agri* 
cultural banks {casse agrarie) which have been formed as co-operative societies 
in Southern Italy and in the Islands to give efifect to the special legislation on agri- 
cultural credit, aud to act as intermediary bodies for the distribution of credit 
as between the regional institutes and the individual fanners. 

The rural batiks are grouped under local federations whicli are themselves mem- 
bers of the National Association of Rural and Agricultural Banks and Auxiliary 
Bodies {A^sociazione Nazionale fra le Casse JRurali, Agrarieed Enti Atmliarii), This 
Association has recently completed an accurate statistical return showing the posi- 
tion of these banks on 31 I)eceml)er 1928. The total number of banks represented 
by the Association was 2,682 (that is, 2,292 rural banks and 390 agricultural batiks), 
and of these 2180 were affiliated to the National Association. The following is the 
distribution of the banks in the Kingdom of Italy (i) : Abruzzi and Molise, 65 ; 
Basilicata, 32 ; Calabria, 155 ; Campania, 74 ; Emilia 242 ; Latium, 121 ; Eiguria, 
18 ; . Lombardy, 221 ; Marches, iiT ; Piedmont, 83 ; Apulia, 45 ; Sardinia, 142 ; 
Sicily, 331 ; Tuscany, 166 ; Umbria, 28 ; Euganean Venetia, 307 ; Julian Venetia, 
204 ; Trentino, 337. 

At the date indicated the depcisits amounted to 1,214,233,7(86 liras ; the loans 
outstanding, that is to say sums granted for agriculture, to 761,005,121 liras. The 
securities belonging to the banks, almost all of which are State securities, represented 
a total value of 133,201,127 liras. The aggregate capital formed by the members^ 
entrance fees amounted to 9,807,426 liras and the re.se|^e funds to 61,496,358 
liras. * 

4. Co-OPERATtVK SOCIETIES FOR THE SUPPI^Y OF REOUISITEvS. 

Joint purchase is an important branch of agricultural co-operation inasmuch as 
it serves to protect the fanners against exaggerated prices and inferior quality in 
buying their requisites. It Was originally practised in Italy by associations of a 
technical kind which were, as such, in a better position to appreciate the advan- 
tages derived from the new methods and processes of cultivation and were anxious 
that their members should benefit thereb^^ With this object these associations 
established a special section for trading activities. The same development took place 
with the comizi agmri, which were .instituted from 1866, and were at that time the 
bodies which officially represented the rural classes. In 1873 the Friuli Agricultural 
Association included among its activities the formation of an Ufficio di commissioni 
Mgrarie, iht object of which was to supply silkworm seed and farm machines. In 
Vnione Viticola diCmneto Pavese decided to purchase in the joint inter- 
est of members all was needed for the ^practice of agriculture. Thus by degrees 
,the work of collective supply of requi.sites* has been undertaken by other ty|)es of 


(ij “Ee cas^ nirali itaJiane 31 diccmbrc 1928 ’*. La IHnansa Coopcmtiva, origan the Assoda- 
Kiom Nad^ Rura^i, Agf^ine ed Fnti Austliarii^ fasc, 1. Rome, January 1930. 



societies, which were not forJtied expressly for the purpose, and at the present time 
such a function is performed either as principal object or subsidiary activity by 
technical societies, rural banks, agricultural syndicates and consortia, agricultural 
unions and, in the three Venetian provinces, by farmers' clubs {circoli agricoli) and 
** co-operative families " {famiglie cooperative). 

The most important groui) among these is that of the agricultural consortia 
(consorzi agrari), which are co-oj)erative societies with limited liabilit)^ organised 
for the purpose of making direct purchases — either singly or in association with 
otlier similar bodies, or through their Federation of farm machines or other farm 
requisites, such as fertilisers, seeds, spraying materials, feeds, etc. with a view to 
resale to members and even to non-members, with provision for strict control of all 
purchases so as to afford guarantee of quality. 

It may be noted that by obtaining loans from their Federation (i), the consor- 
tia put themselves into a position to sell requisites to farmers even on credit, so that 
the farmer need not approach the banks but can obtain by a very simple and rapid 
procedure the commodities he requires while jiostponing the payment to a more 
convenient time. I'hese consortia represent institutibns especially suitable for grant- 
ing agricultural credit in kind and thus actually directed on to the soil. 

The profits are in part returned to the members as a bonus proportionate to 
their purchases from the consortia, in part they are allocated to the payment of the 
maximum intere.st allowed by the rules to be paid on the shares. The consortia 
have established branches or depots at the chief towns or in the villages within the 
area of their administration. The management is entrusted to an expert and usually 
well-paid staff ; this e;xplains the good results obtained. It be calculated that 
the consortia sell annualh' requisites to the value of more than a thousand million 
liras. 

In the last few years a tendency has been noticeable among the consortia to 
extend their action to new forms of activity, and to combine their specific work of 
trading with other undertakings (2). In the economic sphere mention may be 
made of what may be regarded as the great achievement of the Italian co-operative 
societies for supply of requisites, namely, the establishment of co-operative super- 
phosphate factories to which special reference will later be made ; some consortia 
have engaged in the production of selected seeds, setting up for the purpose spec- 
ial organs and offices with laboratories for seed analysis. A large number of 
the consortia possess large plants for mechanical grading of cereals and seed grain. 
Others have opened general warehouses for cereals and other products, combining 
the provision of storage with that of credit. In the mulbe ry growing areas cocoon 
drying plants are often worked b}" consortia. Of late there has been a movement 
towards assisting growers in the cultivation of tobacco. The consortia of Piacenza, 
Cremona, Lodi, etc. have encouraged the manufacture of cattle-cakes. Other socie- 
ties supply their membrs with seedlings of vine, mulberry, olive, poplar, or arrange for 
the importation of improved breeds of live stock or have established stud farrns or 
constructed silos for forage, In some cases mills or paste factories are l)eing worked. 
Mention should also be made of the work done in directing the efforts of the farmers 
in the establishment of organisations of a commercial or industrial type benefiting 
agriculture. There are also consortia for the campaign against phylloxera, consortia 


(i) In IQ29 the ratio between the sales effected by the Federation to the consortia and the total 
amount representing bills accepted in payment of goods was 47.4 i)er cent. 

• (2) FJmiUo Moranoi; L’azione dei consom agrari nel carapo econpmico e net campo morale, Fede- 

raaioite ttaliana dei Consorzi Agrari. Piacenza, 1935. 
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of tobacco-growers, stockrbreeders' associations, societies for the alpine pasturing 
of stock. 

The sphere in which the consortia are now being special!}^ urged to act, is, how- 
ever, that of the marketing of agricultural products. In a report presented to the 
Conference of Agricultural Consortia held at Piacenza on 15-16 March 1925 (i). 
Prof. A. Serpieri pointed out that the experience of the last few years, in particular 
that of the two most important Italian agricultural markets, wheat and wine, had 
shown the necessity for organising for the protection of the growers. In fact the 
problem of organisation of sales is the most real and most urgent of the problems 
with which agricultural co-operation has to deal at the present time. This type of 
society wliich has already done good work in the direction of joint purchase is v/ell 
equipped for the new function, and has already in some cases achieved success 
therein (2). 

There are no general recent statistics available on tlie societies for supply of 
agricultural requisites, the latest giving the returns up to 1921 only, but certain 
data are to be had on the position, in recent years, of some groups of societies of 
this kind, which may be given here 





1924 

1925 

Societies .... 

. . . 

407 

379 

350 

Members .... 

. . , 

287,243 

290,641 

254.436 

Share capital . . . 

Liras 

39.948,817 

45,715,114 

51,451,698 

Reserves .... 

» 

24,029.093 

28,444,691 

29.719.825 

Value of goods sold 

)) 

897,811,476 

889,273,563 

1,108,958,359 



1926 

1927 

192S 

Societies .... 

. . . 

331 

312 

263 

Memliers .... 

. . . 

238,272 

241,072 

228,371 

Share capital . . , 

Liras 

50,956,455 

52,905,628 

56,421,938 

Reserves .... 

» 

3 o. 579/>99 

27.710-136 

25.738.037 

Value of goods sold 

» 

1,170,054,562 

945,875,607 

1,006,619,531 


About 55 per cent, of all farm requisites are supplied by these co-operative 
societies, which thereby exercise a steadying influence on prices. The most impor- 
tant central organisation of these societies is the Italian Federation of Agricultural 
CJousortia {Federazione Italiana dei Consorzi Agrari) formed in 1892 at Piacenza. 
On 31 December 1929 there were 592 (3) societies affiliated to the Federation- 


(1) A. SfiRPlERi, Credito e consorzi agrari. Federazione Ttaliana dei Consorzi Agrari. Piacenza, 

1935. 

(2) G. Fanizzi: Generalizzore le vendite collettivc dei prodotti (agricoli. Afiricoltura della 

Dcmwnica^ TAo. 3, Piacenza; 19 January 1930. 

(3) The number of societies belonging to the Federation in 1927 was about one thousand; but 
latterly it has been felt to be advisable to amalgamate the smaller bodies so as to form organisations with 
a Wider sphere of action, possibly covering a whole province. The management expenses are thus re- 
duced while more efl^clent working is secured, an essential point in the present position of agriculture. 



witli about 500,000 members. The Federation is the largest co-ol)erative institu- 
tion in Italy engaged in agricultural business ; its work on behalf of the fariiiers is 
not confined to the economie field; it helps them in technical matters, and also does 
considerable educational and social work on their behalf. It has an administrative 
and a commercial section and also one for propaganda. The commercial section 
consists of two offices : {a) the Office for the purcliase and sale to farmers of farm 
requisites (fertilisers and their raw materials, spraying materials, seeds, feeds* etc.); 
(b) the Machinery Office which is engaged in the trade in farm machines and imple- 
ments. It may be noted that the Federation only buys on the account of the 
consortia and does not do business with individuals, while the consortia are free to 
make their own purchases either with the Federation or elsewhere. The following 
figures represent the trading activities of the Federation during the last four years. 


Value of commodities and machinery sold by the Italian Federation of Agricultural 
Consortia in the years 1926-29 [liras).. 


Commodities 

Machines 

Total . 


1926 

375.027, 

37.599.66S 

412,627,506 


1927 • 

277,981,453 

32,4«5.593 

310,467,046 


1928 

315,17s, 368 
23,719,080 

338,897,448 


1929 

342,141,730 

29.M7039 

371,289,269 


The Federation obtains the credit necessary for trading operations from the 
larger banks. The federated societies also obtain adequate credit from local banks 
and take part in the financing of the commercial operations of the Federation. In 
1921 the National Bank of Agriculture (Banca Nazionale deW Agricoltura) was found- 
ed, on the initiative of the Federation, with a capital of 28 million liras. 

In connection with the need already indicated of a more active organisation of 
the marketing of farm products, the Federation has recently established a Section for 
the Co-operative Marketing of Agricultural Produce [Sezione Vendite Collettive Pro- 
dotti del Suolo) with headquarters at Bologna, which in 1929 sold fruit arid vege- 
tab'es to the value of more than 15 imllion liras. It has also set up two Offices, 
one for the co-operative marketing of cereals at Naples, and the other for the co-op- 
erative marketing of wines at Milan. The object of these offices is to collect through 
the medium of the federated societies the offers of produce made by the members 
of the societies and to ensure the marketing of such produce under the most favour- 
able conditions. 

The Federation also carries on an active technical and economic propaganda. 
The technical propaganda takes the form of the establishment of plots and fields 
for experiment in and demonstration of the application of fertilisers, the use 
of selected seeds and of farm machines, in all the regions of Italy, as also that 
of the publication of leaflets, etc., of a popular type. 

The economic propaganda is directed towards a diffusion of the knowledge 
of the progress of co-operation and of the principles by which it should be guided. 
The Propaganda Office undertakes collection of data oti the co-operative move- 
ment and on the activities of the federated societies. If is also resix)nsible for . 
the Study of questions of agricultinal economy of general interest and for the pub- 
lication of statistical enquiries and investigations. A Permanent Comimssim 
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economic questions relating to agriculture {Commissime pernianmte di studi econo- 
mico-agrari) examines the more urgent problems of agricultural economy and policy 
and publishes valuable monographs on these subjects. 

The organs of the Federation are : a monthly review of farming technique, 
U Italia Agricola, with special numbers illustrating different branches of agriculture 
or different agricultural regions of Italy, and also a weekly periodical, II Giornale di 
Agricoltura della Domenica, of a technical and economic character. An Office of 
Agricultural I^egislation is engaged in collecting a full documentation on the legis- 
lative proposals submitted to Parliament and on the laws which have been enacted 
on agricultural subjects. 

It may further be mentioned that in 1915 the Federation acquired a steamer 
of 4000 tons burden, and afterwards three other vessels to carry rock phosphate 
from Africa. In 1918 it set up a shii>building yard at Finalpia in higuria, the ves- 
sels built to be used for the transport of the goods it required. In this way the Feder- 
ation furnishes the first example of an agricultural co-operative organisation which 
owns and directly manages vessels employed in the transport of agricultural 
requisites. 


5. Co-OPBRATIVI^ SOCIETIES FOR PRODi;CTION AND SAIE. 

Co-ox3eration for production and sale takes various forms in Italy. Those 
types of society that have been most largely developed may be noted here. 

(a) Co-operative Dairies. 

Co-operative dairies {latter ie sociali) arose sx^ontaneously out of the necessity 
to apply industrial processes to milk. They sprang u]) in fact amongst the mount- 
ains where holdings w^ere very small and combined effort was essential if a profit 
was to be made from dairying. They were first formed at Agordiiio (1875-76) 
and at Friuli (1882) and were then gradually extended to hombardy, Phnilia and 
other regions. 

The dairies, as a matter of history, have followed three systems. The first 
and most primitive was that of alternation in supply of milk {prestito reciproco del 
latte) or the system of butter or cheese-making by turns among families (sistema tiir- 
nario familiare). In this case the transformation of the milk w^as done successively 
in the houses of the different members ; the milk of all the families conjointly was 
taken to the family whose turn it was and with the primitive equipment was there 
made into butter, cheese or “ ricotta The day after the milk was taken to a 
second family, and thus round in turn. The member wdiose turn it was furnished 
the premises, labour, utensils, fuel, salt, rennet, etc., and then in compensation had 
first claim on a certain quantity of the products, besides what was due to him for 
his own milk. Or, and more usually, if he had previously sup^hied to his fellow mem- 
bers at other times as much milk as he received on the da^" or days of his turn, he 
kept all the products for himself. This system had however several defects. In the 
first place it obliged every member to keep up premises and equipment adequate 
to the transformation of all the milk supplied by the joint undertaking ; in the 
second place the products could not be of uniform t3q)e, varying with the more or 
less expert treatment ; moreover the fact that the milk was collected at different 
times for the benefit of different members resulted in great variations in the return 
obtained by each. These defects soon led to the adoption of a better system, that 
of the so-called turnario sociale, the classic area of which is the central part of Friuli, 
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or more precisely the districts of Gemona, Tarcento, S. Daniele, Spilimbergo/Codroipo, 
Palmanova, and S. Vito al Tagliamento. Here in contradistinction from the ear- 
lier system, the transformation is done on jointly owned premises, with equip- 
ment and utensils in common, under the management of a casaro (literally, 
cheesemaker) apix)inted by the group. The products are still however assigned in 
turns, corresponding to the milk credit which each member has with the dairy. The 
turn is fixed by a committee of members which arranges from w^eek to week the or- 
der of the turns in the working, precedence being given in accordance with the ex- 
tent of the milk credit. On the day of the turn at least one member of the family 
goes to the dairy and assists the casaro in the work. All the cheese and the bulter 
obtained that day belong to the member whose turn it was, he paying merely a tax 
per quintal of milk, adequate to the expenses of working and depreciation. Nat- 
urally there is never a complete settlement of the accounts, the individual members 
remaining, at each turn, either credited with milk or owing milk, which is carried 
forward to the account at the next turn. Butter is removed by the member on 
the day it is made, cheese after two or three months of ripening. All forms bear 
countersigns corresponding to the progressive number of the member to whom they 
refer. To meet the requirements of small milk producers W’ho would have to wuit 
a long time before having a milk credit corresponding to the average daily trans- 
formation, in dairies of a certain .size it is the custom to have a joint or shared 
dairying (caserata promiscua), that is to say, a day's work is shared among two, three 
or even four members, who then divide into two, three or four shares, the butter, 
cheese, tax on the dairying, etc. 

The residues, especially the skimmed w^hey, is distributed to the per.sons bring- 
ing the milk, in proportion, and only exceptionally does a dairy feed a few pigs so 
as to use up the whey not taken by the members, w-ho usually raise pigs for fatten- 
ing and breeding sow^s. 

It has been justly observed that ..this form of organisation reflects the special 
character of the Friuli dairies wliich consist of small holders and also meet a special 
dietary requirement which is the rule among the population of the district, i. e., the 
consumption of a large quantity of cheese as the accompaniment of bread. Every 
dairy of this kind has about loo members, some over 200. In 1928 the number 
of the co-operative dairies of Friuli was 500, with an annual transformation of 
805,000 quintals of milk and a production of butter and cheese respectively of 18,550 
and 73,500 quintals (i). 

With this type of society also, although to a less degree, every member is affected 
by the diiferences due to the more or less favourable season in whicli his turn falls 
and the consequent more or less satisfactory outturn. These dairies accordingly 
are tending to organise themselves on industrial lines, a change which comes about 
naturally as they really contain the elements from which the modern co-operative 
dairy is formed. Hence this third system is the result, which, in view of the increas- 
ed production of milk and the requirements and fluctuations of the market, is clearly 
the best suited to the interests of the producers belonging to a group (2). The co- 
operative dairies are constituted by law with share capital subscribed by the mem- 
bers ; credits are usually obtained for the establishment of the dairying premises 
and the provision of the necessary equipment, etc. The milk is worked with plant 
Which is the property of the society by a butter or cheese-maker to whom the mani- 


(r) Prof. Enore Tosx: Ee latterie sociali friulane. Federazione Sindacati Fascisti Agricoltori per la 
Provinda di Udine. Udini*, 1928. 

(2) S. Bardellini: Latterie cooiDerativc. L" Italia Agricola, No. 12, Piacenza, DecemlDcr 1926. 
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pulation of the products is entrusted. As the system of turns is done away with, 
the butter and cheese are not divided among the members but kept at the creamery 
until sold on the society's account to the members or to others. The members 
bring their milk to the dairy, and payment is made in part each week, in part at 
the end of the financial year. A part of the profits is allocated to the reserve and 
another part to the amortisation of the cost of installing the plant, and the re- 
mainder is divided among the members in proportion to the quantity of milk which 
each has supplied. The establishment of depots on a co-ojieTative basis for ri|)en- 
ing of cheeses is now under contemplation. 

At present there are 3,224 co-operative dairies in Italy with 250,000 members (i). 
The quantity of milk handled in 1929 was 3,878,830 quintals, which provided 399,480 
hectolitres of milk for consumption including condensed milk, 289,734 quintals of 
cheese and 66,781 quintals of butter. The total value of dairy produce sold was 

382.562.000 liras, and the factories and machinery are valued at 209,700,000 liras. 

The Co-operative Dairy of Soiesina, formed in 1900,' in the province of Cre- 
mona, may be specially mentioned. It is undoubtedly one of the largest butter and 
cheese-making establishments in Europe. An idea of its importance may be obtained 
from the following figures : the daily quantity of milk handled has risen in a few 
years from roo to 800 and even to 1,200 quintals ; its buildings occup}^ an area of 

25.000 square metres, and it has established branches, depots and agencies in the 
principal markets in Italy and in foreign countries. It has repaid to its members 
the paid up capital and has brought up the ordinary reserve to over 5 million liras. 
The Dairy employs a staff of about 250 persons There are more than 300 members 
owing in all 10,000 cows. There is a chemical laboratory where the constituents of 
the milk are analysed and all milk is manipulated according to modern systems with 
careful observance of all rules of hygiene. It is a distinctive feature of the Soresina 
Dairy that in addition to butter and various types of cheese it manufactures other 
si)ecial milk products, condensed milk, milk powder, etc. 

In the same province special mention may be made of the Casalbuttano dairy 
which can manipulate nearly 200 quintals of milk per day. 

In the province of Reggio Emilia there are 200 co-operative cheese factories, in 
which is worked about one third of the milk available for transformation, the value 
of which is over 30 million liras, while the resulting products may be valued at from 
45 to 55 million liras. The larger dairies which handle from 5000 to 6000 quintals 
without counting those which handle 8,000, 10,000 quintals and so on, all have the 
form of co-operative societies constituted by law^ ; in general the societies legally 
constituted are the best equippted technically and ecnomically, wkile among the 
unregistered societies are found the greater number of small dairies which work 
on old fashioned methods, and with a small quantity of milk. Among the dairies 
of the former type the Massenzatico dairy stands out, working from 12 to 14 thou- 
sand quintals of milk per annum. 

Mention may be made of the movement initiated in 1925 in Sardinia, where 48 
dairies were grouped in the Federation of Oristano (Cagliari) with the object of im- 
proving technique, facilitating credit, studying the best types of cheese for production, 
and giving technical and accountancy assistance to the cheese factories affiliated, 
and providing for the marketing of the products in Italy and in other countries. 

The co-operative dairies are grouped under a National Federation, formed in 
November 1927. Certain provincial organisations may also be noted, such as the Con- 


(i) •* Vorganizzazjone economica degli agriooltori”. Coiifederazionc Nazionale Fascista ^Agricoltori. 
Roma, 1930. 
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sortium of Agordino, at Belltmo ; the Consortium of the Cheese Factories and 
Dairies of the Trentino at Trento, with creameries, a deposit for cheeses, and pre- 
paration of by-products ; also the Modena Creameries. 

The co-operative dairies have undoubtedly contributed in their own areas to 
the progress of agriculture by encouraging the production of forage crops and the 
increase of live stock. 


(b) Co-operative Wine-making Societies, 

The co-operative wine-making societies {caniine sociali) have for the most part 
arisen in Italy to meet the crises which have occurred in some years in the mar- 
keting of grapes (i). These crises are due sometimes to the abundance of the grapes, 
sometimes to difficulties connected with consumption and export, sometimes to 
both causes acting simultaneously. But independently of any such cause of their 
first appearance, their diffusion has been largely due to the conviction of the vine 
growers that through these societies it became much easier to produce good wines 
of keeping quality and of a uniform type, and to dispose of it on more favourable 
terms. It is well known that the co-operative wine-making society made practicable 
utilisation, with maximum return, of the most modern technical methods, the 
application of the principles of enological science and tlie engagement of expert en- 
ologists and specialised staff, all benefits that the individual grower can rarel)^ obtain 
for himself ; it is also known that preparation of wine in large quantities and with 
modern methods — which is exactly what the wine-making societies do — made it 
possible to obtain higher percentagesof alcohol and a larger yield with the same qual- 
ity and quantity of grapes as were previously used by the individual wine-makers. 

The co-operative wine-making societies, which usually take the form of a co- 
operative society with limited liability, generally obtain on credit the funds they 
require for their plant (premises, macffines, utensils, etc.). It should be noted here 
that the Committee for Agricultural Credit, imder the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Forests, adopted, at the meeting of 13 December 1929, the principle that the co- 
operative wine-making societies and the establishments for the utilisation of wine- 
making residues are to be considered as on a par with improvement works, and that 
accordingly towards costs of construction and equipping of these organisations im- 
provement credit should be granted, the State contributing towards the interest at 
the rate of 2 % per cent., or, if the societies are within the territories of land im- 
provement provided for by special laws (such as Perrara, Modena, Rovigo, Bologna, 
Ravenna), even of 3 cent. 

The members contract to deliver each year to the society a certain quantity of 
grapes, the quantity being so calculated that the total quantity which the members 
have contracted to deliver will be sufficient to ensure the regular working of the 
society. The price paid to members is determined on the basis of the returns from 
sales of wine, after deduction of the cost of manufacture, the interest on the capital 
borrowed for equipment and working expenses, the charges for depreciation, the sums 
allotted to the reserve fund, etc. It varies in accordance with the quality, the sugar 
content and the ripeness of the grapes delivered. A payment is usually made on 
account soon after the wine has been made, that is to say, towards the end of the 
calendar year, and the balance is paid when the wine of the year has been sold, and 


(i) “Avv. Gino Friedmann : Scopi, funzionamento e iniportanza delle cantine sociali in Italia. Federa- 
zione Nazionale delle Cantine Sociali. Modena, 1929. — Antonio Marozzi; I compiti delle cantine sociali. 
Federawone Kazionalc delle Cantine Sociali. Modena, 1929. 



in any case before the close of the financial year of the society. Out of the price of 
the grapes is kept back a proportion for amortisation and expenditure on the plant, 
which is higher in the years of abundant vintages, and lower when the 5delds are more 
scanty. A delicate point is that of the system of entering this proportion in the 
books. Many societies enter it on an account apart from the general book-keeping 
and at the same time in the special pass books of the members. Thus, as the amort- 
tisation proceeds gradually each member comes to have entered in his pass book 
shares kept back in proportion to the value of the grapes annually delivered to the 
society, the total representing the extent of his participation in its activities. So as. 
to compensate the original members for the sacrifice occasioned by these annual 
deductions, some societies arrange to pay a small rate of interest on them. In the 
rules of the societies of more recent formation a provision has been introduced in 
accordance with which the right of taking part in the activities of the society may, 
in the event of withdrawal of a member, be transferred to another member. 

From time to time the wine-making societies have succeeded in making remuner- 
ative certain areas of vine cultivation which had formerly been little known, by point- 
ing out the defects of certain kinds of vine and advocating their replacement by 
grafting other kinds. There are also societies which supply products for industry 
and commerce, such as concentrated musts, filtrates, special effervescing wines, 
typical wines, etc. : experiments have also been made in the utilisation of selected 
ferments. Speaking generall}^ the societies ensure to growers higher j)rices than 
those ruling on the market, thus removing anxiety as to marketing. 

There are about one hundred co-oi)erative wine-making societies, representing 
fully 10,000 families of vine-growers and handling in the year an average of about 
150,000 metric tons of grapes with a production of more than a million hectolitres 
of wine. 

The following figures relate to the vintage of 1928 : 


Wine-making societies in full working .... 84 

Members 10,732 

Total capacity of wine casks ........ hi. 1,200,000 

Grapes made into wine quintals 1,400.000 

Production of wine hi. 1,000,000 

Aggregate value of the buildings and plant of the 
societies Tiras 70,000,000 


In 1929 there were 96 societies handling about 900,000 quintals of grapes. The 
decrease in comparison with 1928 is due to a great extent to the smaller yield of 
grapes resulting from the effects of the cold winter of 1928-29 on the vines. In 
some tracts of the lower and middle Po Valley, Mantua, Reggio, Modena, Bologna 
and part of Romagna, the cold was intense and there was great destruction of 
property in vineyards. 

The wine-making societies of Modena are especially well organised (i) ; there 
are 24 in the province with a total average annual production of 300,000 hecto- 


(i) Dott. Halo Po : I^e cantiiie .social! in Italia. Ptderaziojic Nazioiitilc dcllc Cantine Sociali. Modena, 
1928. 
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litres, and a capacity of about 500,000 hectolitres. The Nonantola society has a 
membership of 180, a capacity of 55,000 hi., and a modern plant for preparation 
and selection of the ferments intended for the making of must ; the Sorbara society 
has 139 members, a capacity of 40,000 hectolitres and owns a warehouse where 
250,000 bottles can be kept. 

In Oltrepo Pavese the Federazione delle Cantine Sociali di Stradella may be 
mentioned, formed from the societies of Montubeccaria with 385 members, of San 
Damiano al Colle with 285 members and of Montescano with 207 members. This 
Federation has 29 branches and sells directly to consumers more than 3, 000 hecto- 
litres of wine per month. It has established a distillery so as to collect the residues 
from the societies belonging to the Federation and the same from the members so 
far as they make wine from their own grapes. The Federation is equipped for the 
export trade. 

The wine-making societies are affiliated to a National Federation with head- 
quarters at Modena which watches over their interests, and carries on an active pro- 
paganda for the progress of vine-growing in general. On the initiative of the Fed- 
eration a great establishment has been set up for the treatment of the wine-making 
residues of the societies (1) . Some societies provide also for utilising the bye-products 
of wine-making, extraction of cream of tartar and of oil from grape seeds, extraction 
of alcohol, manufacture of cattle cakes, and of various kinds of fuel. 

Two recent measures will probably give a new impulse to the wine-making soci- 
eties ; by the first (the Law of 27 December 1930, No. 1726), the advisability is 
recognised of encouraging the formation of co-operative societies for the manipu- 
lation and sale of farm products, and in view of the great difficulties which their 
promoters will encounter is that of acquiring of suitable sites, the expropriation 
of lands for the purpose is authorised under given conditions. In the second 
measure (Law of 6 January 1931, No. 22) the State has set aside a fund of 15 million 
liras for promoting in the larger wine-growing centres which are not full}^ equipped, 
the formation of wine-making societies (cantine sociali) and of wine selling 
undertakings (enopolii), and for encouraging tlie enlargement, better equipment 
and more complete organisation of production and marketing of the output of 
the existing wine-growing and selling societies. 

(c) Co-operative Superphosphate Factories. 

The supply of superphosphates represents an important part of the business, 
as has been stated, of the agricultural consortia. All the consortia act as organs for 
the distribution of phosphatic fertilisers to growers, but the larger consortia have 
established, es])ecially in Northern Italy, as a direct branch of their business or in 
the form of auxiliary societies, co-operative superphosphate factories, of which there 
are now 18. These can produce over 3,500,000 quintals of superphosphate, more 
than one-fifth, that is, of the maximum production so far reached in Italy, while 
they sell about one-fourth of the average quantity of the product consumed in the 
country. They take the form of societies with limited liability but with no restric- 
tions on the issue of capital and usually sell to the farmers through the medium of 
local agricultural societies. Their members have the right to be supplied with a 
quanti y of superphosphate proportionate to the number of shares held by them. 
In some of these societies this right has been converted into an obligation, subject 

(r ) Ai turoMAUT!SCAr.CHi: Sulla utilizzazicmedeisoLtoprodotti della vinitlcazione. Federazione Xazio- 
iialo delle Cantine Scx’iiiU. Modena, 1929. 
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to special rules. The following figures (i) may be quoted as referring to these 
factories : 


Factories 

Year of fouiidatiou 

Capacity 

Productive 

Piedmont : 

or of transfer 
to a co-oper- 
ative society 

(cubic metres ) 

capacity (quint. 

Fossano 

. . 1921 

3,140 

110,000 

Novara 

• • 1917 

4,064 

160,000 

Vercelli 

. . 1903 

11,500 

500,000 

l^ombardy : 

Bagnolo Mella . . 

. . 1897 

7,000 

180,000 

Casteggio 

. . . 1921 

2,765 

125,000 

Cremona 

. . 1906 

3,500 

165,000 

Mantoua 

• • 1903 

5,160 

220,000 

Melegnano 

. . 1900 

1,640 

40,000 

Milan 

. . 1908 

3,085 

90,000 

Secugnago 

. - I9IT 

5 , 4^9 

210,000 

Soresina 

Venetia : 

. . 1921 

3,600 

170,000 

Cerea 

. . . 1908 

2,663 

130,000 

Montebelluna 

. . 1907 

4,153 

180,000 

Portogruaro 

1904 

7,600 

450,000 

l^milia : 

Piacenza 

. . 1907 

7,571 

300,000 

!pLavenna 

. . 1921 

3 , 7^7 

220,000 

Marches : 

sS. Elpidio 

. . I9II 

6,790 

340,000 

Campania : 

Cancello (Naples) 1930 

. . 1930 




Total . . . 

3,600,000 


(i) Di Staso Arcangelo : I,e fabbrichc di perfosfato dcgli agricoUori. Fedcnizione rtfiliana dei Cousovzi 
A;grari. Piftcenza, 1928. 



The Cancello Factory, which is the most recent, has been promoted by 
the Co-operative Provincial Agricultural Consortium at Naples with the support 
of the agricultural consortia of Avellino, Benevento and Campobasso and 
with the participation of the Italian Federation of Agricultural Consortia and of 
the " Italia " Natural Fertilisers' Company. The plant is as complete and modern 
as possible. The superphosphate produced is assigned exclusively to the co-oper- 
ative societies which are members of the consortium, in proportion to the respective 
shares in the capital. The factory is built at Cancello, an important railway and road 
junction, at about 20 km. from Naples, in the centre of a. zone intensely cultivated. 
It is thus in a ver^^ convenient situation for the neighbouring provinces to which the 
superphosphate can be despatched either by rail or road with the greatest economy 
of transport. The capital invested in the factory amounts to 2,650,000 liras. 

Some of the factories of this kind are as fully equipped as the best factories of 
the ordinary manufacturers. They obtain raw^ materials, including phosphorites 
from the countries of North Africa. They have always succeeded in selling super- 
phosphate at lower prices than the prices at which the large manufacturers are able 
to sell. The}^ represent a means of control of production costs. It may be reckoned 
that the capital invested in the co-operative factories amounts to over 50 million 
liras. 


[(d) Co-operative Cocoon-drying Societies. 

These represent a form of co-oi)eration which is very generally diffused and which 
originated in the necessity felt by the silkworm rearers of freeing themselves from 
the ammassatori, middlemen who taking advantage of their need of cash at the 
moment of gathering of cocoons used to offer entirely inadequate prices which 
they were obliged from force of circumstances to accept. The cocoons, as is well 
known, are so delicate a product that if the breeder has no plant for drying and 
preserving them, he is obliged to sell them immediately and thus is usually unable to 
sell them to advantage. The cocoon-drying societies arrange for collecting, drying, 
and preserving cocoons, and for selling them at the most advantageous moment. 
They obtain from local credit institutions the means for making advances to 
the members on the produce deposited. The working expenses and the returns 
from the sales are divided amongst the meml^ers in proportion to the cocoons deliv- 
ered. 

The work done by these societies is of great utility in the present conditions of 
the national silkworm breeding and sericulture. The production of cocoons in Italy 
has shown in the last fifty years a slow and continuous decline, passing from 60 mil- 
lion kilogrammes per annum to an average of 51 to 52 million kg. and only during 
the last few years has there been a revival, as the result of many combined efforts, 
including those of the National Fascist Confederation of Farmers. Since this pro- 
duction is not adequate to the present capacity for absorption of the national silk 
industry, which can utilise from 70 to 75 million kilogrammes of cocoons, it is import- 
ant to encourage the industry and to endeavour to ensure a remunerative price to 
silkworm breeders. Such is the essential object of the cocoon-drying societies, the 
number of which on July 1930 was 120, with a quantity of over 7 million kilogram- 
mes in comparison with 4 million in the season of 1929. The distribution of the 
societies is as follows : the three Venetian provinces, 70 ; Lombardy, 16 ; Calabria, 9 ; 
Tuscany, 7 ; Emilia, 6 ; V^ibria, 4 ; Marches, 3 ; Sicily, 2 ; Campania, i ; Tripoli, i ; 
Piedmont i. 
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The movement is very flourishing at Friuli (i). Here the cocoon driers are 
legally constituted in the form of co-operative societies With limited liability. Al- 
most all have made provision for co-operative plant with premises of their own, 
and with an expenditure varying on the average between 400,000 and 600,000 liras 
each. For purchase of buildings and machines funds have been raised b}'^ means 
of loans, as in general the capital of the society would be insufficient. In 1929 the 
19 cocoon-drying societies existing collected about 1,900,000 kg. of cocoons or 
nearly half of the local production. 

For the advances >A'hich have to be made to the members each year on the 
cocoons delivered, the advance being from one- half to two-thirds of their current 
value at the time of collection, from 15 to 20 or 25 million liras are required 
each year. This sum is placed at the disposal of the societies b}’' the Bank of 
Italy and by the Federal Agricultural Credit Institute for the Three Venetias. The 
societies have lately dealt with the problem of the purchase and distribution of silk- 
worm seed, of first importance to them as sales of cocoons are made a re^ia, that is, 
according to their actual value, and hence the societies cannot but be concerned 
with the quality of the silkwtirm seed obtained by their members. With the object 
of reducing the cost of production, an endeavour is being made to set up direct re- 
lations between the establishments supplying the seed and the silkwortn breeders. 

In the Trentino at the end of 1929 there w^ere icS cocoon-drying societies with 
10,934 members, and plant valued, at about 2,698,000 liras. The 18 societies possess 
32 ovens with a total capacity of 140,000 kg. per 24 hours. The aggregate quantity 
of cocoons delivered was as follow^s in the last few years : 


J920 kg. 381,530 

1925 699,137 

1926 » 54ii959 

1027 816,974 

1928 » 687,723 

1929 )' 724,286 


Since the yearly average production of cocoons in the Trentino has been since 
the war less than one million and a half kilogrammes, the quantity handled by the 
societies is about half of the product of the region. 

In April 1930 a national federation was formed to supervise the societies and 
to give them assistance in technical matters and in questions of management. 


(e) Co-operative Societies for the Sale of Fruit and Vegeiahles, 

In several regions an interesting movement is springing up for the co-oper- 
ative marketing of fruit and vegetables. The small grower and even the average grow- 
er is not able, owing to the limited quantities grown, individurdly to market his pro- 


(i) Dott. Giovanni Panizzi: (ili essiccatoi coopcrativi di bozzoli del Friuli nd pritno ciuinqncniiio di 
vita. Fedcrazione .Agricola del Friuli. Connnissione per gli cssiccaloi cooixjrativi hozzoU. Udine, 1027. - 
Do. : Essiccatoi cooi;)erativi bozzoli nel Friuli. Giormle di Agrimltura della Domenua, N” 45, I’iaccnza, 
4 November 1928. 



duce to advantage. As produce of this kind is rapidly perishable, growers usually 
ended by accepting absurdly low prices from the liigglers. In consequence the grow- 
ers felt the necessity of organising themselves, all the more so as fruit and vegetables 
are largely exported, and it was clearly only by organisation that the serious dif- 
ficulties connected with the export trade could be overcome. The first co-operative 
societies for the sale of fruit and vegetables were those of Cesena and Pedaso (1905) 
and of lesi (1907). At Massalombarda, which is well known for the growing of 
jxjaches, the Co-operative Society (jf Fruitgrowers began operations in 1921 ; it quick- 
ly attained a remarkable development and is conducted on the most approved tech- 
nical lines. With a view to improving the sales organisation the Cesena and 
Massalombarda societies decided to join forces, and to extend the system already 
initiated of sending responsible agents to other countries with definite functions. 
These agents are expected to see that sales proceed rapidly, to inform the consigning 
society every day of the returns obtained and of the course and forecasts of the 
market. They should also suggest improvements in packing, in the method of exhib- 
iting the product and of loading the trucks and should advise as to the type and 
quality of products preferred by the consumers, and should explore new trade chan- 
nels and contacts. 

This first nucleus of a federation was joined later by the Imola agricultural 
consortium which is especially interested in the tomato export, by the hngo Co- 
operative Society, the Bologna Agricultural Consortium and the lesi Co-oj^erative 
Society for the Export of Agricultural Produce. In April 1926, under the auspices 
of the Italian Federation of Agricultural Consortia, there was formed among the 
societies enumerated an unregistered society to remain in existence for one year only, 
called the Agricultural Federation of Italian Co-operative Societies for Exportation. 
This organisation immediately initiated a systematic scheme of trade expansion 
together with a study of the markets and of the most rapid and cheapest means of 
communication. In the 1926 season, the co-operative societies of Massalombarda, 
lesi, Iniola, Cesena, Lugo and Caltagirone sold on the consumers’ markets of Ger- 
many and Switzerland 866 trucks of goods for a sum of liras 7,763,499. The move- 
ment \vas however destined to attain even greater development from the formation 
in 1927 of the Section for the Co-operative Marketing of Agricultural Produce, b}^ 
the Italian Federation of Agricultural Consortia, largely as the result of the interest 
taken by the Farmers’ National Fascist Confederation [Confedevazionc Nazionale 
Fascista degli AgricoUon), The Federation active in the formation of this Section 
included also the Consandolo and the Ravenna Fruit and Vegetable Growers’ Co- 
operative Societies. The fundamental principle on which the organisation of col- 
lective marketing turns at the present day is that of separating the trading activ- 
ities proper from the other functions of the co-operative societies. It is intended that 
the commercial organisation, with a view to the systematic regulation of the distri- 
bution of goods to the centres of consumption, shall be uniform for all the societies 
of the kind and entrusted to their federation ; the separate societies, that is to say, 
should confine themselves to supervising the local production, making regulations 
for the members and attending to the technique of the gathering and handling of the 
produce, with uniformity of method and on lines indicated by the federation itself (i). 

The Section, the headquarters of which is at Bologna, groups 49 co-operative 
societies and has instituted offices and centres for forwarding at Munich, Basel, 


(i) Retio Poi/trzzi: L'esportazioiie coojxjrativa dw prodotti orto-fnitticoli. JJlialm A^ncola, N" 12. 
Piacenza, 1927, - MARCiii Vittorio: CfK^perasjione ed ortp-frutticoltura. Federazione Italiana dei Con- 
sorzi Agrari. i'iacenza, 1928. 
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Frankfort and Eondon, marketing a total of 73,384 quintals of producte for a total 
value of 7,264,000 liras in 1927: in 1928 it marketed, up to 28 October, 1854 truck- 
loads and 991 combined consignments, for 15 million bras. 

About 150 co-operative fruit and vegetable societies may be reckoned as exist- 
ing in Italy at the present time, and will derive much benefit from the large estab- 
lishment for pre-cooling of vegetables and fruit intended for export, constructed in 
1930 at Verona, an important railway centre. These premises are so equipped that 
400 truckloads of fruit can be warehoused and eighty despatched every 24 hours. 

6. Co-operative eabour societies. 

These societies are formed among workers, esi)ecially navvies and labourers in 
the building trades, primarily with the object of freeing the workers from dependence 
on the ordinary contractors and of directh^ undertaking contracts for public works, 
such as construction and maintenance of roads, bridges and canals, drainage, re- 
clamation, irrigation, land imimovement , etc. vSpecial laws were passed in their favour 
and they rapidly increased in number. The maximum value of contracts which may 
be given by tender or by private treaty to co-o];>erative societies for production and 
labour, according to the Decree of 8 February 1923, No. 422, is 1,000,000 liras ; but 
legally constituted societies may also combine in consortia to tender for larger con- 
tracts and to undertake in any part of the Kingdom to carry out public works for the 
State, for provinces, for communes, or for corporate l>odies. The maximum value 
of the contracts for public works which may be given to sucl: consortia may not 
exceed, according to the Decree ju.st referred to, the sum of 5,000,000 liras, except 
in cases in which the Government, on the advice of the Higher Council of Public 
Works, is satisfied that they offer sufficient guarantees from both the technical and 
the financial point of view. 

The co-operative labour societies, in order to be able to tender for public con- 
tracts, must apply for and obtain inscription in special registers kept at the pre- 
fectures. As a guarantee for the proper execution of the work, 5 per cent, of every 
instalment of payment that becomes due to them is withheld and is onl}^ paid to the 
societies when the work is completed and approved. Inscription in the special re- 
gi.ster.s renders the societies subject to government supervision, which is exercised 
through provincial commissions attached to each prefecture. The consortia, which 
are established by Royal Decree, become corporate bodies, and are subject to the 
rules of the Commercial Code in regard to all their commercial transactions and all 
matters arising out of them ; they enjoy the same fiscal privileges that are conceded 
to the individual co-operative societies. They are subject to the supervision of the 
Ministry of Corjiorations which does not allow them to be formed unless they arc 
provided with adequate financial means and are so organised as to give assurance 
that they will be able usefull}' to exercise their functions. They generally under- 
take the more important works and arrange that these shall be carried out by the 
component societies, to which they give assistance in technical matters, in manage- 
ment and in accountancy. They also negotiate for them the necessary loans. 

In March 1930 there were 20 consortia in existence, the most active being those 
of Bologna, Modena, Ravenna, Reggio Emilia, Udine, Grosseto and Milan. As to 
the co-operative societies undertaking public contracts, according to a recent state- 
ment made by the Ministry of Corporations (1), the total number of those inscribed 
in the si)ecial registers on 31 December 1929 was 1,301 and their meiTiber.ship 


(i) BoUcltino del Limoro c della Previdenza Socmlc, i\. 1-2-3- Rome, ist jiinuary-^i March i')3o \'III. 



amounted to 105,453. greater number occur in Emilia, there being 356 soci^ 
eties with 46,269 membres, and after that in Venetia (189 with 16,464 members), in 
Tuscany (124 with 11,564 members) and in Eombardy (102 societies with 5 » 7^3 
members). 

The co-operative societies for production and labour are grouped into a National 
Federation, subordinate to the National Institute of Co-operation. Of special in- 
terest in relation to agriculture are the co-operative societies formed by navvies and 
specialising in road-making and land improvement. They will doubtless have an 
important part to play in the great plan laid down by the Government (i) for the 
comprehensive improvement of land {honifica integrale) (by the Law of 24 December 
1928, No. 3,134) and for home migration and colonisation. In this field there are 
notable instances of co-oj)erative activit)?-, of which some examples may be quoted 
here. 

The Consortium among co-operative societies for production and labour at Reggio 
Emilia has carried out for the land improvement in the province of Parma works 
to the annual value of from 8 to 10 million liras which at times have given employ- 
ment to as many as 2,000 workmen. The Consortium of the province of Modena 
which was formed in 1915, and includes 40 co-operative societies, has a wide ex- 
perience in land improvement operations. In 1929 it accomplished works of the 
value of 13,402,000 liras.^ At the present time several hundred member workmen 
are engaged in the execution of public works entrusted to the consortium at a total 
value of about 20 million liras. In Tuscany the Consortium “ Maremma is formed 
among co-operative societies for production and labour, at Grosseto ; it began 
work in 1921 and has two sections : the labour and the agricultural section. The 
Labour Section is equipped to undertake building construction and land works, 
which the Section either executes on its own account, employing the labour elements 
of the co-operative societies, or transfers to the societies themselves. The object 
of the Agricultural Section is carry out Jand improvement and cultivation, employ- 
ing the farm labour which can be supplied from the societies. From 1926 the Sec- 
tion took the lease of an estate containing about 900 hectares, which it is radically 
transforming. About ten kilometres of ditches and canals have been dug for drain- 
age and collection of water, fences have been made, wells have been sunk, and shel- 
ters erected for men, live stock, machines and implements. When the work of im- 
provement and transformation was accomplivshed, cultivation was undertaken. 

Another notable example is that of the Milanese Co-operative Society for Pro- 
duction and Labour, which is reclaiming a part of the lower basin of the Sele, in 
the province of Salerno, a marshy and malaria-stricken district which is now well 
on the way to being rendered completely healthy. The society has erected a vil- 
lage of huts, partl}’^ in masonry and partly in wood, intended for lodging the work- 
men, with special sheds for deposit of materials and tools. It is at present arrang- 
ing for the construction of a great embankment and for the digging of a broad canal 
and for the pushing on of all the work of excavation and levelling of the land along 
which the water is to flow. A special building is put up for the surveyors, engineers 
and technicians whose business it is to ascertain all the characteristic features of the 
area so as facilitate the accomplishment of the work. In less than one year work 
to the value of nearly 6,000,000 liras has been carried out by more than 400 workers. 
The land drainage reclamation work will be supplemented, at a favourable time and 
side by side with the subsidiary work to be accomplished, by the complete work 
of land transformation in the full sense. 


(i) See also hiicmaiioml Review of Agriculture {Pari JI), No. 4, Rome, April i<)29. 
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The Labour Society of Ravenna Men Resident at Ostia and Fiumicino, a co- 
operative society with limited liability, also belongs to this group. It has been in 
existence for 56 years, in addition to other work accomplished for the State and for 
other public and private organisations, it carried out the historic reclamation of 
the lands of Ostia, Maccarese, Isola Sacra, and Camposalino in the Roman Canipagna, 
covering an area of 70,000 hectares (i). 

From statistics compiled by the National Institute of Co-operation it appears 
that the co-operative labour societies carried out in 1927 building works of various 
kinds to the value of 182,089,089 liras, reclamation works to the value of 45,459,436 
liras, and work of road upkeep to the value of 11,311,449 liras. 


7. CoiyLKCTIVE LAND-SHOI^DINO SOCTICTIICS. 

As has been seen, in the co-operative labour societies engaged in work of an 
agricultural character, the workers carry out works which may be described as pre- 
paring the land for cultivation. It is comparatively simple work, although essen- 
tial, and it involves very little risk. The co-operative land-holding societies («/- 
fiUanze colleUive), a form of co-operation which originated in Italy, are associations of 
workers ft)rmed with a view to obtain land for cultivation. They undertake farm- 
ing operations, assuming all the risks involved therein. They obtain land in most 
cases by taking it on a cash tenancy, but in some cases they take it on a share 
tenancy {mezzadria, ierzena, etc.), or even purchase it. Thus we may speak of col- 
lective cash tenancies, collective share tenancies and collective ownership. But the 
name of collective land-holding is more usually assigned to the society which under- 
takes the management of the farm without reference to the particular form of agree- 
ment on which the lands have been obtained. 

According to the system of farming the land, the land-holding societies are 
divided into societies with collective management and societies with individual man- 
agement. In the first case the land is administered and farmed directly b\' an as- 
sociation of agricultural workers as an undivided unit. The private ca])italist farm- 
er is replaced by the society which has undertaken the farming enterprise ; this 
society decides how the land shall be utilised, and how the fixed and circulating cap- 
ital shall be employed ; it engages regular workers, paid by the year, to look after 
the live stock and work the farm machines, as well as casual workers, paid b}^ the 
day or by the hour, or even in some types of cultivation, receiving a share of the pro- 
duce, for the other work of the farm. The only difference from an ordinary pri- 
vately owned farm is that the w^orkers, regular or casual, are chosen from amongst 
the members. As member, the farm worker has a right to a share in the nett profits 
of the undertaking ; as worker on the farm he has only a right to the w'ages or share 
of produce as stipulated. The society provides for the management and direction 
of the farm through its own executive bodies (Council, Presidential Bureau); fre- 
quently also by means of a specially engaged staff (farm manager, farm book- 
keeper) paid according to a special agreement. If an association has rented more 
than one farm someone is put in charge of each to direct and supervise the work. 

In the other type of land-holding societies i. e. with individual management, 
the society merely takes large blocks of land from the owners and distributes 
them in small lots among the members. This form is chiefly developed in Sicily, 


(1) Cristiano Focarile : I Romagnoli ad Ostia. Librcria del Littorio. Rome, 1928. 
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and in Lombardy (in the Provinces of Milan and Bergamo. In these cases the 
members aim at obtaining sufficient land to provide work for the family unit ; they 
hand over to the society a part of the produce obtained from the land or they pay 
the society an annual rent proportionate to the rent paid by it to the landowner. 
For the most part they carry out directly all the work which is necessary for 
securing the crop, but in recent years a tendency has been noticeable to execute 
jointly some more costly operations, such as motor-ploughing and threshing. The 
societies also purchase chemical fertilisers and distribute them amongst the 
members in accordance with their requirements, against payment in cash or on 
credit. 

The members of the land-holding societies with collective management are day 
labourers ; in the societies with individual management they are either labourers, 
small holders or share tenants. The land is taken on agreements for periods varying 
from a minimum of one year, in the case of joint share tenancies, to three, nine, fifteen 
years, etc., and the lands so taken on joint agreement are either the property of 
the State,' or of charitable institutions or other corporate bodies or of individuals. 
Besides farming the land, the co-operative land-holding societies usually exercise 
other functions for the benefit of their members, such as purchase of requisites and 
sale of produce, joint use of farm machines, manufacture of butter or cheese, mutual 
insurance of live stock. In respect of agricultural credit they act either as inter- 
niediary bodies of the institutions to which is delegated by law the exercise of credit 
functions, or as independent deposit and loan banks. They also exercise functions 
of a social character. 

These societies have however serious problems to meet and difficulties to over- 
come which are by no means trifling. Composed as they are of workers of a humble 
class and usually without means, they are obliged to have recourse largely to credit 
to obtain most of the sums needed for the taking up and managing of farms ; and 
even a partial crisis is enough to create embarrassment in the regular activity. Their 
financing can be arranged by any of the credit institutions functioning in the local- 
ities of their headquarters ; ordinary savings banks, popular banks, agricultural 
banks, etc. It may be noted that the necessity for organising a credit service ad- 
equate to the special conditions and requirements of this type of associations induced 
the Government to establish at the National Institute of Credit for Co-operation,, 
now the National Bank of Labour, a Section of Agricultural and Mortgage Credit 
(Decree-Law 22 April 1920, No, 516) with the function of exercising credit in favour 
of associations of agricultural workers legally constituted in corporate bodies and 
under form of co-operative societies which are owners or tenants of land or have 
obtained joint possession of lands. This Section was a kind of Bank for the associa- 
tions of peasant farmers, and was empowered to exercise the three types of credit : 
mortgage credit, improvement credit and credit for working capital. The present 
National Bank of Labour and its autonomous Section of Mortgage Credit exercise 
in part, in respect of the co-operative land-holding societies, the functions entrusted 
to this special organ. 

No small difficulty also attends the securing of lands for cultivation by the 
land-holding societies. They have been obtained, for the most part from private 
persons, and in recent years, from charitable institutions. Provision was made 
by the Decree Law of 4 August 1918, No. 1,218, for the letting of public lands to the 
co-operative .societies, the administrations of the provinces, communes and pub- 
lic charitable institutions being empowered, subject to previous authorisation by the 
prefects, to let lands belonging to them by treaty to co-operative land-holding soci- 
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eties. In addition when such administrations have decided to adopt the system of 
public auction preference must be given to the co-operative societies, if bidding is 
equal. Undoubtedly such provision encouraged in certain provinces agreements 
for the letting of lands between public bodies and co-operative land-holding societies. 
New and great possibilities were however opened to the societies by the scheme for 
the comprehensive land improvement of the national territory referred to above ; 
it is in fact considered to be advisable to entrust the execution of land improvement 
in a strict sense to the co-operative labour societies, making the co-operative 
land-holding societies, as well as other bodies, responsible only for the subsequent 
cultivation of the improved lands. 

Aanother question of capital importance for this type of co-operative 
society is that of technical and administrative assistance. For systematic farming 
the work of a technical manager is in fact indispensable ; so also is that of a 
book-keeper secretary who will make clear the position of the undertaking and sug- 
gest means whereb}^ it may draw profit from the farming or the marketing condi- 
tions.! The separate co-operative societies are not always in a position to form 
appropriate technical and administrative bodies, which often entail disproportion- 
ately heavy expenses. Hence comes the necessity for grouping the co-operative 
societies of every province in groups for the joint provision of such technical and 
administrative services as the associations could not singly set up. Thus have 
arisen various provincial federations or union.s and in 1930 a National Federation 
of the Co-operative Societies of Agricultural Workers (Rome) in which are grouped 
not only the societies having as object the farming of lands rented or owned, but also 
those for the execution of farm work or land operations. More than 400 co-oi)erative 
societies of this t5^pe belong to the Federation. 

According to an enquiry made by the National Institute of Co-operation (1), 
there were 314 co-operative farming societies at the end of 1928 distributed as follows : 
Lombardy 124, Emilia 73, Sicily 34, Veneto 24, Umbria and Latium 23, Piedmont 
12, Campania 10, Tuscany 9, the Julian Venetia 3, Apulia 2. Membership amount- 
ed to 46,724; share capital and reserves to 30,282,097 liras ; the value of the live 
stock to 37,211,090 liras and that of the buildings, machines and implements to 
41,128,315 liras. The societies were cultivating 63,674 hectare.s of land that was 
their own property and 178,938 hectares of rented land. The aggregate annual 
rent of the rented lands amounted to 2,961,220 liras, and the price paid for the lands 
purchased to 62,487,868 liras. The aggregate production in 1927 amounted to 
133,198,937 liras. The advances obtained from the National Bank of Labour stood 
in 1928 at the sum of 30,993,672 liras, and those obtained from other banks to 
25,880,749 liras. 

Co-operative societies of this type are especially numerous andw-ell organised in 
Emilia, and particularly in the province of Ravenna, where they originated in the 
attempt to find an effective remedy for agricultural unemployment, due to the 
excessive number of farm labourers and not relieved by emigration. In this province 
the societies were grouped xmder the Federation of Co-operative Societies in Ravenna, 
to which on 31 December 1929, there were 20 societies affiliated, cultivating 3 » 79 ^ 
hectares of owned land and 5,317 of rented land, making a total of over 9,000 hec- 
tares. The following statement of their position may be of interest. 


(i) “ Efticiensca del moviniento I'ooperativo italiano adercnte all’Enle Nazionale della Cooperazioiie » 
Koma, November iqzS-VII. 
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Assets. 

l„ra& 

Land and buildings, rural 22,232,279.86 

Land and buildings, urban 1,920,020.55 

Live stock 2,767,214.00 

Machines, implements, etc 3,679,361.30 

Stocks in store 2,916,924.32 

Unexhausted cultivation values 6,942,617.74 

Balances on current accoimt with the Federation . 11,749,361.01 

Due from administrations with which contracts have 
been made 2,275,166.37 

Sundry assets 4,544,606.36 

Total assets .... 59,027,551.53 

Losses 10,550.39 


59,038,101.92 


Loans 11,490,346.07 

Bills 15,066,100.00 

Over drafts from Credit Institutes 2,425,255.62 

Overdrafts from Federation . 11,311,448.19 

Sundry liabilities 6,920,589.57 

Sundry creditors 3,797,223.76 

Share capital 4,918,750.21 

Reserves 2,749,661.43 

Total liabilities . . 58,679,374.85 

Profits 358,749.07 

59,038,123,92 


From the above statement it results that the aggregate net owned capital of 
the societies at the end of 1929 was 8,016,610.32 liras, composed as follows : 



lyiras 


Share capital . . . 4,918,750.21 

Reserve funds . 2,749,661,43 

Net profits in 1929 348,198.68 

Total . . . 8,016,610.32 


To this should be added the large reserve consisting in the low value assignedjto 
the assets and in particular to the lands, which for a total of 4,690 hectares are shown 
the statement as 22,232,279 liras, or 4,740 liras per hectare. 

In 1929 the Federation obtained a profit of 168,925 liras from the farms, 3,255 
hectares in area, which it owns and directly manages, in spite of the fact that the 
year was an unfavourable one on account of the fall in prices and the drought that 
seriously affected the beet and forage crops. 

Some special note may be made of the figures relating to the separate crops. 
From the 2,015 hectares under wheat cultivation a production of 45,789 quintals 
was obtained, equivalent to an average yield of more than 22 quintals the hectare, 
the highest in the province. The beetroot crop was reduced by drought to 297,033 
quintals on an area of 1,242 hectares with an average yield of 239 quintals per hec- 
tare. This reduction was in part only compensated by the high sugar content : there 
was in fact an aggregate of 5,357,898 polarimetric degrees which, paid on the basis 
of 0.75 liras per degree, gives a sum of 4,018,423 liras with an average of 3,235 liras 
I)er hectare. The cultivation of tomatoes is also important, the production amount- 
ing to 26,000 quintals with no hectares of land under cultivation. 

Allusion must also l)e made to the social aspect of the work of the co-operative 
land holding societies, in order that their character may be more fully understood. 
It suffices to mention that the Federation in 1929 .set in order, as from July 1920, 
the labour records of all the members having the right to inscription in the National 
Social Insurance Fund {Cassa Nazionale per le Assicitrazioni Sociali) and regulated 
their j)osition in relation to social insurance. In doing so it incurred charges 
amounting to about half a million liras. It has thus been possible to assure to about 
a thousand workers who are members of the societies, pensions varying from 600 to 
800 liras per aimum, payable at the age of 65, and moreover to regulate the position 
of all members of the co-operative societies so that they from now can have 
the benefit of the pension for disablement and old age, care in the case of tubercul- 
’ losis for themselves and members of their family, and compensation for accidents in 
work. 

In the same region, in the province of Reggio, the agricultural co-operative 
.society of S. Vittoria has been working since 1889 with a member ship of over 900 
members. This society farms about 865 hectares, 285 on a profit sharing basis, 225 
on a cash tenancy and the remainder in ownership. 

In Ivombardy, in the province of Bergamo, it has been recently decided, in 
respect of the co-operative landholding societies, to ensure to them careful technical ^ 
management, to maintain on the farms the best type of farming families, to give at- " 
tention to the systematic division into holdings of the lands, while avoiding the undue 
splitting up of areas which is prejudicial to remunerative cultivation, every family 
havikg to work a parcel of land sufficient fos itself and in proportion to the labouring 
strength. A typical exaUiple is given by the Agricultural Co-operative Society of 
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Calvenzano, which has been in existence for 42 years, owns 155 hectares and tents 
on a cash basis 100 hecta;res. 

In Latiiim special note may be made of the " Agricultural Co-operative Society 
formed among farm families from Ravenna living at Ostia " founded in 1915, an 
offshoot of the Co-operative Society of Ravenna Men Resident at Ostia and Fiumicino 
of which mention has been made in an earlier paragraph. It farms in emphyteusis 
the public lands of Ostia (650 hectares), on which are grown wheat, barley, oats, 
watermelons, vegetables and sugar beet. The harvest of 1928-29 yielded 5^000 quin- 
tals of cereals. The average yield in wheat has been 18 quintals per hectare, much, 
higher than that of the region as a whole. A scheme of splitting up the estate into 
small holdings is under contemplation and will make possible the placing of a num- 
ber of farm families. 

The co-operative landholding societies in Sicily are of relatively early date, 
and originated in the necessity for eliminating the gahellotto or individual renting 
land as a speculation. Here the type of society is that with individual manage- 
ment. Their development was promoted by the Agricultural Credit Section of* 
the Bank of Sicily which in 1928 included, as its intermediary bodies, 39 co-oper- 
ative land-holding societies which rented 62 farms in all, the total area being 18,614 
hectares (1). The agricultural co-operative society of Cammarata, in the province 
of Agrigen turn, has been in existence for 16 years and has a membership of 824, 
with a guarantee capital of nearly 16 million liras, a turnover of about 7 millions and 
a reserve fund of 400,000 liras. It owns an estate for which a complete scheme of 
splitting up into holdings has been prepared with a view to changes in the sysitem 
of cultivation, and the technical management has also been ensured. In order that 
the members may not be obliged, so as to meet their engagements, to sell products 
at the time of the harvest at unremunerative prices, arrangements have been made 
for the construction of a large co-operative store of 6,000 quintals of wheat in capacity, 

The " Colaianni Agricultural Co-operative Society of Menfi (Agrigentum) has 
a membership of 600 persons who have become small cultivating owners as the 
result of splitting up a latifundium, paid for in the course of 10 years at more than 
one million liras. 

The " Casalini Co-operative Society of Centuripe (Knna)’ lias recently bought 
an estate of 847 hectares for the, price of 1,700,000 liras, paid from its own funds, 
with advance>s paid by the niem^rs purchasing and with a loan of 700,000 liras 
obtained from the Bank of Sicily. It has been subdivided into 86 lots, and 
assigned to the same number of families of farmer members. The " Conibattente " 
Co-operative Society of Francofonte (Syracuse) which was founded in 1919 has 
made provision for the transformation and subdivision of the Ragameli estate, 
assigned to the society by the National Institute of Ex-Service Men (Opera Nazioftale 
dei Combattenti) for the price of 1,414,000 liras, payable in eight annual instalments. 
To fulfil the obligations assmned in respect of this Institute, the estate was divided 
into 1,037 lots • the typical plot of land is of the value of 1,412 liras and 63 ares 
in extent. Provision was made for a speedy carrying out of certain agricultural 
improvements : roads of approach were cut, cheap dwelling houses erected, torrents 
were regulated, canals dug and large numbers of fruit trees were planted. In con- 
sequence of the improvements executed, the average present value of the plots 
' varies between 18 and 20 thousand liras and some reached ioo,ooo liras, so that the 


(f) Notizie suU'econdmm aiciHdtiii. Anno 1938-VII ”, Banco di Sicilia. Osscrvatotio Economico. 
Palcnno^.- 1.930.' ' 
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value of the estate amounts to-day to about 20 million liras as compared with a 
purchase price, according to report, of 1,414,000 liras. 

Taken as a whole it may be stated that the co-operative land-holding societies 
represent an exi^eriment undoubtedly involving economic difficulties but of great 
social interest. They have in most cases contributed to the solution of problems 
of land settlement , which it would otherwise have been difficult to handle. 


'8. AORICUT/rURAL MITTUAT. INSURANCE SOCTETTES. 

Agricultiural mutual insurance in Italy has some remote origins in the small 
rural communes of the Alps where exist societies of mutual insurance against losses 
of live stock. There are however no general and recent statistics avaiiable in this 
respect. According to the last calculation there were about 1,350 mutual insurance 
societies in Italy, organised for the mo.st part in the original form, according, that is, 
to the system of distributing the losses amongst the members, and not grouped in 
federations. 

A group of societies working on a systematic basis and with good resuhs is that 
of the province of Trento, where there is a Provincial Inspectorate of Mutual hive 
Stock Insurance Societies. It is understood that insurance societies that wish to 
benefit by the assistance given by this institution are expected to adopt model rules 
and to be constituted legally. Their registers are inspected at least once a year by 
the Inspectorate, which at the close of every year of insurance compiles the balance 
sheet of the different insurance societies. At the beginning of every half year a 
Commission of three experts examines the estimates of each society. The members 
are compensated in all cases of death of stock or of forced slaughtering of the in- 
sured animals, in the proportion of 80 per cent, of the insurance value. The com- 
pensation extends also to losses caused b} epijsootic diseases. The Inspectorate 
acts through a technical adviser of the societies, and by means of reprCvSentatives of 
the parties concerned gives judgment in disputes between the societies and members. 
P'rom the end of the war up to 1929 there were legally founded and legally constituted 
200 insurance societies of this t\’pe, In 1926-27 compensation payments made were 
covered to the extent of nearly half by the net return derived by sale of the car- 
cases, hides, etc. This return is constantly increasing with a corresponding diminu- 
tion in the net loss due to the deaths, etc., the total loss in 1926 27 being less than 
I per cent, of the assured capital. 

The administration ex|)enses varied in the nine years 1918-19 to 1926-27 between 
a minimum of 0.23 per cent, of the assured capital on the first >'ear to a maximum 
of 0.25 per cent, of the capital in the ninth year. In that period the maximum 
average exj^enditure for the compensation payments and the administration of the 
societies was 1.56 i)er cent, of the assured capital (i). 

To promote the reorganisation of the former mutual insurance societies and 
in gener^ to place this type of society on more systematic bases and to encourage 
their formation there was issued in 1919 the Decree-Taw of 2 September, No. 1,759 
(modified by the Decree-Taw of 21 October 1923, No. 2,479), By this legislation 
it was enacted that agricultural mutual insurance societies, in order to enjoy the 
benefits provided by the law, must operate within an area strictlly local, must fix 
the annual amount of the contributions within the limit to be fixed by Royal Decree, 


(i) mutuii assicurajtione del bestianie nella provincia di Trento” Ispettorato] provinciale 
nmtue bestiame. Trento, 1929. 



observe the priridple of unpaid official services, except in regard to the secretary 
and the cashier, and must have no speculative object. The societies complying 
with these requirements obtain legal recognition by decree of the Prefect. The 
documents constituting the society and these relating to admission and withdrawal 
of members are exempt from registration and stamp tax ; similar exemption is ex- 
tended to all the documents relating to the operations to be accomplished. All 
the sums annually assigned to the reserve are exempt from the income-tax (ricchezza 
mobile). The .societies regulated by the I)ecree already mentioned may make pro- 
vision for reinsurance of their own risks and for the safeguarding of their own in- 
terests, by combining in federations or reinsurance societies. 

In the first five years of application of these rules there were legally recognised 
424 insurance societies, of which 276 were societies for insurance against mortality 
in livestock, 98 against fire, 42 against mortality in livestock, injury to live stock 
and thefts of live stock, 6 against losses by hail and two against damage to crops. 

At the end of July 1930 the National Federation of Agricultural Mutual In- 
surance Societies was formed, to which there belong about 600 societies. A compre- 
hensive scheme of reorganisation of the societies is contemplated, to be applied in 
particular to the live stock societies, for which it appears to be essential and urgently 
required. 

G. COSTANZO. 


AGRICULTURAL LEGISLATION 


Summary of Lawa and Regulations. 

Chile. — Decreto ntimero 12. Aprueba el texto definitivo del decreto reglamentario 
sobre la « niosca de la fruta ». — 4 septiembre 1930. — Diana Oficial, No. 15782 (26 sep- 
tiembre 1930). 

[This Decree prohibits the importation of all fredi vegetable products, whatever 
their provenance, which might be the means of introducing fruit fly. All fresh fruits 
are examined and also vegetables, esi)ecially tomatoes, aubergines, piunpkins, French 
beans and pimentoes. 

An exception, is made in favour of fre.sh fruit coming from California ; of bananas, 
pineapples, coco-nuts " pallas ” dates, water melons and cucumbers when these are 
imported from Bcuador, of the above-mentioned fruits and for vegetables coming from 
Peru and Brazil provided they come from a zone certified by the authorities there to he 
free from fruit fly ; and lastly of fruits coming from the Argentine Republic witli the 
exeejition of oranges, on the same conditions as mentioned above. 

All fruits and other plant products imported shall be accompanied by a health cer- 
tificate to be attached to the hill of lading etc. This certificate must receive the visa 
of the Chilean consul at the port of embarkation. 

All maritime and land trattvSport companies, merchants or private i>ersons guilty 
of breach of the rules of the present decree shall be liable to the penalties specified in 
art. 12 of the Plant Protection Law]. 

Spain. — Real decreto estipulando las norraas a que habrd de ajustarse la ex|)orta- 
cion de naranjas, mandarinas, toronjas y limones. — 11 octubre 1930. — Gacela de Ma- 
drid, No. 285 (12 octubre 1930), 

[Exporters must l)e registered on the official Register kept for the purpose at tlie 
Commercial Section of the Ministry of National Economy, F^vev year, in the montlx of 
January, the exporters must prove by means of *a certificate clelivered by the Chamber 
of Commerce of their pajiicular district, that they still carry on tl*^ same profes^on. 

The re^stered number shall be reproduced on all packages of citrus fruits e^Orted. 

It shall be unlawful to export oranges, tangerines and lenions which are not vSitfficient- 
ly ripe or wliich are artificially coloured. The fruits must be of excellerit qu^ity and 
must be packed in sxich a way tliat they will be in a proper state of presejrvation at 
die end of their journey. In certain cases fruit of defective quali^ may be rnipcffted 
provided they are not meant for the table and provided their nature is de^ly indicated 
on the package. Tlxe fruit exported must be of uniform quality, size aha hiaturf^f 
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They shall 1 ^ submitted before exportation to inspection by the State authorities. A 
certificate with the visa of the Official Inspection Service shall be. delivered and in turn 
handed over to the customs authorities. A second certificate shall be drawn up by the 
maritime authorities as evidence that the fruit has been shipped in accordance with the 
conditions prescribed in the present Decree. The State may delegate this po'wer of 
inspection to legally constituted associations or syndicates of ex|X)rters Commissions 
oomjwsed of the said Chambers of Commerce and Syndicates shall be responsible for 
this work of inspection. 'I'liCvSe Commissions shall deliver the certificates mentioned 
above, they shall keep in mind information sent by commercial advisers anci attadies, etc. 
in orrler to control the proj.x'r exportation of ormiges, tangerines and lemons to foreign 
markets. 

The Minister of National Bcoiiomy vshall have full power to sUwSi)end the functions of 
any Commission whose work is not vsatisfactory, without prejudice to any penalties it 
might incur by breach of the laws and regulations m force |. 

nSpain. - Real decrcto relative a los requisitos indi.si)ensables para poder ejercer 
la exi)ortaci6n dc vinos, licores y bebidas alcoliolicas - 23 septicinbre 1030 — Caccta 
df' iVadnd, No. 2 (k) (26 septiembre 1030) 

[On and from i November 1^)30, all ])ersoiivS wishing to ex])ort wines, liquors and 
alcoholic beverages must be registered on the official Register created for this purpose 
at the Commercial Section of tlie Ministry of National lu'onomy in conformity with the 
Royal Order of 11 December T029 

J^xporters must pre.seiit in the month of January of ev(*ry year a certificate deliv- 
ered by the Ofi'udal Syndicate of Wine Kxporters or by- the Syndicate of Producer- Ex- 
porters of liquors and alcoholic beverages or, failing that, by the Chamber of Commerce 
of tile particular district, as evidence tliat they^ are still exercising the same ])rofes.sion 
ICxjKirters who have been puni.shcd hy serious penalties of a fiscal or commercial 
character may have their names struck off the register. 

The registered number shall be reproduced on all cases in whicli wines, Ihjuors and 
alcoholic beverages arc exportisl 

Syndi<'ates and associations of prodiicer-exportervS of wines liquors and alcoholic 
beverages which cxi.sted legally^ before the publication of the prc\sent Decree 'who make 
ap])licatioii befiire 1 No\ ember 1930, may' receive official recognition of their acti\ity^ 
For this purpose the vsyiidieate.s or associations in (lueslhm must re])rescnt more than 
half of the producer-exporters of the particular district 

After T November 1030 this official character shall onlv be re('ogni/.od as belonging 
to the syndicates and associations reprcvsentiug two-thirds of the ]>rodiK'er-exportcrs f)f 
the district and having a minimum membership of eight persons , official recognition 
cannot be given to more than one .syndicate in the same region. 

These official syndicates vshall rank as official corporations, and shall be vState con.sult- 
ing bodies 'J'hey shall represent the classes engages! in the production and ex])ortation 
of wines, liquors and alcoholic bei erages for all puq)oses , the> vshall hav’c the right of 
inspection iiivsofar as concerns the ])rcKiuction , circulation and exportation ol the said 
products ; they vshall liave the power of controlling the use of marks and descriptions 
of origin and can take samples of any* wines etc. .sent abroad 

The advantages and facilities contemplated by' the law' shall be reserved exclusively' 
to the members of the official .syndicates 'I'he areas within w'hich the various official 
syndicates are to act .shall be laid down by’ the (k‘neral Dej^artment of Commerce and 
Customs I*olicy on the advice of the Official chaiubtrs of Commerce 

The official symdioates sliall be under the general control of the tknieral Department 
of Commerce which may' delegate its rights to the Chmnbers of Commerce. 

The official syndicates may unite "to form regional P'ederatioiis which shall enjoy 
the same rights and be submitted to the same control as the syaidicatesj 
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press, 1924. i8op. (lastitute for govenmient research. Service monographs of the 
U. S. Govemement, n® 29). 

UkRANSKI, W. von. Die Risikobelastnng des laiidwirtschaftlichen Betriebc^s. 
Kiel, Heinrich Moller Sohne, 1929. 72S.,Diagr. 

[Inaugnral-DiSvSertation, Kiel] . 

[Arbeiten fuis dem Institut fiir landwirtschaftliche Betricbslelire an der Uiiiver- 
sitat Kiel], 

UNiTKt) Statics. Bureau oe the census. Cotton production in the U. S. Crop of 
1920. Washington, Govt, print, off. 1930. 

Wageningen. I/Andbouwhck)GEScho()E. 12. Jaarboek, 1930. Wageningeii, 

[Annuaire de TBcole sup. d'agriculture de Wageningen j. 

Wai,eace, B. B. and L. R. Bbminsticr, International control of raw materials. 
Washington, The Brookings institution, 1930. 479P. 

WeissenbKRGER, O. Der Existenzkampf der deutscheu Landwirtscliaft. Ber- 
lin, W. Christian, 1930. 54vS. 

'Whitaker’s almauach 1931. London, Whitaker, 1931. 

WttRTTEMBERGisCHE LANiiWiRTSciiAiH'SKAMMER, Stuttgart. Laiidwirtschaft- 
iiche Betriebsverhaltnisse in Wurttemberg uiid Untersuchungsergebiiisse iiber die 
Rentabilitat latidw, Betriebe. Wirtschaftsjalire 1927/28, ' 1928/29. Stuttgart, 
"Verlag Buch- und Wirtschaftsberatungsstelle der Wiirtt. Laridwirtschaftskammer, 
1929-1930. 2Bde. 


Periodicals. (l) (2). 

AORAR^rvui: I’roblemy. (Les Probl^es agraires). 1927. bimeslr. Moskva. R. 12 
int., R. 15 dtr, 

[Mejdoimarodnyi Agrarnyi Institout. Moskva. (Institut Agraire International, 
Moscou)] . 

Agraruiv. V. 16, 1930, heba. Buciire^ti. 1 .. 150 int. ; L. 250 etr. 

[Organ al wLigii agrarewl. 

Archivio Giuridico « Filippo Seraiini » S. 4, v. 19 (103), 1930. trim. Modena. 
I/it. 50 int. ; Lit. 60 etr. 

Ardeaeui. economic. (Brdelyi kozgazdasag). v. 5, 1929. hebd. Cluj. Too. 

L’AsSISTENza soci ale agricola. V. i. 1928, mens. Roma, Lit. 40 int. ; Lit. 60 tTr. 

L’ Association a^icole [organe de la C. N. A , A.] et Bulletin'^de Documentation 
des Grouj)ements agricoles, v. 4, 1930. hebd. Paris. IT. ]6o. 

[Coiiied^ratidii Natioiiale des Associations Agricoles]. 

L'AVANGtJAKDIA mrale. V. i, 1930. bimens. Roma, Lit, 12. 

[Sindacato Nazionale Fascista Tecnici Agricoli]. 

BANQUE Nationale de Bulgarie. Bulletin meiisud. 1930. Sofia. 

BaromeTRO economico. Supplemento ai Bollettini deH’Agenzia di Infonna- 
zioni per la Stampa «Aleasandro Volta ». v. i. 1929. mens. Roma, Lit. 50 int.; 
Lit. 75 4 ttr. 

(1) Previous list January 1930, The list wiU continue in the following numbers. 

(2) List of abbreviations: bihebd, (twice weekly), bimeiis. (twice niontkly), bimestr. (two monthly), 
hebd. (weekly), int* (price for the interior), 6tr. (foreign countries), irr. (irregular), mens, (monthly), 
N. S, (new series), sehi. (half yearly), s. (series), q. (daily), trim, (quarterly), v. (volume). 
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BifAttER fnr landwirtschaftUdie Mark^ 1930. mens. Betlm, RM. X2. 

[Inatitut f<ir landwirtschaftliche Marktfor^ung], 

Boi^ETiM mettsal da Direc5ao Geral de I^stadfstiea. v. i, 1929, Lisboa. 42 $00 
int. ; ^.10 etr. 

[Minist^rio das Finan9as]. 

BoiyKTiN de la Direccion general de Fstadistica. v. i, 1929. irr. Lima. 

[Ministerio de Hacienda]. 

BoivivETTiNO econoniico dell'Eritrea. v. i, 1928. mens. Asmara. Lit. 30 int. ; 
Lit. 40 6tr. 

[Ufficio Eritreo deirBconomia]. 

La Bourse Egyptienne. v. 26, 1929. qnot. Le Caire. P. T. 200 int. ; jP. L. 
325 ^^tr. 

BuuKTiN Informativ al Ministerului Agriculturii Domeniilor. v. i. 1930, 
biinens. Bucure^ti. 

[Sec'fia de Studii, Bocnmentare §i Statisticft]. 

Buui^Ttn TJniunei Canierelor de Comer^fi de Industrie, a. 1, 1926. mens. Bucu- 
rc^ti. L. 400. 

BUW.HTIN de la Banque Nationale du Royaume de Yougoslavie. Service des 
EtudCvS P>jononiiques. v. 2, 1930. trim. Belgrade. 

Bui,UETiN d'Infomiation et de Documentation, Banque Nationale du Royamne 
de Yougoslavie. 1929. trim. Belgrade (remplac^ par « Bulletin de la Banque Natio- 
nale du Rojmume de Yougoslavie. Service des Etudes li^conomiques »). 

BuivbKTiN d'Information et de Documentation. Banque Nationale de Rouraa- 
nie. Service des Etudes Economiques. v. 2, 1950. mens. Bucarest. 

BuuuETXN d ’Informations Coox>eratives. "v. i, 1929. bimens. Bucsirest. 

[Office National de la Coop<^Tation Roumaine]. 

Btll/WCtlN de Documentation sur le Marche de la Viande. v. i, 1928. mens. Paris. 

[Associiition Gen^rale des Producteurs de Viande]. 

BuuiVP^TiN des Cbambres Bulgares de Commerce et d’Indu.strie. v. 8, 1929. 
mens. Sofia. L. 120 int. ; L. 180 etr. 

[Chambre de Commerce et d’ Industrie de Sofia]. 

Bureau International du Travail, Informations Cooperatives, v. 6, 1929, 

irr. Geneve. 

The C. L. A. (Central Landowners’ Association) Journal, v, 10, 1929. trim. 
London. 

Cahikr International des Associations Agricoles, a. i, 1929. mens. Rome. 

[Commission Internationale Permanente des ^Associations Agricoles (C.I.P.A.) 
pres I'Institut International d’ Agriculture]. 

CoNSUM. V, 9, 1929. hebd. Cluj. L, 1000. 

Crop Estimates in Manchuria. Report. 1928* irr, Harbin. 

[Research Office. G. M. Department. T'raffic Office, South Manchuria Railway 
Company. Harbin Office], 

DEXi^Cim BAUBRNZErruNC. V. 4, 1930. hebd. Berlin, RM. 6. 

[Deiitsclie Bauemschaft]. 



EiER-B6rSp:. V. 20, 1920. hebd. Berlin. RM. 18 int. ; RM. 24 etr. 

I/ElW)Piv Nouvelle. v. t2, 1929. hebd. Paris. Pr. 80 int. ; Fr. s. 25 etr. 

The Farm and Market (y h'femi a'r Farcliiiad). v. i, 1929. trim. Abery.stvvvtli. 
Sh. 1. 

[Department of Agricultural Economics. University College of Wales], 

Farm Population and Rural Eife .Activities, v. r, 19^7. trim. Washington, D. C. 
[U. S. Department of Agriculture. Bureau of Agricultural Economics]. 

Ficdkra^ao .Agricola. v. i, 1929. bimeiis. Lisboa. 15800 int, ; Sh. 6/- <§tr. 
[Federa^ao de Sindicatos Agricolas do Centro de lAirtugal]. 

llARicl ticaret i^in aylik istatistik. (Statistique mensuelle du Commerce exte- 
ricur de la Turquie). 1928. nien.s. Ankara. Ltq. 18 int.; $12 etr. 

[Maliye Vekaleti. Ciunriiker Umum Mudurliigii. Istatistik ve Tetkik Mudiir- 
liigii. (MinisttTe des l-'inances. Direction (hhieralc des Douanes. Direction des vSta- 
tistiques et du Controle)]. 

Der IIiaMATDiKNST. V. lo, 1930. biniciis, Berlin. RM. 7,20. 

[Rcichszcntrale fiir Heimatdieiist j. 

iNl'JCKNATioNAi, Bulletin of the Agricultural As.sociations. v. t, 1929. mens. 
Rome. 

['fhe Permanent International Commission of Agricultural ASvSociations. (C. 
1 . P. A.) at the internatiom'd Institute of Agriculture]. 

iNTrCKNATiONAi, lyabour Ohice. Co-operativ(^ Infonnatioii. v. 6, 1929. irr. Ge- 
neva, 

The Japan Trade Review, v. 2, 1929. bimestr. Yokohama. $1.50. 

[The Yokohama Chamber of Comni(.‘rce and Industry j. 

Kickkskki)6k La])ja. (La lYuille des Conimer9ants). v. i, 1929. hebd. Nag}^- 
V li rad ( Oradea -Mare) . 

[Ph'dcdyi es Banati Kt‘rc“skedehni 'IVstiiletek Szdvedsege. (Association des Cor- 
porations commerciales de la Transylvanie et du Banal )j, 

KorjyKKTivJvST. (Le Collectiviste). T«)2o. bimciis. Moskva. R. 5. 

KoopiCKATIVKN Podeni. (Le Progres coopcAatif). v. i, i()29. mens. Sofia. 
Lv. 50. 

[Obcht saiouz na balgarskite zcmledelski ktx>])cratsii. (Union gthierale des Coo- 
jxTatives agricolcs Bulgarcs)]. 

Krajinsk;^ Yestnik ]>rc vSlovensko. (Journal regional pour la vSlovaqiiie). v. 2, 
1929. 3 fois p. mois. Brati.slava. Kc. So. 

[Ktajinski Urad y Bratislave. (Bureau regional)]. 

KrksTIIANSKII lourist. (Le Juri.stc du Travailleiir de la I'erre). T929. bimens. 
Mo.skva. R. 3 int. 

Lavoro Industriale. v. 1, 1930. mens. Roma. Lit. 24. 

[Confederazione deiSiiidacati Favseisti dcHTndustria]. 

Labour Gazette, v. 8, 1929. mens. Bombay. Rs. 12. 

[Labour Office, Secretariat. Government of Bombay]. 

Labour Research the Monthly Circular of the Labour Research Department, 
v. 19, 1930. mens. London, Sh, 3. 

MAANDKiyijKSCHK Mededeeliugen van <ie Cooj^eratieve Centrale Boerenleen- 
bank te Eindhoven. 1929. mens. Eindhoven. 
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Markxrundschau fiir den Gartenbau. 1930. hebd. Berlin. 

[Preisberichtstelle beim deutscheii Landwirtscliaftsrat. Reichsverband des deiit- 
schen Gartenbaues] . 

II Massimaric) del Foro Italiano. v. i, 1930, bihebd. Roma. Lit. 40. 

Medkiros’ Bulletin. Weekly Report. 1928. Sao Paulo. 

[S. MedeirOvS. Commercial Information Bureau]. 

Mkssagkr Polonai.s. v. 6. 1930. q. Varsovie. ZI.60. 

II Messaggero Agricolo. v. 2, 1930. liebd. Roma. Lit. 10,50 int, ; Lit. 21 etr. 

MEzdCAZDASAci Kozlony. (Revue d’Agricvilture). v. 2, 1929. mens. Buda- 
pest. Pengos 20 int. 

[Orszjigos Mezogazdasagi Kamara. (Cliambre Centrale d' Agriculture)]. 

MitTEII,ungen der Vereinigung des Wollhandels. 1926. irr. Leipzig. 
[Vereinigung des Wollhmidels]. 

Monthly Bulletin. IT. S. S. R. Chamber of Commerce for Western Trade, v. i. 

1929. mens. Moscow. 

The MonThev Bulletin of financial and economic Stati.stiCvS. 1926-27. Tokyo, 
(remplace depuis 1928 par « The Monthly Report on Current I^cononiic Condi- 
tions))). 

[The Tokyo Chamber of Connnerce]. 

Monthly Circular. Economic RevSC‘arch Department. Mitsubishi (Toshi Kaisha. 
1925. mens. Tokyo. 

[Mitsubishi Holding Co.] 

The MoNtimY Circular of the Labour Research Department. N. S. v. 13-19, 1924- 

1930. mens. London. (remplac<^ depiiis Juin 1930 par “Labour Research the 
Monthly Circular of the Labour Research Department “). 

MoNTirnv Report on current Economic Copditions. 1928. mens. Tokyo. Y. 4,20 
int.*; 82,40 <^tr. 

[Tokyo CJiamber of Commerce and Industry]. 

Na Fronte Kollektivizatsii. (vSur le Front de la Collectivisation). 1929. biincns. 
Moskva, R. 8. 

[Vsesoiouznyi sovet i soiouza soiouzov s. kh. kooperatsii. (Conseil Superieur et 
Union des Unions des Ccx)p<^rations agricolcs)]. 

NaciirichTEN iiber den Vieli- und Fleischmarkt. Amsgabe C (Viehwirtschaft). 
1930. hebd. Berlin. 

[Preisberichtstelle b, deutscheii Landwirtscliaftsrat u. genossenschaftl. Reiclis- 
viehverwertung m. b. H.]. 

De Nedereandsche Conjmictuur. 1929. trim.'s-Gravenhage. FI. 1,40. 
[Centraal Bureau voor de Statistiek]. 

Nedereandschic Conjunctuurlijnen. Overdruk van het Bijvoegsel van de Eco- 
nomische en Sociale Kroniek van het Centraal Bureau voor de Statistiek. 1926-1929. 
FI. 1,60 trim. 's-Gravenhage. (remplace depuis le 4® trim. 1929 par «De Keder- 
landsche ConjunctuuD)). 

Pianqvoe Khoziaistvo. (Flan d'Economie Nationale). 1929. mens. Moskva. 
R. 24 int. ; R. 30 6 tr. 

[Caspian aSvSR. (Plan d’Etat de rURSS)], 

The PoEtSH Economist. V. 4, 1929. mens. Warsaw. ZI.30. 



PowTiCA Sociale. v. i, 1929. mens. Roma. hit. 124. 

PRIVREDA (Ir'Econoinie). v. 5, 1930. mens. Zagreb. D. 150 int, ; I). 300 ^tr. 

[Komora za trgovinu, obrt i industriju n Zagrebu. (Cliambre de Commerce, 
Industrie et Metiers)]. 

PROW 5 TARSKAIA Revoliutsiia. (La Revolution proletaire) v. is, 1930. mens. 
Moskva. R.12. 

[Institout Lenina pri Tsk. VKP. (Institut Lenin)]. 

La R 15 :pubIvIQUFv (edition fran9aisedu « Djumhouriel »). v. 6. 1930. q. Stam- 
boul. Ltq. 13,50 int. ; Ltq. 22 etr. 

Revista PX'onoraica. v. i, 1928. mens. Buenos Aires. 

[Banco de la Nacioii Argentina. Oficina dc Investigaciones econornicas] . 

Revuk d'Economie Rurale. v. i, J929. biniestr. Paris. Fr. 25. 

Rivista di Diritto Civile, v. 22, 1930. bimestr. Milano. Lit. 60 int. ; Lit. 90 etr. 

Rivlsta di Diritto Piibblico e della Pubblica Ammini.strazione in Italia. — La 
Ciiustizia Amministrativa. S. 2. v.22, 1930. mens. Roma. Lit. 71 int. ; Lit. 90 cHr. 

La Roumanik economique. v. i, 1926. bimCvStr. Bucarest. 

(Union des Cliambres de Commerce et d 'Industrie]. 

R1T.MANISCHER Lloyd. ZeitvSehrift fiir Handel, Industrie und P'inanzwirt- 
seliafl. v. 14, 1929. liebd. Cluj. L 1000 int. ; Fr. s. 40 etr. 

vSachstsciik landwirtscliaflliclie Zeitsclirift. v. 75. 1927. liebd. Dresden. RM. 12. 

[Landwirtscliaftskammer fiir den Freistaat Sachsen]. 

SAVirrsKAic Boudaoimitslva. (Sovetskoe Stroitclivstvo) (I, a Construction sovitC 
ti(iue), V. 4, 1929. mens. Min.sk (remplace depuis 1930 par « vSotsyalistytchnae 
Boudaounitstva » (Soziali.stitche.skoe Stroitelistvo) (La Construction socialiste). 

[Cfosplan BSSR (Plan d’Etat de I’URSS Russie Blanche)]. 

SKElSKO-khoziaistvemiaia Gazeta. (Journal d’Econoinie agricole). 1929. quot. 
Moskva. R. 10. 

[Sovet Narodnvkh Komissarov ’SSSR. (Conseil du CommiSvSariat du Peuple de 
ri.TRSvS)]. 

SoTSYlAtiSTvCHNAH Boudaouiiitstva. (Sotzialistitcheskoe vStroiteli.stvo). (I^a 
Construction Socialiste). v. 5, 1930. mens. Minsk. R. 7,50. 

[Gosplan BSSR. (Plan d'p:tat de I’URvSS Russie Blanche)] . 

SouDKBNAiA Praktika RSFSR. (La Pratique Judiciaire). 1930. parait tons 
les 20 jours. Moskva. 

[Narodnyi Kommissariat loUvStitsii RSFSR. (Commissariat du Peuple pour la 
Justice)]. 

SovicTSKaJa loUvStitsiia. (La Justice sovictique). 1930. 3 fois p. niois. Moskva. 
R. 18. • 

[Narodnyi Komissariat loustitsii RSFSR. (Commissariat du Peuple pour la 
Justice)]. 

vSpisanie na Balgarskoto Ikonomitchesko Droujestvo. (Revue de la Soci^te 
Bulgare d'Economie politique), v, 19, 1930. mens. Sofia. Lv. 150 int. ; Lv. 200 
^tr. 


The Staxisticai., Monthly, v. i, 1929. Nanking. 

[The National Government of China. The Bureau of vStatistics. I.,egislative 
Yuan]. 

SXATivSXiSCHE Berichte der Vereinigimg des Wollhandels. v. i. 1928. bimens. 
Leipzig, RM. 35. 

[Vereinigung des Wollhandels]. 
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IX) Sl*ATo. Rivista di Scienze Politiche, Giuridiche ed Economiche. v. 1, 1930. 
mens. Roma. Lit. 80, int. ; Lit. 95 etr. 

Th^astokatsauksia. (Statistiska 0 versikter) . v. 5, 1928. mens. Helsinki. 
Mk. f. 30. 

[Tilastollinen P^iatoimisto. (Stati.stika Centralbyran)]. 

TrimeSHTCIINO na Glavnata Direktsiia na Statistikata. (Revue triinestrielle de 
la Direction G^n< 5 rale de la vStatistique). v. r. 1929. Sofia. Lv. 55 environ p. fasc. 

T. C. ResmI Gazcte. (Republique Turque. Journal Offioiel). 1929. q. Angora. 
Kr. 900 int. ; Kr. 1500 ^tr. 

Ungarischer Agrarkurier. v. i, 1929. hebd. Budapest. 

[Institut fiir landwirtscliaftlichen Produktenverkelir. Nachrichtendienst]. 

VAlySTS Statistiska Parvalde. Meiiesa Bileteiis. (Bureau de Statisti^ue de I’Etal 
Letton. Bulletin inensuel) v. 5. 1930. mens. Riga. LvS. 1,50 le nuniero. 

VESTnik Gosoudarstvennogo v^trakliovaiiiia. (Journal de 1 ’ Assurance d’Etat). 
V. 9, 1929. biniens. Moskva. R. 8 int.; R. 16 etr. 

[Glavnoe Pravlenie Gosoudarstvennogo Strakliovaiia SSSR. (Direction C»(^nLTale 
de r Assurance d’Etat de I'URSS.)]. 

VikrtEEJAHRSHHFTE der polnischeii Landwirtscliaft. v. i, 1929. trim. Warscliau. 
Zl. 30 int. ; $4,50 etr. 

VneckniaXa Torgovlia Aziatskoi Granitse. (IvC commerce exterieur en Asie). 
1928/29 mens. Moskva. R.30 int. ; R. 36 etr. 

[Narodnyi Komissariat Vneclmei 1 Vnoutrennei Torgovli. (CommivSsariat du 
Peuple du Commerce exterieur et interieur)]. 

VnbXiiniaia Torgovlia i)o Evropeiskoi Granitse. (Ix* Commerce exterieur en 
Europe). 1928-29. mens. Moskva. R. 30 int. ; R. 36 etr. 

[Narodnyi Komissariat VnechnejE i Vnoutrennei 'I'orgovli. (Commissariat du 
Peuple du Commerce exterieur et interieur)], 

WESTDEUTSCHE Bauern-Zeituiig. Ausgabe A (Niederrhein). v. n, 1930. q. 
Kreleld. RM. 2,35 par mois. 

The Yokohama Trade Review, v. 1-2, 1928-29. bimestr. Yokohama, (remplace 
en mai 1929 par « Japan Trade Review))). 

[The Yokohama Chamber of Commerce and Industry]. 

La Yougoseavie. v. 2, 1930. bihebd. Belgrade. D. 190 int. ; Fr. 140 to. 

Za Rekonstrouktshou vSeliskogo Khoziaistva. (Pour la reconstruction de 
riiconomie Rurale). 1929. mens. Samarkand. R. 7 environ. 

[Narkomzem Uzbekskoi SvSR, Samarkand. (Commissariat du Peuple pour 
TAgriculture d’Usbecksk)]. ^ 

ZakonobateIvISTvo i Rasjxiriajeniia po Torgovle. (Legislation et Dispositions 
jx)ur le Commerce). 1930. 6 fois p. mois. Moskva. Kp. zo^ou 25 par fasc. 
[Narkomtorg SSSR (Commissariat populaire du Commerce de rURSS)]. 

^ Zeitschrift der Landwirtschaftskammer Niederschlesien. v. 31, 1927. hebd. 
Breslau. RM. 6. 

Zpravy zemSd^lsk6ho fistavu u(5etnickospravovMn^lio Republiky Ceskoslo- 
vensk^, (Rapports de ITnstitut de Comptabilit^ et d’Economie rurales de Tchtos- 
lovaquie). v. r, 1930. irr. Pralia-Dejvice. 


Prof: Alessandro, Brizi, Segretario generate delVIstituto, DireUore respomahiU. 
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CREDIT 

Agricultural Credit in the United States. 

The agricultural credit sj^stem of the United v^tates includes a considerable 
number of specialized institutions, some operating in the field of mortgage credit 
and some in the fields of production and marketing credits. In addition, there are 
the commercial and savings banks, most of which supply credits of all kinds. A 
distinguishing feature of the s}'stera is the extent to which the I'ederal govern- 
ment has gone in supplying special facilities for farmers. 

Perhaps the best way to discuss agricultural credit in the United vStates is to 
de.scribe the princi])al institutions which supply farm credits, and then indicate, as 
far as possible, how well the interests of the farmers have been served by these insti- 
tutions. This plan will permit occasional reference to the vast j)ersonal and sec- 
tional differences which arise out of the far fitmg territory and the diversified resoui- 
ces, climate and racial elements of the country. 

Mortgage credit facilities. 

Table I shows the latest authoritative figures on the sources of mortgage credit 
in the United States. From this table it appears that about 0 j ])er cent of the mort- 
gage credit has been supplied by financial institutions, about 30 percent b}^ individ- 
uals, and about 7 per cent by a miscellaneous group of agencies, such as colleges 
and political subdivisions. These lenders had a total of nearly nine and one half 
billion of dollars in farm mortgage loans outstanding on January r, 1928. 

Table I. — Farm Mortgages Field by Nine Princit>al Classes of Lending Agencies 


in the United States, 

January i, 

1928 (l). 




Ptrcent«ige litifl 

AiTKunt held 

T.cnditis Agencies 


b> each ugemy 

1)> each agtticv 



Per cent 

Millions ol liollars 

Federal land banks 


12. 1 

1,146 

Joint stock land banks . . . . 


. . 7.0 

667 

Commercial and savings banks 


. . 10.8 

1,020 

Mortgage companies 


. . 10.4 

988 

Insurance companies 


. . 22.9 

2,164 

Retired farmers 


. . 10.6 

1,006 

Active farmers 


. . 3.6 

339 

Other individuals 


. • 15-4 

U453 

Other agencies 


. . 7.2 

685 


Total . 

. . 100.0 

9,468 


(i) Compile<i by David I,. Wicketis, Economist, Biii'enu ot Ajjikniltural Lcoiiomic.*., 

U. S, Department ot ARticuHitrc. 


Ef. 3 Ing. 
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Fifteen years ago both the total of mortgage indebtedness and the relative 
positions of the lenders were quite different. At that time, there were no Federal 
land banks or joint stock land banks, and the total mortgage indebtedness was only 
about half its present amount. The story of these changes is interesting. 

In 1915 commercial and savings banks occupied first place among the financial 
institutions which lent on farm mortgages. Including state, national, and private 
banks, more than 26,000 of these institutions were in operation. Each community 
had one or more banks, so that farmers had easy access to this source of credit. The 
limiting factor, however, was the supply of loan funds at the command of the banks 
which usually was dependent on the volume and character of local deposits. In 
some areas, notably the older eastern States, there was no serious lack of funds, but 
some of the western and southern States had inadequate supplies. 

Only the most newly developed and uncertain areas, however, had to depend 
entirely on local sources of credit. The many life insurance companies, whose oper- 
ations frequently were national in scope, welcomed good farm mortgage loans for 
investment. lyikewLse there was a large number of mortgage companies which 
made loans to farmers and sold the mortgages to their clienteles of insurance com- 
panies, banks, and private investors. In this maimer, funds were transferred from 
areas of surplus capital to those Where local capital was inadequate. 

These transfers, though, were often costly and cumbersome, and investors 
Were timid about placing their loans in certain areas. The Western and southern 
States suffered most from these conditions, for there, in many cases, the legal status 
of mortgage holders was less secure than in other sections and the costs and risks of 
lending were greater than in areas of higher land values and more diversified pro- 
duction. Most mortgage loans at that time were dated to mature in five years or 
less time, and while renewals were granted generously, the process of renewal was 
costly and not always certain. The market for farm mortgages was narrowed by 
the fact that investors usually were offered specific mortgages, so that diversification 
of holdings was difficult for all except investors of considerable means. 

Agitation for improvement in the farm mortgage credit system caused the sub- 
ject to.be given intensified study from 1911 to 1916. Public recognition of the need 
for improvement first appeared in 1908 in the report of the Country Life Commission. 
Some time later the foreign service of the Federal Government was asked to report 
on systems of agricultural credit used in other countries and in 1913 two commis- 
sions, the United States Commission, appointed by the Federal government, and 
the American Commission, appointed by the Southern Commercial Congres.s, 
went abroad to study European experience in agricultural credit. After several 
years of study and debate, the Federal Farm Loan Act Was passed and became 
effective July 17, 1916. 

In brief, this Act provided for the establishment of two kinds of banks, Federal 
land banks, and joint stock land banks both of which were to make farm mortgage 
loans and issue bonds in convenient denominations on the security of mortgages 
held in trust. vSeveral other points of similarity may also be enumerated. Both 
were to be operated under Federal supervision ; both were to make loans for long 
periods under the amortization principle of repayment ; both Were restricted to a 
lending rate not exceeding 6 per cent or i per cent above the rate carried by their 
most recent issue of bonds, whichever was the lower ; and the bond issues and 
the income thereon of both were exempted from “ Federal, State, Municipal and 
local taxation 

, In several import respects, however, the two types of land banks were different, 
dne of the features of the European systems which made a favourable impression 
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on those who had studied them was mutual liability on the part of farm borrowers. 
Accordingly, this idea Was incorporated in the organization of the Federal land 
banks. The country Was divided into twelve districts, each of which was to be 
served by one P'ederal land bank. Within each district, borrowers were to unite 
in local national farm loan associations, and by purchasing stock in the a.ssociations 
in an amount equal to 5 % of their loans and assuming double liability thereon, 
they were to become, to a limited extent, responsible for each others' indebtedness 
to the Federal land banks. Each Federal land bank, furthermore, was made liable 
for the obligations of all other Federal land banks. 

Nothing suggestive of mutual liability was included in the provisions of the 
Act dealing with joint stock land banks. There was no .stock purchase requirement 
of borrowers, and the joint stock land banks were not made resi)onsible one for the 
other. On the contrary, the joint stock land banks Were intended to be private 
enteq^rises, similar in many respects to the existing mortgage banks. To assist 
in marketing their .securities they were given the privilege of issuing tax exempt 
bonds, but as a protection to the public they were required to operate under Federal 
law and supervision. There is reason for believing that the joint .stock land banks 
Were offered as a compromi.se to farmers who Were disinclined to assume liability 
for the debts of others and to mortgage bankers who might find it difficult to com- 
pete with the Federal land banks. 

Federal land banks were restricted as to the amount that could be lent to one 
borrower and to the purpose for which the loans could be made. The original 
maximum limitation on loans to one borrower was $10,000, but this was rai.sed in 
1923 to $25,000. It was stipulated that the loans could be made only for the pur- 
chase and improvement of land, the comstniction of buildings, the purchase of 
equipment, fertilizer and livestock necessary to the proper and reasonable opera- 
tion of the farm mortgaged, and for the liquidation of previously existing indebt- 
edness of the owner. Federal land banks were not permitted to lend to any party 
who was “ not at the time, or shortly to become, engaged in the cultivation of the 
land mortgaged ”. 

None of these restrictions was applied by the Act to joint stock land banks. 
The Federal Farm Eoan Board, however, issued rulings to the effect that it would 
not approve as security for bond issues loans to a single borrower in excess of 15 % 
of the capital and surplus of the joint stock land bank which offered such a loan, and 
that it Would not permit the issue of bonds in excess of $50,000 on the security of 
a loan to a single borrower. Joint .stock land banks were further required by 
the Board to confine their loans to those providing capital for agricultural develop- 
. ment. Thus by ruling the joint stock land banks were restricted to a greater extent 
than was specifically stated in the Federal Farm Eoan Act. 

As an offset to the more rigid lending conditions imposed on Federal land 
banks, the Act permitted the Federal land banks to issue bonds until the amount 
outstanding was twenty times the capital and surplus, whereas the maximum ex- 
pansion ratio allowed the joint stock land banks was fifteen to one. Moreover, 
the Federal government subscribed the original capital stock of the Pederal land 
banks, while the joint stock land banks were left to raise capital in the same manner 
as any other banking institution. 

The establishment pf the Federal Farm Eoan System did not drive the other 
lending agencies out of business. As time has passed, the Federal farm loan banks 
have handled an increasingly greater proportion of the farm mortgage debt (Table II), 
but the absolute increase in farm mortgage indebtedness since 1915 has added to the 
btfSiness of all classes of lenders. Farmers at present have access to about the 
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same mimber of commercial and savings bank offices as in 1915; There now are 
twelve Federal land banks, and about fifty joint stock land banks. Some fifty 
insurance companies handle more than 90 per cent of the farm mortgage budness 
of all insurance companies, and there is an unknown but considerable number of 
mortgage companies. 

TAnnE II. — Percentages of Farm Mortgage Debt in the United States held 
by Principal Lending Agencies, January i, 1920, 1925 and 1928, (i) 


Lmding 

Agency 

Ratio of Holdings or Each Agency 
to Total Mortgage Debt 
i<>20 1925 1928 

Life insurance companies 

. . 12.4 

20.7 

22.9 

Federal land banks 

• • 3-6 

9-9 

12.1 

Joint stock land banks 

. . 0.7 

4.8 

7.0 

Commercial and savings banks (2) . 

. . 18.4 

No data 

10.8 

Mortgage companies 

. . No data 

No data 

10.4 


Nearly all of these institutions, in making an original advance upon the secur- 
ity of farm mortgages, limit their loans to a maximum of 50 per cent of the value 
of land and buildings. They also confine themselves mainly to first mortgages. 
Changes in land values and in the condition of borrowers, however, frequently cause 
loans after they have been made to rise above fifty per cent of the value of land and 
buildings. Commercial banks in many cases, acquire junior mortgages to support 
previously existing lines of credit which were unsecured. 

The ordinary term of loans made by the Federal farm loan banks is 33 years, 
the contract calling for semi-aimual payments on principal. Insurance companies 
and mortgage companies still have most of their holdings in 3 to 5 year loans, but 
have made in recent years a rapidly increasing volume of longer term loans on the 
amortization plan. The mortgage loans of commercial and savings banks generally 
range from i to 5 j^ears in term. In the case of the shorter term loans, of course, 
there are many renewals. 

A few words should be said about individuals who hold farm mortgages. It is 
best to divide such individuals into two groups, i. e,, former owners of the land mort- 
gaged and other investors. The latter group purchases mortgages as an investment 
and generally‘insists on about the same terms as are required by financial institutions. 
Fonner owners, however, usually make no advance of funds to the borrower, but 
simply hold back a mortgage as part payment on the purchase price of land. The 
volume of mortgages held by former owners conforms closely to the volume of land 
transfers, and since owners frequently are anxious to sell, they are willing to accept 
greater risks and grant more liberal terms than financial institutions and private 
investors. 

The relative importance of the different sources of mortgage credit to the 
various geographic divisions of the country is reflected in Table III. New England 
and the Pacific States rely chiefly on commercial and savings banks and individual 

(i) Compiled by DAvid/E. Wickms^ Bureau of Agri pultwal Ecpm P. Peparpneiit of 
..A'iriciilt'ure, . 

\ (a)', December' 31, 
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investors. Individuals and Federal land banks are the leading mortgage lenders in 
the Middle Atlantic, South Atlantic and Mountain States. In the North Central 
States insurance companies and individual lenders are most important while Federal 
land banks and insurance companies are the principal lenders in the South Central 
States. 

Tabi^E hi. — Percentages of Mortgage Indebtedness of Geographic Divisions held 
by Principal Lending Agencies, January i, 1928(1). 


Holdings of Principal l,cnding Agencies 


Geographic Divisions 

1 Federal 

1 i 

Joint stock; 

Commercial 

Mortgage : Iirsurance 

Individual! Other 


;land banks land banks'; savings Iranks , wmpanies; companies 1 

investors i agencies 


j Per cent 

j Per cent j 

Per cent 

Per cent ! Per cent 

Per cent iPor cent 

New England 

. . i lO.fi 

I ! 

37.7 

- I m 

36.6 ' 9.1 

Middle Atlantic 

. . i n.7 

; 6.0 

10.5 

.5 .10 

63.9 7^.i 

Bast North Central 

. . 8.‘2 

7.7 

14.0 

5.8 1 10.4 

! 36.5 8.4 

West North Central 

. . ; 7.0 

' 5.4 i 

6.2 

15.1 1 32.3 

j 28.2 6.8 

South Atlantic 

. . ; 21.7 

16.4 

10.7 

1.5 i 12.5 

1 30.2 7.0 

Biist South Central . . , . t . 

. . : 

7.3 

111 

2.8 ; 28.0 

! 13.9 ; 2.4 

West South Central ...... 

. . ' 23.7 

11.3 

4.1 

14.9 25.0 

L 13.0 1 8.0 

Mountain 

. . 21.8 

4.7 

16.7 

14.9 ( 5.r, 

1 29.3 i 7.0 

Pacific 

. . ; 11.4 

j 6.2 ; 

28.1 

5.3 ; 7.7 

27.4 i 13.9 


§ 2. — Problems and experiences in mortgage credit. 

Before the Federal Farm lyoan System >^as established, the principal mort' 
gage credit problem was to secure an adequate volume of funds at moderate cost 
for those sections of the country that were most in need of capital. Within a few 
years after the Federal farm loan banks began operations, substantial progress had 
been made in the solution of this problem. Interest rates, as indicated in Table I\^ 
had been reduced materialh" by 1920, particularly in the southern and western 
States. Also, between 1910 and 1920, there was an enormous increase in the. volume 
of mortgage credit, particularly in the years following 1915, these same areas lead- 
ing in the rate of expansion. This development is shown in Table V. 

It is difficult to estimate the influence of the Federal Farm Loan System in 
effecting these changes. The Federal land banks, from organization to November 30, 
1919, advanced only slightly more than 6 per cent of the total increase in mortgage 
credit between 1910 and 1920, as shown in Table VI, and the joint stock land banks 
supplied a trifle more than i per cent of the increase. In some areas, notably the 
Middle Atlantic, South Atlantic and South Central States, considerably greater 
proportions of the increase were obtained from the Federal land banks. 

The war and immediate post-war periods, however, were conducive to credit 
-expansion. Under the urge of war time needs for foodstuffs, and the easy credit 
policy effectuated through the Federal Re.serve System, the ciiltiv^ated area of the 
United States was expanded materially, the prices of farm products rose far above 
the levels of former years and land values were increased to unprecedented heights. 
These conditions, for the time being, greatly increased the value of the security of- 


( 1 ) Preliminar>^ results of study based on questionnaire to ij.ooo fanners crmcluclrd by I>avid L. 
Wickens, Bureau ot Agfricultural Economics, U. S. D. A. 

♦ ~ Ec* 2 ln%. 









Table VI. — Increase in Farm Mortgage Debt in the United States, 1910 to 1920, 
and Proportion of Increase Attributable to Federal Land Banks, 


i 

1 

Geographic Division 

Increase in mortgage 
debt 1910 to 1920 (i) 

Loans closed by Federal j 
land banks | 

from organization | 

to November 30 , 1919 ( 2 )] 

Percentage of increase 
in mortgage debt due 
to Federal 
land bank loans 


I ( 000 ) 

( 000 ) j 

Per cent 

United States 

4,537,2.30 

282,008 

6.22 

New England 

44,7,50 

1 5,586 

12.48 

Middle Atlantic 

115,110 

7,942 1 

1 6.90 

East Korth Central 

796,470 

27,460 

1 3.45 

West North Central 

1,903,610 

82,027 ‘ 

‘ 4.31 

South Aiiantic 

i 206.220 

23,816 ! 

11.55 

Ea.st South Central 

196,540 

24,509 ! 

12.47 

West S( 5 uth Central 

! 412.470 

49,19.3 

11.93 

Mountain 

i 430,840 

. 31,994 

7.43 

Pacific 

i 431,220 

29,452 

6.83 


• ( 1 ) Computed from estimates by the Division of Agricultural 1‘inaiice, JJurcau of \gricultural 

Ivcimoiuics, r. R. D. 

(^) Compiled from 1 bird Animal Keport of the Federal Farm 1/van Hoard. 


fered for farm mortgage credit and the ability of farmers to pay interest on indebted- 
ness. Abundant supplies of credit Were available, furthermore, as a result of the 
inflationary credit policies adopted by the country. 

While the Federal Farm Ivoan System served admirably as a means of supply- 
ing farmers with mortgage credit, by f^r the greatest part' of the increase, as has 
been pointed out, came from other agencies. Inflationary policy, a feature of which 
was the maintenance of low interest rates, undoubted!}" was responsible to a con- 
siderable extent for the reduction of interest charges on fann mortgage indebtedness. 
It is equally i^ertain, however, that the existence of a great and growing system of 
facilities, which stood ready to supply mortgage credit at low rates of interest and 
at minimum handling charges, such as the Federal Farm Foan vSy.stem, had an im- 
portant influence in reducing the rates charged by other agencies. 

The war period, with its increasing farm prosperity, was followed immediately 
by an era of extravagant indulgence. In many sections of the countr}" an intense 
speculation in farm lands developed, wdiich itself gave rise to an enormous increase 
in farm mortgage indebtedness. Local governments entered into ambitious plans 
for local improvements. Instead of reducing the indebtedness and creating re- 
serves when they had the opportunity, farmers burdened themselves with heavy 
indebtedness and high taxes. 

With the much lower farm pric'es that have prevailed since the recession in 
1920 and 1921, farmers have been hard pressed to meet the fixed charges, represent- 
ed chiefly by interest and taxes, that were incurred during, and before 1920. Some 
regions, moreover, have suffered serious croj) damage from such pests as the boll 
weevil in the cotton States and the com borer in the Ea.st North Central States. 
As a result, land values have fallen to low levels, and. foreclo.sures and reversions, 
have been numerous. 

These developments have not affected all parts of the country with equal force. 
As shown in Table VII, the New England, Middle Atlantic and Pacific States in 
the main have had less difficulty than other sections. Conditions have been worst 
in the Central, South Atlantic, and Mountain States. Nor have the casualties been 
coniined to farmers. Three joint stock land banks, a number of mortgage companies, 
and several thousand country banks have failed as a result of the agricultural depres- 
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sion. Countless going concerns have suffered heavy losse: . Although losses in 
many cases have been minimized by foreclosure, in other cases the farms thus 
acquired have been a source of continuing loss. Financial institutions, as a general 
rule, have lacked experience in managing farm lands and have not been able to give 
the close supervision which is needed for the successful operation of both rented 
and managed farms. They usually have been anxious to dispose of their holdings, 
consequently, and have offered very liberal terms to prospective purchasers. 

A great deal of farm land has come into the possession of unaccustomed and 
unwilling owners since 1920. The result has been to accentuate the weakness in 
the market for farm lands, so that not only have prices fallen continuously since 
1920 but it has been difficult to find buyers even at sacrificial prices. Persons 
who have the means and normally would purchase land have hesitated to buy on a 
falling market, particularly while so much land remains to be worked out of the 
hands of financial institutions. As land values have fallen, moreover, loan com- 
panies have reduced as rapidly as possible the per acre amounts of advances that were 
outstanding, and the payments required of borrowers in many cases have left scanty 
margins of income for other expenditures. This policy not only has reduced the land 
purchasing power of a considerable part of the farm population, but it also has 
made farmers hesitate to assume the burdens of mortgage indebtedness. 


Tabi^E VII. — Decline in Land Values, Foreclosures, and Distribution of Debt Ratios 
in the United States and by Geographic Divisions. 


Geographic Division 

; Percentage (i) 
decline 

! in farm land 
values, 

; March i, 1920 
:to March i, 1929 

Foreclosure ( 2 ) 
in percentage 
of all farms 
mortgaged, 
March i, 1928 
to March i, 1929 

Distribution of debt ratios a1x)ve (z) 

50 % of land values as percentage 
of all farms mortgaged, Jauuar>’ i, 1928 

Over j Over ! Over 

xoo % i 75 % 1 50 % 

United States 

. . 1 31.8 ' 

4.0 

4.4 

12.2 

36.7 

New England 

. . ! 10.0 

i 2.3 1 

1.3 

r>.i 

21.4 

Middle Atlantic 

, . : 19.8 

! 2.7 

2.6 

0.8 

30.0 

East North Central 

. . 1 37,0 

4.3 

6.2 

17.8 

i 4.6.1 

West NoYth Central 

. . I 30.1 

i 5.3 1 

7.3 

17.4 

44.8 

South Atlantic 

. . i .32.8 

0.3 

6.0 

13.4 

37.1 

East South Central 

. . ! 35.2 

i ''^•5 1 

4.3 

8.0 

85.4 

West South Central 

. . i 23.2 

' 3.7 

3.3 

8.1 

20.1 

Mountain 

. . ; 33.1 

' 0.1 

4.0 

0.8 

28.0 

Pacific 

. . i 8.0 

; _J 

3.3 

7.8 

24.0 


(i) Computed from “The Farm Real Estate Situation Circular 101, F. S. J>. A. 

{ 2 ) Prepared by David E. Wickens, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, II. S. 1 ). A. 


P'or several years after 1920, as floating indebtedness was funded and farmer 
had to incUr further indebtedness to cover operating losses, the mortgage debt con- 
tinued to g row rapidly. Since 1925, the increase for the country as a whole has 
been very small, although in some sections, notably the South Atlantic States, a 
considerable increase has occurred. Many farms previously unencumbered have 
been mortgaged since 1920. Interest rates remain moderate, as indicated in Table 
VIII. 

Summarizing these developments it is clear that conditions now differ in many 
important respects from those which existed at the time the Federal Farm I^oan 
System Was established. Instead of rising, land values now are falling, so that mort- 
gage lenders must exercise great caution lest the security for their advances become 
insufficient. Instead of having an active market for such lands as they acquire by 
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Table VIII. — Percentage Distribution of Mortgage Debt on Reporting Farms, by Rate 
of Interest for the United States and Geographic Divisions on January i, 1928. 


! and less 
i Per cent 

tJnited .States .40 

New ISngland j .00 

Middle Atkmtic ! 1.78 

East North Central j .68 

West North Central I .27 

South Atlantic .44 

East South Central i — 

West South Central .08 

Mountain i — 

Pacific i .28 


6.1 per cent ! 8.1 percent lo.i per cent 

I to 6 per cent ! to 8 per cent ' to 10 per cent ■ and over 


Per cent i 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

76.25 1 

22.09 

1.25 

: .01 

1)2.24 : 

6 .;i 0 

_ 

1 .30 

07.26 i 

i ,89 

.07 

] 

\H)m i 

1 9.20 

.0.3 

1 .01 

90.88 1 

1 8.47 

.38 

— 

62.49 1 

1 .31.87 

5.20 

— 

88.61 i 

! 10-72 : 

.64 

— 

48.06 

49.80 

2.0.5 

.01 

63.22 

39.70 

7.08 


49.58 

49.93 

.21 



Distribution of debt accfjrding to interest rate 
4.1 per cent ! 


foreclosure, mortgage agencies now find it exceedingly difficult to dispose of such 
holdings. Whereas before 1920, farmers in most parts of the country could expect 
appreciation in the value of their land holdings, now they are looking almost entirel}^ 
to the current income producing power of land. Those who incur indebtedness 
have to consider seriously the possibility that this indebtedness will become more 
burdensome as time passes. 

A condition of special importance has arisen in connection with the Federal 
Farm Iv(.mn System. The failure of three joint stock land banks and accumula- 
tion of foreclosed land in several of the Federal land banks as well as a number of 
joint stock land banks have caused a considerable depression, since 1926, in the value 
of the securities issued by these institutions. So low have these securities fallen 
that many of the banks ImT found it more profitable to buy up their own securities 
at a discount than to make farm loans. Since operating profits are urgently needed 
at the present time to cover the losses sustained on real estate, the current tendency 
is to employ in this fashion the funds received from amortization payments on 
borrowers’ loans. Conditions are not favourable, moreover, for the issue of new 
securities. As a consequence, many of the joint stock land banks are virtually in a 
state of voluntary liquidation, and the Federal land banks, although not affected 
in like degree by these conditions are also curtailing their lending operations (i). 
(See Table IX). 

Perhaps the chief problem of mortgage credit at the present time is determin- 
ation of the future course of farm income and land values. If that problem could 
be solved, there would be a far more certain basis for dealing #with the land hold- 
ings of mortgage agencies and the excessive indebtedness of many farmers. With 
the present downward trend of land values, and uncertainty regarding the future 
trend, it seems necessary to reduce the indebtedness on a wnsiderable number of 
farms to amoimts which are more commensurate with their productivity. 

It should not be concluded, however, that any significant restriction in the total 
volume of mortgage loans is justified. According to a survey made in 1928, only 
36 per cent of the farms of the country AVere mortgaged, and of the mortgaged 
farms slightly more than one-third carried indebtedness of more than half their 
value. With the material changes that are taking place in American agriculture 


(i) Compiled from data supplied by David I,. Wickeus, Bureau of .^t^ricultural Kcononiics, D. S. 
1). A. 
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TabIvE IX. — Loans Closed Annually and Loans Outstanding on December ^1, 
of the Federal Farm Loan Banks {1) ig26-xg2g. 


Year 

Joint Stock X,and Banks 

Federal Land Banks 

Loans dosed 
Jan. i 

Dec. 31 

Loans 
outstanding 
Dec. 31 

Loans closed 
Jan. I 

Dec. 31 

Loans 
outstanding 
Dec. 31 


1000 dollars 

xooo dollars 

1000 dollars 

zooo dollars 

1924 

(2) 

446,429 

166,510 

927, .568 

1925 

i (2) ! 

! 545,.5.59 

127,355 

1,005,684 

1936 

i (2) 

i 682,476 

i 181,318 

1 1,077,819 

1927 

i S»,719 : 

I 661,057 

140,884 

1,155,644 

1938 

40,572 

6.56,516 

102,236 

! 1,194,470 

2929 

18,188 

626,i)80 

1 64,251 

' 1 

1,197,950 


it is entirely likely that a CDiisiderable amount of mortgage credit will be needed to 
facilitate changes in production systems. The large proportion of farms which at 
present are un-encumbered or which can sustain greater indebtedness will afford 
ample security for a vast amount of additional credit, if it should be needed. 


§ 3. — Production and marketing credit facilities. 

The principal source of production and marketing credits, considering farmers 
of the country as a whole, is the commercial banking system. At present there 
are some 25,000 banks in the system, including banks operating under both National 
and State charters. Not all of these banks directly finance farmers. Most of them, 
however, are located in the smaller cities and towns where they are easily acce.ssible 
to farmers, and relatively few farm communities are without some form of banking 
service. The latter class frequently is designated "country banks". 

Although concentration of banking re.sources has proceeded rapidly in recent 
years, by far the greater number of banking offices in the United States are independ- 
ent units. This is particularly true of country banks, for concentration of control 
has been applied chiefly to city institutions. The independent unit bank in a small 
town or city depends mainly on the volume of local deposits for its lending power, 
and supplements this source of funds by borrowing, when necessary, from city cor- 
respondents of the Federal reserve banks. 

Country banks differ widely in their ability to finance local requirements. In 
sections of highly diversified production, such as the mid-western States, the deposits 
{main loan fund) of eountry banks fluctuate very little with changes in the season 
and loan requirements are well distributed throughout the year. Banks operating 
under conditions such as these usually can satisfy all local demands for production 
and marketing credits on the part of solvent and trustworthy customers. In the 
southern and some of the western States, however, undiversified production causes 
the deposits to fluctuate over a very wide rafige, the low point occurring just 
before products are sent to market and the high point being attained at the end of 
the marketing season. Loan demands accumulate through the production season, 
also, so that by marketing time the lending power of the banks is often totally ex- 
hausted. Banks operating in an environment of this kind may satisfy a considerable 


(1) Compiled from Atinual Reports of the Federal Farm Loan Board, 

(2) Not a%’aUablc iu easily accessible form. 





portion of production credit requirements, but seldom can supply m.uch marketing 
credit. 

To obtain marketing credits for areas of this type several methods of proced- 
ure are followed. First, dealers, millers, packers, speculators, or others who buy 
the product in question arrange for credits at metroplitan banks and pay cash to 
the farmers at marketing time. This was the earliest method developed and it is 
still used extensively in both livestock and produce markets. Second, where co- 
operative marketing associations have been established, these associations often 
borrow from metropolitan banks and upon delivery make an initial advance to the 
growers of 6o to 70 per cent of the current market value of the crop. Additional 
advances are made as the crop is marketed. Third, co-operative marketing asso- 
ciations borrow from the Federal intermediate credit banks, and then follow the 
same procedure with the growers as when funds are obtained from metropolitan 
banks. 

There are twelve Federal intermediate credit banks, one in each Federal land 
bank district. Congress made provisions for these institutions in the Agricultural 
Credits Act of 1923. and supplied their entire paid in capital fund of $30,000,000 
($2,500,000 each) from the Federal treasury. The Federal intermediate credit 
banks raise funds in the central money markets by the issue of collateral trust de- 
bentures, and extend credit in two ways ; (i) by making direct loans to co-opera- 
tive marketing as.sociations, and (2) by discounting eligible paper which is present- 
ed by banks, trust companies, livestock loan companies and agricultural credit 
corporations. The term of advances hy the Federal intermediate credit banks is 
limited b}^ law to from nine months to three years. In practice the advances gen- 
erally have not exceeded one year, although under suitable conditions, renewals 
have been granted. The law also contains a careful statement of the purposes for 
which advances may be used, the intent being to confine the banks to strictly agri- 
cultural loans. 

From organization in 1923 to date, the direct advances to co-operative market- 
ing associations have been slightly greater in amount than the discounts for banking 
institutions, livestock loan companies and agricultural credit corporations. Very 
few banks discount paper with the Federal intermediate credit banks, as they have 
adequate rediscoimting facilities in the Federal reserve banks and city correspondents. 
Furthermore, there is a limitation on rates charged farmers when paper is discount- 
ed at the Federal intermediate credit banks, which often is not in line with local 
banks loan rates, and for that reason, is objectionable to the banks. Most of the 
discounts of the Federal intermediate credit banks, therefore, are acquired from 
livestock loan companies and agricultural credit corporations. The growing num- 
ber, and use made, of these institutions, have caused the volume of discounts in the 
past two or three years to exceed the volume of direct advances to co-operative 
marketing associations. The total of these operations from organization to Decem- 
ber 31, 1929, is shown in Table X. 


TABnS X. — Loans and Discounts^ Original and Renewal, by Federal Intermediate 
Credit Banks from Date of Organization to December 31 , 1929. (i) 


l/>axLS (Direct Advances) 1 

Diiscounts 

Origina.1 

Renewals 

Original | 

Renewals 

■ , 1 

$208,624,867.18 

$171,400,702.06 

$290,647,714.43 j 

$145,303,495.04 


(i) ThirteePtr Ajanttial Rep^ of the Federal Farm lyoan l^oard. 
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In the main, direct advances to co-operative asvsociations represent marketing 
credits, while the discounts for financial institutions are used to finance produc- 
tion. The Federal intermediate credit banks thus supply both production and 
marketing credits. Marketing credits in the form of direct advances have been 
of considerable amount only in the cotton, tobacco, wheat, and fruit producing 
areas. The discounts have been greatest in the grazing areas, although a consider- 
able volume of discounts has been used to finance cotton, tobacco, wheat and 
fruit production. 

The financial institutions which have been described supply by direct loans or 
discounts most of the production and marketing credits used by farmers. As 
noted, however, it frequently is necessary for marketing associations, dealers or 
processors of agricultural commodities to take products off the farmers' hands 
at marketing time and them.selves arrange for the credits to finance the productions 
until they enter into consumers’ markets. This process usually transfers the bur- 
den of financing from country banks to metropolitan banks or the Federal inter- 
mediate credit banks. 

A somewhat similar plan is followed in some areas with production credits. 
Particularly in the southern States, a considerable proportion of farmers are not 
regarded as good bankable risks and must look elsewhere than to financial insti- 
tutions for their credit accomodation. In such areas, a system of merchant credits 
has been developed. Under this system merchants sell fertilizer and supplies to 
farmers on various deferred payment plans and finance themselves by borrowing 
at local banks or buying on a deferred payment basis from their supply houses. A 
great deal of production credit is supplied to farmers in this round-about fashion. 

Merchant credit, as found in the southern States, is extremely costly and tends 
to perpetuate the conditions which are responsible for its use. Studies made by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. D. A., and various of the State agri- 
cultural experiment stations indicate that the average rate of charge, figured on a 
per annum basis, is at least 30 per cent. Credit costs such as these are a heavy bur- 
den to the farmer and make it difficult for him to improve his financial position. 

P^arm machinery companies finance a large volume of farm paper, which from 
some points of view may be regarded as production paper. This source of credit 
is especially important in the wheat raising areas, where large scale operating with 
an extensive use of machinery is prevalent. Credit extended in this way is not 
strictly comparable with credit in the South, as the rates of charge are moderate 
and the class of borrowing risks involved is of superior standing. 

A new source of credit was provided for farm organizations by the Agricultural 
Marketing Act, which became effective June 15, 1929. Under this Act, the Federal 
Farm Board was created and given very broad powers to be used in the markets for 
jarm commodities. Among its powers, the Board was authorized to make loans to 
co-operative associations for the purpose of assisting in : 

'' (i) the effective merchandising of agricultural commodities and food 
products thereof ; 

(2) the construction or acquisition by purchavSe or lease of physical market- 
ing facilities for preparing, handling, storing, processing, or merchandising agricul- 
tural commodities or their food products ; 

(3) the formation of clearing house associations ; 

(4) extending membership of the co-operative association applying for the 
loan by educating the producers of the commodity handled by the association in 
the advantages of co-operative marketing of that commodity ; and 

(5) enabling the co-operative association applying for the loan to advance 
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to its members a greater share of the market price of the commodity delivered to 
the association than is practicable under other credit facilities 

The Board was also authorized to make loans to stabilization corporations, which 
were to be established for the purposes of acting as marketing agencies for agricultural 
commodities and of controlling any surpluses of the commodities which might 
develop. lyoans to stabilisation corporations were to be used as working capital^ 
Although the sum of §500,000,000 was appropriated for the purposes of th^ 
Act, to date only half of this sum has been made available to the Board. Ivoan^ 
co co-operative associations and stabilization coriDorations now stand at approxim_ 
ately §180,000,000. These advances have been made on very liberal, terms. In_ 
terest rates by the enabling Act have been limited to the lowest rate yielded by any 
Government obligation issued subsequent to April 6, 1917 (excejU postal savings 
bonds) and outstanding at the time the advance was made. vSecurity margins, in 
many cases, have been far more slender than would be acceptable to any commercial 
lending organization. 

This is not the first instance of the Federal government’s attempting to aid- 
agriculture by making loans upon a more liberal basis than is common among com- 
mercial lending agencies. At various times, both the Federal and State govern- 
ments have appropriated large sums to be used in making advances for the purchase 
of seed, feed and fertilizer. Loans of the latter classes, however, usually have been 
made to individual farmers who did not have access to other credit agencies. 


§ 4. — Problems in production and marketing credit. 

Perhaps the most spectacular recent development affecting production and 
marketing credits in many parts of the country has been the failure, since 1920, of 
.several thousands of country banks. Numerous small communities have been left 
without adequate and convenient banking service as a result of these failures, and 
heavy losses have been sustained by stockholders, depositors and borrowers. Fail- 
ures have occurred chiefly among banks doing an agricultural business. The prin- 
cipal cause of failure appears to be losses which have grown out of the sustained 
agricultural depression. 

Efforts are now being made in many quarters to expand the scope of branch 
banking. Branch banking within metropolitan limits is permitted at present in a 
considerable number of States, and a few other States permit branch organizations 
to expand within county or State boundaries. There is strong opposition in most 
parts of the a>untry, however, to the establishment of large branch systems, and 
either by statute or legal interpretation a good many States prohibit branch banking 
in any form. As a result of these inhibitious California is the only State in which 
branch banking is practiced on a large scale. 

Those who now are urging the expansion of branch banking as a remedy for 
bank failures point to the superior structural strength and the greater fluidity of 
funds in branch systems. Their opponents retain a preference for the democratic 
foundations of the unit bank system, and believe that by increasing the rigor of 
laws and supervisory methods the unit bank system can be made satisfactorily 
strong. A singular feature of the contest is that the agritniltural vStates, which have 
suffered most severely from bank failures, generally lead in the opposition to branch 
banking. How this question will be disposed of cannot now be definitely foreseen, 
biit it is one of the most important financial issues at present calling for solution. 

Of rather similar character is a question rai.sed by the recent development of 
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group banking systems. During the past two or three years concentration of 
control in the form of group banking systems has proceeded to the point where a 
few of these systems now control severd billions of dollars of bank resources. The 
nucleus of such a system is the holding company, which acquires a controlling in- 
terest in numerous unit banks. Bach unit bank thus acquired is legally indepen- 
dent, having no responsibility to other units of the system. Each tmit is subject 
to either State or National regulation, and a system as a whole includes many banks 
of both types. The head offices or holding companies are claimed to have non- 
banking functions and are not subject to the supervision of banking authorities. 
In addition, most group systems include investment houses and security affiliates 
which also are exempt from the regulation of Government banking authorities. 

Since, under existing laws, group banking systems have been able to expand 
at a rapid pace, and since they embody virtually as much centralization of control 
without the undivided responsibility of branch banking systems, many persons are 
wondering if the restrictions on branch banking are not promoting the growth of a 
less reliable type of banking, A considerable body of opinion favours the abolition 
of all concentration in banking; but the means of dissolving existing systems is not 
yet clearly defined. The determination of policy with respect to group banking 
systems, however, is a problem of equal rank with that presented b)^ branch banking. 

A third problem is concerned with the agricultural credit corporations which, 
by rediscounting with the Federal intermediate credit banks, obtain production 
credits for farmers. As previously noted, these corporations have been most active 
in the cotton producing and grazing areas. Operating on a spread of two to two 
and one-half per cent above the rediscount rates of the Federal intermediate credit 
banks, some of the agricultural credit corporations have not been able to pay ex- 
penses and' cover losses. 

This is not an uncommon situation among business and financial institutions and 
it would have little significance except for two facts. The first of these is that agri- 
cultural credit corporations in the cotton belt have been peculiarly susceptible to 
this weakness, owing chiefl}'' to the hazards and the extreme seasonality in cotton 
financing.^ The .second point is that the cotton States are more in need of outside 
funds than most other .sections of the countr>^ and, so far as production credits are 
concerned, the Federal intermediate credits banks are powerless to help this .sec- 
tion except through the medium of agricultural credit corporations. 

It is extremely important, therefore, that some means be devised whereby 
agricultural credit corporations in the cotton belt can be made self-sustaining.- To 
date the larger and more important agricultural credit corporations operating in 
the South have been linked up closely with co-operative marketing associations, and 
in mo.st cases, have been supported financially by these associations. Whether 
or not their expense has been justified by the services rendered to association mem- 
bers is an unsettled question. Certainly a much more reliable source of production 
credits would be secured for cotton growers if the corporations were able to sustain 
themselves. 

The last and probably the most important problem to be discussed here has 
to do with the adjustments which world changes since the War have required of 
American agriculture. Opinion is not unanimous as to either the underlying condi- 
tions that have required these adjustments or to the character of the adjustments 
that should be undertaken. Several of the adjustments that have taken place, 
however, are obvious, whether or not they have been wisely adopted. 

In the West North Central States of Minnesota and the Dakotas, for instance, 
rapid progress has been made in the diversification of agriculture, embracing increased 
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production of corn, feed crops, truck crops, and livestock, particularly dairy 
animals. Less emphasis is now placed on cash grain crops than was formerly the 
case. Western Kansas and Montana, on the othel hand, have placed more em- 
phasis on cash crops by extensive cultivation and the use of combine-harvesters. 
The center of cotton production has shifted rapidly westward, and the eastern 
sections of the cotton belt have been more dependent on truck crops. In the poorer 
sections of the South, East and Northwest, a considerable amount of land has been 
abandoned. The agricultural population has been diminished since 1920 by several 
millions of persons. Likewise, the decline in land values has been one form of 
adjustment to new conditions. 

These are but a few of the changes that have been made in agriculture. Each 
shift in production, population or land values has called for a change in financial 
policy. In some cases, notably the diversification program in the northwestern 
States, progressive financial leadership has been responsible in large measure for the 
change. Whether or not they are able actively to promote such adjirstments as 
are needed in their sections of the country, financial leaders have the res|)onsibility 
of aiding and encouraging these changes. Resistance to economical!}' justified 
change only retards local development, or intensifies local distress, as the case ma)' 
be. There is need for careful study of this problem in all parts of the country and 
the adoption of such policies as are best adapted to local requirements. 

, Fred L. Oarlock 

Senior Agricultural Economist, 

Division of Agricultural Finance, U, S. D. A. 


FARM ECONOMICS 

Limitations of Extension of Arable Cultivation in Victoria (Australia). 

The statement is made from time to time that there are still large areas in 
Australia capable of intensive arable cultivation on which little or no attempt has 
so far been made towards development. A study which has recently been published 
by the University of Melbourne is directed to disproof of this view, so far at least as 
the wheat growing State of Victoria is concerned. The writer, who is Professor of 
Agriculture in the University, treats the subject under two distinct heads, an assess- 
ment of the economic position of a recently settled area, and a survey of other areas 
in the State in which cultivation is only partially developed. His object is to discover 
the forces which restrict the area under arable cultivation. As he states.at the outset, 
ultimately, cultivable area is a matter of economics, in particular of the cost of 
labour and of the local price commanded by the products. 

The recently settled area chosen for discussion is the NorthernMallee a district 
in the extreme north west of the State, a rolling plain originally covered by a fairly 
dense vegetation chiefly composed of Eucalyptus species (known as mallee). The 
soil is a sandy loam, varying from a fertile type which is only found in patches to 
sandy semi-desert or salt pans, with intermediate types on which in a wet season 
crops do well. The type of farming introduced is that of combined wheat and sheep 
farming, a t}^ now very generally recommended in Australia. The total area under 
wheat in 1929 in the whole area was nearly 18 million acres (17,922,000) and the tot il 
number of sheep was 9,370,000. The whole district is devoid of any satisfactory 
natural water-supply. A water service for stock and domestic use has been arranged 
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the State Rivers and Water Supply Commission but not without difficulty owing 
to the porous nature of much of the soil. The cost of this supply varies from 
to IS. per acre per annum. The rain fall is not altogether favourable to wheat pro- 
duction, whether in regard to the quantity of precipitation or to its distribution over 
the months, and for this reason it is the opinion of experts that even with good 
farming methods an average of about 10 to 12 bushels per acre is all that can be ex- 
])ected in the area. An unfavourable climatic feature is the prevalence in late spring 
and summer of strong hot northerly winds blowing from the central zones of the 
Continent. 

The general system of agriculture in the Northern Mallee includes the production 
of wheat, fat lambs and wool, while oats are grown primarily for hay for the Work 
animals and in exceptionally good seasons a crop of oats may be reaped. Oats are 
not however a satisfactory money crop as any considerable extension of oat grain 
production would cause a rapid decline in the market price. The sheep do well on 
grazing and require in that climate little or no additional feeding. For satisfactory 
wheat yields previous fallowing is essential, the suitable rotation for the district 
Ijeing one year of fallow kept free of weeds and grazed by sheep, in the second year 
a wheat crop, the stubble being grazed after harvest, and in the third year a crop 
of oats which may be put in with very little previous cultivation on part or all of 
the wheat stubble. The oats may be directly grazed by the sheep or grown for hay, 
sometimes for grain, and in any case are once more succeeded by the bare fallow, 
thus completing the rotation : fallow, wheat, oats. 

It is estimated that the optimum size of the holding under this system is 1350 
acres, 1200 under cultivation in the above rotation, 60 acres for farm buildings, roads, 
channels, etc., and about 90 acres on an average allowed for the occurrence of soils 
of the useless or unremunerative type. The 1200 acres optimum is arrived at from 
the labour considerations which make 400 acres of wheat a reasonable maximum for 
a year of average crop. 

In regard to the sheep-carrying capacity of the average holding, the experience 
of farmers on land yielding 18 bushels per acre suggests that stubbles on such an 
area will carry one sheep to the acre for about four months, fallows Will carry one 
sheep to eight acres through the year, “ grass or uncultivated land with weeds 
will support one sheep to an acre and a half, while oats sown for grazing will sujjport 
three .sheep to the acre for six months. Or on the basis of sheep per acre per annum 
the carrying capacities of stubble, fallow, grass and oats may be stated as 3, 
8, 1.5 and 0.66 acres respectively. Using these figures as a basis for calculating the 
carrying capacity on less productive Northern Mallee lands, farmed on the system 
described above, the 525 acres of wheat and oat stubble together represent a grazing 
capacity of 107 sheep, the 275 acres under oats represent 253, the 400 acres of fallow 
30, and the 90 uncultivable acres will support 36 sheep. The total maximum flock 
is thus 426, but in view of the wide fluctuations of the rainfall it would be unwise to 
stock to full capacity, and some margin must be allowed. In a good season some 
reserves of oaten hay may be secured tomeet the more difficult years. The margin 
advised is 25 per cent., giving a flock which is best composed of from 320 to 310 
ewes and 10 rams. 

The average production of marketable lambs may be reckoned at about 66 per 
cent, of the ewes, i, e., about 206 lambs, valued at i6s. each, giving £165. Allowing 
for loss of ewes at about 5 per cent, and reckoning for 8 lbs. of wool per head the quan- 
tity of wool may be estimated at 2432 lbs. which if sold at io<^. per lb. gives £101. 
The total return from lambs and wool is therefore £266. Allowing for losses and de- 
preciation on animals, and for the interest in capital locked up in the sheep, or 6 per 
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cent, on the cost of the sheep, the net return may be taken as £218 instead of £266, 
representing approximately 135 M. per head. 

The receipts from the farm will vary according to the market price of wheat 
in the first place. On an average the 400 acres will return 4400 bushels and the 
returns will be £706, £816 or £926 according as the price at the local railway station 
is 35. 6d.,4s, or 4s. 6d. per bushel, with 3 y^d. per bushel for the cost of the bag in each 
case. The return might be even less with the present decline in wheat prices. As 
regards oats the whole produce is generally used on the farm and does not enter 
into the account. The sheep yield is, as calculated, £218. Hence the total return 
available for meeting expenditure varies between £924 and £1144, according to the 
price of wheat. 

The a)sts of the farm vary in the first instance according to the price of seed 
wheat. Taking seed wheat at 35. gd^ per bushel, the costs may be estimated at £578, 
the items being as shown in the following statement : 


Hired I^abour £155 

Seed wheat at 3s. 9^/ ,>62 

Seed oats . , „ (,o 

Rates and insurance » 60 

Sundries » 40 

Superphosphate » 75 


Depreciation on machinery, etc » 95 

Upkeep of fences, buildings, etc » 30 


^ 57 ^ 


If seed wheat is charged at 4s. ^d £587 

» » » » >» » 4.V. gd £595 


Of the above costs labour is the most important item. For the operations as 
contemplated the farmer must either employ another man whole time, or must ob- 
tain extra help at higher rates, for shearing, hay cutting, bag sowing and carting. 
The former is for various reasons probably the more economical plan, and with pre- 
sent Wage rates £3 a week must be allowed. The quantity of .seed w'heat required for 
400 acres is most profitably 50 lbs. For oats one bushel (of 39 lbs.), is required per 
acre hence the cost at 3 .s. for 400 acres will be £60. Rates include water rates, wdiich 
may be as high as £50 though usually about £23, and other charges such as insurance 
of crops and fences. Sundr)^ items include binding twine, oil and lubricants, machine 
spare parts, and copper compounds. As regards superphosphates an application of 
60 lbs. to the acre of wheat is an economic recommendation, and a small dressing 
enhances the value of the oat crop. The total fertiliser requirement is hence about 
14.2 tons which at £5 5s. per ton is £75. The depreciation on machinery is in this 
district, where the ground is full of mallee roots and stumps, generally agreed 
to be 12 Vj per cent. The initial cost of the machinery, £76:0, may appear to be high 
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but for the same reasons it is regarded as essential. Secondhand machinery is 
rarely obtainable or Worth purchasing and the alternative of having work done by 
contract, the cost of which would be about £50 per annum, is subject to the disadvant- 
age that the machinery may be available only at inconvenient times. 

Balancing the three returns against the three costings, as based on the presiimed 
prices of wheat, the incomes are respectively £346, £447 and £549, which will have to 
bear the interest and amortisation of the capital charges on the land. 

The capital involved in machinery and live stock may be reckoned at £760 as 
already stated for the machinery, nearly £300 for the flock of sheep at 16s. per head,, 
and £275 for ii horses. 

For assessing the capital required for the land, the best method is to assume the 
land as taken up from the State and worked up to its full productivity by the settler 
liimself. Unimproved land is valued under the Land Acts between 7s bd and £i 
per acre; with charges for water supply, roads etc. the cost of land as offered to the 
settler frequently reaches 15s to £i per acre. The clearing of the land from mallee 
by repeated rollings and burnings would occupy for a holding of 1350 acres, taken 
paddock by paddock, at least 6 years. Fencing must proceed at the same time, the 
total cost for fending amounting to about £300. The cost of building the dwelling 
house and sheds will be £600. During this time few sheep can be kept and wheat 
yields, although some wheat can be sown from the second year, will be below the dis- 
trict average as fallowing cannot at first be carried out and the " mallee shoots 
will continue to compete with the crop. All that can be reasonalby expected is that 
returns may cover cost of seed, fertiliser, sundries, depreciation of machinery — very 
high at this period — rates, hired labour and interest on the accumulating capital 
charges. On the contrary these expenses will in many cases not be covered, and the 
deficit on the holding may become a serious charge on the enterprise. 

The labour of the farmer himself may be reckoned at a general wage level of 
£3 per week. The following is a statement of the minimum costs whicli may bee 
expected to be necessaiy^ to bring the farm to full production : 

Land, 1350 acres purchase price at 155. per acre £1013 


6 years labour at £156 » 936 

House and buildings » 600 

Fencing » 300 

£2849 


Charging interest at 6 per cent, on the £2849 of improved land and the £1035 
of machinery and horses, the annual interest will bill be approximately £233, leaving 
net labour incomes of £113, £214 or £316 according to the three prices indicated 
Tof wheat, allowing nothing for amortisation of capital which at i i>er cent, would 
absorb £39. 

One of the three above sums thus represent the cash recompense the farmer has 
for his labour. With the help of his family he may be able to make a small sums from 
poultry, and be able to keep one or two cows and provide his household with dairy 
produce. He lives rent (and rates) free. It will be clear that With Wheat ^ at 3s. 
a bushql at country stations the enteri)rise is not worthy of consideration, while even 
at the higher price it is not better than a “ marginal proposition An all round de- 
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crease in costs of lo per cent, together with a decrease in interest rate from 6 to 5 
per cent, would only make a difference of about £100 to the labour income, and with 
wheat at either of the two lower levels the operations would still be marginal 
It is of course conceivable that some additional knowledge of the factors determin- 
ing wheat yields may eventually prove to be a turning point for the newer areas as 
regards profit capacity, just as was the discovery of the value of superphosphate in 
the case of the older. 

Other areas not at present under arable cultivation in Victoria are those not yet 
settled or used for grazing in certain geographical zones of the State which may be 
grouped as follows : the northern plains, the upland country of the Dividing Range, 
the dairying areas of Gippsland, and the plains of the Western District. In these 
zones is to be found .settled land, land capable of settlement and land which for na- 
tural causes cannot be settled for many years to come. The settled land includes 
some already under arable cultivation or fruit-growing (in many cases irrigated), 
a considerable amount of dairying land, and land grazed by sheep. As regards the 
, dairying areas which are to be found in each of these regions, it may be noted that 
although some of the land so employed is suitable for arable cultivation, the area of 
such land is quite small as compared with that of, say, the dairying districts of 
Western Europe, and it seems probable that these lands cannot be pn any large scale 
diverted from their present use to wheat or other arable cultivation, although some 
release of land for the plough may follow on an intensification of grassland cultivation. 
On the other hand expansion of the arable area is more practicable in those regions 
of moderate rainfall where attention has so far been mainly devoted to sheep. This 
change of the farming sj^stem is however dependent on several factors, including the 
price of labour and of wheat. This is also true of any advance of arable cultivation 
over areas so far still uncleared. 

The conchision is that the forces determining the extension of arable cultivation 
in Australia as elsewhere are economic, 

C. H. 


Wadham >S. M. (Prof.). The Boundarie.s of Arable Cultivation in Victoria. Melbourne 
University ITess 1930. Reprinted from the Economic Rea id, 1930. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL QUESTIONS 


BroomitaIvI, G. J. S. and Htjbback J. H. Corn Trade Meinories, Recent and Re- 
mote. xvm-xx Centuries. Liverpool, 1930. 

[This volume is primarily a record of the origin and progress of the Liverpool Com 
Exchange with biographical notes on the principal personages engaged in the grain trade 
in connection witli Liverpool since about 1840. Considerable general and even economic 
interest attaches to the writers ' detailed account of the earlier conditions of the grain 
trade, when cargpes were brought to Great Britain in vessels of not more tlian 2000 
tons, and business in Californian and Chicago wheat had to be transacted by letter. 
The laying of tlie Atlantic cable was the simal for the initiation of modem metliods, 
while the much more recent introduction of the practice of overside delivery of bulk 
grain into barges for transport to mills did much to change the character of the trading. 
It is noted that the supplies of Argentine wheat and maize only became important 
duri^ the last decade of the xixth century. 

/flie chapter on the development of tlie British flour-milling industry^ is of .special 
interest. It traces the transfer of the industry from the numerous small mills, worked 
by .wind or water and from time immemorial associated with the wheat growing 
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districts of Bnjajland, to the new roller mills constructed at the ports for the handling 
of overseas grain, with consequent concentration in the hands of a few large firms. 

Tables showing wheat prices during five centuries are a unique feature. The yearly 
averages from 1401 to 1655 are bavSed on the figures relating to the Com Market of Strass- 
burg, one of the most important of the markets of mediaeval times. For the period, 
1656 to 1861 the annual averages are those of English wheat, and for the last 61 years 
up to 1929 the prices of Good Red Wheat in Liverpool are adopted. While acknow- 
ledging that comparison of monetary values over such periods must be a matter of 
un^rtainty, the writers maintain that the record of fluctuations from year to year is 
none the less of much interest. The figures as they stand would seem to indicate that 
circumvStances may bring about at any time fluctuations in wheat prices amounting to 
400 to 500 per cent, above the lowest average, and that this has been a recurring 
phenomenon, a fact not without significance for the present crisis]. 

Swanson, W. W., and Armstrong, P. C. Wheat. Toronto. The Macmillan Corn 
pany of Canada, Ltd. 1930, Pp. viii -f- 320. 

[The title of this book might give the impression that it was a treatise on wheat 
in general, whereas it is an* account of wheat-growing in Western Canada and of the 
Canadian wheat trade. Those important subjects are, however, treated in all their a.s]:)ects. 
The vStory is told how Western Canada was opened up for settlement and the cultivation 
and harvesting of wheat under pioneer conditions are described. We are told how the 
w^heat trade developed, how elevators were built, how a great grain market arose in Win- 
nipeg, and how a wonderful railway system was built up largely with a view to the 
transport of wheat to the ports at the head of the Great Lakes and on the Pacific Coast. 
The routes by which the wheat reaches the Canadian ports or the American Atlantic 
ports are indicated and the ]X)ssible results of improving the St. l^awrence Waterwaj', 
so as to provide a single deep channel from the Head of the Lakes to the sea, are dis- 
cussed. vSo also are the results likely to follow from the building of the Hudson Bay 
Railway and the opening up of a new vsea route to Europe. The distribution of Canadian 
wheat throughout the world is traced and a chapter is devoted to milling in Canada and 
its probable future development. 

The authors deal at length with the methods by which wheat is sold and describe 
the growth of co-owrative marketing, culminating in the formation of the Wheat Pool. 
The system of grading is described and qn the vexed question of the mixing of grades the 
authors express the view that with the coming of the Pool the reasons for objecting to 
the mixing of grades have lost much of their force, since any profit that may result 
from it will return to the producers. 

The book was finished towards the end of 1929, before the great fall in wheat prices 
had occurred, and the authors were optimistic about the future of grain-growing in 
Canada . In a note written in February 1930, as the book was going to press," they state 
that tliey saw no reason to modify their conclusions. The situation has changed since 
tlieii, but the fall in prices does not greatly afiect the reasoning on which the authors 
base their confidence in the future and their optimism may yet be fully justified. 

The book does not deal merely with the economic aspects of wheat-growing. It 
shows the part which it has played in building up new homes and new communities 
in what was known not many years ago as “ The Great Lone Land Not the least in- 
teresting part of this book is its discussion of the effects of pioneer conditions in de- 
veloping individual character and fostering community spirit]. 

Moewyn-Hughes R. Cheap Bread. London, Ernest Benn. 1930, pp. 56 with 
statistical apjiendices. 

[This brochure is an analysis of the present position of the grain trade, more espe- 
cially as affecting Great Britain and the British consumer, but also in its wider interna- 
tional repercussions. The case is put from the point of view rather of the trader than 
the grower, and the writer is in favour of a policy of non-interference with the trade, 
Wheiiier by Farm or Import Boards, or by growers' combines and pools. The account 
given of the conduct and methods of operation of the grain trade rs comprehensive and 
is of interest apart from any conclusions drawn. 

PHill weight is given to the present problem of the exceptionally large exportable 
surplus of wheat, but it is pointed out that even under the most favouraole conditions 
market fluctuations are inevitable from the large number of factors of different kinds 
influencing both production and demand. Price stabilisation, unless understood as 
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being within certain HniitvS, is viewed by the writer as impracticable. Stress is laid 
on the place of the merchant or trader tis the essential intermediarv between grower 
and miller the system of future delivery trading is explained and its function in afford- 
ing vsecurity against loss from falling markets during transit from grower to miller- 
consumer is made clear. 

A jxiiiit of some interest in connection wdth the question of any national control of 
wheat imports is that such control cannot be made effective for wheat alone. As was 
fomid during the war period, the purchavSe, sale and di.stribiition of tlie other cereals an(3 
even of cereal substitutes must also be nationalised, and this is the more tnie now that 
wheat has become a feed for stock and poultry. The machinery for enforcing (control on 
this scale would be likely to become extremely cumbersome and costly. 

The appendices contain statistical information on world wdieat production, wheat 
and flour exports and imports, and bread price.s]. 

Hoffman G. Wright, leading in Com Futures. United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Technical Bulletin No. 199. October 1930. 

[This study is an analysis and summary of information relating to futurt* trading in 
com, i. e., maize, in the United States over a five year period ending 30 September 1928. 
Regulations under the Grain Futures Act of 1922 came into force in June 1923, and 
since then daily reix>rts of all grain future trading have been received. Of the total 
volume of trading on all markets of the United vStates, t rading in wheat futures accounted 
for 62.2 per cent and averaged 46,120,000 bushels each day. Corn (7. e. maize) futures 
come next in importance wdth 27 per cent, of the total volume, but takipg the principal 
market, the Chicago Board of Trade alone, the pro}:)ortion is rather higher. A very 
full tabulation and analysis of the trading in com futures, and of relation of commit- 
ments and deliveries to price movements are given]. 


AGRICULTURAL LEGISLATION 

The Legal Concession of Patents for New Varieties of Plants. 

This problem was the subject of a report presented by M. Henky, Delegate of 
Belgium, at tlie October session of the l*ermanent Committee of the International 
Institute of Agriculture. In this report the author explained and illustrated on 
the basis of the relative congressional papers, a bill introduced in the United vStates 
granting patents for new varieties of plants; this bill was approved with slight mod- 
ifications propo.sed by the Patents Commission, and was voted by the House of 
Representatives on 23 May 1930. 

Under this law the breeder who produces a new variety of crop plant can receive 
a patent only for its vegetative reproduction, and even this right is limited as re- 
production by tuber is excluded. 

The reasons which have prompted this limitation of the patent are obvious. It 
is not possible in practice in the vast sphere of agriculture to control, as would be 
implied by the grant of a patent, the use of a variety which is propagated by means 
of seeds or tubers that is to say, by propagating material which is currently sold 
either as food products or raw material used in industry. 

In these circumstances this Act of the United States Congress can only be ex- 
pected to serve the practical purpose for which it was passed in addition to that of 
fair dealing — namely to stimulate fanners and agricultural experts to discover and 
creoite nm and good plant breeds or varieties. In Italy and probably in all countries 
the majority of plant' breeders would receive no protection from a patent law 
similar to ^at of the United States. 

It is not proposed to speak here of the wide possibilities for fraud which are left 
open by the patents granted in the United States even in the cases of plants which 

'v. , ■ ■ - gc, ft Ifig, 
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;^re propagated vegetatively. We shall merely recall the many serions difficulties 
which the Patents Bureau will have to overcome in order to arrive at the essential 
exact ascertainment of the “ newness ** of the plant. It has already been found in- 
dispensable to engage special experts and the Ministry of Agriculture has undertaken 
to supply these to the Patent office from its own technical staff. The Ministry 
has also undertaken to supervise the special laboratory and field research and investi- 
gation which may be necessary for the same purpose. 

In brief the application of the patent in the conditions laid down by the law 
appears open to criticism for the following reasons: — 

1. Because it introduces a disparity of treatment as between plant breeders, 
leaving unprotected those who work with varieties which are propagated by seed ; 

2. Because even in the case of varieties which are propagated vegetatively 
{i. e.f those very varieties for which patents are obtainable) it will be easy to bring 
about without fear of detection a fraudulent reproduction of the individual speci- 
men in the possession of the breeder. 

3. Because the patent cannot, supposing the undertakings imposed to be 

scrupulously observed, fail to render more difficult or at least more slow, the dif- 
fusion of good varieties, with a consequent loss to agriculture far outweighing the 
“ benefits which the discoverer can hope to gain ; , 

4. Because lastly the Patents Bureau which is primarily concerned witli 
inventions of an industrial character cannot be a suitable centre, however exten- 
sively supplemented, for providing the material, the skilled staff and the investiga- 
tions which are essential to a department dealing with cultivated plants. 

The fact that the patent only in part fulfils the objects of encouragement and 
protection proposed, and the serious difficulties referred to which arise even in cases 
where its application would appear possible, necessarily point to the search for a 
different solution of the problem which would result in a measure whereby all 
breeders will benefit in whatever sphere they work. 

Assuming that direct State intervention is necessary it might be found ad- 
visable to impose a small tax to be collected by means of special marks or in some 
other wa>, payable when the plant propagating material — whether of sexual or 
asexual nature — recognised as constituting a " new or “ select ” ^^ariety reachs 
the ordinary farmer from commercial fijrms, agricultural co-operative organizations 
or directly from the breeders. Or a tax might be charged, of a still smaller amount 
in view of its vaster field of application, on the >ield given by the selected variety 
at harvest time. 

In Italy, for instance this tax might very conveniently be levied on the basis 
of the wheat threshing certificates which, for statistical purposes, must be handed 
to the Caitedreambulantid’Agricoltura, 

The revenue from the.se or similar small taxes — naturally varying in 
amount from one year to another should be equally divided by the State, in eadb 
year, betw^een the different plant breeders, whether institutions or persons, in pro- 
portion to the part taken by the respective varieties in the seeds trade or in the 
trade in material forvegetativ^e reproduction. 

Althou^ such a solution would ensure that all plant breeders receive the reward 
they merit, and would thus bring about the desired general stimulus to the inven- 
tion of new varieties, it must be recognised that it is one that is far from being 
capable of realisation either speedily or easily. 

Hence in theopimon pf the wri ter there is no course open other than to abandon 
all thm specific and direct methods, and to follow the lines of policy marked otlj; 
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first by the Italian Government when in 1925 it marshalkd the forces for tlie Wheaf 
Campaign, adapting the method as may seem opportune. 

It may be useful here to restate the view tliat as a rule the investigation and 
production of the new varieties must be the ftmction of special Imiitutes : Plant- 
Breeding, or to use another designation, of Applied Plant Genetics. Outside the orbit 
of these institutes, especially in Italy, the activity of individual investigators is very 
limited ; and the results obtained are small, and even sometimes, as will be later 
pointed out, unreal, owing to the want of preparation for the selective, or as it may 
be called genetic, work, coml>ined often with but scanty financial and other means 
aivailable. 

Since the essential object of the movement which M. Henry desires to promote 
is the improvement of breeds of the plants for cultivation it might be said that 
the most complete and speedy contribution to this end sliould be made by the work 
of such Institutes. And since it is a question of encouraging and rewarding ade- 
quately an activity which has far-reaching influence on the increase of national 
production — of direct or indirect advantage to all classes — it seems indisputable 
that in every State provision sliould be made from the public funds for the 
installation and upkeep of these institutions which perform a service of public 
utility. 

Work on these lines has been recently inaugurated in Italy and is in course 
of development — in particular, up to the present, in cereals, to the great satisfaction 
of the farmers who find that the new selected varieties reach their farms in ever 
increasing proportions each year, without risk to themselves and with protection 
against any immoderate si)eculation. Tangible proof of the interest and satisfaction 
of the fanners is given, inter alia, by the contributions voluntarily made by agricul- 
tural organisations, such as the Italian Federation of Agricultural Consortia {Fedcra^ 
zione Jtaliana dei Consorzi Agrari) and others, and even by individual farm under- 
takings to the expenses of establishment and working of the Institute of Cereali- 
culture at Bologna. This institution has for ten j^ears past devoted its activities 
to the production of selected breeds of the most important cereals in Italy and to 
the improved utilisation of these. 

The regular working of the Plant-Breeding Institutes in the service of agricul- 
ture renders superfluous a special Oflice of Registration of Plant Breeds, such as 
exists for instance at Brno or at Edinburgh. The Institute itself, in order to 
maintain its reputation if for no other reason, will certainly assure itself from time 
to time by every means suitable of the real merit of the varieties produced. And even 
on the supposition of a possible error of judgment by which a variety of poor value 
enters ordinary cultivation^ the mistake would be speedily corrected and the breed 
relegated to obscurity. 

Better than any general Patents Oflice, these Institutes can function as archive 
offices, that is to .say they can form a register of new^ " varieties or breeds founded 
by non-official *plant breeders. Such registration would be given only after the In- 
stitute has ascertained, on full enquiry, the '‘newmess’' of the breed, audits superiority 
in respect of breeds of the same type which may have preceded it in general farm- 
ing use. It may be added that even at present they occasionally function, if not 
precisely for registration, for recognition of new breeds. 

Two cases, among others less recent, may be mentioned of " registration ” at 
the Bologna Institute, 

^ able to recognise without difficulty the ** Carlotta 

StfahajpeUi " in a wheat which of recent years was widely diffused in theReggian 
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Apennine, under the name of Spigone or even of Bismantova ” wheat from the 
place in which the first representative of the new " variety was found* 

Case II. — In Rietone which has been diffused not less widely for some 
years past in the Modena Apennine, it has been j)Ossible to recognise quite clearly 
our own breed Undid, 

Enrolment on the staff lists of t he Plant Breeding Institutes, whether State 
or semi-official, ensures to the ofidal plant breeders emoluments and privileges com- 
mensurate to the scientific and technical qualifications of each, and to the work done 
by them. Money prizes — to be awarded from a special fund allocated on the budget 
of the Ministry of Agriculture in close conjunction with that assigned for agricultural 
experiment — diplomas of merit and some token of honour, would stimulate and 
adequately reward the activity of non-offidal plant breeders who were “ inventors '' 
of the breeds registered. 

A special Xaw, or even the simple addition of an article to the Royal Decree 
lyaw of 15 October 1925, No. 2033, — which prohibits adulteration or fraud in the 
preparation and in the trade in materials for agricultural use and in agricultural 
products, might usefully and fairly recognise as fraud the sale — xdthout due author- 
isation — of propagating material, whether asexual or sexual, of select plant breeds. 

Erancbsco Todaro 

DircUore dclVIstiiuto di ccrealicoltura 
Bologna, 
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The Agrarian Reform in Rumania. 


«t Lor&qii^unc reforme csl dcvcnuc necessaire el que 
Ic moment dc Vaccomplir est arrive, rien ne Vempichc 
cl tout la serl. Heureux alors les hommes s' Us savaient 
s'entcndrCy si les itns cedaicni cc qu’ils ont dc trap, 
si les autres se contentaieni de ce qiti Iciir manque ! 
Kcs revoliiHons se jeraienl d I'amiable et I'historien 
n'aurait d rappeler ni execs, ni malheurs, il n'aurait 
qu'i montrer Vhimaniie reitdue plus sage, plus litre 
et plus jorinnee ». 

F. A. Mignkt 1838. 


Introduction. 

Rumania is situated in the Soutli-Kast of Europe, between 43^.38' and 49^^ 
latitude N., and between 18^ and 29° longitude ; its frontiers adjoin Hungary, 
Czecoslovakia, Poland, Ukraine, the U. S. S. R., the Black Sea, Bulgaria and Yugo- 
slavia. 

Rumania consists of four provinces ; the Old Kingdom, Transylvania (i), 
Bessarabia, and Bukovina ; it occupies an area of 294,892,000 hectares with a 
population which probably amoimts to 17,595^000 inhabitants (2) of which 81.70 


per cent, is rural, and 18.30 per cent, urban, 
the provinces as folloWvS : 

The po])ulation 

is distributed among 


XTibiiU 

T-iur.'il 

The Old Kingdoin 

. . . 18.60% 

81.40 % 

Transylvania 

. . . 18.44 % 

81.56 % 

Bessarabia 

. . ■ 14-31% 

^'^ 5-49 % 

Bukovina 

. . . 21.62 % 

7«-.3S % 


The rural population is thus predominant in Rumania and the main occupation 
is that of agriculture* and stock-farming. 

Erom the agricultural point of view the total area of Rumania was in 1929 
divided as follows ; 


: (i) Thiougliout this artick the provinecH of Transylvfinia proper, iJanat, Crishana and Maranioti- 
reSh are desigriated under the name of Transylvania. 

(2) The wnsits is in course of being taken. , 

1 %, 
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Arable lands 13,010, 9X9 hectares 

Natural meadows and i)fi^tures 4,054,474 » 

Shrubs and bushes 613,^14 » 

Woods and forests 7,224,071 » 

Marshland, heaths, waste lands, productive and 
unproductive 4.586,051 » 


Total . . . 29,489,200 hectares 


The arable land represents 44.12 per cent of the total area of the country. 
If the distribution of the area of the arable land in 1929 is compared with that 
in 1914 (i) the following table is obtained: 


i 

i 1 

! Arable i 
lyUtids : 

Cereals 


Artificial 
meadows other ; 
forage cro|)S 


I'^illow 


ha. { 

lol.'ll Ilil. i 

% 1 

total ha. j % 

total ha,! % total ‘Ji, ' 

1 1 

total % 

U)14 

6,tl3,000l 

.^>.290,0(101 


570,000 1 9.41 

124,0001 2.02 118,(00 1,94 

- - ! 

1029 


n,222,ii22 

86.2r» 

055,0721 4.98 

417,108' 3.27 305,780 2.81: 

349.90; 2 , 01 ) 
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Hence at the present time cereals occupy 8().25 percent of the total area of the 
arable land. 

Taking the most important cereals in the order of importance the figures of 
area are as follows : 


Maize 4,794,952 hectares or 42.73 per cent. 

Wheat 2,737,146 » 2i|.39 » 

Barley 2,053,537 )» 

Oats 1,212,700 S» TO. 80 


In addition to the quantities required for home consumption, there is a large 
export of cereals from Rumania, the value of the export of cereals representing 
more than 33 per cent, of the total value of the exports. 

Stock-farming occupies also a very important place. The area of tlie ])astures 
and grass lands including the area of forage crops in 1929 was in all 4,710.147 
hectares, or almost one-third of the total area of arable land. 

The figures for livestock in Rumania in 1929 may be shown as follows; 

Horses 1,958,508 head with a density of 6.6 head per siiuare kilometre and 
1 12 per thousand inhabitants. 

Cattle 4,334,441 head with a density of 14 head ])er square kilometre and 
247 per thousand inhabitants. 

Sheep 12,406,428 head with a density of 42 head per square kilometre and 
708 pel thousand inhabitants. 

Goats 372,807 head with a density of 1.2 head per scpiare kilometre and 
21 per thousand inhabitants. 

Pigs 2,414,498 head with a density of 8.1 head per square kilometre and 
157 per thousand inhabitants. 

According to statistical data (2) Rumania is capable of exporting annually : 
300,000 heads of cattle, 500,000 sheep, 500,000 full grown pigs, 50,000,000 kilogram- 


(i) In the old Kingdom. 

(3) Dr. O. JONKSCo Braii.a. T,a Tioitnifmk' agritTiU*, page 189. 

* - In. 3 Ec. 



mes of young pigs, 5,000,000 kg. killed poultry, 20,000,000 kg, eggs, 200,000 kg. 
butter and 1,000,000 kg. various cheeses. 

The average value of the agricultural production, taking plant and animal 
production together, amounts to 116,900 million lei, to which may be added the 
value of forest products, 5,200 million lei, giving a total of 122,100 million lei for 
the agricultural production as compared with a total of 39,000 millions representing 
the value of the industrial production. 

If it be taken into account that more than 81 per cent, of the population belong 
to the peasant class, and that since time immemorial this population has been 
the motive force of agriculture, it is clear that their conditions must have for long 
past engaged the attention of the rulers of the country and tlmt a wide measure 
of agrarian reform was imminent. . ^ 

Chapter I. — The Agrarian Problem in Rumania. 

A. — The Old Kingdom. 

The problem of agrarian reform has in recent years engaged the attention of 
almost all Pmropean statesmen ; and among, the agrarian reforms which have been 
effected in the countries of Ivastern Kurope that accomplished in Rumania is 
without doubt one of the most remarkable both in the far-sighted spirit that 
inspired it and in the courage with which it was carried out. vSome account will 
be given here of the determining causes of the far-rcacliiiig reforms effected in 
each province, of the princij)les on which these were based, the method of execu- 
tion and the re.su Its. 

The problem will first be examined as it occurs in the province of the Old 
Kingdom, since it was in that province that the first impulse was given to reform, 
even before the war, in 1913, when the question was merely one of the [irecarious 
situation of the peasant class in Riimania. 

In Rumania, as everywhere else, the land from the most remote times lie- 
longed to the peasants; the ])roof of this fact is in tlie “ rdzcU of Moldavia and the 
mosncni ” of Wallacliia. In the xiii and xivth centuries (i), at the time of the 
foundation of the principalities, the institution of serfdom made its api>earance ; 
the peasant was bound to the soil and began from that time to pay a tithe to liis 
most powerful neighbour ; this was the origin of the relations between the peasants 
and the landowners, relations which were at first the expression of a mutual under- 
standing of a kindly character but which later became binding. 

At the time that the Principalities became tributary to Turkey the demands 
of Turkey increased from year to year and as it was the peasants who paid the 
heavy taxes imposed they saw themselves overwhelmed by debts and obligeri to 
sell their lands to the “ boyards ”, or landowning nobles. These latter thereby 
were enabled gradually to consolidate their estates while the peasant, as his land, 
i. e. his sole means of subsistence, gradually melted away, found himself ob- 
liged to become bound to he landowner if he was to secure a livelihood from one 
day to the next. It y^as in this way that serfdom became as it were imperceptibly 
law, and finally as the result of a whole series of compulsory tithe payments — such 
as : the “ dijmaritul ” (the tenth of the produce of the bee hives) the “ sfertnrile 
(the personal tax fixed by the lord), the “ Gostinarital ” (tax on pig dealers), the 
‘*vacarital” (on cows), the ” oerital” (on sheep), etc., many peasants left the 
country and passed to the other side of the Danube. 


(i) XiiNOiHU.. History of the Rumanians. Vol. I, bcMik 11, chapter 1. 
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In 1746, the Prince of W«illachia, Constantin Mavrocordat, took note of this 
situation, summoned the (General Assembly and enacted that all peasants who 
should return to Kumania should be exempt from the taxes for six months, should 
have the right to settle on such lands as they pleased, and should be obliged to 
give forced labour on the lord’s domain only for six days in the year. Finding 
that this measure did not have the desired effect, the prince in the autumn of this 
same year declared that they should in addition have the right to move from one 
land to another on payment of a tax of 10 lei per head ; in 1747 Constantin drew 
up what is known as the Agrarian Statute, b> which it was enacted that the “ cla- 
ca§i ” (serfs liable to forced labour) had to give from (S to 12 days yearly by agree- 
ment with their lords and that in return the lord was obliged to give the serfs arable 
land, pasture for their livestock, and wood for fuel and building, etc. This decree, 
in fact, rather strengthened the rights of owners over the land (i). 

In 1749 Constantin Mavrocordat gave these same rights to the peasants of 
Moldavia, fixing the days of forced labour at 12, as for Wallachia. 

The landowners who were dissatisfied with this number of days made repre- 
sentations to the princes, and in 1766, Gregory Ghyca, on the request of the land- 
owners, fixed the quantum of work which had to be given by the peasant in the 
different cases, a qitanium which in fact greatly exceeded the actual work capacity 
of a man (2). 

On 28 May 1768 Gregory Calirnaki (3) fixed for the peasant his right to culti- 
vate, on the estate on which he lived, an area of land sufficient for his own liveli- 
hood without liindrance from the owner. In return he must i)ay a tithe and give 
the owner 12 days work in the year. 

In 1777 Gregory Ghyca added two days more to the number of days’ work, 
and obliged the peasants to do the repairs to buildings, ponds and mills. 

In 1792 Alexander Moruzi took away from the })easants the right to gather 
wood in the forests and imposed on them for the first time the obligation of 
giving to the owners of the forest a tithe of the wood cut, it being understood that 
no further tithe was to be levied on dead wood. 

In 1794 Michel Soutzo accorded to the peasants the right to apply for land, 
throirgh the prefect, and to obtain arable land and pasturage in exchange for j^ay- 
inent of a tithe. 

In 1805 Alexander Moruzi in Moldavia added another two days to the days 
of forced labour and enacted for the first time that the peasant could use only 
one jalce (4) of pasturage and grassland for each animal, the head grazed not to 
exceed if) head between the Pruth and the Dniester, 12 head between the Pruth and 
the Sereth and six between the vSereth and the mountains. , 

In Wallachia the peasants had full right over the lands that they w^e occupy- 
ing up to tile time of the Organic vStatute (5). \ 

According to N. Soutzo the labour imposed on the jieasants by the laws of 
Alexander Moruzi was estimated at from 36 to 40 days per annum. 

It is obvious that the number of these days very quickly became larger arid 
that the free peasant was soon transformed into a serf who was not merely no 
longeer master of hiS own time but had not enough to meet his needs and those 
of his family. 

(1) G. loxESCU-SlSESTt. Polilica agrara, p. 72. 

(2) Radtt Rosetxi. Pentm ce s’on rasculat tarain, p. 18. 

(3) BAiSiLEvSCO. K^onuc agi'aire en Rornnanu*, p. 108, 

(4) 1 falce 14322 square metres. 

(3) Radu Rosm-ri. Op. at. p. 2.'5. 



It was this state of things that brought about in Wallachia the revolt of Tudor 
\ ladiiniresco in 1821, a revolt which was declared by him to be specially directed 
agairivSt the oppressors of the peasant. 

In 1826 the Treaty of Adrianople gave self-government to the two principa- 
lities of Moldavia and Wallachia, and in addition the right to have their Domni 
or landowner prince placed under the protection of Russia and Turkey. A new 
are thus l)egan for the two principalities, agriculture becoming more remunerative. 

Although the peasant found the number of his days of forced labour were 
increased, he hoped that the tight of electing his Domni would mean an ameliora- 
tion of his lot. But these were vaiii hopes, for in 1828, loni^a Sandu Sturza 
bound the i>easant once more to the soil, restricted his rights of working an area 
of land sufficient for his own needs and those of his family, as well as the right to 
pastureland and grassland, and reduced to two-thirds the area of the land assigned 
to the i^easant in usufruct, while the other third remained in full possession of 
the landowner. 

As will l>e seen, the situation was by no means clear, and the relations be- 
tween the two classes were very strained. 

Under pretext of regulating the relations between the two classes the Organic 
Statute came into being which bound the peasant absolutely to the soil ; the land- 
owner, was olrliged to allow him a portion of land for which the peasant had to 
make a return in the performance of all kinds of work. This settlement then 
establivshed tlie rights of ownership of the lord over the land, while the peasant 
remained quite simply a slave. In the preparation of this Statute the peasants 
took no part ; the extraordinary General Assembly of Revision which had to 
approve the Statute drawn up by the two Committees, one for each province, 
consisted of 52 persons, 42 of whom were hoyards, that is to say, landowners, a 
Metroi)olitan and the two Bisho])s concerned. 

In Wallachia, the Organic StaM^ was applied in the course of 1831 and in 
Moldavia on i January 1832. The very severe provisions included as regards 
agrarian questions gave rise to a series of discontents which would have brought 
about a revolution if Kiseleff (i), an enlightened and democratic spirit of the time, 
influenced by the younger generation of Rumanians who were returning from 
Trance full of generous ideas of the Great Trench Revolution and that of July 1830 
had not susxiended the application of the Statute, as regarded the i)ro visions 
for the relations between the owners and the peasants. 

In spite of the opposition of Kiseleff, the Organic Statute was voted by the 
General Assembly of 9 March 1833 and thus it was that the peasants on this 
* occasion also remained at the mercy of the landowners who profited by the fact 
to the full. 

This was the state of affairs in 1848 in the Principalities, and it is easy to un- 
derstand how the liberal ideas wliich came from the West were at once hailed and 
why the first act accomplished by the revolutionaries of Wallachia was, in 
their ignorance and enthusiasm, to bitrn the text of the Organic Statute, 

One of the results of the Revolution of 1848 was to establish for the first time 
in Rumania the right of the peasant to become landowner. The National Assem- 
bly of 12 August 1848, after having admitted this right in principle, proclaimed 
the sacred right of property and at the same time the liberty of the worker. This 
memorable .sitting, so to speak, buried the past and inaugurated a new era. 


(t) lYeaty of Adrianople having instituted the Ku»sian Ihrotectorate over the two IMncipal- 
ities, Kiseleff was sent by Russia in the capacity of representative. 
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In Moldavia, unfortunately, the movement was stifled from the beginning. 

The first improvements in the relations between peasants and landowners 
are due, in Wallachia, to the reform of Barba Stirbey who in 1851 modified the 
Organic Statute, 

This reform fixed the number of days of compulsory labour and at the same 
time abolished the various liabilities to forced labour expected to be rendered 
personally by the peasants. 

At the same time the area of pasturage assigned to each animal whs doubled 
and the peasant was exempted from paying a tithe on his garden to the land- 
owner. 

A measure which on first sight seemed to be in favour ('»f the peasant was 
that which modified article 144 of the ( 3 rganic Statute and stated that the x)easant 
is absolute master of his person and his proj^erty, and that he is free to move his 
abode and to work wherever it suits him ; this freedom was however illusory for, 
in fact, he was shackled by a whole series of formalities and could j)rofit but very 
little by this semblance of liberty. Once again, the right of the peasant to own 
the land that he worked was disregarded. 

Some years later the Paris Conference of 1858 decided the fate of the people 
of Rumania and the union of the two principalities into a single. State with two 
j)rinces was arranged. A way out was found of this decision by the fact that a 
single prince, Prince Couza, was elected for the two princii)alities at the meetings 
of 5 and 24 January 1859, when the Union was proclaimed. 

The Paris Conference dealt, inter alia, under art. 46 with the question of owner- 
ship ; it was stated in this article that the ex^nopriation of pro[)erty could only 
be effected under a law, for reasons of jmblic utility and only with comj)ensatioii 
payment. It stated also that all the privileges enjoyed by certain classes should 
be abolished and that steps should be taken to revise the law which regulates the 
relations between landowners and X)easants, this with the object of improving the 
situation of the peasants. The revision of this law was entrusted to a committee, 
known as the “ Central Commission ” which met at P'ocsani, a town situated on the 
borders of the two principalities. 

During the whole of this period the struggle had been severe ; on the one side 
the all powerful landowners saw with terror the moment ax)i3roacliing when all their 
privileges and even their i)roperty would be reft from them, and on the other there 
was the peasant class, unorganised, uneducated, but joyfully hailing the dawn of 
their liberty. The representatives of the peasants brought their complaints to the 
ad-hoc divan or as.sembly of Moldavia on 9 Kovember 1857, saying to each other 
some such words as these : Up to the present we have borne all the charges, and in 
exchange we have enjoyed no advantage, while others, who have been subject to 
no days of labour, have had all the profits ; we have i)aid the heaviest taxes ; we 
have supplied the army with men ; we have paid for the upkeep of the magistrate 
the police, the prefects, and we have laboured at the bridges, the high roads and 
the railways. All the days of forced labour and the days of service with the boyard 
have fallen to us, the agent of the owner has sucked our strength, has made us 
drink of a poisoned drink all too dear, and eat of black bread soaked in our tears 
and the sweat of our brow. When the country was invaded by foreign armies, 
it was we who fed them, who worked for them, who gave them transport, for the 
all-powerful, the rich, immediately crossed the frontier and left the country to re- 
turn later when order was reestablished, to enjoy their privileges once again, to 
oppress us and to disregard our sufferings, ours, who had been the guardians of 
the country and of our homes They demanded that a general as.sembly should 

♦*— - /w. 3 
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be constituted in which they should have their own representatives and that this 
assembly should examine and discuss their rights and those of the boyards, ** The 
country shall decide ” they cried, “ what we have to pay and we will pay it with 
the sweat of our brows The representatives of the landowners, large and small, 
replied with a whole vseries of objections to the demands of the peasants and the only 
concession made to them was that they were allowed the right of coming to an 
agreement with the landowner on the subject of the payment of work, the rent of 
the land and if need be the selling price of the land. 

The divans ad hoc did not reach any conclusion and the questions w^ere referred 
to the Central Committee at Focsani. Three legislative proposals were presented 
to that committee which amalgamated them into one and this was passed on 28 July 
i860. 

This law did not give the hoped for results and brought no improvement into 
the relations between the two classes. The peasant remained landles.s and only 
obtained the tight of s'=^rdr.g his own labour, or at most that of renting a parcel of 
land at a price agreed with the landowner ; otherwise he remained at the disposal 
of his master. 

The two general assemblies of Jassy and Bucarest, constituted in virtue of the 
Convention of Paris, were anxious to reach a better solution of the question, and 
decided to meet at Bucarest as a single meeting. This was held in May of 1862 
and it was on this occasion that Miclxel Kogalniceanu delivered an admirable 
address in the capacity of protector of the rights of the peasant. The land owners 
were represented by Barbu Cetargi, President of the Council of Ministers. The 
discussions were violent, the arguments for and against Were canvassed. On i June 
of that year Kogalniceanu laid before the assembly a counter-proposal signed by 
22 deputies ; the project was rejected by 62 votes against 32, and some days later 
the proposal of the central commission of Focsani was passed by 62 votes against 
35. The side of the great landowners triumphed once again. But before long 
fortime came to the aid of the peasants. 

On 12 October 1863 Prince Gouza entrusted Michel Kogalniceanu with the for- 
mation of the Cabinet, and on 11 December, he submitted the proposal for the 
secularisation of the property of the monasteries, the bill being passed by a large 
majority ; but when some time after he submitted a proposal for rural legislation 
a vote of censure was passed on his speech and the bill was rejected. Kogalniceanu 
presented his resignation but Prince Couza, far from accepting it, prorogued the 
Chambers and dissolved them on 2 May. On the same day the prince issued a 
prodaniation calling upon the people to decide itself, by means of a plebiscite, on 
an electoral bill and on a proposed statute for giving further force to the provisions 
of the Convention. The result of the voting w’^as 683,928 for and 1,307 against 
the proposals. 

It was thus with the will of the people as the basis that Prince Couza, by the 
decree of 2 July 1864, presented to the State Cotmcil for examination the proposal 
for rural legislation, a law which was finally promulgated by the Prince on 14 
August 1864. On the same day he issued a proclamation to the people in which 
he indicated the importance of this law and gave the people the general lines that 
would have to be followed thenceforw’^ard. He then told them that the days of 
forced labour were for ever abolished, that the peasant was now the free owner of 
the land worked by him JBor an area to be decided by the laws in force, and 
finally that all the compulsory bonds between peasant and landowner were abol- 
ished and redeemed by the payment of compensation. He addressed them as 
follows : *■ You are fro henceforward the masters of your own powers of labour. 
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Each of you has his own corner of land which is your sacred property, and you 
have a country to love and to defend. He exhorted then never to give up their 
labouring occupation for that is the true source of wealth:" Show them ", he added ^ 

" that in Rumania, as ever3rwhere else, free labour produces twice as much as com- 
pulsory labour can ; far from giving yourfselves up to idleness make your work 
tenfold, cultivate your land better for it is yours henceforth ; it is your property 
and it will be your children’s after you He went on to say : "In future you 
will have no relations with your landlords other than those based on common in- 
terests, rights and duties must be reciprocal. See that they are based on love of 
your neighbour and trust in him. Learn that the landowners were many who 
desired to ameliorate your lot ", 

After some further words of advice, the Prince concluded by saying : " And 
now, my friends, enjoy your lands in peace and work with a will, for work alone can 
restore and enrich them*" ; and may Heaven bless the seed that you cast on the first 
furrows of your fields " (i). The wise care for the people displayed in this procla- 
mation and the impression made on them can still be judged from the fact that 
even to-day after 66 years the name of Couza is pronounced with devotion. It wa.s 
by him that the foundations of the modern Rumania were laid. 

By the agrarian law of Couza justice was done to the peasant and the right of 
ownership of the land he cultivated was conceded to him. It was however enact- 
ed that in no case c'ould more than two-thirds of the domain be expropriated and 
that forests were to be excluded from expropriation. The area to be assigned to. 
each peasant, in addition to the site for dwelling house and stabling for his beasts, 
was fixed by the law. Thus the assignment was as follows : 

in Wallachia: 

for peasants owning 4 oxen and a cow ii pogoane (i). 

for peasants owning 2 oxen and a cow 7 pogoane and 19 prdjini (2). 

for peasants owning one cow or working with the 4 pogoane and 15 prajini. . 

in Moldavia : 

for the peasant owning 4 oxen and a cow 5 falchi and 40 prajini. 
for the peasant owning 2 oxen and a cow 5 falchi. 

for the peasant owning one cow" or Working without beasts 2 falci and 40 
prajini, 

in Bessarabia (^)\ 

for the peasant owning 4 oxen and a cow 6 falchi and 30 prajini (4). 
for the peasant owning 2 oxen and a cow 4 falchi and 30 prajini. 
for the peasant owning one cow or working without beasts 2 falchi and 70 
pr&jini. 

In the case of peasants not possessing this specified area of land, the law pro- 
vides by a special clause, that the difference be made up. 

In the case of peasants not holding land on any estate, land was assigned to 
them out of the State lands. Regard was also had to the case of childless widows. 


(1) Kural Lawwith the proclamation of the reignitigpi int'e at Couza in 1864. 

( t) One pogon «= 5000 square metres. 

(a) 34 pr&jini = one pogon. 

(3) By the Treaty of Paris, in 1856 the three departineats of the S:)uth of Bess:irabia, Ismail, 
Bolgrad and Cahal were restored to Moldavia by Russia, which in 1812 had annexed the whole 
of Bessarabia. 

{4) One falcc =« 14332 m®; 80 prajini « one falce. 



<>f disabled persons, and of persons who not being of the fanning class were in pos^ 
session only of the land on which their houses or stabling stood ; the right of 
ownership over these sites was recognised, the exact area being fixed by the law 
in each principality separately. 

Art. Ill of the law provided that in no case could more than two-thirds of the 
land be taken and that forests were not included in the area calculated. 

At the same time as it recognised the peasants' right of ownership of the lands 
cultivated by them, the law abolished in virtue of Article lo* for ever and over 
the whole territorial area of the principality in each case: *‘the forced labour, the 
tithe, the transport obligations, the days' work for repairs, dues of wood and other 
similar dues payable to the lords of the estates whether in kind or in money, whether 
established by laws, charters or other agreements temporary or in perpetuity 

Art. XXII fixed the sums which must be paid by the peasant or land own- 
er for the redemption of these charges, sums which must be paid within a period of 
15 years and at the same time as the taxes. 

The general bases of the calculations were favourable' to the landowners and 
the sum fixed, as it was to be paid annually and with interest at 10 per cent, added, 
proved too heavy a burden on the peasant, since the amortisation payment and the 
taxes represented 32 per cent, of the average income of a family (i). The inev- 
itable consequence was that after some years, in 1874, the State was obliged to 
nssume the liabilities of the peasants and to relinquish collection of the annual 
instalments. 

A measure which was well -considered but which the result proved to be 
inellective was that which made the rural holdings inalienable ; this measure was 
later evaded by means of leases ; in addition as none of the provisions of the law 
regulated the division of the lands among heirs, the lands received by the first 
holders after expropriation were soon so parcelled out among their descendants 
that the portions became in time almost impossible to cultivate. 

Another oversight was that the law made no provision for the progressive in- 
crease of the rural population, and the result was that after some decades the same 
problem reappeared ; a larger population, the lands ceded by expropriation no 
longer sufficing for the needs of the inhabitants, and consequently the necessity 
for turning once again to the large landowners. Their estates Were now frequently 
farmed out to agents, foreigners for the most part, who had no tie to the land or 
to the peasants, and whose one object was to exploit the land and to work the 
j)easant to the utmost, with a view to tlie highest immediate profit possible. 

The problem of the common pasture grounds also was not adequately dealt 
with by the law of 1864, as it did not state precisely what lands should be given 
up to pasturage ; in consequence, in many localities, the landowners gave up for 
this purpose the poorest lands they had, ravines, steep slopes, tops of hills often 
waterless and without any possible access to water for the animals. 

Further the law did not state that the pasture grounds could not be parcel- 
led out or cultivated ; and consequently, in view of the growth of population and 
the anticipated insufficientcy of arable lands, recourse was had to the communal 
pasture grounds which were gradually parcelled out and cultivated ; it is obvious 
that the peasant was bound soon to come once again into dependence on the tod- 
owner or rather on his ^gent who would give him Iffie jp^asttuage necessary but on 
burdensome conditions. 

— ■ — ^ 

(i) Morciantt. 'rhe agrarian law ol 1864, quoted by IOnIescc StSESTi ia the “nbiltica A^;ram ’% 
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Artide IX of the Rural lyaw of Couza maintained the right of the peasants^ 
granted by previous laws (art. 44 of the Mountain Law of Moldavia and art. 140 
paragraph 4 of the law of 23 April 1851 for Wallachia) which authorised them to 
gather the wood they required in the forests ; it gave to landowners the right of 
buying out this servitude, after 15 years, either by agreement or by ruling of the 
court. This right was also reserved to the State, the communes and public insti- 
tutions. In fact, this servitude claim was not respected even by the State (i). 

In spite of certain mistakes inevitable in a reform on so large a scale, the agrarian 
work accomplished by Couza remains a great achievement, and has the lasting 
gratitude of the Rumanian people. 

In virtue of this law of 1864 peasants to a total of 467,840 were granted 
expropriated land on an area of 1,766,258 hectares. The distribution between the 
three groups of peasants previously indicated was as follows : 


71 ,912 peasants owning 4 oxen received . 
202,075 » » 2 » )) . 

134,132 « )) one cow » 

59,721 » w^ith dwelling house only 


413,201 ha. 86 
882,737 » 29 

384,708 » 20 

85,610 )) 90 


467,840 


1,766,258 ha. 25 


As above stated, the law enacted that peasants who did not hold land on any 
landlord's estate should receive grants from the vState lands. To give effect to this 
provision, different laws were passed successively in 1879, in 1881, in 1888 and in 
1889 in virtue of w^hich 86,325 peasants were in all settled on 881,695 hectares. 

To sum up, from 1864 to 1889, the date of the last grant of expropriated land, 
the number of peasants receiving such land was 554,165 over an area of 2,6/^7,953 
hectares, that is to say, an average of 4.78 ha. per head of family. 

The application of the law of 1864 resulted in a felt need for fresh legislation 
for establishing new relations between landowners and the newly freed peasants. 
The labour and letting agreements, concluded between them, needed to lx? regul- 
ated ; once again it was the right of the stronger that prevailed under the jdea that 
the work of the estate must be ensured. For instance, among other conditions 
imposed, each more onerous than the last, was one by which the peasant was liable 
to prosecution, in virtue of provisions under the special agrarian law of 1866, for 
the non-performance of work, while the landowner, if he fell short of his obligations 
could only be prosecuted under common law. According to the law of 1872 the 
peasant might be forcibly led to work, ntanu militari, at any time. It was only in 
1882 that the peasant was placed by law on a footing of equality with the landowner 
in the eye of the law, and that the peasant was granted two days j>er week for his 
own work ; but this law still kept him strictly bound by burdensome contracts. 

As well as labour which had to be done for the landowner and the payment in 
cash of the rent, the peasant was still obliged to pay certain dues such as : a certain 
number of lambs, poultry, chines of pork, smoked hams, eggs, etc. The law of 
1893 abolished these dues but they remained for a long time in force although 
illegal. 

In virtue of these laws, peasants who were without land or pasturage for their 
animals, found themselves obliged* in Moldavia, to enter into burdensome agree- 
ments in exchange for land or pasturage obtained, or for money advanced in the 
yidnter or durk 


(i) joNescu figram, p. 79* 
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In Wallachia, where the peasant was in a less precarious position the system 
of produce-sharing predominated, that is to say, of division of the products with 
the landowner, the peasant however providing the labour, also of his animal and 
even the implements. Another system of labour in use was that of the tithe per 
area : by this system the peasant received a certain portion of land but was obliged 
in return to do also all the necessary work on another piece of the same size for the 
benefit of the landowner. 

To sum up, the position of the peasant, as can be seen, was still lamentable ; 
the governments paid no attention to his requirements, he was left to the mercy 
of the first agent who came. The income of the estate was obtained rather from the 
exploitation of the peasant than from the working of the land. 

The trusts formed by the agents are so well known that it is unnecessary to 
refer further to them. 

The logical conse<iuences of all that has been here described could not fail to 
be felt ; the melancholy events of 1907 were the direct results ; these happenings, 
which shook to their foundations the organisation of the State, resulted in a series 
of laws which although still incomi)lete opened avenues hitherto not known to the 
peasants of the old Kingdom, 

In fact the law of Trusts, the Farm Agreements law, the law founding the Rural 
Bank, the law for Popular Banks, the judiciary law and the administrative law, are 
laws which gave a new direction to the agrarian problems which up to that time 
had never been solved except in the interest of one of the two classes. 

The Farm Agreements lyaw in particular may be regareed as the first law which 
dealt effectively as much with the relations between the two classes as with the 
improvement of the crops of the peasants ; by it the peasant was obliged to cultivate 
at least 10 ares of forage crops per head of cattle, on pain of having his pavStur- 
age rights taken away. 

As well as aboli.shing the tithe, this law abolished the penal clauses and those 
relating to liability which had been much abused, and it also forbade the employ- 
merit .of all measures which were not ofiicial. 

A provision which at first .seemed useful but had no practical outcome was that 
for forming common pasturages by purchase of a part of the lands of the owners, 
on an offer being made by one of them. The result was negligible and communal 
grazing grounds were formed much later by the application of the Agrarian reform. 

The application of the Farm Agreements I^aw was entrusted to a new insti- 
tution the Higher Council of Agriculture ", with an agricultural inspector attached 
in each department. Thus for the first time the interests of the farming masses 
were closely watched. 


B. ^— Traflsylvania. 

In Transylvania, that Rumanian province which was reunited to the King- 
dom by the Assembly of Alba- Julia on I December 1918, the iwsition of the serfs 
led to Te|5eated peasant risings in the course of past centuries, 

According to Xenopol, a Rumanian historian, the first peasant revolt in Tran- 
aylyania took place in 1290 in the district of Fagarani ; the second occurred in 
diie to the excesses of those persons who were responsible for levying the tithe. 
In 1434 tJie Hungarians and the Rumanian iobagi, or serfs, raised, with the help of 
^ the smdi^^r nobles, an insurrection which embraced the whole of Transylvania. 

The tevolt of 1434 resulted in a pact by which new conditio work were 
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established, and which for the first time gave the peasants the power of moving 
from one piece of land to another, on the condition only of paying the taxes. This 
pact had no practical result, and the outcome of the struggles of 1438, was that 
the peasants, in spite of the rights it centered on them were once again completely 
subjugated. 

The exercise of right of moving from one to another plot of land was hampered 
by so many difficulties that the serf preferred remain where he was, as “ so long 
as he remained on the land the lord did not ask for rent and inflicted no punish- 
ments on him ” (i). 

But even this semblance of liberty was taken away by Mathias Korvin who, 
by art. 30 of his law of 1459 suspended avowedly for one year the right of the pea- 
sant to move from land to land. In fact this suspension was maintained up to 
1468, when it was revoked. 

In 1470 a new law empowered the landowners to replace on their lands by force 
those serfs who had moved away, and the authorities were compelled, under pain 
' of severe punishment, to give assistance to the land owners, and tlie serfs were haled 
from one plot to another like animals {2). 

Baws both for the relief and for the oppression of the serfs followed each other 
rapidly ; thus the law of 1492 maintained in appearance the right of the serf to move 
but raised so many difficulties that it was, as Aesady says, merely a law for binding 
the serf to the soil (3). The serfs found themselves compelled to meet the expenses 
of the meetings of the General Assemblies over which the King presided, although 
the questions discussed ncocerned only the nobles. 

It is easy to understand how these abuses wore out the patience of the serf- 
population and why in 1514 a new revolt broke our undei the leadership of Dozsa 
Georges Sacuiul (4) a revolt which was one of the most sanguinary in history and 
which was put down, 70,000 serfs were killed and their leader put to death with 
torture. 

In 1514 under the reign of Vladimir II, there was introduced the book of the 
laws of Verboezy, a book which according to the ancient chroniclers, should have 
been written in blood and in virtue of which the peasant had the right to nothing 
except the mere wage of his work, rusticus praeter mercedem laboris sui, nihil 
habet '' (5). 

A series of other laws next dealt with the right of serfs to move to other land ; 
the most draconian of these was of 1650 which gave the owner the right to bring 
back and place again on his land even the children of serfs, without distinction of 
age (6) ; the law went so far as to enact that the serf had no right to wear garments 
of fine cloth, boots or shirts of fine make, or headcoverings of a value above a 
florin, on pain of having his right hand cut off. 

In 1714, after the suppression of the revolution of Racotzi, even harsher mea- 
sures were taken against those serfs who had fought at his side, including a measure 
compelling the serf to give four days of forced labour per week. As it was not spe- 
cified that these four days were to be given by the head of the family, the measure 
extended to all members of the family. 


(1) Acsady. History of Serf Join in Hngary, p. i^o. 

(2) Marky S. Aradniegye Tortencte, I, 397. 

(3) Acsady. Op, cit„ p, 168. 

(4) The “ Siculi ” were the Hungarian who lived in the East of Transylvania. 

(3) Vv BAtcisscu. Kcunania sub Mihaivode Viteazul, p. 226. 

(e) BAkrim, o/>. 
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On 12 November 1769 Maria Theresa introduced a certain amelioration into the 
lot of the serfs by a law known under the name of “ Certa puncta It abolished 
inter alia the tax known as the Penaticum ” which consisted in a payment made 
by the serf to the lord for the use of pencils for transcribing his accounts. The 
“ Certa puncta " obliged the lords to cede to the serfs plots of arable land, grass- 
lands and pasturage, sites for dwellings, right of pasture, of gathering wood for 
fuel and for building, as well as the right of collecting acorns and beechnuts. The 
law also regulated the problem of succession, giving to the widow of the, serf the 
right to a portion of the inheritance. 

Joseph II observed the melancholy condition of the serfs while on a jour- 
ney across the country and took measures which were intended to improve this 
situation. By the law of 16 August 1783, he granted to the serfs the right of buying 
and selling their holdings, of marrying without the consent of their lords, of learn- 
ing different crafts and of moving wherever it seemed good to them. But these 
favourable measures were very soon repealed under pressure of the great lords, and 
on 28 January 1790 Joseph II, withdrew all rights previously granted by an edict, 
known as “ revocatio ordinationum 

The position became more and more intolerable and the discontent of the pea- 
sants was displayed in every possible way. In 1817, the Emperor Prancis, in the 
course of a journey of inspection, took note, as Joseph II had done, of the situation 
and on 17 May 1819, by Order No. 1677 he ordered the regulation of the relations 
between the peasants and the lords and instituted the “ Urbarium ", which consisted 
in detailed statistics of the holdings owned by the lords and b> the serfs, the number 
and names of the serfs, particulars of all kinds of tithes and charges paid to the land 
owners, the areas of pasturelands and forests, etc. On this occasion there was ab- 
olished, without compensation, a whole series of dues and taxes which weighed on 
the serfs, while they were granted the right of selling their products where they 
thought fit, as well as other advantages. 

Ill point of fact these advantages were all that really accrued to the serfs, for 
the all powerful lords hindered in every possible way the complete realisation of 
the Urbarium which did not come up for discussion till 1842 and till then remained 
in the Parliamentary files. 

The following are the words in which Georges Baritiu (i) spoke of the situation 
of the serfs in Transylvania : " The third class, which is the most niunerous, since 
it is the peasant class of the greater part of the country, was deprived, more especi- 
ally after 1514 and without distinction of nationality or religion, of all civil and 
political rights, even of all persons rights: this class was unconditionally subject 
to the good pleasure of the landowner, just as an animal and that equally in pract- 
ical life as by the law". 

The results of the revolution of 1848 were felt also here, and the laws that were 
subsequently passed by the Diet of Transylvania abolished all the forced labour, the 
tithes and all kinds of taxes or dues paid previously by the peasants to the land- 
owners. These latter were compensated by the State which levied for the purpose 
a proportional tax on all inhabitants. At the same time the former serfs were settled 
on the lands they were cultivating, their situation in this respect being more advan- 
tageous than that of the peasants in the Old Kingdqpj who received only, as has 
beenalready stated, two-thirds of the land. 

In virtue of his law, 173,781 families of serfs gain^ freedom and the possession 

(i) pi hAaimr. Paitie,c^ de rHistoire de traasylvank. volume, & 
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of 1,615,574 arpents of land. The communal forests were constituted^ at tills time, 
formed of all the parcels of forest that fell to the share of each peasant. 

But the problem was not yet solved ; although the serfs had obtained liberty 
Bnd the possession of the lands they worked, the greater part of the lands still 
remaind in the hands of the landowners, which gave rise to perpetual friction 
between the two classes. 

Of the total number of persons owning land 87.6 per cent, held imfull ownership 
2.356,738 hectares distributed in plots of from less than one hectare to ten hectares, 
while 0.6 per cent, held 2,751,457 hectares in estates of more than one hundred 
hectares. 

In this province the medium-sized holdings, t. e., those from 10 to 100 hecta- 
res, constituted an area of 2,153,117 hectares belonging to 11.8 per cent, of the 
number of those owning land. 


C. — Bessarabia, 

The situation of the peasants of Bessarabia differed from that of the other pro- 
vinces. Here the peasant was a free man ; the Statute known as the Peasants' 
Statute of 1861 which gave rights to the peasant only benefited a small proportion 
of whom the greater number were farm servants on the estates of the landowners. 
Under this law, and subsequent laws, among which may be quoted those of 1858 
1861, 1866 and 1886, a considerable part of the State lands and of the appanages 
passed into the hands of the peasants. None the less here as in the other 
provinces the distribution of land was extremely unsatisfactory. Out of the total 
number of persons owning land, 98.4 per cent, held in full ownership 2,156,827 
hectares distributed in plots of from less than one hectare to ten hectares, while 1.6 
per cent, held 1,844,539 hectares in estates of more than 100 hectares. Hence in 
this province also a revision of landowning conditions became necessary. 

D. — Bukovina. 

In Bukovina the situation was nearly the same as in the other provinces. The 
12 days of forced labour which the peasant was obliged to give liis lord in accor- 
dance with certain earlier laws, were raised to 100, and immediately after the 
annexation of this province to Austria in 1777 to 150 days. 

The revolution of 1848 had an influence also on this province and by the law 
of 30 August of that year, the peasants became owners of the lands they cultivate, 
with compensation to the owners of the estates. ^ 

The distribution of the land was extremely unsatisfactory ; more than half 
the rural population had one hectare or less, an area not sufficient to maintain a 
family. Hence a series of discontents arose as elsewhere. 

CHAPTER II. — The agrarian reform. 

An account has been given of the situation of the peasants of the Old King- 
dom and of the annexed provinces up to the present day, as well as of the rela- 
tions existing between them and the large landowners. 

Although the laws passed in the Old Kingdom after the disastrous events 
of 1907 resulted in a certain improvement in the relations between the two classes, 
the position of the peasant was by no means enviable, simply from the fact of the 
inequitable disproportion that existed in the distribution of the lands. The result 
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of this distribution was that the majority of the peasants found themselves compel- 
led, if their necessities were to be met, to hire out their Mbour and that of the 
members of their families on conditions that were very oppressive. Even for the 
more well to do peasants who owned some animals, but had Uo pasturage, the 
situation was the same : they had to enter into hiring agreements that were very 
oppressive in order to obtain pasturage for their stock. The dependence was com- 
plete : no work, no pasture ; this position was the general one and although the law 
of 1907 had made provision for the creation of common grazing lands taken out of 
of the estates of the large landowners, this law Was not made obligatory and con- 
sequently the number ©f communes that received grazing grounds was very limited. 

Moreover the peasants, in the hope of obtaining better pasturage and in the 
belief that the law would compel the large landowners to give up land for this pur- 
pose parcelled out and brought under cultivation the grazing lands, they obtained 
in 1864. This increased their dependence on the large landowners, or more ac- 
curately, on the tenants of these. 

As illustrating more clearly the dependent situation of the Roumanian peasant, 
it is enough to state that 0.64 per cent, or 5,385, out of the total number of j^ersons 
owning land, held 3,810,351 hectares, representing 47.7 per cent, of the total 
area, while 99.36 per cent, or 968,622 persons, owned 4,180,648 hectares, repre- 
senting 52,3 per cent, only of the total area (i). In addition the labour supplied by 
the peasant was remunerated at rates that were often absurdly low, 

It wall be understood that the precarious situation of the peasant class, that 
is to say of the fundamental, because the most numerous, class in the country, 
constituted a real hindrance to the progress not only of this class, but implicitly 
of the whole of Rumania, For this reason, some time before the war, all the 
attention of statesmen was directed towards the amelioration of the lot of the 
peasant, an end which could only be achieved by a wide measure of agrarian 
reform. » 

This idea began to take shape from 1913, and it was only the break-up of 
States and general confusion caused by the European war that prevented the 
agrarian reform from being accomplished at the time. 

The agrarian reform, as conceived, violated the right of ownersliip, declared 
inviolable by art. 19 of the Rumanian Constitution ; hence the first act of the 
Constituent Assembly which met at Jassy in 1917, while war was raging, was to 
modify that article, admitting the principle of expropriation for reasons of national 
utility 

The new Constitution fixed the classes of lands that should be expropriated 
and laid down that there should be complete expropriationt of he atltivable lands 
belonging to the Crown, the Rural Bank (2), public or private bodies corporate, 
foundations, etc. This applied even in the cases where deeds of foundation of testa- 
mentary donation or any other provision of whatever kind had prescribed, whether 
directly or by some limiting clause, that these lands were inalienable, or incap- 
able of being devoted to any other use. It defined also the other classes of lands 
•which should be expropriated, and fixed at 2 million hectares the quaTUum which 


(i) Or, A. Naito. I^a x6fonne agrairecn Romnanie. Heport submitted to the XIV th Intctuational 
Cougtess of Agriculture. 

(3) Originating in a special law following on the revolts of 1907, with a capital of 10,000,000 lei half 
of which is subscribed by the State. Ihe object was to purchase the large estates and divide t^^ 
among the peiitets. From 1909 to 1913, the Bank purchased only xoo, 060 hx^t^es. 
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could be taken, from private owners in the country only, in accordance with a 
progressive scale. 

All details were also made clear in respect of oil-bearing lands, communal grazing 
grounds, prices, etc. 

On the same occasion art. 57 of the Constitution wasmiodified, and the intro- 
duction of universal suffrage became possible. 

Immediately after the signing of the armistice, King Ferdinand of Rumania 
in his proclamation of 12 November 1918 made use of the following words : On 
the basis of the reforms — universal suffrage and agrarian reform — we shall secure 
social and economic life for all workers with a greater measure of justice and of 
advantage 

The landowners on their side gave their support to the accomplishment of this 
great social achievement initiated by King Ferdinand. 

A review will now be made of the different agrarian laws on the of 

whic hfirst expropriation and then the assignment of the expropriated lands was 
carried out. 


§i.The Expropriation. 

A. Old Kingdom. 

Decree-Law No, 3681. — In the Old Kingdom the Decree-Taw No. 3,681 
of 14 December 1918 enacted the first expropriation measure drawn up accord- 
ing to the provisions of the Constitution. This Decree was completed by the De- 
cree-Taw No, 3697 published on 15 December 1918. 

In virtue of this Decree-law, a total area of 2 million hectares had to be ex- 
propriated, in addition to the State lands, Crown demesnes, and lands belonging 
to public or private bodies, to institutions, foundation as well as lands belonging to 
foreigners. 

By this Decree two kinds of expropriation were contemplated : total and par- 
tial. 

Total expropriation was prescribed for three groups of lands : 

{a) the cultivable lands belonging to the Crown estate, the Rural Bank (i), 
and to all public or private bodies, to institittions, foundations, etc. : as had been 
contemplated by the Constitution ; 

(6) rural properties as a whole, belonging to foreigners, whether by origin, 
or having taken foreign nationality by marriage or in any other manner ; 

(c) rural estates belonging to absentee landlords. 

Partial expropriations. — These apply only to cultivable lands, i. e. arable 
lands, pasturelands, grasslands and any land suitable for crops. By the pro- 
visions of the Constitution, the quantum of 2 million hectares was to be completed 
by partial exproprations combined with expropriation of the lands of absentees. 

With the object of facilitating and especially of hastening the course of the 
formalities by which tlie land was to pass into the full possession of the peasants, 
the following progressive scale was provided and formed part of the Decree-Taw : 

It will be noted that this scale feed at 100 hectares the share of the land owner 
which could not be touched, and at 500 hectares the maximum area that could 
be left to him. The result made it clear that if this provision resolved the prob- 
lem from the social point of view by reducing the area of the latifundia, it was how- 
ever m sincO all farms without distinction were cut up. In certain re- 
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gions SO many lands were expropriated that the local requirements were exceeded 
while in others the contrary was the case. Hence it was that the agrarian law of 
1921, which was economic in character, was passed to supplement the Decree-Law. 

In virtue of the Decree-Law the expropriated land was placed directly at the 
disposal of the peasants constituted into ohstii, or peasant associations which in- 
cluded all the peasant cultivators who were either landless, or had less than five 
hectares, had taken part in the war of 1916, were less than 50 years old, and had not 
been convicted of any offence. Lists of these entitled to land were drawn up in 
village by the agricultural authorities. 

At the head of the lists were placed, as was proper, ex-service men, and the 
widows and orphans of the war. 

The obstii were organised, directed and supervised by a special body, the Cen- 
tral Bank of Co-operation and Settlement of Peasants on Expropriated Lands, which 
had its headquarters in Bucare.st. The function of this body was to give effect 
and application to the Agrarian Reform in its entirety. 

Although mistakes have undoubtedly been made, the obstii have played an 
important part and mark an epoch in the agriculture of Rumanian peasants ; their 
educational influence was great, and the results would have been more valuable 
if it had not been for their premature suppression. 

Provisions were also included in the Decree-Law dealing with payment for ex- 
propriated lands and the rent that had to be paid by the peasants until the e^ro- 
priation was complete. 

The price of the expropriated land was to be fixed by the Expropriation Com- 
missions : persons who were regarded as lessees by the judgments of these commis- 
sions had the right of appeal to the corresponding Court of Appeal. For price 
fixingi the type of land, the rent and the market price in the region had to be taken 
into account, and these points had to be ascertamed by a visit to the locality 
of the Commissions and agricultural authorities. 

The vklue of the expropriated land had be paid to the landowner in virttie 
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of art. 46. of the Decree-I/aw by means of bonds redeemable in fifty years by 
annuity charges of 5 per cent. 

Corporate bodies were paid by a perpetual annuity at the same rate. 

The rent was to be paid through the ohstii which was to collect the shares of 
each peasant, and pay the total sums to the State which undertook the payment 
of the rent due to the landowner. 

In the Decree-I^aw a number of questions of detail are also treated. 

With a view to assisting the peasant the State took on its own account 35 
per cent, of the expropriation price and one-third of annual payments for 
grazing lands if the landowner renounced the claim to the subsoil. 

In order to avoid fraudulent action, in judging of the extent of the property for 
purposes of expropriation, the legal position was taken as that on 15 August 1916, 
the date on which Rumania entered the war. 

The executive body was the local Commission consisting of the magistrate, as 
Chairman, a representative of the landowners and one of the peasants. Appeal 
could be made on the findings of this Commission to the Departmental Commission, 
the chairman of which was the local magistrate or a magistrate of the Court ap- 
pointed by the President of the Court, with two representatives of Ian downers, two 
of the peasants and a delegate appointed by the Government. 

Appeal could be made, if desired, against the decisions of this latter Commis- 
sion to the regional Commission, which was active in every district of the Court 
of Appeal ; the chairman m this case was either the President of the Court of Ap- 
peal or the President of the local Court, and the Commission included a delegate of 
the Higher Council of Agriculture, a delegate of the Government, a representative 
of the landowners and one of the P'ederation of ]:)easant co-operative societies. 

Agrarian Law oj 1921. — It has already been noted that the provisions 
of the Decree-Law in regard to the progressive scale were uneconomic ; this defect 
was corrected by the law of 1921, which established the maximum that could be left 
to the landowner with due consideration of the number of persons entitled to 
land in each region. 

It followed the Decree Law in prescribing two kinds of expropriations, total 
and partial. 

Total expropriations. — The following were subject to total expropriation : 

(а) estates which had been let for a period of 10 years between 23 April 
1910 and 24 April 1920 inclusive, with the exception of such lands as had been 
let, with a proper deed or even merely for a fixed period, by parents, guardians of 
minors and of interned persons, lands legally sequestrated, lands belonging to the 
wives. of public officials or army officers; 

(б) the cultivable lands of the Crown estates, or belonging to the Rural Bank 
or any public body, institution, foundation, donation, bequest, etc., even in the 
cases where the foundation deeds either directly or indirectly prescribed their non- 
alienation. Exception was made of the grazing lands of urban and rural communes 
as well as of those belonging to churches and schools, in the two latter eases up to 
12 hectares only ; 

' ’ (c) lands belonging to foreigners or absentees ; 

(rf) land utilised under the form of emphyteusis, hereditary lease or under 
similar form, is expropriated for the benefit of the holders in emphyteusis, whether 
situated in -urban or rural communes, and whether or not occupied by plantations 
or buildings ; 

(^) rural property belonging to persons under sentence for offences against 



the safety of the State or for desertion, and even if for other ofienc^ of less serious 
nature. 

In addition, art. 7 of this law abolished all rights and privileges of every kind 
and of any origin which the landowners may have been able to exercise on their 
lands. 

Partial expropriations. — As from the beginning the principle adopted was 
that legislation should deal also with the economic aspect, a special protection was 
contemplated of farmers working their own land, Hence after complete expro- 
priation Ijeing applied to those who had let their land over a period of ten years, 
an area of 100 hectares of cultivable land was fixed as the minimum share which 
could not be touched for estates that were let on 23 April 1920 or at the date of 
the application of the law. 

For the fixation of the share which could not be touched in the case of other 
lands, the first consideration was the region, and the next the number of persons 
entitled to land, also the method of farming the estate scientific or not, and the 
value of the investments made. Hence from private estates worked by the owners 
themselves, there was expropriated under art. 8 all arable land in excess of : 

100 hectares in hilly and mountainous districts, 

150 hectares on the plain where the requirements were large, 

200 hectares on the plain where the requirements were medium, 

250 hectares on the plain where the requirements were already met. 

The part which could not be touched was raised in the case of those estates 
which on i February 1921 had large investments in buildings, stock farming 
plant, installations for agricultural industries, or which were farmed by the owners 
themselves, to : 

100 hectares of arable land in hilly or mountainous districts, 

200 hectares of arable land on the plain where requirements were large, 
300 hectares of arable land o» the plain where requirements were medium, 
500 hectares of arable plain land where requirements were already met. 

Under the same class were included landowners who had farm investments 
on 15 August 1916 (the date of the entry of Rumania into the war), or whose 
land was situated in the regions devastated by the war. 

With the object already stated, in the case where one or more sons of the 
landowner were students of agricniltural science, 50 hectares were assigned by the 
law to each of the sons in the plain regions ; while landowners who were them- 
selves qualified agronomes enjoyed the same rights. 

There were excepted from expropriation areas planted in vines, orchards, or 
any plantation in existence on i July 1917, lands artificially irrigated, forests, 
streams, pools, lakes, lands occupied by buildings, farmyards, as well as unproduc- 
tive lands. 

The subsoil of expropriated lands remains the property of the State with the 
exception of the subsoil of lands expropriated for the formation of grazing lands in 
mountain and hill districts which remains the property* of the expropriated owner. 

In view of the existence of owners possessing lands in one or more departments, 
and with the object of centralising and facilitating the working of the parcels 
remaming in the hands of the same owner, the principle is introduced into the law 
of co-ordination in virtue of which landowners, possessing several estates exoeed- 
hig 500 hectares cultivable, underwent expropriation up to : 

^00 hectares if the lands had been leased on 2^3 April 1920 or at the titne 
of the application c f the law, 

200 hectares in the hUl or mountain districts in all regioi^ 
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250 hectares in regions where the reqmrements were large, 

400 hectares in regions where the requirements were medium, 

500 hectares in regions where the requirements were already met. 

The I/aw gave advantages to owners who, on i February 1921, had on their 
lands well organised stock farms, agricultural plants with their own inventory or 
agricultural industries. It was stipulated that in such cases a maximum of 500 
hectares must be left to the owner. 

In view of communal grazing lands, it was provided by the law that the ex- 
propriation should be carried out so as to reduce the share left to the owner in 
mountain regions, where the lands are suitable for pasturage, etc., as low as 25 
hectares. Forests also could be expropriated for the same purpose, but only after 
consulting the Technical Council of the Forests' Fund and with the approval of the 
Agiicultural Committee. 

A sufficient area was left to stockbreeders even if it was necessary to exceed 
the share fixed by art. 8. 

It will thus be clear that all measures were taken to prevent interference with 
the proper course of agriculture. 

The area to be expropriated was calailated on the extent cultivable, after 
having left out of consideration the non-expropriable areas of the land, i. e., the 
vines, the plantations of every kind in existence on i January 1917, artificially 
irrigated lands, forests, waters, swamps, pools, lakes, large fish ponds as well as 
areas taken up by farmyards, buildings, parks, roads, ravines, etc. 

By cultivable lands are meant in the law arable lands, lands used as grasslands 
and grazing grounds including flooded lands which are capable of being cultivated 
or used Us pasture for animals. 

Estates in joint possession were regarded as divided from the point of view of 
the portion subjected to expropriation, with some exceptions. 

A whole series of other detailed measures regulated the different questions re- 
lating to sown areas, exchanges, sales, leases, etc. 

As regards the share that should be left to the owner, the law stipulated that 
all possible means should be taken to ensme that this share formed a whole so as 
to facilitate the economic farming thereof. 

So as to prevent any evasion of the agrarian reform the law prescribed that 
the State should have the right of the pre-emption, with equal prices and condi- 
tions, in the cases of sale alike of expropriated lots and of lands of more than 50 
hectares. With the same object the legal position of the expropriable lands is con- 
sidered as that on the 15 August 1916, taking into account the ffect of any in- 
heritances that have occurred from that date uptoi February’’ 1921. Exception 
is made of sales effected up to i February 1921 to associations of peasants, to 
Popular Banks and to cultivators, but only up to 10 hectares a head. Similarly 
forsales for the formation of industrial establishments. 

The law made provision for the following executive organisations : 

X. District Expropriation Commissions, one in each administrative area. 
The duties of these Commissions were to pronounce in the first instance on the 
legal position of the estates from the point of view of expropriation, and to collect 
the necessary data for the valuation of the arable lands, the forests, etc. 

Every District Cpmimssion consists of the local magistrate as chairman, a del- 
^ate of the C^tral Bank of Eand Settlement, a delegate of the owners and a del- 
egate of the peasants; 

2. the Departmental Expropriation Commissions, one in each department. 
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These Commissions pronotmce in the first instance on the appeals made against the 
decisions of the District Committee. 

The constitution of these Commissions is as follows : 

{a) a Councillor of the Court of Appeal appointed by the Ministry of Justice 
as chairman, or in absence, the president of the local tribunal or one of the judges 
of the court appointed by the president ; 

{h) a delegate of the Central Baiik of I^and Settlement ; 

(c) a delegate of the landowners ; 

(d) a delegate of the peasants. 

3. The Agrarian Committee ^ with headquarters at Bucarest, composed of 
high magistrates of the Court of Arbitration and of persons expert in economic mat- 
ters. The Agrarian Committee constituted the advisory body of the Minister and 
gave pronouncements on the cases in which the law had been misinterpreted. 

As regards the price of expropriated land, the law enacts that it shall be fixed 
taking as basis the rent fixed by the regional Commissions, during the period 1917 
to 1922, and multiplying the price by 40 for cultivable land and by 20 for pasture- 
lands. 

The price is fixed for each estate, each class and each quality of land. The 
collection of data is undertaken by the District Commissions for Expropriation who 
forward them to the Departmental Commissions which fix the price in the first 
instance with right of appeal to the Court of Appeal. 

The decision of the Court of Appeal are subject to recourse to the Court of 
Cassation in the event of the law being violated ; this step can only be taken 
by the Ministry of Agriculture, through the intermediary of the Procurator General. 

The payment due to the landowner for the expropriated land is made on the 
basis of the decisions in respect of expropriation and price fixing, in two instalments : 
80 per cent, of the value immediately, the remaining 20 per cent, as soon as the 
surveying operations have been finally effected. 

B, Transylvania, 

The Assembly of Alba-Julia in its meeting of 18 November, at the same time 
as it decreed the union of Transylvania with the Kingdom, resolved on the 
application of a series of reforms, among which the principal ones were universal 
suffrage and the A grarian Reform. 

The following is a quotation from the proclamation of the Administrative Coun- 
cil (i) of 29 November 1918 published in the first number of the Official Gazette, 
It refers to the necessity for agrarian reform: 

The soil, wliich for centuries past has been worked by the peasants in the 
sweat of their brows is now passing into their possession in that measure that their 
zeal in work merits. The object is alike to content them and to ensure the in- 
crease of the production of our land by the labour of all. Those nations only 
which arrive at the maximum of production, which produce to the fullest extent, 
have the right to their place in the great family of nations ” (2). 

With the object of ensuring production the first step accomplished was the 
leasing of the State lands, the lands belonging to corporate bodies and private per- 
sons who were without a proper inventory and gave no guarantee of a good yield. 
The State model farms were excepted from this measure. 


{1} PiVvidional Govenunent of Tiansylvania utimediately tlie 
{2) Oficial (SmetUf No. i Sibiu, i December 1918. 
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At the same time the bases of an agricultural organization were definitely laid, 
and the Becree-Iyaw of lo September 1919 approved the scheme of agrarian reform 
as drafted and proposed by the Great National Council of Transylvania. 

The objects of the Decree Daw which formed the basis of the expropriation as 
carried out in the Transcarpatliian provinces were as follows : 

1. to increase and to convert into economic units the peasant holdings ; 

2. to encourage intensification of rural economy, by the preservation or 
creation of medium sized holdings and model farms ; 

3. to facilitate the development of the national industry and to reserv^e for 
that purpose all necessary lands ; 

4. to improve li\ring conditions for the inhabitants of towns and of mining 
and manufacturing centres and of watering places, byreserving lands suitable for 
the formation of workers' allotments etc. 

The Decree prescribed for certain cases complete expropriation of an imper- 
ative kind and for other cases the possibility of complete expropriation. 

Organs of Application. — The Higher Administration of the work of the 
agrarian reform was then entrusted, by art. 13 of the Decree Law, to the Higher 
Council for Agrarian Refonn w'hich consisted of two presidents, 12 full members 
and 24 proxy members and the necessary staff. 

As subordinate bodies there are : 

(fl) The Local Commission, consisting of the magistrate, the agricultural 
Councillor, or his deputy", the landowner or his lawyer and two representatives 
appointed by tlie peasants. 

(d) The Departmental Commission consisting of a magistrate appointed by 
the President of the Tribunal from among those eligible, two delegates of the Pre- 
fect, tile Agricultural Advisor or a delegate of the Department of Agriculture, a 
delegate of the Agriailtural Bank (i), a land surveyor, a forestry engineer and 
any other expert who may be nec'essary. 

' The duties of the local Commissions were, according to the art. 16 of the Decree- 
Law, to endeavour by means of an amicable arrangement between the landowner 
and the peasant to facilitate definitive expropriation, both in respect of the area 
to be expropriated and the price to be paid. 

The Departmental Commissions had, when the parties were agreed, to mark 
out on the land the area expropriated, to fix the boundaries, and then the price, 
taking into accoimt the quality of the land and the other circumstances. 

In the event of the local Committee not having been able to effect an arrange- 
ment between the parties, the Departmental Commission was then to decide upon 
the area for expropriation and the price to be paid. 

The decisions of the Departmental Commission, as regards expropriation, were 
subject to an appeal to the Higher Council for Agrarian Reform, and as regards 
price, to the Court of Appeal of Cluj. 

Art. 33 of the Decree-Law established the order in which the assignment 
of land to persons entitled might be effected, as well as a series of other details in 
regard to the fixing of prices of expropriated lands, the method of farming these 
lands up to the time of assignment by means of temporary leases to persons en- 
titled etc. 

A series of orders were issued by the Council establishing the rules in accord- 
ance with which the land might be rented up to the final assignment of the land. 


(i) Eirtablisli^ with the object of ejecting all the liaancial operations in resi^ect to the agrarian 
reform. IMet by art. 137 of the law these operations passed to the account of the State. 
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A table is given below of the lands leased during three years (I9i9-I920*-X92i) 
up to the time of the application of the law. 

As has been stated that the Decree-Iyaw left it to the Commissions to establish 
an understanding between landowners and peasants. It was soon clear that this 
system gave rise to many abuses at the time when, in the period preliminary to 
expropriation, the expropriable lands were to be granted on lease to peasants. This 
unsatisfactory state of affairs was remedied by the law of 1921, which followed 
the same general lines as that of the Old Kingdom, with very small distinctions 
due simply to local circumstances. 

For example, the unit of area in Transylvania being the jugar (^,755 square 
metres) this measure was adopted also by the law, the reason given by the legis- 
lator, M. Garoflid, former Minister, being that it was essential to take fully into 
account favourable local ocnditions, such as the geographical position, density of 
the population, the numerous outlets and means of communication, all points fa- 
vouring a more effective cultivation of the land in Transylvania, and that, in this 
sense and from the agricultural point of view, this unit of area was equivalent 
to the hectare of the Old Kingdom (i). 

Another distinction is that in Transylvania a distinction exists between the 
public corporate bodies, such as the Communes, the foundations, the schools, hos- 
pitals, etc. the rural lands of which are subject by law to total expropriation, and 
private societies, such as Banks, vocational unions and the like, in the case of which 
the cultivable land alone is expropriated. 

Again whereas in the Old Ejngdom the law expropriated all land belonging to 
foreigners, in Transylvania as the whole population is regarded as being Rumanian, 
all persons were treated as Rumanian citizens. 

As in the Old Kingdom, so in Transylvania, the lands of absentees were expro- 
priated in full ; but whereas in the Old Kingdom landowners who had been absent 
from Rumania during the previous five years were treated as absentees, in Tran- 
sylvania there were considered as absentees those who had been out of the country, 
apart from an official mission, between i December 1918 (date of the meeting 
of the. Assembly of Alba Parliament) and 23 March 1921 (date of the submission 
of the law to Parliament), and only those whose property exceeded 50 ar- 
pents were regarded as coming within this category. 

As regards lands which have been rented for more than 10 years, everything in 
excess of 30 arpents in rural communes and 10 arpents in urban communes is expro- 
priated ; for lands which were found to be leased on i May 1921 expropriation ex- 
tended to all over 50 arpents in the mountains and hills and over 100 arpents in 
the plain. 

Minors were excepted from this last class as not being responsible for the letting 
of their lands. I^ands rented in accordance with the provisions of the Council of 
Management were also exempt. 

For the large mass of private estates the system of the Old Kingdom was 
adopted, that is to say that due consideration was given to the region and to the 
number of persons entitled to land and there was taken all land in excess of: 

50 arpents in the mountain regions, 

160 aipents in the hill regions, 

200 arpents in the plain regions with large requirements, 

300 arpents in the plain regions with medium requirements, 


I?) C. Exposition de motife $ut la loi agmire de transylvank. 



Table of areas rented during the years ig 2 Q and 1921 . 
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500 arpents in the plain regions where requirements had already been met. 

In the regions where the requirements were large, the above shares might be 
reduced to lo arpents, but only for lands which were not in the occupation of the 
real owners or their relatives, or on which agriculture was not being carried on. 

The legal situation of the estates from the point of view of eacpropriation Was 
taken into consideration as at the date of i December 1918. 

Estates in joint ownership were expropriated up to the limit of 50 arpents for 
each owner. Share tenants established after the date of i January 1885 were 
expropriated in accordance with the rules of the region. 

Measures were also taken for regulating the expropriation with the object of 
forming communal grazing grounds. For the development of existing communal 
forests and for the formation of new communal forests, the law prescribes the expro- 
priation of forests in accordance with the proportions and conditions specially 
established, with the proviso that expropriation of forests cannot take place without 
previous consultation of the Forest Bank. 

Under the law the lands of churches and monasteries were also expropriated, 
a share being left in each case for maintenance. 

The question of housing W’'as not forgotten and was dealt with by this law which 
with this object made provision for the expropriation of lands over a radius of 600 
metres for rural communes and 1000 metres for urban communes. 

In order to j)ut a stop to any evasion of expropriation it was enacted that 
the State had the right of preemption in the case of sale of all land in excess of 
50 arpents. 

The price is fixed by the Departmental Commission and the Court of Appeal 
and is based on the data collected and submitted by the District Committee. These 
data include the selling price customary in the locality and neighbourhood, rents, 
the different estimates made previously but in no case exceeding the selling price 
before 1913. 

The executive organs of the law were absolutely' the same as in the Old 
Kingdom. 

C. Bessarabia. 

By the Act of 9 April 1918 the return of Bessarabia to the mother-country was 
decided in virtue of the right of self-determination and by the will of the people. 
The following is the declaration of the Union. 

“ In the name of the people of Bessarabia, the Sfatul Tzarei or the Council of 
the Country declares : 

“ The Moldavian Democratic Republic (Bessarabia) within the boundaries 
formed by the Pruth, the Dniester, the Danube, the Black Sea and the former Aus- 
trian frontier, detached by Russia for more than one hundred years from the an- 
cient stock of Moldavia ; 

'Mn virtue of historic right and of the right of nations ; 

‘Vbasing itself on this principle that the people have the sole right of dispos- 
ing of themselves henceforth and for ever, 

^'unites itself to the mother-country, Rumania 'V (i). 

In this province, the agrarian reform was voted for the first time in 1918 
by the Sfatul Tzdrei. This law was ratified after annexation by the Decree-Eaw 


(1) Kiansscu C. C.: I<a Kotunaoie dans la gitette mondiale, 70. 
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No. 3791 of 22 December 1918, then voted in 1920 by the Parliament of Greater 
Rumania. 

In Bessarabia as in the other provinces the law made provision for total or 
partial expropriations. Total expropriation was prescribed in the cases of : the 
owners of urban or rural landed property, including the State, the Crown, the Ru- 
ral Bank and the other land banks and the monasteries ; then the rural property of 
foreigners, the zemstvos, towns, communes and corporate bodies. As in Transylvania 
a portion was left to the monasteries and churches for their maintenance. Subject 
also to total expropriation were fore.sts, except the peasant forest holdings, waters, 
lakes, pools and marshes. 

Partial expropriation was prescribed in the case of private properties, but the 
share of cultivable land by the law was 100 hectares, whatever their extent, except 
vines, orchards, nursery and other plantations, which were not subjected to expro- 
priation. 

On properties which had been leased during a period of five years, between 
1905 and 1916, 25 hectares only was left under the law to the owners. 

The executive bodies were : 

1. the Departmental Commissions, consisting of a magistrate as chairman, 
a delegate of the landowners, five delegates of the peasants and a* representative of 
the State; 

2. the Central Commission which pronounced in the last instance on the 
expropriation con.sisted of the first Pre.sident of the Court of Appeal of Kisinau 
— capital of Bessarabia — as president, two delegates of the peasants, one of the 
landowners and one delegate of the '' Casa Noastra which was a self-governing 
institution and a corporate body, specially established for the application of the 
agrarian reform in Bessarabia and subject to the authority of the Ministry of 
Agriailture. 

The price of expropriated lands was fixed in accordance with pre-war prices. 
The payment for expropriated lands is effected by means of instalments over a 
j)eriod of 40 years ; the State does not contribute to the payment for expro- 
priated lands. 


D. Bukovina, 

The expropriation law was passed for this province at the same time as that 
for the Old Kingdom and Transylvania. 

Here also the expropriations were both total and partial. Total expropria- 
tion was prescribed for the rural property of public corporate bodies, with certain 
exceptions, corporate bodies of a private character, property of absentees and pre- 
scribed persons as well as lands that had been let for more than nine years between 
I January 1905 and i January 1919. In this last case there were excepted under 
the law the property of minors, of women, of public officials, and of all land 
held in trust. 

For partial expropriations, the following classes were recognised : 

(a) all land in excess of 12 hectares belonging to churches and all in excess 
of ^ix hectares belonging to church officers, sacristans, etc. was expropriated ; 

{&) cultivable lands of the private estates possessing on i August 1914 any 
considerable farming plant — buildings and farm dead stock — studs, agricultural 
industrieSf were expropriated in accordance with the scale shown below, but in no 
case could an area of more than 250 hectares remain to the owner, however large 
the extent of the land ; 



{c) estates which on i August 1916 did not possess the farming plant in- 
dicated under letter {b) were expropriated up to the limit of 100 hectares of cul- 
tivable land. 
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As* in the other provinces 50 hectares per head was left by the law to own- 
ers having sons who were agronomes. 

In order to form communal grazing grounds, portions of forests were expro- 
priated, if suitable for the purpose, also clearings of an area exceeding ten hectares. 

The price was fixed according to the selling price ruling during the period from 
I Auguat 1905 to I August 1914. 

The executive organisations were the District Commissions, the Regional Com- 
mission and the Agrarian Committee constituted in the same way as in the other 
provinces. 

§ 2. — Assignment of Land. 

Once the land was expropriated, the first concern of the State was to hand it 
over as quickly as possible to the peasant, first under the form of temporary lease, 
then under a definitive title. 

In the first place the law decided who were the peasants entitled to land and 
the order in which these claims should be satisfied. It should be explained that one 
of the most important considerations in the application of iMs reform, was the 
formation of the lists of persons entitled to land, such lists forming the basis for the 
work of assignment. 

In order to ensure the preparation of these lists, a new: organisation was set up; 
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by law, namely, the local Committee, consisting of the mayor, the parish priest, 
the schoolmaster atid four peasants, elected by the peasants, themselves. The lists 
were prepared by committees of this type in all the provinces, excepting Bessara- 
bia where the lists were drawn up by the Departmental Commissionz. 

As soon as these lists were established, they were checked and finally approved 
by the District Commission for the Assignment of Land. This Commission was 
composed, in the Former Kingdom, of the magistrate as chairman, the head of 
the agricultural region, the subprefect, two delegates of the peasants and a delegate 
of the Ministry of War, who checked the information in respect to the military 
status of the peisons entitled to land. 

The tables thus drawn up were then revised by the Agrarian Committtee. 
Desertors were deprived of all claim to have land assigned to them. 

In Transylvania, in addition to the local Committee, the District Commission 
for the Assignment of Land was also active. This Commission was identical with 
that for expropriation, and it pronounced on the lists drawn up by the first Ccjm- 
mission and established the order of preference. The procedure differed from that 
followed in the Old Kingdom, in that the liwSts were subsequently checked by the 
Departmental Commission for the Assignment of Land, composed of the same 
members as that for expropriation, their pronouncement being final. 

In Bukovina the lists drawn up by the District Commissions w^ere checked by 
the Departmental Commissions and by the regional Commissions, consisting of the 
same members as that for expropriation. 

In Bessarabia the organisations w^ere the same as for expropriation. 

Once the lists were definitely established, the standard lots were fixed as 
follows : 

In the Old Kingdom by the Central Bank for the Assignment of Land at 
from 0.5 to 5 hectares ; 

In Transylvania, by the Departmental Commissions for the Assignment of Land 
at from i to 7 arpents ; 

In Bcvssarabia, by the Central Commission, at from 1 to 6 hectares ; 

In Bukovina, by the Regional Commission, at from 0.25 to two and a half 
hectares. 

Supplementary lots were fixed for persons already possessing land, the extent 
varying according to circumstances. 

In addition, land settlement lots were fixed, varying according to the region 
and quality of the land, but always larger than the standard lot. 

The requirements were thus met in accordance with the sense of the respec- 
tive laws. The same principles were applied in all the provinces, except for 
some differences due to local circumstances ; the first requirements to be met 
were those of disabled men, widows and orphans of the war, then those of the 
men demobilised after the war; in the Old Kingdom land was assigned to the 
parish priests and the schoolmasters of the rural dist ricts, as well as to the landless 
cultivators or those owning less than five hectares. 

The assignment of land became an accomplished fact in virtue of the prepared 
lists and the standard lots fixed. 


All the agrarian laws of course included a series of provisions relating to the 
ecxjnomic organisation of the new peasant property. 

Thus with a view to maldng possible a natural selection tending to the forma 
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tion of a new rural middleclass, constituting a solid foundation for the State, 
the agrarian law authorises the sde of lots, five years after entering into possession, 
except in Bessarabia where sale was only permitted at the time of discharge of the 
land in respect of the State. 

. Authorisation of sale is allowed with the restriction that a single person can 
only purchase up to 25 hectares. This provision was mainatined by the law of 
1929 on the circulation of property. 

In virtue of this law all the lots acquired under the different laws relating to the 
assignment of land and paid for may be sold to land workers, including under this 
designation priests, school teachers, living in the coimtry, as well as persons holding 
diplomas from schools of agriculture. 

By another far-sighted social measure the subdivision of the land was prevented. 
With this object the law decided for the Old Kingdom and for Bukovina, that the 
lots could not be divided below a hectare for mountain and hill districts, nor below 
two hectares in the plain ; for Transylvania not below two arpents. In Bessarabia 
no measure was taken in this sense. 

In view of the fact that the new landowner stood in need of a new and more 
thorough training in agriculture, the law dealt also with this problem and provided 
even for dispossession in the case of those persons who did not conform to the lines 
laid down by the State organisations. 

Payment of lands of landowners has been made directly by the State by means 
of a perpetual annuity for corporate bodies, and an annuity of 5 % payable for 50 
3"ears in the case of private persons. Peasants pay directly to the State 50 per cent, 
of the debt, the rest is covered by the State, the object being to make it easy for 
peasants to make the first purchases of the necessary farm stock. 

§3. — Application of the Agrarian Reform to the I^and. 

For the full realisation of this vast scheme the State was required not only to make 
large advances, but also to supply an adequate technical staff for the land surveying, 
the fixing of the share to be expropriated of the land and for the parcelling. This work 
in view of its capital importance, even with adequate funds and a well trained staff 
needed time. Hence as the intention of the State was to place the peasant in im- 
mediate possession of the land, the State in pursuance of definitive decisions took 
over to its oWn account the lands which could be expropriated from its owners, 
and rented them temporarily to the peasants while awaiting the final operations, 
which are now for the most part effected. 

The transfer of the land on these terms to the peasants was carried out by the 
departmental agricultural organisations, on the basis of the fixed standard lot and 
of the list of persons entitled to land. 

The application de facto of the agrarian reform can only be considered as de- 
finitive from the moment that each peasant has individually received his plot, sur- 
veyed and with the boundaries marked under the instructions of the I^and Survey 
Office, which is responsible under the law for the definitive carrying into effect and 
for the application on the spot of the expropriation and the assignment of lands. 

In virtue of decisions which remain deMtive, the I/and Survey Department 
through its officials proceeded to the surveying of each land in turn taking care 
first to fill in the forms required for the establishment of the right of ownership. 
Once the survey was finished, the next step was the determination on the land of the 
portion expropriated fixing at the same time its boundaries both with respect to 
the part not expropriated and to the adjoining plot. 
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In order to avoid all possible errors, the law made provision for the right of 
challenging the surveying operations an(f any objections were heard in the last 
instance by the l!)epartmental Commission and revised, if there is occasion, by the 
Agrarian Committee. 

In virtue of the final decisions as to the surveying operations, the organs of 
the agricultural sendees and of the hand Survey Department, in the presence of a 
delegation of peasants, proceeded on the spot to the preparation of the plan of 
parcelling. 

This plan first establi.shed the requirements of a general kind of the Commune 
and the State, e. g., the lands required for schools, churches, creches, hospitals, or- 
phanages, communal 'grazing grounds, stock watering places, for formation or en- 
largement* of villages ; it then fixed the number of plots and their lay out, the 
roads leading to tliem, and to the stock watering places, etc. 

Taking this parcelling plan as a basis, the officers of the I^and Survey drew 
up and then applied the plan of parcelling for each area separately, including sites 
for villages; in some cases to be built and in others merely enlarged. 

As it was essential that the exact survey of each area taken separately should 
precede any other necessary work, it may be presumed that the agrarian reform was 
a work of considerable difficulty and this explains the fact tliat although much has 
been accomplished, the work is not yet completed. 

The work of surveying is done in the Old Kingdom and in Bessarabia according 
to the numerical method, while in Transylvania and in Bukovina it is done by tlie 
graphic method. For some time past these latter provinces have also employed 
the numerical method. 

Copies of plans representing the different stages of the work of parcelling are 

here shown. 

# 





According to the latest information supplied by the Land vSurvey Depart- 
ment, the following surveying and parcelling operations have been carried out up 
to I January 1930 : 



AirnTfcmrucMf oonefiNLOft 



si are e\pr-)t‘riate€i 
toi di\i«iion into lots t-,) 
for new Milage site (o) 

for 11 arket ^rdcns (y) 543ha6o67 

Total 8oihai026 in’ 
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No. IV. - Portion No. 6 of the same land intended for a nevj village aite and parcelled into 115 lots 
plus n large plot for the cemetery. 



Surveyed 

Parcelled 

Sites of villages 


hit. 

ha. 

hiu 

In the Old Kingdom . . . 

4,61^,907 

1,821,731 

51,227 

In Transylvania 

1,989.355 

865,285 

15,807 

In Bessarabia 

1,437,687 

492,350 

8,257 

In Bukovina . 

187*518 

_ ?S,366 


Total . . . 

8,233.467 

3.254.732 

75.291 


TJie great difference between the land surveyed and the land parcelled is due 
to the iEtet that it is necessary, in order to fix the share to be expropriate, to sur- 
vey the l^ds of owners in their entirety, t. e., including the parts not to be 
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The sums paid out by the State for the execution of the surveying and parcel- 
ling operations amoimted, according to the official figures, to 754,433,052.85 lei 
only, divided as follows : 

ly 0 i 


Payment of works 631,741,566.78 

Daily expenses for execution and control and cost 

of transport 48,963,006.14 

Material, instruments etc 73,728,479.93 


§4. — Land settlement. 

The idea of land settlement is an old one and dates, in the Old Kingdom, from 
the year 1881 when the first land settlement law was prepared, afterwards modified 
in 1883, 1884 and t886. With the view to giving effect to this law the State had 



Plan No. \’. — .4 ncui village site. Commune of Silisiea Distric! of Botosani 

250 lots 2.ilia253<> 

5 » 1 00 1 

-9 » 35<J(> 

sold a part of its landed property in lots of 4.6 and 8 hectares and even whole 
estates had been sold with this object. On this occasion 31,298 hectares were sold 
to 6,685 peasants. 

The second law of land settlement dates from 1889, and was suhsequently mod- 
dified in 1892, 1896, 1899. The object contemplated by this measure was not fiscal 
as was that of the law of 1881, but one of agrarian policy. It was this law that 
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enacted that the State lands could not henceforth be sold except to Rumanian cul- 
tivators (i). In virtue of this law there were sold in all 881,695 hectares to 86,325 
peasants. 

In the other provinces a series of land settlements were carried out, feome 
with a political object, the others with an economic one. 

At the time of the application of the post-war agrarian reform it was noted that 
in certain regions the number of persons entitled to land exceeded considerably the 
number of hectares of land available, that is, of expropriated land. Persons whose 
claims could not be met were accordingly settled on regions where the contrary 
had happened, viz., where the quantit3^ of land expropriated exceeded the applica- 
tions. This measure had a twofold object : to satisfy the greatest possible number 
of persons, and to bring under cultivation lands where there was a shortage of 
labour. 

Land settlement w^as effected alike in the Old Kingdom and in the other pro- 
vinces. In the case of each application the right of settlement was first examined 
and only those applications which fulfilled the necessary conditions were granted. 

The land settlement lots vary from one region to another according to the qual- 
lity of the land ; in the Old Kingdom thej’ were fixed at 5,30 or 12 hectares, in 
Bukovina at 5 hectares, in Bessarabia at 3 and at 6 hectares, in Transylvania at 
7, 8, 10 and 16 arpents. 

Official statistics of land settlement show that up to the prejsent : 

In the Old Kingdom, in Bessarabia and in Bukovina, 27,244 persons have 
been settled on 293,738 hectares. 

In Transylvania 4,274 persons have been settled on 24,596 hectares. 

As a large proportion of these settlers had not the means necessary for building 
a hou.se and equipping a small farm, the State, in conformity with the laws in force, 
intervened and has up to the present erected 3,190 dwelling homses, 27 coach houses, 
44 storehouses for maize, 114 .stables and 9 bams, constructed according to plans 
prepared by the Architectural Department of the Central Bank for the Assignment 
of Lands. 

In other ways also the State gave assistance, especially by providing selected 
seeds. Up to the present time the pajunents made by the State for buildings and 
for seeds for settlers have amounted to 197 million lei. 

§5. — Gonsolidatio[n of holdings. 

Immediately after the application of the agrarian reform the problem of con- 
solidation became much more acute ; the supplementary lots given to peasants 
rendered the peasant property much more scattered than before ; and hence arose 
the necessity of consolidation for which there was already some prov^ion in the 
agrarian law. 

As this position w^as still more accentuated in Dobrudja and as the necessity 
also appeared of regulating the position of the holdings in virtue of the laws of 1924 
and of 1930, it Was decided to begin the application of consolidation in this pro- 
vince. 

Consolidation operations fell into two classes : 

1. Those consisting in preparing the plans of consolidation and in appl3dng 
them to the area, such work being carried out partly by the staff of the Land Survey 
Department, and partly by the Army Geographical Service. 

(1) SoNKScu .Smi'isTi, 3 :*oUtica agrara, p. 80. 



2. The operations of consolidation properly so-called, carried out by special 
Consolidation Committees composed of agricultural experts and representatives of 
the peasants. The operations of these committees were supervised and co-ordinated 
by the Ministry of Agriculture. 

Each consolidation deed was based on the list of |)ersons entlitled to land, in 
virtue of legal judgments, and on a consolidation plan covering in a general way the 
part of the area which was intended for consolidation with indication of the parcels, 
the land intended for public purposes whether general or local, the property of the 
State, etc. 

Consolidation operations were begun in the cour.se of the month of July 1930 ; 
out of the 182 communes in the province of Dobrudja, 150 had lists already complet- 
ed and posted, and in 70 communes consolidation plans have already been applied. 

In view of the large staff available for this undertaking it is anticipated that 
the work of consolidation in Dobrudja will be finished in the course of 1931 (i). 

§ 6. — Results. 

According to official figures, the areas expropriated up to the pre.sent time are 
as follows : 


In the Old Kingdom an area of 

2,776,401.43 ha. 

on 

7,181 estates 

In Bessarabia an area of . . . 

1,491,920.24 » 

» 

4>27i 

In Bukovina an area of . . . 

75,967-35 » 

» 

561 » 

In Transylvania an area of . . 

1,663,809.03 » 

)) 

8,963 » 

i. e., a total of . . 

6,008,098.05 » 

j) 

20,976 » 


In virtue of the asvsignment lists established for each province the number 


of persons entitled to land is as follows : 

In the Old Kingdom 1,053,628 

In Transylvania 490,528 

In Bessarabia 

In Bukovina 17 , 9 ^^ 

Total. . . 1,978,083 

As in certain regions, the area of the expropriated lands has not been adequate 
to the needs, out of the above the following have received lands : 

In the Old Kingdom l>30,ii3 

In Transylvania 

In Bessarabia 357><^i^> 

In Bukovina 71,266 

Total . . . 1,368,978 


Since the agrarian reform was resolved upon, as has been previously stated, 
with the object of ameliorating the uncertain position of the peasant, it was carried 
out without taking into consideration any of the differences in nationality or 
religion, alike on the side of the large landowner and on that of the pea.sant. 


(1) Keport of consolidation operations prepared by the I,and Survey Department, 1930. 
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Tiius in the three provinces which were re-united to the Kingdom as the 
result of the war, i. e., Transylvania, Bessarabia and Bukovina, where in addition 
to Rumanians there are other nationalities, foreigners to the number of 
206,165 have received land on these terms as compared with 532,700 Rumanians. 
The distribution in the provinces is as follows : 

Rumanians Other Total 

— nationalities — 


In Transylvania 227,943 82,640 310,583 

In Bukovina 42,221 29,045 71,266 

In Bessarabia 262,536 94,480 357, 016 


532,700 206,165 738,865 


In other words 36 per cent, of those to whom lands were assigned were of foreign 
nationalities. 

The area of 6,000,098 hectares of expropriated land hasbeen distributed as 
follows : 


to persons entitled to land . . . 

3,629,842.75 

ha. 

for communal grazing grounds . 

948,914.15 

» 

for communal forests 

489,182.96 

)) 

for village sites 

77,922 — 

5,067,921.86 ha. 

)) 

set aside for land settlement 

320,616 — 

» 

lands held in emphyteusis . . . 

58,008 — 

)► 

unproductive lands 

59,841 — 

)) 

reserved for public interests , . 

299.C59— 

)i 

remaining at the disix)sal of the 
State 

124,130.19 

» 



940,176.19 )) 

General total . . 

. 6,008,098.05 ha. 


Hence more than six million hectares have passed from the hands of the large 
landowners into those of small holders. 

The result of this radical transformation must be, of course, a radical change 
also in the agrarian structure of the whole countr>^ This Will appear more clearly 
from the following comparative statement of the distribution of tlie lands as 
it was before the application of the agrarian reform and as it is now. 

Properties from less than a hectare to 100 hectares 

Before the refonn After the reform 

ha. ha. 

4^593,148 7369,549 

2,337,811 3,829,731 

4,689,855 6,353,664 

405,000 480,967 

Total . , . 12,025,814 18,033,911 

Estates of more than 100 hectares 


The Old Kingdom 
Bessarabia . . 
Transylvania , . 
Bukovina . . . 
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The Old Kingdom . . . 

Bessarabia 

Transylvania 

Bukovina 

Total 


thi- jvform 
ha. 

3.397.«5i 

i.«44.539 

2.751.457 

115,000 

8,108,847 


Aftir (he reform 
ha. 

621,450 

352,619 

1,087,648 

39,033 

2,100,750 


All examination of the above figures will show tliat before the agrarian reform 
the whole cultivable area of the country, i, e.y 20,134,661 hectares, was distributed 
as follows : 


Small holdings . . . . 
Large estates 

and after the agrarian reform : 
Small holdings . . . . 

Large estates 


12,025,814 hectares 
8,108,847 » 


or 59.77 per cent. 
)> 40.23 )> )) 


18,033,911 

2,100,750 


89.56 ') )i 
10.44 » >» 


One of the first results that it was possible to note after the reform, and one 
which was entireh'* to be expected, w^as a perceptible improvement in the standard 
of living of the new holder of land ; a more wholesome diet, including the use of 
wheat flour the result of which was the immediate diminution of skin di.seases ; a 
demand on his part for a more roonw and better lighted dwelling ; and above all 
a tendency to send his children to school. In every way the peasant was clearly 
desirous of better conditions of life and enlightenment. 

It is recognised that the general economy of Rumania has suffered for the 
time being ; this is inevitable for many reasons, the principal ones being as follows. 

The sudden reduction of the large areas under wheat, now replaced to a great 
extent by maize and barley. 

In the second place the product offered by the peasants, who so far possess 
little technical knowledge and are unorganised, is non-liomogeneous and contain 
extraneous matter, and hence there has been a loss of some part of the foreign 
markets. 

It may be repeated that this was inevitable, since the agrarian reform had to * 
be carried out very quickly, not only in the interest of the country but also in 
the general interest of the political and social stability of Europe. 

In spite of the difficulties inherent in a transformation of this sc^ope in property, 
and although the post-war peasant found himself suddenly bec'ome the owner 
of his plot of land but with little or no farm stock, live or dead, after the pillage of 
the war, although he was without credit since none c'ould be had except on exor- 
bitant terms, the Rumanian peasant has none the less risen to the demands of the 
situation, and has known how to do his duty within his possibilities, showing that 
he is fully aware ©f the importance of his function. Before the war the greater 
part of the peasant population grew only maize and barley ; wheat was grown only 
for home consumption, and even so in very small quantities as the bread of the 
Rumanian peasant was mainly '' mamaliga or bread made from maize flour. 

In the first postTWar years, it is true, the areas under wheat were somewhat 
reduced, but as soon as the general situation began to improve, wheat growing 
regained its lost place, thanks to the good will and progressive spirit of the peasant, 
and this alike from the point of view of the area tinder cultivation and from that 
Qf yield per hectare. 
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In proof of this, the following table is given of the areas cultivated in wheat, 
with the total annual production and the yield per hectare, beginning from 1920 : 


Areas cultivted Total pr<,>ductjon Veld per ha. 

Year hectares quintals quintals 

1920 2,022,710 16,685,874 8,3 

1921 2,488,335 21,381,484 8.6 

1922 2,649,640 25,040,466 9.5 

1923 2,690,341 27,792,730 10.3 

1924 3>I72,io2 19,165,444 6.1 

1925 3,300,887 28,506,047 8.6 

1926 30 , 177 ; 6 i 3 9-1 

1927 3,101,153 26,327,072 8.? 

192^ 3,206,470 31,446,370 ,9.8 

1929 2,737,146 77,148,47^ 9.9 

i 93 « 3 »o 55 » 9 oo 35 * 59 <>. 7 ^o 


On examining this table, it will be .seen that in the first place the e is a percept- 
ible increase in the areas under wheat, and secondly that there is an inc ease in the 
yield per hectare, which, except in unfavourable .sea.sons, is maintained nearly 
constant. If the average 3’ield per hectare is compared with the average for 1909- 
1913, viz., 12.9 quintals, in^he Old Kingdom, it is clear that the peasant in who.se 
hands is now the whole of the agriculture of the country, is working devotedly for 
the increase of the production, in spite of all the inherent difficulties. 

Further confirmation of this is given by the other tables showing the crop 
position of the other cereals particularly barley, oats and maize, which cover the 
greater part of the arable area of the country. 


Aren under Ixirky Total protluction Prtxluctioii ixr Um. 
Year * ha. quiutnlft quintals 


1920 1,400,173 14,719,502 10.5 

-1921 1,569.373 9,^52,923 6.3 

1922 1,727,454 20,418,064 11.8 

1923 1,878,391 13,252,912 7.1 

1924 1,850,731 6.697.017 3-6 

1925 1,704,061 10,193,278 5.9 

1926 1,551,567 16,849,469 10.9 

1927 1,764,260 12,617,202 7.1 

1928 1,749,212 15,110,386 8.6 

1929 2,053,537 27,404,537 13.3 

Oats. 

1920 966,393 9,920,897 10.3 

1921 1,339,006 9,631.684 7.8 

1922 1,333.522 13,364,502 lO.l 

1923 1,345,402 9,095,960 6.7 

1924 1,236,580 6,098,215 4-9 

1925 1,184,847 7,400,625 6.2 

1926 14)78,419 11,590,287 10.7 

1927 1,084,408 8,681,434 8.0 

1928 . . . . 1,116,450 9,804,376 8.8 

1929 . . 1,212,700 13,592,924 11.2 
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1920 

Maize. 

3.295.418 

46,238,468 

I4.I 

1921 

3 > 443 , 99 t^ 

28,103,708 

8.1 

1922 

3.403.854 

30,421,949 

8.9 

1923 

3404>492 

38,458,493 

II.3 

1924 

3,621,454 

39,488,691 

10.9 

1925 

3 , 930 , 7^^0 

41,591,467 

10.5 

1926 ..... 

4,059,432 

58,398,509 

14.4 

1927 

4,219.423 

35,331 ,4f>2 

8.4 

1928 

4,455,492 

27,563,720 

6.2 

1929 

4,794,952 

63,861,811 

13.3 


It should be repeated that account should be taken not merely of the difficulties 
through which agriculture has passed and is now parsing, but also of the weather 
conditions wffiich in 1924 and 1925 were completely unfavourable, and of the fact 
that in 1929 a great part of the wheat sown was frozen during the winter. 

The increase in production is still far, of course, from ensuring a profit to the 
growler, in view of present prices. We are however convinced that the numerous 
measures taken by the State w’ith a view to the intensification of agriculture 
will shortly have their effect. These nia}* he sunmiarised as direct measures for 
the improvement of sowing, by means of a premium of 35 per cent, granted to 
growers who employ selected seeds, and of grants in aid of 20 millions lei in 1929 
and of 36 millions in 1930 made to the Chambers of Agriculture, to be distributed 
in grants to the growers of the best wheat for the purpose of purchasing screening 
machinery and .seed drills. These will be placed at the disposal of farmers atreduced 
prices through the agency of the Chambers of Agriculture. 

Other measures designed to increase production are ; the endowing of the Insti- 
tute of Agricultural Research with the funds required for the study of the principal 
problems, the establishment of .stations for cleaning of seeds, a wide mea.sure of 
reform in agricultural instruction, including the organisation of travelling instruc- 
tion, the organisation of State model-farms, the reform of the co-operative system, 
and the organisation of Chambers of Agriculture. 

The most important problem to be resolved and the one to wliich the Govern- 
ment is now giving attention is that of agricultural credit, which it is hoped will 
be solved before long with the help of foreign capital. 

The large estates which suffered mutilation from the operations of the reform 
are beginning to recover. The owners have learnt that from hent'eforward only an 
intensive cultivation can iK>ssibly be profitable, and have set to work courageously 
on these lines, and are not allowing them.selves to be disheartened by the difficulties 
of the present crisis. 

In addition they have the satisfaction of duty accomplished ; by the sacrifice 
to which they volimtarily agreed they saved the national economy of the country 
and ensured order and peace. As was said by Prof. Charles de Wischer, of the 
University of Ghent, in speaking of the agrarian reform in Rumania : “ It appears 
on the first count as a measure designed to save the threatened national economy 
and as a law for the public safety 

February, J93T. EnmE Petrini, 

Agricultural Advisor to the Rumanian 
Legation in Rome , Delegate to the 
Intern Hional Institute of Agriculture. 
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Final Act of the International Preparatory Conference of the Ilnd World 
Wheat Conference (Rome, International Institute of Agriculture, 26 March- 
2 April 1931). 


The official Delegation‘> of the following Countries : — 


Germany, 

Argentina, 

Austria, 

Belgium, 

Belgian Congo, 

Bolivia, 

Bulgaria, 

Denmark, 

Egypt, 

Spain, 

Estonia, 

Finland, 

France, 

Algeria, 

Morocco {French zone), 

Tunisia, 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
Australia, 

Canada, 

India, 

Union of South Africa, 

Irish Free State, 

Greece, 

Guatemala, 


Hungary, 

Italy, 

Eritrea, 

Cyrenaica, 

Italian Somaliland, 

Tripolitana, 

Japan, 

Latvia, 

Lithuania, 

Mexico, 

Norway, 

Netherlands, 

Peru, 

Persia, 

Poland, 

Portugal, 

Rumania, 

Sweden, 

Switzerland, 

Czechoslovakia, 

Turkey, 

I^nion of Socialist Soviet Republics# 
Uruguay, 

Yugoslavia, 


have met on the invitation of the International Institute of Agriculture and at the 
Palace of the Institute from March 26 to April 2 for the International Preparatory 
Conference of the llhd World Wheat Conference. 

" Et. 4 In. 
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Representatives of the Secretariat of the League of Nations, of the Interna- 
tional Labour Bureau, of the International Co-operative Alliance, of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce, of the International Commission of Agriculture, 
of the Permanent International Commission of Agricultural Associations (C.I.P. A,), 
of the Agricultural Delegation of the Economic Committee of the League of Nations 
and of the Interparliamentary Union also took part in the Conference, in the capac- 
ity of Observers or as persons invited by the Institute. In addition, the Institute 
had invited the full members of its Agricultural Economic Committee, to take part 
in the work of the Conference and to hold their Illrd Session during the course of 
the meeting. 


In connection with the work of the Conference, the International Institute of 
Agriculture, which likewise made all arrangements for the work of preparation, 
had prepared a special documentation, comprised in five pamphlets bearing the fol- 
lowing titles ; — 

(1) Note on the situation of the world wheat market ; 

(2) Principal measures adopted in the various countries in view of the wheat 

crisis ; 

(3) Recommendations and resolutions of recent international meetings, re- 
lating to wheat ; 

(4) Note on International Agricultural Credit; 

(5) Statistical documentation on the production of, trade in and price of 
cereals. 

Appendix : Texts of Laws relating to cereals. 


The Conference invited His Exc. Senator Giuseppe De Michelis, Ambassador, 
President of the International Institute of Agriculture, to act as its President. 

It constituted its Presidential Bureau as follows : His Exc. Baron Acerbo, Min- 
ister of Agriculture and Forests of the Kingdom of Italy ; His Exc. Count Karolyi, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of the Kingdom of Hungary ; His Exc. M. Madgearu, 
Minister of Agriculture of the Kingdom of Rumania ; His Exc. Dr. Dollfuss, Federal 
Minister of Agriculture and Forestry of the Austrian Republic ; His Exc. M. Fran- 
9ois-Poncet, Under-Secretary of State to the President of the Council and of the 
National Economy of the French Republic ; His Exc. M. Ahmed Abdelwahab Pacha, 
Under-Secretary ot State to the Ministry of Finance of Egypt ; Dr. Hermes, Deputy, 
former Minister of the German Reich ; His. Exc. M. Lebreton, former Minister, 
Ambassador of the Argentine Republic to the President of the French Republic ; 
Mr. MacDougall, Trade Commissioner of Australia in London ; M. Mullie, Senator 
of the Kingdom of Belgium ; the Hon. George Howard Ferguson, High Commissioner 
of Canada in London ; Sir Ronald Graham, Ambassador of His Britannic Majesty 
at the Court of H. M. the King of Italy ; His Exc. M. Seya, Special Envoy and Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary of Latvia at the Court of H. M. the !^g of Italy ; His Exc. M. 
Wagni^re, Special Envoy and Minister Plenipotentiary of the Swiss Federation at 
the Court of H, M. the King of Italy : Prof. Kritsman, Vice-President of the State 
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‘Commission for tlie Economic Plans of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics ; 
M.Eouis-Dop, Delegate of France and of the French Colonies on the Permanent 
Committee of the International Institute of Agriculture, Vice-President of the 
Institute. 

Prof, Brizi, the Secretary General of the International Institute of Agriculture, 
was elected Secretary General of the Conference and appointed the vSecretariat of 
the Conference, composed of members of the staff of the International Institute of 
Agriculture. 


The International Preparatory Conference of the Ilnd World Wheat Conference 
first examined the (juestions on the agenda, during the course of a certain number of 
plenary sessions. 

It then formed three Commissions : the first for the International Organisation 
of Wheat 'Production and the Wheat Trade, the second for International Agricultural 
Credit and the third for the Preferential Tariff System, 

The Presidents of these three Commissions were MM. Frangois-Poncet (1st 
Commission), Mullie (Ilnd Commission) and W. vStucki (Illrd Commission), who 
submitted the reports of their respective Commissions. 

In addition the Conference judged it opportune to entrust to a special Commit- 
tee, chosen from among the Delegations of the exporting countries, the task of 
preparing a further meeting of all the exporting countries, both European and 
Overseas. Tliis Committee held a meeting during the Conference. 

The results of the debates during the plenary sessions and the work of the Com- 
missions have strengthened the conviction of all the members of the Conference that 
the present wheat crisis can only be studied and solved effectively on the inter- 
national plane. 

Consequently, it is in this spirit, that the Conference, during the final session 
which followed the conclusion of the work of the Commissions, adopted the follow- 
ing resolutions ; — 


L 

INTERNATIONAI, ORGANISATION OF WHEAT PRODUCTION AND OF THE 

Wheat Trade. 

(1) The International Preparatory Conference of the Ilnd Wheat Confei ence 
recommends examination of the possibility, in countries where wheat is already 
consumed, of considering the means of developing such consumption. It also 
recommends a strong publicity campaign in order to popularise the consumption of 
wheat in countries where it is not at present largely used. It is of opinion that in 
order to give full effect to this publicity, it would be desirable to sell off at low 
prices in such countries, part of the stocks, which overburden the world market. 

(2) It recognises that the European countries, for manifold reasons, economic, 
social or political, are unable, either to give up the cultivation of wheat or to allow 
it to be neglected. 

{3) It rehouses that it is impossible to secure a general reduction in the areas 
soiwn throughout the world by the direct method of obligatory restriction, whe^er 
advocated by ah international body or by national bodies. 



It is convinced that the reduction of sowings can only l)e obtained by natural 
methods, by the farmers themselves, influenced by the conditions of the market 
and a study of the figures and of the facts. 

It recommends that in countries which consider it advisable, this influence should 
be reinforced by an educational propaganda among the producers. 

(4) The Conference considers that, in order to secure the solution of the wheat 
crisis, it is particularly necessary that there should be an improved organisation of 
the wheat market. Such organisation should be brought about rather by a grad- 
ual and progressive policy, based step by step on the results obtained, than by any 
policy that claims to cover every aspect of the problem. 

In order to reach a rapid solution, it recommends the countries interested to 
concentrate their efforts for the present on some particular, definite and limited 
object, such as the disposal or the organisation of the carry-over of existing stocks. 

(5) The Conference is glad to note that the wheat exporting countries, Overseas 
and European, have decided to draw-up together a scheme to deal with the wheat 
export season 1931-32 and with existing stocks, and that they will meet for this pur- 
pose, under the presidency of the Hon. George Howard Ferguson, High Commissioner 
of Canada, in London, on 18 May. 

(6) At the same time the Conference recommends the different buyers in those 
importing countries where the need should make itself felt to endeavour to form 
organisations for the purchase of imported wheats. Such organisation may take 
any form whatever which may be suitable in view of the particular situation in 
each country. 

(7) The Conference considers that the International InvStitute of Agriculture 
and the Economic Organisation of the League of Nations should follow closely the 
efforts to be made by the various countries in the sphere of wheat production and 
trade, in ordei to be in a position to take in full agreement such steps as current 
experience may suggest. 

(8) It considers that the improvement of the organisation of world wheat produc- 
tion and trade largely depends on an improvement in the provision of information 
and of statistical forecasts. 

It expresses its confidence in the International Institute of Agriculture as a means 
for co-ordinating the statistical data of the various countries in this respect, for 
checking and interpreting the figures, for supplementing the documentation from 
official sources by such professional or commercial documentation as may throw 
light on the problem, for facilitating the utilisation of statistical information and 
for making it available without delay by the interested parties. 

The Conference recommends all the States to increase the financial resour- 
ces available for the International Institute of Agriculture, in order to enable the 
Institute to carry out this work to best advantage. 


IL 

lOTERNATiONAt Agricui^txjrai, Credit. 

(i) The Preparatory Conference of the Ilnd World Wheat Conference has exam- 
ined with special attention the part which a systematic orgsmisation of agricultural 
ciedit can play in improving the general situation of agriculture, and in particular, 
m dvercommg the grain cr^ 

T It is of opinion that it is more than ever necessary to be able to ojbtain for farpiera 
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and in particular for wheat growers at low rates of interest, the capital of which they 
have need, and that; with that object, it is desirable to examine, from an internat- 
ional point of view, the question of agricultural credit, which diff^s from commer- 
cial credit in the forms imposed upon it by the special conditions of agricultural 
production. 

(2) With regard to medium term and long terra credit, which serves principally 
to enable farmers to purchase equipment and stock, to acquire or to enlarge a hold- 
ing, to carry out land improvement and to effect transformations in systems of cultiv- 
ation, in order to restrict, when desirable and possible, the area sown to cereals 
and to develop the cultivation of crops which can advantageously replace them, the 
Conference is pleased to learn that the Financial Committee of the League of Nations, 
taking account of the studies made by the International Institute of Agriculture, is 
at present contemplating the formation of an international mortage credit institu- 
tion. 

It expresses the wish that this organisation should as quickly as possible be 
in a position to supply, at the most favourable rates, medium term and long term 
credit to the farmers of all countries. 

The Conference is of opinion that medium term and long term credit is as useful 
to corporate lx)dies as to individuals and that it should also serve to facilitate the 
construction of elevators, of silos and of co-operative warehouses, and the organ- 
isation of co-operative societies for the marketing of grain and of other agricultural 
products. 

The Conference points out that medium term credit can also be useful to far- 
mers who are not the owners of their farms as. in default of mortgages, they can give 
other effective security, such as agricultural warrants, liens on crops, sureties, or 
joint and several guarantees. 

(3) The Conferejice notes that in the present crisis, short term agricultiiral cre- 
dit is of particular importance and that it should be encouraged as much as possible 
by the Governments of the diffeient countries. 

This form of credit, in fact, can enable farmers and particularly grain growers 
to avoid hasty sales immediately after the harvest, which lower and disturb the 
course of prices, to the detriment of the producer and without benefit to the consu- 
mer. By facilitating the substitution of other crops for wheat, and systematic and 
orderly marketing by individual farmers as well as by co-operative societies, short 
term agricultural credit can contribute to a rationalisation of production, to a great- 
er stabilisation of prices, and to a better organisation of exports and of markets. 

In this regard, the Conference is of opinion that the transfer of capital may ad- 
vantageously take place between countries where it is plentiful and cheap and those 
where it is scarce and castly, and that it is necessary to study the means of facilitat- 
ing such transfer of capital on an international scale in order to develop short terra 
agricultural credit in ail countries. 

(4) The Conference again expresses the opinion that it is desirable to provide 
exporters with the credit necessary for speeding up the clearance of stocks and that 
in particular transport agencies, bonded and general warehouses and shipping com- 
panies might with advantage intervene here by utilising the credit which such bodies 
have already at command. 

Thus as proposed, by the Committee e.stablished by the Commission for the study 
of the question of European Union, it might become possible to consider for the pur- 
pose of discounting bills a fuller utilisation of those markets on which the rate of 
interest is low, the issue of warrants on merchantable products, and the possible 
introduction of the system of a negotiable way-bill. 
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(5) The Conference requests the International Institute of Agriculture to con- 
tinue its studies relating to agricultural credit, and to endeavour to draw up a gen- 
eral scheme for tie organisation of short term agricultural credit. 


III. 

Preferential Tariff System. 

The Conference has noted that the discussion on the preferential tariff system, 
which took place in the Commission appointed to consider this question, was based 
on an appendix to the report of a Commission of the Ilnd Conference in favour of 
a concerted economic policy, which met at Geneva in November 1930. The dis- 
cussion has been carried as far as is at present possible in the field of multilateral 
conversations. 

The principal difficulty encountered by the Commission lay in the fact that the 
Delegates of several important wheat exporting countries declared that they did not 
possess the materials necessary to enable them to estimate the possible loss which 
they might suffer as a result of the preferential system, nor the possible advantages 
that they might be able to derive therefrom. 

Hence, if the interested countries, who are prepared to make trade agreements 
on a preferential basis, desire to continue the discussion, it will be necessary for them 
to have recourse to diplomatic channels. 

The Commission also ascertained that all exporting countries have the same 
interest, in ||p far as they all desire to see the European market strengthened, so 
that they may obtain remunerative prices for their cereals. 


The above resolutions were adopted by the Conference unanimously, except 
for the abstention of the Delegation of the U. S. S. R. as regards Chapter I — in 
accordance with the reserves expressed as regards Nos. i and 7 of this chapter, as 
to the remainder of which the Delegation is favourable — and the contrary vote of 
the same Delegation regarding chapters II and III. 


The intention of the Preparatory Conference, in adopting the resolutions set 
out on the previous pages, has been, on the one hand, to indicate to persons interested 
throughout the world the paths that may be followed and the means that may^be 
adopted to bring about better conditions on the Wheat Market and, on the other, 
to provide the International Institute of Agriculture with a proper orientation of 
its work of preparation for the Ilnd World \^eat Conference, which the authorities 
of the Institute have arranged to call in 1932 as the various Government have 
already been duly informed. 

The Preparatory Conference considers that it is a particular happy circumstance 
that the means should have been found for the consideration and discussion of 
questions of great importance and of extreme delicacy in a meeting attended by a 
large number of authorised representatives of the exporting and of the importing^ 
countries of five continents, all of whom were fully persuaded of the urgent necessity 
of finding a remedy for the present situation, 

(S^gmiure), 
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GO-OPERATION 

Agricultural Go-operation in Hungary. 

I. The Pre-war Agricui.tt^rae Co-operative Movement. 

The first co-operative organisation connected with agriculture in Hungary 
was a Mortgage Credit Institute which began activity in 1863. The essence of its 
constitution lay in the fact that in addition to founder members who were all land 
owners, the borrowers also had the right of voting. This Institute is still in exist- 
ence and is one of the principal mortgage credit in.stitutions in the country. Since 
however from the character of its organisation it was calculated mainly to meet 
the requirements of the large land owning class, there was founded in 1879 on sim- 
ilar lines a Mortgage Credi t Institute for Small Farmers wdiich is also in existence 
at the present da5^ These tw’o institutes obtained privileges in virtue of a special 
daw and also receive financial support from the State. 

The establishment of these large co-operative societies in no way solved the 
problems of personal credit, although imder the stress of the agricultural crisis that 
began in last century these took on a very serious asjiect. Beginning from 1S79, 
the question was dealt with by a series of various agricultural organisations, there 
was a growing consensus of opinion in favour of a co-operative solution, and finally 
in 1886 there was founded by the initiative and with the effective collaboration of 
Count Alexander von Karolyi the Co-operative Credit Societx- for the Comitat (or 
Department) of Vest. Partly owing to the active propaganda carri^ on by this 
society and partly b}’ force of example, a definite movement for co-operative credit 
took shaiie from this time, and within seven years nearly 120 co-operative credit 
societies came into l)eing. As the natural outcome of this movement in 1894 the 
Co-o]:x?rative Credit Society for the Comitai of Pest was transformed into a Cen- 
tral Credit Institution for the Co-operative vSocieties of Hungary thus becoming a 
Central Banking and Audit Union. From this was formed in icSqS the National 
Central Co-operative Credit Union which is to-day the central point of the co-oper- 
ative credit system and the instrument for financing the whole of the co-operative 
movemei\t. 

The development of other branches of agricultural a>-operation has not been 
fully continuous. At the time of the great drought of 1S62-63 grain warehouses 
w^ere established in Hungary. During the autumn the farmers who were in a 
position to assist other cultivators stored grain in a common warehouse for those 
in need, so that when their owm stores were exhausted in the spring these latter could 
obtain from the stores loans iii kind on which the lenders received interest. These 
store houses were not purely charitable organisations ; the idea of mutual aid was 
also inherent in the institution. It was however only after the lapse of nine years 
that the first co-operative society for agricultural production made its appearance 
under the form of a co-operative wine-making society, which took the name of the 
Transylvanian Union of Co-operative Wine Making Societies. Others came into 
existence in the course of the same decade, and at the begimiing of the following 
decade the first co-operative dairy was set up. Up to 1895 another 17 societies of 
the same kind appeared but without State support they could make no headway in 
the villages. It was only when the Ministry of Agriculture took the matter in hand 
that a real impetus was given to the movement. 

The first attempt at a general co-operative marketing society is represented by 
the formation of a society in 1888 the object of which was to supply the products 
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of members directly to the army. In consequence of the many difficulties this 
programme was abandoned in 189X by the society which then amalgamated with 
the Co-operative 4 i$sociation of Hungarian Farmers, founded some months earlier. 
This latter very shortly afterwards developed an extensive business in purchase 
and sale of agricultural commodities and established direct relations with the Army 
Commissariat Department. It is at the present time the largest co-operative sup- 
ply organisation in Hungary. An interesting experiment was made by a society 
which was founded in 1893 with the object of bringing the produce of members to 
the markets of the capital without the intervention of intermediaries. It lasted up 
to 1913. 

The fact that up to the end of last centur> no co-operative marketing societies 
had been founded as such, is to be partly explained from the marketing activity 
undertaken by co-operative credit societies and also by agricultural consumers' 
societies the number of which had rapidly multiplied since 1898. Speaking gener- 
ally, the influence of the Raiffeisen system is also to be traced here, in the fact that 
there was an attempt to combine the financial side with both the purchase and sale 
of commodities in one and the same co-operative organisation. The co-operative 
marketing of that most important product, grain, was also carried on through the 
agency of cojoperative credit societies. The financial o]>erations were however 
kept distinct as regards adminis' ration from the handling of the commodities. 

The members of the co-operative society who desired to arrange for joint sales 
combined into a special group within the co-operative credit society. Group rules 
were established, not of course in any way conflicting with the rules of the co-oper- 
ative societv itself, and onl}^ relating to the transactions in grain. A single group 
also came to%e formed of the members of several neighbouring co-operative socie- 
ties, but in this case also the lending organisation was a single co-operative .society 
which was responsible also for the supervision of the group. The business was nat- 
urally done in the name of the society since that and that alone had the status 
of a corporate body ; but as an internal arrangement one of the members of the 
board of directors was in charge of the administration of the business relating to 
grain r A group could not be formed in the first place unless there was an expert 
on the spot whose services could be obtained and who could combine the direction 
of the business in grain with Ids main occupation thus making it practicable to avoid 
heavy administration expenses. 

The basis of the group organisation was the warehouse which w^as sometimes 
rented but more often put up by the group itself. Fi\e sixths of the cost of construc- 
tion, as well as installation expenses etc., are borne by the vState, the rest by the co- 
operative society. The ownership rights remained with the State, or rather with 
the representatives of the State in the National Central Co-operative Credit Union, 
which usiiall}; advanced to the co-operative society that part of the costs that it 
had to meet, and also supervised the whole of the grain transactions. The majority 
of the warehouses were of course situated clo.se to railways. 

The services rendered to members by these so-called co-operative grain ware- 
houses were of three kinds : the handling and grading of the grain, cash advances, 
and sales. The cash advances extended to 75 per cent, of the market price ; the 
sums required were placed by the Central Co-operative Union at the disposal of the 
.society. In regard to sales,' the co-operative society acted as eoinmissioner. These 
societies regarded the direct supplies to the army as the most impoitant section of 
their activity. Members who deposited more than one truck load, or reserved to 
themselves the disposal of more, themselves fixed the time of sale ; tisually however 
it was the rule that the warehoused grain was sold in three lots (at end of October* 
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end of Decemlber and mid May) so as to secure an average price. Hence this system 
may be said to have embodied, although in primitive form, the idea of a pool. 

On the whole this system worked well, and the number of co-operative grain 
warehouses grew steadily, although at no time rapidly. They could not however 
acquire any special importance in the grain trade of Hungary. It was quite other- 
wise with the co-operative dairies the number of which rose from 34 in 1897 to 587 ' 
in 1911, with a daily milk yield from nearly 100,000 cows. The State gave gen- 
erous support to this movement, but there was no central organisation for expert 
direction and control. For this reason progress was checked during the last years 
before 1914, although good results of every kind were obtained as regards milk 
supply of the different regions. 

The vine growers' co-operative societies were, like the co-operati\e grain ware- 
houses, mainly formed through and in federation with the Kational Central Go-oper- 
ative Credit Union, On the other hand, a Central Um'on was formed in 1898 for 
livestock insurance societies. A National Co-operative Union was founded in 1900 
for the purposes of other branches of insurance. The movement for agricultural 
consumers’ co-operation began also in ^ast century bv the foundation of the centra] 
co-oj^erative Union Hangya ” (“ The Ant ") in 1898, and from then*onwards made 
remarkable progrevSS. 

At the time of the breaking out of war, the Hungarian agricultural co-operation 
was characterised as follow's : for all the most im]X)rtant branches there were in 
existence the necessary conditions for a fuller development ; although there were no 
signs of rapid progress on the other hand there was no decline. Certain charac- 
teristic features w’^ere notic'eable : the construction from abo^^e downwards, first the 
Central Unions, then the co operative societies ; a far-reaching support including 
financial sup|x.)rt on the side of the State ; the Raiffeisen principle ; the utilisation 
of the co operative credit societies also for both aspects of the trade in agricultural 
products, viz. the buying and the selling. 


II. Effects of the War and of the Infi^tion Peiuod on the Movement. 

A completely new series of economic conditions was brought about by the war 
which oj^erated in the direction of the destruction of the co-operative organisation. 
The leading personalities of the local co-operative societies and the members of the 
staff were called to arms, and so also were the members, leaving their farms to be 
worked by women or persons under age. This was often equivalent to a breaking up 
of the farm, the consequences naturally affecting also the co-operative society. 
Measures were very soon taken to prevent the free transfer of agricultural estates ; 
and on the other side the sale of many farm requisites, which were regarded as ma- 
terial of war, was controlled by authority. In countries where there already existed 
a marketing organisation which could be placed at the service of the national eco- 
nomy, this situation may have operated favourablj', but in Himgary it meant the 
stiffing of the development of the co-operative societies. The constantly growing 
demand on the part of the army for meat meant the destruction of great part of 
the livestock which made the co-operative dairies and the livestock insurance socie- 
ties useless. The consumers' co-operative societies only assumed importance, as 
iu the villages manufactured goods and iu the towns food stuffs could only be pro- 
cured with difficulty and monopoly tradmg in commodities soon began and was not 
slow to spread. • 

Thus at the end of the war, the Hungarian agricultural co-operative movement 
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was almost wiped out. Then came the worst blow of all : the division of the terri- 
tory of the country robbed the co-operative organisation also of lands of consider- 
able extent. The following table shows hoW the situation has been changed by 
the war : 




Number of the 
co-operative societies 

Number 
of members 

Share cai^ltal 
millions 

Uoaus made 
in pengQs 

Credit co-operative 

1914 

2462 

685,000 

46.8 

3047 

societies 

1920 

919 

271,000 

0.43 

5.0 






Turnover in 
gold crown.H 

Agricultural con- 

1914 

1380 

292,000 


57.0 

sumers’ societies 

1918 

2140 

658,000 


107.7 


1920 

1067 

454,000 


52.4 


The dismetnbennent of the territory brought about the loss to Hungary of 1605 
co-operative credit societies (58 % of the total) with 421,000 members (61 %), and 
1347 consumers’ co-operative societies (69 %) wdth 300,000 members {46 %). With 
them disappeared warehouses, creameries, savings banks, loan institutions, etc. ; 
in short the actual loss was greater than can be expressed by figures, because the 
unity of the organisation was destroyed. 

Nor Was this disaster all ; there quickly followed the period of after war crisis 
which is usually known as the inflation period. The state of economic malaise 
seemed at first to be favourable for the co-operative societies. The continuous but 
of course only apparent rise in prices facilitated every kind of economic enterprise, 
and the co-operative societies -could count uix)n the sympathy of all classes of the 
population at a time of extortionate intere.st charges and scarcity of merchandise. 
All this was favourable to the newly formed organisations, the majority of w^hich 
were unsound. Among the existing societies, the co-operative sale societies went 
through difficult times, because in view of the ease and advantage with which sales 
could be effected their services were not required. The co-operative purchasing 
societies on the other hand, whether co-operative credit societies or societies for the 
purchase of requisites, were much sought after, because moderate rates of interest 
were offered and because, especially at the beginning of the inflation, the .standpoint 
of full valorisation was not generally adopted either for the repayment of loans or 
ill the calculation of prices, although this was done by the banks and in connection 
with trade. 

When the co-operative societies made up their balance sheets in 1924 at the 
beginning of the deflation, the following was the general aspect : capital had shrunk 
to practically nothing : (with the co-operative credit societies this was due to their 
investment of large sums in war loans of which the market value only represented 
a negligible fraction of the nominal value) ; the societies constituted a very ex- 
tended oiganisation, the upkeep charges of which could not be met from the business 
which was greatly diminished by the deflation now beginning ; the confidence of 
the fepuer was shattered by the formation of numerous societies which were co-oper- 
ative only in name, especially in the sphere of agriculture. In a word the balance 
was inifavpurable. It was then that the agricultural crisis began to make itself 
■ felt, . A 
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III. Reconstitution of the Capital of the Co-operative Societies. 

Since 1924 to the present time the main efforts of the Hungarian co-operative 
societies have been directed to the regaining of their forces of capital. It will be 
obvious that the State had to do its part in this respect. The actual sums involved 
cannot be ascertained ; in any case it is a question of considerable amounts which 
however fall far short of the sums lost during the inflation period. The form^taken 
by the State support was partly that of subscription of share capital, partly of con- 
cession of loans. Some few years ago it became usual for the State to arrange both 
these forms of assistance through the medium of the Central Co-operative Credit 
Union, which in this way became a kind of central co-oiierative bank. 

Since the crisis is in part due to the want of capital in agriculture, a large share 
of the work of supplying capital falls at the present time on the co-operative credit 
societies. These organisations give special attention to the conversion of short term 
loans on bills into medium term credits on promissory notes, which are better suited 
to agriculture. Progress in this direction is very slow ; in 1929 there were 32.4 
million credits on promissory notes — for a i>eriod of five years — as against 110.5 
million pengos in credits on bills. 

With a view to reduction of the need for long term mortgage loans the Central 
Co-operative Union approached the American money market and placed mortgage 
bonds to the value of three million dollars which it made available for farmers for 
98 per cent, of the value and at a rate of 8.75 per cent. The requirements of work- 
ing credit were partly met in the form of export credits, winch were granted partly 
on cereals, partly on slaughter cattle and pigs, making up a total sum of 38.3 million 
fengos. The sums were liquidated by the State. 

The local co-ox)erative credit societies were available only for the smaU farmers 
of the district. Accordingly in view of the credit needs it became becessary to make 
co-operative credit also accessible to the owners of large and medium-sized farms. 
With this object the so-called District co-operative credit associations were formed 
to tjie number of six. 

Efforts are being to increase deposits as a means of increasing funds for working 
expenses, and in particular there is a movement for investing public money that may 
be temporarily available in the funds of the agriailtural co-operative societies. 

The following figures will give some idea of the position of agricultural co-oper- 
ative credit societies at the end of 1929 : 



, Central 

Co-operative 
Credit Union 

l.ocal a*ul District 
ttvoperativc 
credit societies 


Millions of pengOs 

Share capital 

.... 1S.7 

28.5 

Reserve capital 

.... 2.2 

— - 

Deposits . 

.... 152.2 

340 

Loans ... . . . . . . • 

q 

00 

H 

174.9 

Ntitnber of societies . . . . 


1,016 societies 

Number of members . . . . 

. 

358,630 persons 
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IV. Foundation of the Futura or Central Trading Company. ‘ 

If the granting of credits on favourable terms is one factor in the struggle 
against the agrarian crisis, the other one is improvement in marketing. The pre- 
war system of co-operative marketing was in itself weak, and it was completely 
shattered by the war and post-war conditibns* so that the whole had to be built 
again Jrorn the beginning. Speaking generally, fundamental principles were fol- 
lowed, that is to say, in the restoration of co-operative marketing the existing 
organisacions were taken into consideration, and primarily the co-operative credit 
societies. In particular this applies to the most important product of Hungary, 
grain. 

In 1928 the aggregate value of the agricultural products was 2,484,000,000 pen- 
gos ; including for the different kinds of cereals and for maize, 1,462,000,000 pengos, 
or 59 per cent. The possibilities for marketing cereals, including maize, form thus 
a decisive factor for the farmer. With a view to ensuring uniform co-operative 
marketing of these products there was founded in 1920, with the participation of 
the State and of the two principal central co-operative unions, viz, the co-operative 
credit Union and the co-operative consumers’ Union, a “ Futura ”, a share company 
for trading in commodities of the central co-operative societies. 

As already explained, the ruling conception is that it is wiser from the eco- 
nomic standpoint to make use of the already existing co-operative system also for 
marketing. As regards direction, of course, a completely different technical capacity 
is required from that required for the work of the credit or consumers’ co-operative 
central unions. In relation to marketing the share company ” Futura ” takes its 
own place. It acts as a commission agent for societies where conditions are pre- 
sent that call for such assistance ; for example, for one society expert direction will 
be found at small expense, because the work can be undertaken as a subsidiary oc- 
cupation ; another society will be informed where it can obtain cheap storage space, 
in another case the Company will recommend the co-operative society which can 
assume liability in grain trading. In 1929 there were 142 societies thus assisted 
by the Company, including 105 co-operative credit societies, the remainder being 
consumers’ societies. In that year also ” Futura ” had 17 branches and 130 sub- 
agency offices, and was represented in 289 localities in Hungary. 

The ” Futura ” makes daily reports on the prices at w'hich the society may buy. 
The prices are always calculated at the parity most favourable for the localities con- 
cerned. The Company in any cavSe pays the commission premium, so that the co- 
operative society can make a deduction from the price j^aid to the farmer only on 
the ground of inferior quality. The consequence of the intervention of the Futura ” 
is that the grower always receives the full price, due to liiin on the basis of 4:he 
ruling world price. 

At the present time the Company has no other object in view. Naturally it 
accepts grain only if properly handled and to a certain extent thus influences the 
improvement of the quality. 

The capital required for purchase is placed by the “ Futura at the disposal of 
the co-operative society. The limits of this advance is fixed by the Company in 
relation to the share capital of the society, taking into account also the private re- 
sources of the members of the board of directors, who are personally liable for the 
trading* 

A special and possibly more practically important activity of the ‘VFutura ” 
is that of making cash advances on cereals in the field or in the barn. These ad- 
vances ire limited to 75 per cent, of the price of the day , with an interest that is 
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only one per cent, higher than that of the National Bank. For standing crops, 
the period for which the credit is granted is fixed beforehand ; for cereal crops al- 
ready reaped it is calculated in three instalments : December, February and April, 
so as to ensure to the grower as far as possible the average price. The grower niay 
however fix the price earlier on a day chosen by himself when it will be calculated 
on the basis of the market i)rice of that day. 

The Company operates mainly on the export market. In 1929 three per cent, 
of the wheat export was handled by the Company, It extended its operations also 
to maize, barley, etc. as well as to wool and feathers. The share capital amounts 
to 2 million periods. 

The second important organisation for co-operative grain marketing is the 
Co-operative Association of Hungarian Farmers mentioned earlier. This is a 
centralised large scale co-operative association mainly connected with the large 
landowners. It sold in 1929 238,000 quintals of wheat to the value of 4.8 million 
pengos. Its transactions in slaughter ])igs are also considerable. Its co-operative 
fattening establishment is also placed at the disposal of farmers who have not 
enough capital to purchase feeds, and here pigs are fattened on feeds supplied in 
advance by the co-operative society for a certain rate of payment. ^ After selling 
the pigs a settlement is made with the members. In 1929, 8000 pigs were sold in 
this way. The association also makes purchases on a considerable scale, and in 
1920 thewliole turnover was 12.7 million pengos, 

V. Co-orr:RATioN in Dairying, in \Vinb-m.aking and in vSade of produce. 

As a result of the efforts for intensification made during the period of economic 
restoration, there has been a considerable development of the milk industry, a 
development that was the more fully appreciated by the farmers from the fact 
that in the first post-war year in consequence of the diminution of the head of live 
stock the demand has been much greater than the supply. In 1925 there was a 
tendenc}" for this situation to be reversed, and difficulties in marketing began to be 
encountered, although the demand for milk continued to increase. This resulted 
in a lively interest in co-operative dairying. 

The number of co-operative societies in existence at the end of the war may be 
taken as about 50. The State was aw'are of the importance of reorganisation, but 
happily a better way was found than before, and instead of creating a section in 
the Ministry of Agriculture, it w^as arranged for the establishment of a Central Co- 
oi)erati\'e Association which should undertake the reorganisation. In 1922 the 
Hungarian Central Union for Co-operative Dairy Societies was founded in the 
form of a co-operative society : the share capital was subscribed partly by the State, 
and partly by the other Central Co-operative Unions, and amounts at the present 
time to 3.9 million pengos. The co-operative .societies which are attached to the 
Central Union are expected to subscribe shares to the value of 2 per cent, of their 
own share capital. 

The development of the dairy co-operative societies is very satisfactory: 

Number and Membership of the Co-operative Societies in affiliation ivith the Central 

Co-operative Union, 

Number of societies Membership Number of societies Membetship 

1923. . . 10 627 1928. . . 124 12,317 

1925, . V 41 2,883 1929* * • ^4^ 15^53^ 

1927 . . . 93 7.889 1930 • • -2X6 ? 
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The number of the co-operative societies within and outside of the Federation 
at the end of 1928 was 272, representing 55,426 cows, nearly six per cent, of the 
whole head of cows in Hungary. This development by leaps and bounds is par- 
tially explained by the rapid and steady growth of the milk surplus. The position 
of the Central Union is not easy, for naturally it caimot meet every expectation as 
regards the foundation of a co-operative society, but only such as have in view some 
marketing possibility for the increased supply of milk. It also endeavours to 
construct or maintain on the most scientific lines possible its system of collection. 
It therefore abstains, for the time being, from the establishment of new societies 
in localities where they could only be set up at considerable cost. 

The members of the different co-operative societies are pledged to deliver to 
their own society, payment being made monthly with an advance in the middle of 
the month. The purchase price is fixed by the central society and differs according 
to the use to which the milk is to be put. The milk sold as liquid milk is more pro- 
fitable than the transformed milk. Of late 3"ears a larger surplus had to be trans- 
formed, while the i)rice of the tran.sformed jnoduct has dropped from year to year ; 
hence it became necessary to make a distinction in the contract prices according to 
the utilisation. For delivery of fresh or liquid milk, the members received 55 per 
cent, of the consumers ' prices, according to the position of the society on the market ; 
this price remained constant for the whole year. For milk intended for trans- 
formation the price was considerably lower and varied from month to month in 
relation to the average of the prices of home and foreign produced butter. 

It is thus of the first importance to the producers to know for what purpose 
their butter is being utilised. From this point of view the co-operative societies 
are divided into three groiips. There are at present 40 societies whose milk reaches 
the consumers’ market in the capital ; with these 80 per cent, of the deliveries Ls 
reckoned of fresh milk and 20 per cent, of milk for transformation. There are 
besides three societies which have their headquarters in a large town with a high 
consumption of milk and which extend their activity over the supplying areas of 
this market. For all these societies the price is established in advance monthly, 
the basis taken being the ratio Ix^tween the two types of utilisation in the pietdous 
month. The milk of the remaining co-operative dairies only comes into consider- 
ation as milk for transformation. The distribution of the societies between the 
first and the last group dejjends on their geographical situation ; outside a certain 
zone fresh milk does not pay the transport costs. A certain compensation for the 
lower reckoning of the milk for transforwation is that in such cases the wher^ and the 
.skimmed milk is returned to the members without charge. 

The individual co-operative societies are not obliged to make delivery uncon- 
ditionally to the Central Co-operative Union ; but on the other hand the Union 
must take all offered. Membership is open not only to co-operative societies but 
also to individual owners, chiefly large owmeis, who supply milk directly to the 
Central Union. 

The milk turnover of the Central organisation and the dairy societies taken 
together amounted in 1929 to 52 million litres. Out of this quantity 20 million 
litres is utilised as fresh milk. The largest market for fluid milk is the capital 
Budapest where the central co-operative organisation has an extensive distribution 
system with 2,240 branch depots. Sixty of these are shops attached to consumers’" 
co-operative scxdeties ; in this way a direct connection between producers and con- 
sumers societies is effected. * 

The Central Union also endeavours to assist the societies in. their sales to pur- 
chasers ’other than itself. With this object a new development is the formation 
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of milk eoiumittees for the Comitat. These committees have a threefold function : 
the drawing up of agreements between the co-operative societies of the Comitat on the 
hand and the dairy enterprises on the other; the establishment of the basic butter 
price on which the price paid to the societies for milk is to be calculated ; lastly 
conciliation and if required decision in disputed cases. On the Committee in addition 
to representatives of the co-operative societies, agricultural institutions, milk deal- 
ers, as well as the Central Union, are represented, and it also has power to protect 
the interests of individual co-operative societies. 

The diffusion of dairy co-operative societies has to be brought into relation with 
the increase of milk production, and this again to a very important extent with the 
activity of the milk-testing societies. The activity of these latter societies is co- 
operative if not in form, undoubtedly in substance. They Were in existence in 
pre-war Hungary, and then all disappeared, so that in 1926 it was necessary to l>egiri 
all over again. At the end of 1928 there Were already 63 unions with 521 dairy 
farms, including 19,867 cows, or 2.46 per cent, of the whole head of stock in Hun- 
gary. This is a remarkable development in two years ; and the results as regards 
improvement in quality are also most promising. A cow belonging to one of these 
testing societies, named “ Augusta holds the world record for butter fat content 
{767 kilogrammes) and another the European record for milk production Ruca ” 
with 14,349 3 ^H days). It is a satisfactory feature that the membership of 

small farmers is increasing more rapidly than that of the large owners. 

The persisting crisis in wheat which seriously affects Hungarian agricul- 
ture has naturally resulted in more importance being attached to other products 
and these accordingl}^ shew signs of giving better profit retinns. It was recognised 
that even a partial transformation of production can only be carried through 
successfully if it is possible to extend the market for the more favoured products, 
and it was with this object that new types of co-operative marketing associations 
were fonned. 

In the first place three associations of the kind began operations with State 
support, one for potatoes, one for fruit and vegetables and one for onions. After 
two years these three were amalgamated into a single co-operative society. The 
object was to establish an organisation for price stabilisation, extension of markets 
and standardisation. The co-operative a.ssociation was of centralised t>’pe, and 
accordingly a large scale organisation without local societies. It may perhaps haye 
been here that the mistake was made ; either the working of the joint organisation 
was not sufficiently reliable, or else owing to the absence of proper contacts it could 
not gain the confidence of the farmer ; the fact remains that it found no adequate 
response in farming circles and some serious business losses brought it to a speedy 
end after two years. 

It proved possible however to profit at least partially by the experience thus 
gained later when attention was turned to the solution of the problem of marketing 
of wine. Wine is a product of extraordinary importance in Hungary. About 5 
million hectolitres represents the average yearly vintage with a population of 8.5 
millions and a consumption of about 30 litres per head per annum. Accordingly 
half of the average vintage must be exported; a task of some difficulty with the 
present high tariff and taxes on articles of luxury. Four co-operative wine selling 
associations were founded, one each for the principal wine districts each of which 
grows a wine of special type. The minimum share capital was fixed at 200,000 pengos 
per association, the State subscribing one half of the shares, and the other half 
being taken up by the producers concerned. In addition the State guaranteed to 
each association a credit of 50,000 pengos. 
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The association for the area producing the celebrated Tokay wine — where the 
crisis is at its worst — was particularly well equipped with capital. The shares of 
the growers can also be paid in wine. 

The association accepts wines of good quality for treatment, but is mainly oc- 
cupied with the standardisation and rendering uniform the wines of average quality 
supplied by the members. Quality is established on delivery according to the 
Malligand degrees. The association works on commission. When a certain quantity 
is sold, the accounts are made up with the members from whose consignments the 
parcel was made up. For this purpose the Malligand degrees are taken into account, 
that is to say that any member who has produced a wine of higher degree tlian the 
standardised wine wliich is the result of the mixture receives a bonus. At the time of 
consignment, the member receives an advance equal to 6o per cent, of tlie market 
price ruling at the time. The four co-operative wine selling associations have a 
total capacity of 20,000 hectolires. As they have only been in existence for a year, it 
is not yet possible to form any idea of the results. 

A co-operative society for organisation of the sale of hemp was also formed. It 
does not engage directly in marketing, but is confined generall}^ speaking to : i. mak- 
ing advances on the crop; 2. arranging an agreement with the factories which is 
incorporated afterwards by the growers into their direct contracts with the factories 
— an activity of the type of that of the American collective bargaining associations ; 
and 3. supervision of the accounts of the growers with the factories. Each mem- 
ber binds liimself to accept the agreement made between the association and the 
factory : the direct contractual relation is formed between the factory and producer 
by means of a special contract. The advances are also liquidated through the fac- 
tory although by means of funds placed at the disposal of the factory by the asso- 
ciation. In 1929 the membership was 118 and 15,500 Hungarian acres were admin- 
istered by the association. The advance was 100 pengos for growers only producing 
hemp fibre and 120 pengda for those^who also produced hemp seed. 

The co-operative hop marketing as.sociation works on similar lines. Loans 
at the rate of 2400 pengos per Hungarian acre arc made to members, who can keep 
the money at 5.5 per cent, interest so long as they grow hops. A part of the loans 
is supplied in goods, wire or young plants. The association is not obliged to accept 
the members’ hops ; it receives a sample from every member, and on that basis 
makes offers to the breweries, and brings them and the growers into direct relation. 
In 1929 the membership was 99 with 400 acres cultivated in hops. 

Both associations received the greater part of the capital lent from the State, 
in all about 2 million pengos. 

It has proved as difficult to find a satisfactory solution for co-operative sale 
of fruit brandy as for fruit. Distillation of fruit residues is widely carried on in 
Hungary and mainly by the small farmers. This scattered form of production makes 
it difficult to assess or collect the alcohol tax. A fiscal enactment of 1917 ensured 
certain privileges to co-operative distilleries. With a view to the encouragement 
of the formation of co-operative distilleries a central assqciation known as Fructus " 
was established. The number of the co-operative societies increased fairly rapidly, 
but they did not suceed in attracting the farmers. The reason for this was that in 
the co-operative distillery fruit spirit was taxed Strictly according to its content in 
alcohol, while in the small private stills, only that amount was taxed that could 
not be dis^ii.sed. When however in the agricultural crisis fruit brandy began to 
be an item in the receipts, while the sale became constantly more difficuit, a rather 
more favourable opinion of the importance of co-operative distilleries began to be 
current. It was then enacted that all co-operative distilleries were to be enrolled 
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in the federation Fructus The membership of this Central Co-operative Union 
rose in 1928 to 225, of these 130 were co-operative societies, the remainder being 
distilleries belonging to communes or distillery companies. Measures were taken 
for a more exact fiscal control of the stills and at the same time the tax exemption 
of fruit brandy distilled co-oj^eratively was raised by 10 per cent, so as to compen- 
sate for the disadvantages of the co-operative societies, It proved however also 
essential to take measures for the improvement of the selling conditions. With 
this object a share company for the sale of fruit brandies was established with the 
exclusive right of selling fruit brandy. Hence a selling monopoly which was in real- 
ity intended to favour the co-operative societies. Numerous exceptions had how- 
ever to be made with reference to the large number of farmers Working their own 
stills, and in consequence the company could not establish the necessary iK)sition 
for itself on the market, and although in the general judgment it did succeed in 
introducing a certain s5^stem into the market, it was unable to fulfil its proper task, 
viz., that of price stabilisation. The question is at the present time awaiting fresh 
Settlement. 

.The Company for trading in fruit brandies, which was in reality the central sell- 
ing organisation of the Central Co-operative Union Fructus, sold in 1929, 48,004 
hectolitres of fruit brandy ; of that quantity 17,188 hi. represented sales by co-oper- 
ative associations, or 35. 8 , per cent, of the whole sales. 

There are no special co-operative societies for eggs and poultry, although for 
nearly a year past endeavours have been on foot with a view to bringing these pro- 
ducts through existing organisations into co-operative trading. The dairy .societies 
undertake eggs also, which are either sold in the milk depots of the capital or are 
exported. 

An interesting experiment is furnished by the method followed by the rural 
consumers' co-operative societies. The societies receive from the Central a price 
limit at which they may accept poultry and eggs from members. The payment is 
made as the member prefers either in kind or up to 50 per cent^ of the value in 
money. The advantage for the member is that the co-operative society covers its 
own costs from the retail prices of the commodities given in exchange and this it 
can arrange for marketing without calculation of the ex]ienditure. 

In this way, the producer may obtain 80 to 85 per cent, of the selling prices 
instead of the usual 45 to 50 per cent. The products bought by the a)-operative 
societies are in part sold in the town warehoues of the Central consumers' co-opera- 
tive society and partly exported. During the first ten months of this marketing 
three million eggs and 80,000 kg. of poultry were accepted for sale. The eggs were 
marked with figures and carried the Hang>'a mark also, so that the origin of defec- 
tive eggs could be ascertained. In any case, it is an experiment of some interest 
in the direct purchase from the producers on the part of the consumers' co-opera- 
tive societies. ' 

VI. Co-operative Livestock INs^7RA^xE. 

Co-operative livestock insurance societies based on the. principle of mutual 
insurance suffered so seriously from the war that at present there are only 54 in 
existence, They belong to the Central Co-operative Union foimded in 1898, which 
undertakes reinsurance, in such a way as to distribute the risks according to locality. 
The large co-operative farmers* insurance society founded in 190G is still in existence. 
It undertakes all branches of insurance business, including livestock insurance. For 
tMs last branch the premiums 1929 amounted to 310,000 pengos, the hail 
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insurance premiums amounted to 1,440,000 pengos, and those for fire insurance to* 
3,600,000 pengos. 

To complete this survey it should be mentioned that the Central Consumers' 
Co-operative Union known as Hangya " at the end of 1929 grouped 1,661 co- 
operative societies with 672,295 members in all. The turnover was 68 million 
pengos representing wholesale prices. Ninety per cent, of the members are farmers. 


VII. GeneraIv Conceusions. 

From this brief reviewbf Himgarian agricultural co-operation two facts emerge: 
while rather too much caution has been displayed in respect to new forms and new 
objectives, particularly as connected with marketing, the co-operative movement 
should none the less take an important part in the struggle against the agricultural 
crisis ; on the other hand it is precisely this crisis which is preventing co-opera- 
tion from a more striking development along new lines. The whole economic 
life of Hungary is so bound up with agriculture that the negative results as regards 
returns from the farming industry involve a disappearance of capital for the whole 
public economy. Industry is of small importance as compared with agriculture, 
and accordingly is not in a position to meet charges in favour of farming interests. 
The State is beginning to feel the effects of the serious situation of agriculture, and 
hence from year to year is obliged to exercise greater economy in making the allo- 
cations required by agriculture. The co-operative marketing societies stand in 
need of considerably larger funds if they are to be able to finance their selling opera- 
tions. Since these fimds are not obtainable by joint action of the members, nor 
from the State nor by means of private capital, the movement is now face to face 
with insuperable obstacles. That the desire exists to discover new ways is shown 
by isolated attempts on the part not of the small farmers but of the large land 
owners to organise themselves into co-operative societies for purchase and sale, on 
the model of American, Danish, or Dutch co-operative organisations. The .striking 
success' of one of these may well be of decisive importance for agriculture and may 
act as the stimulus necessary to bring those instincts for co-operation which at the 
present time lie dormant to their full development. 

Dr. Kare Ihrig 

Budapest. 


[MARKETING OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE 

The Institute for the Export of Agricultural Products and the Board for 
Purchase and Export of Breadstuff Cereals and Feed Grains in Bulgaria. 

Introduction. 

The general aspect of Bulgarian agriculture has not greatly changed in compar- 
ison with that of pre-war times, although there was some disturbance experienced 
during the immediate post-war period. Cereal cultivation which before the war 
constituted the main source of economic wealth in Bulgaria has not, since the loss of 
the Dobrudj a, maintained its former importance, its place in this respect having been 
taken by tobacco cultivation. In spite of the cession to Greece of the best tobacco 
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regions such as Western Thrace and Macedonia, the cultivation has much benefited 
from the influx from those same regions of Bulgarian refugees who have great skill 
and experience in tobacco-growing. 

However the reduction in the areas under cereals in the first post-war years 
was temporary and in the last few years the area sown in cereals has already exceeded 
the pre-war level. Moreover as a result of the introduction of the more modern tedi- 
nical methods a considerable increase in average yield per hectare has been obtained 
in recent years, especially for wheat, which contributed to the increase in the total 
production of cereals. In spite of all this, cereal production cannot at the present 
time leave large margins for export, since in the meantime the population has in- 
creased and also the average consumption of cereals per head. 

Now as formerly cereal production in Bulgaria depends largely on climatic 
conditions, which oblige the countr}^ to import cereals in the j^ears of poor 
harvests (as happened in 1929-30 after the poor harvest of wheat in 1928-29) and leave 
considerable surpluses for export in the years of abundant harvest (as happened in 
1930-31 after the good harvest of cereals in 1929-30). 

The combination of various favourable circumstances in the first six or seven 
post-w'ar years — the favourable seasons, the high prices of products whether on the 
home markets or abroad, the propitious combination of factors on the foreign mar- 
kets, etc. — has set up conditions suitable to the larger development of oilseed pro- 
ducts, manufacturing products, vegetables, fruit, and also of stock raising both of 
large animals and the smaller farm stock. Such production w'as soon in excess of 
population needs, and hence in recent years there has been a somewhat consider- 
able margin for export. It should also be noted that the increase in the areas under 
cultivation of the kind indicated above was due rather to the utilisation of new lands 
not i)reviously cultivated than to any reduction in the areas under cereals. In re- 
cent years however tliere has not been noticeable a tendency towards abandonment 
of cereal cultivation, which remains still the main occupation of the greater number 
of the farmers, who grow grain for their direct needs ; this without taking into ac- 
count those — about 20 per cent. — who are engaged in the cultivation of wheat for 
export nbroad. In conclusion it may be said that Bulgarian agriculture in the first 
six or seven years after the war, in spite of the heavy pressure of the taxation result- 
ing from the Peace Treaties, was passing during that period through a phase of 
relative economic prosperity. 

The world agricultural crisis, however, has had marked influence on the pro- 
gress of Bulgarian agriculture, which was not .solidly organised either in regard to 
production or to the export of products. The consequence in Bulgaria has been a 
serious depression in economic life, including frequent over-productioii of the prin- 
cipal agricultural products with consequent fall in prices, difficulties in placing of 
commodities on foreign markets, failure in the supply of intermediate or long term 
credit with further aggravation of the indebtedness of the farmer, etc. 

Anxiety has been felt by the Government at the turn taken by agricultural condi- 
tions, and a series of measures have been undertaken with the view of affording en- 
couragement to agriculture and farmers. The continued fall in prices and tlie in- 
creasing difficulties of the sale of Bulgarian agricultural products abroad, with in- 
creasingly adverse effects on the situation of the farming class, had induced the 
Government to seek for new measures for reorganising and systematising the in- 
adequate organisation of agricultural production and «f export of agricultural 
products. 

. With this object it has been proposed to create an Institute for Export of 
Agricultural Products on the model of those already existing and recently 



established in the other agricultural countries of Europe. Although the need for 
such an organisation has been felt for some time past, the more concrete idea was 
formulated for the first time in May of 1930 on the initiative of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture of Bulgaria. 

The board for purchase of breadstuff cereaes and feed grains , 

FOR State requirements and for export. 

In the meantime, actually’ in the second half of 1930, there was a further severe 
decline in cereal prices, the result of the plentiful harvest in 1929 and 1930 and of 
the advent of imported grain at low rates from U. S. S. R., which coincided with a 
particularly abundant crop of wheat and with large surpluses of maize carried over 
from the previous season in Bulgaria. The consequence was the fall in the prices of 
cereals in the country to the level of pre-war prices, forcing the Bulgarian farmer to 
take prices which scarcely covered production costs. Exports of cereals at that 
time, although in active progress, were not sufficient to exhaust the large .stocks ac- 
cumulated with the growers, and the result was a further fall of prices within the 
country. So as to be in a position to check this decline and to give further encourage- 
ment to exports, the Government decided to make direct purchases from the grow- 
ers, through the Agricultural Bank, of cereals to meet the requirements of the 
State administration. The cereal question entirely engros.sed for the time being 
the attention of the Government, and that of establishing the Institute for Export 
remained in suspense. In October 1930 the Government decided not to entrust the 
operations of cereal purchase to the Agricultural Bank, but instead to set up a special 
" Board for the Purchase of Breadstuff Cereals and Feed Grains for the Requirements 
of the State Administration and for Export ”. In consequence of this decision, a 
law was passed on 23 December 1930 in the Sobranje for the formation of such a 
Board, whvch. Bas beeiv empowered to niake purchases, through the various OT^;an- 
isations l^agricultural co-operative socVeties, Popular Banks, exporters’ associations 
as well ai^ individual exporter.s), of breadstuff cereals and feed grains directly from 
the growers for the present year requirements of the State administrations, viz,, 
the army, the hospitals, the prisons, etc. These purchases are not to act as a 
restriction on open trading, internal or foreign, in cereals, and must be discontinued 
just before the new harvest. Prices paid to the farmers are higher than those quoted 
on foreign markets. In order not unduly to aggravate the difficult position of the 
Treasury, and at the same time to bring about a reduction in the indebtedness of 
the farmers towards the vState, the Government decided to make the payments for 
the cereals purclia.sed in the following way : for wheat, 50 per cent, in cash and the 
remainder in special warrants (printed for the purpose) which are exclusively ac- 
cepted as payment of the land tax for a period not exceeding one year ; for the other 
cereals, 25 per cent, in cash and the remainder in warrants. These documents 
will retain validity up to 30 September 1931. An extension of not more than four 
months and only in the cavse of absolute necessity may be granted but only by the 
Council of Ministers. 

To guarantee the farmer against loss from any fluctuations in the value of the 
warrants, the Board has issued these for a value of 400 million only out of a 
total of three milliard Icvas representing the amount of land tax not paid up to 30 
December 1930. During the period of its operations the Board may oblige owners 
of flour mills to purchase and mill cereals for the requirements of internal hom^ 
consumption, and may also oblige all dealers in cere^s and the mill owners to supply 
exact data on the stacks in existence on tlieir premises or in transport: 
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The Administration of the Board, represented by the Director, includes the fol- 
lowing services : offices of accountancy, control and inspection. The headquarters 
are at Sofia and in case of necessity there may also be constituted branches in the 
provinces. The Council is composed of one representative of each the following 
State or semi-official institutions : Ministry of Finance ; Ministry of Trade, Industry 
and Labour ; Ministry of Agriculture, National Bank, Agricultural Bank, Central 
Bank of the Co-operative Societies. Also the Chambers of Trade and Industry as 
well as the mercantile exchange are represented by one member, appointed by the 
President of the Council of Ministers. The Council of the Board with the Director, 
who acts as chairman, undertakes the working out and the fixing of the purchase 
prices of cereals, which may vary from one moment to another in accordance 
with the prices on the foreign markets. 

At the beginning of its activity the staff of the Board included a few officials only,, 
but in accordance with the programme drawn up by the Council of Ministers, the 
staff may be increased if necessary to the number of 21 persons, among whom will be 
eleven recruited from the different State institutions and semi-official bodies, and 
ten chosen from persons with special qualifications in the subject. At the beginning 
of its activity, the Board obtained an advance of 40 million levas from the Agricul- 
tural Bank and from the Central Bank of the Co-operative Societies. The Council 
of Ministers has accorded to the Board all the privileges enjoyed by the Agricultural 
Bank during the xjcrformance of similar operations. 

It is not yet possible to give a precise idea of the activity of the Board, ‘in view 
of its brief period of existence. P'rom 15 January (the date of the beginning of its 
work) to 3 March 1931, it has made direct purchases from growers of 420,000 quin- 
tals of wheat, of which 80,000 have been already resold for export, and of 157,000 
quintals of maize, of which 140,000 have been resold for export. The Board has 
purchased in all 728,000 quintals of cereals, 372,000 having been resold for export. 
During this period the Board has paid under this head to growers 142,000,000 levas 
in taxation warrants, and- 105 ,000 ,000 levas in cash. The Board began to export 
the first ten days of February 1931 and by 20 February a total of 120,000 quintals 
had been exported, including 40,000 quintals of wheat, 20,000 of maize and 60,000 
of feed grains. In the very short period of its activity the Board has succeeded 
not only in checking the continual fall in prices of exported cereals but has even 
been able to raise them above world parity. 

The Institute for export of agricultural products. 

The discussion of the bill for the establishment of the Institute for Export of 
Agricultural Products was resumed in September 1930, as the outcome in part of 
the wish expressed at the Conferences of the agrarian countries of Central and 
Eastern Europe, and in part of the increasing difficulties in the disposal of the prin- 
cipal products of Bulgarian agriculture (tobacco, eggs, hides, fruit, vegetables, 
grapes, etc.) on foreign markets. This time the initiative was taken by the Ministry 
of Trade, Industry and Labour, the Minister having prepared a legislative proposal 
in this sense. Delay was again occasioned by the formation of the Board for the 
purchase of cereals which engrossed all the attention of the Government. The 
discussion was resumed, however, more seriously at the beginning of 1931 and on 
12 February 1931 the proposal for the establishment of the Institute for Export 
was submitted to the eacaiiiination of the 

After lengthy discussion occasioned by fears for the excessive cost of this new 
organisation, the Chamber, in the cottvi^^ it was highly desirable to estab- 
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lish this institution for the safeguarding of production and of exports of agricul-^ 
tural products, passed the bill in third reading on i8 Febmary *1931. The main 
objects of this Institute for Export of Agricultural Products, as of dl the other In- 
stitutes of the same kind already existing or recently set up in the agrarian countries 
of Europe, are as follows ; the re-organisation and rationalisation of agricultural 
production and export of products, with the object of increasing export and of ensur- 
ing the most remiinerative price to the Bulgarian grower. 

According to Article i of the law, the Institute for Export is a self-governing 
body with headquarters at Sofia, but placed under the control of the Ministry of Trade, 
Industry and Labour. 

Among the various purposes assigned to the Institute in the law are the fol- 
lowing : 

1. to study conditions of foreign markets, old and new, in relation to the 
interests of Bulgarian exportation ; 

2. to enquire into the economic situation in relation to the problem of expor- 
tation ; 

3. to supply information and to give advice to Bulgarian growers and export- 
ers on the situation of the foreign markets to which they may wish to direct their 
commodities ; 

4. to control the quality, packing and methods of shipping Bulgarian products 
by means of the establishment of a national mark of exportation (Articles 19-25) ; 

5. to carry on propaganda abroad in favour of Bulgarian products, by making 
arrangements for taking part in fairs and exhibitions in foreign countries, with 
similar action in the country itself. 

The administration of the Institute for Export is composed of the following 
bodies : i. A General Council formed by the Director, the deputy Director and the 
vSec^retary General, and representatives of the following economic organisations of 
the country, viz., two of the Ministry of Trade, Industry and Labour, two of the Min- 
istry of Agriculture, one each of the Ministry of Finance, the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, the Agricultural Bank, the Central Bank of the Co-operative Societies, 
the Chamber of Commerce, the Trade Exchanges, the (projected) Chambers of 
Agriculture, the Union of the agricultural co-operative societies, the Union of 
Popular Banks, the Union of consumers' co-operative societies, and of other pri- 
vate Banks which take part in the financing of exportation. The chairman of this 
Council is either the Minister of Trade or the Director of the Institute. 2. the Sec- 
tional Committees, the number and composition of which will be fixed by the Coun- 
cil of Ministers in accordance with the wishes of the General Council of the Insti- 
tute, 3. the Management and its own office. 4. the commercial representatives 
of the Institute in other countries. 

Financially the Institute depends upon the special fund for the economic 
improvement of Bulgaria ” ; on the receipts of sums paid for the right to use the 
national Bulgarian mark of exportation, and on the grants made by the Chambers 
of Commerce, the Trade Exchanges, etc. 

In view of its very recent constitution there is notliing further to be said in re- 
gard to the activity of this Institute. In the development of its activity the Insti- 
tute will receive the support of the Chambers of Commerce and of private initia- 
tive. Also in the field of international economic policy, this Institute will take a by 
no means negligible part, in view of the fact that in recent times in the agrarian 
countries of Central and Eastern Europe the teudency to act in concert in the sphere 
of exports of agricultural products has become accentuated. 

In the first place the Institute will deal with all the principal agricultural pror 



'^{Sucts of Bulgaria, with the exception of cereals, which will be handled by the Board 
for purdiase and export of cereals. For the other two important articles of Bulga- 
rian export, namely tobacco and grapes, there is contemplated in the futture the 
formation of special Export Institutes, in view of the economic importance and 
special conditions of these two products, which demand separate treatment alike 
in regard to production and also to exportation. 


CREDIT 

Activity of the ‘ Banco de la Republlca Oriental del Uruguay * in 1929. 

The annual report of the Bank of the Republic of Uruguay for the financial 
year ended 31 December 1929 is proof of the progress of this institution, notwith- 
standing the effects of the economic world crisis. This has affected and is affecting 
the countries of Ivatin America, in so far as they are producers of foodstuffs and raw 
materials. This appears in the economic situation of Uruguay from the balance of 
trade on which there is a deficit of 20 million peaos, and from the price depression. 

The whole report shows that the correction of the excessive consumption, which 
began towards the middle of 1929, has not been sufficient to re-establish equilibrium 
on the balance of trade or to preserve the national money from a fall which amounts 
to 20 per cent, below par. 

The Bank, which is in charge of the protection of the currency within the limits 
of its legal and juridical structure and of its function as distributor of credit, has 
obtained, by reform of its constitution, wider powers of protection of the exchange 
and of control of superfluous or excessive imports, and has succeeded in decidedly 
reducing the serious character of the consequences. It co-operated with the Govern- 
ment in placing on the market a loan in defence of the peso at 6 per cent, at the price 
of 95.02 and in preparing a scheme of economics in public and private expenditure. 
At the same time efforts were made to develop the economic possibilities of the coun- 
try, beginning with those coimected with the meat market, on which it has been 
possible to realise higher prices than in the previous year. 

The statistical indices of the activity of the Bank showed an increase in 1929 
of 23 million pesos in deposit, and an increase of more than ii million in the assets. 
On the profit and loss account there is shown an increase in losses and expenditure, 
to the total of 1,250,000 pesos, as compared with the results of the balance sheet of 
the previous year. 

Coming to the subject of the service of agricultural mortgage credit, the report 
states that the policy of the Bank was directed towards elimination of the diffi- 
culties of the position of the growers due to the general crisis, and consequently to- 
wards a manoeuvring of the credit in such a way that this should become a source of 
new producing forces instead of a means of dispersal of the national wealth in un- 
productive expenditure. 

The total number of rural loans was 6,204 out of 6,387 operations, or an aver- 
age of 839.12 pesos per loan. 

In regard to the higher guarantees of real property that the Bank is expected’ 
to demand in the case of social or industrial investments, account is mainly taken 


(i) For the developnteat of the operations of the Baak during igsS see : Jntermtioml of Agri^ 
August ^93©. 
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of the pervSonal credit of the borrowers, which is ascertained by the most strict 
technical enquiries. These make possible the due appreciation of the moral condi- 
tions of the producer and his industrial capacities, whether the guarantee of real 
property in pledge or by mortgage is or is not supplied. 

In addition there is a stronger tendency in the concession of loans to take into 
account the economic value of the improvements and of all that constitutes the work 
of intensification of cultivation. 

Thus small loans guaranteed by pledge or mortgage are granted more freely 
and on the bases of reports made by the technical inspection service. 

The report of the Bank shows that regularity in payment of the amortisation 
instalments and of interest is the best proof of the adaptation of the credit to the 
present economic conditions, and is sufficient to justify the proposal to develop still 
more widely rural and industrial credit on the basis of this system of ascertainment 
of the personal credit of appiicants for loans. The result will be the attainment 
of more productive employment and the securing of a real advantage for the 
national economy. 

Operations on pledge of agricultural products for a total of 944,192,29 pesos 
are the form of personal and real credit most practicable for the stockbreeders — 
a hardworking class — who transfer their pledge accounts, as if they were current 
accounts, without experiencing any inconveniences in their operations- of transfer 
and sale of the animals so pledged. The pledge is in practice regulated by a propor- 
tionate amortisation. The 554 mortgage loans, granted on a value of 1,613,510 
pesos, with an average of 2,912.47 pesos per operation, for a period of from one to 
10 years, are made under condition of taking up the small rural mortgage for the 
installation of permanent improvements, the restocking of farms, the purchase of 
portions of estates, and for rural building of all kinds. 

Tilt re is a no less steady development of loans for farm working credit in the 
form of bills discounted, up to a total number of 5,487. Advances of seed were 
also numerous, together with loans for the purchase of seeds, breeding animals 
and machines, and in addition loans for purchase of apparatus for co-operative 
dairying or f . r purchase of holdings on'^a co-operative basis; also loans with 
guarantee of cereals in deposit. 

E. F. 


Banco de la Republica Orikital Uruguay. Memoria y Balance General correspondiente 
al ejcrcicio teiminado en 31 de diciembxe de 1929. 


FARM ECONOMICS 

The SUk Industry in Chile. 

A report prepared by a Committee specially appointed to enquire into the 
pos sibility of developing the silk industry in Chili has been presented to the 
Management Council of the National Society of Agriculture, 

In the course of the nine chapters of this reports a study is made of the origin, 
history and statistics of the silk industry throughout the World, taking as point of 
departiii^ the silk worm and the white mulberry. In the last chapters an account is 
given ol the various 'attempts to introduce this industry into Chile which were at- 
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tended always by considerable difficulty, and the following general lines are suggested 
for successful organisation : 

(а) the silk industry should be based on an effective organisation capable of 
distributing the required quantity of silkworm seed, of arranging for any necessary 
increase in the planting of mulberry trees, and of giving the technical instructions 
required ; 

(б) the work of breeding must be mainly done by farmers, but if a standard 
product of high quality is to fie obtained, it is essential to have a qualified staff 
fully acquainted with the use of sj^cial apparatus ; 

(c) the production of the cocoons should be obtained, as work of a special char- 
acter performed in leisure time, by the staff undertaking it ; 

{d) to ensure the stability of the industry it is especially necessary that all 
silkworm seed should be healthy and that it should be distributed only to farmers 
and competent persons over whom the State can exercise a certain control ; 

(e) it will be advisable not to erect costly establishments imtil the industry 
is well diffused and initiated on a sound basis. 

The Committee already referred to has formulated, as the result of its enquiries, 
and in accordance with these principles, the following conclusions : 

1. The agricultural and climatic conditions of Chile render the country well 
suited to the cultivation of the mulberry tree and the development of the silkworm. 
In addition, in view of the present utilisation in Chile of silk products, the silk industry 
should undoubtedly be successfulh^ established ; 

2. It is in the first place advisable that the Government would consult with a 
technician capable of drawing up the programme necessary for the installation and 
development of the industry. The direction should be entrusted to a central organi- 
sation which will undertake the selection of mulberry trees and their ] lantation, 
as well as with the selection of silkworm seed to be distributed gratuitously to those 
concerned. Inspectors working under this organi.sation and visiting the houses 
of the persons engaged in the breeding are to satisfy themselves that the work 

is carried out in full aca)rdance^ith the strictest hygienic principles. 

vSince the industry is essentially domestic in character, the production of the 
cocoons should be carried out under the direction of the staffs of the rural schools and 
and the Schools of Agriculture,, who have previously received' instruction in this 
respect. 

The utilisation of the apparatus will be under the control of the same organisa- 
tion. 

As soon as the success of the industry is secured, a share Company will be formed 
in which the State will be shareholder to an amoimt in proportion to the commercial 
value assigned to the machines and to the other material which has been in the 
hands of the Central Organisation. 

The report concludes by stating that by the establishment of this important 
industry in Chile, which can be developed with comparative ease, work of no great 
difficulty will be provided for thousands of humble families to whom the ‘feilkworni 
seed wiU be distributed free of charge and who will receive a remunerative price 
for cocoons. 

E. F; 


l<a industda de la seda y su implantacidn en el pais. Boletin de la Sociedad Nadonal 
no II, Santiago, noviembre de 1930. 



BIBLIOGRAPHY ON ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL QUESTIONS 

Strakosch : Das Agrarproblem im Neuen Ruropa, Berlin, 1930. Paul Parey, 
S. 400. 

[The distinctive feature of this work is not merely the fact that it deals in detail 
with a number of problems, but that it also indicates the connection of these with 
agricultural policy taken as a whole and the connection of this latter with the so-called 
economic coefficients " of any one State. 

The central problem of post-war agriculture, the discrepancy between costs of pro- 
duction and the prices of a^icultural products, the diminished earning ca|>acity of the 
farm, is handled in detail and in all its aspects. A somewhat lengthy discussion of Euro- 
pean agriculture in the XIXth century, the true background &om the economic and 
social standpoint, forms here the basis of the further tUmninating investigation of 
modern agricultural problems. The aparian reforms carried out in Europe after tlie 
war, the transformation of the condi&ns of agriculture *and all tlie accompanying 
phenomena are here directly ascribed to the appearance of the economic “ price-scissors ", 
and to the maladjustment between the prices of industrial arid agricultural products. 
The newly formed small holdings are in the writer's opinion not large enough to provide 
a liveliliood. On the other hand he has a predilection for the large farm, and lays stress 
on the part it plays alike from the technical, the economic and the political standpoint. 

There are many reasons " vSay^the writer, " why the hopes of a demographic and econ- 
omic nature placed on the agrarian reform in its present shape may l>e all too confident " 
(145). The writer is however well aware that there is no size group of farms " whidi 
is in all circumstances and in every respect superior to smy other" (142). Possibly 
tlie light and shade in the picture drawn by Strako.sch are not quite in due proportion, 
but it is well known that only science and mathematics can remain entirely free from 
subjectivism. 

CoUvSiderable space is given to the questions which are at the present time in the 
forefront of public discussion, for example, the introduction of agricultural duties, and 
the cereal monopolies. His earlier attitude towards these solutions was favdurable but 
now, like Bering in this respect, on the wliole he rejects them. In regard to questions 
of agricultural credit, of co-operation of the different national and international organi- 
sations for the promotion of agricultural interests, much is said of value. In respect 
to overseas competition, the author is of the opinion that this is not the cause of, but 
only the final impulse given to the European agricultural crisis. " That which stands be- 
hind tlie European agricultural crisis will not so easily be removed, even though the over- 
seas i^ereal production will probably soon adapt itself to a need now as it were .strangled. 
There are the many anxieties and maladjustments of a development which is not yet 
completed. There is the indecivsive contest that goes pn between systems and parties, 
the reshaping of a new political, economic and social world. The satisfactory settle- 
ment of liie crisis does not depend on the American prices of wheat, but on the nature 
of the solution which will i)ut an end to the diaos in EurojX! " (309-391). For this 
solution mucli valuable stimulus may be gained botli by the statesman and the eco- 
nomist from the study of tliis representative and distinctive work]. 


Fkrt^ Jean : I^es r^sultats des exploitations agricoles du Soissonnais. Soissons, 
1930. 

[In the light of results obtained on their farms by the tenant farmers of SoissonnaiS, 
in the course of the last five accounting years, the writer studies the critical situation of 
agriculture in Soissonnais. He bases his enquiry on a commercial accountancy, and the 
profit established is the gross surplus over the farming expenses of the receipts grouped 
under three heads with the figures for wheat and beetroot wliich form the es.sential ele- 
ments of the furming system, and wdth a single figure, representing a fourth of the whole, 
for the receipts from miscellaneons sources. 

In the second part, there is a discussion of the various ways of surmounting the 
crisis by reduction of expenditure, improvement of returns, calculation of net costs 
arid so on. 

In the third part the author treats briefly the question of the high cost of living, 
overproduction, sodal progress, the unduly high rate of interest on agimulitiral credit, 
and ^ncirides by saying that these are subjects on which the growers should provide 
lie G«>vtoment with detailed information]. 
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For an effective collaboration between the countries of Europe and the United 
States to be possible, a high degree of knowledge and mutual understanding is 
essential on both sides. Among the problems which demand study, that "of the 
improvement of the conditions of agriculture is one of the most important. In this 
article it is proposed to outline briefly the main features of the situation and to in- 
dicate certain provisional conclusions in resj^ect to the economic relations between 
Europe and the United States. 

As certain problems have arisen as the outcome of a somewhat prolonged liis- 
toric evolution, it is essential to give a brief survey of the development of agricul- 
ture during the half-century which preceded the war, at which time certain tendencies 
had already made their appearance. 

The period from about 1870 to the end of last century may be characterised 
as that of the formation of a world economy. Under the influence of the progress 
in transport and means of commimication the different national economies, previous- 
ly in a large measure isolated, had become co-ordinated into a system embracing 
the whole of the civilised world. Stimulated by the pfogress of industrial tech- 
nique, production also assumed new forms ; industry and trade on a large scale and 
capitalised, adapted to the needs of the world market, began to be built up. As re- 
gards agriculture the consequence of this development was the appearance on the 
European market of large quantities of American products, and somewhat later, 
also of products of the Southern Hemisphere. The fall in prices caused by this 
competition, as well as by the changes in the value of money, and the economic 
disturbances inevitable during a period of such profound changes in the economic 
system of the world, brought about a prolonged agricultural crisis, Which lasted in. 
Europe from about 1875 to the end of the XIXth Century. This crisis had resulted 
in changes in the organisation of agriculture, which have been particularly pro- 
nounced in Great Britain as a free-trade country. In the Continental countries the 
necessity for protecting national agriculture impelled the povemments to the de- 
veloiunent ofMystem of tariffs as a measure of defence against the threatened 
competh^ 
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Towards the end of the XIXth century a state of equilibrium was reached/ the 
transformation of the economic system on the w6rld basis ha\ ing been accomplished, 
and as economic activity was more highly developed than ever, the agricultural 
situation had changed for the better. The industrialisation and urbanisation of 
the civilised world were opening new markets for agriculture, while certain of the 
countries which w'ere exporters of agricultural products were reducing their exportvS 
on account of the growth of their manufacturing industries and of their home markets. 
This was happening in Ru.ssia and also in the United States. On the other hand 
there was noticeable on the world market an increase in the exports from Canada, 
Argentina and Australia. The civilised world in fact, on the eve of the war, was 
at the maximum of its output. Under the system of world economy, which 
was adapted to national requirements by moderate protectionist policy in 
each case, free circulation of capital and of products was possible, and it may be 
added also of producers who could change their place of residence a.s suited them 
and take up employment wherever a maximum output coiild be en.sured. Prices 
of agricultural products were high and the agricultural situation was generally 
favourable. 

The equilibrium which had been established at the beginning of the century 
was destroyed by the war. The war not merely disorganised the world economy in 
general, but, by removing Russia from the market, stimulated the increase in the 
overseas production. At the end of thew'ar, noi only was there a reconstruction 
^ of European agriculture but the new overseas countries, for the most part given up 
to single crop farming, could not reduce their sown areas and in fact continued to 
extend them. The increase in the production of cereals, and particularly of wheat, 
side by side with a modification in the demand due to a diminution in the con- 
sumption of cereals in the principal inporting countries, resulted in a decline in 
prices which became more and more pjonounced. Under the pressure of the cereal 
crisis the fanners inevitably began to develop other branches of production, such 
as dairying, stock breeding, market gardening, etc. From the fact however that 
demand for the products of these branches of farming is more elastic than the demand 
for cereals, and also because the post-war economic situation was characterised by 
a profound depression and diminished purchasing power on the part of the public, 
it soon became clear that absorption of products was only possible at prices which 
steadily declined. The crisis thus became generalised and affected agriculture as a 
whole. In the course of recent years, in fact, the fall of prices on the market was 
more or less universal and more or less sustained. The position of the agricultural 
industry in the world, on the other hand, was aggravated by the fact that the costs 
of production, and in particular the charges resulting from social and fiscal legisla- 
tion, mortgage liabilities and wages did not fall in any measure corresponding to 
the fall in the price of products. The efforts made to diminish costs by means 
of the processes known under the name of rationalisation of agriculture, ^though 
bringing some relief, do not afford a solution of the problem since no checking of 
the decline in prices seems to be possiWe. 

On the other hand, in Europe, the rationalisation of agriculture cannot be ap- 
I^ied beyond certain limits without producing social effects. Neither measures of 
agricultural protection, a policy now pushed to the extreme^ nor rationalisation 
seem to offer a solution of the problem ot the crisis* 

The characteristic feature of the present crisis, and the one in ^hich it differs 
profoundly from the crisis of the XIXth century, is, the in first place, the incapacity 
of m to absorb at remunerative prices the products offered. Tbe caus^ 
of the crisis are to be found in the demand, which is mu<di 
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return to economic individualism. This phenomenon which is markedly on the 
increase is tending to destroy all that was accomplished on the eve of war in the 
way of fusion of national economies into a vast organisation of world economy. 
In place of a system that enables capital, products and producers themselves to 
migrate from country to country under conditions of almost complete liberty, thus 
ensuring a maximum output to such system, we are at present living under con- 
ditions in which this liberty is hampered by all kinds of artificial barriers. The 
producing forces are comyjelled to remain in the localities and under conditions where 
their output is less than it might be if transfer were possible. From this point of 
view the agricultural crisis takes the form of a factor in the general economic situa- 
tion governed by an individualism tending to destroy the essential bonds of the 
world economy. A radical solution of the problem appears only to be possible 
through a return to the essential principles which serve as the basis of the world 
economy. A detailed examination of the different obstacles to the development of 
economic relations between Europe and the United States would not be possible in 
this article, but those of most importance may be mentioned. In the first place 
in the United States as in the other countries of the New World, the problem is one 
of emigration, as the means of effecting a better distribution of the population of 
the globe, on the one hand, and on the other of developing the resources and the 
home markets of the countries of colonisation. In the second place, stress must be 
laid on requirements in capital, the abundance of which was one of the most impor- 
tant factors in the agrictiltural prosperity of the pre-war period. Importance also 
attaches to the remedying of the situation created in consequence of fiscal charges 
which are the result of the heavy debts that the European countries have to pay 
to other countries since the war, the burden of which makes difficult the return 
to sound economic conditions. The present distribution of gold in the world, 
which is to a great extent responsible for the present economic distress, is also 
one of the effects of po.st-war indebtedness of Europe. There can be no doubt that 
on the solution of the problem of these debts depends the salvation of all the 
countries of the civilised world, rich or poor. 


Organisation of the Trade in Argentine Fruit. 

The trade in Argentine fruit is undergoing organisation by dealers and growers 
by means of a Bolsa Nacional de FrtUa, which is to function at Buenos Aires, and by 
a trading company, established at Mendoza. 

The purpose of this organisation is the improvement of the quality of the pro- 
duct^ increased production and reduction of cost ; a reduction which should give a 
great impetus to the national market and to foreign sales, and would eliminate the 
influence of the intermediaries, who are grouped in strong trusts. 

The so-called Bolsa Nacional de Fruta will be a central market with refrigerat- 
ing plant, undertaking storage of products. This will enable the Government to 
collect revenue both on imported and on exported products. 

The refrigerating plant in private ownership will with this object be replaced 
by that of the Ministry of Agriculture, with a view to obtaining, in addition to a 
complete system of supervision, an appreciable saving of expense. 

Sales will be made daily by pubiic auction and the prices obtained will be a 
matter of general knowledge. 

The scheme includes regulations for the working of the central market, the 
methods of sale, payments^ 

— ■ RL k Im. 
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The following are the objects of the Sociedad Fniticola Comer cial de Mendoza, 
established on 14 July 1930 ; 

[a) the sale of the fruit and vegetable products of the members, and of pro- 
ducts purchased by other growers, whether on the home or on the foreign market ; 

{b) purchase by the association, on members' account, of machines, imple- 
ments, building materials, seeds, containers, disinfectants, packing materials, etc., 
as well as everything essential to their plants and their means of production ; 

{c) granting of credit to members on favourable conditions, employing the 
funds set aside for that purfx)se ; 

(d) formation of the Hail Insurance Section for the benefit of members ; 

(^?) construction of a refrigerating plant for conservation of products and 
regulation of consignments to the consuming markets ; 

This plant is at the service of members, and if its capacity allows, it will be util- 
ised also for other products, the railway from Buenos Aires to the Pacific being 
interested in its establishment. 

(/) institution of a school for instruction in packing, handling and trading 
in fruit, vegetables, etc,, as well as of a packing house which will supply containers 
standardised for export ; 

(g) construction of dessiccators and warehouses for collection of products 
in those localities in the province of Mendoza, where it is necessary to concentrate 
partial consignments of fruit, vegetables and their derivatives ; 

(h) establishment of regional factories for the manufacture of fruit preserves ; 

(i) construction of special stoves for drying of fruit and vegetables and for- 
mation of standard types of products for sale on home and foreign markets, a 
single mark to be adopted with a stamp ensuring quality and place of origin ; 

(/) negotiation for obtaining special freight rates from the railway and ship- 
ping companies ; representations to^the Government asking that endeavours be 
made to secure reduction of taxes and customs duties on Argentine fruit and its 
derivatives, as existing in the purchasing countries ; 

‘ (^) encouragement of a scheme for demonstration trains to run yearly carrying 
plants and trees in fruit, the object being to make known the different most suit- 
able kinds of fruit, to recommend the varieties adapted to each zone, to reduce 
prices, and to control the health conditions of plants, etc. 

Attached to the company is a -qualified staff competent to diffuse among 
growers the main principles in regard to plantation. A permanent propaganda is 
being carried on in Argentina and abroad, competitions and exhibitions are being 
organised in the province, and national prizes arranged. 

The provincial Government is being urged to make regulations for the proper 
working of the experiment fields and nurseries which have special reference to fruit' 
growing, and strict observance is required of the rules in force on the subject of 
compulsory disinfection, and those relating to the diseases of fruit trees. 

Finally application is being made for a special law to establish a premium for 
this company, in compensation for risks of invested capital, 

The initial capital of the Company is one million pesos (national money)^ 
divided into 10^000 shares of 100 pesos each. 

This capital may be increased serially by 500,000 pesos, in accordance vith 
the requirements of the Company. 

: ■ 


^I JGOinercio ^gentino de frutas se organiza. vol. V, n® 69^ 
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CO-OPERATION 

Agricultural Co-operation in Czechoslovakia. 

.1 . Origin, development and present position 
OF THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 

If an exact idea of the present position of agricultural co-operation in Czecho- 
slovakia is to be formed, it is essential not to lose sight of the fact that the co-oper- 
ative movement originated and developed in each one of the provinces which make 
up Czechoslovakia, under special political, economic, social and national conditions 
in each case. Before the war, the provinces of Bohemia, Moravia and vSilesia were 
regarded as three jewels in the crown of Bohemia, w^hich led to their designation as 
“ historic countries'’ ; these provinces were under the domination of Amstria, while 
Slovakia and Ruthenia were united to Hungary. It is obvious that the legislative 
and juridical differences betw^een Austria and Hungary must exercise a strong in- 
fluence on the whole of the economic and social life of these two ancient States and 
consequently on the co-operative eiforts. It must be remembered that in the “ his- 
toric countries ” the Czech people attained at the end of the XIXth century a rela- 
tively high degree of culture and economic prosperity, higher than that reached by 
the Slovaks and Ruthenes. The national minorities also contain special elements. 
The following figures will serve to illustrate in the main the importance of the dif- 
ferent i)r6vinces and of the national groups making up the State as a whole. 
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The special features of the different provinces and national groups as reflected 
in the origins and character of the Czechoslovakian co-operative movement explain 
the formation of the Central Unions of which more wfill be said later. 

It was in the historic countries, and in particular in Bohemia, that the co-oper- 
ative idea met with a cordial recognition among the peasant classes that hastened 
its realisation in fact. It was reserved for Francis Kampelfk, doctor of medicine, 
to be the first Czech promoter of the movement. In the years from 1850 to i860 
he continued to urge the formation of co-oi)erative credit societies and carried on an 
energetic work of propaganda with this object. It was however not till 1890, at the 
time when farmers were suffering from the consequences of the fall in prices of agri- 
cuitural products that the first credit society of the Raiffeisen type was established. 
These organi^tions, which were called ** Kantpelicky after the first apostle of the 
co^op^ative movement, attained such a diffusion that a quarter of a century 
later they covered neariy the whole 0 The first German society of 
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the Raiffeisen type had already been formed in 1886 in the historic countries. 
An even greater impulse was given by the Germans than by the Czechs to 
these banks, the organisations of other types of agricultural financing institutions 
not being so fully developed with the Germans as with the Czechs. After their form- 
ation the Raiffeisen banks were not slow to deal with joint purchase of agricultural 
requisites, as well as questions of credit. Later other questions came to be handled 
by co-operative activity, and special co-operative societies for purchase, sale, util- 
isation of agricultural commodities and products, farm machine and electric supply 
societies, etc., came into existence. The societies became grouped into provincial 
and national unions which centralised their activity. Twenty years after the foun- 
dation of the first co-operative credit societies, the co-operative movement in the 
historic countries had shown very remarkable results. In 1910 the agricultural 
population of these countries represented only 25 per cent, of the total number of 
that of former Austria, while the mmiber of Raiffeisen societies was 44.4 per cent, 
and that of the other agricultural co-operative societies was 35.1 per cent, of the 
total number in the whole of Austria. It was estimated that out of 5 Czech farmers, 
three were directly interested in the progress of co-operative societies. The develop- 
ment in the historic countries during the pre-war period of the co-operative societies 
' is shown by the following figures : 
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The Slovak and Ruthenian peasants lived before the war under conditions 
wholly different from those of Czech peasants. Hence the idea of co-operation was 
bound to be more coldly received in those provinces than in the historic countries 
where the peasants had full opportunities for founding, organising and administer- 
ing co-operative societies. In Slovakia and in Ruthenia, on the other hand, the co- 
operative movement depended directly on the government which exercised a decisive 
influence not merely on the formation of new societies but also, by the intervention 
of officials, on their activity. In fact before the war there were no co-operative so- 
cieties of national character in these regions. There were merely a certain number 
of consumers' and credit societies, due to Government initiative, the majority behig 
affiliated to the central society “ Hangya at Budapest. 

The revival of the State of Czechoslovakia increased the possibilities of action 
for the agricultural co-operative societies in all the provinces that composed it. 
Owing to the solidity with which they had been founded the co-operative societies 
of the historic countries were able to stirmount the difficulties of the period of hostil- 
ities, during which, it is true, many of them ceased working for a time, while others 
were able to maintain themselves by adapting their activity to the exceptional cir- 
cumstances. The co-operative warehousing societies took part, in the capacity of 
official commissioners, in the provisioning of the population. In spite of all the ma- 
terial los^s sixffered from the war, the societies were very ^n able to resume normal 
activity. One problem of first importance, among many othm, presented itself 
for solution : the formation of a systematic bond among the different Unions, to co^ 
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ordinate their activity so as to form an effective co-operative system with joint and 
several liability over the whole territory of the pew State. At the same time the 
co-operative societies of Slovakia and of Ruthenia cut the bonds which linked them 
to their former centre at Budapest and grouped themselves into Unions. The central 
organisation dates from 1921 ; the new Unions of Slovakia, and of Ruthenia, from 
1919, 1920, and 1924. 

Agricultural co-operation plays in Czechoslovakia of to-day a part of the first 
importance not only in agricultural life, but in the national economy of the country 
as a whole. The spirit which animates the movement and its activity, wliich goes 
far beyond purely economic limits, exercise a moral influence on the agricultural 
classes, and thus contribute to the raising of the general intellectual level and to the 
progress of agriculture generally. It is quite natural that this should be so, since 
co-operation has been built up by those sections of the rural population which have 
devoted their energies to fostering it and have supported it with their own financial 
means. The principle of mutual aid is at the basis of the co-operative movement 
of Czechoslovakia. 

On 31 December 1930, there were in Czechoslovakia 11,029 agricultural co-oper- 
ative societies, grouped in 12 Federations, which in their turn form part of the cen- 
tral organisation at Prague. The most numerous and the most completely organised 
are the co-operative credit societies, to the number of 5,853, including 5,200 with 
unlimited liability of the Raiffeisen type, which remain the buttress of Czechoslo- 
vakian agricultural co-operation. As regards organisation and working, there should 
be noted as coming next the co-operative societies for purchase and sale, the activity 
of which up to the present is confined rather to the purchase of farm requisites than 
to the sale of agricultural products. Remarkable results are also to be attributed 
to the co-operative societies for production although they still leave a vast field of 
activity to be covered. Among these societies, special mention should be made of 
the dairies, the development of which is especially marked in Moravia, and also of 
the milling and baking societies, distilleries and starch factories. The co-operative 
activity of the chicory drying societies, which function admirably, is especially in- 
teresting and original. 

Although Czechoslovakia takes its place among the first sugar producers on the 
world market, and although it exports barley and hops of which the quality is renown- 
ed, both these branches of activity lie outside the agricultural co-operative activity. 
The sugar industry in Czechoslovakia is in the hands of capitalist companies ; the num- 
ber of shares held by farmers is relatively too small. The Moravian growers alone 
have succeeded, as the re.sult of a well planned and well carried out policy, in getting 
into their hands the majority of the shares of some sugar factories and in building 
new factories. In this case even the undertakings although in the hands of the 
growers have no real co-operative character. The division of the profits is made 
according to the number of sliares held and not by the quantities of sugarbeet de- 
delivered. A powerful syndical organi-sation of sugar beet growers protects the 
growers' interests against the capitalist companies. This organisation, known as 
the Ceskoslovenska jednota fepaM " which is recognised by all the sugar 
factories, arranges the collective agreements betw^een the factories and the growers. 
Except for two co-operative breweries in Bohemia of less importance and some 
well organised co-operative nialteries in Moravia, agricultural co-operation has 
not as yet covered brewing which is one of the oldest Czech industries. The 
growers howgaver exercise a certain influence over this branch through their co- 
operative societies for sale of cereals and through the vocational organisation of hop 
growers. 
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Of the other groups, the co-operative societies for electric supply call for special 
mention. In this sphere, Czechoslovakian agricultural co-operation has accomplish- 
ed, in collaboration with public institutions, a truly great work ; and it is in virtue 
of this activity, that electric power will shortly be, at least in the historic countries, 
available for Czechoslovakian fanners even in the most remote districts. 

Agricultural co-operation in Czechoslovakia, which is faithfully represented and 
wisely guided by its supreme organisation, is reaching a high stage of efficiency. 
Among the more pressing questions still to be settled are : the definitive establishment 
of the juridical bases of credit associations, the strict application of the principle of 
rationalisation in the management of co-operative societies, the improvement and 
centralisation of co-operative marketing. As regards this last, remarkable results 
have been obtained in the sale of live stock. A farming society for the sale of live 
stock has recently been formed on co-operative principles, with headquarters at 
Prague ; and from the interest displayed by breeders and from the satisfactory number 
of animals already sold, there seems reason to anticipate that co-operative methods 
v/ill soon make good also in this- branch wffiich up to the present has been almost 
entirely at the mercy of the middleman. 

Since the agrarian reform to which the agricultural co-operative societies made 
a large financial contribution, the greater part of the land has been in the hands 
of the cultivators of small and medium-.sized holdings. The absolutely sincere col- 
laboration of all is the essential condition of the economic prosperity of each one of 
these. The Czechovslovakian peasant farmer knows this well and he will the more 
readily and willingly give his support to co-operation since he does not seek in it 
merely the satisfaction of his material needs but also the realisation of his ideal of 
social peace. Hence agricultural co-operation is destined to complete the work of 
the agrarian reform in Czechoslovakia, and to ensure its future. 

B. Tkgai. bases. 

The juridical bases of the co-operative societies of Czechoslovakia are consti- 
tuted by special laws, including two wdiich are fundamental : the Austrian law of 
9 April 1873 for the historic countries, and the Hungarian trade law^ of 1875 for Slo- 
vakia and Ruthenia. The Austrian law folhws the lines of the German law of 1869, 
but differs from it in certain points, particularly by the clause which recognises not 
only co-operative societies with unlimited liability but also those with limited liabil- 
ity. By the terms of the law, the three following fundamental conditions are 
required for the foundation of a society : i. tiie fixing of the name of the society so 
as to include an indication of its object and the nature of its liability ; 2. the draw- 
ing up of the rules ; 3. the registration of the rules in the Trade Register. 

To found a co-operative society no preliminary administrative authorisation is 
necessary. Full liberty is left by the law to the co-operative movement. Members 
of the society are bound by the rules to subscribe shares, to guarantee the owned 
capital, and to purchase from the society all requisites, as well as to sell their products 
to it. The dividend resulting from the profit does not as a rule exceed 5 per cent, ; 
the remainder is partly allocated to the reserve fund and partly distributed amongst 
the members as a bonus proportionate to the quantities supplied or consumed by 
them. The general meeting and a management council, the activity of which is 
frequently controlled by a supervisory council, are the organs of the society. In 
principle each member must hold at least one share and have one vote ait the general 
meeting, and this is nearly always the case in the co-operative credit societies and 
the consumers' societies. In the other classes of co-operative societies, the question 
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of the right of voting is settled on somewhat different lines. The financial resources 
are derived from the issue of shares, from the collection of entrance or registration 
fees, and from credit ; to obtain credit, the society usually applies to its financial 
centre. The number of shares to be paid by each member is fixed by the rules in 
proportion to the value of the services that the society can render to each. The 
shares usually range from lo to 300 Czechoslovak crowns. The societies are expected 
to prepare a balance sheet every year. Members of the two Councils are legally 
liable for losses incurred by the society owing to their neglect of duty. The society 
can be dissolvecf by a simple majority vote of the general meeting, and is dissolved 
in the event of bankruptcy or if it is so ordered by the vState authorities. This 
last case will arise only if the society exceeds the limits of its activity in con- 
travention of the law. Another important law is that of 10 June 1903 which intro- 
duced obligatory inspection of co-operative societies. All unions are expected to 
proceed every two years to the inspection of their affiliated societies. Unions in 
the provinces detached from the old Kingdom of Hungary are however under the 
terms of a special law obliged to carry out this inspection every year. This inspec- 
tion is rather of an educative character than in any way of the nature of a police 
measure. The provisions of the Hungarian law' of 1875 do not greatly differ from 
those of the Austrian law of 1873. Another law, relating to co-operative credit 
societies, was passed in Hungary in 1898. In virtue of this law, a co-operative cre- 
dit society could only be founded with the direct collaboration of the administration 
or that of the credit centre. After the Czechoslovak State was formed, it w'as ne- 
ces.sary to regulate without delay the relations existing between the co-operative 
societies of vSlovakia and Ruthenia and their former centre in Budapest. For this 
purpose, a special law was passed in 1919 to effect the necessary measures which were 
imposed by the new situation. It was in particular prescribed by the law that the.se 
societies must cease to belong to the central organisation at Budapest, and that they 
must join the new central organisations to be founded. In addition legal control 
w^as introduced wdiich had not been in existence in Hungary. The Czechoslovak 
laws of 1924 introduced important modifications into the administration and 
control of the co-operative societies of the Raiffeisen type (the Kampeh'k credit 
associations). Under these laws, these establishments can accept deposits on 
pass-books provided there is affiliation with one of the Unions exercising legal con- 
trol. By another provision these laws limit trading operations by these societies to 
tlie supply of commodities to their members. As a consequence of this last measure, 
co-operative federations, which up to that time were acting also as trading centres, 
have had to discontinue this activity ; to this fact was due the coming into existence 
of the new co-operative central unions. 

Czechoslovak legislation contains a series of other law^s relating to the different 
branches of co-operation, and granting fiscal privileges to the co-operative societies. 
Particularly interesting is the text of the law of 15 June 1927 which deals with the 
special tax on the net profit. By the terms of tliis law, societies which eitlier by 
their rules or in fact limit their activity to their members pay annually only 2 per 
thousand of their share capital. The other co-operative societies are subjerted to 
a tax calculated on the following basis : two per cent, is collected on the first 20,000 
Czechoslovak crowns of net profit, 3 per cent, on the next 30,000 crowns, 4 percent, 
on the next 50,000 crowns and 5 per cent, from 100,000 crowns onwards. These 
societies must, in addition, pay a supplementary tax on the profit. 

A special Committee constituted within the State Economic Council is prepar- 
ing a new legiriative proposal relating to the right of inspection and control. 
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C. Centrai. unions and federations of the agricultural 

CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES. 

Once the first co-operative societies were formed, the necessity for common 
central services very quickly made itself felt. Federations were set up, but their 
organisation did not correspond to the different groupings of the varying types 
of societies as they are usually grouped in other countries, but only to the territorial, 
national and even political conditions. In the historic countries, "there were eight 
Unions in existence before the war, the oldest dating from 1893. After the war, there 
were added to these two Unions in Slovakia (founded in 1919 and in 1924), a Polish 
Union at Cesky Tesin in 1920, and one in Ruthenia in 1920, so that Czechoslovakia 
has at the present time 12 agricultural co-operative Federations. The distribution 
of these is as follow^s, the number of co-operative societies belonging to each Fede- 
ration being shown in brackets : two Czech Federations (3,756 and 486 respectively) 
and one German (1,217) in Bohemia ; two Czech (1,205 777 respectively) and 

one German (663) in Moravia ; one Czech (218), one German (197) and one Polish 
(83) in Silesia, two in Slovakia (1,982 taking the two together), and one Federation 
in Ruthenia ( 435 )- 

The financial capacity of these Federations is reflected in the following figures 
(in thousands of Czech crowns) : 


Federations 

i Numhcr 

j of afiiliated s*.’Cieties 

Owned capital 

! Mcmt ers’ deposits 

Balance sheet total 


1 1930 

{ 1922 

(aixirt from defxwits) 

Czech 

Including those in the Cen- 

6,442 

137,521 

1 1,256,030 

i 

2,378,874 

tral ITnion at Prague . . . 

! 3,756 

120,234 

836,554 

1,660,325 

German 

; 2,082 

9,887 

' 319,917 

485,883 

Polish 

88 

176 

; 4,168 

5,701 

Tn Slovakia and Kuthenia. . 

1 2,417 

6,575 

; 45,538 

99,554 

2,961,072 

Czechoslovakia 

; 11,029 

154,159 

1,625.253 


The most powerful and the best organised is the Ustredni Jednota hospoddh- 
k'ych druzstev (Central Union of agricultural co-operative societies) at Prague. The 
following figures illustrate its development from its origin up to recent times, which 
gives some idea of the vigorous growth of the co-operative idea in Czechoslovak agri- 
culture (in Czech crowns) : 


Year 

Shares 

Owned capital 

Deposits made 

Total turnover 

1897 . . . 

. . . 2,260 

9 

10,233 

69,688 

593.031 

1907 . . . 

■ ■ ■ 85,920 

23,270 

18,932,870 

139.056,452 

1917 . . . 

. . . 521,100 

732,168 

150,483,415 

692,150,249 

1927 . . . 

. . . 8,706,000 

100,667,057 

1,166,809,864 

16,415.695,344 

1929 . ^ • 

. . . 10,004,000 

110,930,281 

1,234,316,677 

20,572,055,869 
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The Federations are organised on the basis of the law on the co-operative socie- 
ties. The administrative bodies, apart from the management which is the executive 
organ, are i. the General meeting, 2. the Committee, 3. the Supervisory Council and 
4. the Management Council. The Federations fulfil the role of central organising 
and advisory bodies, and, except one Federation in Slovakia, also that of a financing 
body. By the law of 1903 the execution of the legal inspection of the co-operative 
societies was entrusted to these Federations, and this type of activity, which is 
exercised by an inspection bureau attached to each Federation, lias become one of 
the most important functions of the Federations. The qualifications of the inspectors 
are clear from the thorough instruction they have received and from the examina- 
tions which they have to pass before being admitted to the services of the Federa- 
tions. They carry out, in addition to the general legal inspection for each period of 
two years, several partial inspections, and do much to strengthen the confidence of 
the farmers in respect of the co-operative institutions. Very often, especially in the 
co-operative credit societies of Raiffeisen type, the legal inspection is made every 
year. The trading activity of the co-operative societies is also controlled by means 
of special inspections on the commercial side. Special attention has always been 
given to the question of inspection by the administrative elements in the co-oper- 
ative movement. It is proposed to fill certain gaps which remain in ‘the legi.slation 
on the subject by means of a new law on inspection dealing with the co-ordina- 
tion of the legislative prescriptions existing, and the adaptation of the process of 
inspection to the growing importance of the co-operative credit societies, e.specially 
by the introduction of a compulsory inspection every year, by the .strengthening 
of the authority of the inspection unions and by the formation of a Central Union 
of inspection. 

The Federations are also extending their activity to other spheres of agricultural 
life, and contribute, by their educative policy, their coll^oration and the support 
that they giv^e to other agricultural institutions, to the economic and social progress 
of agriculture. Co-operative propaganda is regularly carried on by means of 
numerous publications, lectures and finally through broadcasting and the film. 

The Federations are also the centre of the trading activity. Special sections, 
formed in each group of co-operative societies, in the co-operative credit societies, 
the societies for purchase and sale, the dairy societies, etc., function in the same way 
as advisory and organising bodies. Subsequently and especially after the promul- 
gation of the law of 1924, these sections were obliged to give up the activity which 
up to then they had exercised in the capacity of trading centres. This activity 
lapsed into the hands of central trading unions established in connection with the 
Federations and subjected to their control. Among these, in respect of size, capac- 
ity and organisation, the trading organisation attached to the Central Union of the 
co-operative societies at Prague, known as Kooperativa ", occupies the first place. 
This was the first organisation to attempt with success to establish in Czechoslovakia 
direct commercial relations between the agricultural co-operative societies and the 
consumers' co-operative societies, a question which has been the subject of much 
discussion in international circles since the Conference at Geneva in 1927. The 
" Kooperativa " has concluded a special agreement with the Prague Society for 
wholesale purchase on behalf of the consumers' societies. In 1929 the trade turn- 
over between these two societies amounted to 2,721 truckloads. The business done 
by the central commercial unions of the agricultural cooperative societies in Czecho- 
slovakia might be represented in 1929 as follows : (the values are shown in thou- 
sands of Czechslovak crowns) : ^ 
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1 

Agricultural 

commodities 



Central co operative 

Cereals j 

Other products 

(stockfeeds, 
fertilisers, coal, 

Total 

trading societies 

i 

1 

i 



building materials) 




1 tnu?rcloiids| 

value 

truckloads j Value 

truckloads ! 

value 

truckloads 

j value 


! U,447 

196,426 

1 

2,671 1 

35.477 

122,284 i 

582,862 

139,402 

814,765 

incl. the lCooi)erativa . 

9,27(i 1 

130,953 

210 ' 

]$.510 \ 

88,063 i 

402,635 

! 97,640 1 

I 647,004 

Cremian 

JC311 1 

49,169 

3,7.03 i 

12,585 : 

20,869 ! 

127,116 

! 27,933 

\ 188,820 

PoUsli 

' 5 ! 

97 ; 

10 

283 : 

336 i 

2.332 

1 3f>J 

2.712 

In Slovakia and Ruthenia. 

1,219 I 

22.6.'i5 

537 

5,5f)3 : 
53,798 i 

4.777 ! 

45,339 

: 6,633 

7.3,497 

Czechoslovakia (total) . . . 

18,982 1 

268,347 

6,971 1 

148,266 j 

757,649 

174,219 

1,0: 9, 7M 


Ap ait from the central unions mentioned which function as the trading centres 
for co-operative warehousing societies, there are in existence central commercial 
unions of agricultural co-operative societies for production* as for example, the cen- 
tral dairying unions at Prague and Brno, the central distillery unions, those of the 
chicor}^ drying societies, and several special societies, organised by the Federations, 
the object of which is to develop the activity of the various branches of co-oper- 
ation. P^our other territorial societies, in Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, and Slovakia 
are engaged in the sale of livestock. In 1930 there was founded at Prague an 
agricultural society for the sale of live vStock, under the form of a limited liability 
company. 

All Federations are affiliated to the supreme co-operative organisation, formed 
in 1921 at Prague, under the title of the '' Centrokooperaiiv, Svaz Jednot hospo- 
ddrsk^ch dmzstev RepuUiky Cekoslovenske ** (Central Co-operative Union, Federa- 
tion of the Agricultural Co-operative Unions of the Czechoslovak Republic). This 
organisation undertakes to represent Czechoslovak agricultural co-operation with- 
in the country and abroad, to protect the common interests of agricultural co-oper- 
ative societies wherever the necessity for doing so is felt, and to introduce scien- 
tific methods of work into all branches of agricultural co-operation. P'or this pur- 
pose, there is constituted within the Centrokooperativ a Co-operative Council 
on which all the Federations are represented and which includes several special sec- 
tions dealing with questions of a special character. The “ Centrokooperativ " 
also undertakes the legal inspection of the Unions and of the societies affiliated. Fre- 
quently through its representatives and experts, it takes part in Commissions and 
Councils which are making a study of the economic and financial legislation of 
agriculture. Its name is already widely known in international circles where its 
collaboration is highly appreciated. 

The co-operative idea is fostered by a number of educative and cultural insti- 
tutions which have been formed either directly by the Federations or on its initiative, 
in particular by the Prague Union of agricultural co-operative societies. The most 
important of these is the Higher School of Agricultural Co-operation, founded in 
1919 at Prague. Financed by the contributions of the P^ederations and the sub- 
sidies of the Ministry of Agriculture, it has a teaching staff of first rank and is de- 
signed to give a training to future employees of the co-operative organisations. Apart 
from the regular instruction, which is a one-year course, special three month courses 
are organised for employees of the co-operative societies who desire to improve their 
qualifications. The Inspection and Accountancy Union at Prague which owes 
its existence to the Prague Central Union of Agricultural Co-operative Societies and 
which is imder highly experienced direction, has introduced a special method of 
popfilar instruction by correspondance in accountancy and general management of 


co-operative societies intended for the benefit of the officials of agricultural co-oper- 
ative societies. 


D . Co-operative credit societies. 

Not only are co-operative credit societies the most important group of the agri- 
cultural co-operative societies of Czechoslovakia ; they are also the main source 
of agricultural credit. The mortgage banks also give long term credit, which repre- 
sents go per cent, of the total of credits gives. ' In Bohemia there are in addition 
175 district associations for rural loans which also undertake a form of agricultural 
credit. These associations originated in the amalgamation of the former funds, 
known as contributions in grain, set up in the historic countries from the XVTIth 
century for protection of the peasants by means of storage of certain quan- 
tities of grain in good harvest years. In this way they were ensured against starva- 
tion and had also sufficient to make the grain contributions required even in years 
of' dearth. These district organisations supply credit on long and medium term, 
which is most often earmarked for the execution of works of public utility in the 
country. In 1929 the total sum of the dex-)Osits in these rural banks amounted to 
4 milliard Czechoslovak crowns, while that of loans made amounted to 3 Vo mil- 
liards. In Moravia and in Silesia the contribution funds have not yet been amal- 
gamated. Their amalgamation, however, on the model of the banks existing in 
Czechoslovakia, niu.st soon be effected in virtue of a new law which will be enacted 
for the purpose. These district associations for rural loans enjoy in Bohemia the 
guarantee of the respective districts, as the mortgage banks have the guarantee of 
the provinces. 

Two classes of co-operative credit associations properly so called are distin- 
guished : I. the 5,016 savings and loan banks on the Raiffeisen model, known as 
Kampelik banks or '‘Kampeli^ky ” ; 2. the 615 saving banks of the Schultze-De- 
litsch model. There is no essential difference between these tw^o classes, partic- 
ularly as related to their activities. It may be said tliat the only important 
differentiation lies in the fact that the liability of the members of the latter type 
is limited to one or more shares, while that of the Kampelik banks are societies 
with unlimited liability. The co-operative credit societies in Czech olsovakia 
are financial establishments based on the principle of co-operation and are organised 
in accordance with the law of 1873. They are managed by officers, elected from 
among the members, and acting in an honorary capacity. The object of these 
societies is to make short or medium term loans, on favourable conditions to members ; 
for this purpose they accept deposits from their members. Their owned capital is 
built up by i. reserve funds, which however do not exceed from % to % of the de- 
posits and for the formation of which the law prescribes the allocation of a part of the 
profits ; 2. by shares. The safety of deposits in the Kampelik banks is guaranteed 
by the unlimited liability of members. Agricultural co-operative credit associa- 
tions in Czechoslovakia are local institutions, without branches. Their area of 
operations is usually confined to the commune in which they are established ; their 
activity covers nearly all the classes of the rural population, agricultural labourers, 
rural artisans, teachers, clergy, etc. Among these the farmers naturally come first, 
especially the small peasants who borrow money from these banks mainly in order 
to have the means to purchase farm requisites. Hvery bank is linked with one of the 
12 Federations, which acts as organising and financial centre. The banks send to 
the Federations their surplus deposits and obtain from them the funds enabling 
them to make loans, if they have not sufficient available. They enjoy certain 
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fiscal privileges, including a minimum registration tax, exemption tax, exemption 
from stamp duties, and exceptional rates for the tax on net profits in accordance 
with the law of 1927. They may also benefit by the advantages of the fund which 
was constituted by the law of 10 October 1924, and which was intended to assist 
any financial establishment which from no fault of its own was in a precarious posi- 
tion. As all functions are carried out without charge, the general expenses of the 
co-operative credit societies are very low. On the average, calculated for the whole 
country, the total figure for the profit and loss account in a Kampelik bahk is from 
30 hellers to 100 crowns ; the proportion for personal expenses is 6 per cent., or 1.92 
hellers. It should be mentioned that this percentage has considerably declined in 
the course of the last ten years ; in 1919 it amounted to 10 per cent. From the cal- 
culations made by M. Dvofdk, director general of the Prague Central Union of Agri- 
cultural Co-operative Societies, a very interesting comparison was established be- 
tween the different financial establishments. The following statement shows their 
share in the social income of the country, including interest on credit, values, com- 
missions, etc. : 

On KM) crowns of prolU utilise for their 


Ivstablishnients pa> to tieiX)sltors own working expenses 

Kampelik banks 79-15 b.52 

Savings Banks 60.20 9.83 

Banks 55.36 24.30 


The low working expenses of the agricultural co-operative credit societies make 
it possible to secure a favourable spread between the rate of creditor interests and 
that of borrower. This difference is usually equal to 1.5 per c^nt. 

The rate of interest of late years in the historic countries was only from 4 to 
6 per cent, for deposits and from 5 to 7 per cent, for loans ; in Slovakia and Ruthenia 
whereT the number of Kampelik banks is much fewer, the rate of interest was much 
higher. The fundamental principle in fixing the rate of interest convsists in reducing 
the divergence between the two rates as far as possible, so as on the one hand to 
give loans to farmers on the most advantageous conditions, and on the other hand 
to offer them a rate of investment as favourable as, or at least not too inferior to 
that paid by the financial establishments of the towns. 

The special conditions of agricultural production make it essential to maintain 
the greatest possible stability of the rate of interest, or at least suggest that all 
measures be taken to prevent any rapid changes. In addition to their principal 
mission, the Kampelik banks fulfil several other functions. It was on their initia- 
ative that a beginning was made with agricultural co-operative trading. In this 
sphere considerable activity was displayed by the banks, the business at the time 
of the promulgation of the law of 1924 having been confined to the purchases ctf agri- 
cultural requisites for their members. The Kampelik banks have become of im- 
portance in the historic countries, where conditions were more favourable to their 
formation and development than in the regions of former Hungary inhabited by 
Slovaks and Ruthenians. Of the 3,016 co-operative credit societies 835 only oc- 
cupy the territory of Slovakia and Ruthenia. In 1919 there were in these provinces 
only 233 agricultural co-operative credit societies. Attempts have been made to 
extend over these regions the system of Kampelik banks which are at present too 
few and far between but obstacles are constantly encountered in the ignorance and 
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want of confidence of the population who remain in an exceedingly backward condi- 
tion in spite of a certain progress made. The following is the financial situation of 
the co-operative credit societies after the War in Slovakia and Ruthenia : 


Year NiimlxT of hunks Shares Reserve Funds DetK>sits 

in thousands of Czechoslovak crowns 

1919 233 3,963 2,637 56,051 

1924 414 3452 87,122 


It was quite otherwise in the historic countries, especially in Bohemia. After 
40 years of systematic work, the Kampelfk banks have penetrated into all the re- 
gions of these provinces so that it is no longer a question of forming new banks but 
rather of continuing to improve the existing banks. The figures given below may 
convey a certain idea of tlie development of these banks and of their economic im- 
portance for the peasants in the historic countries : 


Your 

Number 

Xumtier 

Shares 

1 Reserve Funds ; 

Dejxvsits 


of hunks 

of meml.vers 

in thousands of Czcchoslov.ak 

m)wns 

i 

Historic Countries looi ... 1 

1,498 

125.000 

1.720 

■ 700 ! 

69,231 

» » 1912 • . . * 

3,588 

373.024 

4,875 

; 6.«42 

380,‘.K)3 

>!> * 1020 ... 1 

.3, 7.5.3 

402.010 , 

r),4.'o 

2.5,068 

1,612,90.5 

*1 ft 1926 . . . i 

4,027 

537.W2 

8.533 

6').535 i 

3,90.5.532 

Republic as whole 1928 , . . ; 

4,729 

712,342 

20,740 

30,133 1 

4,734,988 


Average figures for a Kampelik Bank in 1926. 


NuinlHiT 

Number 


Reserve 



Average debts 

-Average 

of mcmtxrrs 

of borrow ers 

Shares 

fund 

Deposits 

D'>ans 

per lx)rro,ver 

turnover 





iu 

Czechoslovak cr. 

was 


134. . . 

78 

2,131 

I5.II9 

975,000 

511,000 

6 , 55 i 

1 , 651,000 


The number of the two classes of agricultural co-operative credit institutions 
was in 1930 as follows : 

Sloviiki.'i 



Czech 

Orman 

Polish 

and Kuthci’ia 

Total 

Kampelfk Banks 

• 3.019 

I,l8l 

65 

934 

3,200 

Schultze-Delitsch Banks . . 

562 

5 

5 

81 

653 

Both clavsses 

■ 3.581 

1,187 

70 

1,015 

5,B53 


The effect of the present agricultural crisis appears in the slower rate of in- 
crease in deposits and in the stronger demand for credit. The total deposits in the 
Kampelfk banks amounted in 1928 to 4,734,988,000 and the total of the loans to 
2,958,800,000 Czechoslovak crowns. The large total of deposits in all the agricul- 
tural co-operative credit institutions which is estimated for 1929 at 7 ^ milliards 
of Czechoslovak crowns, is the best proof that the co-operative credit institutions 
are on a solid and comprehensive basis and that they are appr^iated by the farmers. 

{To be continue), O. S. 



FARM ECONOMICS 


The Problem of the Farmwoman In Geiynany. 

There are two outstanding features in the life of the German farmwoman of the 
present day, overwork and inadequate remuneration for work done. In an age of 
materialism, these tend to render rural life unattractive and are the cause fcr the 
exodus of the young women from the countryside. 

A very marked change has in fact come about in the position of the farmwoman 
which had been consolidated by centuries of tradition. Formerly she was absolute 
mistress in her own kingdom. This was when peasant farming was still an isolated 
economy, when the farm produced only what was needed by the farming family, 
when the whole kith and kin of the farmer remained on the farm and formed part 
of it, when it was not profit that was the first consideration, but subsistence, not the 
making of money but the growing of food supplies. At that epoch the farmwoman 
had certainly plenty to do, but her work was one of direction and oversight. 

Little remains for the woman of this position of governance blent with activity. 
The farm is now no longer the former isolated and patriarchal system ; the ruling 
consideration is no longer that of subsistence, but of profit. The fg.rming family 
no longer care to remain on the farm, they jnefer to take their portion in cash and 
to vseek some other way of livelihood away from the village. 

Hence have come about the entirely changed conditions that we find to-day in 
rural life. The former vsurplus of labour has been replaced by a .shortage, and with 
that the administrative and supervisory functions of the farmwoman have disap- 
peared. Instead all kinds of farm work, whether in the farmyard, the .stable or the 
field, have been imposed upon the woman, and she has to find a way to fulfil her 
circle of duties as mother of the family as well as co-worker, so that they may as 
little as possible interfere with each 4)ther. 

In virtue of her main duty, that as mother, the place of the farmwoman would 
seem to be most closely linked with the house, the farmyard and the stables. But 
she catj only confine herself to that sphere of duties, if all other work is undertaken 
by tlie farm servants or by the grown up members of the family. Otherwise part 
of the field work fads also on her, and such share will be all the greater and will the 
more hinder the proper fulfilment of her other duties if manual work predominates 
on the farm, and the cultivation is mainly that of the vine, fruit, hops or tobacco, in 
a word, the more the crops are hoed crops. Hoeing and w^eeding are mainly the work 
of women on the farms — the woman is apt to show more perseverance and more 
skill over such work and the men are quite ready to avoid ta.sks of this character. 
It may be said that the position of the farmwoman, so far as concerns the work ex- 
pected of her, depend.s on whether or not work requiring this particular skill occurs, 
on the farm . vSuch work increa.ses the burden that presses on her, and the result must 
be that she soon reaches the limit of her powers of fulfilment of her duties. When du- 
ties are too many and of too many different kinds, some must be done at the expense 
of others since it is impossible to be equal to everything and to accomplish all satis- 
factorily. 

The farmwoman has an immense impulse to work and extraordinary powers of 
application ; these are in her blood and inherited from former generations. But even 
these qualities cannot increase the possibility of fulfilment of her duties. This very 
power of application makes her old before her time, and gives her the harassedi dis- 
contented and overworked expression that is characteristic of her. From the recog- 
nition of the fact that she can never be equal to aU there is to do simply 
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there is not time and strength for all, she is bound to arrive at the conclusion that 
it is necessary to lighten the work where it can be done without economic loss. In 
the first instance it is clearly necessary to secure a livelihood, and consequently she 
will try to accomplish all the work essential to the working of the farm, since any 
neglect of these tasks would endanger the welfare and even the very existence of 
the family. 

The only part of the burden of the farmwomaii that can be lightened witliout 
economic disadvantage is that relating to her duties as a mother, and if she arrives at 
such a conclusion it is the more easy to put it into practice, since the farmer regards 
. his wife from the economic side and merely from the point of view of her output. 
Although this conception is quite foreign, and indeed opposed, to the nature of the 
farmwoman herself, it is the outcome of and has been fostered by tlie changed con- 
ditions of our times and to a great extent by the crisis which is now prevailing in 
agriculture. 

Formerly the farmwoman took part in the necessary hoeing and weeding and 
in the harvest work only if the work could not be accomplished otherwise. Her 
assistance was only given at times when there was a great (juantity of urgent work. 
To-day things are very different. By the rural exodus the farm has lost its workers, 
or wliere this has not been the case, the low returns of the farm have resulted in 
the diminution of the number of farm servants. In consetiuence either the woman 
must undertake the extra work or the farming must be become more extensive in 
character. This latter alternative is in many cases out of the question, as at least 
in South German conditions the very small holdings would not afford subsistence 
unless worked by intensive methods. Hence the lot of the woman on the farm is 
bound up with the intensity of the manual labour needed, taken together with the 
labour supply or want of supply. The tendency seems to be for her lot to become 
still harder. The conflict between her farm duties and her maternal duties must 
become sharper and one or the other must suffer. 

The working hours of the woman on the farm have been reckoned to be as many 
as 4400 per annum, and she works per day up to 15 hours and more. In addition 
she has to fulfil her duties as mother and to bring up her children. Her work goes 
on tjie whole day and is done in a continual bustle, one job on the heels of the last 
and no possibility of accomplishing any one job in orderly fashion. 

By steady perseverance the farmwoman succeeds in performing all her mani- 
fold tasks, but they exhaust her frame and ruin her health. Of all the members of 
the farming family, the woman is undoubtedly the most driven, always surrounded 
with work which at times she simply cannot overtake, because strength and time do 
.not permit, especially if she has a large family of children. P'rom this untoward lot 
of the woman on the farm there arises, at least in South Germany, yet another re- 
lated problem. 

This consists in the fact that the farmwoman is beginning to be an increasingly 
rare phenomenon. The daughters of the farming family, who see what is the lot 
of their mother, prefer to marry an artisan, a factory worker or a man in employ- 
ment of some kind, rather than a farmer. The feature which renders the life of the 
farmwoman so unattractive in the eyes of the younger women is the necessity for 
the hard work in the fields in addition to the household tasks. 

Those daughters of the family who from early youth have never left the farm- 
ing occupation are the ones who usually remain faithful, to it. All they know is 
that yv’ork has to go on from early morn till late evening, and if the village lies at 
some distance from town or factory, they have no girl companions who are not look- 
ing forward tp the same destiny. It is when there is comparison with other women 
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who fare better than themselves as regards hours of work or remuneration, that the 
temptation not to remain on the family farm begins. When the village lies near a 
town, or where the population is largely composed of factory workers, the compar- 
ison is almost always to the disadvantage of the life of the woman on the farm. In 
such localities the outlook on life of the younger people tends to become transformed 
and modernised. The first question in regard to the choice of a husband or of an 
occupation is : Where shall I enjoy life most ? where shall I get most money ? 
where will work be most agreeable and least tiring ? " 

The tendency to forsake the traditional occupation is also marked when the 
daughter of a farming family has become unused to rural life from having entered 
domestic service in the town. Here the comparison with the village and the village 
life becomes mare acute, and there is the attraction of l)etter and more dainty' gar- 
ments, the free time in the evenings, the less fatiguing — and in their eyes less degrad- 
ing — work, which all constitute an attraction to the town. This changed outlook 
is partly brought about by the influence of the notion of the farming class held by the 
townsman to which he gives such free expression when speaking of the country 
people. For the majority of townsfolk the word “ Bauer '' calls up an image of 
want of education, oldfashioned ideas, and general inferiority. No townsman 
takes the trouble to fonn a correct idea of the farming class and of all the mental 
qualities that it represents. Hence the young country woman engaged in the town 
naturally comes to regard the town as entirely desirable, while her dislike for the idea 
of farm work increases. 

These ideas, and this lack of proper sentiment and pride must be combatted in 
the young women and girls of the countr3^side before they find their way to the town. 

To attain this end it is essential that the sons and daughters of the farming 
family should be educated on a plan altogether different from that followed in the 
case of town-childen and the children of the industrial workers. The teacher in 
the country school who will be the first to wage the struggle against the rural exodus, 
must himself be country born and if possible the son of a farmer. He must have in 
himself the spirit of the countryside and must have no longing for the town or for a 
better paid post in the town. 

Thus it is that the problem of the farmwoman is ba.sed in the first instance on 
the possibility of lightening toil and thereby rendering her life more tolerable. It 
is the uninterrupted stress and strain of work which makes the young woman prefer 
to marry an artisan, an employee or a factory worker rather than a farmer. One 
can hardly blame her for wishing to live her life under favourable conditions as 
regards the work that has to be undertaken. 

It should not be forgotten that hard work would be more endurable if it were 
accompanied by some sense of progress, imparting a feeling of satisfaction and a de- 
sire to do more work. But in the present conditions of farming, the poor remuner- 
ation, the absence of any sen.se of progress have their natural consequences in the 
rural exodus. 1 

The whole situation of the farming economy, the overwork of the woman, the 
low rate of remuneration, the compulsion to extreme parsimony, is closely linked 
with the problem of depopulation which tip to now has been balanced by the large 
families of the rural population. In the country the birth rate is still is excess of 
the death rate, but the excess of births in the country can no longer make up for the 
enormous falling off of births in the towns. In addition, the overwork, poor remuner- 
ation of labour and the necessity of exercising the strictest economies ccmtribute to 
swell the rural exodus. From beneath and from above there is a slow process of 
destruc^on of the solid structure of the rural population: From below, this consists 
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in the fall in the birth rate which is often to be found in the country as in the town, 
while from above, there is a constant drain of the good workers who leave the country 
side in search of better i)ayment and more leisured conditions of life. 

Steps must be taken to counteract both the one and the other of these two 
forces ; the farming class must receive support and encouragement, not merely from 
the Government, but also through the improvement of conditions of rural life, lighten- 
ing of the burden of overwork and raising of the remuneration of labour. 

One of the pos.sible methods of acliieving such amelioration consists in technical 
instruction which enables the farmer to work his farm on modern scientific lines, in- 
volving labour saving ; the other lies in the formation and utilisation of the co-oper- 
ative system for purchase and sale, for provision and employment of machinery, 
for everything in respect of which the i.solated farmer is economically too weak. 
Through the development of co-operation, the small farmer stands to gain the ad- 
vantages of the larger farm undertaking. He mu.st however identify himself to 
the utmost with the co-operative organisation, and must not simply look upon the 
co-operative society as the resource that wall always be there supposing he cannot 
sell his products anywhere else. 

If it is true that a sound economic pohey is also the best demographic policy, 
then it follow's as a matter of course that it is a vital question for the German nation 
to maintain in a sound economic position that section of the population which has 
up to now done so much to ensure the stability of the nation. It is to-day no longer 
merely a que.stion of agricultural policy but one that affects Germany as a whole and 
concerns the whole nation and its future. 

From the perennial fecundity of the country the life and strength of the towns 
is drawn. If this spring of vital force should be dried up, either as the result of the 
untoward economic situation, or on account of the undue burden of work that falls 
on the farmwoman, it is hard to know whence the regenerating forces are to come. 

It may be asked for how long the stream of sound vitality which now flows from 
country to town will continue to flow, and when the country will no longer have any 
to supply. All possible supi:)ort and encoxiragement should therefore be accorded 
to both farmer and farmw^onian in their work and in their duties, since in the farm- 
hou.se is most often found that healthy family life in which the presence of children 
is still regarded as a blessing. 

For this reason the problem of the farmwoman cannot stop at the question : 
Am I to marry a farmer or not ?, nor even at the question : Does the agricultural 
situation and my own burden of w- ork allow me to have a large family or not ? . At 
the present juncture, the farmwoman is the main prop of the German nation. 

Prof. Dr. MunzinCtKR 
IHreclor of the Institute of Rural Economy 
at the Hohenheim Agricultural College. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL QHKSTIONS 

PETTEn, Dr. Johannes : Die Getreide- und Brotversorgung der freieii Reichsstadt 
Ksslingen votn 1350-1802. Wirtscliafts^vissenschaftliclie Abhandlungeii der Universitat 
Tubingen. Verlag von W. Kohlhammer, Stuttgart, 1930. Seiteii 187. 

[The perusal of this book which origihated as a Seminar course at the I university 
of Tubingen takes us back into the atmosphere of the Middle Ages, and of the political 
and economic feuds of the free Imperial city of Ksslingen with the principality of Wiirt- 
temberg. The interminable struggle was waged mainly over the siqiply of grain to Ivs- 
slingen which had only a small area of hinterland and, wedged mas it was between 
lan(& belonging to Wiirttemberg, was entirely dependent for its grain on iniiK^rt from 
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outside. The provisioning of Esslingen became particularly difficult by the rise in the 
sixteenth cetitury in the towns of the principality of Wurttemberg of their own grain 
markets. The question of feeding a large section of the population of Esslingen thus 
became a matter of public concern. 

The first record of the grain trade policy of the Imperial city dates from 1350. It 
was the endeavour of Bsslingeu to bring grain into the town by S]x;cial measures, with- 
out coming into conflict with the privileges of the neighbouring lords and so to arrange 
that the peasants obtained cash prices for their grain. Certain advantages resulted from 
the fact that in the measuring of grain the fixed imit of measurement wtis Smaller in Es- 
sl ingen than in Wurtteml^erg! Also the ]>rices of grain were generally somewhat higher 
in the Imperial city than in the principality. 'Jlie foreign farmer hence obtained ad- 
vantages on his grain deliveries, consisting in a double premium on import, viz., as 
regards l>oth the quantity introducf^d and the price paid. The tariff p(flicy of the State 
w^as on its side calculated rather to serve reasons of economic policy than financial or 
fiscal objects. 

(?»rain trading on the city market w^as regulated in the most far-reaching manner 
by market regulations. Grain was sold only at the place and time prescribed for its 
marketmg by the authorities and had to be coiisignecr at the pretium fusitmi, according 
to the economic canons of the day. There was a strict prohibition of intermediary 
trade or resale, the object lx?ing to allow no speculation to' ari.se in connection with 
grain trading. The groover only had the right to market his grain. Bread-making an<i 
sale of bread were also supervised and regulated as to weight, quality and yirices. None 
the less these measures proved ineffective in securing the supply of bread to the town, 
e.specially during the hunger blockades wfliich were often proclaimed l>y Wurttemlx'rg. 
The struggle, wdiich was w'aged with varying types of wea])ons and with changing fortunes 
up to the beginning of the XTxth century, ended in 1802, when the free Imperial city 
came under the power of the principality. 

Prom the historical perspective this struggle for bread in some forsaken provincial 
town of Southern Germany is no more than a .small episode in the general economic 
policy of mediaeval cities. Even so, the book, which has been composed witli the 
greatest possible care from arcliives, and written with great clearne.ss, would have been 
<)f intere,st for the political and local history of Wiirttemberg alone. The bread supply 
and the grain trade have in modern time grown from a local problem existing witliin 
narrow limits to an international problem. In l^'ettehs work we learn to recogui.se 
this problem in its origin, its primitive state as yet not burdened witli tJie ca])ital- 
istic economy of the following centuries and becouie hard to starvev from its range whicli 
is as wide as the world itself. The sjxcial value of this book lies in this, and it will 
be valued as such by all who intere.st themselves in this problem of modern agri(% 
ultural policy]. 

Grwin, C. S. The future of fanning. Oxford : The Clarendon Press. 1930. 156 p. 

[Agriculture in Ihiglaiid is admittedly passing through a severe crisis and the general 
attitude of the Ihiglish fanner is that nothing which he can himself do will restore pros- 
]x*rity to the fanning industry and that it can only be saved by protection or the mtificial 
stabilisation of prices. By many persons, co-ojxration in marketing is advocated as 
a remedy, but even the advocates of co-operation seem to argue on the avssumption that 
English farming practices cannot be improved. 

Mr. C. S. Orwin, whOvSe coinjxtence in agricultural economic questions mUvSt be re- 
cognised even ]jy those who do not agree with his opinions, takes an entirely different 
view^ He challenges, as economically uUvSound, the characteristic P'nglish system of 
mixed husbandry and rotation farming, under which barley, wheat and oats are grown 
for sale and green crops for consumption by cattle and sheep for the production of beef 
and niutton or of store-stock. He points out that it is precisely where mixed fanning 
prevails that the fanners’ difficulties are greatCvSt. Where specialization has occurred, 
as ill dait^^ing, in grazing for meat production, and in the raising of store-stock, the 
fanners are, generally sjieaking, in a sounder position. 

The remedy for agricultural depression, in Mr. Orwin's view, lies in .specialization, 
accompanied by the ajiplication of the results of .scientific research, and by the more ex- 
tended use of machhiery. vSome forms of specialisation can be carried out on small hold- 
ings or, as Mr. Orwin prefers to say, on “ family farms ", and he advocates an extension 
of family farms in the comparatively few districts where this type of farming is tradition- 
al, but deprecates the promiscuous formation of vsraall holdings. Mechanisation, how- 
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ever^ requires larger units than the typical English farm, and could only be adequately 
carried out on large open fields formed by consolidating farms and grubbing up hedges. 
Mr. Orwin ur^es, therwore, the creation of what he calls " factory farms ", fully equipped 
with mechanical power and machines designed for the sole purpose of operation by 
mechanical draught, in which the teclmical management is departmentalized and the 
whole imdertaking is placed under the control of an expert financial manager, reviewing 
the work of the technical departmental cliiefs in the light of the evidence of a complete 
system of cost accoimts. 

Regarding it as out of the question, under present conditions, that " factory farms " 
could be created by private enterprise, Mr. Orwin urges that the State itself should create 
them, purchasing the land from the landowners and paying compensation to the tenants 
whom it would be necessary to disturb. He dcK-s not suggest that the State itself sliould 
fann the land, but that it should let the farms to joint-stock companies formed for the 
purpose. Until, however, the invefitiiig public becomes accustomed to subscribe for 
sliares in such companies as readily as they now take shares in companies fonued to work 
tea or rubl^er plantations, it might also Ixj necessary for the State to finance tiie imder- 
takings. 

As a preliminary to the fonnation of factory farms Mr. Orwin suggests that a nat- 
ional sur^^ey should be made to detennine the regions adapted to specialisation in par- 
ticular branches of farming]. 

Perkins Arthur J. : The World Position of Wheat. Department of Agriculture of 
South Australia. Dulhtin No. 241. Adelaide, 1930. 

[The above is a jiajxjr read before a branch of the Agricultural Bureau of Soutli 
Australia by the Director of Agriculture. Statistics of world prcxluction of wheat and 
of e^>ortable surj^luses are quoted. It is noted that as the exports of the Southern 
hemisphere, available in the first half of the calendar year, form 31.8 %, as compared 
with 68,2 % from the Northern hemisphere in the second lialf, the direct conmetition 
of Australian wheat is witli one-third only of the world’s export vsurplus. The pos- 
sibility of gradual replacement of the otlier cereals in use in many countries by wheat as 
human food is also discusvsed. In regard to fields it is pointed out that on the whole 
the highest mean yields per unit of area are obtained in the northern countries with the 
longer growing ]x?riod of wheat ; in Australia and Argentina, where wheat comes to 
maturitV in six or seven months, yields are inevitably smaller, although this handicap 
can be largely overcome by good ianuing methods]. 
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FARM ECONOMICS 

Some Results of the Comparative Statistical Study of Farm Accountancy Data 
in Certain Countries for 1927-28. 

In the monograph the first part of which appears here and which will he continued 
in subsequent numbers of the International Review of Agriculture, it is proposed 
to stale the reasons iMch have induced the Institute to undertake the comparative stati- 
stical study of the results of farm accountancy in the different countries, as well as to 
indicate not merely the positive results obtained but also the difficulties encountered 
in the course of the inquiries, the lacunae that it has not been possible to fill and the lines 
of improvement which appear to he indicated. 

The present monograph thus contains an analysis of the figures published in our 
" Recueil de statistiques basees sur les donnas de la comptabilite agricole, dans 
certains pays pour 1927-28 ”, the first piece of work of thisty pe attempted by the Bureau 
of Economic and Social Studies of the Institute. It presents a survey of the results ob- 
tained and of the possibilities offered by the systematic development of work of this 
character. 


Introduction. 

(a) General. 

In the course of centuries fanning has passed through a nuiuljer of economic 
phases becoming increasingly subordinate to the market it supplies. The farm, and 
in particular the large farm, is in fact a kind of factory in which the products of the 
soil are transfonned for sale becoming like those of industry, subject to the law of 
supply and demand. To meet competition the farmer is compelled to reduce his 
production costs by a scientific organisation of his enterprise. Farm accountancy 
makes it possible for him to calculate with exactness the different items in his ex- 
■ penditure and in the results he obtains ; hence this accounting is the first and most 
essentia] means of rationalisation of the agricultural industry. * 

(b) Definition and development of farm accountancy. 

Farm accountancy which seems to present more difficulties than commercial 
accountancy has not alw^ays been that exact and complete science of accounts de- 
scribed by the modern writers on the subject (i). 


(i) Fann accountancy, according to Schar, is “ that statement of the oslal>li«huu*nt, the wuking 
and the U()Uldation of a private economic unit, which describes, under the form t>f calculations, <311 the one 
hand the circulation of the commodities owned by it while lixing their value and ( luantitj^ , and on the 
other hand the expenditure and returns Acconling to Pohl, “ It groups, f^^fisters and makes an abstract 
of all the items of production and consumption whic:h have a scientific valne for the future, oi in other 
terms, all the turnover of funds of an ecHmomic entequisc ”, 
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At the time when the farm regulated its production solely in accordance with 
its own requirements and needs, it was sufficient to undertake single enquiries the 
object of which was to calculate the consumption of a farming family, showing in 
detail the receipts and expenditure of this family. When the farm came to resemble 
an industrial or commercial undertaking and began to produce with the object of 
marketing its products, a regular system of farm accounts had to be evolved. This 
required the keeping of several books, in which were recorded the assets, the lilbil- 
ities and the transactions of the fanner (i). 


(c) Utility of farm accountancy. 

An accountancy on these principles is of the greatest service to the farmer. 
The divergence betw'een the cost of production and the selling price of his products 
is an indication of the method to be follow'ed in the general organisation and scien- 
tific management of his undertaking. The economic capacity of the undertaking 
is measured by the determination of the economic or social income, which is made up 
of all the returns which are made by the enterprise to himself, as well as to other 
per.sons and the vSt ate, viz., the net return, remuneration of labour, and taxes. The 
keeping of accounts also keeps him in touch with the market position. He learns to 
know the proportion of the articles of prime necessity that he obtains from outside 
and of those he produces himself, he develops his power of judging values and his 
methodical .sense. The impartial results of his accountancy is a protection against 
fiscal exactions ; he can obtain rebates on taxes if the burdens on the farm are too 
heavy. 

I)rawn out over a number of years, the farm accounts form a kind of economic 
history of the undertaking reflecting its vicissitudes. Moreover if the farmer intro- 
duces into the table of the collected results the variations in the cost of commodities, 
it wd 11 be ])ossible for him to estimate approximately the production costs of the year 
in course. 

Hence it becomes possible through the farm accountancy to arrive at a solid 
basis, for each farm, for the solution of the problems of the rural economy and to 
meet the requirements of the modem organisation of the farming enterijrise. 

On the other hand, accountancy is becoming one of the most important em- 
pirical bases of the science of ru^-al economy, and is beginning to throw new light on 
the questions raised by this science, as well as on the social antagonisms of rural life. 
It can tell us what the producers, agricultural and non-agricultural , earn and sj)end, 
the savings and the consumption of workers, officials and peasant farmers. It 
su])plies elements capable of giving supix)rt to the principles of agrarian i)olicy, to 
the claims of the peasant class and to the measures to be taken to protect their 
interests. 


(i) The Ixjoks usually kfpt 1)y furmer.s are: i) the h(wk {in sonic casscs 

the tmlrics, which serve to ascertain the a8.sets, liabilities and the resulting family cainluJ ; a 
cash hovk in which are entered day by day the receipts and eafpeiiditure in cash ; the household hook 
which shows the transactions in kind ; the labour account ; and finally the ledger bringing together all 
the inforniatioii contained in the preceding books and making it possible . to determine the variatiDtis 
in, the family capital, to Calculate the i)ersonal expenditure, the income of the farmer, his remuneration 
and the interest on the capital invested in the farm ** lAUR* CompiahiliU Agricole^ p. 8). Certain 
modifications in the lvK)ks kept depend on whether the single or the double entry system of book keeping 
is adofited on the farm, 
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Farm accountancy is in fact an indispensable aid to all who wivsh to study, on 
the basis of actual fact, the problemis of rural economy from the point of view alike of 
the farm and of the nation, and is indeed among the most valuable means of throwing 
light upon conditions of farming throughout the civilised world. It collects precise 
data making it possible to counteract or at least to w^eaken the effects of the crisis 
from which all countries are suffering and which has in great measure arisen as a 
result of the competition which each has to face on the world market. 

Up to the present accountancy results have had no practical value except for 
those comitries taken in isolation which have established them, without taking into 
account the attainment of objects of ai) international character. Now that the market 
of agricultural products has become international, and that the problems of agricul- 
ture, even under their purely national aspect, can be .studied only by taking accoimt 
of the existing condtions in the competing countries, it may be said without exag- 
geration that very great importance attaches to comparative studies dealing with 
returns and production costs in the different countries. International comparisons 
of the main re.sult.s of accountancy, gross return, farming exj)enses, net return and 
family farm earnings give authority for drawing conclusions on the situation of world 
agriculture, provided only that in each country there is a sufficient number of pro- 
perly selected farms under survey for tliis purpo.se, so that the averages obtained 
will be really representative and that the comparison will not be of a purely 
niccliani cal ch a racter . 

The expression '' comparative study of revsults cannot be understood in the 
strict sense of the term. Even when reduced to gold franc.s, the comparable mon- 
etary unit, the results are heterogeneous, in consequence of the differences in account- 
ing methods, in agricultural organisation, in the purchasing power of gold itself, 
etc. But while it is desirable to abstain from any attempt at direct comparison of 
financial results as from one countr\' to another, it is permissible to utilise these em- 
pirical data in such a way as to make clear the influence of the natural and eco- 
nomic conditions of each region on accountancy results, as w'ell as to illustrate the 
tendencies in the develot)ment of agriculture due to these conditions. 

vStudies of this kind would render in addition great services to agrarian reform ; 
they would render it easy to e.stablish standards of good farming in relation to the 
local conditions. 

The International Institute of Agriculture in pursuance of the plan of Dr. Laur 
established in November 1927 and in Octol>er 1928 the essential principles of the 
methods of an international statistic based on the data of farm accountancy. The 
International Congress of Agriculture held at Bucharest in 1929 approved the scheme 
as outlined, and tlie International Institute of Agriculture undertook to collect the 
necessary material. Under its instructions tAvo ex])erts visited 1 6 countries of Europe 
in particular Germany, England, Austria, Denmark, Estonia, Finland, France, 
Hungary, Eatvia, Norway, Netherlands, Poland, Rumania, vSw'itzerland , Sw^eden 
and Czechoslovakia, and collected the accountancy data of the years 1927-28, 

The statistical elaboration of the materials thus collected has lately been ac- 
complished and the result is published under the title : Recueil de statistiques 
basees sur les donnees de la compatibilite agricole pour 1927-28 

In the course of this series of articles it is intended to study the positive 
value of the results thus brought together, the lacunae that it would be desirable 
to fill ; an attempt will be made to make evident the deductions that it has been pos- 
sible to driiw, and to show by examples some of the investigations wdiich it will be 
possible to pursue so soon as the documentation of several successive years is in 
nand. 
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Lacunae and technical dippicueties. 


(a) General Considerations. 

The documentation collected is rich and varied ; giving a good general view of 
the situation and organisation of farms in the different natural and economic regions. 

The tables shown in the “ Recueil ** are not however all of equal value. Those 
which give the publication its real value are the tables relating to the principal re- 
sults : capital invested in agriculture, gross return, production costs, final results. 

In this series of articles attention will be directed on the principal results of the 
farms engaged in wheat growing, growing of potatoes or sugar beet, and stock farm- 
ing ; later in a second part the results of all the farms which will be so grouped as to 
bring out clearly the general tendencies. The total number, of the farms dealt with 
in the Recueil is 8,791 with a total area of 624,045.15 hectares. The distribution 
of tins total among the different countries and size groups is shown in the following 
table. For each country there is shown, as compared with the number of farms 
whose accoimts were examined by the Accountancy Office and their areas, the total 
number of farms in the country in question with the aggregate area of such farms. 
A percentage is thus calculated which will be the measure of the representative 
character of the farms examined by the offices and contained in the Recueil 

France is omitted from the above statement as this year accountancy data were 
supplied only for a single farm in Seine-et-Oise, the book-keeping of which was of a 
prevailingly commercial character. There are also omitted five provinces of the 
Netherlands whch had not completed the enquiry schedules as had the three other 
provinces of Zwolle, Friesland and Groningen, and whose results were therefore 
incomplete ; also certain farms in England and in Hungary. Hence the investi- 
gations cover 8,165 farms of a total area of 604,017.40 hectares. 

According to the principle adopted at the international Congress of Agriculture 
at Bucharest, the farms have been divided into two size-groups, mz., peasant farms 
and large farms, as are sho^^n in the table above. Peasant farms are those on which 
the head of the family and its members perform manual work ; it is not necevssary.to 
engage special managers or overseers. On the large farms the head of the family 
takes no part in the practical work ; he is in addition assisted by managers. The 
size of the farms belonging to one or other class may vary markedly from one country 
to another, according to the special circumstances ; but all the farms of all countries 
of the same size-group correspond none the less to the type-farm ; their organisation 
is the same and they are therefore comparable between themselves. 

Only the Accountancy Offices are competent to divide the farms into the two 
size-groups. The average size of the farms under .survey varies between 3.76 to 
2305.45 hectares. The ayerage size of the farms of Switzerland, Austria, the Nether- 
lands, Poland, Rumania, Norway, Latvia and Estonia does not exceed 50 hectares. 
Hungary is the country where the average size of the farms is the largest. The most 
abundant supply of material comes from Germany. The average area of the 1641 
German farms varies from 13 to 948.75 hectares, with a regular progression as 
far as 400 hectares. 

The Recueil des statistiques ” forms a kind of inventory of the material 
collected by the experts of the Institute. The object actually and properly pursued 
in its compilation was, not a mere devotion to special studies, but to show whether 
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it were possible to establish international comparable statistics of accountancy 
4ata . With a view to proving the value of the attempt thus made, in the following 
pages some of the more important problems of nural economy will be attacked. 


(b) Difficulties of Technical Elaboration, 

As was emmciated in the foreword of the “ Recueil de statistique ** the farm 
forms an organic whole, in accordance with the principle adopted at the Bucharest 
Congress. Hence, as Dr. Daur has expressed the point in his '' Terminology and 
Bases for an Use in International Statistical Researches Based on Farm Account- 
ancy “ Forestry forms a branch of agriculture in so far as the forest, by supplying 
occupation to the farm workers and the work animals, is a source of additional 
income and a reser\'-e for the farm. However when the importance of forestry is 
relatively considerable, it will be better to make a distinction between forestry and 
agriculture **. 

Difficulties however have ari.sen when it has been necessary to apply this prin- 
ciple to the transforniation of the results which have to be reduced to the hectare or 
multiplied by the number of hectares. The Offices have indicated average areas 
differing very considerably, being those used by them in their statistical work (i). 
It will probably never be possible to obtain in this sphere uniform indications, and 
on the solution of this problem depends mainly the exactness of the work of 
international statistics based on accountancy data. The principles of grotiping 
Which have been adopted by the Offices for completing the questionnaires differ 
greatly among each other ( 2 ). 


(1) England apart from forests. 

Netherlands apart from forests. 

Denmark ...... apart from forests . 

(iermany area under cultivation apart from forests. 

Switzerland all the cultivated area including forests. 

Austria all the cultivated area including forests. 

Czecho.slovakia .... cultivated land apart from forests. 

Hungary all the area apart from forests. 

Rumania all the area including forests. 

Poland all the area including forests. 

j I^tia all the area including forests. 

B'stoiiia all the area including forests. 

. Finland . cultivated land a])art from forests. 

! Norsv'ay ai)art from forests. 

i .Sweden apart from forests. 

(;2) The grouping is in : 

I England : according to fanning systems ; ^ 

; the Netherlands : according to farming systems ; 

Denmark ; by order of size ; 

Germany ; according to farming systems, by size and by regions ; 

Switzerland : partly by farming systems taking account of size groups, partly by size-groups without 
taking farming systems into account, 

! Austria ; according to farming systems ; 

, Czechoslovakia : according to farming systems and regions ; 

Hungary : by regions ; 

I Rumania : according to farming S3rstems and regions ; 

Poland ; according to regions ; 

i I^via : forms one group of ail the farms of the country ; 
j Estonia : forms one group of all the farms of the country ; 

( Finland : groups by regions (all the farms bdong to the system of farming by cattle raising) ; 
j Norway : forms one group of all the farms of the country ; 
i Sweden : groui)S according to farming systems, by size and by region. 
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As however will be seen later, the results obtained reflect the life of the farms 
under survey and the degree of comparability is sufficient. 

The designation of the farming systems also differs much from one country to 
another (i). 

In order to arrive at a clearer point of view, it would be l:)etter to take as a 
basis the crop yield and the distribution of the cultivated area and to give to the 
farming systems a designation determined by the predominance of a crop or a culti 
vation. The scientific value of the work would l^e in no way diminished thereby, and 
the Offices of the different countries would not have essentially to modify their 


(i) England grassland farms 

mixed famis 

farms growing field crops 
fanns under cereal cultivation. 

Netherlands grazing farms 

dair>' fanns 
mixed farms 

mixed live stock and crop farms 
farms under cereal cultivation. 

Denmark 

('.cnnany grass in eduction farms with pasture 

gniss inodnetion farms without pasture 
farms growing forage crops 

, farms engaged in production of beef cattle 

mixed farms 

farnus tuicier cereal cultivation 
farms under stigar beet 
farms growing potatoes 
farms distilling potatoes 
fanns growing vegetables. 

Switzerland grass iroducfon farms 

farms growing mixed forage crops 
alp pasture fanjis 
dairy farnns 

fanns engaged in beef cattle breeding 

farms practising a three year improved rotation 

grass production farms with some fields 

grass production farms with intensive arboriculture 

vine plantation.s with other crops 

Austria grassland fanns mth or without alpine pasture 

fanns mainly growing c'ercals 
mixed farms with prevalence of wine gnjwing 
vine plantations wdth other CTOj>s in co ubinatioii 
farms with predominance of forest. 

CzcchosJ*^^®^^^^ • • • fJirnis growing forage croj^s 

mixed cereal and potato growing 
farms growing sugar beet. 

Hungary — — 

Rumania fanns with predominance of forest 

mixed fanns. 


Poland ....... 

I^tvia 

Estonia . 

Finland farms engaged in different forms of catUe raising. 

Norway 

Sweden . . . ... . grass pioduction farms with some rye and barley 
mixed (cereals with some sugar beet) 
mixed (sugar beet with some cereals) 
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methods of investigation. There need only be taken into consideration the principal 
crops which play a part in the formation of the prices of the main products on the 
world markets (i). 

The following tables give a comparison of the results of the most important 
farming systems (see pp. 170-7). 

The dashes in Table II indicate the lacunae which are considerable. Except 
from the Bnmswick Office, no particulars tv ere supplied from Germany, and the same 
is true of the Netherlands. Neither Finland nor Hungary indicated the farm debts 
or the family capital. The same would be true of Denmark, Sweden and Norway 
if these coimtries had been shown on the table. The Offices of Newport (Salop), 
Cambridge, Leeds and Oxford, which are all situated in regions where the majority 
of the agriculturists are tenant farmers, have entered Under the lieading of landlord's 
capital only the rent and all that the tenant farmer puts into the soil, for which he is 
entitled to compensation if the lease is terminat ed, including the tmexhausted culti- 
vation values, the standing crops, the new plantations and the new repairs. 

It is unfortunate that complete data are not available. for the sixteen countries. 
The capital invested in agriculture is one of the best criteria possessed of the situation 
of agriculture and the only factor that makes it possible to measure the net return. 

Irregularities in entering the cash balance (as in the Netherlands and in the Nor- 
thern countries) and the own capital reduce the value of the table. It becomes 
thus impossible to calculate the proceeds of the work which is obtained by deduct- 
ing the family capital from the agricultural income, or to make a comparison betw^een 
the fair remuneration of members of the family, calculated on the basis of the wages 
of farm servants by the ytar, and the total sum brought in by the work done by the 
family. The average proceeds of the work done on Dani.sh farms in 1927-28 was 
102 i)9 gold francs to the hectare, and the fair remuneration was 205.37 gold francs 
per hectare. From this example it appears that the farming family has earned less 
than the workers engaged b}* it. 

On the other hand, the absence 'of information in respect of the family or own 
capital makes it difficult to estimate its place in the fanii economy. The own cap- 
ital is in itself a valuable means of investigation, as may be best shown by means of 
an example. The average net return of all the farms of vSwitzerland amounted to 
123.98 francs per ha, and the interest earned on capital was 1.99 per cent. The farm 
assets placed in a bank at an average rate of 4 per cent, would have brought in 

^ ~ 281.95 francs. Farm debts amounted to 3,464 fr. per hectare, and 

100 

the interest at 4 per cent, to 138.59 francs. The net return could not cover the 
interest on the debts ; tne farmer would be obliged to charge 138.59 — 123,98 « 14.61 
francs per ha. out of his own capital to pay the interest on his debts, if he had not 
had subsidiary income. He has had to give up all his earnings to a .single creditor. 

As in TaWe II of capital inve.sted, considerable lacunae appear in Table Hi of 
gross return, and the entries in the accountancy books vary somewliat from one cotm- 
try to another. Thus, it has not been possible to indicate the components of the 
groSvS return of the farms of Germany : contributions in kind have been estimated in 
block, and the Office has published the receipts only. Himgary has also not supplied 
the detail of the gross return . In the gro^ return as supplied by the Nethetlands there 
is no mention either of the renting value of buildings or of the contributions in kind. 

(r) Proposal of the Berlin Office. The table of farming systems on p. 15 of the Institute questioi^- 
naxre seems somewhat overloaded and might be simplified and better adapted to the requirements of 
international statistics. 
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On account of technical difficulties, due to the adoption of a double entry 
system, Czechoslovakia has not analysed the gross return nor the farming expenses. 
All that has been supplied is the net return, which will be dealt with later. 

Apart from these exceptions, a glance at the tables will show that the totals are 
sufficiently comparable and that rip great divergence is noticeable among them. 
Differences are partly due to the degree of intensity of the farms. The coimtries 
where small ownership predominates, such as Stwizerland and the Netherlands, have 
intensified their cultivation, while the large estates, for example in Hungary, are 
farmed more on the extensive system. The gross return of these does not exceed 
300 gold francs to the liectare, while in Switzerland it rises to 1300 gold francs per 
hectare. The farms of Germany growing potatoes also show a decline in return as 
the area increases. 

The differences noted are also due to other causes, such as the weather and other 
natural conditions, means of transport available, market outlets, etc. 

The greater number of the data relating to farm expenses have been supplied 
by the countries, with the exception of Czechoslovakia, which, for the reason stated, 
has not been able to enter the analysis of these expenses in the schedule. Table IV 
reflects, as did the previous tables, the general tendencies and the life of the farms. 
The countries w^here inten.sive cultivation is the rule have in addition to the higher 
gross return also the higher farming expenses. It is however noticeable that the 
farming expenses in the Netherlands remain much below those of farms in Swit- 
zerland. This difference is due to the fact that in the Netherlands the farming ex- 
penses do not include amortisations, taxes, expenditure of the farmers on forage, 
fertiliser and seeds, the full remuneration of the work of members of the farming 
family, and the household expen.ses. Accountancy systems in the Netherlands are 
adapted to the special conditions of the country, are intended to meet fiscal require- 
ments and calculated a family farm earning which represents what remains to a 
Ijeasant who is freed from debt and does not pay taxes. 

The farms in Germany which grow potatoes appear to show, as for the gross 
return, a decrease in farming expenses in proportion as the area increases. Those 
which grow sugar beet have inevitably a much larger expenditure on labour, and 
hence current expenses and farming expenses are higher. Labour costs are naturally 
less on grass production farms than on farms growing cereals and root-crops. In 
Switzerland, the cost of labour is double what it is in other countries. 

England, Germany, Au.stria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Sweden and Norway 
have not shown the interest of capital invested in agriculture and consequently 
the total cost of production is not shown, since that is obtained by adding the in- 
terest on the various forms of capital to the farm expenditure, which is composed of 
the labour costs and the current farm expenses taken together. This is a lacuna 
which is unfortunate, since the profit or loss on total farm assets, which is obtained 
by deducting the total production costs from the gross return, would be of great 
utilit}^ to international statistics, by supplying a solid basis for the price policy 
the scope of which will be widened by these statistics (i). 

(i) To quote Dr. I^aur in “ Terminology and Bases for use in International Statistical Researches based 
on Farm Accountancy ”, “ The profit or loss on total farm assets, if expressed in percentage of the cost of 
production, shows the proportion in which that cost should have been higher or lower for the year to close 
without any loss or profit. If expressed in iiercentage of the gross return, it indicates the proportion in 
which the average price-index ought to have been higher or lower in order that the cost of production 
be exactly covered Express as a percentage of the total capital invested, this profit or loss on total 
farm assets indicates the rate at which the farm enterprise would have invested its funds if it had paid 
to the estate the Interest claim. I^ater an instance will be given taken from the results of the countries 
which have supplied all data. 
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Table II, — Capital invested in apiculture. Values in gold francs per ha. for 1927-28. 
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B. — Farms growing cereals. 
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Friesland 
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( 1 ) a «« peasant farms; — &) » Large farms, 

( 2 ) Apart from land or buildings. Rent and everything that the tenant has imt into 
Is entitled to compensation if the lease is terminated. 
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11 , Coniintted — Capital invested in agriculture. Values in gold franc 
per hectare for 1927-28, 
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Centre 1 

30 

17.— 

— 

— 

— i 


— 

26 a 

> 

Centre 

77 

58.— 

— 

— 

! 

— ■ 

— 

27 a 

» 

Brunswick j 

1 

128.— 

14,05.60 

660.44 

2,066.04; 

69.93 : 

— 

8 b 

B ! 

Centre j 

51 

219.— 

— 

— 

j 

— 1 

— 

6 a 

Czechoslovakia 

B:ast 1 

19 

13.13 

1,259.11; 

656.90: 

1,916.01 

364.26 : 

1,561.75 

3« 

9 

West 1 

45 

19.09 

2,3.54.87 

1.099.44; 

3,454.31 i 

465.39 : 

2.988.92 

5ft 

■9 

East 1 

3 

91.40 

636.99' 

452.30 

1,089.29: 

737.69 i 

361.60 

4ft 

9 ; 

1 

West j 

I 

5 

119.46 ; 

1 

1,931.60 

i 

871.06 

2,802.66j 

j 

395.83 I 

1 

1 

2,407.22 

(i) a *« Peasant farms ; ft «* l^ge fanns. 

(*) A part from lancLs and buildings. Rent and everything tliat the tenant puts into the soil c 
is entitled to compensation if the lease is terminated. 

uid for wltich he 
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Tabis III. — 

Gross Return - Values in gold francs^ 

Serial no. 

in Recucil 

Country 

Region 

Number 

of farms 

Average 

area ha. 

Horses Cattle 

Pigs 1 


A. — Grassland, forage 


2 b 

Rnghuid 

lyCCdS 

22 

169.72 



— 


2 a 

Germany 

Ihivaria 

SO 

13— 


- 


4a 


» 

108 

14 — 

- 

- 


joa 


Silesia 

S3 

22- 

- 

- 

- 

3» 


Biivoria 

30 

28 — 

- 

- • 


4 a 


North 

40 

30- 

- 

- 

1 

9« 

» 

Prussia Efist 

4S 

33 — 

- 


- 

xia 


North-West (North) 

29 

34 — 


■ - 

- 



Bavaria 

106 

41 _ 

— 

- 

“ i 

8a 


Centre 

68 

46 — 



1 

12 a 


North-West (West) 

80 

66- 



— i 

ya 


North 

40 

01 — 




la 

. 

Brunswick (i) 

1 

125.50 

— 

— 

84.97 1 

3« 

Switzerland 

All imrts 

36 

8.91 

0.18 

491.65 


6a 

'> 


47 

9.71 

1.24 

596.47 

116.11 1 

4® 


>• 

48 

10.92 

0.17 

476.16 

80.16 ; 

la 

» 

- 

104 

12.80 

0.33 

771.29 

95.04 ; 

8a 

» 


61 

14.10 

0.85 

742.10 

98.13 ; 

2 a 



127 

18.65 

5.09 

645.53 

165.46 i 

2 a 

.\nstriai 


24 

18.98 

11.96 

202.65 

60.55 I 

ra 



123 

25.13 

6.78 

184.82 

71.81 ; 

3« 

” 


so 

31.57 

7.05 

139.31 

34.03 

_ 

Czechoslovakia 

-- 


— 



— 

4a - 

l-'inlaiirt 

North-F,ast 

26 

13.8:1 

22.49 

26S.07 

21.22 

3 a 

» 

Centre 

115 

17.92 

18.38 

207.20 

30.18 

2 a 


South-Bast 

54 

17.99 

20.67 

223.01 

40.90 

5 a 

» 

Ostrobotnic 

67 

18.79 

17.25 

104.31 

25.67 

la 


South 

' 162 

22.51 

14.61 

227.75 

87.17 

2 h 

)> 

Centre 

4 

62.14 

6.50 

264.41 

17.89 

3b 


Ostrobotnic 

5 

71.43 

13.71 

216.78 

41.93 

xb 

» 

South 

66 

86.34 

10.60 

178.85 

24.84 


B. — Farm growim 


2 a 

England 

Cambridge 

24 

98— 


— 


8 a 

Netherlands 

Friesland 

312 

85,40 

— 

— 

-- 

13 a 


Groningen: Oldambt 

16 

44.60 

— 

101.33 


x 6 a 

» 

Oud-OIdambt 

40 

44.70 

— 

106.66 

— 

15 a 1 

A 

Noordelijke 

184 

45.40 


164.61 

— 


(i) The results for Bruuswidc are included in those for the groups of Central German}'. — a) peasant farms, — lb) «» 
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par hectare for years 1927 - 28 . 


Sheep 


Other 


Root 

Other 

Vine 

Arbori* 


Misc. 


1 Serial 


Poultry 


Cereals 


field 



Forests j 


Total 

1 no. 

and goats 


stock 


crops 

crops 

growing 

culture 

1 

branches 


1 m 
j Recueil 

1 


crops and stock fat ms. 





— 

_ 

— 

— 






- 

1 

25 


- 

“ 


- 

- 




- 

628.16 

I 502.08 

j aa 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 A» 

- 

— 



.... 

- 

- 


— 


; 437.87 

j IO<J 

- 



' 




- 

— 

-- 

I 420.65 

! 

-- 

- 

- 





— 


- 

! 387.16 

j 6a 

... 

- 

- 


- 

- 

-- 

- 


- 

i 316.65 

1 

i 


— 

- 



— 

- 




i 500.95 

I iia 

- 



- 

- 

- 

— 


- 


1 465.08 

I 5« 



- 

... 

- 

-- 




- 

i! 516.80 

8» 


- 

- 


- 


- 

” 

- 

.... 

i 539.30 

i 12 a 

..... 

- 

- ■ 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 


li 39.87 

1 7fl 

™ 



... 

— 

— 

— 


..... 

... 

'j 

1 

32.02 

0.74 

17.28 

20.07 

31.94 

— 

61.74 

24.66 

24.81 

188.42 

j 978.48 

30 

0.26 

6.01 

7.03 

,56.91 

40.06 


9.00 

90.53 

47.87 

148.84 

1,119.93 

! 

18.25 

0.91 

0.50 

10.92 

19.37 


1.62 

11.79 

34,38 

129.11 

! 792,38 

40. 

3.05 

2.18 

0.35 

2.45 

8.33 

- 

10.53 

111.20 

35.63 

170.12 

!l .225.40 

! ut 

0.63 

5.73 

8.63 

39.5S 

32.86 

- 

0.34 

122.60 

40.16 

175.68 

|1 ,267.29 

! Ha 

0.84 

9.05 

8.14 

92.88 

50- 

__ 

2.31 

54.40 

49.79 

147.64 

1,225.60 

2a 


1.82 

- 

28.03 

9.32 


-- 

8.61 

20.57 

66.19 

: 394.60 

1 2a 

0.18 

7.43 

- 

44.62 

1.43 



28.33 

18.32 

50.77 

i 366.49 

Ja 

- 

0.15 

- 

14.57 

1 2.85 


- 

2.26 

27.16 

37.98 

i| 265.30 

3* 

— 


— 

— 


..... 


— 

— 

- 

i! _ 1 

— 

9.78 

6.34 

4.03 

29,29 

j 23 — 

18.94 

— 


— 

34.51 

4,37.67 

1 •!» 

6.14 

5,35 

1.64 

47.45 

I 17.55 

18.81 




26.56 

|| 379.26 ! 

I 3« 

5.94 

10.42 

0.75 

48.21 

20.80 

38.12 

- 


... 

21,66 

ii 431.37 ' 

j 1 

1 2a 

2.72 

6.87 

0.06 

47.43 

j 13.37 

15.25 


_ 


17.08 

• 310.01 

5* 

2.74 

14.14 

0.37 

61.61 

26.58 

19.45 


_ 


26.51 

|| 429.93 1 

I la 
j 26 

2.77 

3.68 

0.57 

40.42 

8.45 

9.34 

— 



28.88 

|i 382,41 i 

2.20 

1.02 


23.06 

5,87 

11.42 

— 

. — 


9.82 

1 326.81 

3b 

0.97 

5.90 

0.02 

58.61 : 

19,25 

14.12 

— 


— 

17.16] 

l! 825.38 

ij j 

ib 

Cereals, 












— i 

— 

— 


_ 

— 

— 



— 

— 



— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 



8a 

! 


! ■ — 

409.60 

36.91 

157.20 

- 

- 

- 

31.16 

736.20 

13a 

- 

— 

— , 

382.05 

99.60 

122,06 

- 


- 

33.93 

744.29 

i6a 


— 

— 

380.34' 

88.23 

217.18 




28.64 

879— 

tsa 


^!»nns. 




£ 
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Table III. Continued -r- Gross Return - Values in gold francs 


Serial no. 

in Recueil 

.. Country 

Region 

Number 

of farms 

Average 

area ha. 

Horses 

Cattle 

Pigs 

!=3 

14 a 

Netherlands 

Groningen: Nicuw-Old, 

40 

65 — 



69 . 6 I 




aia 

Germany 

Bavaria A 

60 

14 — 

- 

- 



x 8 a 

» 

Centre 

45 

15 — 

— 

— 

— 


20 a 

» 

Brunswick (i) 

1 

24 — 

- 

- 

- 


23 a 


Silesia 

178 

28 — 


— 

— 


16 a 

» 

North 

56 

30 — 

- 

- 

- 


22 a 


Bavaria B 

67 

37 — 

- 

— 

- 


iga 


Centre 

162 

45 — 

- 

- 



24 a 


Silesia 

47 

105- 

- 

- 

- 


I7« 

• 

North 

90 

118—^ 


— 

- 


56 


Centre 

52 

167— ' 

- 

- 

- 


•jh 

» 

Silesia 

30 

316 — 

— 

— 

1 . 


4b 


North 

149 

462 - 

... 

- 

j — ; 




Brunswick (i) 

1 

948.75 

- 


1 


4* 

Austria 

All parts 

101 

19.51 

5.18 

101.32 

90.73 


3« 

Himgary 

North 

19 

10.0(5 

; — 

- 

.... 


2 a 

* 

Transdanubia 

43 

14.64 





la 

> 

Great Plain 

42 

19.04 

- 


- 


3& 

» 

North 

8 

299.17 

.... 


— 


ib 

* 

Great Plain 

10 

313.34 

... 

— 



2 b 

» 

Transdanubia 

11 

349.41 

... 


... 


nib 

» 

North 

10 

1,557.14 

.... 


... 


lb 

» 

Great Plain ' 

18 

1,951.32 

— 

-* 

— 


Ub 

•> 

. Transdanubia 

25 

2,305.95 


— 



2 a 

Kumauia 

Bucarcst 

3 

7.30 

73.62 

232.29 

31,18 


3 a 

• 

Dobrudja 

30 

9.40 


11.64 

17.08 



C. — Farm 


s8a 

Germany 

North 

16 

117 — 

... 

— 

— 

95 

. 

North 

27 

350 — 


— 

— 

12 b 


vSilesia 

39 

375 — 


— 


lob j 


North 

41 

601 — 


— 

... 

lib 

* 

Eastern Prussia 

25 

006 — 

— 

- 

~ 


D. — Farm 


25 a 

Germany 

Centre 

30 

’ 17 — 

— 

i. — ; 


26 a 


Centre 

77 

58- 




27fl 

» 

Brunswick (i) 

1 

128- 

- 


— 

8 b 

» 

Centre 

51 

210 — 


... 

.... 

— 

Czechoslovakia 

- 

~ - 

. _ ! 

— 


- 


(r) Tlie reaults for Brutiswick are lucludeil in those for the groups of Ceutrul Oermau)'. — «) « peasaut farms. — h) « }aq|;e 




per hectare for years 1927-28 (concluded). 


Sheep 

Poultry 

other 


Root 

Other 

Vine 

Arbori- 


Mise. 

Total 

Serial 

no. 

stock 

Cereals 

crops 

field 

grovring 

culture 

Forests 

branches 

in 






crops 






Rectteil 

1 




390.88 

28.85 

206.10 




27.29 

721.23 

i4« 

2 X« 


— 

— 




— 

— 

— 


535.59 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


- 

- 

659.17 

i 8 a 

— 

— 


— 

— 

... 

— 

— 

— 

— 


20 a 

- 

- 


- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 



637.01 

23 a 


- 



- 

- 

- 

- 

-- 

- 

413.13 

i 6 a 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

618.27 

t' 

22 a 








— 

— 

— 

696.30 

19 a 

— 


— 

~ 

— 

— 

- 

- 

- 

... 

654.33 

24 a 

__ 

— 

— 




— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

452.71 

17 a 


— 

-- 


- 

— 


— 


— 

753.28 

5ft 


... 

~ 

“ 

- 



- 


~ 

604.85 

7ft 


- 

~ 


- 

- 

- 

- 



440.34 

4ft 


— 

— 






... 


— 

6 b 

0.20 

13.60 

- 

88.83 

19.13 

•- 

4.51 

14.89 

8.09 

70.59 

486.07 

4« 

— 

— 

— 

— 

*- 

— 

.... 

— 

— 

— 

- 

1 — 


- 

- 





— 



— 

— 

- 

- 

— 







— 

— 





- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 


176.48 

3ft 


— 

- 


— 

^ 1 

— 


— 

_ 

229.82 

lb 

.... 




- 

- ' 

... 


- 


204.78 

2b 



- 

— 

- ' 

- 

- 

- 



371.72 

7b 


— 


— 

“ 

— 



— 


235.14 

5ft 



- 

— 

- 





— 

— 

220.58 

6 ft 

61.06 

14,29 

- 

117.30 

1 

— 

6.50 

— 

_ 


537 - 

20 

23.58 

powin^ j 

12.91 

potatoes. 


121.72 


39.09 

8.95 


1.85 

9.52 

245.84 

3» 




— 





_ 

— 

471.27 

280 




- 



... 

- 



509.61 

9ft 

-- 

. ~ 

- 

- 

— 


— 

— 

- 

- 

674.12 

126 


- 

- 

- 


- 



- 

— 

481.16 

10b 

>:rcwins 

i 

su^ar be^ 

et. 

. 







380.97 

lib 




... 



— 




942.63 

250 

- 



- 


- 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

915.82 1 

260 

— 



-- 


— 

... 





270 




- 

, - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

946.24 1 

8 ft 

— 

- 

- 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



— 
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Table IV. — Production costs. Values in gold francs per hectare for years 1927-28. 


§s ! 



j Num- 

i 

! 

Current 

Amor- 

Total 

Interest 

Produc- 

•gpj , 

W.S '■ 

Country 

Region 

!• 

ber 

of 

farms 

I,ataur 

i area Iia. i 

Farm 

1 Ex- 
. penses 

tisa- 

i tions 

1 

farm 

expenses 

on 

1 capital 

tion 
j costs 

1 


A. — Farms mainly engaged in animal producti m. 


16 

ICngland 

Leeds 

22 

150.72 ; 

— , 


1 

— . ; 

— ; 


‘ 2 a 

Certminy 

Bavjwia A 

60 

IS.— 

312.94 ; 

228.82 

28.45; 

570.21: 

— 1 


4 a 

’ : 

108 

14v— ^ 

294.38 : 

226.35 

32.16 

662.89 

— ! 


10 a 

» Silesia 

63 

22 .— ; 

246.15 

158.32 

19.79 

424.26 

— 


3* » 

Bavarifi B 

80 

28.— 1 

260.99 

175.64 

26.98; 

462.61: 

— i 


6 a » 

North ( 5-50 ha). 

40 

30.— ■ 

218.04 

170.35 

22.26 

420.56 i 

— ; 

— 

9« 

» 1 F.astcrn Pnissia 

46 

33.— i 

166.99 : 

108.84 

23.'50 

299.33 

— 

— 

Tia 


North-West (N.) 

20 

34.— ! 

106.67 

306.75 

19.70 

523.21 

— 


5 a 

* 

Bavaria B 

165 

41.— 

232.54 

102.95 

28.45; 

453.94 

— ; 


Ha 


Centre 

63 

46.— 

244.91 

243.67 

23..50' 

512.08 

— . 

— 

12 a 

» 

North-West (West) 

80 

86 .— 

201.61 

324.08 

18.55 

544.24 

— 

— 

5<t 


North ( 50-200 ha.) 

40 

01 .— 

197.90 : 

183.07 

18.55: 

300.52 

. 


xa 

* 

Centre (Brunswick) 

1 

126.60 

— ; 


— : 


.... ; 

— 

7 a 

Switzerland 

All parts 

36 

8.01 

684.12 ! 

212.55 

158.85 

1,050.52; 

387.30 

1,437.82 

6 a 

» 


47 

0.71 

603.07 1 

328.44 

155.68 

1.087.00' 

321.17; 

1,408.26 

4 a 



48 i 

10.02 , 

524.99 ! 

205.29 

108.10; 

838.38; 

318.33 

1,156.71 

la 

„ 

.1 

104 

12.80 ; 

661.46 

365.44 

162.50 

1,089.40 

367.84 

1,467.24 

Ha 


V 

61 

14.10 

584.83 

352.40 

1 187.21 

1.124.44| 

370.80 

1,604.38 

2 a 


V. 

; 127 

1 18.65 i 

646,37 i 

368.82 

! 144.78; 

1,050.07 ■ 

335 . 62 ! 

1,305.69 

2 a 

Austria 


i 24 

: 18.98 ! 

203.70 1 

84.60 

21 . 71 ! 

310.01 ! 



la 



1 123 

‘ 25.13 1 

194.72 1 

86.27 

16.67; 

207.56 



3» 

. ; 

I 50 

i 81.57 

150.04 1 

58.65 

' 8.48 

217.17; 

— i 

— 

4 a 

Finland 

North-I£ast 

1 26 

; 13.83 i 

234.11 ’ 

110.57 

! 21.83i 

366.51 

124.99' 

491.50 

3^* 


Centre 

1 116 

17.92 i 

227.42 

109.22 

: 10.57: 

356.21; 

ii].J 

467.21 

2 a 

» Soutli-Eiist 

I 64 

17.00 : 

212.66 

117.96 

19.47: 

350 . 07 ; 

108.171 

458.24 

5* 

> OstrolK)tnie 

i 

18.70 i 

156.03 i 

87.10 

11.76' 

255.79; 

08.36: 

354.15 

la 


.South 

1 182 

i 22.51 1 

182.48 ; 

; 130.76 

; 21.30 

334 . 53 ! 

123.32j 

457,85 

2 b 


Centre 


62.14 

195.26 

166.19 

j 20.56 

372.01 1 

119.46| 

491.47 

3b 

1 ) Ostrobotnie 

i ^ 

71.43 

137.30 

; 135.71 

: 17 . 02 ! 

290.03 

105.11 1 

395.14 

lb 

» South 

66 

86.34 i 

138.32 

' 117.— 

1 18.24, 

278.56 

96.71 1 

370.27 


B. — Farms engaged in cereal glowing. 


2 a : 

I^ngland ; 

Cambridge 

, 24 

93.— 

245.36 

— 

— ! 

I _ 

96.74! 

— 

8a 

Netherlands i 

Friesland 

: 312 j 

85.40 

; _ 

— 

— 

— 1 

— 


T3a ! 

» ! 

Groningen (Oldambt) 

i 16 

44.60 * 

268.03 

279.82 

— 

547 . 85 ! 

1 331 . 95 ! 

1 1 

879.80 

x6a 1 

1 n i 

Oud Oldambt 

40 

44.70 

202.31 

800.99 


593.30 

1 329.11 

* 922.41 

15U 1 

: 

Noordelijke 

■ 184 

46.50 

1 837.00 

298.61 j 


681.21 

876.71! 

I 1,007.02 

2 ia 

H ; 

Niew Oldambt 

49 

66.— 

294.— 

256.55 

— 

65046 

370 . 02 ! 

1 920.57 

i8a 1 

1 

Gctnuuiy 

Bavaria A 

60 

14.— i 

260.65 

220.35 

32,16 

528.16 

— 

— 


a) » Peasant farms. 
b Large farms. 
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Table IV Continued, — Production costs. Values in gold francs 
per hectare for years 1927-28 


Serial no. 
in Recueii 

Country 

Region 

Num- 

ber 

of 

farms 

Average 

area lia. 

Labour 

Current 

Farm 

Ex- 

penses 

Amor-| 
tisa- ! 

tions 

Total 

farm 

expenses 

Interest ! Produc* 
on j tion 
capital ; costs 



B. Continued. — 

Farms engaged in £ 

ereal growing. 



x 8 a 

Gemany 

Centre (5 to 20 ha.) 

45 

16.— 

295.63 

277.06 

i 34.63 

607,32 




20 a 

» 

Centre (Brunswick) 

1 

24.- 


-- 

: i 


— 



23 a 

»• 

Silesia (5 to 50 ha.) 

178 

28.— 

285.73 

243.06 

: 28.45 

557.84 

— 



16a 

» 

North (5 to 50 ha.) 

56 

30.— 

230.07 

184.31 

: 24.74 

439.12 

— 


22a 

t 

Bavaria B. 

67 

37.— 

237.49 

221.41 

; 28 . 45 ' 

487.35 

— 

__ 

19 a 


Centre (30 to 100 Im.) 

162 

46.— 

305.52 

319.11 

32.16 

656.79 

__ 

_ 

24a 


Silesia (50 to 200 lia.) 

47 

106.— 

269.05 

301.81 

I 28,46 

599.91 

— 

— 

17 a 


North {50 to 200 ha.) 

90 

118.— 

233.78 

231.31 

: 21.03 

486.12 


— 

56 

« 

Centre 

52 

167.— 

330.26 

369.84 

! 33.40 

733.50 



7b 


Silesia 

80 

316.— 

269.65 

309.22 

1 24.74' 

603.61 



4b 



140 

462. — 


220.18 

! 21il3 

470 04 



Ob 

J 

Centre (Brunswick) 


948.75 








4 « 

Austria 

All iwrls 

101 

19.51 

230.19 

126.55 

26.10 

382.84 



3 « 

1 Hiuigary 

North 

19 

10.66 


— 

— '■ 

~r 

— 



2 U 

1. 

Tionsdunubia 

48 

14.64 


— 

— : 




Id 


Great Plain 

42 

19.04 



— 




36 

> 

North 

8 

299.17 

— 


' 

145.06 



lb 


Great Plain 

10 

313.34 

— 

— 

— ; 

205.33 

— 

, — 

2b 


Trans<iatiubia 

11 

340.41 

— 


— : 

191.34 


‘ >- 

7b 

( » 

i North 

10 |1, 157.14 

..... 

... 

— 

303.95 



5b 

I ' 

Great Plain 

18 

1,951.32 

— 


; ; 

225.77 

— 

— 

6b 

1 » 

Transdanubia 

25 

2,305.45 


: 

■ ; 

198.36 

: — 

; 

ia 

Riuiiauiu 

Bucarcst i 

S 

7.30 

142.43 

1 142.35 

17.32 

302.10 

301.74 

: 603.84 

Id 

! 

Dobrudja I 

30 

9.40 

85.09 

54.15 

; 10.09 

149.33 

130.55 

' 285.88 



C. — Farms growing potatoes. 





28 d 

Germany 

North 

16 

117.— i 

238.72 

260.98 

19.79 

519.40 ‘ 

— ' 



9& 

> I 

> 

27 

850.— i 

231.30 

246.15 

22.26; 

499.71 ; 

— i 

— 

12b 

» 

Silesia 

39 

375.— 1 

265.94 

357.46 

28 . 45 ; 

651.85 : 

~ ! 

— 

lob 

* I 

North 

41 

601.— j 

221.41 

264.71 

23.50 

509.62 

— 1 


xib 

» j 

Eastern Prussia 

26 

606.— 1 

170,69 

173.18 

23.60 

367.37 ; 

i 

! 

— 


D. — Farms growing sugar beet. 


Germany 

Centre (5 to 20 Iio.) ! 

30 

17.— I ^324.08 

424.27 

49.48 

797.83 : 

i 

1 


Centre (20 to 100 ha.) | 

77 

58.— 348.81 

430.45 

38.34 

817.60 : 


» 

Centre (Brunswick) j 

1 

128.— 1 — 


— : 

— ; 

— i 

» 

Centre j 

61 i 

1 210.— ! 372.31 

45L68 I 

34.63; 

858.42 

i 


a) M Peasant farms. 

b) « Large farms. 




In Part II of this study, it is proposed to make a further comparison of the gross 
returns, farm expenses and financial results in the different countries which have 
supplied material for the first Recueil. 

{to he continued) J, Desi^iizes. 


The Agricultural Crisis in France and its effects on the Peasant Glass. 

France is among the coimtries in which the proportion of the peasant class to 
the total farming population is very high and 'where this class has been established 
over a long j^eriod. Hence it is natural to turn to France when it is desired to 
ascertain the effects of the agricultural crisis on the peasant. 

According to the agricultural enquiry made in 1892 farms were groui)ed as fol- 
lows numerically : small and very small holdings 85 per cent.,* medium sized farms, 
12 per cent., and large and very large farms 3 per cent. In respect of area, the pro- 
portions were 26 per cent, for the small holdings, 30 per cent, for the medium sized 
farms and 43 per cent for the large farms. The methods followed in this enquiry 
were however over-simplified and the procedure somewhat uncertain in character, 
and accordingly it was of no great value, although it is not implied that the results 
are in any way improbable. On the contrary they are confirmed by other more 
recent researches. 

An enquiry made in 1926 relating only to vine growing farms has given the 
following results : 



Number 

Area 

(bectan*) 

less than one hectare 

1,089,059 

382,250 

from one to five ha 

323,446 

627,137 

from 5 to 50 ha 

37,254 

376,902 

more than 50 ha 

877 

68,982 


The 79,970 members of the dairy societies of Charentes and Poitou in 1924 
possessed in all 216,118 cows, a fact showing that the greater number of them have 
only one cow, or at most two or three cows, and that they are accordingly peasant 
farmers. 

The last population census of which detailed results are available, w-?., that of 
1926, shows that there has been a decline of nearly 10 per cent, in the number of 
farm workers since 1921, but is also proof that the proportion of master farmers to 
labourers which is so characteristic of French agriculture is maintained. Not cotmt- 
ing women there were 2,452,777 master farmers and 585,912 isolated that is 
to say, independent workers, probably not 'Wage earners or persons Whose wage is 
only a part of their remuneration. As compared with these three million farmers 
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who for the most part constitute the French peasant class, there were only 1,702,972 
workers or employees. 

The population census of 1926 has supplied another piece of characteristic 
information ; the classification of farms according to the number of wage-earners 
employed by them. The returns show 1,327,319 farms on which there is no wage 
earner permanently employed, 1,151,221 farms employing from one to five wage 
earners, 35,891 farms which employ from 6 to 50, and only 2,292 which have more 
•than 50' wage-earning workers. As there ate usually classed among the peasant 
farms, small or medium-sized, those which employ less than five or at most five 
workers, it is clear that in France it is the peasant class which is dominant, and is 
thus a typical object of study in connection with the problem before us. 


It has often been stated in the past that the peasant farm better resists eco- 
nomic crises than the large capitalist undertaking. The arguments on which tliis 
statement is founded are as follows : the peasant works for himself, for the needs of 
his family and not for the market : since he does the farm work himself or with the 
help of his family, the rise in wages does not affect him ; he buys few implements 
and employs as fertiliser the farm manure : he repairs liis tools and his buildings him- 
self, and when the season is bad, he reduces his standard of living. 

It may be remarked that all this does not mean that the peasant does not suffer 
from the crises : he suffers on the a)ntrary quite directly because he is obliged to 
curtail his food, if he still intends to take anytliing to the market to jiay his debts, 
his rent; or taxes, or to cover urgent necessary expenditure ; he buys no new cloth- 
ing ; he denies himself all pleasures. His resistance to the crisis is measured by his 
ca])acity for suffering and for endurance. 

But this portrait of the T'rcnch peasant is old-fashioned. It does not represent 
the young peasant of to-day ; it is the portrait of his grandfather. Economic and 
technical conditions of agriculture w'ere greatly changed even in the second half 
of the xixth century, more quickly at the beginning of the xxth and still more quickly 
since the war. 

Nearl}^ all cultivators now' buy and sell more than formerly. They purcha.se 
their equipment and their chemical fertilisers ; they call in skilled workmen to repair 
their buildings ; they buy their clothing and even a good part of the more varied 
f(X)dstuffs consumed ; the taxes that have to be paid are higher, and so is the ex- 
penditure for in.st ruction or amusements. It is thus esvseiitial for them to sell, and 
they (tpend more on the market. They are .seriously hit by the fall in selling 
prices and the ri.se in all expenses. It is no longer even tnie to say that they do not 
pay w^ages, since their children from the time they begin to w^ork with any appreci- 
able output demand a money w-age as well as their board and their clothing. It is 
probably an outworn dictum that the peasant resists crises well. 


The question as it can be put to-day must be modified ; it is rather whether 
the peasant farm is more resistant than the large industrial or capitalised under- 
taking, In the absence of any documents it is impossible to reply with any certainty. 
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No doubt the peasant might say as in La Fontaine’s fable : I bend, I do not break. 
The large farmer breaks under the onset of the crisis because he keeps accounts, 
he measures his losses, the banker refuses him fresh credits, so that before coming 
to total ruin he gives up the game, sells his property or transfers his farm. The small 
peasant farmer does not keep accoimts. (Some few are beginning to apply to 
Farm accountancy offices which will prepare the balance sheet they do not know 
how to undertake and will inform them of their position). His courage springs from 
ignorance of the danger. He is resigned because he is unaware that the reasons 
for hoping are less strong than they were, because he thinks that the crisis will be 
temporary and that one good harvest will be enough to repair his losses. He be- 
lieves also that good laws are all that are needed to restore the situation. Often 
he goes on without too much reflection, from habit, from tradition, as iiis father 
and his ancestors have done. 

It is impossible to tell him that he is mistaken. No one is in a position to say 
that the crisis udll be prolonged or that it will be shortly surmounted, and it is quite 
posvsible that the peasant will stand to gain by this staying power. His best friends 
would hesitate to advise him to give up a losing game ; true, it may seem difficult 
to win, but it is far from being lo.st. 

In particular in France where the agricultural crisis has come about later and 
in a less severe form than in other countries, it is too soon to measure afresh the 
capacity for resistance of the peasant class. All that is possible is to examine the 
conditions in which the peasants meet the menace of the crisis. 


In a more exact and more fully elaborated study of the subject a distinction 
should be made between the different most characteristic types of peasant farms. 
The most widespread type to wliich these observations principally apply is the farm 
holding of from 5 to 20 hectares, cultivated by the peasant famih', where one does 
a little of everything ”, according to the possibilities of the climate, cereals, beetroot 
or potatoes, cattle, sheep or pig farming, poultry and rabbit keeping, manufacture 
of dairy products, butter and cheese, market garden produce and fruit for family 
consumption or for the market. Many combinations of this type may be found ac- 
cording to the regions, qualities of the soil, the legal character of the tenure, whether 
ownership, tenancy or produce-sharing tenancy. To obtain exact information the 
only way w^ould be to proceed to a methodical enquiry similar to that effected so 
successfully in Italy by Prof. G. Tassinari the results of which have just been pub- 
lished under the title La disiribuzione del reddito nelV agricoltma italiana. This would 
require documentation wdiicli only exists in France in a fragmentary form,*and is 
largely out of date. It is anticipated however that the comprehensive agricultural 
enquiry now in progress will supply the missing information. 

To give some idea of the variations in types which do not admit of easy reduc- 
tion to an over-simplified general form, it may be recalled that side by side with these 
mixed farms following the ancient tradition, there has been established in the course 
of the last fifty years ; holdings farmed with some special commercial object or 
even undertakings devoted to single-crop cultivation. An instance which occurs 
readily to the mind consists of the vineyards in the South of France. In the great 
vine — growing region it is the practice of the growers to reserve all their available 
land for vines so that they are obliged to purchase even feed for their horses or mules 
at a distance. The extent of the peasant farm does not exceed 20 hectares, for a 
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property that can produce from 1,500 to 2,000 hectolitres of wine belongs to the class 
of medium — sized farms where the annual turnover of capital is already consider- 
able. 

There will be found also in the South of France other t>^s of specialised farms, 
those on wliich market gardening or fruit growing is carried on. If situated on good 
alluvial soil and irrigated, from two to three hectares are enough, sometimes even 
one hectare only, to give continuous work and to ensure a livelihood to a family of 
three or four i)ersons. 

In the regions where the main occupation is the breeding of cattle, whether for 
meat or for milk, a number of types of undertakings must be distinguished according 
to the quality of the grazing lands, ranging from rough momitain pasturage on wliich 
the sickle is never emijloyed to good grasslands cut for hay several times a year or 
rich meadow herbage where the fattening of store cattle is carried on. 

When the peasant finds regular occupation in the forest, an influence is naturally 
exercised on the methods of work and the economic organisation of the xieasant hold- 
ing. It is unnecessary to multiply’' instances ; it is easy to see that the tvqies of pea- 
sant farming vary as much as do those of the French population itself where so many 
races and nationalities have been intermingled and blent in the course of history. 

These ethnic and moral influences must in fact be recognised in a study wliich 
aims at completeness. In the resistance which the peasant holdings can put up 
against the present economic difficulties the character of the peasants is by no 
means a negligible factor. They do not all possess the same energy, the same 
capacity for resignation, for intelligent action or for fresh departures, nor the 
same readiness to unite and to organise themselves. 

This great variety of situations cannot be fully treated in a .short article, and 
hence these general observations cannot but lose some of their conviction and 
intere.st. 


The weak points in the defences of peasant holdings in the event of economic 
cri.ses may be stated something as follows. 

It often hapjiens that the peasant holding wliich has been formed partly of 
plots acquired by inheritance or as dowr}^ partly by purchase of parcels is composed 
of a considerable number of small pieces of land which are badly shaped, scattered 
and lying at distances from each other. This is especially striking in regions where 
the dwelling houses and other buildings are grouped in villages and not situated in 
the midst of the cropped lands. Apart from documentary evidence which is com- 
pletely lacking it would seem that nearly one half of the peasant farm holdings in 
France are too much sub-divided. 

The farm equipment, taking the term in its most general sense, is often insuf- 
ficient and out of date, in spite of the very real progress that has been made in 
this respect before and in particular after the war. The dwelling houses are in- 
convenient ; the buildings that are used to store the crop products and to shelter 
the animals are too small and badly arranged. 

The technical instruction is fairly good. The French peasants know their work. 
Rut the farming profession is one that must be always developing in relation to the 
constant advances of science. The peasant farmer is somewhat too slow in follow- 
ing the changes which it has become necessary to introduce into the traditional 
practices. They err on the side of timidity and hesitation, rather than on that of 
rash or ill-considered action. The use of chemical fertilisers in particular appears 
to be less developed than it might be. 
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Economic instruction is usually inadequate. As a whole the French peasant 
farmers seem better growers than they are salesmen. They have not yet learnt to 
present their products according to those methods of standardisation, classification, 
grouping and joint sale which are necessary for obtaining the better prices on the 
large markets. 

In addition the whole of their economic organisation is defective. During the 
period of agricultural restoration after the war, they bought the land too dear which 
the town population offered for sale and in many regions they agreed to pay rents 
that were too high. In consequence they are without the working capital which 
they should have for bridging over difficult moments. The mortgage debt which 
the monetary inflation had made so easy to repay has once more become con- 
siderable, although the actual figure attained to-day cannot be stated. 

It is not pOvSsible to estimate with any accuracy the grounds for anticipating 
inadequate resistance on the part of the peasant farm in view of the crisis, especially 
as these weak points in the defence are compensated by forces and means of resist- 
ance that must now be considered. 

In the first place there are moral forces. No doubt the number is large of those 
peasants who have left the fields to go into factories, commercial firms and public 
offices where they expect to find an easier life and a more generous remuneration. 
This does not constitute a sign of prosperity. From 1921 to 1926 the total number 
of workers in agriculture, including forests, declined by 821,275 or nearly 10 per cent., 
while the numbers employed in mines and factories increased by 615,735 and in trade 
by 195,163. Those wdio remained on the farms have however lost none of their zeal 
for work, and their powers of application and capacity for prolonged work will 
enable them to resist the crisis. 

It has already been remarked that they cannot reduce maintenance expenses 
as they used formerly to do. Equally with other workers, public employees and 
town dwellers, they feel that a marked reduction in the standard of living already 
reached is a sign of failure. Personal expenditure that could be done without 
twenty years ago has become necessary to them. This does not mean that under 
pressure of necessity they are no longer capable of self restraint. In any case there 
is a t3q>e of expenditure, repairs to buildings, upkeep, purchase of fertilisers, which 
may be reduced or postponed. It is undoubtedly by such means that the peasants 
will endeavour to meet the diminished receipts wffiich are the consequence of the 
crisis. 

Although it has been admitted that there may be classed as peasant farms the 
holdings that employ up to five wage earning workers (these being medium-sized 
holdings) the most frequent t\pe of peasant holding is that based on the labour of 
all the members of the family rather than on the utilisation of paid labour. It is 
here that there lies the possibility of resistance, i. e., by restriction of expenditme, 
which gives to the peasant class an indisputable advantage over the large capitalist 
undertaking. 

These personal, individual forces of resistance which depend on human courage 
are reinforced by all the means of resistance which have been built up through 
association and by the law. 

Returning to the list of what have been called the weak points in the peasant 
defences, the methods of correcting and strengthening the points where there were 
signs of yielding may now be illustrated. 

The effects of excessive subdivision are counterbalanced by the rural exodus. 
Those who move to the town usually sell their property, which is bought by 
the neighbours to enlarge and round off their cultivated fields. In the absence 
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of actual reparcelliug operations of which instances might be given but which on 
account of the difficulty of carrying them through satisfactorily are less numerous, 
exchanges of parcels are made and encouraged by fiscal legislation. 

The technical equipment, buildings, etc. are not so good as might be wished but 
are improved by co-operation. There are no examples in France of cultivation of 
lands by owners or land workers in as.sociation. The peasant has pride in his own 
calling and considers his work as a personal affair which each does as best be can. 

The transformation of crop products into products prepared for the market is 
however increasingly a matter for joint undertaking. The manufacture of butter 
and cheese, the production of wines and of beet products have completely changed 
character owing to the formation of small local co-operative societies the number of 
which is increasing every day as the result of the long term loans made by the Credit 
Agricole (See International Review of Agriculture, November, 930, p. 366, the article 
on Co-operative Wine-making in France). The societi'es set up federations and also 
depots which do much to improve marketing conditions. 

For wheat growing, mention ma}^ be made of the co-operative threshing societies 
and threshing syndicates which the peasant farmers find more advantageous than 
any use of the services of contractors. According to a statement recently made, in 
three depart ment.s in which small peasant ownership prevails there are 298 thresh- 
ing societies. In 1930 these societies gave 9,936 days’ w^ork for ii,*9oo co-opera- 
tors. The number of days in relation to the number of co-oj>crators is proof that the 
work is done for the benefit of small farmers whose crop in most cases could be dealt 
with by the thresher in one day or less. 

There is also a development of co-operative elevators for the storage of grain, 
making it possible to organise regular supplies on the market. When these are more 
numerous they will act as a check on the ru.sh of oft'ers immediately following the 
harvest, which result in a price fall of which the peasant wiio is obliged to sell is the 
victim. 

In a time of crisis it is impossible to consider improvements in buildings. It 
should be noted that the electrification of the rural areas has made rapid progre.ss in 
the course of the last few years, and that it is carried out by means of State 
subsidies and advances. The result has been that not only do the peasants enjoy 
the much appreciated advantage of better lighting, but also the possibility of 
utilising labour-saving equipment in the farmhouse and buildings. In many cases 
also a supply of drinking water has been or wdll be laid on by the Rural Engineering 
Department. The result will be an advance in the general health and hygienic 
conditions of the rural workers with consequent improvement in conditions of 
labour. 

Considerable advance has been made in both general and technical education. 
The syllabus of work in the primary school has been transformed so that it forms 
a preparation for the farming occupation. Post-school courses, instruction by cor- 
respondence, lessons in household instruction for girls are organised, either by the 
Departments of Agriculture and Public Instruction or by the agricultural associa- 
tions. 

For a long time past the co-operative supply associations have developed a larger 
and more judicious employment of chemical fertilisers. This year a perceptible re- 
duction has been noted in the purchases of fertiliser in the agricultural co-operative 
societies. It is the direct result of the crisis and the proof that the purcliasing power 
of the peasants is already reduced. If this involves a reduction in cropping it may 
be concluded that the crisis is itself acting automatically against over-production. 

It is unnecessary to recall here that the institution of agricultural credit has been 
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functioning in France for more than 30 years. In special cases agricultural credit 
reinforces the power of resisting the crisis. But its effect is clearly limited. The 
appeal to credit in a period of crisis of which neither the gravity nor the duration can 
be foreseen involves risks which it is unnecessary to emphasise. 

Finally legislation intervenes with an effect which is somewhat variable to 
protect the peasant farmers in the economic danger which they have to face, and in 
the first instance by the raising of tariff barriers. It is well known that in con- 
sequence of the customs duties, wheat is sold at this moment in P'rance at three times 
the world price. This fact presumes no doubt on the part of consumers an effort of 
solidarity which cannot be indefinitely prolonged, but which can quite legitimately 
be called into requisition. France protects her peasant farmers, and returns to 
them only what she has obtained from them, since it is they who defended France 
with a heroic devotion. The detail of the measures which have l)een adopted by 
the French legislation will be found in Document No. 2 of the recent World Wheat 
Conference held in Rome on 26 March. Similar provisions have been taken in 
favour of other products, meat, dairy produce, sugar beet, etc. These measures 
have been up to now efiicacious. 

It is on this account that it is still too soon to say what is the resistance of the 
Prencli peasant farming class to the cri.sis. Undoubtedly the crisis is already felt. 
The complaints of the growers, the obvious diminution of their purchasing power, 
the intensification of the rural exodus is proof that the peasant class is involved in 
the struggle and are suffering under it. Up to now they have put up a gcxxl defence 
both of themselves and thanks to the help they have had. It is only in the event 
of the crisis being prolonged that it wall be possible to judge of the strength of the 
resistance of the peasant farmer. . 

M. Axtgiv Lakibiv, 

Doctiur ds sciences dcon.miqucs. 

Seerdt tire gineral 

deja C'fnfiddrdtion natiomle des Associations AgrUohs* 


CO-OPERATION 

Agricultural Co-operation in Czechoslovakia (Continued) 

E. — Co-OrEKATIVE SOCIETIES FOR THE FURchASE OF FARM REQUISITES 
AND THE SAEE OF AGRICIJI.TURAE PRODUCTS. 

The origin of agricultural co-operative trading dates back to the time when the 
Karapellk banks began to organise co-operative agricultural credit. In addition 
to credit, they undertook, also, as has already been stated, the purchase of agricul- 
tural requisites, mainly the purchase of fertilisers, lime, coal and benzine. At the 
same time as the first Kampelfk banks were formed, special co-operative agricultural 
trading establishments made their appearance. These were constructed on a large 
scale, and were intended to concentrate the trade in agricultural products so as to 
influence the market. It proved impo.ssible to carry this programme into effect, 
or to fix the method of paying the farmers who supplied cereals, as they preferred 
to self their wheat to grain merchants at fixed prices. Hence it followed that these 
first co-operative warehousing schemes could not last long, and that by the end of 
last century they had almost completely disappeared. At the beginning of the 
twentieth century the co-operative societies for purchase and .sale began to be form- 
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ed on sounder bases, relying on the co-operative credit societies and their Federa- 
tions, which at that time were already much developed. These new agricultural 
trading societies became increasingly vigorous ; they did not however succeed 
in concentrating the trade in cereals and thus could not become an important 
factor in the formation of cereal prices. They undertook during the war the 
official purchase of cereals, a fact which much contributed to the development 
of their organisation and increase in the number of societies. Constituted thus 
solidly they entered on the new jx^st-war conditions, and they were able success- 
fully to undertake the part allotted to them after the termination of hostil- 
ities of provisioning the population and thereby replacing the control system, Wlien 
in 1922 freedom of trading was re-established, the business done by them in con- 
nection with the cereal trade, which up to then they had dominated, declined con- 
siderably. None the less, several of them were able to keep certain positions al- 
ready attained so that at the present time the co-operative societies for purchase 
and sale play an important part in the sale of cereals in Czechoslovakia. There 
are even some regions where the farmers sell their wheat exclusively to the co-oper- 
ative societies, and where the grain merchants have completely disappeared. 
Accordingly Czechoslovakian agricultural co-operation is rendering increasingly 
important services to the cereal • rade, and it is possible to foresee a time when it 
wall attain the end envisaged and centralise in its owm hands dlie* cereal trade of 
the wdiole country. 

The co-operative w'arehousing societies sell, besides cereals, other products 
supplied by their members, especially potatoes, beans, oilseeds, etc. Although the 
sale of agricultural products already represents an important part of their trading 
affairs, it is the purchase of farm requisites wdiich is the main object of the co-oper- 
ative societies of this t3'pe. They supply farmers at low* rates wath seeds, forage, 
fertilisers, coal, lime, cement, even farm machines. Agricultural co-operation al- 
ready plays an important part in the importing of some kinds of commodities, 
especially in that of fertiliser, where it takes a leading position, in the importation 
of forage, and esjxcially in that of maize. The total value of the commodities 
sold by these societies in 1929 is almost double the value of those sold by the Cen- 
tral trading societies, shown in the table attached to the chapter dealing wath central 
organisation. 

In 1930, there were in Czechoslovakia 351 agricultural co-o})erative societies 
for purchase and sale, including 244 Czech, 77 German, one Polish and 29 in Slo- 
vakia and Ruthenia. Ninety per cent, of the members are farmers, mainly small 
jieasant farmers, with land not exceeding 20 hectares. The average number of 
members of one of these co-oixrative societies is 573. The officers of the admin- 
nistrative organs are elected by the General Assembly, and only their actual out- 
of-pocket expenses are paid. The co-operative societies are managed by experts 
who are engaged if they have the required theoretical and practical know^ledge. 
Any ordinary member has a right to take part in the general meeting, to vote and 
to enjoy all the advantages for which the constitution makes proviwsion. He is on 
the other hand obliged to subscribe shares, usually equivalent to 100 Czechoslovak 
crownivS, to guarantee in accordance with the terms of the constitution the engage- 
ments made by the society up to the value of from one to ten shares, to supply 
his own products to the society, and to purchase from it all the farm requisites 
he needs. The activity of the co-operative warehousing societies is not merely 
trading ; they also endeavour to improve the value of products supplied by their 
members, by means of seed selection, the analysis of fertilisers, the manufacture 
of molasses cake, etc. They have at their disposal well equipped warehouses and 
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technical plant. The average capacity of a warehouse is 8)736 quintals. The 
co-operative societies for purchase and sale are also accomplishing a remarkable 
educational work, by propagating among farmers the best methods of agricultural 
technique, instructing them in the use of fertilisers, and giving them information 
on price formation, etc. Mention has already been made of the central organisa- 
tions, with which the societies arc linked. It may be added that the co-operative 
warehousing societies, affiliated to the Prague Central Union of Co-operative Agri- 
cultural Societies, to the number of 98, are organised within the unofficial re- 
gional Associations to act as intermediaries, when it is a question of trade, between 
the co-operative societies and the central organisation. Some of the warehousing 
societies have their own mills, bakeries, and even their machine shops and their 
central electric powerhouses. In addition there are in Czechoslovakia 65 indepen- 
dent co-operative milling and bakery societies, viz., 42 Czech and 23 German 
societies. 

The co-oj)erative warehousing societies have suiTered noticeabl}^ from the agri- 
cultural crisis, and severe losses have been registered. The fact that the co-ojxir- 
ative societies have been obliged to make grants of fairly considerable sums to mem- 
bers in difficulties has made their situation particularly difficult . In spite of these 
exceptional conditions, the co-operative warehousing societies are generally equal 
to the position, owing to the support given by the central organisations, and they 
are endeavouring, under their supervision, to consolidate their economic bases, 
especiall)' b}' introducing into their operations the most suitable and most scien- 
tific trading methods. 

F. — FakmERS' SOCIETIICS FOR Tim SUPPLY OF HOUSKIIOTl) REQUISITES. 

These co-operative societies, the object of which is primarily to supply farmers 
with household articles, are diffused more esjiecially in Slovakia and Ruthenia, 
where there are in all 1,006. Before the war these societies were of considerable 
importance in these provinces, representing with the co-operative credit societies 
the only form of co-operative society known. They supplied the Slovakian and 
Rutheniaii peasants not only with foodstuffs and household articles but also with 
farm implements, etc. In the historic countries tliis type of co-operative society 
is of little importance and there are only 105 Czech societies, 5 German and 7 Polish 
in these provinces making with the societies of Slovakia and Ruthenia a total 
of 1,123 in all. 


Cx. — Co-operative sate of livestock. 

Sales of livestock form a branch of trading which is least penetrated by the 
co-operative idea. Co-opera rive socieries for the improvement and sale of live- 
stock were highly developed and diffused particularly in Moravia and in the moun- 
tainous regions of Bohemia, but their activities were almost exclusively limited to 
obtaining pure bred bulls for their members and in laying out pasture. At the same 
time they were not without initiative in the matter of livestock sales. Four Central 
territorial organisations were set up for the sale of live stock ;these now form 
part of the “ Centrokoperativ In 1924 the co-operative societies of Bohemia 
formed at Prague a trading company for the sale of stock, and this company, known 
as “ Zemka occupies already a very important position in the supply of pig 
products to the city of Prague. The great importance of animal production for 
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agriculture under present conditions has resulted recently in the systematic organi- 
sation of the co-operative sale of live stock. The foundation of a Company for 
the sale of Livestock [Zemldtlsh^ svaz pro zpenBiovani dohytka) in 1930 at Prague 
is only the first milestone of the road to be followed. The question is now one 
of appl^dng co-operative methods to all the livestock markets of the Republic. 

There are in Czechoslovakia 213 co-operative societies for the improvement and 
sale of stock, including 26 Czech and 44 German societies in Bohemia, 99 Czech, 
31 German and 2 Polish in Moravia and Silesia, 11 in Slovakia and in Ruthenia. 


H . — Co-operative societies for production. 

The co-operative idea is also applied in Czecho.slovakia in the transformation 
of agricultural jjroducts, in particular products of the milling and bakery societies 
already mentioned and of dairies, distilleries, starch factories and chicory drying 
societies. 

(a) Co-operative Dairies. 

The first attempts at organisation of the joint sale of dairy products date from 
the year 1880 ; no schemes were however carried through before 1890 the date of 
the formation of the first co-operative dairies. Their development in the different 
regions depended on the possibility of placing the products on the markets of the 
large centres. These conditions were especially favourable in Moravia from the 
proximity of the important market of Vienna. In Bohemia and in the industrial 
distiicts of the West the co-operative dairies were about equally numeroiis. During 
the war, the milk supply became so inadequate that the dairy societies \yere obliged 
to cease working almost entirely^ They recovered only slowly from the disastrous 
effects of the war, and it was only in the course of the last few years that they 
regained their former output capacity and adapted themselves t^ new conditions. 
vSince then decided progress has been made, the number and output of the socie- 
ties have considerably increased, the organisation of the sale of products has 
been improved, buildings have been reconstructed or modern teclmical methods 
•have been introduced. Moravia is always at the head of the organisation of co- 
operative dairies, a fact partly due to the existence in Moravia of the Kromefii 
Higher School of Dairying which is celebrated. 

With a view to ensuring a milk supply to the population of the large towms in 
Czechoslovakia, the so-called consumers' dairies have been founded. The idea 
is by applying co-operative methods to biing into harmony the interests of con- 
sumers and peasants. Since the carrying out of the agrarian reform it is the pea- 
sants rather than the large landowners who are the milk suppliers, and they are in 
a position to meet the whole of the demand, so that Czechoslovakia is self- 
vsufficing in regard to milk supply^ The co-operative dairies regidarly send their 
butter and cheese for grading so thai: regular control is established. Standardisation 
of butter and cheese, the organisation of a market information service, centralisation 
of the trade in dairy products and the adaptation of the existing legal measures to 
modern requirements, are part of the general programme. A number of courses of 
instruction are organised for housewives, and propaganda of an active kind is car- 
ried on among the farmers whose collaboration is sought for. The total number 
of co-operative dairies in Czechoslovakia is at present 398, including 77 Czech and 
31 German in Bohemia, 129 Czech and 125 German in Moravia and Silesia, and 36 
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inT Slovakia and Rnthenia. The average production capacity of a co-operative 
dairy was, in 1926, as follows : 

In Bohemia In Moravia 


Quantity of milk supplied in litres 767,898 636,225 

Quantity of milk and cream for direct consumption 
in litres 399,459 88,227 

Quantity manufactured into butter kg 13,486 22,560 

Quantity manufactured into cheese kg 14,289 36,949 

Quantity manufactured into white cheese kg. . . . 8,152 2.211 

Quantity manufactured into small cheeses (in sixties) — 616 


It appears from this statement tliat in Moravia more attention is given to 
the manufacture of dairy products, while in Bohemia half the milk is supplied direct 
to consumers. In 1929, the producers supplied to all the co-operative dairies of 
Czechoslovakia 300 million litres of milk approximately, aji average of 754,000 
litres per society. The co-operative dairies are grouped under organising centres, 
or unions of dairies associated with the Co-operative Federations. There are two 
trading societies, founded in 1924 at Prague and at Brno engaged in the market- 
ing of dairy jKoducts and eggs. These two societies are on the point of amalga- 
mation. 

(b) Co-operative Distilleries and Starch Factories, 

These organisations are found more especially in the mountain regions, and 
in particular on the tableland situated on the frontier of Bohemia and Moravia, where 
the cultivation of potatoes is of special importance. The value of the distilleries 
to the cultivator lies not merely in the opportunity given for utilisation of the 
surplus crop of potatoes, but also in the fact that the refuse from the distilleries 
is of high value as stock feed. Although before the war there were in exist- 
ence on the territory of Czechoslovakia 92 agricultural distilleries, the first of which 
were founded about 1900, at that time the great majority of the distilleries belong- 
ed either to the large estates or to manufacturers. The farmers were thus merely 
the suppliers of potatoes, and they were at the mercy of the distilleries attached to 
the estates. The agrarian reform, under which the estates were abolished and the 
lands given to peasant farmers, was naturally accompanied by far-reaching changes 
in these conditions, changes that are reflected very clearly in the following data. 


Season 

Agricultural distilleries 
in Csedxoslovakia 

Total Co-operative 

N^ber 

of 

members 

Production of alcohol 
in hectolitres 

of all of the co-operative 


number 

distill^-ies 

distilleries 

distilleries 

1922-23 . . 

926 

II 2 

5,720 

310,009 

47.447 

1924-25 . . 

9II 

. ^50 

7.653 

355.264 

100,034 

1926*27 . . 

• 908 

235 

11,998 

360,974 

157.135 
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The figures for the non-co-operative distilleries refer especially to Slovakia and 
Ruthenia. There is constant pressure being exerted to secure transformation of 
these into co-operative societies. 

Government decrees limit each year the total quantity of fuel alcohol which 
may be manufactured in Czechoslovakia. Each distillery must obtain a special 
permit, and the quantity of alcohol for the co-operative distilleries is fixed in re- 
lation to the aiea farmed, the number of members of the co-operative society, and 
even to the kind of raw material used fr the manufacture. Distilleries utilising po- 
tatoes only are authorised to distil a quantity of alcohol 25 per cent, higher. In 
1929 the total quantity of alcohol was limited to 640,000 hi. of which 467,000 hi. 
was obtained from agricultural disrilleries. The share of the 294 co-operative 
distilleries in this total was 233,600 hi. or 36.5 per cent, of the total quantity allowed 
for Czechoslovakia. The agricultural area, which serves as a basis for the fixing 
of the quantity, amounted in that year to 248,075 hectares, or on an average 843 
ha. per society. The average membership of a distillery was 55 members. 

The co-operative distilleries also have their central trading organisation and in 
addition a central organisation devoting attention to questions of management and 
technique. 

There are still in existence, in Czechoslovakia, a certain number of co-operative 
starch factories working however under unfavourable conditions on * account of the 
absence of markets and the competition of maize starch imported from abroad. 
At the present time there are in Czechoslovakia 306 co-operative distilleries and 
starch factories, viz,, 244 Czech, 29 German and 33 in Slovakia. 

(c) Co-operative Societies for Drying of Chicory, 

A very remarkable jnece of work has been done by agricultural co-operation 
in Czechoslovakia in the sphere of chicory production and in the preparation and 
trade in the derived products. The first chicory drying societies date from 1900 ; 
the introduction in 1906 of customs duties on dried chicory roots so far en- 
couraged the movement that the organisation of these societies was even before 
the war very well developed. The requirements in dried chicory of the whole of 
ancient Austria were covered by the production of the historic countries. At the 
present time, the whole of the surplus quantities of chicory ex})orted to other coun- 
tries from Czechoslovakia amounting to from 50,000 to 70,000 quintals is supplied 
by the co-operative societies. The share of these societies in the total production 
of chicory in Czechoslovakia amounts to about 60 per cent. The quality of 
Czechoslovakian chicory is celebrated, and the products of the chicory roasting 
factory established by the societies at Hrades Krdlove under the title of Kavo- 
prumysl (Coffee industry) are highly esteemed. The 33 chicory co-operative so- 
cieties are confined to Bohemia, and are affiliated to the Prague Central Union of 
agricultural co-operative societies, and also to a vocational organisation, known as 
the “ Confederation of driers of chicory and beetroot". 

(d) Co-operative Spinning Mills and Societies for Production 
of Flax and Flax Products, 

Foreign competition acts as a handicap to the activity of these societies which 
are intended to assist in the improvement of the difficult position of the small 
weavers and encourage the production of flax in the mountain regions, formerly 
a very flourishing branch of agriculture in the Czech comitries. In spite of all the 
efforts that were made after the war, the situation of these societies leaves much to 
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be desired. It is hoped however to improve it by the introduction of methods of 
standardisation and centralisation of the trade in flax products. There are in all 
36 of these societies, including 23 Czech, 12 German, and one in Slovakia. They 
are organised into co-operative Federations, and belong to a Central Union. 

(e) Other Co-operative Societies for Production, 

There are still a certain number of other co-operative societies for production, 
among which the most numerous and best developed are the societies for growing 
and marketing of fruit and vegetables ; after these the co-operative grazing societies. 
Some societies for joint farming, the outcome of the agrarian reform, have not yet 
shown proof of their value. The Czechoslovakian peasant is not an upholder of 
this type of farming, and in consequence these societies are mainly recruited from 
among the farm workers of the former estates. 


1 , — Farm machine and electric suppi.y societies. 

From 1904 onwards there had been a movement for supplying electric power 
at low rates to fanners and for bringing about systematic electrification of the coun- 
try side by means of co-operative organisation. After the war the idea received a 
powerful stimulus in the law of 22 July IQ19 relating to electrification. This law 
contained a provision in virtue of which 75 million crowns were devoted to the en- 
couragement of the formation of co-operative electric supply societies. The last 
ten years have seen immense progress in the electrification of the country, partic- 
ularly in Bohemia, progress which is due to a well established programme of work 
and to the close collaboration of the State, of the self-governing administrations, and 
generally of town and rural circles. Under these favourable conditions a whole 
system of agiicultural co-operative electric supply societies has grown up. Apart 
from the small co-operative societies of limited capacity, formerly more numerous, 
but now disappearing, two types of societies of this kind are distinguished : i. two 
large electric power stations serving very large areas in Bohemia and Moravia, 
2. consumers’ co-operative societies associated with Federations of electricity which 
have headquarters in large centres, and distribute currenc to their members, obtain- 
ed from the town or private power stations. 

Co-operative societies for the joint utilisation of farm machines were formed 
more especially between 1904 and 1911. After this latter year their development 
ceased and at the present time there are not more than about 200. It cannot how- 
ever be concluded that farmers are not interested in the joint utilisation of machinery ; 
the fact that these societies do not show an increase is largely due to the circumstance 
that the co-operative electric supply societies themselves undertake the functions 
of co-operative farm machine societies. The total number of Czechoslovakian 
co-operative farm machine and electric supply societies in 1930 was 1935, including 
1496 Czech societies (1372 in Bohemia), 432 German and 7 in Slovakia, 

For installation of the transmission systems, as well as for supply of necessary 
material the co-operative societies make use of a wholesale company trading in 
electric articles, founded under the title of Ves " in 1923 by the Prague Central 
Union of Agricultural Co-operative Societies. 


O. Saseo. 
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liininarv' study. Oxford : Clarendon l^ess (Humphrey Milford). 6s. net. 

[Basing his conclusions on a wealth of statistics, presented both in the form of tables 
and of diagrams, the author oi this study endeavours to trace the influence of the various 
factors affecting the prices of cattle and beef, of sheep, mutton and lamb, and of pigs 
aJid pig products in Great Britain. He shows the variations, vrhether they take the form 
of long-time trends or of cyclical fluctuations, in home supplies, in imported supjflies, and 
in demand, and the relations of these variations to the fluctuations in prices, or rather 
purchasing power ", that is, prices adjusted in accordance with the general price- 
level. 

Contrary to wdiat has often been assumed, the author found that there was very 
little relation between the supply and “ purchasing powder " of beef. The demand, as 
represented by the "purchavsing power" of wages, was about five times more important 
*in the determination of the "purchasing power " of fat cattle than the .supply. The hopes 
of higher prices for cattle, based on an alleged shortage of the world-sui^ply, would seem 
to be illusory. 

There is a fairly close relationship between the number of slieep in Great Britain at 
any time and the " purchasing power " of prime mutton, but tlie demand is of greater 
im^rtance than the supply in determining the " purchasing power " ot the inferior 
qualities. 

Imports of pork being small, the number of pigs in Great Britain is the most impor- 
tant factor in determining the " purchasing power " of pork, and even in determining 
that of bacon, imports of which are large, & home-produced supply is more effective 
than the quantities imxiorted. 

There is no evidence of cyclical fluctuations in tlie production of cattle in Great Brit- 
ain. but there are definite cyclical fluctuations in the numbers of sheep and of pigs. The 
cycle of sheep production varies from 6 to 9 years, the more recent cycles lasting alwut 
9 years. Before 1904 the cycle of pig production was from five to six years, but since 
that date it has tended to b^me shorter, and now varies between tliree and four years]. 
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AGRICULTURAL LEGISLATION 


Summary of Laws and Regulations. 

Franc e. — Loi cles fiijanccvs dii 31 mars 1931 etimati^re a^icole. — Journal Officiel, 
No. 77, avril 1931). 

The financial law of March 31st 1931 contains measures which affect seven different 
aspects of agriculture namely : — 

1. Measures affecting rural property. 

2. Taxes and supertaxes, 

3. Natural calamities. 

4. Improvement of livestock and fishery. 

5. Agricultural credit. 

6. Land improvements (hydraulic and electric works). 

7. Kstabli.shment of offices of erquirv^ 

It is now propo.scd to examine in turn these seven headings. 

1. Articles 4 and 5 of tlie law modify the composition of the Central and Depart- 
mental Commission for I^aiid Valuation. In certain cases exemptions are granted from 
death duties in the case of rural property passuig in direct .succession (art. 18). 

2. I'hese measurcvS affect tea, wheat, alcohol and sugar. In virtue of article 39 the 
super-duty on tea is rai.sed from 60 to 300 francs. Article 23 lowers the import duty on 
Algerian hard wheat. In the matter of alcohol the supertax of 250 francs is extended 
to Corsica which shall re<‘eive the same .share of the common fund and on the same con- 
ditions as other departments (art. 25). Article 31 givtj^ exem]>tion from certain dii . i s 
in the case of sugar and glucose employed, under conditions laid down by the adniin- 
ivStration, in the jneparatioii of veriiioutlis and wine aperitijs intended for exportation. 

3. The law’ fiurther deals with the mea.sures for repairing damage camsed by .storms 
and floods. Article 81 fixes at 1.5 the rate of intere.st on loans granted to departments, 
communes and public establishments irre.sp ctise of the amount of the loan. 

4. The number of donkey stallions in the national studs is incrc'ased (art. <j8). Ar- 
ticle 107 on the other hand makes provisions for the constitution of .syndical associations 
for the slock ug with fish of vvatercoursefi .unsuitable for navigation of floating. 

5. Tile law considers agricultural credit under three aspects : — 

(a) medium term cr^its ; 

ih) long term credits : 

\c) inve.stment of the vsurplus fimds of agricultural chambers. 

{a) Article 155 fixes at 280 million francs for the financial year 1931-32 the maximum 
sum wliich the Mini.ster of Finaiice is authorized to take from the Deposit Bank in order 
to facilitate by means of fresh State advances the granting of medium term loans with the 
object of intensifying agricultural production. 

{b) Article lOo fixes the sum available for long term loans at 77 million francs for 
the financial year 1931-32. 

(r) Article i6i lays down that the undisposed capital of Departmental and Region- 
al Chambers of Agriciilture may be dejx)sited on the same terms tis those granted to other 
customers in agricultural co-opera'ive credit banks con.stituted in accordance w’itli the 
law of 5 x\ugu.st 1930 ; Clianibers of Agriculture are wdth this object allowed to become 
members of the agricultural credit banks ; their liability wdli howe\’er be allowed in no ca.se 
to exceed the amoimt of their .shares. 

6. Article 198 grants subsidies for hydraulic and rural engineering w^orks up to a 
total of 300 million francs. The amomit of the loans intended to facilitate the distribu- 
tion of electrical ]>ow’er in the countryside is fixed at 150 million francs for the financial 
year i 931-3^ • 

7. Article 103 e.stablishes an economic service in the central administration of the 
Ministry of Agriculture. 

Great Britain. — The Agricultural Marketing Bill, No. 257, 1930. 

[The main ])urpose of this bill is to enable vsehemes to be made for regulating the 
inarketing of certain agricultural products by producers. These schemes are regional 
ill character and must be submitttHi by jxirsons ‘ ‘ who satisfy the Minister that they 
are substantially representative of the persons who produce that product in the area to 
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which the scheme is applicable ” (First Schedule of the Bill). The scheme may be ap- 
proved by the Minister with or without modifications if he is satisfied that the scheme will 
“ conduce to the more efficient production and marketing of tlie regulated product 
and to the stabilisation of the price of that product. Any iriodifications proposed 
by the Minister .shall be notified to the producers who may, if they so desire, withdraw 
tlie sclienie, if the scheme has been approved the Minister shall issue an order to that 
effect. This order shall have the force of an act of Parliament. 

Coming to the schemes themselves we find that they provide for the voluntary 
registration of producers and the elw^tion of boards, of representatives. These Boards 
have wide powers described in claUvSes 3,-4 and 5 of the Bill, conferred upon them by the 
relative scheme. The scheme (clause 4) must lay down that “ no sale of tlie regulated 
]>roduct shall be made by any producer who is not either a registered producer or a per- 
son exempted from regi.stration " on grounds specified in the scheme. Secondly pro\d- 
sion must be made for the imposition of fines on persons contravening the scheme and 
for arbitration. Clause 3 on the other hand details a wide range of matters for which 
the scheme may provide. Tlius the Board may be empowered to “ Imy, sell, grade, 
]>ack, store, adapt for sale, insure, advertise or tran.sport the regulated produce " 
or prepare and sell articles manufactured from that produce. Again the scheme may 
require registered prodm^ers to “ .sell the regulated j^roduct or any kind, variety or 
grade thereof only to, or through the agency of, the l>oard Thirdly the vSchenie may 
empower the Board to detemiine the kind, variety, grade or quantity of prcxlucts to be 
sold, the .sale price, the persons to whom or through whose agency the [iroducts may be 
.sold as well as the grading, packing, storing, advertising and trans])orting of the jiro- 
duct. Kvery Board is to pos.se.s.s a fund, bevies ma}' be made on producers for the 
ojieration of the scheme, and loans ma}^ also be made to producers. 

'I'lie interest of the general public is protected by the cstabli.shment (claii.se 7) of 
'* Con.snmers’ Committees The.se are to be comjxxsed of a cbairmaii and not le.ss than 
six other meinbers to lie appointed bj^ the Mini.ster. The committees are required to 
consider the effect of the scheme on con.sumers, as well as any complaints made by them. 
I4kewi.se the Mini.ster shall aj)})(iint a .sjiecial “ Committee of Inve.stigation to consider 
and report on reports made by consumers' committees. ( )n the result of these investi- 
gations the Minister may order the amendment or revocation of the .scheme or require 
the Board adtuinistering the particular .scheme to rectify the ntaltcr, 'i'he Bill (clause 8) 
also provides for annual reports to lie laid by the Minister before Parliament and also 
(clause q) for the creation of " agricultural marketing funds ” to provide loans to boards 
administering marketing .schemes. The amounts and other conditionsofgrantingofthe.se 
loans are to be determined by s]x*c.ial “ Agricultural marketing facilities committees ”]. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED BY THE LIBRARY 

Books. 

American cooperation : a collection of pajxrs and discus.sion.s conipri.sing 
the 6th Summer .session of the American institute of cooperation of Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio, Jime 16-July 23, 1930. v. i-2.Wa.shington, I>. C. In.slitute, 
1930. 

Baade, F. Deutsche Roggenpolitik. Berlin, Der Deut.sche Volkswirt., I()3T. 
94 S., Karten, Dagr. (Schrifteiireihe des Deutsclien Volkswirt, 10). 

[Aus Der Deutsche Volkswirt ", Nr. 6-10, 1930]. 

BECKERaTh, B. von. Wesen mid Werden des fa.scisti.sclien Staafes. Berlin, 
J. Springer, 1927. 155S. 

Broomhaia*S Corn Trade Yearbook, 1931. Liverjxiol, 1931. 

Buck, J. L. Chinese farm economy : a study of 2866 farm.s in .seventeen loca- 
lities and seven provinces in China. Oiicago, The University of Chicago press, f 
476 p. ,pl, ,tab„diagr. 

[References at the end of chapter^]. 


— Ec. 6 In, 
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ButGAiOE. DikKCjion DE I.A STAtiSTiQUE. Statistique agricole pour 

I'annee 1929. Knsemencements et recolte. Sofia, 1930. 

[Titre et texte en bulgare et fran^aisi]. 

Bigby, M. Agricultural co-operation in Czechoslovakia. The Horace Plunkett 
foundation. Tendon, G. Routledge & sons, ltd., 1930. p. 273-369. 

[Reprinted from « Year book of agricultural co-operation », 1930]. 


OiANNiNi FOUNDATION OF ACRicuuTTTFAi, ECONOMICS. Contributions from the 
Oiannini foundation of agricultural economics, year ending J une 30, 1 930. Pajjers 1 - 1 o. 
Berkeley, Uniyensity of California College 01 agriculture, [i93o]» 


Handbuch liber den Preuvssischen Staat, hrsg. vomPreussivSchenStaatsministe- 
rium, fiir das Jahr 1931. 137. Jahrg. Berlin, Becker's Verlag, 193T. 


HoTowETZ, R. Bziesi§6 lat Czechoslowackiej polityki gospodarczej. Warszawa, 
« Polska Gospodarcza », 1930. 65p., carte. 

[Bix ans d’^cononiie jxjlitique en Tcliecoslovaquie (. 


India. BEPARTMENT of COMMERCIAT, INTElJylGENCE AND STATISTICS. Agricultural 
statistics of India, 1928-29. v. i. Calcutta, 1931. 


LuciEn-Graux. Ta Tcliecoslovaquie i^conoraique. Paris, G. Picker, 1930. 632P., 
pi, carte, 28,5cm. 

[Rapport k Monsieur le Ministre du commerce et de I'industrie]. 

[References, p. 553-628]. 


Mf:ats, T. W. Agricultural accounts. 3rd ed. revised by L. F., Foster. I<ondon, 
Gee & CO., ltd., 1930. 55p.,tab. (The accountants* library, v. 4), 


Mortara, C. Prospettive economiche. iima ed., 1931. Milano. Univensitfi 
Boccoiii, 1931. 


Murray, K. A. H. Factors affecting the prices of livestock in Great Britain. 
Oxford, The Clarendon press, 1931. i8op., tab., diagr. 


Oriental (The) economist yearbook 1931. Tokyo, 1931. 


Pasvoesky, B. Bulgaria's economic position. Wai^iington, The Brookings in- 
stitution, 1930. 409p., map, diagr. 


Tassinari, G. Ba distribuzione del reddito neU'agricoltura italiana. Piacenza 
Federazione italiana dei consorzi agrari, 1931. zqSp.,^ tab., diagr. 


ThiEu^, K. Bie Rntwicklung der Bandwirtschaft im Kreise Stade seit 1885. 
Hannover, Selbstverlag der Gesellscliaft, 1930. 215S., Karte, Biagr. (Wirtschaftswis- 
senschaftliche Gesellscliaft zunii Studium Niedersachsens e. V. Forscliungen, Hft, 7.) 


^ VoGED, E. H. Hauptprobleme der theoretischen Volkswirtschaftslehre auf so- 
zialorgamscher Grmidlage. Berlin, P, Parey, 1931, 484S. 
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WliXAHD, J, F., ed. The Trans-Mississippi West. Boulder, Uiiivensily of Co- 
lorado, 1930. 366p. 


YUGOFF, A. Economic trends in Soviet Ruvssia, translated by Eden and Cedar 
Paul. London, G. Allen & Unwin ltd., [1930]. 349p. 


ZKNTRALVERBAND DKR DEUTSCHKN EANDWIRTSCHAI^IXICHICN GKNOSvSENSCHAF- 

TEN MahrEns, Scheesiens und der Seovakei, Briinn. 37-38. Tatigkcitsbericlit, 
1928/29-1929/30. Briinn, 1929-1930. 2Bde. 


Zentraiykrband DEUTSCHER KunsumvEreine. Jalirbucli. 1931, V. 29. I. Bd. 
Hamburg, 1931. 


Periodicals, (i) (2) 

Annaef:s d'Histoire ecoiioniiquc et sociale. v. 3, 1931.4 foispar an. vStra.sl>ourg. 
Vi. Go int. ; Fr. 70 ctr. 


BuijjmN t^conomique du Gouvenienient de Latta(]niL\ v. 7, 1930. trim. Lat- 
taquie (S3Tie). 

[Direction des Services agricole et economiquel. 


Bueeetin mensuel. Banque centrale cooperative de Bucarest. Centre d’ICtu- 
des. V. I, 1929. mens. Bucarest. 

Crop Report. 1929. mens. Nairobi (Kenya). 

[Department of Agriculture. Statistical Branch]. 

'I'liiC Cyprus Gazette. 1930. irr. Nicosia (Cyprus) Sh. 15/- int. 


Thiv Cyprus Gazette. Agricultural Supplement. 1928. mens. Nicosia (Cyprus). 


Fivimiay Bulletin of economic lufonnation. 1931. Mosko\v. 

U.S.S.R. Chamber of Couinierce for We.steni Trade]. 

loURlDlTCHESKl Arkhiv. (Archives juridiques). v. 2, 1929. biinestr. vSotia. 
Lev. 200 int. 


louRlDiTCHESKi Pregled. (Revue jiiridique). v. 32, 11931. |mens. Sofia. I^ev. 100 
hit. ; Lev. 130 6 tr, 


Kon'ionkTOURA mirovogo KhoziaXstva. Seriia A,-B. (La Conjoucture de I’Eco- 
nomie inondiale. Series A.-B, 1929. mens. Moskva. R. 24 int. 

K an SSSR. Sektsiia Kon’ionktoury mirovogo Khoziai’stva. 

economique de I'URSS Section pour la Conjoncture de rEconojiiie)]. 


(1) Previous list January 1930. The list will continue in subsequent numbers. 

(2) List of abbrevations: bihebd. (twice weekly), bimens, (twice monthly), bimestr. (two monthly), 
hebd. (weekly), int. (price f6r the interior), ^tr. (foreign countries), irf. (irregular), mens, (monthly), 
N, S. (new series) sem. (half yearly), s. (series), q. (daily), trim, (quarterly), v. (volume). 




MONTHLY CROP REPORT 
AND AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 


The following notes refer to crop conditions quoted in the crop reports and in the tables. — Crop 
condition according to the system of the country: Germany ^ Austria^ Hungary ^ Luxemburg and Czecho- 
slovakia: 1 aa excellent, 2 *= good, 3 = average, 4 = bad, 5 = very bad; France: 100 = excellent, 70 = 
good, 60 = fairly good, 50 *= average, 30 = bad ; Lithuania, Poland, Sweden and Switzerland : 5 = excellent, 
4 = good, 3 *= average, 2 =» bad, i => very bad ; Netherlands : 90 =« excellent, 70 =- good, 60 fairly 
good, 50 «= below average ; U. S. S, R. : 5 = good, 4 = above the average, 3 = average, 2 = belcm average, 
I = bad ; United States : 100 = crop condition which promises a norfnal yield. — For other countries the 
system of the Institute is employed : 100 = crop condition which promises a yield equal to the average of 
the last ten years. 


CEREALS 

I'lie data on cereal crops are now almost complete, the first estimates for Argentina 
having lately arrived. In the following table, accordingly, will be found the data for 
almost all the ])roducing countries of the world (excepting the U. S. S. R. and China, for 
which complete and detailed e.stimates are lacking). 

I'or wheat the puxluction of 1930 appears to be one of the highest ever obtained, 
being inferior only to the exceptional crop of 1928. This result is due to the occurrence 
of abundant har\x*sts both in the northeni and the southern hemisphere, whereas generally 
a certain alteniation is to be observed between the movement of tlie totals in the two 
hemispheres. Another di.stiiictive feature of the wheat crop of 1930 is the general 
abundance of the crop in the countries that are predominantly ex]K)rters, in contrast to 
the poorness of the crop in the greater part of the imix)rting countries ; this situation is 
quite the reverse of that in 1929. 

The cro]) appears to be especially large in the two great exporting countries of the 
southern hemisphere, where the area sowm to wheat had been so greatly extended as 
to be the largest ever devoted to the crop. In Argentina and Australia about 38 million 
acres have been sown to wheat in 1930, an increase of 4 million as compared with 1929 
and of about 8 million as compared with the average of the preceding quinquennium. 

The Argentine crop has suffered from rust, which has somewhat reduced the unit 
yield, but the total crop is estimated at 1O3 million centals (271 million bushels) not- 
withstanding, one of the largest of recent years ; that of Australia, which has suffered 
from the exceptionally rainy weather experienced at the time of ripening and harvesting 
s also by far the largest ever attained in the Commonw^ealth. The total production of 
the two countries, wdiich attains 286 million centals (476 million busliels) a figure exceeded 
only in 1928, places about 200 million centals (330 million bushels) of exportable new 
crop at tlie disposal of importing countries. 

As for world production of other cereals (excluding the U. S. vS. R.), that; of lye appears 
to be excellent, exceeded only by the record productions of last year and 1925 , tliat oi 
barley, though not yet completely known, through tlie absence of the estimate for India, 
appeals to be much above the average and tliat of oats, which may be taken as complete, 
represents an average, since tlie poorness of the crop in I^urope has been compensated 
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Production of cereals. 


Countries 

I 1930 

i 1929 

j 1928 

1927 

! 1926 

1 1925 1 

1924 

Europe (27 ctmnlrics) 

(Millton centals). 

Wheat, 

. I KI 8 : 808 1 845 : 

765 

! 730 

842 ! 

638 

North America (3 countries). . . . 

. i 75r> 

675 

i 896 : 

822 

1 749 

640 ! 

682 

Asia (5 comitries) 

. ; 2 (« 

227 

! 203 

235 

i 229 

i 231 

247 

Africa (6 countries) 

. : «7 

80 

i 69 ; 

60 

64 

i 71 : 

69 

Argentiusi 

Ifwl 

08 

i 209 

160 

138 

115 ' 

115 

Au.stnUia 

123 

76 

i 06 

71 

<)6 

1 : 

tw 

Ocucral Totals (.13 countries) . . 

. ; 2,194 

2,014 

1 2,318 

2,131 

2,006 

1 1,1178 ; 

1,810 

I 2 urf»pt- (24 comilrie.s) 

. j 51 5 

Kye. 

520 

505 

455 

i 126 

536 

371 

North America {2 countries). . . . 

30 

30 

32 

41 

; 30 

31 

44 

Arg.Mitiiia 

4 

2 

Ty 

4 

3 

3 : 

1 

(ieticral Totals (27 countries) . . 

, 55K 

.561 

542 ! 

.500 ■ 

I 450 

5:0 

416 

r;uroi)c (27 countries) 

350 

Barley. 

: 394 3.54 

313 

320 

319 

269 

North AmtTicii (2 countries) . , . 

223 

195 

237 ; 

174 

137 

J44 

130 

Asia (4 countries) 

65 

69 

63 ; 

65 

66 

67 

57 

.Africa (6 c(.)untries) 

40 

55 

57 . 

44 

30 

55 

46 

Argv.ntina 

10 

8 

; 8 i 

7 

0 

8 ; 

3 

General Totals (40 countries) , . 

607 

721 

719 ! 

603 

571 

503 ! 

505 

ICurope (a 6 countries) 

527 

Oats. 

645 

.582 

530 

566 

527 

483 

North America (2 countries). . . . 

505 

489 

614 

528 

52t> 

613 

619 

Africa (4 countries) 

9 

10 

0 

6 

6 

8 

6 

Argentina 

23 

22 

^1 

17 

21 

26 

17 

General Totals ( 3,1 countries) . . . 

i 1,153 

1.166 

1,226 

1,000 

1,122 

1,174 

1 

1,125 

Europe (?7 countries) 

• 

(Million bushels). 

Wheat. 

\ 3,363 1 1.430 1,408 ' 

1 ,2 ( 5 

1.216 

1,405 

1,063 

North America (3 coutitries) 

1.258 

1,125 

1,493 

1,370 

1,249 

1,081 

1,137 

Asia (5 countries) 

446 

370 

330 

301 

.381 

385 

412 

Africa f 6 countries) 

i 111 

134 

115 i 

115 

107 

i no ; 

08 

Argentina 

I 271 

J63 

340 

282 

2:10 

101 , 

191 

Airstralia 

1 205 

126 

160 j 

118 

161 

1 115 

165 

General Totals (43 countries) . . . 

3,6.54 

3.357 

3,864 i 

3, .551 

3,344 

3,21H! [ 

3,06ti 

]'',uroj)e (24 countries) 

010 

Kye. 

1M5 

902 : 

8 l 2 

' 761 

058 i 

063 

North America (2 countries) 

70 

54 

58 : 

74 

j 53 

56 ; 

79 

Argentina 

7 

4 

9 : 

7 

5 

r. 1 

1 

1 

General Totals (27 countries) . . . 

t«H) 

1,003 

069 

893 

819 

t,o.« 1 

743 

Europe (27 countries) 

748 

Darlty 

821 

738 

653 

6<J7 

665 

5fH) 

North America (2 countries) . 

466 

406 

494 

363 

285 

1 }U )1 i 

270 

Asia (4 countries) 

136 

144 

131 

135 

138 

! 140 : 

119 

Africa (6 countries) 

S3 

116 

110 ; 

92 

81 

115 : 

90 

Argentina 

20 

16 

17 

15 

18 i 

17 ! 

7 

General Totals (40 countries) . . , 

1,452 

1,503 

i,4m» ; 

1,258 

; 1,180 

1,238 1 

1,052 

Europe (26 countries) 

, 1,646 

Oats. 
2,015 ; 

1,810 ' 

1,684 i 

1,770 ; 

1,646 : 

1,513 

North America (2 countries) 

1,858 

1,629 ! 

1,920 i 

1,650 ! 

1,6f>4 1 

1.015 1 

1,934 

Africa (4 countries) 

26 

32 

27 1 

20 1 

18 ; 


19 

Argentina 

73 

68 

65 ! 

52 j 

66 ! 

80 1 

63 

General Totals (33 countries) . . . 

i 3,603 

3,644 

3,831 j 

3,406 1 

3,508 1 

3.66(i j 

3,519 
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Area sown with Winter Cereals. 


COU.VTRIUS 


1 Wheat 

Rye 

Barley 

Oats 


% 

X 93 o/ 3 » 

1 % 

! *930/31 

i % 

! *930/3* 

1 % 

1 *930/3* 

1930/31 

i 

! r 92 i- 
1929- 1 1925 
' to 

^930 1 

I- ioo| 1929 i 
; j*=r too 

1 ; 1924- 

^930/31 i 1929- i *925 

1 to 

i ^^30 ; ,^,8- 

1= iOO 1929 
:= 100 

1 ' 1924- 

1930/3* ' 1929- j 1925 i 

i 

j i= 100; 1929 j! 

1 lCX 5 'i 

I 1 *924* 

1930/31 ■ 1929- 1 1925 

1 ^930 1 

100 j 1929 

i S 5 = TOO 


(thousand acres} 


i 

Germany . . .' 

4.324 j 

lOO.Oi 


10,370 00.41 — i 

404; 

101 . 0 ! — : 


_ I 

Bulgariii . . . .; 


100.0; 

1 lO.X 

583 05.0; 130.0; 

i .556' 100 . 0 ! 08..5'! 

514' 

100.0, 117.3, 

— 

— 1 

PiuJ^id .... 

32 i 

IO 8 .O; 

182.0- 

. — i 




I,ithuauia . . .' 

410, 

113.3; 

182.5 

; 1,130 IIO.O’ — ii 

* 

1 : 



: 

Rounmuia ... 


02., 

I } 77.5 

005 02.4 1)108.0:1 

i i; 

230;' 

8.3-5(2)80.71 


— 

Ucraiaa . . . , 

1 . 3 , 002 : 

142 . 0 ; 3 ) 101 .4 

! 12.807 93.0 3)101.1 1 

ll 

;i 

044 81.0 147.8 i 

~ 

- i - ; 


- ' 

Canada . . . .* 

894 ' 

85.8: 

04.4 

_ : 


. - 


Ciiitod States ( 4 ); 

: 42,042; 

08.0. 

08.0 

1,083 104.1 UH).2; 

— ; 


— 

— i 

British India ; 
Punjab . . . 

j 10.700. 

00.3; 

101.4 

i 'ii 

, , i! 

^ i 

! .... 

i 

— ' : 

Algeria 

; 2.470; 

70 . 5 : 

80.3 

5 1424 144.1;: 

2..55r> 

77.7 84.0 

404; 

78.2; 

Tunis : 

1,730 

100,0 

100.0 

1 ■ — i| 

088' 

1(.M).0: 70.5 

: ot> 

100.0 


1 ) 3.7 

94.7 


(i) Pcn.’ciituKe of the tumn for 1923/24 to 1928/29. — (2) Percentage of 1928/29. — (3) Percentage of the mean 
for 1924/25 to 1927/28. — (4) Acreage sown for grain allowance being made for average diversion to other uses. 


for by its abundance in North America. In all, the production of the four cereals in 
1^30 is seen to be one of tlie highest so far recorded ; it would api)ear still greater if 
account were taken of the crops in the U. S. S. R., for which sufficiently detailed infor- 
mation is not yet available bu tof which the results are estimated at 20 % above those of 
1929 for all the cereals and seed legimies, so that a notable revival of cereal exports has 
been possible. It is, in fact, calculated tliat from i August to 10 J aiiuary there were shipped 
from Black Sea ports almost 44 million centals (73 million busliels) of wheat, 16 million 
centals (35 million busliels) of barley and 5 million centals (8 million buwshels) of rye. 

As regards cereal crops of the 1930-31 season it is not yet possible to form an exact 
idea of the possible extension of winter sowings, as the estimates so far communicated 
to the Institute are insufficient in number and completeness. In Europe it may be 
taken as probable tliat there will be a slight contraction in the area sown to wheat, ow- 
ing to the bad weather that prevailed in autumn in certain regions of tlie west and centre, 
intermptiug sowing and in some cases hindering growth. In the United States the winter 
wheat area haa experienced a slight contraction (i.i %) as compared with last year 
while that under rye has increased. There appear to be considerable reductions in 
nortliwest Africa consequent on the adverse weather of the winter season. In the U . vS. S. R. , 
according to the most recent information, there has been a marked increase (of 19 %) 
in wheat area with respect to last year and a moderate contraction in that of rye. In 
the Punjab, the principal zone of wheat production in India, , the wheat area is almost 
the same as that of last year. 
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On the whole, it does not seem that the heavy fall in prices of wheat and rye has 
had any considerable effect in reducing the area under these two crops. 

The progress of cultivation in Europe has been in general fairly satisfactory owing 
to the mild weather, losses having been caused only in certain regions in the west 
(France, Great Britain, Belgium) tlirough excessive rain. 

In the U. vS. S. R. snow Avas rather scanty up to the middle of December, but there 
was then an abrupt fall in temperature accompanied by snowstorms which ipay have 
created unfavourable conditions for cereals in the regions not till then provided 
with a snow covering. 

In the United States the development of winter crops has been in general satis- 
factory ; in some regions, however, more precipitation is desired. 

In North Africa tlie western sections had good rains only in the middle of December 
and the crop situation, which was seriously menaced by drought, w^as then ameliorated. 

Wlieat prices on the principal ex|)ort markets, after a further weakening during 
the second half of December, showed greater resistance during the first half of J anuary 
on the low levels attained. 


Prices of Cereals. 





Wheat 


Rye 


Barley 


Oats 


Date 

Winnipeg 
IT I 

Manitoba 

Chjk»go 
N* 2 
Hard- 
winter 

Buenos 

Aires 

Bailetta 

Minnea- 

polis 

N" 2 

Chicago 

Feeding 

l«(>ndou and I^iverjKX)! 

Buenos 

Ain'S 

Current 

quality 



cents per 

cents per 

pesos p.po*; cents per 

cents per 

shillings 

shillings 

fieso-s p. 



bushel 

bushd 

quintal 

bushel 

bushel 

p. 448 lbs. 

p. 400 Ite. 

per quint. 

October , 

3 ..... . 

78 

81 

8.40 

62 V. 

50 

26/6 

14/- 

3.75 

» 

10 ...... 

72 Vi 

79 Vi 

8.26 

50 

50 

26/6 

.13/9 

3.80 

B 

x7 

71V. 

77 

8.20 

48 

47 

26/6 

13/1 V. 

3.75 

» 

2 ^ 

72 1/4 

80 Vj 

8.00 

49 

46 

26/6 

13/- 

3.60 

B 

3^ •••••« 

I 71 1/4 

: n. 77 Vi 

8.16 

47 

48 

26/0 

12/1 y, 

3.40 

Novem^xtr, 

7 ••••■• 

! 68 V. 

75 

7.60 

43 

43 

26/6 

12/9 

8.20 

t 

14 

1 64 

' 73 Vi 

^ 7.85 

42 

46 

26/3 

1.3/1 H 

.3..30 

B 


63 

: «. 75 H 

6..50 

42 

45 

25/9 

13/6 

3.15 

■ 

28 «*«•«• 

81 V. 

; n. 75 

6.65 

44 

47 

25/9 

14/9 

3.25 

December, 

5 

i 69 Vb 

! 70 Vi 

6.76 

50 

48 

25/6 

1.5/3 

3.35 

B 

12 

1 66 

1 78 Vi 

6.60 

46 

' 52 

26/6 

14/6 

3..30 

» 

19 

53 »/* 

i 78 Vi 

6.40 

43 Vi 

45 

: 25/6 

; 14/4 Yi : 

3.05 

» 

26 

50 •/, 

1 78 H 

!(i) 6.20 

1 .38 

41 

id) 25/6 

(1)13/- 

I 3.00 

January, 

2 , 1 V 31 - - . - 

I 5:1 V* 

! 78 % 

;( 2 ) 6,15 

i 39 

42 

25/6 

14/4 Yi 

1 3.00 

» 

Qf » 

53 V. 

80 

1 6.35 

i 38 >/, 

41 

: 26/- 

n. q. 

1 3.10 


16 , » .... 

53 H 

80 */, 

j 

6,25 i 39 Yt 

1 

1 

1 26/0 

n. q. j 

3.15 


(i) Price of December 24. *— (2) Price of December 31. 


' Germany : The Central OflBlce of Statistics of Germany has published estimates 
of the variations in areas under winter cereals compared witli last year. The data are 
given in the table. Here may be mentioned the tendency to change in crop production 
as a result of the agricultural crisis and measures taken by the Government for the re- 
duction of the rye area. The area under winter rye, in fact, is found to be reduced by 
9.6 % compared witli last year while the wheat and barley areas, have increased by 
6.9% and 1.6% respectively. Not until the vSpring estimates are made, however, 
will an indication be had of the extent to which the reduction in the winter rye area has 
favoured the increase of other crops. 

The definitive data for area and production of winter spelt and cereal mixtures 
are as follows : 



s 





% 

1930 

1930 

1939 

1924-28 

1929 ** TOO 

1924-28 “ TOO 



Area. 



Winter spelt (1000 acre.s) 293 


. 308 

97-3 

9 . 5-3 

Cereal mixtures » 886 

908 

(j) 888 

Production, 

97.6 

(I) 99.8 

Winter spelt ( 1 000 centals) 3, 048 
Cereal mixtures (1000 bu- 

3.321 

3.II2 

91.8 

98.0 

shels) 21,486 

(looo centals). . . . 12,461 

25/>59 

14,882 

(1) 23,009 

(1) 13.345 

837 

(I) 93-4 


iisiria : After some rather warm days at the beginning of December there was 
a fall in temperature accompanied by mists. On about the loth of the month there 
was heavy precipitation, chiefly in the form of snow. The sky then cleared and severe 
night frosts occurred. The rise in temperature before Christmas caused considerable 
melting of snow. 

In the period of most severe frost the winter vsowdngs were protected by a snow' cover. 
The alternation of frost and thaw' caused some damage to winter barley, . 

Crop condition of winter cereals on January w'as as follows : wheat : 2.4 (against 2.3 
on December 1 and 2.4 on January i, 1930) ; rye : 2.2 {2.2, 2.3) ; barley : 2.4 (2.3, 2.3). 

: There W’ere a few' days of rain and vslight frost during December. Weat- 
her, on the w'hole, w'as mild. 

The first .sowings of winter cereals are in very good condition. Wheat sowm a short 
time before the heavy rains is sprouting irregularly and will probably need partial re- 
sowing. 

Bulgaria : The winter has been delayed and only in the second half of December 
w'as there snow over all the country except the Black Sea districts. Sowings have 
sprouted in good condition and frost damage has not been reported. 

Irish Free State : The unsettled W'eather of December following on the almost con- 
tinuous rains of the preceding months, left the soil unsuitable for seeding and the area 
under winter cereals is therefore considerably less than last year. The weatlier was not, 
how'ever, as harsh as during the preceding months and such early sowings as had been 
made suffered no injury, germinating uniformly and sprouting evenly and looking 
vigorous and healthy at the end of tlie month. 

Finland : Winter sowings were made under good conditions and genuination has 
been regular. 

France : vSince last montli the situation has become still worse. Apart from a 
very sliort period of dry cold, which brought forw'ard the later sowings, the weatlier wras 
continuously mild andrainy and in the earlier part of J anuary further Hooding was ex- 
perienced in the Paris basin. 

Under these circumstances it was impossible to sow all the fields intended for win- 
ter cereals, while some h§d to be rcvsown, the com not having sprouted. It may, there- 
fore, be affirmed that tlie estimate of i January 1931 for area sown to winter cereals 
will be below that of last year and quite certainly below' all tliose of the same date since 

(i) 1927 and 1925^* 



Cereals. 


(t) ARBA ij (t) PRODUCl'lON 

I Average I 0/ | | Average Average tt 

1930 i 1929 *924 ^ *930/3* ,j 1930 1929 * 9*4 *930 19*9 *924 * *930/3* 

COWTRIES - I - ‘“1’^“ „7;-i - - - ‘“1’“' - ■- 

1930/31 : X929/30 19*4/25 — ^ Aver. 1930/3* *929/30 *9*4/25 1930/31 19*9/30 I 924/*5 — ! Aver, 

i to *9*8/29 1929/ I to 1928/29 I to 1928/29 1929/ j 

1930 a. 100: — - ' — 1930 |«I00 

1,000 acres « 100 |i r.ooo centals 1,000 bushels ** 100 j 


WHEAT 


'Cetpianjr .... 

4,402 

3,055: 

4,001 1 

111.3 

110.0: 

88,5.31 

78,838 1 

67,796 

130,216 

123,062, 

112,991 

113.1 

123 2 

Austria ..... 

501 

515! 

497: 

97.3 

100.8 

6330 

6,936 

6,417 

11,388 

11,559 

10,695 

98.5; 

106.4 

Belgium 

414 

356i 

372i 

116.2 

111..5i 

8,128 

7,035 1 

8,868 

13,547 

13,225 

14,755 

102.4: 

91.8 

Bulimia 

2,068 

2,(HUi 

2,028; 

IIU 

112.5: 

34,964 

19,915 i 

23,265 

68,272 

33,191 

38.776 

175.6 

160.S 

Pcnmark .... 

2.02 

257i 

225: 

97.8 

111.9: 

6.283 

7,063 

5,520| 

10,472 

11,772 

9,200 

89.0 

113.8 

. Bpala 

10,5.31 

10,622! 

10,637: 

99.1 

99.0; 

87,596 

92,548 

83,483 

145,991 

154,244 

139,185 

94.0 

104.9 

^E^tonia - 

90 

82l 

58 

109.8 

155.-^ 

758 

756 

5M 

1,263 

1,260 

863 

100,2 

146.3 

Irish Free St-ite . 

27 

29! 

30 

93.6 

89.0 


710 

666 


1,184 

1,109 



Btulaod 

61 

47 i 

41; 

108.6 

124.3 

718 

657 

565i 

1,189 

1,095 

041 

180.6; 

126.3 

Ftaoce 

18,202 

12,750i 

13,297' 

103.6 

99.3; 

138,673 

191,920 

168, 08(^ , 

231,118; 

319,861 

280,138 

72.3 

82.5 

Bugl. and Wales . 

1,346 

1,330' 

1,634; 

101.2 

87.81 

23,968 

28,470; 

30,088 

89,947! 

47,450 

50,145 

84.2! 

79.7 

.Scotland 

54 

51; 

55: 

106.3 

97.5 

1,277 

1 , 2 m 

1,281 

2,128; 

2,166' 

2,135i 

98.3 

99.7 

North. Ireland . . 

.6 

4! 

5' 

125.0 

88.8: 


85| 

109 


142| 

1821 



Greece 

1,101 

1,249: 

1,2.34 

96.4 

96.5 

6,346 

5.101 

6.889 

i6,577l 

8,501! 

11,481:: 

124.4' 

92.1 

Hungary .... 

4,071 

3,708, 

8,779 

109.8 

107.^ 

44,001 

44,992 

44,91 

73,334! 

74,986! 

74,859! 

97.8 

98.0 

Italy 

11,910 

11,794 i 

11,933 

101.0 

99.8: 

126,492 

156,077 

126,7271 

210,815 

260.123; 

211.2071 

81.0 

99.8 

lAtvla 

179 

145: 

131 ; 

123.2 

136.0! 

2,206 

1,402 

i.28d;i 

3,676 1 

2,336: 

2,148! 

157.4' 

171.1 

X^lthuanla . . . . ! 

.‘>26 

4881 

290 

107.7 

1^ 

6,362 

5,698 

2,926, 

10,603| 

9,329! 

4,877! 

113.7, 

217.4 

I^nxemburg . . . 

26 

21! 

31' 

124.0 

83.31 

273 

165 

348| 

455' 

275 

580, 

16.5.3! 

78.3 

Malta 

9 

9; 

o; 

103.2 

101.3 

182 

176 

m 

803 

2931 

287 

108.31 

105.3 

Norway .... 

30 

80! 

24' 

103.2 

128.7 

466 

450 

367| 

776 

760! 

695! 

103.4; 

130.6 

Netherlands . . . 

144 

112! 

137i 

128.3 

IO5.4I 

2,983i 

3,280 

3,522; 

4,971 

5,467 

6,870' 

90.9! 

84.7 

Poland 

3,080 

3,526; 

3,2.30, 

112.9 

123.2 

47,840; 

39,617 

32,896 

79,783 

65,861 ! 

54,825! 

121.1 

146.4 

Portugal (I) 

1,001 

1,091, 

1,0071 

_ 

— 1 

7,880l 

6,489 

6,073 

13,143 

10,8 14 1 

10,121| 

121.6 

129.9 

Rumania . . . 

7,5.611 

6,764i 

7,961 1 

111.6 

94.9; 

78,463i 

59.852 

59,800 

180,769 

99, 762 j 

99,664 

131.1 

131.2 

Sweden ..... 

646| 

5741 

438i 

112.6 

147.6. 

13,278, 

11,419 

8,076 

22,180 

19,032l 

18,461 

116.3 

164.4 

fiwltserland (*). . 

182! 

174 1 

168! 

104.5 

108.1| 

3,202 

3,472 

3,229 

5,337 

5,787 1 

5,381 

92.2 

99.2 

rjechoslovalda (3), 

2,1121 

2,028 i 

I,8l2i 

104.4 

— 

31,847 

31,742 

26,82a 

53,077 

52.9021 

44.703 

1(K).3 

— 

Yugoslavia . . . 

6.857i 

5,810| 

4,5301 

100.9 

118.8 

53,404 

57,000 

44,125 

89,004 

94,998! 

78,641 

93.7 

121.0 

•V. S. S. R. (4) , t) 

68,891 i 

58,610! (5) 

40,994j 

100.7 

U7.« 

— 

— i 

— 

— 

j 

— 


— 

Canada 

24,8071 

26,2!)6 

22,464 

98.6 

11^ 

» 237,512 

182,7121 

253,337 

895,854 

304,620: 

422,220 

130.0 

93.8 


38,608: 

40,050 

35,686! 

96.4 


302,602 

345,7281 

830,848| 

604,337 

576,218! 

550,669 

104.9 

109.8 


20,545; 

21,405; 

20,079| 

96.0 

102.3 

147,977 

139,7781 

169,520, 

240,628j 

282,963; 

282,628 

105.9 

87.8 

•Guatemala. . . . 

13! 

18; 

251 

71.4 

51.3 


91 i 

12li 

1 

152! 

2011 



Mexico 

1,207| 

1,293: 

1,2^3 j 

93.3 

94.1 

6,765 

6,800 i 

0,339: 

11,2741 

11,333! 

10,665 

99.5 

106.7 

Ghiua: Manchuria. 

• 3,393! 

3,1751(6) 

.3,254 

106.8 

104.8! 

29,909 

28,699 (7) 

35,408 

40,848 

47.8811(7) 59,012 

104.21 

84.5 

Keeea 

848! 

874 i 

892 

97.0! 

95.1 

5,391 

4,992 

5,841 

8,984 

8,320 

9,738 

108.0 

92.S 

XudUt 

31,347! 

31,973 

,31,318 

98.0! 

100.1 

281,907 

192,438 

195,485 

386,512 

320,731 

325,808 

120.5 

118.6 

J«»n 

1,198! 

1,214 

1,161 

98.7i 

IO.3.2I 

17.723 

18,298 

17,207 

29.538 

30,496 

28,6771 

96.9 

10.3.0 

•Palestine 

- 1 


— 

— j 

- 1 

1,9691 

1,875 

2,015 

3,282 

3,126 

8,858 

106.0 

97.7 

Syria and Lebanon 

l,175i 

890 

1,260 

.130.7! 

93.31 

10.735 

9,773 

6,901 

17,892 

16.288 

11,602 

109.8 

154.2 

Algeria 

3,9441 

3,795 

3,600 

103.91 

109.6| 

18,387 

19,984 

15,862 

30.614 

33,306 

26,437| 

88.4 

111.8 

Cyrenalca .... 

38 

24 

38 

157.0| 

99.7 

93 

125 

97 

156 

209 

16l| 

74.2 

96.2 

Rgypt 

1,.577 

1,615 

1,514 

97.6 

104,11 

24.600 

27,137 

22,714 

41,100 

45,228 

37.856; 

90.9 

108.6 

Ptench Morocco . 

2,236 

3,0U 

2,522 

74.3 

88.7 

11,028 

19,059 

17,229 

18,372 

31,764 

28,714 

57.8 

64.0 

Tunis 

1,056 

1,730 

1,612 

96.7 

102.7 

5,798 

7,386 

6,019; 

9,603 

12,300 

10,031 

78.5 

96.8 

Argentina .... 

19,700; 

16,904 

19,034 

12.3,9 

io3.a 

162,845 

97,547 

149,246 

271,402 

162.575 

248,7391 

166.9 

100.1 

•Chiu 

l,6l0i 

1,758 

1,543 

91.6 

104.9 

1 

22,231 

16,168 


37,062 

26,9461 



•Uruguay .... 

864! 

1,097 

1,006 

78.8 

85.9 

...' ' 

7,894 

6,945! 


13,157 

14.574 


... 

•Kenya (8) 

71 i8) 06 iW 

48 

107.3 

148.21, 

I 

687 

266 


078 

44^ 



Un, of South Afr, 

1,137) 

942 

841 

120.7 

i85.a 

‘’W64 

6,684 

4,332 

i6,278 

11,140 


‘02.2 

142.8 

Australia 

18,160j 

14,931 

11,968 

121.6 

151.8 

123,000 

75,886 

86,139' 

205,000 

126,477 

143,5631 

162.1 

142.8 

Wew Zealand. . . 

243; 

236 

211 

mo 

lli>.a 

... j 

4,344 

4,367 


7,240 

7,27« 



Totals . . . 

244, 47l! 

m,T43 


lots 

itrj 



3,761, 

MlMfil 

laM 

1114 







RYE 








Oermany . . . . | 

11,642 

11,680 

11,383 

99.7 

102.3, 

169,297 

179,7881 

166,769, 

302,317 

821,060 

279,045 

04.2 

108.6 

Austria 

022i 

025 

947 

99.7 

97.4 

11,643 

11,264 

10,8M| 

20,613 

20,097 

19,321 

102.6 

106.7 

Belgium 

564 

567 

567 

99.4 

99.4 

11,064 

12,411 

12,039! 

19,757 

22,102 

23,498 

89.1 

91.0 

Btttaaria .... 

648' 

536 

456 

121.0 

142.2! 

7,677 

4,109 

8,7641 

18,530 

7,837 

6,722 

184.4 

2014 

Denmark. . . . . 

3721 

376 

465 

99.0 

SO.ll 

5,622 

5,630 

6,351 

10.030 

10,411 

11,341 

96.4 


Mb 1 

1,446 

1,519 

1,747 

95.2 

82.1^ 

11,580 

12,844 

18,5071 

20,679 

22,985 

24,1191 

90.2 

8&7 

^tonia . 

387 

329 

367 

111.8, 


4,556 

8,212 

8,298: 

8,186 

6,736! 

sm 

141.8 

188, i 

•iri^ Free State . 

4 

■ ^ 

7 

80.8 

58.3; 


71 

105; 

f - 

126 

187| 



Bliitaud ..... 1 

568 

563 

565 

101.0 

lOO.ffl 

^898 

7,862 

6,80i 

14,104 

13,120 

12,149 

m* 

iiii 

Ftance ..... 

1378 

X,936 

2,025 

97.0j 02.8;| 

16,38.3 

22,082 

20,3ad 

29,266 

39,488 

S6;408 

74.2 

80.4 

Greece 

ii • 

1*4 

172 

118 

88.91 I27.1II 

S85 

725 

81^ 

1,581 

1,296 

1,468 

im 

168.1 





(t) AREA 





i 

Average 1 

0 /. 



1930 

1929 ; 

1924 

1930/31 1 

COUNTRIES 

- 

- 1 

to 1928 

1929 



1930/31 

1929/30 

1924/23 

— 

Aver. 




to 1928/29 1 

1929 / 



— 

— 

- 

1930 

«! 100 


I 

,000 acres 


» 100 


Hungary .... 

1,671 

1,623 1 

1,652 

9<!.8 

9.5.1 

Italy 

301 

308: 

307 

07.9 

07.9 

Utvia .... 

660 

590; 

641 

111.7 

102,8 

Lithuania . . . 

1,197 

1,113; 

1,235; 

107.6 

90.9 

Luxemburg . . . 

22 

18! 

16, 

120.7 

132.0i 

Norway 

19 

16\ 

22 

104.8 

85, r 

Netherlands . . 

494 ' 

488' 

489 

101..3 

lOl.l! 

Poland 

14,509! 

14, .328; 

13,719* 

101.3 

105.8i 

Portugal 

(I) 5771 

iut 

025 

— 

— 1 ' 

Rumania . . . , j 

968! 

m. 

699 

125.2 

1.38.4!! 

Sweden 

1 5921 

63J: 

746 

93.8 

79.41 

Switzerland . . . 

1 50! 

49 1 

49 

1{K).9^ 

102.7: 1 

C/ediDslovakia ( 3 ). 

2,076; 

2,690 

2,49i) 

99.5 

— M 

Yugoslavia. . . . 

1 626. 

602 

.511; 

103 . 9 ; 

122.5;! 

Canada .... 

1.442; 

992, 

774 ; 

145.4| 

186.3'! 

United States . . 

3, 7221 

3,3.31 

3,766: 

lU.7j 

98.Sl 

AlgerUT 

5i 

3 ! 

3 

138.6' 

168.3! 

French Morocco . 

li 

3i 

2 ; 

46.8 

79.11; 

Argentina .... 

6261 

5431 

468 

115.3, 

133.8 i 

♦Chile 

! 8 l 


6 ; 

96.1; 

121,61 

Totals • < • 

48,668! 

4Y,t83 

46,868; 

16».8! 

163.T| 


(t) PRODUCTION 


! 

1930 i 

1929 

Average • 

1924 1930 

1929 

Average 

X924 

0/ 

1930 / 3 * 

i 

— 

to 1928 


to 1928 

— r 

— 

1930/31 

1929/30 

1924/25 1930/31 

1929/30 

1924/23 

1929 1 

Aver. 

1 


to 1928/29 


to 1928/29 

1929/ 
1930 ! 

» 100 

1,000 centals |! * 1,000 bushels ; 

« 100 ! 


14,8001 

17,597' 

15,792 26,429l 

31,424 

28, UK) 

84.l| 

98.7 

8,428: 

8.869, 

3,560 6.I21I 

6,909 

6,367 

88.61 

96.8 

7,757; 

5,.322 

5,042 13.851': 

9,503 

9,004 

145.8 

168.8 

13,912i 

12,337: 

10,9iK) 1 24,842: 

22,031 

1 9,626) 

112.8! 

126.6 

232: 

233' 

193; 415: 

416 

345 

69.6! 

120.4 

329 i 

soil 

386! .587 

538 

600 

Km! 

97.8 

6,9.361 

10,248: 

8,559|i 12.385, 

18,300 

16,284 

07.71 

81.0 

152.660 

154,539; 

122,034 | 272,430; 

276,964 

217.919 

98.7; 

126.0 

2,723; 

2,624: 

2,525 4.863! 

4.686 

4,509 

103.81 

107.8 

10,241 

7,4291 

5,153:! 18,288 

13,266 

9,202 

! 137.9: 

198.7* 

10,784, 

9,118, 

10.404*1 19,169: 

16.282 

18,578 

1 117.7; 

103.2 

848i 

J)04 

892 1 1,.514: 

1,614 

1,593 

i 93.8* 

96:i 

;18,106 

40,424' 

34,999 68,047 

72,186 

62,499 

94.3: 


5,355 

4,630; 

.3,8431 9.562: 

8,268 

6,802 

I 115.7; 

139.4 

12,481' 

7,370: 

7,311;! 22,287! 

13,160 

13,055 

109.3! 

170.7 

28,131 ■ 

23.470j 

28,476;! 50,2.34; 

41,911 

50,861 

; 119.9: 

96.8 

.39! 

27! 

19;* 70; 

48* 

34| 

i 146.31 

206.6 

6; 

17! 

9!| Hi 


le; 

! 87.4} 

71.5 

3.786; 

2,465* 

3,022; 6,670; 

4,401 ! 

6,897| 

' 161.6! 

123,6 


79 

57!j ... I 

142* 

101! 



6 i», 758 | 

568,681 

4 »T, 7 I 0 m, 7861 , 604,583 

888,ni 

I m \ 

IIU 


Gennany .... 3,753: 3,83.'»i 3,639 , 97.a| 103.1i| 

Austria 414 391 i 361! 106.01 114,9; 

Belgjum .... 74l 63 80: n 7 . 6 ! 

Bulgaria .... 673 542 559! 124.2i 120.4! 

Deiujtark .... 0881 009 792^ 103.2' 118.4: 

Spain 4,390! 4,490 4,438 i 97.8; 08.9'! 

Estonia 276i 281 290; 98. 1: 05.3'i 

•Irish Free Slate . IIO: 118 130 98.8: SS.O 

Finland 272! 272 271 100,0,' 100.3: 

France 1.7991 l,a53 1,740, 97.J: 108.4; 

Htigl. and Wales. 1,026! 1,120 1,203' 91.6i 85.8. 

Scotland 107i 101 13li lOO.Oi 81.2' 

•N'orthern Irtrljind. 21 2 \ 2' 114,51 107.8 

Greece 490 5361 463 i 91.5! 105.7ii 

Hungary .... ],129i 1,178| . 1,020! 95.8i 110.7;! 

Italy I 682 i 579 576! 100.6: 101.1 

Eutvia. I 4371 451 434; 96.9i lOO.aj 

Uthuanla . . . 529; 629 486 i 99.9: lOS.lU 

Luxemburg ... 7 14 71 54.71 90.2'! 

Malta ( 9 ) ... . 7| 6 6| lOO.l! 104.3:| 

Norway 134 132 148 101.8! 93.8; 

Netherlands ... 77 i 78 681 00.0 ! 113.5! 

Poland 3,054i 3,110 2,761! 98,2 llO.Cli 

Portugal ( 1 ) 186 186 llKlj ~ i — !! 

Rumania .... 4,881 5.074 4,260 1 96.2: 114.6: 

Swt^cn 326 307 372! 106.0' 87.4; 

Switecrland ... 16 16 16l 100.2* 101.^1 

Csechoslovakla ( 3 ) 1,830 1,839 1,732; 99.6! — !! 

Yug(»lavia . . . L 1,129 1,108 , 941 1 101.8 120.0' 

Canada. . . . . 5,568 6,926 8,793 93.8 146..5! 

United States . . 12,447! 13,068 8,993 | 96.2 138.4j 

Korea . . , 2,382 2,296 2,175 103.8 109.5; 

Japan , 2,110 2,202 2,388 96.8 88.3; 

♦Palestine .... — — ‘ . 

Syria andUboaon 840 760 ; 741 112.1 113.4; 

AlgeriaT. . . . 3,602 8, 6361 8,880 lOl.si 106.6 

Cyrenalca .... 127 94; 169| 134.81 76.0 

..... 346 4011 ‘ 8681 86.0; 95.11 

French Morocco . 2,965 8,2401 3,004! 01. 2i 98.4 

Tunis j 988 1,236! 1,148 80.0| 86.5 

Argentina . . . . 921 802i 726 114.8! m.fl! 

•Chili 196! 178 86.4| 93.6: 

•Uruguay . . . . ■; IM 15 ! 7 81.2! 186.6| 

•Kenyals) . . .:v- A: 16 8 19,0'' 96.4:, 

Un. of Sonth. Afr. ' ■ . '70 ' ' 91 ' 0 : . 77.4| 90.2! 

•NewZeuSid. . : ' .26 '18 ^ 24^ :188.5! 108.8 

Tatalf . . ; 8I;«4 oI SS^ 8T.t; 1119 


barley 

63,058: 70.124: 

59,729;! 131,373- 

146,093 

124,4381 

89.9 105.6. 

5,430! 

6,040 

■ 4,741*1 11,313! 

12,874 

9,8771 

91.4 1U.8 

1,580| 

1,360; 

1,981 !; 3,2911 

2,834 

4,127 

116.1 79.7 

9,0741 

4,503 

6,635;: 18,905! 

9,381 

11,741! 

201.6 161.0 

28376! 

24,525 

18,320:1 49,748 1 

51,094 

88,167 

97.4 130.3 

48,625; 

46,728 

43,.583|; 101,096j 

97,342 

90,7lHi; 

103.9i 111.3 

2,741; 

2,730: 

2,440(1 5,710! 

6,687 

5,082' 

100.4; 112.4 


2,861* 

2 , m \ ... 1 

5,960 

6,21a 1 


* '2,987 

2,961* 

3,067i| 6,2231 

6.168 

6,881^1 

i66.9 *^.4. 

21,702 

28,332 

23,256 i 45,338* 

59,025 

48,451' 

76.8 93.6 

16,509 

22,355 

21,698;! 34,398 1 

46,574 

44,997! 

6.329| 

78.8 76.4 

2,128 

2,262; 

2,558 i 4,433 

4,713 

94.1 83.2 


41' 

4lil ... ! 

85 

' 851 


^714; 

2,267i 

3,205 7,787; 

4,724 
31, .353 

6,678' 1 

i63i iib 

ll,806i 

15,049! 

11,521* 24,597; 

24,002!; 

78.4 302.6 

5..359I 

6,794 

6,091i 11,105 

12,071 

30,607;! 

92.6 ’lOS.S 

3,900i 

4,583. 

3,2I.Si' 8,l43j 

9,548 

6,7031 

85-3 121.5 

4.838i 

5,8971 

4,546’! 1 0,079 1 

12,286 

9,4711 

82.0 106.4 

86! 

207, 

87.1 179;' 

431 

182j 

41.5 98.6 

142i 

137 

137i| 296! 

286 

2851 

103.0; 303.6 

2,419. 

2,176 

2,38ll| 5,039' 

4,533 

4,961 1 

111.2; 101.6 

l,669i 

2,405! 

l,777i' 3.477; 

5,010 

3,701! 

09.41 03.0 

82,408: 

36, .592! 

27,685!' 67,518 

76.235 

57,5741 

88.6! 117.8 

1,273; 

940! 

882! 2.65^! 

l,9f>8 

l,838l! 

136.4! 144.8 

52,2791 

60,417! 

27,103:! 108,9161 

125,8711 

56,465! 

86.5; 192.9 

4,784 

5,613' 

6,904 { 9,907! 

JJ,485j 

12,300|| 

86.81 81 .0 

247; 

207 

264*i 614! 

556| 

549! 

92.6' 93.6 

27,1071 

30.755! 

26,7061 56,475i 

84,074 

55,631^1 

88.1 i 

9,231 ; 

9,080 

7,8191 19,231; 

18,918 i 

16,2911 

lOJJj 118.0 

66,222! 

49.110! 

48,886" 137,963! 

102,313 

101,848 

134.8! 135.6 

166,429* 

145,388, 

115,654! 325.893,: 

302,892: 

240,743 

107.6! 336,4 

19,127; 

18.05*1; 

17,614! 39,849i 

87,618 

36,697 

105.9 i 108.6 

34,786 

88,572; 

40,183: 72,472! 

l,030 i 2,768! 

80,360! 

83,715 

90.2: 86.6 

1,829, 

1,1461 

2,387! 


116.0i 218.1, 

10303; 

ll,455| 

4,98()j| 21,464! 

23,866; 

10,875 

89.9| 206.0 

18,078. 

19,414* 

14,63^ 37,663 

40,446 

30,487 

93.1! 128,6 

276; 

756: 

628: 1 574* 

3,575 

1,309! 

86.6; 43.0 

5,086! 

13,228. 

6,081; 

6,256'! 10,696! 

12,660 

30,051 ! 

83.6: 96.3 

22,712! 

23,909 ! 27,558 

47,318 

49,812! 

58.2: 56.3 

2,646! 

a, 51 2 

♦ 3,358,1 5,512; 

11,483: 

6,995 j 

48.0 78.3 

9,683! 

7,743: 

7.081^! 19.860; 

16,132* 

14,756] 

5,6601! 

123.0* 184.6 

... i 

8,804: 

2,717! ... ! 

7;07l! 


1 

mi 

. ... : 

208; 

100,1 


... i 

84| 

14'| ... 1 

176j 

29! 

... . 

'608, 

1,006- 

518'| L048| 

2,097; 

1.079|| 

60.0 374 

j 

87S! 

4621 ... ! 

786 

062*; 

'm iii^ 

696,158 

T19,68ti 

Sfl.mi L448;i5S:i,4994t8S 

hmm 
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COUNTRIES 


(t) AREA |l (t) PRODUCTION 



1 

Avf’ragt 



1 Average ^ 


1 j Average l! 

.930 

1930 

1929 

1924 

1930-31 

1930 

1929 1921 

1930 

1929 1924 i 

1930-31 





to 1928 



_ , to 1928 1 


1 ___ to 1928 

- - — 



— 

10^9 1 


— 


1 

1929 1 

1930/31 

1929/30 

1924/25 

.A.voi.'l 

1930/31 ' 

1929/30* 1924(25 

1930/31 

1 1929-30 1 1924/25 1* 

— 1 Aver. 



to 1928/29 

igzgl 


to 1928/29 


to 1928/29 

1920/ 




1930 =• 100 




' 

1930 » 100 


1,000 acre's 


s IPO 

1,000 centals ' 


1,000 bushels 

m 100 


Qermauy .... 

Austria i 

Bel^um 

Bulgaria . . . . j 

Dcnmnik . |j 

Spain I 

Estonia ... 

*Iiush Fui. State . 
Finland .... 

France 

Eug!. and WnUs 
Scotland . , 
•Northfrn Inkiid 
OreixT 

Hungary .... 

Italy 

l^atvia 

I«lthuania . . . 
lAixemburg . , 
Norway . . 
Netherlands . . . 

Poland 

Portugal 

Rumania .... 
Swtdni . 

Switzerland . . . 
Czechoslovakia ( j). 
Yugoslavia. , . . 

Canada 

United States . 

Syria and Eebanou ' 

Algeria 

French Morocco . 
Tunis 

Argentina . . . 

•Chili 

•Unigiiay 

UuionuiSoulli Afi 

•New Zcal.iiul . 

Totals . . 


S.409 

8,793 

783' 

783 

«7«' 

744, 

84(1, 

887 

9(17* 

90H 

1,70H, 

1,840 

a(!8 

371 

(U4| 

666 

1,137 

1,138 

N.r)83* 

8.06.5 

1,773 

1,S.51 

m 

889 

307 

314 

323 

837 

Ml 

745 

I.J(13 

1,293 

7!M) 

717 

855 

805 

70 

77 

239 

239 

3S0 

390 

5, 420 

5,416 

519 

.519 

2,6H6 

2,997 

1,874 

1,711 

18 

51 

2,140 

2,150 

1,036 

983 

13,223 

12,479 

41,598 

40,013 

28 

28 

0)2 

089 

■* 93 

110 

99 

96 

2,051 

2.160 

19.3 

248 

179 

205 

535 

ess' 

322 

6h' 

ie%,274 

101,180 


OATS 


8,623 

96.7 

98.fij| 

124,702 

162,766 

130,270 1 

380,690 

508,6.36, 

425.842 

766 

91.6 

763 

104.1 

l(K).l', 

8,539 

9,044 

9,06411 

26,683 

.31.074 

28,320 

86 9 

94,2 

(MMI 

fK) 9 

102.5 

10,863, 

16,470 

14,852,! 

33,947 

51,488 

46,413 

66.9, 

73.1 

835 

87 9 

101 .1 

.1,187 

3 013 

2.136*' 

0,901 

9,416 

().674 

106.8 

149.2 

1,060 

99.9 

91.31 

22.796 

22.s(Hl 

20,(585 

71,237 

71,276 

64,640 

09.9 

110 2 

1.834 

96.1 

96 4i| 

16,864 

1 4,660 

11,859 

52,670 

45.812 

37,060 

1160 

112.1 

365 

99.1 

1009 

3,415 

.3,289 

2,(531 

10,671 

10,277 

8,223 

1088 

129.8 

660 

WO 

97 5 

22,7‘M’i 

1.5,142 

13,491 


48,257 

42,158 



1,093 

<H1.9 

104 0 

13,267 

12,1.50 

12,673 

4V,458 

37,968 

39,604 

169 2 

i() 4.7 

S..582 

99 1 

1(K)() 

96,.SH0 

126,643 

107, .575, 

302,749 

395.756 

336,168 

76.5, 

90.1 

1,8.56 

95 0 

95 5 

.30,0:i8 

34,098 

32.055' 

9.1,870 

10(i..540 

100,170 

881 

9.3 7 

919 

970 

93 7 

14,491 

16912 

1. 5,(40 

4.5,2iK) 

52,8.50 

48,8741 

S.5.7* 

92.7 

.518 

97.7 

96.4 


6.423 

6,213 


20,072 

19.415 



26.J 

95 6 

122.8 

1,657 

1,010 

»,498 

6,179 

3,251 

1,680 

1593 

110.7 

(WO 

85 5 

93 6 

4,925 

9.053 

7,130 

1.5,391 

28,292 

23,218 

61.4 

663 

br;’ 

97.7 

1035 

11,790 

1.5, 4 14 

12,968 

36,811 

48,261 

40,524 

76 3 

90.9 

755 

1058 

104 6 

7,499 

7.499 

5,175 

23 131 

23,433 

16 171 

loot) 

144.9 

HI .5 

9S8 

104.9 

8,470 

9,675 

().101 

26,470 

30,235 

19, Dili 

87 6 

1388 

71 

910' 

98 7 

880 

1.1.58 

878 

2,749 

3,017 

2 744 

76 0 

100.2 

239 

100 2 

99 9 

4,495 

.1,887 

3,859 

1 4,047 

12,140 

12,059 

1 1 .5 7 

116.6 

373 

9().0 

101.8 

5,645 

8,249 

7,019 

17.327 

25,771 

21.934* 

67 2 

79.0 

4, ''SO 

lOO.l 

1109 

52,029 

65 105 

1.5,018 

162,5<)0 

203! 151 

140 681 

79 9 

1150 

.53<» 


-- 

2,471 

1,783 

l.78(. 

7.72.3 

5 57 1 

.5..5S2, 

1380 

138.4 

2817 

89 6 

95 8 

26,407 

29,18(7 

19,213 

79,679 

93 647 

60 011* 

851 

132 7 

1,796 

107 5 

lOU 

23,080 

28,237 

25,494 

72,126 

88,23't 

79,670 ' 

* 817. 

90,6 

50 

9.5.8 

965 

810 

92u 

915 

2, .532 

2,891 

2,8()() 

87 5 

88.5 

2,0.50 

99.5 

— 

27,340 

32,9.17 

29,624 

86 437 

102,927 

92..574 

8,3 0 


910 

10,5.4 

112.8 

6..124 

7,733 

7,332 

16.(V38 

24,166 

22,912 

68 8 

72.6 

18,233 

1060 

‘19.9 

146,91.1 

<>6.1(15 

J4I,(WI 

465978 

3O0.r.l6 

442 74<> 

15(7 

103.0 

42,968 

103 9 

96 8* 

• 448.048 

193,078 

438,974 

1,402,026 1,228, .169 

1,371,785 

114.1 

102 2 

41 

101.9 

684' 

176 

2.30 

2(4 

5.50 

718 

825 

7(».6 

66.7 

6(JI 

99.0 

105 1 ' 

4.321 ’ 

1,731 

3,757 

13,503 

1 4.781* 

11,7.39 

91.3 

115.0 

57 

80 3 

162.0' 

82.3i 

1,092 

436 1 

2.672 

3,413 

l,3(’>3 

76 4 

188 7 

101 

102.6 

07 9 

.55.| 

1,102 

653 1 

1.722 

3,445 

2,0,19 1 

.50 0 

84.5 

2,022 

0.50 

1014, 

2.1,2.31 

21,854 

20,328 ' 

72,696 

68,294 

63,526, i 

1003' 

114.3 

IM) 

79 2 

1205 


3.329 

1,825 


10 401 

.5.702" 



136 

87 2 

131,2 


1,241 

824 


3,877 

2,574 1 



608 

77.8 

8H.1' 

2,0.50 

.1,292 

2,21.5 

6 lOs' 

10,289 

(•,92l|! 

62,3| 

92.6 

106 

47.5.5 

304 6 


1,171 

1,696 


:M5.)9 

5.290; 



103, SOT 

101.1 

99.1 

1,1S2,!459 1,166,991 

1,148,058 

3,601,745 3,646,8t9 

3,587,4»5| 

98.8 

100.4 


(t) The two cliUs uuutioi|t.d lefei to the yiars m which the harvest took place in th< iiorthorn and southern hemispheresrespectivelv.- 
f TI 0 bimng eiojN (i) Pn ceding vodr’^ figures - {2) IndiidiuK spelt and 

mesHn. (3) rin figures for the averages art not exiictly comparable with those few tin jiars 1030 and eiwmg to changes in the method 
of i^ing e'btimatcs {4) lor uno area sown , for the previous >ears aria Rirvestid - (5) Avcnige 1935 to 1028 (61 Year 1028 — 

{?; Ave*r.igt 192; an<l 1928. - (8) Area sown — (q) Bariev and mislm. ^ ^ U <-a 920. 


U)23 In the absence of exceptionally favourable conditions permitting the resowing 
of much of the area in J anuary and February it may be expected that the area on which 
winter cereals will be harvested will be verj^ considerably below 12 million acres, especially 
when it is considered that in the majority of cases the areas harve.sted will be less than 
those sown as on i January. , If conditions are favourable to spring sowings these may 
cover 620,000-690,000 acres ; even in tliese circumstances it is probable tliat the total 
area sown to wheat for harvest in 1931 will be below the very small ar6?i#of 1928 
(12,748,000 acres) and 1922 (12,701,000). If. on the other hand, statliltiS^rf % area 
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devoted to other spring cereals — oats and barley — it may be definitely stated that 
it has changed only within very narrow limits, the maximum deviation being 4 %, so 
that these crops cannot be relied on to make up for the deficit. On the whole, then, 
it may be estimated that tile area devoted to cereals in 1931 will be under 23,105,000 
acres, despite the fact that last year it w’as 23,574,000 acres and on the average to the 
preceding years was 23,559.000 ; only 1922, 1920 and 1919 have been such bad years. 

It must also be noticed that much of the com has-been sown very late and ha§ 
sproute<l very irregularly and in general thinly though the first sowings have developed 
well ; it is known, too, that the yields of the late corn are rarely good. The mild, wet 
weather has favoured weeds, insects, slugs and rodents. 

Pre])arations for spring sowings were carried out in December under good conditions 
despite the wet weather, since growers made good use of the short spell of cold, dry weat- 
her ; the very heavy rains at the beginning of Januar>' stopped work. Carting of man- 
ure and artificial fertilisers was very difficult and often im[K)ssib]e. The vSecond week 
of J auuaty was crold and dry bringing some slight improvement in conditions of work 
and in the state of the sowings. 

Great Britain and Novihern Ireland : Both in England and Wales and in Scotland, 
open and more or less wet weather, unsuitable for outdoor work, prevailed in December ; 
in Norlheni Ireland, on the other hand, fairly lengthy spells of mild, dry weather were 
experienced, though in the intervals there w^ere hea\"y showers and about the middle 
and end of tJie month severe ground frosts. 

Owing to the excessive rain in most parts of England and Wales save the northeast 
cultivation and sowing were hardly as forward as usual in many districts, the area 
sown to wheat and oats by the end of December being somewhat smaller than at the cor- 
responding date la.st year, while that under barley was slightly less ; in Northern Ireland, 
too, though a fair amount of ploughing Avas done in some districts, this work was still 
considerabty in arrear ; in Scotland, on the other hand, wheat sowing was practically 
comjdetcd in December under generally favourablecorid itions. Throughout (Treat Brit- 
ain germination and brairding of autuinn-sovm com were favoured by the mild weather. 

In Northern Ireland threshing continued in December, the unit yields of wheat 
and oats being goixl, though quality has suffered through the bad weather that prevailed 
during harvesting ; the small lots of barley threshed gave fairly good yields of a\^erage 
quality. 

Hungary. (Telegram of January 19) : Condition of winter crops is good tlumks to 
mild temperatures and rainy weather. 

Italy : Wheat, which in many districts in tlie plains received the first applications 
of nitrates in December, developed regularly almost everywhere. 

Latvia : Weather in December was variable and moderately cold. Precipitation 
was generally 50 % below normal ; the fields were covered lightly with snow in the latter 
half of the month. 

Lithuania : Winter sowings were carried out under good conditions and germination 
has been regular and uniform. Weather in December and the beginning of January 
was favourable ; the soil is frozen and covered by a thieJe layer of snow. 

Rumania : In the two- week period from November 26 to December 10 of last year 
precipitation was fairly frequent. Snowfall was recorded only in some Carpathian areas. 

The period December 10-31 was also characterised by much precipitation. 

Jai^inning of January sowings in the northern area of the country and in 
regiott|,,,^wcre protected by a sufficiently deep snow cover. 
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In the Danube plains relatively little snow fell and sowings are in places uncovered. 
Due to the fairly advanced state of growth and temperatures not too low, however, crops 
in these regions tilso are not in danger. 

Yugoslavia : In the first week of December weather was cold, witli much snow, but 
the rise of temperature in the following two w^eekvS caused tlie disappearance of tlie snow 
from the fields. In the last week of the month, however, the cold was renewed and the 
snow lay. These weather conditions have favoured sowings. 

C7. S. S. R. : The mild w'eatlier of the third decade of November was maintained in 
the first half of December in the greater part of the regions in the European territory of 
the Union ; in the middle of tlie month the thaw-line passed approximately tlirough Ar- 
changel and Orenburg. In Western vSiberia and the republics of Central Asia temper- 
ature was nonnal ; in Eastern Siberia below normal. Precipitation in the first decade 
of December was small in the northeast and south of the European part of the Union 
while in the other parts it was 10-20 mm. (o. 4-0.8 in.). The southern part of tlie Union 
was almost entirely free of snow, while in other parts the maximum depth was 40 cm. 
{16 in.) and in Siberia 20-40 cm. (8-16 in.). 

In tlie second decade and beginning of the third tliere was almOvSt everywhere a 
rather sharp fall in temperature accompanied by more or less general snowfall, especially 
in the Europcim part of tlie Union. The steep fall in temperature created conditions 
unfavourable to cereals in .some regions (those of the Urals and some otliers) wliere 
the snow cover was thin. 

According to the most recent official information the area sowm to winter cereals 
(rye, wheat and barley) in autumn of the current crop year exceeds tliat of the prece- 
ding year at the corresponding date by about 5 million acres, the increase for wheat 
being 19 %• 

A rgentina : Oenerally the wdieat crop hhs been harvested in good conditions in all 
the provinces with excellent results, esjiecially in the W'est of Buenos Aires province. On 
the other hand in many districts of the vSoutliwCvSt these are complaints of severe drought. 
In Santa Fe province the product is of good quality, as also in Cordoba, where the best 
yields were given by the varieties 38 M. A. (Ministerio Agricultura), San Martin and B ar- 
ietta. On the other hand, in the east of Cordoba 70 % of the crop is of bad quality and 
low specific gravity, with the result that many growers have preferred to leave it in the 
fields. In parts of the soutli of the same province, too, many fields have not been har- 
vested owing to the low yield. In Entre Rios province yield has been normal and quality 
is good. On the Pampa the crop has been poor in the north and bad in the south. The 
drought and strong winds of winter have caused damage in many districts. In San Euis 
the crop has been good and in Santiago del Estero, which has produced cereals for some 
years, it is of good quality. 

Due to the low price of oats, which generally docs not cover its cost of production 
the crop in many areas has not been harvested but grazed, especially in the provinces 
of Buenos Aires, Entre Rios and Cordoba and in tlie Pampa. For similar reasons rye 
crops in vSouth Cordoba have not been harvested. 

United States : The crop conditions of winter wheat and rye (for grain) on Decem- 
ber j, according to the system of the United States were 86.3 and 82.6 respectively com- 
pared with 86.0 and 87.2 on December, 1, 1929 and 83.2 and 87.8, tlie ten year averages 
of 1919-28. 

The crop condition of winter w'heat improved at the end of December according 
to telegraphic information from the Department of Agriculture and at the be^nning 
of tlie New Year was good to excellent in all the main producing 4<^ions; 
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cally the only snow cover existing in this area was in the northern Ohio Valley States. 
The crop was not frozen down much in the south-w^estem part of the belt and was 
being grazed. The snow cover varied widely in the Northwest, but wheat was apparent 
ly in satisfactory condition, although tliere were some reports of damage by cold winds. 
Most grain fields were securely covered in the central section of the Rocky Mountain 
region ; some retardation of growth was noted in the southwestern section . There was 
a considerable snow cover in the Northeast while in the Middle Atlantic States there was 
more or less varying protection. At the end of the first week of January, condition was 
good ; at this date damper weather was reported to be desirable in Illinois. At the middle 
of J anuary, crop condition was satisfactory ; partial falls of snow had occurred but damper 
weather was again desirable iti the Ohio valle5^ 

India Weather during December in the Punjab was predominantly dry except 
for light falls of rain in Ambala at the end of the month and rain is badly needed. At 
the middle of the month wheat was reported to have been slightly damaged by frost and 
white ants in Ambala and insects damaged crops in parts of Rohtak at the end of the 
month . The condition of irrigated crops was average to good at the beginning of J anuary 
an(i that of unirrigated crops below the av'erage to average. 

According to a telegram dated January i/tli from the Punjab Department of Agri- 
culture, the crop condition of wheat is estimated at 91 % of the normal compared with 
(>8 at the corresponding period of last year. 

Palestine : The rains of December improved soil condition, allowing final cereal 
sowings to be carried out and ensuring good genni nation throughout allmost the entire 
country. 

Syria and Lebanon : Preparatory work has been facilitated by the extention of 
motor traction ; sowings have been effected under favourable conditions. Germination 
has been retarded by drought in the Syrian State and the government of Latakia, but 
is, all the same, fairly good in the former and normal and regular in the latter ; in the 
Lebanese State rains have permitted regular development. 

Turkey : The rains at the end of December and in the first days of J anuary in Ana- 
tolia have had a beneficial effect on ^iculture. Cultivators wdio had been unable to 
finish their winter sowings profited by the rains, which enable work in the fields to proceed. 

Algeria : Sowing was effected under bad conditions due to the persistence of dry 
weather ; the greatly delayed rains did not fall until December 16, I'he areas sown on 
J anuary 1 are also exceptionally reduced except in the case of ly^e, cultivation of which 
seems to be extending. Part of the sowings effected before the rains of December 15 
will have to be re-vsowm. Sprouting has been irregular. 

Egypt : On i J anuary croj) condition of wheat and that of barley were loo, as on the 
same date lavSt year. 

Tripolitania : Autumn sowings have been effected under good conditions. 

Union of South A frica: In most parts of the Union yields of winter cereals have been 
detrimentally affected by the droughty spring as well as by rust The Transvaal, how- 
ever, where a consideraWe quantity is produced under irrigation, has suffered compa- 
ratively little, the continuous dry weather having, on the contrary, assured excellent 
yields in the irrigated areas, the wheat crop, with an increase of 57 % over last season. 
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establishing a record. As regards wheat the Orange Free State has suffered most, the 
e.stiniatc showing a decrease of 34 %, the decrease in the Union as a whole being 8 %. 
Tiie very marked decrease in oats and barley production is due not only to the above- 
mentioned causes but to the smaller acreage planted due to the unsatisfactory prices 
for thcvse cereals during the past year. 

Australia. (Telegram of 14 January) : In December weather conditions were unfa- 
vourable to harvesting. In New^ South Wales, Victoria and Western Australia weather 
w^as boisterous, with heavy rain and some hail and it is anticipated that yields wdll be 
affected in the first two States on accomit of lodging and of shedding of the grain wiiile 
some bleaching is also reported ; Western Australia, however, despite weather conditions 
expects a record yield. Areas not affected by the intemperate weather anticipate g<X)d 
to record yields. In South Australia there is no alteration in the cereals outlook. Owing 
to the weather conditions harvesting has been generally delayed. 


MAIZE 

V nitcd States : The latest statistics of area and production of maize for grain, 
silage, hogging down, grazing and fodder in 1930 comparecl with 1929 and the average, 
are as follows : 


IVrccntaKt-'S 1930 



>930 

1929 

Averaf.*' 

1929 
« 100 

Average 

100 



Area 

(thousuud atTc.s) 




Maize for grain .... 

84,701 

82,668 

84,569 

102.5 

100.2 

Maize for silage .... 
Maize for hogging, down, 

4.766 

4.306 

4.252 

110.7 

112.1 

grazing and fodder . . 

f 1,362 

10,882 

11,379 

104.4 

99-9 



FroUiiction 
(IhousiUMl centals) 




Maize for grain .... 

976,5^5 

1,228,367 1, 

259.506 

79-5 

77*5 

Maize for silage .... 

. 579 , 1^0 

599,740 

612,120 

96.6 

94-6 



(thou.sand bu.shcls) 




Maize for grain .... 

1.743.795 

2,193.51^ 2. 

249.117 

79-5 

77-5 



(thousand .short tons) 




Maize for silage .... 

28,956 

29,987 

30,606 

96.6 

94*6 


Indo-China : The crop was very good in Cochin-China and good in Cambodia, w'here 
rapid grow'tli prevented the development of insect pests. 

Egypt : Crop condition of nili on 1 January >vas loi as on i December and on i 
January 1930. 
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Maize. 


Countries 


Austria 
Bulgaria 
Spain . 
♦France 
Greece. 
Hungary . 
Italy . , . 
Rumania . 
Switzerland 
Czechoslov. (i) 
Yugoslavia. . 


•U.S.S.R. (2)i! 9,«25! 



1930 


1929 


! Average 

•j 1924 

to 1928 


PRODUCTION 


1930 


139! 
l,696i 
1,072 
762 1 
3371 
2.604; 
3.7371 


320' 

6,079! 


1,000 

acres 



! 

000 centals j 

138' 

148 

100 . 9 ! 

94.3; 

2,474 

I 

2,680 

2,390i 

1,976| 

1..577 

85.8 

107.5; 

19,075 

20,718; 

13,842! 

1,006 

1,088 

100.61 

98.5j 

15,303 

1.3,8841 

13,257' 

852^ 

849 

89 . 5 : 

80.7! 

11,002! 

9,35^ 

344 : 

.502 

97.9' 

67.1; 

2,694 

3,342 

3 . 502 ! 

2,774 

2,599 

96.0 i 

102.ff 

29,303 

39,554: 

39,937i 

.3,719 

3,770 

100.6! 

08 . 9 ; 

i 66,081 

.55,789! 

54,445i 

11,840! 

10,026 

92.3: 

109.11 

1 87,043 

I40,792i 

89,232; 

3; 

3 

100.1 1 

96.5; 

1 87' 

89' 

84 I 

335; 

346 

92.3! 

— ii 

i 4.550 

5,103 

5,351ii 

5,883: 

5.3881 

103.3! 

112.8 

! 77,217 

91,441 

66,80 1 ; 

1 


i 

Average j 

% 1930 

1929 

1924 



to X928 ! 

'929 

«IOO 




*s 100 


1,000 bushels of 56 lbs 


4,417, 
34,062 1 
27,327: 

’4,810^ 
52,828; 
118 , 001 ; 
15.5,435: 

.156; 

8,142; 

137,888; 


8,785 ( 3 ) 8 , 303 ; I09.6i 115 . 9 '! 

; I ; ji 


Canada ... 
United States 
♦Guatemala. . 
Mexico. , , . 

SyriaandUel). 

Algeria . . . 
Pr. Morocco .1 
Tunis . . . . 
♦Kenya (4). . , 

Totaki . . 


162! 

100,829! 

245! 

7,348’ 

1051 


1.52! 203 

97,856: 100,172: 

347! 3301 

7,228' 7,878.1 


i06.r>: 

103.0! 

70.5; 

101.7! 


79.ft’i 
100.7j:l, 
74.3a 
93.3 1 


... j 92,8151(3)79.918! 

i i :! 

2,6891 2,902 4,460 j 

,105,887 jl, 463, 914 ! 1,51 1,888 i2, 
... ! 2,883j 2,351' 

29,203 : 33,394 i 49,233! 


4,61 7 1 
36,9961 
24,794! 
19,646! 
5,967! 
70,632! 
99,624 
251,414! 
159i 
9,113! 
163,287 

165,741 


4.801 5,183 

.081,048;2,614,132! 

... ! 5,059 1 

52,147' 59,631 


67 


120! 150.31 87.8; 


9.53: 


922 


1,311 ! 1 , 702 ; 1,647 


2 li 
664 i 
42 i 
207! 


23 

600' 

49 

246 


25 i 89.4; 84.0! 1J(V 

539! 110 . 7 : I23.2i 2.897! 

43! 84.9: 97..3;! 132 

180' 84.0,114.9; ... , 


151; 14l! 207 270! 

3,055f ;i,324;i 5 . 173 . 5,455 

I43i 103,j 236 256 

3,717; 2,0891 ... 6,638 

mm] 134,433' 101,3 2,6m 


4,267' 

23,824: 

23,673; 

16,711' 

6,2.53! 

71,316; 

97,224; 

159,343 

150 

9,556 

117,501: 

3)142,711 

7,976, 

2.609,807 

4,198: 

87.917: 


96.7= 10.3.5 
92.1! 143.0 

110,2: 115.4 

80.6 76.9 
74.1 73.4 
118.4' 121.4 
61.8 97.5 
97.5 103.4 

89.3 — 

84.4 117.3 


92.6 

79.0 


87.4 


60.2 

77.1 


59.3 


2,341 103.3 72.7 

251 76.6 82.5 
.5,936 94.8, 87.1 
184 92.3 128.2 
3,730 ... ... 

3.317, Sl». 80.2 81.0 


• Countries not inchuled in the totals. — s) Main crop. — t) Secondary crop. — (i) The figure for the averages 
is not exactly compjirablo with those of the years 1930 and 1929 owing to changes in the method of nisUcing es- 
timates. (2) For 1930; urea sown; for the precetling yc.ars: area harvested, — (3) Average 1925 to 1928. 

(4; Sown area. 


RICE 

I ndia : Dry weather continued throughout December and the first week of J anuar}^ 
in Bengal ; reaping of winter paddy was progressing freely at the end of December and 
outturn of crops was e.stimated to be satisfactory. In Bihar and Orissa no rain fell in 
December but tliere was on occurrence of light to moderate rains in the first week of J an- 
uary ; crops are in good condition. After a dry December moderate rain fell at the 
beginning of Januaiy^ in Madras; crop condition remains unchanged from last month, 
in the Central Provinces thereshing and winnowing of rice arc continuing in the feu- 
datory vStates. 

Indo-China : Except in Tonkin, where weather conditions were exceptionally 
favourable, rice for harvest in tlie latter half of the year were damaged by drought al- 
mOvSt everywhere. In Anuam only irrigated crops showed good growth ; others everywhere 
wilted towards the end of the summer. In Cochin-China, the dry weather which retarded 
transplanting, also slightly injured rice already transplanted. In Cambodia transplant- 
ing was greatly delayed and the first growth of transplanted paddy was hindered ; the 
crop was anticipated to b^ about average. In Daos upland rice was in vigorous condi- 
tion while lowland rice suffered from lack of water. 

Siam: The data of the area in the seven Inner Circles refer to the area harvested. 
According to a second estimate the area .sown is 4,539,000 acres against 4,463,000 in 
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i92i>-3o and 4,187,000 on the average of tlie preceding five years. Percentages : 101.7 
and 108.4. In the above-mentioned seven Inner Circles, the main exporting area, the 
carryover of old crop amounts this year to 9,960,000 bushels (4,480,000 centals) of rough 
rice. The quantity of new crop available for export is estimated at 87,110,000 bushels 
(39,200,000 centals) against 68,500,000 (30,830,000) last year (127.2 %). 


Rice. 


COUXTRIE.S 


1 Area | 


! I : Aver. ' % *930/3* j 

1 1930 / 3 *! 1929 / 30 ! i i 

1 i 11928 / 29 ' 

I ! I ^ 1930 j age 1 

i j 

1 1930/31 

! 

1 

1929/30 1 

: j 


1,000 acre.s 


1,000 centals 


Bulgaria 
Spain . 
Italy . 
"'Yugt^slavia, 

Uait. State 

Fcnnosa . 
Korea . . 
•India . . 
Java audi<i) 
Madura 1 6 ) 
Japan . . . 
Siam ( 9 . . 


18 

22 

161 

84.5! 112.6 

435' 280! 

284* 

120 

119 

120 i 

100 . 4 ; 99.7 

7,033! 6, 6951 

0,707 

361 

339 

349 

106.5! 103.3 

14,333; 14,853, 

14,287 

4 

4 

4 : 

107.9; 115.4 

... 1 48| 

39 

t)69 

868 

052 

110.6' 100.8 

, 18,615: 18.208; 

17,00(J 

1,517 

1,403 

1 , 394 : 

108.11 108,8 

i 30,0901 25,838! 

25,857 

3,970 

i 4,000 

3,857 

99.2 102.9 

! 76,7461 54,626 

59.087 

78,427 

76,992 

77,691 

lOl.Oi lOO.Ol 

1 ... i 1,064,171 11,047,861 

7.599 

7,382 

7,343 

102.9 I03..5! 

I06.8l8i 102,8(K): 

105,422 

1 . 201 ! 1,077 

l,0l8i 

111.5' 118.0j 

IO.. 595 ! 8,9291 

8,245 

7.941 

7,868 

7,7.54 

100.9: 102.4 

26(),360| 237,423; 

235,121 

4,0(14 j 3,468 

3,599! 

117.2, 112.9 

65,8681 49,287: 

57,342 

SMrili 2<k54« 

26,462 

104 J»! 105.1 

5»0,893j 518,950 

529,952 


j Aver. 

1930 / 31 : 1929/30, 

I • 1928/29 

1,000 bushelf! of 45 lbs. 


»67 022 

15,028' 14,877 

81,8,50; .33,005; 

106: 


630| 

14,9051 

31,7481 

88 


% *930/31 


*929/| 

1930 

— lOOj 


4l,3(>7i 40,4«2| 39,110 

(Mi,8r>«: r>7,4l6i 57,458^ 

170, .543 121,389 131,3031 

... i2,304,777|2,328,l).33 

237,368; 228,4401 234,266 
23,545| 19,841 i 18,322 

578,-567 1 527,5951 522,480 
146,37()| 109,624j 127,425 

l|Mn,l( 4 T 


165..5 

105.0] 

96.51 


102.21 

110.5 

140.5 

103.9 

118.7 

109.7 

133.6 

113.9 


Aver 

age 


1.53.5 

104.9 

100.3 


105.8 

1 16.4 

129.9 

101.3 

128.5 
110,7 

114.9 

111.5 


• Ccmntrks not included iti the totals. a) Irrigated rice -fields. - b) Not irrigated riec-fields. — (i) y Inner 
provinces which normally cotitribute rib )ut 3/5 of the total production of the country. 


POTATOES (*) 

Italy : While in .some di-stricts preparation of the land for early potatoes is stil. 
proceeding, in others sowings have been begun and in some places are already completed! 

Argentina : vSowings were carried out under favourable conditions in Buenos Ayres 
as well as in Santa P'e, and crop condition is good. 

Palestine : On light lands, well manured, sowings have already begun. 

T ripoli : The season has been exceedingly deficient in rain and the crop has suffered 
from weevil and rot. 


SUGAR SEASON 

ThivS year, departing from our usual custom, we are not yet publishing the first 
estimates of cane-sugar production in 1930-31, owing to the lack of sufficient information 
for a great many countries to enable even an approximate numerical statement to be 
made. It seems, however, possible to state tliat the production of cane-sugar in 1930-31 
will be perhaps a little below that of 1929-30 if Cuba limits production to 3-3 mil- 
tons as certain interested parties pro^iose. Should, however, Cuba produce without re- 
striction production will be above that of last season. 


(i) See table on following page 15. 
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i Aver. ! % ^930 

CCUNTKIKS 1930 ' 19*9 I 1924 j j 

; |to 1928I 1929 |Aver. 


I Aver. 1 1 j Average ; % ^930 

1929 I 1924 |j 1930 j 1929 2924 

j to J928|| j to 1928 ! 2929 Aver. 

— ^ ----■■ :.«al0o'*=100 

10 centals '> 1,000 bus. of 60 lbs 


Austria |*U 

Belgium . . j| 
Bulgaria. .|i 
Denmark . j 
Spain . • . 

1 Estonia . . 
•Irish Fr. St. 
Finland . , 
•France . . 
Engl. a. \V. 
Scotland . . ; 
•North Trel. .! 
Greece . . . j 
Hungary . 
Italy . • -I 
l,atvia . . . : 
Lithuania . ! 
Duxemb. . . 1 
Malta . . . ! 
Norway . . 
NetUerl. . .1 
Poland . . : 
Rumania . 
Sweden . . 
Switzerland | 
Czechoslov. i 
(4); 


1) 593 100.31 
i)6,3H6 98.8 
42 116.6 : 
m 99.0; ; 
402 94.6 
26 127.3,: 
177 107.81 
0 778 104.<5:] 
109 110.3, 
375 95.6; 
J70 98.6*; 
3.637 95.8! 
490' 81.5: 
143; 85.2' 
155'i 89.8; 

30! 102.6: 

634i 97.2 : 
867 ! 99.6' 
198: 1 13.3: 
369 123.7; : 
39i 81.2i 

7! 106.2! 
120 ! 102.0: 

425! 90.1! 
5,987! — 
473! 91.2 
374! 99.6 

115! 101.2 : 

l,762i 93.1, 


62,300:(i) 69,837 1 
821,2531 1)809,002 1,C 
6, 4131 3,325 

56,384 1 41, .509 

86,157! 70,158 1 

1,671 1 786} 


103,831 ii) 99,7261 101.5 105.7 
1,368,728 (j)l, 348,310! 118.71 120.5 

9,022 5,542; 86.1 ; I40.I 

03,971 69,180 i 88.6: 120.4 

143,5921 116,927! 70.4 86.6 

2,785' 1,310:110.8 235.6 


♦U. S. S. R. ;5)13,17I: 14,688 6)13,4001 89.7' oasH 


Canada . .' 575! 

Unit. States;! 3,;i94i 

Syriaa.Iyeb.ii IT^ 


13; 93.5 127.7!i 


22,223* 

23,633 

20,2921 

37.037 1 

39,388 

33,819; 

94.0 i 

109.5 

92,494 1 

101,013 

2) 71,716 

154,153} 

169,8.52 (2) 

119,.524 

90.8} 

129.0 

17,992} 

16,003 

15,40.5'! 

29,985! 

27,671 

25.675 

108.4 i 

116.8 


67,350 

45,928: 


112,249 

76,545, 



1^3l4i 

17,315 

16,1 17i 

28,856! 

28,858; 

26,861 

100.0 

107.4 


366,368 

310,732. 


610,601 ! 

517,877; 



61.398' 

80,371 

68,2751 

102,331 * 

133,950} 

11 3,790 1 

76.4: 

89.9 

19,273' 

25,872 

20,474; 

32,122: 

43,120; 

.34,122: 

74.5; 

94.1 

i 

25,179 

23,639! 


41,964; 

39,397 



656! 

1,197 

904 

V,093! 

1,994 

l,507‘ 

.58.8' 

72.5 

35,694' 

47,802 

40,542 

59,488} 

79,609 

67, .568 

74.7 i 

88.0 

42,884 

44,263 

43,620 

71,472* 

73,770;. 

72,699; 

96.9i 

98.3 

22,197 

23.805 

15,30.5; 

36,994: 

39,674 

25,507; 

93.2 1 

145.0 

39,923 

40,8.50 

31,428 

06,537! 

68,081 , 

52,379; 

97.7 i 

127.0 

3.395 

5,283 

3, 5261 

5,658i 

8,804 

5,877' 

64.3! 

96.3 

644 

653 

550; 

1,074: 

1,089: 

917 

98.7' 

117.0 

16,947 

19,842 

17,52«! 

28,245: 

.33,070! 

29,210; 

85.4 

96.7 

50,831 ! 

90,317 

67,499! 

94,716} 

150,.525! 

1 12,496! 

62.9 

84.2 

0:i8,240i 

699,965 

543,035! 

1,063,713*1 

,166, .585! 

tK)5,040: 

91. 2 i 

117.5 

38.294! 

.50,484 

39,308} 

63,803! 

84,1;^, 

65,512: 

75.9! 

97.4 

3.5,294; 

42..507i 

•36,4 12|! 

! 58,822 

70,843! 

(H),685 

83.0: 

96.9 

13,492: 

18,298; 

; 14,354i! 

} 22,4871 

30,4971 

23,923; 

73.7* 

94.0 

180,298! 

235,801 1 

i 17(>,21K)! 

i 3(K),491 

392,994: 

293,662' 

76.5 

““ 


1/154,915 

•6)939,338 

i 

i 

i ... 1 

j 

,758,157 6) 1 

,565,532 



49,160 

.39,930 

1 48,091: 

■ 81.933 

66,5.50' 

80,150 

I23.r 

102.2 

2l6,6r4 

215,429 

1 235,55:^ 


3.59,048 

392.579 

lOIM) 

92.0 

754 

1.274 

i 0821 

1 1,257 

2,123 

1,636 

59.2 

76.9 

1.102, 

1,050 

; 8491 

I 1,837: 

1,760 

1,416 

104.4 

129.8 


187 

89! 


312 

149 




2,914 

2m\ 


1,857} 

+.687 



,118,664 «,811,64l 


4,6.11,0084 

[,mjm 4 

.181,549 

96.6 

119.6 


* Countries not induded in the tobils. — s) Early crop. — t) I^jite crop. — (i; Average i()27and 1928. — (2) Average 
1924, and 1926 to 1928, — (3) Preceding year’s figure. — (4) The figure for the .average is not exiietly comparable 
with those of the years 1930 and 1929 owing to changes in the method of making the estimates. — (5) For 1930 : 
area sown; for the previous years; area harvested . — (6) Average 1025 to 1928. 


As regardwS beet-sugar the latCvSt news to hand indicates for almost all the beet coun- 
tries of Europe an increase on the estimate published last month. 

In the table annexed are assembled the quotations for New York, London, Paris and 
Hamburg for the year 1930. 

In 1930, as in preceding years, the conditions of crisis that have so long overclouded 
the sugar market continued. In the early part of January the slow but uninterrupted 
fall of prices, already begun in 1 929, after the maximum of that year had been reached in 
September, continued. Ih the third decade of January there was an unexpected decline, 
due probably to the publication of the most recent data of European beet-sugar produc- 
tion, which gave figures above the preceding. Prices then recovered under the influence 
of Cuban news of a production in that island apparently inferior to that expected ; they 
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Sugar Prices. 




New York 

■ 

l,ONDON 


Paris 

Hamburg 


Date 

Cuba cetitrituRals 

Granulated, 


N(». 3. 




C and F 

dutj* free. 

Nu. 

3 Crv.'^tallized 




<.^ents tXT lb. 

‘ihill. ])er 112 lUs. 

frs. 

}jtT 100 Kgs. 

tnarlcs per 50 Kgs. 


Januiiry 1030 .... 

. - 2.0i'>.3 

23.0 


248.00 

0.20 

If. 

. . 2.000 

23.41 


240.50 

8.05 

22. 

» 

. . 1.^4 

'•> 


230.50 

8.00 


), 

. , 2.000 

220 


230.00 

8.05 


I’>bnjarv 

. . 2.00(» 

22, :{ 




12 

>1 

. . 2.00(» 

22.0 


240.50 

0.00 

H) 


2.000 

22/0 


240.00 

8.75 


tt 

. . l.sbi 

22 0 


238.00 

8.40 

,s 

March 

. . 1 .844 

21 .'8 


2:18.50 

8.:io 

I J 

1; 

. . 1.844 

22/0 


238.00 

8.60 


» .... 

. , 1.813 

21/11 


235.50 

8.:35 


u 

. . 1.7MI 

21 11 


235.00 

H.45 

> 

.3.pril 

. . 1.844 

00 


2.37.00 

8.40 


1) 

. . I.(i2r. 



230.00 

8.15 



. . 1 .155r> 

22 2 


240.00 

8.40 


)1 

. . 1 .<>50 

22.'2 


230.00 

8.10 

3« 

11 

. . 1.025 

21,11 


234.50 

7.70 


M?!V 

. . 1.500 

21/11 


231 .00 

7.00 

I.? 

» 

. . 1.438 

2 1 /5 


231., 50 

7.15 

21 

Yl 

. . J .438 

21/7 


2:14.00 

7.00 

2S 

i. 

. . 1.375 

21/10 


2:$4.5(» 

7.50 

4 

June 

. . 1 .400 

21/7 


234.50 

7,00 

n 

1. 

. . 1.400 

217 


2:12.00 

7.70 

iH 

» 

. . 1 .237 

21 10 


231.00 i 

1 7.05 

-5 

» .... 

. . 1.207 

21/8 


227.50 

7.00 


July 

. . 1 .207 

21/10 


225.50 

7.40 

« 

. . 1.207 

21 10 


223.50 

7.:iO 

16 

» 

. . 1.250 

21 2 


221. (Ml 

7.10 

23 

It 

. . 1.250 

21/2 


220.00 

7.1(» 


)) 

. . 1.180 



222.75 

— 

5 

AviRiist 

. . 1.230 

21/2 


227.50 


1.3 

1) 

. . 1.180 

21/2 


22:1.5: > 

0.70 

JO 

» 

. . 1.100 

21/2 


21:1.00 

0.70 

jr 

'> 

. . 1.180 

212 


21:1.50 

<1.00 

3 

vScrtcmher 

. . 1.100 i 

20.'8 


212.00 

0.05 

10 

. . 1.130 

20/2 


202.00 

6.55 

17 

» 

. . 1.150 

10, '10 


100.50 

6.<10 

•J1 

» 

. . 1.1:30 

10'2 


100.25 


.30 

It 

. . 1.040 

18 11 


188.00 

5.70 

S 

October 

. . 1.220 

10 2 


105.75 


I. *5 

)> 

. . I.;i00 

10 5 


202.00 

0.00 

■22 

« * . . . . 

. . 1.400 

10/8 


203.50 

0.85 

30 

» 

. . l.:i80 

20'8 


2o;i.oo 

7.:io 

5 

November 

. . i.:30o 

20 '5 


200.50 

7.15 

1 1 

» 

. . 1.420 

20 3 


201.50 

7. 10 

19 

1, 

. . 1.:170 

10;'0 


102.00 

0.50 

2 a 

» 

. . 1.400 

10 '3 


105.50 

0.30 

3 

December 

. . 1.34(f i 

10/0 


100.50 

0.50 

10 

» 

. . 1.370 ! 

10/0 


104.00 

<1.05 

17 

V 

. . 1.250 

20, '0 


180.50 

<1.45 

-3 

1. 

. . 1.230 I 

20;0 


178.50 

0.00 

30 



. . 1.140 

10 T, 


J .78.50 

5.00 


remained more or less firm for some weeks, only to dec?line again. This renewed fall of 
])rices was also influenced by the first estimates of Buropean beet area, ])lacing the latter 
at a higher level than that cultivated in 1929 ; and perhai)s also by the rumouns of the 
impending dissolution of the Cuban Selling Agency, the organ of control of sugar sales 
abroad. When, therefore, on 14 April, the Cuban Agency was actually divSvSolved the mar- 
kets did not ex|)erience any violent shock vSUcli as might have been expected. The decline 
of prices continued day by day save for slight and momentary recoveries when rumours, 
weU founded or otherwise, circulated in the markets. Thus there was a w^eak recover}' * 
on the announcement of some sales to the IT. S. S. R. and when talk arose of probable 
restriction of exports in Europe, Cuba and J ava. But the downward movement was not 
arrested and continued steadily, keeping pace witli the fresli news concerning favourable 
conditions for sugar-beet production in Europe, the United States and Canada, until at 
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the ena of the St'ptember, with the first definite news of an abundant beet crop in almost 
all the producing countries and particularly in the U. S. S. R., quotations reached the 
lowest level of recent years. But, when it appeared that the downward movement w'ould 
have no limit. j)rices recuperated for a spell, whether by natural reaction or by the adop- 
tion of the plan of Thomas L. Chadboume for the immediate withdrawal from the market 
of 1 14 million tons of Cuban sugar. Possibly, though to a minor degree the tendency 
to recovery was also the result of the rumours that Java would limit its 1931-32 crop. 
Cnder these more favourable circumstances quotations rose gradually until the first 
decade of November. Meanwhile a conference at Brussels for the limitation of exports, 
in which there took jiart (Germany, Belgium, Hungar3% Poland, Czechoslovakia, Cuba and 
Java, was being prepared. Ai the end of December the conference had not, contrary to 
the exjiectationsof many, had any result, owing to (*ermany‘s refusal at Brussels to accept 
the export quota allotted to her This fact, together with the ])ublicalion of revised es- 
timates of beet-.sugar production above the previous estimates, caused the atmosphere 
of optimism created by the Chadboume plan to be in part dissijiated. Tims the grad- 
ual fall in prices was renewed and the year closed without the sugar jiroducers having 
found the means for regulating the markets according to their wislies. 

The figures in the following table are supplied by the A ssociation Internationale Sucrih'e " 


of Vienna. 




Sugsir 

beet 

Raw Sjjgar 

COUNTRIR? 




, - 




1930 

1929 

1930*31 

1929 30 




Centals 


Gonuiuiv 


:u»,r)24,(K;d 

263,159.140 

55.210,660 

43,754,480 

Austria 


21.417,120 

lr>. 172,200 

2.3.52,710 

2,<!54,180 

Bclj'ium 


41. 480 . 

27.612,020 : 

6,221,5,80 : 

5.522,410 

Bulgaria 



5,406.000 ' 

1,271,000 

882,380 

l)t;nmark 


22,048.000 

17 , .50 1.000 

2,609,OtK» 

2,061,000 

Irish Freo State 


2 .;i»:>,ooo 

2,161,000 ' 

567,000 

.511,000 

Finlaiitl 


697,680 

515.180 

94, .580 

62,040 

Hungary 


24,050.270 ; 

25.040,010 

5,164..520 

5,441,710 

Italy 


T.I.nOMtHKl 

68,208,220 

0.084,200 

9, .507, 040 

Poland 


100 , 282,170 

111,401,120 

17,086,000 

20 , 222,020 

Sweden 


*26,125,170 

16,521,680 

4.115,400 : 

2,676.400 

Czech(.)slc.)vakia 


148,724,000 : 

l22,4i2,5lM) ' 

24.026,070 

22,824.2tl0 

Turkey in Karo|x- 


l.2r)7.0(H» ; 

66 . 8,000 ' 

214,000 

120.020 

Ytigoslavia 


17,6(MJ,(K)0 ; 

22,150,00(» 1 

2 , 200,000 

2,650j4( 0 


Total . . . 

849,52».8»0 ; 


133,317.630 

119,900,280 

! 



Short tons 


Germany 


17,476,000 

12,1.57,77.'< 

2.765.405 

2,187,604 

.-\ustria 


1,070,841 

75^.600 

167,622 

132.707 

Belgium 


2,069,746 

1,880,621 

211.07,5 

276,617 

Bulgaria 


440.000 

274.800 

62,5;, 0 

44,118 

Denmark 


1,122,400 

879,5»rt» 

18.5,(K)0 

148,000 

Irish Free State, . 


170,tK)0 

158,000 

28..200 

25,600 

Finland 


24.883 

2.5,7.50 

4,729 

3.102 

Hungary 


1,702,490 ; 

1.752,427 

258,222 

272,082 

Italy 


2,675,000 i 

2,415,365 

454.200 

479.846 

J*oland 


5,019,090 : 

5,560,080 

854,200 

1,011,128 

Sweden 


1,. 406, 241 ; 

82<i..572 

205,767 

183,822 

Czechu.slovalcia 


7,426,taj0 1 

6,120,542 

1,246.831 

1,141.10.5 

Turkey in Furopt' 


62,800 1 

22,449 

10,700 ; 

6,046 

Yugoslavia 


881,000 

1 , 157 , (KM) 

IKMKK) ; 

122.970 


Total . . . 


36,010,394 

6.663,803 

5,994,938 


France : In the period from 15 December to 7 January there was less than a week 
of dt}’^ cold weather and carting of roots was very difficult; lifting is now quite at an end 
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but some transport to the factories remained to be carried out and the campaign will 
not be finished for a month. The prolonged delay of a portion of the crop on the wet 
land and the storing of another portion in silos during the rainy weather can have had 
no other effect than a diminution in sucrose content 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland : The average sucrose-content of the beets worked 
up to the end of December was 17.1 % against 17.7 % at the same date last season. 
With the prevalently wet weather of the past antumn some decreUvSe was to be expected, 
other factors being equal. 


Production of Beet Sugar {raw). 



! 

Production | 

i-Seplember 3i DecoiMlKT j 

j 

! Total production during the season 



li 

ii 

•;■('» 1930-31 

COUNTRIES 

1930-31 1 1929-30 19.30 31 j 1929-30 1 

j thousand ceti tills short tons i 

i 1930 31 1 i 

1 (,/ 1929-30 ; 1924-25 

1 ' ' 1 'to 1928-29 

; thousand centals 

sluirt tons 

1 Average j! 

: 1924-25 

‘ to 1928-291 

1929-30 

- roo 

Avor- 

age 

j — 100 


Gennanv 

(2)::}«,.38||{2).T1,237 

(2)1,010,041 i 2)1,001,842 

,55,311 

Austria 

2 , 9 : 12 : 2,519 

140,584 

126,049 

3.:i53 

Belgium 

.. ‘ 



5,953 

Rulgariii 

1,084 ! 8l8i 54.199 

40,8(Mt 

1,140 

Denniiirk 




3,(582 

Siwin 

1 

. 


(5,125 

Irish Free State. . . 

1149 ! :{f«l 

I7.14:t 

18.019 

502 

I'inland 

■ 



82 

Franco 

(3) 17.087,(3) 1.5,242 

i 

H 

1 

24,251 

(•rent Britain .... 

«,4I{2: 0,480 

421.587 

324,004 

9,480 

Hungary 

( 2 ) 4,2491(2) 0,981 

(2) 21 2,4:34! (2) 190,025 

4.880 

Italv 

7.508! 8 . 9:11 

:170,020 

446.522 

8,929 

butvia 

1 



2(5,5 

Netherlands 

( 2 ) 4,984 ( 2 ) 4,:38t ;(3)249.l81 (2)21.9,043 

0:393 

Poland 

(2)lo.07:t; i2,i;)5 

5:1:5,0.37 

(K)0,7:58 

1(5,5:35 

Rumania 

-- i 



2.800 

Sweden 




:5,7.l8 

Switzerland 




..._ 

m 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

24.080 : 22.:j:i:i 

1,2:5:5,087 

1,110,(5:58 

24.937 

'I’urkev .... i 

... i ._ 
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Yugoslavia ! 




2,205 

/imipc totals . . al 

.. ., : .... 

- 

.... 

1 m ,022 

tJ.S.S.R i 

,20, 8:12 ■ - 

1,491,550 


! :39,022 

Euro fie totals . . d»)j 

i - 

... 

- 

220,044 

Canada, , . i 



1 

948: 

United States. . .j 

! 


...... , 

26,932; 

T otah N orfit A merka' j 




27, w| 

•Kona. . . ' 





*Japiin 

i 

■ ■ : • 


- ; 


(Senersl totals . / 


j 

' 

208,992 

> .8); 

1 I - 


7 

24T,924 


* Countries jiot iiicludfd in the totals. u) Not indudini; t'.S.S 
tion a t the end of NovemlKT. - (3) Produetiou at istli December. ■ - 


4 : 3.754 

:3o.88.5; 

2,7(55,4951 

2.187,694! 

1.844.215^ 

12fl,(* 

150.0 

2.654 

I.OgOi 

107.700! 

i:52,7(*(*i 

99.:5(*7 

126.(* 

10t*.(* 

5.469 

(5..59(3i 

300.000 

27:5.4:i(*: 

:329.791i| 199.0 

90,0 

810 

017 !! 

57,900 

4(*,80(): 

;5(*,8:50 

U(*.(* 

iso.u 

2.954 

3.:537:j 

181,000 

147,7(*8; 

100,849 

125.0 

IIO.O 

1,889 

4.95.5,1 

:500,200 

244, (t1 7 : 

247.731 

125.0 

124.9 

511 

4lJ:i 

28,100 

25,557! 

20.50;5 

1 lo.o 

i:{7.(* 

5(5 

09! i 

4.075* 

2.75*(* 

3.917, 

U0.(* 

1:15.0 

20.084 

1 7.(507 i 

1,200.090 

l,(*(*4.0(*(*' 

88:».:;45! 

121,0 

137.0 

(5.599 

2,92:3 j 

470, (K)9 

325,.l:t7 

140.158 

140.0 

324.9 

5.442 

4,l89l! 

244 , 29:5 

272.(*S:5 

299.472 

}*0.0 

117.0 

9,593 

0.927;! 

■110,000 

475,129' 

:540.;55:5 

t*4.(l 

129.(1 

187 

(4) i-t: 

l:i.228 

i>.:348 

4 ) 2,295 

141.0 

(KK).9 

5.7231 0,477i! 

:520.(M)(); 

2.80,1 70 : 

:52:;,827 

112.0 

tKl.O 

20.192 

1:5,920! 

830, (MM* 

1, (*(*9.55*7! 

051 .433 

S 2 .(* 

127.0 

1.813 

2,778:j 

140,1*09 

5*(.l.040: 

138,875 

158.0 

103.0 

2.678 

2.949;! 

I87,:591 

l:!3.8.84 

140,984 

I40.(» 

127,0 

m 

I5l!i 

5.tK*(* 

4,5*49' 

7.572 

lOO.O 

05.0 

22,822 

27.747'' 

1,240.831 

l,14l.(*75j 

I,:i87.334 

l(*9.0 

, 90.0 

121 

^4) 70 ; 

1(*,7(*(* 

0,940 

4 ) 3.789 

177.0 

283.0 

2,68(5 

2 .(K)"| 

I0(*,(*l*0, 

1:14.25*9^ 

I(* 0 ,:i 09 

S 2 .(* 

; 110,0 

US, 05 :} 

WM2.\, 

0,02(1,077 

7,047,335 

7,090,011 

111.0 

m.o 

18,140 

22 , 004 |j 

1 ,9.50, (*0() 

1*(*7.(MI0 

I,1(*:5.2(I2 

215.0' 

177.0 

177,003 

m,86(i' 

10,070,077, 

8,854.335 

8,103,213 

: 124. 0[ 

134.0 

789 

HdOi- 

47.:55*9 

:{9.43I: 

40.295 

! 129,0! 

118.0 

2:5,1:56 

22,97:1 

i,340,5(*0 

1,1 57, (MM* 

1,148,025; 

: M 0 , 0 ! 

117.0 

23,025 

23,770 

1,303,800 

],m,431 

1,188,020 

i/ 7,0 

' 

117,0 

10 

11 ' 


814; 

504: 



009 

179;, 


: 3 (*, (*(*(*' 

23,5*20, 



182,8281 

105,581 

10.410, 910 

9,14.1.Y<)«; 

8,218.931 

i 114.0 

126.0 

201.018 

181.045!! 

12,m9TG 

10,050460 

9,:t82.1.‘t3 

; 123.0I 

132.0 


R. - h) Including IJ.S.S.R. -- (i) Ai)proximatc data. — (2) Produc* 
(4) Average i93()-27 to i92S--'g. 


Italy : In some provinces preparation of the land is still in progress while in others 
it has already been almost completed. 

United States : At the end of December results from the grinding of sugar cane in 
lyouisiana were ref)orted to be good. 

Porto Rico : Weather conditions at the middle of December favoured the sugar crop, 
harvesting of which vras about to begin, Pros|)ects pointed to a crop of about 10 % 
less than the record yield of last season . 

India : There was a continuance of dry weather throughout December in the United 
Provinces causing a need for rain in some districts ; general rain fell however, at the begin- 
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Sugar Beet. 



1 ! 


Area 


! 



PRODUt’TIO.V 





|. 


Aver. 

% 1930 ; 



Aver. 



Avf'r. 

% 

COUNTRIIW 

ji 1930 

1929 

1924 

— 

■ '1 

1930 

1929 

1924 : 

1930 

1929 : 

1924 




i 

to 1928 

1929 : 

Aver, j 


to 1928 


to 1928, 

1929 1 

Aver. 





a JOO 

xs 100 







«■ ioo| 

» 200 


I; 1,000 acres 



1,000 centals 

1,000 slioit tons 

*! 

t 


Germany 

. 1 1.104, 

1,125 

1,032 

100.1 

! 

116.0 

32VMK): 

244,524 

233,482 

10,445 

m 

12,220 

11,074 

134.5; 

140.6 

Austria 

. ii 82: 

76 

60 

108.7 

146.4 

17,750 

15,239 

12,586 

762 

629 

116.5: 

Ul.l 

Belgium 

, ,1 137 

143 

J74 

96.2 

79.0 

42,877: 

34,620 

44,756 

2,144 

1,731 

2,238 

123.8 

65:8 

Bulgaria 

. ;! 49 

48 

38 

101.5 

127.0 

0.889 

6,782 

4,873 

344 

289 

244 

11 9.1 i 

141.4 

Denmark 

. i! 84 

80 

96 

108.5 

82.a 

24,361 

19.998 

24.356 

1,218. 

2,535 

l.(M)0 

1.218 

121.81 

100.0 

Spain 

. ii 209 

151 

239 

Ki8.0 

87.3' 

50,706 

35,252 (1)35,200 

l,763(i)l,7(» 

143.8! 

144.0 

•Irish Free State 

. !! 14 

13 

12) 15 

J 10.3 

98.5' 


3,102:(2) 2,600 


158(2) 135 



Finland 

. '1 3 

4 

5 

73.5 

04.0 

*083, 

560 

085 

34 

28 

34 

1*2^0, 

^.7 

•France 

. '! 040: 

007 

503 

100.4 

114.7, 


118.202 

119,143 


5,910 

5,957; 



England and Wales 

. 347 

230 

120 

150.8 

288.31 

67,’200 

44,778 

91 

20,207 

3,3(M» 

2,239 

1,010 


332.6 

Scotland 

. :: 2 

1 

4 

271.4 

46.5 

278 

530 

14 

5 

20 

305,3 

52.5 

Hungary 

. i I80 

195 

162. 

94.5 

113.0 

31,868 

35,429 

31,480 

1,593 

1,771 

1,574 

89.6 

101.2 

Italy 

. : 272 

287 

230, 

94.9 

118.0 

00,61Kl 

04,407 

54,978 

3,330 

3,223 

2.749 

103.3 

121.1 

Netherlands 

. ; 142 

130 

100; 

104.5 

85.3 

41,101 

45,424 

47,955 

2,055 

2,271 ; 

2,398 

90.5: 

85.7 

•Poland 

464 

590 

473 

78.6 

98.1 

109, .579 
19,089 

84,418 

24,050 

5.479 

984 

4,221 , 
1,203 



Rumania 

. ; 113 

122 

(09 

92.8 

00.9’ 

116.0'i 

15,503 

775 

'78.8' 

04.4 

Sweden 

. I; 97 

72 

84 

133.8 

25,671 

1(),907 

19,884 

1,284 

845 

994 

151.8 

129.1 

Swltzerlaiul 

■ 'i ^ 

3 

4 

103.3 

82.7 

970 

800 

1,061 

* 4i) 

43 

53 

112.8i 

61.4 

Czechoslovakia (3 1 

. 1 014 

009 

700 

100.8 

— i! 

1 136,225 

130,889 

100,418 

6,811 

0,844 

8,321 

96.5: 

— • 

•Yugoslavia 

• ! 

147 

109; 

100.3 

135.9 


24,197 

10,286 


1,210 

814 

... 1 


U. S. S. R 

. :i 2,o33 

1,890 

1,426 

134.0 

177.0, 

308,648 

138,892 

173,582 

15,432 

0,044, 

8,079 

222.2 

177.8 

Oiuada 

. m 

43 

44 

121.9 

I19.4‘! 

9,720 

7,280 

8,565 

480 

304 

428 

133.5 

113.5 

United States 

. 7VK) 

088 

701 

110.1 

114.0: 

183,500 

140,300 

147,789 

9,175 

7.318 

7,389. 

125.4: 

.124.2 

Totals . . 

. i «,918 

ii 

5,962 

5,450 

lITJt 

t'l6^ 1,3.56,456 

'i 

,013.632 1,052,446 

01,672 

.50,050 

52, OS! 

134 J 2 

im 


•Countries not ineluclod in the totals. — (i) Average 1924, 1926 to 1928. — (2) Average 1926 to 1928, — (3) The figures tor the 
averages are not cxaelly coraijarable owing to changes in the method of making the estinuites. 


iiing of J aiiuary. There wa8 further local damage by insects and frost, but crops were 
generally doing well and prospects remained favourable. In the Punjab weather during 
December was predominantly dry except for light and scattered falls at the end of tlie 
month and rain is badly needed ; otherwise conditions remain about tlu* same as rejwrted 
last month. No rain fell during December in Bihar and Orissa but light to moderate rains 
were recorded at the beginning of J aiiuary ; sugar cane is in good condition. Diy weather 
was favourable in Bengal. 

Palestine : Yields of cane are very good and it has already been marketed. 

Syria and Lebanon : Crop condition is good, 100 in the Syrian State and 90 in the 
Govenient of Datakia. 

Egypt : The crop condition of sugar cane on January t was 103 against 102 on De- 
cember 1 and 101 on January i, 1930. 

Union of South Africa: In November crop condition was 7 % below normal. In 
some districts weather was favourable, in others drought was experienced. Data from a 
special sugar census will be available at the end of January. 

Hawaii : Early reports at tlie end of December indicated a heavy tonnage of sugar 
cane but the sucrose of the juice was low because heavy rains and high temperatures 
have kept the cane growing. 


*♦* — I Si, 
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VINES 

The wine market situation at the beginning of the season 1930-31 in France^ 

Italy, the Iberian Peninsula and North Africa. 

Sufficient information is now at onr disposal to allow the following survey to he made 
of the situation on the wine markets of the. principal countries, beginning with a study 
of each princi])al producing country of Western Europe and North Africa. 

FranCii : The vsituation at the beginning of the season 1930-31 was marked by two 
phenomena which were partly cc.mpensatoiy' : 1) the very small quantity iiroduced ; 
2) the exceptional importaiic-e of stocks from previous production in the hands of i>ro- 
ducers and merchants. To obtain an exact idea of the vSupplies at the divSposal of the 
French trade, account must also be taken of im])orts of Algerian wine entering free of 
duty. These imports dt ]xnd on both the French and the Algerian production ; this 
year, for the first time since the war a bad French croj) has coincided with a very good 
Algerian crop ; previously the coincidence of similar crops in the tw’O countries had been 
a general idieiiomenon. While therefore, one may e.stimate that iii a year of good iirodiu:- 
tioii for the two countries, the quantity of Algerian production not exported to France is 
40-90 million Imperial gallons (50-101 million American gallons) of wine, while in bad 
years the quantity is a little IcvSS than 20 million Imperial gallons (30 million American 
gallons), no precedent is p0SvSes.sfcd for judging the possible results in a year such as the 
present one. The production deficit in France and the general popularit}' of making 
shipments in the early months of the season permit the estimate that of 286 million Im- 
perial gallons {3.^3 million Anif rican gallons) produced, Algeria wdll ship about 231-264 
(277-317). The total sui)plies for the French trade are estimated as follow\s for the 
current season and compared in W'ith the figures for previous years. 


TABbK I. — France. Supplies of wine. 


Sfiisoji i Octob<.r-30 .Si'ptomlnr 

1930-31 

« 0 -’ 9 - 3 o 

i<).j8-29 


iQ26-i;7 

i<)25-26 



(Thousand Imperial gallons). 



.Supplies iti liquids of gremers (dcclami ; 
crop -i- stocks) 

1,0(50,210 

1,502,235 

1.319,545 

1,123,905 

970,444 

1,485,809' 

C<minu’rciul Storks on i September . 

2715,210 

242,0a‘5 

199,490 

197,120 

241,973 

244,591 

Imjxirt from Algeiiu (i detolwr-30i 
September) (j) 

230.074 

232,140 

202,201 

1.59,218 : 

1 50,95:5 

200,244 

Total ii.atioiial supplie.s 

1,504,000 

1,970,000 

1.721.000 

1,480,000 

1.309,000 

1,931,000' 

Imports from foreigti countri(\s . , , i 
Tot.'il supplies : 

70,304 

79.455 

125.270 

82,29.3 

37,066 

— 

2,040,000 

1,800,000 

1.005,000 

1,451,000 

1,969,000.' 

Supplies ill hands of growers (declared j 
crop 1 stocks) 

1.273,224 

(Thou.s.'ind American gallons). 

1,804,049 1,584,055 1,349,781 

1,166,410 

1,784,.395 

Commereiiil st,<.)cks cm September . . 

328,100 

290,720 

239.576 

236,723 : 

290,588 : 

293,73a 

Impfirt from Algeria fist OcLober-30 
Seiit ember) '.{i) 

277.379 

278,779 

242,820 : 

191,207 

188,486 

240,475 

Total national supplies 

1 ,879,000 

2,374,000 

2,067,000 : 

1,778,000 ' 

1,044,000 

2,319,000 

ImiKirts from foreign countries , . 

— 

84,429 

95,418 ; 

1.50,445 

98,820 : 

44,613 

Total supplies . I 

— 

2,458,000 

2 ,102,000 

1,928,000 

1,743,000 ' 

2,364,000 

(i) Estimated figure. 








F rom this tabl e it is seen that home supplies for this year are normal . With reference 
to foreign contributions it must be taken into consideration that exports from Spain and 
Tunis to France during the first few months of the season were rather high. 

In the following table are given the data of consumption in previous years. 

As may be seen, supplies are definitely adequate to meet the needs of the market,^ 
even if home consumption is maintained at the level of last year and a development takea 
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I'ABlyE II. Consumption and export of wine. 


St'iison 1 OctoI>er*30 Scptcjubcr 


i92S“2y 


I927--28 


1926-27 


1925-26 


(T)ionsau(I Imi)erial gallons) 


Taxed cousimiption 


1,097,864 

1,015,769 

076,933 

974,689 i 

1,174,251 

Consumption free of tax . . . 


411,420 

342,018 

294,195 

226,267 

373, '684 

Bxix)tt 


21,338 

25,011 

24,901 ! 

40,366 

40,409 


Total . . 

1,531,000 i 

1,383,000 

1,206.000 : 

1,241,000 ' 

1,688,000 




(1‘hf.>us.an<l 

Amciiciin gallons) 


Taxed consumption 


1.318,424 ■ 

1,210,836 

1,173,209 

1,170,514 

1,410,170 

Consumption free of tax 


494,079 ; 

410,738 

353,302 

271,726 , 

448.641 

Export 


26,625 : 

30,036 

29,904 

48,475 : 

48,528 


'J'otai . . 

1,838,000 ' 

1,661,000 

1,556.000 

1,491,000 

1,907,000 


place in exports, predictions which are difficult to make ; it is known that the in- 
crcavSe in home consumption last year was caused by a rather large fall in wine prices 
which have since risen to the quotation of 15-18 francs the degree hectolitre ; moreover, 
these (piotations are too high above the level of the international market to lack a restric- 
tive elTcct on the export trade. 

The opening of the season was in fact marked by a slight reduction in taxed coiivSiunp- 
tion, which how ever, remains rather high, and by the relatively A ery low quantity of wine 
])laced on the market by producers ; deliveries from the wine stores of producers since the 
beginning of the season until the end of NoA’ember are Icvss by over 44 million Imperial 
gallons (53 million American gallons) than in 1929 (isomillion Imperial gallons or 180 mil- 
lion American gallons compared with 195 Imperial gallons or 234 American gallons) ; they 
are vsmaller by nearl}^ one-half than in 1928 (293 Imperial gallons or 352 American gallons) 
mid in 1927 (249 Imperial gallons or 299 American gallons). The trade is showing a decided 
tendency to obtain supplies from Algeria and foreign sources due to the. high prices on 
the French market. As the finimcss of quotations appears to be CvStablished at least for 
some time, it is to be feared that tins tendency will lx* accentuated, the more so as the 
consumer is becoming accustomed to foreign wines ; it is also to be feared that taxed 
consumption will diminish in the following months. It ma^- therefore be anticipated, 
unle.ss a drop in quotations occurs in the near future, that not only Avill the needs of the 
French market be largely covered but also there will remain at the end of the vSeason a 
rather important surjdus of production, jirincipally in the fomi of producers’ stocks. 

Italy : In contrast to France, which is the principal producing country but having 
mi excess of consumxition over production, Italy has a slight excess of jiroduction. 
Exports, however, are relatively small and mucli more influenced by the attraction of 
the markets in their exjiort markets than by the magnitude of home supplies. The most 
imt)ortant factor in the disy>osal of the production is therefore here also home consumption. 
It is imi)o.SvSihk, in view of the present state of Italian statistics to determine, cA^en 
approximately, this consumption or, with more reason, the stocks remaining at the end 
of the season in the hands of merchants or producers. It is evidently ])Ossible to 
calculate, as has been done in the following table, the apparent consumption : produc- 
tion -}" imports — exports. We liave also given the only accurate figures contamed in 
Italian statistics of wine consumption : the quantities on whicli the octroi tax on entry 
into the commniies. has been paid ; although the “ dazio consume ”, Vnung abolished in 
the so-called ” open ” communes in 1927, furnishes only fragmentary iiifonnation, these 
figures give a general indication and sliow a fairly large constancy of consumption in. 
the commnne.s to whicli they refer. 
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Tahi,e III. — Italy. Apparent consumption of wine. 


.Sciisoii 1 OetDber- 
30 Scfpteinber 

1930-31 

1939-30 , 

192^-29 

1937-38 

j 

1926-27 i 

1925-26 

1924-25 




(Thoiis.'ind Imfierial tiaJloiis) 



Production 

Export 

Import 

Apparent consumption. 


005,529 

2I,J182 

a 52 

884,000 

1,029,991 

21,778 

308 

l,OChl ,000 

784,213 

21,:382 

264 

763,000 

816,883 , 
22,262 
330 
793,000 

997,968 

24,175 

286 

974,000 

983,698 

40,453 

264 

943,000 




i 

("I'lioiHand American 

Kidloll.s) 



Production 

Export 

Import 

Apparent consumption. 

t >5 1,015 

1 ,087,450 
25,fi77 
423 
1 ,(HJ 2.000 

1,236,927 

26,153 

370 

1 , 211 , 00 ') 

941,769 

2.5,677 

317 

910,000 

979,202 ! 
26,734 
390 
953,000 

1,198,464 

29,032 

343 

1.170,000 

1,181,213 

48,581 

317 

1.138,000 



As far as can 1)C judged from these figures, it is seen that on the one hand the quantity 
of wine placed on the market remains nearly constant in both good and bad years ; and 
that on the other hand the exports have diminished in recent years, as well as, prol)ably, 
the production of alcohol. (Mven that the two previous crops were abimdant, it was 
to be aiitii'ipated that th(‘re would remain at the end of last season rather large stocks 
in the hands of both merchants and producers. Infomiations received from the different 
viticultural regions at vintage time have confirmed these predict ions ; it seems that tlw'Se 
stocks have not even yet been exhausted at the present time. 

Although production this year is poor, one is led to think that the deficit is largely 
compensated l:)y the surplus from old production. It is certaui that total supplies wt)uld 
exceed the needs of the home market by a rather large amount if they did not comprise a 
rather larger proportion of wines of low degree and low sale ^^alue. The Italian trade has 
already begun an attempt to dispose of part of its supplies abroad e.sixrcially tlie better 
[)riced qualities. In fact, the relatively not very high prices, for l)oth production and 
coiivSumption, could only have the beneficial re.sult of creating an outlet for the production 
on the home and foreign markets. The .season however began and continues umier 
conditions of calm, 

Spain : The Spanish wine market is for export ; ther^r have been ratJier import aiii 
reductions in exports in the last few years. 

It must be observed however that the figures of 1925-26 and 1921-25 were again 
reached in the .season 1929-30. It is also interesting to note that the exports of fim* 
wines ha\ e been maintained and have even shown an increase in 1929-30, Moreover, 
shipments have not been reduced to all countries of destination, nor in the same propor- 
tions. 

b)xport.s to (jreat Britain, Italy and hatin America show a rather continued di- 
minution altliough the figures for 1930 are still incomplete ; it must be noted that wines 
shipped to Ital}'' traver.se practically the whole of the country in transit. For Belgium 
and the Netherlands there is to be noted a recovery or a halt in the decrease of .ship- 
ments. For Germany, the figure of exports is in close relation to the magnitude 
of the production. As regards France by far the best customer, the reduction in 
imports of Spani.sh wines may in part be attributed to the French Finance Xaw, which 
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Tabi^E IV. — Spain, Apparent consumption 0/ wine. 


SeaHCrti 1 Octobcr- 
30 September 

1930-31 

19 - 29-30 

1928-29 ! 

192728 

192627 

1925-26 

1924-25 




(Tliousand Imix^itil gallons) 



Production 

Export 

Apparent consumption ; 


540,806 : 
66,081 ; 
484,000 ; 

485,816 

95,777 

3‘K),000 

623,081 i 
124,814 : 
498,000 i 

346,549 

104,488 

242,000 

587,291 
65,223 
522,000 : 

478,337 

66,895 

411,000 

: 



(Tlionsand American gallons) 



Production 

Exix)rt 

Apparent consumption. 

438,624 ; 

660,374 j 
70,357 j 
681,000 1 

683,421 i 
115,020 
4r,8,000 : 

748,264 

140,891 

608,000 

416,175 ‘ 
126,481 i 
201,000 i 

i 

705,283 
78,827 , 
627,000 : 

674,439 

80,384 

494,000 


prohibits the diluting of lionie-gro'y\ii wines with foreign ; however, it is will be seen from 
the following table that this import is fairly clovsely related to tlu' amount of national 
prcxhiction available on the French market. 

Tabee V. — Export of Spanish wines by countries. 


YIAKS 

1930 

1929 

1928 

1927 

1926 



Thousand Imperial gallons. 


PYance 

36,922 

65,720 

102,619 

78,949 

31,668 

Morocco (P'rcncli and Spanisli) 

3,164 

3.690 

2,090 

2,618 

3,564 

Great Britain 

2,310 

3,586 

2,838 

3,630 

4,488 

Germany 

3,696 

3,718 

4,631 

7,589 

3,806 

Netherlands 

3,794 

3.080 

3,234 

3,454 

3,388 

Italy 

1,716 

3,146 

4,466 

3,256 

3,410 

Belgium 

2,696 

2,040 

1,474 

2,690 

2,904 

Cuba 

908 

1,640 

1,892 

1,936 

2,674 

Argentina 

440 

038 704 770 

Thousaml American giJlous 

748 

France 

43,139 ‘ 

66,914 

123,236 

94.811 

41.633 

Morocco (French .and Spanish) 

4.147 

4,438 

2,510 

3,144 

4,280 

Great Britain 

2,774 

4,306 

3,408 

4,359 

6,389 

Germany 

4,438 

4,464 

5,442 

9,114 

4,570 
! 4.068 

Netherland.s 

3,355 : 

3,6C8 

3,883 

4,147 

Italy 

2,061 

3,778 

5,363 

3,910 

4,095 

Bel^um I 

3,117 

2,467 

1,770 

3,117 

3,487 

Cuba 

1,162 i 

1,849 

2.272 

2,326 

8,091 

Argentina j 

628 j 

760 

845 

926 

898 


In the first months of the current season there will be noted a very distinct recovery 
in French imports of Spanish wines. Spanisli exports of MivStelles during tlie same period 
have been very important ; this fact shows clearly that the French wine trade is largely 
supplied at the beginning of the season on the Spanivsli market owing to the difference 
in price. 

On the other hand it is known that at the beginning of the current season crop sur- 
pluses in tlie hands of growers were extremely small. Commercial stocks were, 
on the contrary, rather high. These considerations lead to the .supposition that the 
Spanish wine trade, despite the quietness of the beginning of the .season and the firmne.ss 
of prices at a somewhat high level, will be able fairly satisfactorily to secure the market- 
ing of the output, which is not great. 
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Tabi,E VI. — Trade in Spanish wines to France. 


Season i Oct.- 3 o .Sept. 

1930-31 

i 92 fj -30 

j 1928-29 

1927-28 

1926-27 

1925-26 




(Thousand Imperial gallons) 



Spanish production i 

French national supplies (i) . . . . ; 

Import of Spanish wines into France .1 
Import of Spanish wines in October . 

365,159 

1,. 575, 000 

”6,895 ^ 

.549,895 

2 , 000,000 

21,624 

2,200 

485,816 
: 1,720,000 

46,670 
6,621 

j 623,081 i 

! 1,480,000 i 

74,110 
! 1,650 

346,549 ; 
1,368,000 i 
61,373 
418 ; 

587,291 

1,931,000 

15,662 

1,584 




(Thousand American gallons) 



Spanish production 

French national supplies (i) . . . .! 

Import of Spanish wines into France 
Imjwrt of SiKinish wines in October . 

438,524 
1,891,000 . 

*7,080 

660.874 

2,401,000 

25,968 

2,642 

I 583,421 

i 2,066,000 

' 56,057 

' 7,952 

748,2(i4 
1,778,000 , 
88,999 
1,981 

416,175 

1,643,000 

73,704 

502 

705,283 

2,319,000 

18,809 

1,902 

(i) Including imports from, Algeria. 







Portugal : Like vSpaiii, Portugal is clas.sed among the surplus countries, 
by the following table the wine trade has been affected les.*^ seriously by the 
crisis than the vSpanish trade. 

Judging 

general 

Tahi,e VII. - 

— Portugal. ' — Production 

and Export. 



Year | 

1930 i 

1929 

I ! 

i 1928 

! 

1927 1 

! 

1926 j 

19:8 



(Thousand Inipciial gallons) 



Production of previous year . , . . i 
Export: January to Dca-mbcr . . , (i) 
Import of Portuguese wines to Great 
Britain : 

Season i October - 30 Septeinl.»er ... 

146,746 

15,160 

5,411 

100,683 

20,788 

' 5,681 

' 206.188 i 

38,238 ; 

5,499 ; 

81,875 1 
16,960 

7, .501 

126,750 ' 
20,370 

7,523 : 

1 14,981 
22.525 

8,029 



(Thousand American gallons) 



Production tif previous year .... 
Export : January to December . . (i) 

Import of Portugue.se wines to Great 
Britain ; 

Season i October - 30 .September ... 

176,228 

18,201 

6,499 1 

120,911 

24,964 

6,768 

i 247,007 ' 

1 39,916 

j 6,604 : 

98,324 ■ 
20,368 

9,008 

152,215 j 
24,462 ! 

1 

9,035 I 

138.082 

27,051 

9,642 

(i) January to November. Corre.spouding data 
Americui Galhms. 

for 1929 : 

18,544 tliousand Impirnal Gallons : 22,270 thousand 


In the above table have been given the imports of Portuguese wines into Great Brit- 
ain, the chief customer. From these it api^ears that there has T)cen a slow but contin- 
uous decline which seems to have become still more marked hi the first moiitlis of the 
current season. The Portuguese wine trade is seen then, to be experiencing now the 
reaction to tlie crisis, especially marked for it by the restriction of the British market. 
However, this year’s crop seems to have been rather a poor one and it is possible that it 
will be abvSorbed normally. 

North Africa : Algeria and Tunis have liad very abundant crops but they are this 
year finding in France a market sufficient to absorb their production. Already it is 
reported that there is almost no wine left in the cellars of the Algerian growers ; Tunis 
has obtained the concession of free importation into France of 1,099,877 Imperial gallons 
(1,320,854 American gallons) of wine in place of 131,985 Imperial gallons (158,502 Amer- 
ican gallons) of pure vinous alcohol, which brings the quota admitted free into France up 
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to 13,198,530 Imp.-rial gallons {15,850,248 American gallons). It must, however, be 
noted that the total import of Tunisian wine to the metropolis generally greatly exceeds 
tliis figure. This year the North African wine trade has escaped the crisis of overpro- 
duction thanks to the exceptionally poor crop in France. 

Concluiion : The study of the situation in the principal producing countries above- 
indicated vshows that available supplies are largely sufficient for the needs of trade, but 
that they will not be sufficiently abundant, in view of the generally poor crop, to provoke 
a crisis of overproduction. This explains the fact that on all markets prices, after a 
alight tendency to fall at the end of December, show a pronounced firmness. 


Austria : The crop condition of vines on January i this year was r.8 compared wdth 
2.0 on December i and 2.5 an January i, 1930, 

France : Our estimate of last month, which was for a very ]>oor crop, has been 
fully confinned by the result of the crop declarations. It must, however, be noted 
that the number of vine-growers making declarations has diminished by more than 10% 
(173,000 at least) in respect to last year and that the area in production of which the crop 
has been declared also shows a regression, remaining, however, distinctly superior to 
that of 1928, a year of good crop. This double decrease is explained by the increase in 
the number of growers without a surplus to market and consequently without the ob- 
ligation to make a declaration. It was estimated in July that the area of vineyards in 
bearing was nearly 3,950,000 acres, so that there should be at least 500,000 acres produc- 
ing just sufficient for consumption on the holding. In the following table are given the 
two series of figures of area and production. 


Area declared (Ministry of Finance) , . 
Total area in bearing (Statistique Agricole 

Ann.) 

Difference between these figures . . . 
Production declared : 000 Imp. galls. . 

000 Amer, galls . 


Area declared (Ministry of P'inance) , . 
Total area in bearing (Statistique Agricole 

Ann.) 

Difference between these figures , . . 
Production declared : 000 Imp. galls. . 

000 Amer. galls. . 


1930 

lOiO 

iq ;8 

19.7 


(thousand 

acres). 


3 , 4^4 

3.558 

3 . 4 T 3 

3.393 

3 >949 

3.949 

3.709 

3.721 

484 

390 

297 

329 

924.139 

1,383.668 

1,284,987 

1,082,851 

[,109,808 

1,661,661 

1 . 543.154 

1,300,407 

19^6 

19-.5 

i 9;!4 

19^3 


(thousaud 

acres). 


3.343 

3 > 5 b 8 

3.^>05 

3,509 

3.702 

3,810 

3.830 

3,798 

358 

242 

2-25 

289 

897,236 

1,380,720 

1,494,712 

1.483.735 

,077,500 

1,658,121 

1,795,0.4 

1,781,832 


From this table there results : (i) an increase of the total area in bearing ; (2) an 
increase of the undeclared area, reserved exclusively for the supply of family needs, which 
is out of proportion to the difference that might be due to a more or less abundant crop. 
This fact deserves emphasis for it indicates an extension of the area of hybrid vines ; 
the quantity undeclared has increased between tlxe years 1923-24 and the years 1927-28 
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OLIVES 


Italy : Harvesting was still in progress in the first half of December. 

United States : The production of olives is estimated at 400,000 centals (20,000 
short tons) compared with 420,000 (21,000) in 1929 and 312,000 (15,600), the average for 
1924-28; percentages: 95.2 and 128.4. 

Palestine : The harvest is ended. 

Syria and Lebanon : Crop condition continues good in the Syrian vState, the chief 
producer, where it was 100 on i December 1930, as on i November 1930 and on i Decem- 
ber 1929. It is on the contrary, bad in the two other States, but, though in the govern- 
ment of Latahia it remained at 35, as on 1 November (108 on r December 1929), there 
seems to have been a slight improvement in the Lebanese State, where crop condi- 
tion was 50, instead of 40 as on i November, thus regaining the condition of September- 
October (100 on i December, 1929). 


Olives and Olive Oil Production. 


COUXTRSUS 


I- : Average*' ;i 

1; .930/3. 'I 

! 1^28/30 , , : i' 

, ■ ^ 929 /, Aver. i! 

Thoimtid acres ^ loo, ^^o.: 


Exglish mkasurks ji American mea.sures j{ % 1930/31 
AveraHc : . i Average' { \ 

mobr ; 1920/30 ; i; ,930/31 ; 1929/30 ' i| ^1930 

KiZSjiO -' _ , i 19:8/39 


Thousand centals 


iThous- l s) i^ounds i! 

i; and ( t) American gallons; 


Spain (I) . . . . || 

Orceci' I' 

Italy . . . . { J} |; 


1,401), 

4,250i 


4,416: 

l,427i 

4,237 


Syria ij 137, 127 

Alainiilc and I/’- h I 

banoti. . . . ii 51), 58, 

ii i 


Alici'ia I — 

French Morvxx'o. j — 


rtl Pure crop. — h) Mixeil crop. 


4,164 

93,3; 

o9.oj ;} 

U,993 

68,598 

4 1 ,408 1 ,499,294 6,8i'>9,777 4, 140,800 

21.9'; 

36,2 

2,791 

13,674 

7,716: 36,681 179,689 101,390' 

20.4 

36.2 


— . i 

— 

] 1,872' 

1,633 

1,769; 24, 600' 21,459 23,246; 

; 



1,422' 

98, 8l 

99.1 i s) 

18,947 

37,959 

26,050 1,894,723 3,795,868 2,604.951, 

49.0 

72.7 

4,252; 

iOU. 3 ; 

99.9) t) 


8,446 

3,976! ... 84,702 52.244 



109: 

109, 0 ; 

’'4,1 


497 

142 

672; ... 49,747 67,155' 

10?i ... 1.869 1,400: 



5(»i 

101,7; 

1 

(1 

1 S) 

”'017 

1,389 

678'; 61,730 138,892 67,768' 

’ 44.4 

‘92.0 

88 

13b 

117;| 1,159 3,042 1,538' 

I 38.0 

75.4 



2,064 : 

3,792, 

3,470'i 206,3:)3 379.196 346,960'! 

' 54.4 

59.5 



“ M) 

266 

505, 

474' .3,494 6,634 6.231i' 

52.7' 

56.1 



^ S) 

1,102. 


1,241' 110,231 ... 124, 12J;; 


88.8 



it) 

198 

!!! 

104:1 2,607 ... 2,160; 


120.7 



1 s) 

1,984 

7,165' 

3.406' 198,417 716,505; 346,568, 

27.7 

57.3 



\t) 

397 

1 , 433 ' 

683 ! 5.215; 18,831: 8,98li; 

27.7; 

58.1 


i! 


s) olives. — t) Oil. — (i) Area biairing. — (:) Excluding the dat.'i for some districts. 


Algeria : The bad conditions of the preceding month became still worse in the depart- 
ment of Algiers, where the stonu of 17 and 18 December caused falling of the fruit, which 
was swept away by the water. Thus tlie estimate of olive production has been reduced 
by 40 % below tliat of the last month and that of oil by 18 % ; the two figures given this 
month would give a yield of oil nearer normal than last montli, namely, 12.9 %, whereas 
last month it appeared to be scarcely 9.2 % ; that of 1929-30 was 13.3 % and the average 
for the period 1924-25 to 1928-29 was 13.6 %. Tliis year appears, therefore, to be abso- 
lutely disastrous not only from tlie point of view of the quantity of olives harvested but 
also from that of yield of oil ; production is below tliat of the worst year of the |X)st-war 
period, 1926-27, which gave a yield of 2,090,000 centals of olives and 317,000 centals 
(4,172,000 American gallons) of oil. It should be noted that the plantations are constant- 
ly extending and that since 1926-27 the area in production has risen by 20,000 acres, 25 % 
in the single department of Algiers and Oran. 

Tripoli : Due to^persistent drought production is very poor. 


_ xngl I St, 
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COTTON 

Italy : In some areas preparation for sowings has been begun. 

India : In the Central Provinces December -weather was clear and cool. Dry con- 
ditions continued in the Punjab and according to a telegram received from the Punjab 
Department of Agriculture at the middle of J anuary cotton picking was nearty finished 
-wdiile prospects were generally belo-w normal to normal. 

Little change in conditions is reported from Madras, 

Towards the end of December it was re|X)rted that \\^eather conditions had not been 
altogether favourable to the Indian cotton crop and conditions and prospects were on 
the whole fair. 

Syria and T.ehanan : Although in the government of Latakia general coxiditions 
are nomial, in the Syrian State crops have suffered from drought and locusts. 

Cotton. 




.iKIJ.'V 


i 



PnODOCTlON 




; 

j 

i Aver, 

% 1930/3* I 


!■ Aver. 1 


' 

Aver. ■ % *930/3’ 

COUNTMIKS 

11930/31 

j 

1 

1929/30 

1928/29 

1929/ i 
1930 i 

Aver. ■ 

*930/31! 1929/30 

1 j 1928/29: 

1930/31 *939/30; 

i 

1924/25 - - 

1929/ 

1928/29 
^ 1930 

Aver. 


1 1,000 acres 

S=s 100 

= 100 

1,000 centals i 

: ' ' ■ 

1,000 bjilesof 478 lbs. ““ 

==> 100 

Bulgaria .... 

14 

i 

Uj 0 

i 

08.4 i 

! 

147.8 

21 

20, 12 

4! 

4 

2i 107.1 

182.1 


4^ 

24 10 

351 38 

193.61 
76.8 1 

440.01 

71.7; 

44i 

42: 

jg; 11 

57 i 71: 

9 

3 

2 289.3 

401.4 

59.7 

Greece 

27i 

o! 

12 

15| 73.6 

U. S. S. R. . . 

j 3,708 

2,500 1,094 

147.2i 

222.5 

(1)9,811! 

«,257' 4,289 (1)2,052' 

1,309; 

897! 156.8 

228.7 

United States (2)! 

j 45,218: 

45,7031 43,097 i 

08.7 i 

102.8: 

08,082 

70,878! 71,836 

14,243 

14,828! 

15.028! 90.1 

04,8 

Mexico 

j m 

402 i 443 

80.0; 

88.8 

800' 

1,170 1,101, 

1C9: 

240 

243 1 C8.8 

69.7 

*Korea i 

i mi 

4.50i 488; 

101.41 

04.0: 


007 042 


139 

134! ... 


India 

j 22,004 

23,530j 24,030, 

07.0 ! 

93.^ 

19,012 

18,088 22,724! 

3,977, 

3,010; 

4,754; 101.7 

83.7 

Alauits .... 

i oo 

]7i 3: 

128.0; 

804.3' 

44, 

14; 3 

9 

3i 

li 307.7:1,384.1 

•Syria 

■or 

43| 58; 

110.1 j 

88.6; 

... j 

54 40 


11! 

8! ... 


Algeria . . . .j 

i J;-). 

14: 13 

107.0; 

112.7; 

33. 

37! 23; 

7: 

8. 

5! 89.0 

145.0 

Egypt ! 

1 2,162 

1,012; 1,817 

113.ll 

119.0,! 

1 8,112: 

8,250, 7,339 

1,697; 

1,720: 

1,5351 98.3 

110.5 

•Tanganyika . . ; 

i 

— 1 ™ : 

~ I 

— |i 

881 

112, 91, 

ib; 

23; 

19; 78.5 

90.7 

Totals . . .| 

j 74,630 

74,397; 72,660 

100.3; 

1 

lOa.7:' 

106,010 105,393 107,469 

I i ! 

33,176 

33.049 

33,483 100.6 

98.0 

* Countries not iiichuletl in the totals 

— ■ (il Provisional data. — (2) The area for 1930 is that which it is 

antic 


ipatcd will be liarvcstocl ; for jirevious years the figures refer to arca :4 luirvested. — (3) Figures from the 2nd rept^rt 
referring to uUmt go % <.)f the total area. 


Algeria : vSince December 15 rain hindered late picking which was protracted until 
J anuary 13. In the Perrc^gaiix area of the department of Oran, yields are below the aver- 
age as a result of damage caused by a disease which has not yet been identified. 

Egypt. (Telegram of 17 J anuary) : Cotton ginned to the end of December is estimated 
at 964,000 bales (4,606,000 centals), of which 224,000 (1,071,000) are Sakellaridis and 

740.000 (3,535.000) other varieties. There have also been obtained 23,000 bales (108,000 
centals) of “ linters " of all varieties. 

Nigeria : Crop condition is good, no nnal yields or over being expected. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture estimates the cotton to be purchased for export in 1930-31 at 21,000- 

25.000 bales (100,000-120,000 centals) of Improved Ishan, imginned cotton being ex- 
presvsed in terms of ginned. The estimate for ordinary native cotton is not available, 
but it is known that the amount of seed distributed to growers fell from 263 to 53 bales 
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(5,264 to 1,053 centals) for the present season. Assuming, then, that the amount bought 
is approximately proportional to that sown and given the fact that the amount bought 
last season was 2,940 bales (14,0^0 centals) it may be calculated that there will be an in* 
crease of about 600 bales (2,800 centals) tliis season (still expressing unginned cotton in 
terms of ginned). The total of the three kinds of cotton in round figures is 28,000 to 
32,000 bales against 36,800 last season and 28,000 the mean of the preceding quinquen- 
niuih. 

Uganda : In the EavStern Province November was j)revalently dr}' and late-sown 
cotton has vSiiffered, shedding of the bolls being re])orted in many areas ; on the other 
hand, early sown cotton has maintained good condition. In Buganda Province crop 
condition was good save for some local shedding of bolls due to drought. In the Sou- 
thern Province and in the Western Province weather has been favourable and, except 
for scnne slight damage by hail in the Joro district, the croj) was promising. In many 
divSt riots harvesting of ('otton sown in May- July has already commenced. 

The area sown u]) to the end of October was, according lo a first estimate, 724,700 
acres against 684.000 at tlie same date in an increase of 6.0 %. 

An^lo-Tifiyptian Sudan : According to a second estimate the area this vSeason is 
305,480 acres against 369.3 lo in an increase of 7.1 % .Production is estimated at 

1 55,700 bales (74.1,200 cent al.s) against 139,200 (665.400) last season, an increase of 11.8 %. 

FLAX 

Now that the first estimate of production in Argentina has been published, data are 
possessed with reference to the j()3o crop (1930-31 for the southern hemisphere) for a 
group of countries furnishing together on the average about of the total world produc- 
tion. 

The total of the data known already indicates an abundant production exceeding 
not only the decidedly unfavourable crop of last vSeason by 51.4 but also the average 
of the preceding five years by 6.5 %. 

'faking into account also the information available for the countries for which pre- 
cise estimates are still lacking (P. vS. vS. P., Poland, P'raiice, the Netherlands, Uruguay 
and a few others of minor irajxirtauce), it may be calculated that world production 
amounts to about 92.6 million centals (165.3 million bushels) compared with 67.9 (121.3) 
in the previous year and 84.0 (150.0), the five, year average of 1924-28. 

The maxima reached in 1925 and 1927 barely exceeded 88,2 million centals (157.5 
million bushels) so that this year's crop will probably be the largest yet recorded. 

This result is primarily due to Argentina, where the areas sown to flax have shown a 
slight increase and owing to the f a vourable conditions this year nearly all the areas sown 
could be harvested giving fairly good yields. The percentage of areas abandoned, which 
last year reached 26 and on the average for the preceding five years was 8 %, this year 
\vas limited to 3.5 % ; the average yield of the areas harvested is estimated, on the basis 
of the first estimate of production, at 6.5 centals (11.6 bUvSliels) j)er acre against 5.4 (9.6) 
last year. 

But production has been larger than last year also in Canada, the United States and 
India ; in Canada and the United States this is the consequence of an increavse both in 
area and in yield per acre and in India more favourable climatic conditions compensated 
a new although slight reduction in cultivation. The latter is the only country of large 
production of flaxseed where the tendency to reduce the area sown has been continued 
during the last season, whereas in Nortli America, where tlie area was also diminished 
by 4,747,000 acres in .1924 and 3,054,000 in 1928, a new increase to 4,527.000 acres was 
made in 1930. Moreover, flax cultivation has developed considerably in recent years not 
only in Argentina but also in the U. S. S. R. 
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(t) Production 
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to 
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. . i 127, 
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Canada .... 
United States . 


. 580- 882; 742! 151.71 

. 3,946; 3,050 , 2,993 1 120.4: 


India 


French Morocco . j 


78.i:i 2,497 1 1,154 3,408 4,459: 

181.81 13,262! 9,547 18,337! | 23,682, 


2,000 1 6,085' 21(5.41 73.8 
17,049' 23,816 138.9 ! 99.4 


:,801: 8,109; 3, 5291 IXI.T 79.41 8,378' 7,2l8j 9,386; , 14,960 i 32,880| 10,760; 110.1! 89.3 


Argentina ...,;! 7,262; 5,231; 
♦Uruguay . . . . j 402! 291, 

Totals . . . i 15,217! 12,439 


80.0 i 104 i 


500, 73.2! 58.5 


6,202: 138 . 8 ; 
175j 138.2; 


117.1;! 47,209| 28,003 ) 40,548, 84.409; 50,0051 72,407j| 168.8 1 116.6 


1,801 l,067j 


3,216! 1,905 


107.3 73,82.’»| 48,7471 69,301 1 131,830; 87,050 123,750 151.4|I06.5 


<t) The two dates mentioned refer to the years in which the harvest took place in the northern and southern 
hemispheres respc'ctively. ■— * Countries not included in the totals. — (i) Average 1927 and 1928. — (2) Produc- 
tion expressed in dried flax straw, — {3) Average 1925 to 1927. — (4) Flax and Hemp. — (5) The figure for the 
average is not exactly comparable with those for the years 1930 and 1929 owing to changes in the method of making 
eatimates. — (6) Average 1925 to 1928. 
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For all producing countries together it may be calculated that the area of flaxseed 
harvested in 1930 has exceeded the average for the period 1924-28 by about 2.5 million 
acres, and represents a new record. 

With respect to supplies on the world market, some indication may be obtained from 
the following table in which, side by side witli tlie data of total production, are given 
— because Argentina furnishes on the average about of the quantities of flax seed 
entering into international trade — the data of production and exports of this country. 

Flaxseed. 


World production Production of Argentina Exports from Argentina (i) 


Yi-ar of production 


- 

- 


_ 


— 

(ooo centals) 

(000 bushels) 

(000 ccnt««ls) 

(000 bushels) (000 centals) 

(000 bushels} 

1924 (1924-25) . 

• • 73.743 

131,684 

25.247 

45,085 

21,180 

37.821 

1925 (1925-26) . 

. . 88,578 

I58>I75 

42,064 

75,115 

36,883 

65,864 

1926 (1926-27) . 

■ ■ 86,355 

154,206 

45.239 

80,784 

41,809 

74,658 

J927 (1927-28) . 

■ • 88,317 

157.73^ 

46,297 

82,674 

42.867 

76,548 

1928 (1928-29) . 

. . 82,969 

14^^.159 

43.892 

78.379 

35.660 

63,679 

1929 (1929-30) . 

. . 67,823 

121,113 

28,003 

50,006 (3) 

23,989 (3)42,837 

1930 (1930-3 0 • 

• • (2) 92,594 (2) i<i5,348 

47,267 

84,406 




According to ofiicial information on December 19 there were still in existence in 
Argentina, in addition to the new crop, 4.107,000 centals (7.334,000 bushels) of flaxseM 
from the previous production, so that taking into account the total supplies and require- 
ments of this country (3,968,000 centals or 7,086,000 bushels for seed and 661,000 cen- 
tals or 1,181,000 busliels for home consumption), the quantities exportable in the present 
year may be estimated at about 46.3 million centals (82.7 million bushels). 

The forecasts of a heavy world production and of large supplies for export from Ar- 
gentina have contributed to accelerate the movement towards a fall of linseed prices, 
which, after remaining at a still rather high level in the first half of 1930 due to the poor 
croj) of 1929, have since fallen heavily month by month. 

Prices of La Plata linseed at Hull. 

(Prices c.i.f. embarkment during the current month and following month, in pounds 
sterling per long ton). 

Annual average 1913 Monthly average July 1930 15-' 2-10 

Monthly average Jiumary 1930 18-1-9^ » » AugUvSt » 15-11- 9 

» )> Februar)' » 17- 5-4 » » vSeptember » 14- o~ 4. 

» )) March » 16- 0-0 » » October » 12- 3- o 

» » April >; 18- 0-0 » » November » lo- 6-10 

)) » May » 17- 9--0 » » December » -9-7-2 

» » June » 16-16 '7 Price on January 16, 1931 8- 7-6 

On the basis of quotations at the middle of J anuary, prices are lower by over one 
half compared with those quoted a year ago and also lower by over one-quarter compared 
with those of 1913. 

♦ 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland : Owing to tlie very low prices very little scutch- 
ing was carried out in December. Total output is expected to be average, and quality 
of the fibre on the whole fairly good. 

(i) Exports in the calendar years indicated in the first coltmin. — (2) Figure partly estimated. 
~ (3) ISxports for the period ending . December 18, 1930. 
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India : No rain fell during December in Bihar and Orissa but light to moderate rain 
was recorded at the beginning of J anuary ; the condition of flax is generally good. Wea- 
ther in the Central Provinces was clear and cool, condition of the crop remaining good. 

OTHER PRODUCTS 

Tea. 

India : In North India the vreatlier continued seasonable during November altliough 
it inclined to be cold and the crop was closing ; the crop until the end of November showed 
a decrease of over 44 14 million lbs. as compared with the same date of last year. 

In South India weather conditions were still disapjxiinting in November and the crop 
did not come uj) to anticipations ; outturn to tlie end of November was 7.3 % behind 
that to the same date of last year. 

Coffee. 

Nicaragua : According to a communique of the Nicaraguan Government production 
has not vSuffered from the rains, flowering having occurred previously. Expert extimates 
j)lace the output at a level much above that of last year and the quality better. 

Indo~China : In Annam, despite the attacks of Corticimn salmouicolor tind some 
aiithracuosis the crop has on the whole been good. In Tonkin borers have caused gn'at 
damage to arabica in certain localities. 

Cacao. 

Gold Coast : Harvesting continued throughout December and at the end of the mouth 
few pods were left on the trees. Weather was favourable ; the diy^ spell in the latter 
half of the month facilitated harvesting and enabled a considerable amount of vStored 
beans to be sun-dried. Quality is unchanged ; the percentage of germinated beans is 
high. 

Ill the southern area growers adhered to the resolution to store beans for a rise in 
price, but in Ashanti the attempt to bring about the adoption of a .similar policy had 
little affect and marketing was normal, wdtli free movement of tlie crop except in a few 
localities. Shipments by steamer in October-December were 40,000 1 . tons against 81 ,000, 
the average for the last four years ; tonnage arriving by rail at Accra and Takoradi was 
3,400 and 26,400 respectively against the four year averages of 37,000 and 39,000. 

Groundnuts. 

United States : Figures for the area and production of groundnuts in 1930 are as 
follows. The total production includes groundnuts gathered and also those grazed or 
otherwivSe utilised : — 





Average 


% 1930 


1930 

i 929 

1924-38 

1939 *= 100 

100 


Area (in ooo oerrs). 



Groundnuts (total) . , . 

. . 1,827 

2,021 

1,683 

90.4 

108.4 

Groundnuts (gathered) , 

. . 1,108 

1.325 

1,068 

83.6 

103.7 


Produclion (in ooo centals). 



Groundnuts (total) . . , 

, . . 11,830 

13.586 

11,272 

87.1 

105.0 

Groundnuts (gathered) 

• • • 7407 

9,290 

7.590 

79.7 

97.6 


The acreage i)lanted for 1930 was reduced by 10 % compared witli that of the pre- 
vious year due to low prices. Yield per acre w^as also reduced by unfavourable weather. 
The reduction is general for all varieties of groundnuts. 
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Rapeseed, Sesamutn and Sunflower. 

Germany : The definitive data of area and production of colza are as follows. Area 

32.000 acres in 1930 againvSt 38,900 in 1929 and 55,000, the average of 1927 and 1928 
(82.5 % and 58.3 %). The corresponding data for production are : 767,000 bushels 
(384,000 centals), 950,000 (475,000), and 1,353,000 (677,000), the percentages being 80,8 
and 56.7. 

Austria : Owing to alternate frost and thaw colza has to some extent suffered. On 
I January its crojj condition was 2.6 against 2.4011 1 December and 2.3011 1 January 
1930. 

Rumania : The area sown to winter colza up to i December 1930 was 66,000 acres 
against 42,000 at the same date in 1929 (157 o %). 

U. S. 5 . R. : The area cultivated under sunflow^er in 1930 was 8,557,000 acres against 

8.713.000 in 1929 and 7,638,000, the average for the four years 1925-28 ; percentages : 
98.2 and 1 12.0. Production in 1930 is estimated at 46,738,000 centals agaiirst 38,801,000 
in the preceding year and 44,8x3,000, the four year average ; percentages : 120.5 and 104.3. 

India : No rain fell during December in Bihar and Orissa but light to moderate 
rains were recorded at the beginning of Januar}^; condition of rapese*cd and mustard 
crops remains good. Weather has been dry in Bengal and croj) pro.spects are satisfac- 
tory. In the Punjab rain was badly needed at the beginning of January after a month 
of dry weather. The condition of irrigated crops was average to good and that of unir- 
rigated crops below the average to average. 

According to the final report the area under sesamutn in 1930-31 was 5,294,000 
acres agaiirst 5,011,000 in 1929-30 and 5,243,000, the average for the preceding five 
seasons; percentages T05.6 and lor.o. Production was 10,438,000 centals (522,000 
short tons) compared with 8,736,000 (437,000) in 1929-30 and the average of 9,901,000 
{495,000); percentages; 119.5 i^5-4- 

Syria and Lebanon : The total production of sesamum of the mandated territories 
is estimated at only 35,400 centals (1,800 short tons), for 1931, though it reached 76.500 
{3,800) in 1929, this year’s production being only 46.3 % of the latter. 


Tobacco. 

Italy : Preparatory work is almost finished. 

United States : In the following table are given the December estimates of area and 
production in 1930 of the main types of tobacco grown in the United States compared 
with the figures for 1928 and 1929 : — 



.\rea (ooo acres) 

% 1930 

rroductioii (ooo lbs; 

% 1930 

ClassijScttlion 

1930 

1939 

1928 

1939— ioo 

1930 

1929 

1938 

1930 “ 100 

Flue-cured . . . 

I,C 57 

I1I35 

1,140 

102.0 

790,950 

750,899 

740,^07 

105.3 

Fire-cured . . . 

233 

223 

184 

104.6 

158,559 

183,087 

132,179 

86.6 

Air-cured, light. 

488 

462 

367 

105.6 

323,756 

359,316 

291,073 

90,1 

Air-cured, dark 

77 * 

74 

60 

103.6 

50,185 

60,884 

43,968 

97.2 

Cigar filler, . . 

71 

69 

66 

103.3 

7.21365 

72,108 

70,513 

100.4 

Cigar binder . . 

71 

61 

64 

II5.4 

92,919 

80,904 

82,796 

114.9 

Cigar wrapper . 

II 

13 

12 

84.4 

11.530 

15.159 

11,806 

76.1 

Miscellaneous . 

2 

3 

2 

60.0 

1,044 

2,320 

1.405 

45.1 

Total . . . 

2,110 

2,040 

1,894 

103.4 

1,510,808 

1,524,677 

1,874,547 

99.1 
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The increase in production of flue-cured tobacco was general throughout the area 
producing this type of tobacco, except in the Old Belt, where a reduction took place in 
both area and production. Despite the increase in tlie area under fire-cured tobacco, 
there was a reduction in production due to drought, the effects of which were especially 
severe in areas producing this type in Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee ; damage to qual- 
ity was general, but greatest in Virginia. There was also a smaller crop (by 9 %) of 
Burley (air-cured, light) from an area 6 % larger tliaii that of 1929. 

Of a total increase in production of cigar types, the outstanding features are a de- 
crease of II ^ million lbs in the production of Pennsylvania Seedleaf (filler) offset by a 
corresponding increase of Dutch (filler) in the Miami valley of Ohio, increases of Connec- 
ticut Valley Broadleaf and Northern Wisconsin (binders) and decreases of Shade Grown 
wrappers. 


Tobacco. 


• 


Area 



1 Production 




Average 

% 1930 



jWerage 

% 1930 

Countries 

J 930 

i 1929 

1924 



; 1930 

X 929 

1924 

. 




1 

to 1928 

1929 1 

Aver. 

1 


to 1928 

1929 

Aver. 


i ■ ■ ' 



=>= 100 i 

= 100 




n 100 

100 


i 

1,000 acres 


1 


j 1,000 pounds 



! 

Belgium ! 

7 

i 

7 

98.0; 

98.9! 

12,928 

16,035 

15,333 

86.0 

84.3 

Bulgaria ; 

78 

91 

88 

83.2; 

88.3| 

52,826 

72,062 

67,817 

73.1 

77.9 

Spain ' 

10 

7;(i) 7 

244 . 3 : 

221.9 

16,535 

10,378 

(i) 11,400 

159.3 

145.0 

Greece 

203 

240 

212 

84.5 

95.9 

355,253 

160,125 

129,834 

97.0 

119.<V 

Italy 

104 

05 

05 

109.fi! 

109 . 4 : 

108,774 

97,048 

90,514 

112.1 

120.2 

•Rumania . . . . . 

85 

70 

78 

U2.6! 

109.71 


57,316 

40,439 


... 

Csechoslovakia ( 2 ] . 

19 


13 

117.6! 

1 

1 

19,842 

20,207 

14,845 

98.2 

-- 

• 

202 

200 : 1 . 8 ) 217 

! 

130.9j 

120.5 

396,833 

264,556 

( 3 ) 373,718 

150.0 

lOfi.2 

Canada 

41 

38 

34 

i 

107.9| 

1 

120.8 

36,713 

29,786 

32,539 

123.3 

11 2.8 

United States (4 ) . . j 

2,110 

2,040 

1,720 

103.41 

122.7 

1,510,308 

1,524,677 

1,302,461 

99.1 

116.0 

Japan | 

89 

88 

92 

100.8| 

9C>.8i 

145,175 

138,066 

143,992 

105.1 

100.8 

Syria and lycbaiion . 

9 

9 


98.9 1 

1 i 

128.8 

7,004 

6,614 

4,952 

105.9 

141.5 

Algeria 

42 

53 

€6 

1 

78.91 

64.2 

36,509 

44,5r>l 

53,037 

81.9 

68.8 

•Tunis 

1 

1 

1 

141.2 1 

135.l| 


925 

114 



Totals . . . 

»,980 

2,88T 

2.558 

^ 183.2! 

116.4 

1 

3,498,760 

9,989,114 

9,940,449 

104J0 

111,9 


•Countries not included in the totals. — (i) Year 1928. — {z) The figures for the average are not exactly 
comparable with those for the years 1930 and 1929 owing to change.s in the method of making estimates. — (3) Aver- 
age 1925 to 1928. -- (4) The area for 1930 is that which it is anticipated will be harvested; for previous years 
the figures r^er to the ureas harvested. 


Porto-liico : The tobacco crop is anticipated to result somewhat below normal in 
quantity and quality due to the previous drought, whicli interfered with tobacco seed- 
lings, and to the heavy rains which fell at the middle of December. 

Hemp. 

Italy : Preparatory work is proceeding. 




Hemp. 


Area 


Production 


C0UNTKIF8 


I Avcragt; j % 1930 


{ 1929 1 1924 

I 

1930 

1 j to 1928 

i 1929 ‘ 

^ ^ : age 


1,000 acres 

j ™ 100 j BS JOO 



I i Average i 

I 1929 ; 1924 

{ i to 1928 j 

1,000 {xjunds 


% 1930 


1929 

100 


Aver- 
age 
*=■ 100 


•Germany (i) .... 

1 

1 

J 

5 

^ibre. 

94.7 

22.9 



' 


Austria 

1 

1 ( 2 ) 1 

79.8 

86.7 ;(3) 992 

( 3 ) 1,823 

( 3 ) 1,743 54.4 

50.9 

Bulgaria 

0 

» 

9 

100.0 

91.5 

3,584 

2,870 

2,987, 124.0 

120.0 

Spain 

16 

14 

16 

104.1 

97.0 

12,896 

14,639 

17,731 88.1 

72.7 

•France 

10 

11 

12 

89.0 

83,fi 

10,921 

10, .521 ... 


Italy 

214 

224 

225 

95.3 

94.8 

2i)i,400 

197,777 

215,100 101.8 

93.0 

•Poland 

78 

83 

72 

93.2 

108.0 


49.431 

;i8,859 . . . 


•Rumania 

83 

91 

99 

90.8 

84.0 


.42,658 

34,285 ... 


Czechoslovakia ( 4 ) . 

2.5 

26 

27 

98.6 

— 

11,4.33 

13,627 

10,998 83,9 

— 

•U. S. vS. R 1 

1,853 

2,155 

( 5 ) 2,304 

8'.i.0 

77.7 


090,711 

(5) 719 , 922 ; ... 


Syria 

8 

7 

0 

83.0 

110.0 

0,850 

5,033 

3,142; 136.2 

218.2 

Totals. . . . 1 

i *”l 

280 

384 


94.y 

m,i€i 

235,175 

• 251,101 100.0 

92.0 

Austria 1 

1 : 

(6) I 

t 

(6) 1 

Hempseed. 

1 i 82.4 i 54.0 1 

i 132 ! 

200 ' 

310 j 66.2 I 

42.6 

Bulgaria ,1 

1 9 ( 

8 : 

10 1 100.0 

91.5 1 

! 3.900 : 

2 , 213 ; 

2,580i 178.9 ! 

153.1 

Spain 

i 15 i 

14 i 

16 

140.1 

97.0 

4,425 1 

4,700 

5,520: 94.0 i 

80.2 

Czechosloviikia ( 4 ) . j 

1 25 ) 

26 i 

27 

98.5 

— 

10,721 i 

10,903 : 

11,777; 98.3 

“• 

•U. S. vS. R. . . . : 

! 1,853 ! 

2,155 i 

(5) 2,304 

80.0 

77.7 


1,278,085 

(5)1,2:18,782' ... 1 


Totals . . . 1 

i '"i 

1 ^ i 

54 

105.3 


10.238 

18,022 ! 

2 ( M 93 108.0 1 

90.1 


* Countries not included in the totals. — (t) Hemp and other textile plants. — (2) Average 1927 and 1928. — 
(3) Prrxluctiou in terms o£ dried hemp straw. — (4t The figure for the average is not exactly comparable with 
those of the yvms 1930 and 1929 owing to changes in the method of making the estimates. — (5) Average 1925 to 1928. 
— (6) Area under 500 acres. 


Hops. 


Countries 

1 Area 

1 

Production 


1930 

1929 

1,000 acres 

Average 
1924 
to 1928 

Of 

/o 

1929 
=» 100 

1930 

Aver- 
age 
os. 100 

! i ' Average : % 

1 1930 1 1929 1924 

j 1 ..^:'^^®.' ^929 

1 1,000 pounds j“ 

930 

Aver- 
age 
=- 100 

Germany 

32 

38 

34 

85.9 

94.7 

24,366 

30,074 • 

12,580 1 81.0 

193.7 

Belgium 

3 

3 

3 

80.7 

74.1 

2,271 

4.370 

6,339 52.0 

42.5 

England and Woles . 

20 

24 

25 

83.4 ; 

80.3 

28,336 

40.219 

36,467 i 70.5 

77.7 

Czechoslovakia (i) . . j 

39 

43 

31 

01.1 1 


25,097 

26,053 

20,703 96.3 

— 

United States . . . 

19 

25 

22 

78.3 1 

86.8 

23.447 

33,220 

30,278 70,6 

77.5 

Totals. . . 

113 

133 

ns 

) 80.8 1 

91J) 

108,511 

133,930 

105,308 i rtA 

i 

98.5 


(i) The figure for the average is not exactly comparable with those for the years 1930 and 1929 owing to 
changes in the method of making estimates. 
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Sericulture. 

The rcvSultvS of the last season are now known for six countries which in 1929 had a 
total production of cocoons equivalent to 98.7 % of world production (excluding China 
and Persia). The production of coc'oons amounted to a total of 1,014,370,000 lbs. which 
shows an increase of o.i % compared with 1929 and of 17.7 % over the average for 
1924-28. 

Consequently, for the six countries named below, production in 1930 equalled that 
of 1929 due to the fact that the slight diminution in tlie production of cocoons in Japan 
and Ital}’' and the larger reduction in P'rance were offset by the more abundant yields 
obtained in Bulgaria, Korea, Syria and Lebanon. 

For these six countries together however, the quantity of silk-worm eggs placed in 
incubation in 1930 was 3.6 % less than in 1929 but 2.1 % above the average for 1924-28. 


Sericulture. 


j : QUANTITIE.'^ of EGOS PHEPARED FOR INCOTATION ij 


Bulgatia 
France - 
Ualy . , 


Korea, 

Japan 


Production of cocoon.s 


(s) 

. . ' * H) ! 

Syiia and I,ebanon. ; 

Total 


:! 


: Average 

/o 

1930 

i 1 


Ij 1930 

1929 

1924 
to 1928 


Aver. 

1 1930 I 

1929 

i; 


1929 

1 ' 


1,000 ounces 

ra 100 

= TOO 

; 1,000 pounc 

1 53 

44 

61 



43 

118.9 

124.2 

6,512 

3,977 

5,244 

1 39 

67 

76.5 

5H.2 

5,545 

{ 946 

973 

1,000 

! 97.2 

j 

116,259 ! 

117,014 

; 332 

' 2,890 

398 

249 

107.7 

133.41 

38,394 I 

34,068 

2,<v78 

2, .524 

10 . 4.6 

110.9 

463,665 

418,283 

i 3,270 

3,662 

3,421 

89.3 

1 9.5.6.' 

378,626 i 

425,760 

i 114 

121 

92 

94.1 

i 124.1; 

7,937 ! 

7,209 

1 7,534 

7,837 1 

7,396 

96,4 

mi\ 

1 1,014,370 1 

1,013,723 


Average 
i 1924 
to 1928 


4,0.57 i 
7,1J4 j 
110,900 i 

22,010 i 

067,052 j 
348,488 i 
6,392 i 

861,858 I 


% 1930 


1929 
» 100 

105.1 

71.7 

98.8 

112 .: 

110.8 

88.9 
JlO.l 

100.1 


Aver. 
« 100 

I., 

i 135.8 
I 55.9 
I 104.8 


I 


172.1 
i 126.1 
j 110.2 
I 124.2 

i IW.T 


s) Spring cocoons. — t) Summer -autumn cocoons. 


It should be recollected that world production of cocoons lias more tlian doubled 
<iuring the last twenty years from 485,989.000 lbs. on the average for the period 1909- 
13, to 1,027,199,000 in 1929. 

Rapidly reviewing the most important silk markets, namely tliose of Italy and 
Japan, a continued fall of prices is noted throughout 1930, placing tliis industry also 
ill a diflicult jjositiou. 

In Italy, prices had fallen considerably already in 1929 ; in fact raw silk exdra 13/15 
which was quoted at 220 lire per kilogram in January 1929, fell to 185 in December ; 
opening at 180 in January 1930, it was reduced to nearly 105 liras by December 1930, 
representing a loss in two years of over 50 % in value. Japanese silk on tlie Yokohama 
market also did not resist the general crisis in the past year ; in fact, the quality Large 
Double Fxtra, which was quoted at 1335 Yens per picul in January 1930, was jsold at 
720 Yens in the following December, despite the steps taken by public authorities to 
support the weakening market. 

Among the most important of the factors causing the fall should be remembered the 
instability of the American market, which generally consumes large quantities of fo- 
reign silk, giving rise to a very considerable reduction in the volume of imports. 

In the New Year, judging from the course of transactions and the general attitude 
on the markets, tlie situation .seems to show greater firmness, giving the impression 
that the silk ifiarket is progressing, if only slowly, towards improvement. 
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Brazil : In the State of San Paolo, the largest producer of cocoons, there were distri- 
buted for the 1Q30-31 season, which runs from September to May, 3,000 ounces of eggs 
constituting the first crop, while another 4,000 will be distributed for succeeding crops. 

Indo~China : In Cambodia, the fear of floods caused a reduction in incubations 
during the season 1Q30-31 ; summer storms caused damage to silk worm eggs and .some 
incubations have been totally lost. 


FODDER CROPS 


Germany : The definitive data for area and production of the principal fodder cro^xs 
in 1030 arc as follows : 





1930 

1929 

Average 

1934-28 

‘)o 19.30 
I9::9 ^ 100 

1 Aver. 100 




Area (tliousaiid acres) 



^Mangolds 



1,824 

1,805 

>.778 

loi.r 

102.6 

Clover 



4.365 

4.331 

4.554 

100.8 

95-8 

IwUcerne 



740 

703 

677 

T05.4 

109.3 

Irrigated and iion-irrigated meadows. 

13.597 

13.618 

13.538 

998 

100.4 





Proditctum 



Mangolds 

(1000 

sh. t.) 

33.512 

26,685 

26,038 

125.0 

128.7 


(1000 

cent.) 

670,256 

533.698 

520,763 



Clover 

(1000 

sh. t.) 

10,665 

8,940 

9,737 

IT 9-3 

109.5 


(1000 

cent.) 

213,296 

178,796 

194.716 



laicerne 

(tooo 

sh. t.) 

2,283 

1,728 

1.755 

132.1 

130. 1 


(1000 

cent.) 

45.663 

34.569 

35.096 



Irrig. and non-irrig. 
meadows (hay) . 

(1000 

sh. t.) 

27.823 

23.765 

25,083 

117.1 

I 10.9 


(1000 

cent.) 

556,473 

475.298 

501,670 



A ustria : Apart from slight damage caused by field 

mice in some 

clover 

fields and 


meadows, fodder crops present a generally good appearance. On J anuary i of this year 
crop conditions were as follows : red clover: 2.4 (against 2..^ on December i and 2.5 on 
January i, 1930) ; alfalfa : 2.0 (3.0, 2.7) ; mixed clover: 2.3 (2.4, 2.5) ; mixed fodder and 
vetches : 2.5 (2.6, 2.6) ; permanent meadows : 2.4 (2.5, 2.5) and pa^stures : 2.8 (2.7, 2.7). 

Belgium : Fields of fodder crops appear to be in good condition. 

France : Up to the beginning of January pastures, plentifully supplied with moisture, 
were still green, tliough drier weather would have been beneficial to them. The exces- 
sive rains and inundations at the beginning of the month harmed the meadows along the 
river banks and in the low valleys. Weather in the second week of J aiiuary was 
favourable to the meadows. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland : The mild and generally wet weather in December 
was unfavourable for lifting ^d clamping of roots and in man)’ areas of England and 
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Wales, though the harvest was practically completed by the end of the month, the roots 
have not been vsecured in clean condition. 

In Northern Ireland tlie hay production from permanent meadows is estimated 
at 10, 148,000 centals (507,000 short tons) an increase of 2.6 % on that of 1920 but a de- 
crease of 19.8 % on that of the preceding quinquennium; hay from temporary meadows 
is estimated at 8,576,000 centals (429,000 short tons), an increase of 3.8 % on tliat of 
192Q but a decrease of 10.8 % on that of the five-year period. The yield per unit area 
for the entire hay crop is the same as that of 1929. 

Italy : Autumn-winter grasses are in good condition. Stocks of fodder are abimdant. 

Argantina : Pastures arc in good condition, with abundant fodder and a good store 
of moisture. 

United States : The December estimates of area and production of hay vseeds 
1930 together witli tlie figures for the preceding year and the five year average, are 
given in the following summary : 


Percetitagcs? 




1930 

T 9-9 

Average 

1924-28 

1929 

100 

Average 
cm 100 



Area (in ooo acres). 




Clover seed (red and Alsike?) . . . 

J,OI7 

i/>43 

796 

6r.9 

127.8 

Timothy vseed. . . . 


35fi 

39 i 

606 

91.0 

58.7 

Alfalfa seed .... 


316 

305 

264 

103-5 

119.8 

vSweet clover seed . . 



207 

(l) 262 

79.7 

63.0 

Tespedeza seed . . . 


27 

42 

(9 41 

643 

65.1 



Production. 




Clover seed (red and 

(000 centals) 

876 

1.514 

648 

57-9 

135.1 

Alsike) 

(000 bushels) 

1,460 

2,523 

1,080 



Timothy seed . . . 

(000 centals) 

666 

652 

1,030 

102.1 

6:|.6 


(000 bushels) 

i»479 

1,448 

2,290 



Alfalfa seed .... 

(000 centals) 

552 

476 

534 

1 1 6. 1 

103.4 


(000 bushels) 

920 

793 

890 



Sweet clover seed . . 

(000 centals) 

394 

521 

(i) 650 

75-<5 

60.6 


(000 bushels) 

656 

868 

(i) 1.083 



Tespedeza seed . . . 

(000 centals) 

24 , 

46 

(1) 55 

52.2 

44.0 


(000 bushels) 

96 

J85 

(l) 210 




Production of red and alsike clover seed is onl) slightly over one-half as large as in 
1929 ; the acreage cut for seed was much less in nearly every important producing State 
and yields are lower than in 1929. Sweet clover seed production is only about three-quar- 


(i) Average of 1925-28. 
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ters as large as in 1929. The increased quantity of alfalfa seed produced is due to the 
occurrence of favourable weather at harvest time in the central States. Drought re- 
duced the crop of lespedeza seed. 

The farm prices of all hay seeds have fallen less compared with the level of a year 
ago than might be expected, as a result of the greatly increased seed requirements 
brought about by the licavy loss of seedlings in 1930. 

In the following summary are given the latest figures of area and production of tame 
and wild hay in 1930. 





1930 

1929 

Avi’ini'e 

Pcrcentaftesi 
1029 — 100 

r 930 

Average 

100 





Area (thousand acres). 



Tame hay . . 




• 5S.47.? 

60,265 

59,301 

97*0 

98.6 

Wild hay . . . 

• • 


■ 14.136 

13.938 

Ml 125 

101.4 

100. X 




Production (thousand centals and sh. tons). 



Tame hay , . 


(centals) 

1,653,120 

2,017,8(30 

1,872,000 

81.9 

88.3 



(sh. tons) 

82,656 

100,893 

<.t3,()0o 



Including : 








Alfalfa . . . 


(centals) 

57 7-10 

50.} ,<)<)0 

5 7 2), 000 

96.1 

99.6 



(sh. tons) 

28, sa? 

29.745 

28,700 



Mixed clover 

and 

(centals) 

38 (), 70 () 

531, (>20 

478.184 

72.7 

80.9 

timothy . . 


(sh. tons) 

19,335 

26,581 

23,909 



Red, crimson 

and 

(centals) 

160,100 

275.680 

104,736 

5B.1 

82.2 

alsike clover 


(sh. tons^ 

8,005 

13.784 

9.736 



Timothy . . . 


(centals) 

153.380 

200,560 

231,65(> 

76.5 

(•>6.2 



(sli. tons) . 

7,669 

1 0,02 s 

1 1.585 



Sw'eet clover 


(centals) 

37,900 

47 . 3 fio 

37.380 

80.0 

301.4 



(sh. ton.s) 

1.805 

2,368 

1,869 



Wild hay . . 


(centals) 

242,220 

255.300 

270,000 

94-9 

89.7 



(sh. tons) 

12,111 

12.765 

33,500 




A short hay crop w^as produced in 1930 because of reduced acreage and low yield 
per acre. The reduction in acreage was brought about by the loss of new seedings due 
to dry w’eather in the late summer of 1929 and to winter injury during the winter of 1029- 
IQ30 and by ploughing up of meadows because of the large carry over of hay. The low' 
yields per acre were the result of drought in the summer of 1930 which had particularly 
severe effects on the clover hay crop in the central States, while the alfalfa crop suffered 
least, being situated in the prairie and mountain States outside the 1930 drought area. 

The average farm price of hay on December i w'as rather higher than on December i, 
1929, despite the general depression of commodiD' prices. 

Egypt : Crop condition of bersiin on i January w'as too as on i December and on 
I January, 1930. 
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LIVESTOCK AND DERIVATIVES 


Condition of livestock and dairy production, 

Germany : In the following table are given the figures for the production and distri- 
bution of cow’s milk and goat’s milk during the last five years : — 



1930 



1929 1928 

1927 

1926 

Unilary 

yields and 

total productio n : 



Average annual }deld per cow : 
(Imperial gallons) . . . 
(American gallons) . . . 

48S.3 

586-5 

488.3 488.3 

586.5 586.5 

461.9 

554 -‘^ 

418.0 

501 .9 

Average annual yield per goat ; 
(Imperial gallons) . . . 
(American gallons) . . 

99.0 

T18.0 

99.0 99 0 

118.9 118,9 

77.0 

92.5 

77.0 

92.5 

Total production (jf cow’s milk : 
(Imperial gallons) . . . 
(American gallons) . . 

4,588,909 

5,510,867 

(in tliuusiiiKls) 

4,62(>,745 4,339.017 

5 . 55 f >>304 5.'11o,76() 

4, 2 62, (>85 

5.i^9(T02 

3,822,514 

4,590,496 

Total production of goal’s milk: 
(Imperial gallons) . . . 
(American gallons) . . 

219,975 

264,171 

243,513 208,757 

292,437 250,698 

225,035 

270,247 

244,085 

293.124 

Total production of cov ’s and 
goat’s milk : 

(Imperial gallons) . . . 
(American gallons) . . 

4,808,884 

5. 775.038 

4,870,258 4,547,773 

5,848.742 5,461,4^^7 

4,487,720 

5 , 3 ^^ 9 , 34 *’ 

4,066,599 

4,883,620 

Dislribiition 0/ the total milk prodiiciion : 



For direct consum])tion (32 %) 
(Imperial gallons) . . • 
(American gallons) . . 

1,538.729 

i,« 47,873 

i, 558 , 52 <) 

1,871,650 

1,436.000 

L724.5O7 

T, 301.309 

1.562,755 

For the manufacture of butter 
and cheese (55 % in T030 
1920, ] 927 and 60 % in 1026) 
flmpcriid gallons) . . . 
(American gallons) . . 

2,644/(85 

3 ,i 7<>>390 

2,678,642 

3,216,808 

2,468,345 

2,964,261 

2,439,946 

2.930,156 


For feeding calves and goat- 
kids (13 ^0 in 1930, 1920, 

1927 and 8 % in 1926) 

(Imperial gallons) . , . 625,170 633,089 ... 5^3>375 325.322 

(American gallons) . . 750,773 760,284 . . . 700,581 390,682 

Belgium : Livestock are in good condition. The abundance of fodder and mild 
temperatures are facilitating the maintenance of farm livestock. 
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Insh Free State : The milder weather in most parts of the country in December 
made the drain on fodder less than expected. The yields of mangels and turnips though 
less than those of last year, were better than anticipated and the roots are sound and of 
good keeping quality, while there is in addition a fair reserve of hay and an ample 
reserve of home-grown grain. Winter requirements of livestock appear, therefore, to be 
adequately provided for. 

Milk yields are normal for tlie season. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland : The outlook for winter keep is generally satis- 
factory. In England and Wales supphes have not been unduly depleted and in Scot- 
land, though the turnip crop is much lighter and of generally inferior quality, supplies 
of dry fodder and concentrated feeding-stuffs are plentiful, while on a number of farms 
home-grown grain is being used more freely ; in Northern Ireland home-grown feeding- 
stuffs are adequate for present requirements, while purchased feeding-stuffs continue to 
be freely used on account of their cheapness, the number of cattle stall-fed being slightly 
above normal for the season. 

Milk yields are general^ normal. 

Further details for Northern Ireland mdicate that the weather recently has been 
more favourable for the welfare of cattle and sheep and, generally speaking, all descrip- 
tions of li\'estock are in very fair condition for the time of year. 

Argentina : Health is generally good. Only in some departments of l^ntre Rios the 
sheej^ are affected by scab. The hdrse breeders of Cordoba are feeling the lack of demand. 

United States : The number of hens £ind pullets of laying age in the farm floclis of 
crop retx>rters on December i averaged 84.5 per farm or almost the same as the 84.4 
average a year ago, i^Ha tellings were unusually early and layings per farm flock on Decem- 
ber I averaged 12.6 eggs compared with ii.i eggs in December 1020 the increase being 
probably partly due to the relatively greater maturity of the pullets in the laying flocks. 

Mild weather at the end of December was ver>" favourable for livevStock in the 
Great Plains where much pasturing was possible, thus saving feed. Winter feeding had 
begun in some Northern Rocky Mountain sections. Severe cold was unfavourable in 
the Great Basin. Eight to heavy rains fell over the great Bakes areaa nd also over the 
Middle Atlantic States which hitherto had experienced a severe deficiency of moisture. 

Algeria : The livestock situation until the middle of December w-^as very bad ; as 
a result of the persistent drought there is no grass or water for the animals. Since 
December j 6 some rainfall brought about a certain improvement in the condition of 
livestock but it is estimated that a considerable projx^rtion of the sheep flocks has been 
lost. 

French Morocco : Condition of stock is very precarious, the natives having 
exhausted their reserves and tlie grass having scarcely sprouted, and the animals are 
still in quite a serious state of physiological distrcvss, though their situation has improv- 
ed since the rains of December. 

Tunis : Eivestock are still in rather precarious condition ; despite the December 
rains it is estimated that sheep flocks have suffered important losses. 

The number of swine in Germany on December I, 1930. 

On December i, as part of the annual cownt of the different kinds of livestock, the 
fonrtli estimate for 1930 was made of the number of swine. For this kind of livestock 
in order to give data for following more closely the progress of raising a coimt has, in 
fact, been made quarterly since Jime 1929. 
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Comparing the revsults of tlie four estimates for 1930, it appears that tlie lowest num- 
ber of swine was recorded on March i ; the total number then increased by 6 % from 
March i to June i, by 18 % from June i to vSeptember i, and from September i to Decem- 
ber 1 it remained on tlie whole practically unchanged, but at the latter date the number 
of sucking pigs had diminislied by 17 % and that of pigs over 6 months of age had in- 
creased by 12 %. 


Numbers of pigs in Germany (i). 
(1,000 head). 


j 

r 

I ' 3 i 

I ; 2,1 

2 1 

I 1 

I ! 

X 

I 

I 

Ct.\SSlFICAT 10 N BY SEX AND AGE 

Dec. 

Sept. June i 

Mjirchi Dec. : 

Sept, i 

June j 

Dec. : 

June 

Dec. 

Dec. 

- - 1 

1930 

1930 : 1930 i 

1930 i 1929 ; 

1929 j 

1929 1 

1928 j 

1928 

1927 

1913 (I) 

Totals 

23,363] 23,423 19,805 

! ! i 

18,649, 19,944 19,604 

16,795 20,106 

20,187 

22,899 

22,533 

Sucking pigs under S weeks of age . . 

Young pigs from S weeks to 6 months 

S,440 

6,522. 5.091 

5,012 4,417\ 

5,373 

4,160\ 

4,003 

4,936 

4,379 

13,350 

of age 

10,002 

9,809, 9,178' 

8,555, 8,693. 

8,2901 

8,099 

8,487 

9,557 

9,910 


Pigs from 6 months to i year of age 

6,470: 5,125; 3,842' 

3,487 4,599, 

4,28S‘ 

3,060 

5,129 

4,140 

5,751 

6,677 

Of which : 

Boiirs for service 

(\7 

r >7 57 . 

54 * 56 

50 : 

48 ' 

53 

52 

62 


Sows for lireecling (total) 

(*> 7:1 

812 876 

722 663: 

652 

671, 

556 

707' 

.504 

— 

Number of sows served 

(:«W) 

(442). (574): 

(455): (383) 

(363): 

(405) 

(312) 

(422) 


— ' 

Other swiue 1 

4.721) 

4,256; 2,909j 

2,7 J2! 3 , 880 : 

3,585; 

2,341; 

4,520 

3,390' 

5,185 


Pigs, I year old and over | 

2,451 

i,«67 1,694 

1,595 2,235 

1,653’ 

1.475] 

2,487 

1,546. 

2,858 

2,506 

Of which : 

Boars for service 

1>2 

61 57 ; 

! i 

51, 50: 

58' 

55 ' 

52 

60: 

.55 


Sows for Ifieeding 

i.ion 

1.467 1,356 

1,229 1,179; 

1,208 (2)1,145 

1,063 

1,150; 

.. 

1,2J8 

— 

Sows setve^d 


(861) (0l5)i 

(792) (775); 

(737) ( 3 ) (787): 

..... 

— 

other swine 

802 

410 28o; 

315, 1,006 

1 ; 

387: 

275; 

1,372 


1,584 


(i) I'rtseut territory, excluding the 

Sfuir. 

— ( 2 ) JSxchidiug sows in farrow ii 

the cities of Prussia having over 

100,000 inhabitants. — ( 3 ) Including sows in farrow' in cities of Prussia having over 100,000 inhabitants. 



The seasonal movement according to which, given the absence of exceptional cir- 
cumstances, the number of mature or not too young pigs for slaughter reaches its max- 
imum at the beginning of the winter, that is, at tlie commencement of tlie period of 
largest slaughter is reflected in the movement from June to September and from 
September to December, which was perfectly parallel in 1929 and 1930. 

The total number of pigs on December 31, 1930 was the highest recorded until that 
date. 

As an index of the tendency in pig raising in the near future it is wortliy of mention 
that the number of brood sows and that of sow\s in farrow on December i, 1930, repre- 
sented the maximum reached at tliis period of the year, for tlie whole of the period for 
which data is available. 


Livestock in the U. S. S. R. 

In the following table are given for a series of years figures taken from the annual 
statistics of livestock in the U. S. S. R. in the spring. The data, taken from tlie most 
recent sources show some differences from those published previously for tlie years 
before 1930. 
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Yt-at Hf.»rses Cattle Sheep Pigs 

1930 31,200,000 52,600,000 89,900,000 12,200,000 

1929 34,600,000 67,200,000 132,800,000 20,500,000 

1928 33,500,000 70,700,000 135,600,000 26,100,000 

1927 31,000,000 68,200,000 126,800,000 23,200,000 

1924 24,700,000 56,700,000 95,100,000 21,300,000 

1916 35,800,000 60,600,000 113,000,000 20,900,000 


For cattle, slieep and pigs, a constant increase has taken place from 1924 to 1928, 
while in the following year and especially in 1930, there was a large decrease, principally 
marked in the case of sheep and pigs. The number of horses continued to increase until 
1929, but in 1930 a notable reduction occurred also in this class, although relatively 
smaller than for the other classes of livestock. 

The cause of this sharp decrease in the nmnbers of livestock in tlie V. 8. 8. R. in the 
years 1929 and 1930 may be ascribed to the fact that, owing to tlie collectivisation of 
individual peasant holdings which readied its maximum intensit)- in the autumn of 1929 
and the following period, tlie peasants slaughtered or sold for slaughter large numbers of 
liivestock. The diminution of livestock has often been defined in declarations by political 
representatives of the U. S. S. R . as ** the cost of collectivisation " of soviet agriculture. 

A comparison of the respective data for 1930 and 1929 gives the following percentage 
decreavses : 40 % for pigs ; 32 % for sheep ; 22 % for cattle and 10 % for horses. The 
diminution of the numbers of liorses is being compensated to vsome extent by the diffu- 
sion of mechanical traction in agriculture, which has been particularly encouraged in 
recent years by the Soviet Government. 

For cows, on the basis of an indication that their nmnber in the spring of 1930 was 
17 % below that anticipated in the State Plan (31,400,000 cows) it may be CvStimated 
that they numbered 26 million head in 1930 compared witli the maximum figure of 
about 30 million head reached in 1928. It is not without interest to note in tliis 
connection that the progressive increase in tlie number of cows which occurred until 1928, 
was accompanied by a successive increase in the exports of butter from tlie U, 8. 8. R. 
which rose constantly from 49,547,000 pounds in the economic year (October i- 
September 30) 1923-24 to 72,431,000 pounds in the economic year 1927-28, representing 
the period during which the number of cows was highest. In the following economic 
year exports fell to 61,209,000 pounds, a level practically the same as in 1925-26 and in 
the period October i, 1929-September i, 1930 (first eleven months of the economic year 
1929-30) they were further reduced to 18,429,000 pounds. 

Of the other causes whidi contributed to tlie diminution in the number of livestock 
in 1929 and in 1930 should be mentioned tlie rather poor production of fodder crops, 
particularly in 1929, and in some regions also in 1930. 

To deal with the situation, tlie Government has taken a series of measures which, 
besides restricting the slaughtering of young livestock destined for the reconstniction 
of herds in tlie agricultural year in course, tend principally towards the creation of 
special farms for raising livestock, both State (Sovkhos) and collective composed of 
individual peasant holdings (Kolkhos). In Siberia and the northeastern parts of 
European Russia special farms for the raising of dairy cattle have been established or 
are in course of construction. Generally speaking, tlie question is one of adapting to 
livestock raising the principle of collectivisation, which formerly was particularly applied 
to the production of vegetable products. 
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Livestock in Canada. 


The numbers of livestock in Canada in June 1930 compared with the correspond- 
ing figures for the preceding five years are as follows : 



1930 

1929 

1928 

(thcMisauds) 

1927 

1926 

19^5 

Horses 

3,295 

3,377 

3,376 

3,422 

3.398 

3,554 

Stallions 

20 

2T 

21 

23 

20 

27 

Mares 


1,606 

1,604 

1,619 

1.583 

1,685 

Geldings 

Colts and fillies under 2 

1,407 

T.447 

1.456 

X.477 

X.493 

1.540 

years 

312 

303 

295 

303 

302 

302 

Mules 

6 

6 

6 

5 

5 

8 

Cattle 

fl.937 

8,825 

1^.793 

9,i'72 

8.571 

9,307 

Bulls I year old and over . 

286 

265 

271 

270 

244 

282 

Cows kept mainly for milk 

3.<>83 

3.685 

3.792 

3.894 

3.839 

3.830 

Calves 

L935 

T.990 

1,911 

1,816 

1,840 

1.933 

Other cattle 


2,885 

2,819 

3.192 

2,648 

3,262 

Sheep 


3.636 

3.416 

3.263 

3,T43 

2,756 

Sheep 

2.015 

1.885 

1,910 

1,809 

1.738 

1.507 

Lambs 

t,68i 

1.75^ 

1,506 

1.454 

1.405 

1,249 

Goats 

13 

13 

12 

11 

IT 

10 

Goats in milking 

5 

5 

4 

4 

4 

3 

Goats not in milking . . 

8 

8 

8 

7 

7 

7 

Swine 

4,000 

4,382 

4,491 

4-695 

4,360 

4,426 

Brood sows 

507 

537 

550 

577 

570 

533 

Other live pigs 

3.493 

3.845 

3.947 

4,ti8 

3.790 

3.893 

Poultry T 

60,795 

59,933 

33.7S0 

50,178 

50,108 

48.134 

Hens, etc 

56,247 

55.243 

49.593 

46.172 

46,096 

43.703 

Turkeys 

2,399 

2,423 

2,066 

1,890 

2,088 

2.142 

Geese 

1,160 

LX55 

X,I25 

T.X35 

1,011 

1,185 

Ducks 

989 

1,112 

996 

981 

913 

1,104 

Rdbhiis 

56 

53 

49 

47 

45 

46 


These figures do not include the numbers of livestock on Indian Reserves which were 
as follows for the years 1926-1930. 


Numbers of Livestock on Indian Reserves 1926-1929, 



1930 

1929 

1928 

1927 

1926 




(thousands) 



Horses 

37 

40 

36 

38 

37 

Cattle 

45 

43 

44 

48 

39 

Sheep 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

Swine 


14 

10 

II 

4 

Poultry 

144 

171 

130 

142 

94 
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TRADE 


COUNTRIES 

11 

November li 

. ii 

Exports ! Imports || 

Four months (August 

Exports 

i-NovenUxT 30 ) 

Imports 

Twelvemonths 
(August i-July 3 

Exports Imports 


1 mo \ 

1929 

1930 

1929 1 

1930 

19*9 

1930 

1929 

1929-30 

1929*30 

Exporting Countria: 
Bulgaria 



Whea 

t. — Thotisand centals (i cental ~ 100 lbs). 

... !;(i) 758; (I) 29(1) 0(1) 412 

66 

930 

Hungary 

950 

906, 

0 

o.i 

2,899; 

4,940 

0 ] 

0 , 

9,943 

0 

Rumania 



... j(i) 

4,879! ( 1 ) 

104 (i) 

4;(i) 

22 

1,279 

33 

Yugoslavia 

638 

1,188 

0 

oi 

2,566; 

9,189 

0 

2 ; 

13,298 

2 

Canada 

18,728 

13,468 

9 

214' 

63,877: 

36,440 

22 

408 

93,461 

602 

United States . . . 

1,960: 

5,990 

966 

472: 

24,564' 

26,383 

. 6,102 

1,067: 

67,274 

7,885 

Argentine 

1,506 

4,733, 

— 



7,818 

41,136 

- 1 

_ 

86,845 


Chile 


... ;;(I) 

306 (i) 
1,764! 

2 ( 1 ) 

0 ( 1 ) 

0 

481 

0 

India 

j 67 

7 

82€ 

624 

212 

875: 

994 

2,758 

3,931 

Algeria 

i 531 

316 

22 

35 

3,6.65 • 

1,175 

73 

485 

3,206 

546 

Tunis 

i 104 

289 

29 

7.; 

1,138 

2,046 

51 ! 

53 

3,362 

99 

Australia 




... ;(») 

6,742 ( I) 

3,803 ( 1 ) 

0 (ij 

0 

24,469 

0 

Importing Countries: 

1 1 



1 ; 

; 



i 



Germany 

i 6 r 

110 

926 

2,687 

62 

1,825 

2 

7,729. 

9,841 

2,293 

31,528 

Austria 

22 

0 

302 

.642 

82 

1,281 ; 

2,202 

68 

6,455 

Belgium 

29, 

112 

2,213 

1,900 i 

93’ 

417 

9,753; 

9,198 

765 

25,779 

Denmark 

2 ' 

4 

291 

322 

1,6 

62 

1,204, • 

1,274 

128 

2,90.3 

Spain 

: 0 : 

4 

0 

119 

2 

4 

o' 

1,922 

11 

li.l62 

^tonia 

1 0 

0 , 

88 

40 

0 

0 

243: 

185: 

0 

540 

Irish Free State . . 



... ;:(i) 

7'(i) 

0 ( 1 ) 

1,893: (i) 

1 , 7.33 

0 

5,547 

France 

! 



;(i) 

943 ( 1 ) 

7(1) 

9,698 (I) 

8,810 

8,902 

19,599 

Gr, Brit, and N. Ir. 

44 : 

97 

ii,601 

11,003 

245 

313 

44.130, 

48,872 

1,482 

114,048 

Greece 

0 

0 : 

767 

1,232; 

0 

0 

4,535: 

3,812 

0 

12,339 

Italy 

i 4 

0 

5,246 

1.047,; 

221 

2 

16,980 

3,7.64 

4 

27,084 

I«atvia 



;;(i) 

0 ( 1 ) 

0 ( 1 ) 

40J:(i) 

437; 

0 

1.523 

Norway 

— 


346 

315 : 

— 

— 

1,391 

936; 

— 

2,216 

Netherlands .... 

15: 

2 ' 

1,409 

1,,508 

40 

37 

6,605 

5,739 

231 

14,936 

Poland 

813 

4 

2 

31' 

798 

22 

24 

134 

289 

331 




0 

9 ’ 



82 

567 


8,732 

Sweden 

i 7' 

20.4 

320 

496 

22 ! 

509 

1,495 

2.233, 

1,003 

4,982 

Switzerland . . . . j 

i 

0 

1,124 

578' 

0 

0 

4,519 

3,662 

0 

9,590 

Czechoslovakia . . . i 

I O' 

11 

1.098 

346 

2 

31 

2,899 

1,340! 

108 

3.602 

Japan i 

1 ! 


895 

957 i 

— ! 

— 

2,690 

3,040 


10,922 

Syria and l^banon , 




... Hi) 

71 (I) 

0 ( 1 ) 

9 (I) 

44 

26 

J46 

Egypt 




... I;(i) 

2 (I) 

4(1) 

115 ( 1 ) 

0 

49 

24 

Union of South Africa 




... ( 2 ) 

0 ( 2 ) 

0 ( 2 ) 

236 ( 2 ) 

608 

0 

1,680 

New Zealand > • • ; 

i 



... j (-’) 

0 !( 2 ) 

0 ( 2 ) 

26(2) 

24, 

130' 

170 

Totab . . . 

24,93«| 

27,445| 

27,999 

24, 484 j 

123,372; 

128, 6»4 

124,065; 

113,780 

311,931 

315,805 

Exporting Countries: 
Germany 

179 

1 , 532 ; 

Rye. 

66 

— Thousand centals 

15711 1,098, 

(1 cental 

4,967, 

= 100 lbs). 

240, 725il 

10,529 

1,922 

Bulgaria 



... 1 ( 1 ) 

291 (I) 

o:(i) 

0 (I) 

% 

9 

0 

Hungary 

'"243 

' ’ ’ 240' 

0 

0 ! 

569. 

1,202 

0 


2,919. 

0 

Poland 

516^ 

302 ; 

0 


3,618 

2,019 

O' 


7 , 293 ! 

20 

Rumania 




... (i) 

306; (i) 

226: (i) 

0(0 

0 

377: 

0 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

60; 

’130 

33 


302i 

437 i 

55 

73| 

1,32.6 

254 

Yugoslavia 

0 

4 ; 

2 


0 ! 

18 

4 

0 

33 

0 

C-fttinHa 

18 

ol 

0 

4 

271 i 

97 

0 

76| 

194 : 

150 

United States . . . 

0 




40 

1,268 

— 

— 1 

1,378 

— 

Argentine 

29 

31 

— ' 

- J 

2l4i 

628 

— 

— 

767 


Algeria 

2 

4: 

0 

18 

24,' 

0 

4 

35 

4 

I mporting Countries : 

i 



1 

1 


i 





Austria 

2 ' 

0 ! 

126! 

207 

7 

0 

432 

899 

2 

2,857 

Belgium 

0 

0 

139 ; 

119 

11 

2 

714 

320^ 

7 

983 

Denmark 

0 

0 

734 ; 

6.63 

0 

2 

3,060 

2,229 

2 

0,151 

Estonia 

0 

0 

71 

93 

0 

0 

37 

454| 

0 

1,563 

Finland 

0 , 

0 : 

445 1 

593 

u. 

0 

1,188 

1,687 

lid 

4 

3,314 

France 

... 1 


... (I) 

o:(i) 

o:(i) 

287 (i) 

7 

181 

Italy 

0 ^ 

0 

"■ 7l| 

• 1.3 

0 

O' 

243: 

88 

651 

0 

324 

lAtvia 


! 


... ( 1 ) 

0 ,(I 1 

0 (I) 

128,(1) 

7 

2.191 

lilthuania 

71 

0 ; 

0 ! 


18' 

0 

0 

24 

86 

■24 

Norway 

0 ' 

O' 

313 

2891 

0 , 

0 

917 

i;m 

0 

3,605 

Netherlands .... 


7' 

434 

26^ 

29, 

31 

1,6641 


90 

2,006 

Sweden 

0 

0 

66 

19a 

0 

9 ; 

35r 

791 

11 

2,240 

Switzerland .... 

0 : 

0 

22 

18 

0, 

0 

79, 

H 

0 

154 

Totoli • . • 

1 ,N$ 


«,4M 


«,7»8; 

10,924 


!O,*»0| 

35,073’ 

88,843 


<i) ( 3 ) See not« page 52. 
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46 





NoV£MBi:r 


Four momzbs (August 


(August r-Jttly 31 ) 

COUNTRIES 

Exponra ! 

lUPOOTS 

1 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


1 1930 

1939 

J930 

X 929 


*930 

1939 

1930 X 939 

1939-30 

19 * 9-30 

Exporting Couniriei'. 


Wheat flour. — 

thousand centals (1 cental « zoo lbs) 



Germany 

11 

130 : 

9 : 

82; 

108' 

560 

71 

201 

l,226i 710 

Belgium 

15 

24 

24 

66 

! 

60 1 

180 

90 

868 

251 1 664 

Bul^ia 





(( 1 ) 

31(1) 

4(1) 

0(1) 

0 

7! 0 

Spain 

7 

7 

0 

0 


IBi 

81 

0 

0 

66! 0 

France 





;(i) 

],482'(i) 

9(1) 

387'(i) 

79 

3,796 

392 

Hungary 

584 

766 

0 

C 


2,105! 

2,584 

0 

0 

5,6641 0 

Italy 

112 

192 

20 

4 

i 

370 

560 

64 

16’ 

1,407] 93 

Poland 

82 

13 

2 

2 


254 i 

87 

0 

16’ 

154 

35 

Rumania 





:(i) 

164(1) 

75 ( 1 ) 

0 (I) 

0 

317 

0 

Yugoslavia 

13 

60 

0 

0 


61 ! 

143 

2 

0 

320 

2 

Canada 

1,530 

1,054 

2 

15 

j 

5,704' 

4,367 

20' 

49 

1,3,285 

148 

United States . . . 

2,266 

2,260 

0 

0 


10,046 

9,301 

0 

2 

25,342 

4 

Argentine 

141 

183 

. — 

— 


611 

967 

— 

— 1 

2,381 

— 

Chile 

j 




;(i) 

55 ( 1 ) 

60 (I) 

0(1) 

4 

203 

18 

India 

55 

97 

0 

C 


317 

875 

0 

o' 

1,113 

2 

Japan 

! 809 

302 

20. 

24 

1,262 

063 

126 

66 

2, .304 

379 

Algeria 

i 44 

2 

2 

7 


162 

37 

9 

26 

134 

57 

Tunis 

24 

13 

0' 

0 


8^; 

61 

7 

0 

159 

4 

Australia 





(i) 

2,56.3 (i) 

2,310 (I) 

0(1) 

0 

9,165 

0 

Importing Countries: 



1 






1 



Austria 

' 0 

0 

260, 

280 


2 

2 

694 

1.066 

4 

3,770 

Denmark 

2 

2 

174 

162 


11 

13 

624 

686 

31 

1,440 

Estonia 

0 

0 

11 

9 


0 

0 

46 

44' 

0 

123 

Irish Free State . . 





( 1 ) 

16(1) 

16 (I) 

988(1) 

616 

04 

.3,622 

Finland 

— 


344 

311 




1,248 

085 

— 

2.487 

Gr. Britain and N. Ir. 

465 

428 

1,046 

994 


1,702 

1,642 

4,963 

4,387 

4,727 

12,487 

Greece 


— 

13 

63 

— 

— 

82 

220 

— 

494 

Norway 

0 

0 ' 

160 

143 


0 

0 

624 

640 

2 

1,376 

Netherlands .... 

7 

24 

890 

226 

; 

87 

66 

1,891 

785 

203 

2,760 

Portugal 1 

— 

— 

13 

15 




__ 

66 

76 


162 

Sweden. ■ 

0 

11 

4 : 

29 


2 

42 

37 

112 

90 

379 

Csechoslovakia . . . ' 

0 

0 

796 

348 


4. 

4 

1,775 

1,127' 

13 

3.333 

Ceylon 


— 

42 

53 


— j 

— 

174 

169; 

— 

430 

Java and Madura . . ! 

— 

— ‘ 




1 

— (I) 

282 (I) 

258 

• — 

1,142 

IndO'China 

— 


44 

42 




159 

168' 

— 

649 

Syria and Lebanon . ! 

. . . 




(1) 

2:(i) 

0(1) 

29 ( 1 ) 

97 

0 

425 

Egypt li 



... I 


(1) 

0 (I) 

2(1) 

849 (1) 

1,036 

4 

4,729 

Union of South Africa jj 





(2) 

0'(2) 

0(2) 

42 ( 2 ) 

108’ 

31 

483 

New Zealand . . . . I 




... 

( 2 ) 

0(2) 

0(2) 

35 ( 2 ) 

Slj 

4 

181 

Totals . . , 1 

’ 5,W1 

5,569 

^365 

2,854.; 

29,269] 

24,340 

14,699 

13,440 

92^9 

42,905 

Exporting Countries: i 


Barley. — 

Thousand centals 

I cental 

= zoo lbs). 



Bulgaria ! 




... !:(t) 

607 (J) 

174 ( 1 ) 

(I) 

0 

309 

9 

Spain j 

18 

9 

0 

2 


71 

46 

0 

4 

163 

0 

Hungary ! 

99 

366 

0 

0 


293 

1,411: 

0 

0 

2,363 

0 

14thuania 1 

0 

2 

0 

0 


7 

2 

0 

0 

143 

0 

Poland 

328 

728 

0 

0 


1,560 

2,189 

0 

2, 

5,794 

2 

Rumania 





(1) 

14,682 ( 1 ) 

13,741 ( 1 ) 

0 (I) 

0 

81,365 

0 

Ctechoslovakia . . . 

"' 56 O 

680 

0 

0 


2,041 

1,228 

0 

2 

2..518 

35 

Yugoslavia 

0 

40 

29 

26 > 

0 

192 

82 

90 

282 

159 

Canada 

.542 

333 

0 

0 

864 

816 

0 

4| 

i 1.250 

1 9 

United States , . . 

421 

390 


— 


2,119 

6,094 



8,774! — 

Argentine 

181 

104 

— 

— 


979 

980 


1 

2,657 

— 

Chile 





(I) 

187 (I) 

101 ( 1 ) 

0(1) 

o| 

897 1 0 

India 

0 

0 

0 

0 


2 

2 

0 

0, 

26! 11 

Syria and Lebanon . 




... 1(1) 

148 ( 1 ) 

106 ( 1 ) 

2(1) 

9] 

503! 20 

Algeria 

”214 

71 

0 

9 


838 

1,384 

4 

323,' 

2,202 

130 

Egypt 





(1) 

2(1) 

20(1) 

22 (1) 

0 

128 

40 

Tunis 

9 

400 

4 

4 


340 

2,088 

182 

18 

2,652 

63 

Australia 




... (t) 

248 ( 1 ) 

58;(1) 

0 ( 1 ) 


824 

0 

Importing Countries: 





i 



Oj 



Germany 

9 

2 

1,167 

4,967 


42 

36! 

4,106 

18,856 

1,089 

49,761 

Austria 

0 

0 

190 

201 


0 

0 

762 

648' 

9 

1,653 

Belgium 

11 

4 

1,058 

688 


46 

88' 

8,446 

2,798 

176 

7,867 

Denmark 

234 

218 

2,268 

leii 

• 446 

564| 

6,416' ■ 

862 

1,282 

4,466 

Estonia 



0 

7 



i— ! 

IS 

29; 


68 

Irish Free State . . 




... (I) 

0(1) 

13(1) 

7(1) 

' 2; 

26 

888 

France 




... (I) 

7(1) 

SI, (I) 

1,840 (I) 

642 

848 

1,487 

Or. Britain and K. Ir. 

4 

0 

2,732 

1,272 


13 

20; 

7,688' 

6 , 864 ! 

33 

14,464 

Greece 

— 


13 




— i 

36 

227 

— 

401 

Italy 

0 

0 

99 

29' 

0 

9 ; 

262 

68 

9 

868 

Xatvia | 

0 

0 

24 

2 


0 

0 

49; 

67! 

0 

128 

Norway 

0 

0 

63 

68 


0 

0, 

240 

261! 

0 

762 

Netherlands . . . . 1 

38 

42 

1,814 

589 


104 

341 ; 

6,780; 

2,B04i 

487 

7,987 

Bwitoerland 

0 

0 

296 

254 


0 

0 

087j 

802: 

0 

1,918‘ 

Totals ... 



»,72g 

8,358 


25,328 

81,306 

S6,m! 

34,160 

05,050 

01 , too 


(I) ( 2 ) 8 ^ notes page 52 . 




1 







i! 

Twxlve months 


1 

Novkmbku 


Four months (August 

i-Novi.-mber 30 ) ' 

(August I* July 31 ) 

COXJNTKIRS 

Exports 

Imports | 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports i 

Imports 


*930 

1929 

1930 

1929 |i 

1930 

1929 

1930 

1929 |i 

1929-30 ! 

1929 - 3 ® 

Exporting Countfits'. j 



Oats. 

— Thousand centals (1 cental 

= 100 lbs). 



Oerm&QV ^ 

11 

1.349 

33 ' 

20 i 

190, 

5,152; 

53 

27i:' 

15,245 

620 

Irish Free State . . 1 

... 



... 1/0 

75:(i) 

212 :(ij 

44 (I) 

7: 

661 

121 

Hungary ; 

2 

86 

0 

o; 

9 

459: 

0 

0 

728 

0 



90 

0 

2 ' 

75 

518 

0 

40 ' 

1,803 

60 

Rumania i 




... '/O 

699 ( 1 ) 

456: (i) 

0 (i; 

0 

1,834 

0 

Czechoslovakia . . . ' 

126 

103 

0 

4 

454 

456: 

4 

26; 

1,345 

128 

Yugoslavia 

0 

4 

2 

0 , 

0 

7 . 

68 

0 

9 

51 

Canada 1 

lao 

44 

15 

134 

377 

311 

225 

600 

679 

U82 

United States ... 

l.'i 

229 

7 

4 

62 

),120 

20 

9 

1 ,570 

49 

Argentine i 

87a 

200 

— 

— :■ 

3.993 

1,027 


— :: 

6,563 

— 

Chile 




... '(I'l 

721 fi) 

128 ( 1 ) 

0 Cl) 

0 

622 

0 

Algeria 

152 

42 

0 

13 . 

419 

187 

80 

100 , 

503 

128 

Tunis 

60 

80 

0 

0 

311 

496 

0 

0 ' 

860 

0 

Importing Countrios: 








i: 



Austria 

0 

0 

172 

240 

2 

0 

549 

873 

2 

2,707 

Belgium 

0 

0 

419 

229: 

0 

0 

1,484 

800, 

4 

2,773 

Deiimark 

0 

0 

97 

187, 

2 

2 

262 

527 : 

20 

2,800 

Estonia 

0 

0 

7 ' 

Hi 

0 

0 

26 

18 

0 

106 

Finland 

0 

0 

0 

49 ; 

0 

0 

22 

134 

0 

476 

France 




ir) 

7 fi; 

7 ( t) 

.512 lYj 

597 

77 

1,673 

Or. Brit, and N. Itel. 

4 

4 

1 ,305 

.573: 

‘22 

15 

3.501 

2,895 

306 

9,658 

Greece 


— 

0 

26 

— 

— 

0 

93 


207 

Italy 

0 

0 

395 

101 

0 

0 

1,186 

437 

i3 

1,700 

I<atvia 




"[1} 

0 (I) 

0 h) 

13 (i> 

79 

163 

99 

Norway 

0 

0 : 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

57 

2 

170 

Netlrerlands .... 

0 

13 

419 

403 

15 

46 

1,030 

1,367 

185 

3,728 

Sweden 

0 

2 

93 

143 

11 


333 

589 

60 

1,290 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

465 

496 

0 

0 

1,398 

1.446 

0 

4,398 

Australia 




• lU 

20 ( 1 ) 

4 ( 1 ) 

0 ( 1 ) 

2 

49 

4 

Touts . . . 

i,38« 

2,381 

3,429 


7,464 

10,616 

10,936 

10,973 

33.296 

34.134 




Maize. 

— Thousand cental 

(i cental 

= 100 

bs). 









Twelve months 


Twelve 

months 

Exporting Countries : i 





(Novcmlcr i -Octcber 31 ) 


(Nov. I- 

Oct. 31 ) 





' 1929-30 • 1928-39 1929-30 




Bulgaria ; 





4,023 

1.373 

0 

0 

— 

— 

Hungary ' 

i *'* 51. 

461 

53 

0 

3,351 

567. 

132 

593 

— 

— 

Rumania 





28,424 

2,218 

2 

60 


— 

Yugoslavia 

; "'677 

"i.4i5; 

2 

4 

12.013 

955 

33 

666 


— 

United States . . . i 

i 60 

375 

168 

33 

4.303 

22,664 

708 

190 


— 

Argentine ; 

10,274 

6,841 

— 

— 

90,197 

113,721 




— 

Brazil i 



— 

— ,(2) 

326 (2) 

119 

— 



— 

Java and Madura . . ! 

! 2 

0 

— 


1,7,59 

2,773 

— 



— 

IndoChitm 

74 a 

.593 

— 

— 

2.339 

2,732 

— 



— - 

Syria and I^ebanon . i 





434 

1.34 

35 

3.5, 

— 

— 

Egypt ; 





97 

1,305 

33 

15' 

— 

— 

Union of South Africa ; 




... ,(2) 

9,423 ( 2 ) 

6,210 (21 

0 f-’! 

9i 

— ! 

— 

Importing Countries : | 











Germany j 

0 

o' 

.331 

1.566' 

<1 

2 

16,513 

1 4,471 ! 

— . : 

— 

Austria ! 

i 0 

2 ! 

320 

273' 

18 

13 

4,312 

2.538 

; 

— 

Belgium i 

22 

is: 

1,124 

941 : 

220 

439 


12,452" 

— 

— 

Denmark i 

0 

0 

511 

408: 

0 

0 

6.250 

3.673 i 

~~ 1 

— 

Spain 

0 

0 

108 

6861 

0 

0 

.3,840 

5,922 ’ 

— 

— 

^tonla 



0, 

0 : 

— 

— 

0 

157,i 

— 1 

— 

Irish Free State . . 





29 

44; 

8,047 

7,98 V; 

— 

— 

Finland 



1 

15 

29 

— 

i 

» 1.37 

163, 

— 

— 

France 


i 



46 

11 

17,3.53 

18,426; 

— 

— 

Gr. Brit, and N. Ir. 

183! 

84 ' 

’ '4,848 

3,889 

2,150 

1.944 

36.306 

37,834 


— 

Greece 



2 

18: 



185 

602' 

— 

— 

Italy 

0 

o' 

1,446 

833: 

7 

13 

15,252 

20.287! 

— 

■ 

Norway 



240 

254: i 

— 

i 

2,676 

1,689. 

— 


Netherlands .... 

lai 

22 : 

2,628 

1,775; 

626 

291 ; 

23,208 

22.320': 

— 

— 

Poland 

0: 

0; 

46 

35 

4 

7 

392 

381 

, 

— 

Portugal 



322 

130^ 

— 

; 

1,442 

767:; 

— ; 

— 

Sweden 

1 

1 

452 

93'; 


: 

2,262 

1.684 

— 

— 

Switzerland 

0 

o' 

317 

273 

0 

0 

2,542 

2.557; 

1 

— 

Czeclioslovakia . . . 

0 

0 

582 

273! 

2 

0 

5.443 

4,99 V: 

— 1 

— 

Canada 

0 

0 ; 

688 

174! 

4 

9; 

7,573, 

8.082; 

— 1 

— 

Japan 



82 

108 i 

— 

— I 

1,486 

955 : 

— . I 

— 

Touts . . . 

i»,m\ 

s,sii! 

14.385 

11,285 

165,785 

157,544 

169,070; 

169,497:1 

— 1 

— 


(x) (a) See notea page 53 . 
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Nt)Vi;MBEK 

1 Eleven months (January i -November 30) 

Twelve months 
(J anuary z -Dec. 31) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 

1 Imports 


Exports | 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


1 1930 

1929 

1930 

1929 


1930 1 

X929 1 

1930 

1929 

1929 

1929 

Exporting Countries: 



Rice 

— Thousand centals 

(1 cental 

= 100 

bs). 



Spain 

247 

162 

0 

0 


1,106 

635! 

01 

0 

j 864: 

O' 

Italy 

f)05 

746 




4,171! 

3,636, 

134; 

529 

! 4,233 

531 

United States, . . . 

386 

344 

35 

20' 


2,198 

3,610: 

266 

291 

i 3,933! 

859 

India 

2,430 

3,071 

7 

2j 


55,066; 

43,288! 

751 

576 

1 46,149 

678 

IndO'China 

].0[}6 

2,048 

— 

1 


23,41 5 i 

30,673' 

— 

— 

1 32,433' 


Siam 

990 

1,369 

— 

— ! 


19,022 i 

21,107, 

— 1 

— 

i 22,898: 

... 

Egypt 


... 



(I) 

844: (j) 

1,135!(i} 

196(1) 

302 

1 1,702! 

859 

Importing Countries: 




i 1 


j 


1 




Germany 

101 

220 

365 

437: 


1,482! 

2,405 

5,227: 

6,371 

2,667; 

6,576- 

Austria 

0 

0 

67 

i 57; 


O' 

Oi 

551 ! 

562 

0! 

631 

Belgium 

0 

2 

82 

49, 


9 

24! 

950 1 

809 

26 

875 

Denmark 

0 

0 

20 

20, 


0; 

0| 

126: 

160 

01 

174 

Estonia 

— 



2 

0 


— 


35 

64 


64 

Irish Free State . . 





(I) 

0;(x) 

o!(i) 

37:(i) 

42 

Oi 

49 

France 





(I) 

1,634,(1) 

l,748;(i)‘ 

4.766 (I) 

5,022 

2,166 

5,895 

Gr. Brit, and N.lr. . 

]1 

20 

172 

; 260 


205 i 

249 

2,387' 

2,480 

262! 

2,668 

Greece 

...... 

— 

46 

! 61 


1 

— 

474 

494 

I 

647 

Hungary 

0 

2 

37 

1 651 


71 

29 

331 

542 

31 i 

620 

Latvia 




... j 

(I) 

7|(i) 

2(1) 

63;(i) 

186 

7! 

392 

Eithuauia 

0 

0 

*2 

2 


Oi 

0 

29' 

58, 

0; 

53 

Norway 

! — 

— 

9 

U‘ 


— 1 

— 

97 

93: 


lOd 

Netherlands .... 

i 172 

179 

130 

137| 


1,907: 

1,856 

3,426 

3,538 

2,015 

8,642 

Poland 

1 7 

9 

2 

20 


112: 

62: 

1,175; 

1,241 

66! 

1,241 

Portugal 

j — 

— 

121 

60, 


! 


906, 

849; 


908 

Sweden 

1 

— 

0 

0! 


1 

— 

161: 

117: 


117 

Switzerland 

i 0 

0 

49 

62: 


0: 

0 

364 

375: 

0; 

427 

Czechoslovakia . '. . 

i 

0 

62 

79! 


0; 

0 

r.08; 

966! 

0! 

1,065 

Yugoslavia 

1 0 

0 

64 

42 


2! 

2: 

423 

399! 

21 

562 

Canada 

0 

0 

49 

71' 


0 

4 

586 

525 

4! 

560 

Chile 


— 


1 


— ; 

- (0 

459 (1) 

357' 

..... 

600 

Ceylon 

0 

0 

639 

877' 


7' 

13 

9,765 

10.688: 

18 

\o,m 

Java and Madura. . | 

... 



... ! 

(1) 

90(1) 

185(1) 

6,018 (1) 

17,178 

207i 

7,624 

Japan 

669 

13 

40g 

302! 


858 

88, 

3,953 

3,774' 

101, 

4,067 

Syria and Eobanon . 




... 1 

(J) 

2(1) 

0 (1) 

288 (I) 

2341 

0! 

804 

Algeria 

, , 0 

0 

11 

7i 


1 ■ 

13 

90 

82 

18 

95 

Tunis 

0 

0 

2 

, 2; 


0; 

0: 

20 

20 

Oi 

22 

Union of S. Africa. 

! ... ; 



... i 

2) 

0 (2) 

0(2) 

725 (2) 

644: 

0: 

866 

Australia 

j 




1) 

62 (I) 

64;(i) 

(18 (I) 

110 

77: 

445 

New Zealand .... 





2) 

0(2) 

0(2) 

55 '(2) 

63! 

0! 

62 

Totals. . . 

*6,544' 

* 8,114 

*2,365 

^627 


112,211 

110,121 

43,963 

59,564 

118,7591 

53,748 

Exporting Countries: 



Linseed. — Thou-sand centals (i cental 

1 100 

lbs). 



Estonia 

26 i 

31! 

0 

o|! 


51 1 

49 1 

2; 

241 

64; 

24 

Eithuanla | 

123 i 

181 1 

• — 



351 1 

492 

— 

— : 

546: 


Argentine j 

2,061 1 

644 

— 



24,696; 

33,424 i 

— 

— I 

35,700| 


India 1 

159 

081 

0 

0 


5,666! 

5,289! 

0! 

% 

5,514l 

2- 

Tunis 

0! 

oi 

0 

0 



22 

Oi 

0. 

22| 

0 

Importing Countries: 








1 


1 


Germany 

0! 

24; 

425 

38» 


26. 

77: 

4,965 

6,830' 

84i 

6,967 

Belgium 

21 

15 

170 

163 


66! 

205 

1,409^ 

2,367! 

209! 

2,515 

Denmark 

— ! 

— 

9 

13 


— ! 

— 

317; 

322! 

— . 1 

822 

Spain 

i 

— 

31 

22! 


— 1 

— j 

4121 

3971 

— 1 

419 

Finland 

0^ 

0 

0 

7l 


o; 

0: 

73 

170; 

0 

176 

France |] 

... 1 



... 1 

I) 

131(1) 

9!(i) 

3,651 Id) 

4,248, 

16 

4,728 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. || 

0 

2 

617 

240! 



9 

4,352 1 

6,124! 

9 

6,806 

Greece j 

0: 

Oi 

2 

2|, 


2i 

4: 

62! 

88' 

4 

88 

Hungary 

7 

2 

0 

2i, 


1411 

42: 

106 

68 

44 

71 

Italy 

0 

0 

163 

49| 



0 

1,030 

1,142' 

2 

1,801 

Eal^a 




... 

I) 

132(1) 

i74:(i) 

90 d) 

306: 

335 

875 

Norway 

— 

— 

0 

Ill 


— 1 

— 1 

806 

324| 

— 

824 

Netherlands .... 

4 

7 

483 

482| 


141! 

1411 

6,862 

7,659 

148 

7,96a 

Poland 

4 

62 

0 

qI 


31 i 

284 

US 

459 

322 

450 

Sweden 

— 

— 

40 

36| 



— 

763 

767 


778 

Czechoslovakia . . . | 

0 

0 

37 

84 


18i 

91 

421 

600 

11 

624 

Yugoslavia 

0! 

0 

0 

4 


2j 

Oi 

121 

180 

0 

isa 

Canada 

236j 

49 

0 

99 


500! 

408| 

462 

741 

476 

769 

United States. . . . 

' — 1 

— 

216 

944 


— j 

— j 

6,969 

12,863 


18,676 



— ! 

— 

4j 

2d 


— 

i 

117 

840 


851 

Australia 

... i 


... 

... |f 

I) 

0(1) 

o:(i) 

818 (1) 

507| 

0 

686 

Totals . . . 

2,ml 

*1,698 

2, ml 

witI 


31,8S4i 

40,033 ; 

31,436 

46,456; 

43,504 

48^ 


(i) (2) See notes page 52. 



49 — 


S 


I November j'ULicviiN months (January i-Novembek 3o)|j 

COUNTRIES i Exports Imports i Exports Imports j| 

3930 I 3929 3930 1929 !| 1930 , 3929 X930 1929 i 


Exporting Countries: 



Butter. — (Thousand lbs). 


Austria 

558i olli 

Oi 

2i 

3,940 

1.0671 


518 

l,085;i 

Dentnark 

27,653! 28,916, 

40' 

57! 

143,876' 

322,875 


1.338 

l,360|i 

Estonia 

1,7921 1,852' 

0! 

0^ 

20,390; 

25,267 


0 


Irish Free State . . 

... 1 

i 

... :!(i) 

55.032' (i) 55,596 

<>) 

2,0541 (1) 

4,043'; 

Finland 

2.430 2,430 

4i 

0: 

34,926; 

33,078 


7' 

2' 

Prance 

! 


... 1; (1) 

9.769 

(1) 14,749 


10,260 (I) 

8.102: 

Hungary 

229! 368 

0, 

0: 

3,172, 

013 


40 

143: 

Latvia 1 



... ;:(1) 

35.819; (i) 26,786 

fi) 

37 (i) 

40 

Lithuania | 

869 i 802 

— 


n.m 

8.455 


; 

— 

Netherlands . . . . 1 

6,779i 6,777 

787 

452: 

87..550 

07.575> 


3,600 

4,127, 

Poland 

1,592 2,853. 

0 

01 

25,708 

31.103 


26 

110 

Sweden ' 

4,332j 4.592 

0 

0; 

54.93.5 

50.457 


181 

24: 

U. S. S. R 1 

i ... 1 

— 

- ,• (3) 

13.662 

(S' 48,392 


— 

— 

Argentine ! 

5,640 5,485; 

— 


41,302 

31.1»56 


— 


India ; 

55 62 

42 

20 

492 

452 


260 

207 

Syria and- Lebanon . 



:fi) 

1,7.53: 

(i; 1,790 

di 

165 (ij 

207 

Australia | 



... lifi) 

86,635' 

(1} 71,884 

(i) 

2 (1) 

4: 

New Zealand . . . . | 

22,0401 2^302 



188,816. 

155,009 


— 


Importing Countries: 



I 






Germany 

33 9, 

26,131 

24,469 i 

556 

324 


272,230 

274,375 

Belgium 

245; 183, 

2,125 

908 i 

2.474 

2,635 


10,302' 

8,128 

Spiun 

22' 131 

42 

49! 

157 

103 


324 

348 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

4,9871 798 

51,668 

49,924 : 

16.321 

13.461 


W0.704I 

657,198 

Greece 

— — 

106, 

154: 

— 

— 


1,250; 

1,887, 

Italy 

10 42 

337 

51 1 

1,748 

1,616. 


2,590 

1,7371 

Norway 

Oi 2 

146 

212' 

231 

1.191 


1,4771 

1,250 

Switzerland .... 

2 7' 

1,265 

1,155; 

40 

154 


16,633! 

14.994 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

134' 207; 

33 

2I 

077 

562 


712! 

831 

Canada 

nOi 101' 

126 

3,023 

1.089 

1,321 


38.202 

29,601, 

United States . . . 

1641 254! 

101 

1121 

2,776 

3.6C2 


2.374' 

2.646 

Ceylon 

— — 

46 

68' 

— 

— 


648 i 

648 

Java and Madura. . 

— — 


... ii 

— 

— 

>) 

6.6981(1) 

7,1 01> 

Japan 

— 1 — 

26 

46 


— 


.5.561 

421i 

Algeria 

4; 7 

423 

2011 

73 

60 


3,0401 

2,015 

Egypt 

... • • • 


• •• i; (I) 

42 

(1) 261 I'l) 

1,020 (i) 

1,268' 

Tunis 1 

o| 2 

82 

73 j 

13 

15! 


7451 

6371 

IVrtils ... 

T9, €001 T8,575 

83,532. 

80,9T8i l,038,4€T 

1,005,298; 

l,0T8,656 1,024, 090 

Exporting Countries: | 



Cheese. — (Thousand lbs). 


Denmark 1 

1,003! 1,237' 

79. 

681 

11,047; 

13.689 


708 

578' 

Finland ' 

633 i 465! 

4' 

4' 

4,422; 

4,668 


20 

35! 

Italy 

8,569 j 8,737; 

772: 

1,0251 

73.813: 

63,116 


11,828 

13,1181 

Lithuania 

203 150; 

o' 

Oi 

1,795| 

3,197 


9 

11: 

Norway 

187 132| 

73 

84' 1 

1.2461 

1,257 


655 

743' 

Netherlands .... 

15,696 16,085 

i 126 

no;: 

192.740; 

197,484 


1,376' 

1.312: 

Poland 

373 370i 

1 90 

lor! 

3,000 

3,620 


092 

1.276 

Switzerland .... 

1 4,811 5,831 

357 

311, 

61,406: 

66,178 


3,876 

3,060, 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

1,047 8751 

i 231' 

212' 

7,2:18 

6,385 


2,857 

3,106: 

Yugoslavia 

721 560 

I 22: 

36; 

4,2.50 

4.738 


280 

342! 

Canada 

1,468 13,024 1 

1 247: 

267; 1 

62,920 

87,982 


1,660 

1.887i 

Australia 


... 1;(J) 

4,041: 

(I) 4,2771 

(I) 

146; (1) 

5141 

New Zealand .... 

*20,148 *18,098 

0' 

b; 

173,535 

171, .381 


0 

0! 

Importing Countries: 


! 1 

1; 




i 


Germany.' 

611 608 i 

i 10,432' 

11, ($34:! 

4,005 

4,548: 


128..583! 

137,2321 

Austria 

820 137, 

, 8921 

353;! 

4,074 

2,776 


5,320, 

6,404! 

Belgium 

64 73 

i 4,092| 

3,988; j 

822. 

840 


47,377 

42,660: 

Spain 

13 7 

i 527; 

74^ 

100; 

60 


6,167 

6,105; 

Irish Free State. . . 



... 1(3] 

130' (i) 119 

11 ) 

1,940 (I) 

1,9931 

France 



... 11(1) 32.4011(1) 32,723' 

(I) 

52,889; (i) 

42,616! 

Gr. Brit, and N. Itel. 

*’*764 ***972 

! *27,520 

28,074;i 

8.2761 

0.218 


309,889 

310.258: 

Greece 

SI 20 

159' 

2ori! 

2621 

356 


2,213! 

2.990' 

Hungary ...... 

11 2 

31 i 

49;; 

84: 

40! 


866; 

506! 

Portugal 

— 

66 

134! 

' — ; 

— 


789 

831 1 

Sweden 

__ 

198 1 

167j 

. — 

— 


1,265! 

1.263 

United States , . . 

110 146 

5.042| 

6,903; 

1,047; 

2,747: 


63,044 

69.366 

India 

0 0 

■1641 

181! 

4. 

7 


1,027! 

1,122 

Java and Madura. . 


1 


— 

— 

( 3 ) 

1,373; fi) 

1,607 

Syria and l<ebanon . 



... 1 (3) 

1281 (I) 194! 

(I) 

634| (i) 


Algeria 

18 "* 26 

’ *035: 

048' 

106 

183 


9,310 

7,624 

Egypt 


... i 

... 1 (1) 

67! (i) 106, 

(3) 

6,140: (i) 

5,318! 

Tunte 

4 0 

1671 

172i 

26i 

13! 


1,579! 

1,510 

Mil . . . 

ST,90T ei.964| 

51,T0€| 

55,T€»; 

€S€,8€T: 

€64,H€0; 


6€3,»l 

€64,8(.(4 


Twelve months 
(January z>Dec. 31) 


Exports 

! Imports 

1929 

' 

1929 


2, lie; 

1,008 

350,6201 

1,424 

27,247! 

0 

62,8361 

4,621 

36,610 

2 

1 6,713 i 

0.664 

i,i9i; 

143 

32,622! 

40 

9,004: 

— 

104,325 

4,460 

33,248 

112 

54,9831 

24 

.56, coo! 

— 

37, .547 1 

— 

5221 

229- 

2,ll6j 

288 

102,01 7 i 

4 

183,639 


337 

206,230- 

‘>,877 

0,560 

176 

408 

14,839 

717,689 

— 

1.637 

1,706' 

3,900 

1.191 

1,861 

169 

16,649 

717' 

886 

1,400 

85,020 

3,913; 

2,778 


786 

— I 

7,712 

•— 

508 

64 

2, Sir 

29 

1,640 

18 

694 

1,141,171 

1,129,396 

14,513! 

64S 

4,837 

44 

71,002! 

13,073 

1,209; 

11 

1,347! 

840 

211,237; 

1,444 

3,907! 

1,851 

69,737; 

8,487 

7,050! 

8,840 

4,890 j 

370 

92,945 

2,103 

6,1361 

597 

197,662! 

1 

7 

4,919! 

146,670 

2,923 i 

6,716 

899! 

46,466 

66i 

6,071 

154 

2,410 

40,325! 

61,079 

9,976 

835,886 

441! 

8,814 

40 : 

646 

— i 

074 

1 

1,420 

3,020; 

76,882 

7i 

1,287 

— 1 

1,821 

106! 

708 

1941 

6,468 

128 

6,663 

13 i 

1,666 

149,641 

mm. 


(3} (3) See notes page 5a. 



s 






li 



j 

Twelve momtbs 



November 

; Pour uoNtB.s (August 

-November 30 ) 

(August 1 

‘July 31 ) 

COUNTRIES 

BJCP 0 RT 8 

IKPORTS 


Exports ' 

Imports 

Exports 1 

Imports 


1930 

1929 

( 

1930 1929 ! 

1930 j 1929 1 

X 930 

1929 1 

1929-30 : 

1929-30 

Exporting Countries: 

j 


Cotton. 

— Thousand centals (i cental =si 

too lbs). 



United States. . . . 

: 4 .O 30 I 

5,006 

18 

179 ! 

17,099: 17,386 

73 

520; 

5,927 

1,889 

Argentine 

1 22' 

0 

— 

— 

198. 159 

— 

— jl 

5:{8 

— 

Brazil 

... 


— 

— !; (2) 

60' ( 2 ) 174' 

— . 

— 

1,351 

— 

India ....... 

893 

820 

60 

29 1 

3,891- 3,267, 

238 

121 ; 

15,172 

600 

Egypt 




.* !i ( 1 ) 

1,129. (i) 1,387 (I) 

0 

(I) 0 ; 

6,307 

0 

Importing Countries: 










Germany 

174 

161 

1,034 

1,329 

633 * 020 : 

3,274 

3,197, 

1,885, 

8,944 

Austria 

0 

0 

49 

60 

0 2 

163 

190 

2 

558 

Belgium 

11. 

7 

104 

130 

46 42 

518 

631 

106 

2,037 

Denmark 

— 

— 

18 

15' 

— — 

40 

44 

— 

146 

Spain 

2 

7 

172 

194 

7, 22 

644 

556 

44 

2,207 

lE^tonia | 

0 

0 

7 

13 i 

0. 0: 

31 

49 ; 

0 

130 

Finland 

0 

0 

20 

15 i 

0 0 

62 

57 

2 

143 

Prance i 




Ur) 

163 (I) 148 ( 1 ) 

1,7(H) 

(i) 1,548 : 

664 

8,223 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. : 

31 

49 

i,305 

1,916 1 

209 240 . 

3,494 

4,528 

709 

13,181 

Greece 1 

0 

0 

22 

4 .' 

0 0 

66 

20 

2 

68 

Hungary ' 

— 

— 

40 

29: 

— — 

IK) 

79; 

— 

291 

Italy 

0 

2 

434 

456, 

2 4 

l.OGO 

1,541 

11 

5,148 

I<atvia 1 




.. ;i(i) 

0 (I) 0 (i) 

26 

( 1 ) 22 

0 

77 

Norway 

— 

— 

4 

2 ' 

— — 

18 

15 

— 

46 

Netherlands i 

j O' 

0 

82 

lOli; 

2 2 

289 

29.0 

7 

1,027 

Poland 

[ 2 : 

2 

128 

117, i 

7: 11, 

604 

474 

26 

1,215 

Portugal 

— 

— 

42 

311' 

— — 

106 

no 


401 

Sweden ij 

— 

— 

46 

04: 

— ■' — 

163 

1.59 

..... 

.516 

Switzerland j 

0 

0 

82 

86; 

0 0 

201 

205 

0 

639 

Czechoslovakia . . . i! 

13 

1.5 

247 

262! 

60 64 

847 

853 

17U' 

2,701 

Yugoslavia ! 

0 

0 

11 

20 i 

0 0 

62 

55 

0 

198 

Canada li 

— 

— 

161 

183! 

— j — 

384, 

397 


1,043 

J«pan j! 

42 

2 

1,191 . 

902: 

205 64 

3,f)09 

3.441 

417 

13,073 

Algeria I; 

0 

0 

0 

0: 

2 2 

0; 

0 

33 

4 

Totals . . . 1 

6,120 

6,671 

3,337 

6,137 1 

23,713 23,3i»4 

17,246 

19,116 

63,493 

64,565 


Exporting Countries: 

Spain 

Irish Free State . . j 
Huttgary !i 

Argentinr ■••!?}! 

Chile 

India ; 

Syria and l^ebanon . j; 

Algeria 

Egypt i; 

Tunis j! 

Un, of S. Africa | j! 

oj I 

Australia . . . . [ g || 

New Zealand . • | *| j' 
Importing Countries: r 


Wool. — (Thousand lbs). 

TUeOCK MONTJi.^ (Scptfxnbcr i-Noveiubcr 30) ■! 


Twelve months 


386 










1 

(Sept. i-August 31 ) 

1,1. 5.5; 

183 

. 194 

2,163 


3,120 


915 


498; 

10,249! 

5,781 




... (I) 

1,276= 

(I) 

2,449 

(I) 

132 

( 1 ) 

227, 

10,013; 

994 

”‘ 21.6 

”690 

205 

115 

1 , 025 ; 


2,057 


335 


2:i1 

8,062: 

1,561 

10,91 oj 

12,410 

1,053 



“ t 
— 1 

29,035j 


19,963 

5,269 


I ! 

: 

( 

\ 

.301,402) 

~ 



— 

-- 1 ! U) 

19,881. 

(r) 

192 


— 

_ 

— :i 

20,318' 

— 

.3,144 

.5,428 

51 

Il7i 

7,939 


15,825 


384; 


459 1 

47,825: 

4,189 

' ’ ’ 946 



... .;{ij 

1,799 

U) 

3,893 

(U 

1,334 

( 1 ) 

408! 

7,485: 

1310 

1,071' 

93 

uo 

8,054 


3,999 


273 i 


267! 

14,897 

1,995 




ii (j) 

461 

(I) 

747 

(I) 

0 

(0 

U| 

2,533; 

2 

9 

29 

73 

90! 

62 


137 


324 

293 1 

. 549 ; 

1,113 


Denmark I: 

Finland |j 

Prance 

Gr. Britain and N. It. I 
Greece ' 

\t^ 

Norway ji 

Netherlands • • | *1 |j 

Poland j| 

Sweden li 

Switserland . . . . ij 

Csecboslovakia . . . li 

Vugoalnvia I 

Canada 

United States . . . 

Japan i; 

Totals . . . .! 


( 1 ) ( 2 ) See notes page 32 . 


l.,160 

2.037 

0 


628 

1,411 

0 : 

2 

1,021 

996 

12 , 324 : 

10.082 

1,142 

1,777! 

2,383 

2,008 

42 

26= 

1,332 

584 

1,259 

1,480; 

6,784 

8,46i:| 

1,779 

2,762 

337 

3701 

0 

13 ! 

406; 

271'i 

11 

Oi 

207’ 

134;' 

' 14,7 16 

19,282! 

'i(),276 

Ij 

48,725 i 

7. 

9: 

247: 

302 ! 

168, 

95 ; 

2,280 

1,978: 

225 

209= 

1,054 

1,232 j 

84i 

112 

115 

203! 

140 

214: 

234 

245 1 

40 

57 

483, 

673' 1 

- 130 

185: 

1 , 570 : 

2,068: 

— 

— : 

1,120; 

1,078 

2 

4! 

450: 

589 

119 

174= 

2,008 

1,056 

2 

2: 

505 

267! 

75 

79S‘ 

840; 

752 

161 

139= 

8,547 

19,511= 

Oi 

9= 

6.550, 

4,47.5 



96 , 6 Sr 

16 S, 5 n 

- Wod, 

scoured. 




(2) 

6,334 

( 2 ) 2,258 




_ i 

1 288,877, 


( 2 ) 

428 

( 2 ) 220 

(2) 

49 

(2) 

57 

1 7,401 

293 

(ri 133,964 

(I) 120,604: 

U) 

183 

(I) 

66 

1 738,152’ 

2,837 

{*) 

7,476 

(X) 7,002 

(I) 

35 

(X) 

40 

47,375 

604 


7,983 

4,725: 


0 


2 

156,771 

13 


7,233 

6,995 


0 


7 

1 43,473; 

7 


2.277 

4,425 


48,489 


29,421' 

11,188= 

293,096 


3,221. 

4,844 

106 


7,209 


7,654 

2,910 

i 14,996 

28,609 

15,521 


51, 


2,458 


1 364 


3, .569 

2,824 


18,510 


26,372 

i 9,006 

166,963 


5.6771 

7,410 


959 


858 

j 25,946 

- 4,945 
3,413 


9 

42 


926 


1,151, 

130 


18i 

2 


620! 


536 

1 86 

1,929 


59,126: 

59,307 

95,044; 

88,847 

132: 

99 i 

7l9i 

591' 

608! 

525 

12,207, 

9,112 

796' 

913 

2 , 052 ' 

3,869 

251; 

357 

388| 

547 ; 

467 

527 

1 , 224 : 

1,268 

82 

163! 

1,254! 

1,642 

410; 

754: 

6,228 

6,385! 

- ! 

— 

2,961 1 

3,572 j 

7- 

11 ; 

3,223i 

4J,776| 

401’ 

873; 

7,868i 

5,681 1 

22 ; 

40; 

1,680 

831, 

761 

2,015 

1,903; 

2,200' 

439, 

370; 

26,356 

57,1311 

2:' 

15 ' 

17,4171 

8,005 



3034643 ; 

297,044 
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COUNTRIES 


I Twblvb 

FiVK months I MOUTHS j| 
guly l-Nov. 30 ) I ^ ^ !: COUNTRIES 


I TWBLVB 

PiVK MONTHS j MONTHS 
fjuly 1 -Nov. 30 ) 


1929 ! 1929-30 '! 


Coffee. (Thousand lbs). 


1930 1939 


Tea. (Thousand lbs). 


Exporting Coitniria: 

Brazil 

India 

Java and Madura . 

ImportingCounirios'. 

Germany 

Belgium 

France 

Netherlands . . . 

Portugal 

S'lvitzvland . . . 

rpnyHfl 

United States . . 

Ceylon 

Syria and Ix^banon 
Australia 


Exporting Countries 


! Ceylon 

(2j520.y28 (2)506,183 1,99.5, 631 1 j India 

802 282 4,599 1,810 3I,698|! Java and Madura 

2,209 3,479 20,620: 36,925 55,704! Japan 


1,413 1,676 8.029 

68 49 276 

2 II 115 

7 7 29 

2,008 1,272 10,701 


J 220 ' 

(I) 13'(iJ 

(I) 22:{ij 


j Importing Countries: 

168 470 ; Belgium 

.542 1,021 Irish Free State. . 

13 22' Prance 

8.424 21,266. Gr. Brit, and N. Ir 

209 571;; Netherlands . . . 

49 227| United States . . 

37 79! Syria and I.ebanon 


.>,648 16,149;. Algeria. 


719; Union of S. Africa. 

82: Australia 

62i New Zealand . . . 


! 18,686 19.119 92,134 ; 98,132 

i 46.!>49 50.003 . 228,347 ^ 249,853 

; 13,878 1 3.764 56.776 56,392 

i 2,249 1.73.3 13.380’ 17.966 


Totals . . . 


— 

— 

3,193,19.3 Totals . . . 

88.101 : 

9,3.911 

499.959 

499,154 

899,019 



IMPOUTS. 


i' 

i: 



Imports. 



Importing Countries: 




i Importing Countries 






Germany 

25.7.54 

16,903' 114.943 

1 19.927! 

3I3,807| Germany 

822' 

789 

5.604 

5,071 

12,807 

Austria 

1,715 

1,5211 8.620 

8,049 

19,3321: Austria 

159 

157 

549 

564 

1.199 

Belgium 

6,164 

6 . 393 ' 12.593 

.34,710 

94.649 Belgium 

55 

46 

258 

251 

617 

Denmark 

5,031 

4,356! 24,099 

23,283; 

.58.5131 Denmark 

71 

79 

498 

474 

1,195 

Spain 

4,967 

4,9691 23.962 

18,927 

52,666!; Spain 

22 

.35 

134 

104 

:555 

F^tonia 

37 

40 ' 150 

161 

293i: Estonia 

OjO 

13. 

68 

60 

148 

Irish Free State. . 


... !(]) 130(1! 

108 

463. Irish Free State. . 


... (i 

8.329' d) 

7.632 

23.310 

Finland 

4,348 

3,01 li 21,839 

16.025 

38.614 Finland 

29 

15! 

112 

106 

278 

France ; 


... id; 132,201 (1)122,117; 

:185.590 France 


... ‘ill 

990 d) 

1.014 

3,305 

Gr. Britain and N. 




; Gr. Britain ondN. 

1 





Ireland 

2,875 

2.976 15.437 

15.490 

36,099! Ireland .... 

48,7.11 , 

60,894 

264,4.56 

281.172 

553..356 

Greece 

992 

1,019 5.318 

4,991 i 

J2.452i Greece 

77' 

7.5 

359 

333 

584 

Hungary 

578 

604; 3,073 

3,503. 

8.128' Hungary 

84: 

110 

3.55: 

437 

714 

Italy 

8.799 

9.1.58' 40.201 

42,283 

102.592! Italy 

37 : 

44 

115 : 

128 

337 

I^itvia 


... d; 119(1) 

106' 

331 ! Latvia 


... d| 

62' (I 

79 

203 

Lithuania . , . . i 

46 

40; 214! 

194 ! 

428!; Lithuania .... 

15 

15 

77 . 

77 

174 

Norway 

3.523 

2,694! 15.232! 

12,639; 

34 , 33 . 5 ! Norwav 

31 

35 

161; 

165 

375 

Netherlands . . . ! 

8,642: 

8 . 1 . 59 ; 42,7811 

43,773: 

98.986;; Nctherlanils . . . 

2.418 

2.216, 

12 . 4.39 

12.176 

29.366 

Poland 

1 .426i 

1.334i 7,397; 

7,4(KV 

17.(56h!' Poland 

381 

377 

1.881' 

1.852 

4.434 

Portugal ; 

1.149, 

994 ! 4 , 374 ! 

3.516; 

9, 978' Portugal 

49 

60 

247 

284 

686 

Sweden 

7,857! 

8,9821 42.071 1 

43,731: 

{)9,162' Sweden 

73 

S6 

364 

373 

877 

Switzerland. . . . 1 

2.1101 

2.714! 11,319 

11 , 071 ; 

31,0T7: Switzerland . . . 

141 

95 

721 

664 

1.567 

Czechoslovakia . . , 

2,313: 

2,568: 11,116 

11.502 

31,4.58!' Czechoslovakia . . 

l(i8 

172 

7:m, 

703 

1.396 

Yugoslavia . . . , 

1,587! 

2,275: 8.408; 

10 , 020 ; 

21,713.: Yugoslavia .... 

84 

11.5 

;190 

.507 

776 

Canada 

2 , 575 : 

2,4601 12.068; 

10.944 

29,013;; Canada 

6.175 

3.572 

26.946 

17.258 

46,767 

United States . . 

127,604! 

108.523 610.989! 

>92,582, 

1, 562.080: United States . . 

7.566 

9.087 

4 1.343 i 

42.130 

86.:469 

Chile 1 


... ( 1 ) 3.7021 d) 

4,087: 

12 , 597 ; Chile 


(I) 

2.008: (1) 

1 ,865 

4,901 

Ceylon 

132 

300 1,437! 

1,6.58 

3,L50|' Syria and Lebanon 


... d; 

126; (11 

104 

315 

Japan 

370 

309! i,680: 

1.601; 

4,004li Algeria 

66 

284' 

1.076' 

1,193 

2,524 

Syria and I«ebanon 


... i(r) 884l(i) 

882, 

2,504i; Egypt 


... ;di 

3.547' (I ) 

5,379 

14,978 

Algeria 

2,066 

2,284! 12,1051 

11.109, 

26,8.5:3; i Tunis ! 

” 271 ; 

317: 

1.265; 

1,407 

3.144 

Kgypt 


... .(1) 3,7741(1) 

7,943 j 

27,661 i Union of S. Africa. : 

... i 

... ]l2) 

3,510 ( 3 ) 

1,953: 

11,089 

Tunis ...... 

324 

320; 1,404 

1,594! 

.3,470 ! Australia ; 

1 

... '(I'l 

17.776 (I) 

16.621 

50,784 

Un. of S, Africa . . 


... i( 2 ) 7,372 ( 2 ) 

7,604! 

.30,353 j New Zealand . . . i 

... j 

... 1(3) 

4.947;(3) 

4,345 

12.461 

Australia 


... Id) 1.091(1) 

1.440' 

4,2531 1 


! 







i 

1 Exporting CourUries: ; 






ExportingCouniries: 




, India i 

7.58 1 

869 

2.814 

3,880 

9,828 

India I 

227 

6.501 2,088 

3,660 

6,658 Java and Madura . ' 


... |d) 

4.9:i8 d) 

6,226 

14,917 

Tetali ... 

S!e3,«ll 

195, «T3 1,964.311 1,199,335 

3,180,819: Totals . . . 1 

^,985! 

19,551 < 

<03.931 

tf9,581 

890,130 


( 1 ) ( 2 ) See notes page 52. 


s 


Novi'Mbdr ' ^ ,1 roct I- 1 

: (0«. .1,0V. 30) ; 1^- I 


j Twelve 
FoITH months I MONTHS 
(August I-Nov. 30) |(A«8HSti 

July 31) 


1929 : 1929-30 


1930 1929 1930 1929 1929-1930 


Cacao. (Thousand lbs). 


Total Wheat and Flour (*) 

(Thousand centals). 


Exporting Countries: 





(1 Exporting Countries: 


a) Net exports 


Grenada ..... 





(3'i 8,064 i Bulgaria 


... '(0 

8OO: 

(4) 

(4) 

Dominican Republ. 


... (1) 

1,340 

0) 681 

42.820 1 Spjiin 

9' 

(4) 

22: 

(4) 

(4) 

Brazil 





162.481^1 Hungar\' 

1,728! 

1,014 

5,706; 

8.386 

17.404 

Ecuador 

1,^7 

2,028 

3,552 

3,512 

30,390l| Poland 

417 

(4) 

1,100 

(4) 

117 

Trinidad 


... (1) 

J„504 

(I) 2,427 

54,402s Rumania 


... (1) 

5,079 (1) 

181 

1.660 

Venezuela .... 


... U) 

],548|{i) 1,702 

3S.773:: Yugoslavia .... 

650 

1,268 

2,630 

9,378 

13,710 

Ceylon 

830 

1,047 

1.405 

1,283 

8.446;: Canada 

20,750: 

14,639 

71,553 

41,791 

110,381 

Java and Madura . 

278 

201- 

679 

470 

2.K33j: United States . . 

4,017 

8.543 

32.8.58 

37,715 

83,223 

Cameroon .... 





(3) 22.220:| Argentine .... 

1,693 

4.978 

8,031 ! 

42,41^ 

90,010 

Ivory Coast. . . . 





(3) 43.034i; Chile 


... (i) 

379! (:) 

75 

728 

Gold Cwist .... 

33, 060 

77, .363 

58.872 

112,383 

r)07..506i' British India . . . 

(4) ; 

(4) 

1.312 

(4) 

300 

NigerLt 





(3)116,440;; Siria and lA-bunou 


. . . (i) 

26 

(4) 

(1) 

St. Thomas and 





|; Algeria 

.564; 

273 

3,777 

705 

2,765 

Principe .... 

1.440 

3,175 

2,864 

8,049 

28.107,: Tunis ; 

108 

300 

1,186 

2,061 

3,468 

Togriland 





(3) 14.357 ; Australia ; 


... (I) 

10,146: (i) 6.883 

36,680 

Importing Countries: 





Totals . . . ‘ 

29,H5: 

3I,»I3 

145,205 

149,588 

500.581 

Gennany 

0 

0 

0 

68 

210: 






Be^um 

0 

71 

13 

71 

234:i 






France 





37 






Netherlands . . . ^ 

i!404 

’U«2 

2,127 

3,042 

10.970’ • 






Poland 

0 

0 

Oi 

11 

I.3i. 






Czechoslovakia , . ' 

13 

0 

13; 

13: 

20': 






United States. . . , 

4.')0 

441 

l,303i 

1,440 

7.6H3 : 






Australia 





276: 






Totals ... 

man 

85,fil8 

T5,490i 

135,242 

l.lf«,253 







Importing Countries 


b) Net imports. 







Gennanv 

873' 

2,513 

7,617 


7,538 

28,548 






! Austria 

626: 

915 

2,123 


3,605 

11,407 

Importing Countries: 


i 



:: Belgium 

2,196 

1.843 

0,703 


9,079 

25,430 






Bulgaria 



(.1) 

(1) 

377 

855 

Gennanv 

11,623 

1 1,308 

28,874 

23.113 

165,648 Dimmark 

518 

518 

2,006 


1,909 

4,654 

Austria 

805. 

024 

1,825 

2,039 

0,797 Spain 

(5) , 

108 

(5) 


1,876 

2,063 

Belgium 

1,327 

1.905 

2,006 

3.391 

1 7,542 i Estonia 

104' 

51 

304 


245 

705 

Denmark 

454 

328. 

895: 

494 

6,1991 Irish Free State . 



(I) 3,183(1) 

2,982 

10,291 

Spain 

470 

1,565 

1,.508 

2,467 

18,047 Finland ..... 

450 

414 

1,658 


1.318 

3.320 

Estonia 

68 

40: 

108 

7r» 

366 France 



(I) 7,028 


8.898 

6,158 

Irish Free State . 





858 : Gr.Brit. and N. Ir. 

1.2,330 

11,662 

48,233 


.52.199 

122,913 

Finland 

18 

37 

33 

66 

304:: Greece 

785! 

1.303 

4,643 


4,105 

12,998 

France 





77,572 Italv 

5,117 

798 

16.550 


3,027 

25.327 

Or. Brit, and N, Ir. 

12.452 

1 0,044 i 

26,140 

22,558: 

123,805;; Eatvia 



(1) 359; (i) 

437 

1.490 

Greece 

245 

209: 

540, 

474 

2,1 87' 1 Norway 

547 

.507 

2,222 


1,656 

4,048 

Hungary 

370 

132 

701 

351 

4,747 1 Netherlands . . . 

1,905 

1,773 

8,371 


6,660 

18,116 

Italv 

1,579 

l,.537 

3,380 

2,687 

1,5.91.5' Poland 

(5) 

11 

(5) 


84 

(5) 

I.atvia 


■ :(i) 

ll7’(ij 

1 216; 

2,035;! Portugal 

26 

29! 

154 


666 

8,935 

tithuania .... 

60 

15 : 

115 

35 

553 ' Sweden j 

.320 

315! 

1,519 


1,819; 

4,36.5 

Norway 

291 

•187, 

622 

1,012 

4,094i! Switzerland. ... 

1,124! 

678! 

4,619 


3,662; 

9,690 

Netherlands . . . 

9,500 

0,407: 

18,208 

14,487: 

117,08l’j Czechoslovakia . . 

2,158' 

8001 

5,268 


2,806: 

7,021 

Poland 

1.124 

1,063 

2.;i88 

2,116 

11.025: Ceylon 

55! 

71 i 

231 


212: 

675 

Sweden 

672 

805 

.1.226 

.1,398 

8,545!! India , 

198: 

487! 

(51 


282: 

(5) 

Switzerland. . . . 

474 

.509 

1,219 

699: 

16,228:' Indochina . . . . i 

60: 

55 i 

212 


223! 

732 

Czechoslovakia . , 

1.210 

1,345' 

2,355 

2.3.52: 

16,69i:; Japan 

509 

586 

1,188 


1,8481 

8,366 

Yugoslavia .... 

123 

174 

234 

406 

l,724;i Java and Madura . 



(i) 377 

(0 

3441 

1,523 

Camtda 

2.064: 

1,874. 

2.791 

3,;380- 

17,622 ! Syria and Debanon 



(5) 

(I) 

174' 

686 

United States. . . 

14,198' 

31.065: 

30,796 

68.134 

431,014'! Egypt 



(1) 1,243 

(T) 

1,373 

6,274 

Australia 





0,276': Union of South Afr. 



(a) 291 

(2) 

752 

2,282 

New 2Sealaud . . . 



... j 

(3) l,876;i New Zealimd . . . 

... 1 


(2) 73 

(2) 

66 

276 

Totals . . 

.59,145 

1 

10,342 

121,011 i 

153,950 

1,083,211; Totals . . . 

29,910 

25,335 

129,005 

! 


120101 

224,821 


(*) Floor reduced to grain on the baMs ot the coefficient : 1,000 centals of ilonr «■ 1,333.33 centals of grain, 
a) Excess of exports over imports. — 6) Excess of imports over exports. 

;>) Data up to 31st October. - (2) Data up to 30th September, — (3) Data up to 3i8t August — (4) See Net Imports, ~ 
(5) See Net Exports. ' 
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STOCKS 

vSTOCKS and AVAILAIJLK SALKABDK SUPPLIES OF CEKEALS AND POTATOICS IN I'ARMKHS’ IIANDi^ 
IN Germany on December, 15 . 


PRODUt'TP 


WiiJlt'i win- at 
Spriiifj: wheat 
Winter rye . 
Winter barley 
vSpriuij barlev 

Oats 

Potatoo . . 


iS-XII-soi 15-XI-30 j I 5 -X 1 I '29 ‘X5-XII-28 ! 15-XII-ioj I5-Xr.30 | 15-XII-29 | 15-XII-3S 


52.4 : 

T0.9 

53.4 : 

35.2 : 

42.6 

37.6 

43.1 

74.9 

73.4 

74.3 ' 

53,5 

59.K 

59.8 i 

63.9 

fi:i.4 

.5.5. 1 

53.7 

2H..5 

35.1 

30.7 ; 

29.6 

U.(S 

40.3 

31.7 

3.7 

4.9 

8.0 i 

3.8 


58.7 

49.8 

27.0 

36.4 

37.1 

30.6 

81,1 

72.8 

70.7 

19.7 

22,5 

26.3 

21,6 

(18.7 

57.9 

62.5 

IS.O 

23.1 

16.3 

21.2 


\nthurity : Pnishmchistdle heim Deulschcn iMuimrisckifisrat. 


Visible si d’plv of cereals Cvxada .and tiii: United vS taxes (i). 


Pkodtjct.s 

27 X 11 - 30 : 

g-Xl 30 

i-XI -30 

2 .S-Xn -29 

-’«)-XII- 2 S 

■ .> 7 'XII -30 

20 ' XI -30 I 

I -X 1-30 i 

2S.X1I-29 

j 2 o-xn -28 

.•VN!> COUNTRIES 

Whi;at : 

Canada 

ji 124.016 ! 

1 18,799 

rooo centals 

107.296 

130,712 ; 

118,331 

' 2(M1,69:{ 

1000 bu.shels 

: 

197,998 i 178,827 

217,903 

1 

197,219 

United States , . 

!: 119.242; 

124,487 

126,1160 

114,709 

88.088 

: 198,736 

207,179 

211,600 

191,182 

146,813 

'I'OTAl. . , . 

243,258 

243.286 

234,256 

245,451 . 

206,419 

405.429 

405,177 

390,427 

409,085 

344.032 

Rvi: : 







: 




United Slates . . 

9.010 ; 

9,505 

9.360 

7.318 , 

3, .506 

16.089 

16.973 

16 714 

13,008 

0,367 

OA'i s ; 

Canad.i 

i' : 

4.756 i 

4,408 

3,625 

(KiW : 

5,699 

14,864 

13.776 ‘ 

11.328 

21,839 

17,808 

United Slates (2) 

;i 9.796 ^ 

9,805 

10,723 

9,380 ! 

5.478 

; 30,611 

30,641 : 

33,509 

29,314 

! 17,118 

1‘OTAI, . . . 

14.5.52 

14,213 

14.348 . 

16,368 

11,177 

45,475 

14,417 : 

44,837 

51,153 

! 34,926 

Cunadr) 

^ 11.735 

12.(H13 

U..5t#8 

1 

1.3,955 . 

9,386 

: 30,697 

20.256 

30.413 

29,073 

19,554 

t'nited States (.?) 

.5, .598 ; 

.5,090 

5.777 

4,765 ; 

4,410 

i 11,602 

11,8.54 1 

12,035 

9.927 

; 9,2.50 

't'OTAI. . , . 

j| 20,333 ; 

18,293 

20,375 

18,720 ! 

13,820 

42,359 1 

38,11(1 

42,448 

39,000 

28.804 

Maize : i ' - ’ ; 

United States ( 2 ) 

i; 7.487 : 

4,150 

2,034 

4,743 

9,902 

13,369 

7,411 1 

4,703 

8,469 

17,790 

Atithority ; liradstwi's (lor rye : (train. Seed and Oil lieporfer). 

( 1 ) ('.rain stored at principal interior and seaboard points of aecnmulation 

and .urain in transit by 

canals and lakes. -- 

( 2 ) East of 

Rr)eky Mountains. 


(iRAIN AND FLOT.’R STOCKS AT THE PORTS OF (iRKAT RRITAIN AND iRICLAND (l). 




I-XIl -30 

i-Xl -30 

1 - 1-30 

1 -I -29 ij 

1-I-3I 

i-xii- 30 ; 1 

XI -30 

1 -I -30 1 

I-I-2Q 

PRODUCTS 


I 

1000 centals 





1000 

bushels 



\Vhi:at : 

Uraiii 

12,792 

7,464 

5,064 

9,230 

1 ! 

ji 

3,096 i 

21,320 

12,440 i 

8,440 ! 

15,384 

5.160 

Flour as jjpniin . . 1 

j 960 

888 

912 

874 j 

1 624 i 

1,600 : 

1,480 i 

1.520 

1,456 

1.040 

Total . . . 1 

1 13,752 

8,352 

5,976 

10,104 

3,720 |i 

22,920 ' 

13,920 1 

‘.1,960 

16,840 : 

6,200 

Maizi" ; 

2,064 

2.280 

2,304 : 

3,504 

2.112 ii 

1.740 Ii 

3,686 

4,071 ' 

4,114 ; 

6,257 

3.771 

Bariev 1 

j 1,880 

1,460 

1.020 ; 

1.500 1 

3.917 ; 

3,042 i 

2,125 : 

3.250 

3,625 

Oats' 1 

! 1,008 

1,376 j 

1,056 1 

720 1 

538 i 

3,150 i 

4.300 ! 

3.300 ; 

2.250 

1,680 


Authority : BroomhalVs Corn Trade News, 
(I) Imported cereals. 






Stocks ok cotton on hand in the United States. 



3.-XII-30 

30X1-30 

3i'X-30 ! 

1 

31-XII-29 

31-XII 38 

3I-XII-30 

30-X1-30 j 

3I-X-30 

3i-XII-29;3i-X11-38 

I/OCATION 



i 




1 


i 


j 1000 centals | 

1 1000 Ixiles (counting round as half baits) 

In consuming estab- 
lishments .... 
In public storage and 

8,083 

i 

7,629 

(5,581 

8.924 

8,428' 

1,680 

1 

; 1,5(57 i 

! i 

1,352 

1,844 : 1,741 

at a>mi>resses . . 

40,834 

40,930 

3(5,761 

28.643 

25,743 

8,377 ' 

! 8.397 1 

7,542 

5,915 , 5.316 

Total . . . 

48,917 

t8,r)5i) 

; 43,342 

37,567 1 

34,171 

. 10,037 

9,904 1 

8,894 

1 7,759 7.057 


Stocks ok Cotton at Bombay and at .Ai.iiXANDRiA. 


PORLS 

3i-XII-3o| 27-XT-30 ' 30-X-30 i 

2-1 -30 

3-1-29 I 

Isi-XII-so 1 

! 

27-X1-30 1 30-X-30 [ 

2-1-30 ■ 

3-1-29 

1000 centals 


1 


1000 bales ( I bales 

- 478 lbs.) 


Bomlwy (i) .... 

1 1 1 

2,548 1 1,:>97 ; 1.666 1 

3,864 

3,508 

533 

334 1 348 1 

808 : 



Alexjindria ... 

5,214 4,829 4,286 | 

3.223 

3,559 

1,091 

1,010 : 897 

674 

745 


AuthoritifS : East Indian Cotton ,4is. uml Alexandria (kneral Erndme .-Iss. 
(i) Stocks hold by exporters, dealers and mills. 


Stocks of Cotton in Ivurope. 


COT7N J'RIV; S, TORTS, 

1 31-XII-30 

27-XI-30 

I 3o X-30 

2-1-30 

3-T-29 

3J-XII 30 

27-X1-30 

30-X-30 

>1-30 

3-1 

i)i':.scHipnoN.s 




— 

. 












1000 ccllljlis 




1000 liales (J baks 

47S lbs.) 


Great Jiriiain (1) : 

! 










American .... 

i 2,651 

1,925 

1,443 

2,146 

3,075 

555 

403 

302 

419 

61-4 

Argentine, Brazil- 

■ 



'■ 








210 

221 

254 

464 

183 

44 

4(5 

5.3 

97 


Peruvian, etc. . . 

42(5 

429 

442 

391 

297 

89 

90 

92 

82 

(52 

P'ast Indian, etc. 

j 288 

16(5 

229 

177 

177 

60 

o5 

4.8 

37 

37 

I^gyptiau, Sudiuv 











ese 

i 1,432 

1.297 

1,229 

1.047 

722 

299 

271 

257 

219 

151 

Other (2) .... 

1 233 

233 

251 

280 

223 

49 

49 

53 

55) 

47 

'fOTAL . . . 

5,240 i 

4,271 

3,848 ^ 

4.505 

4.679 

1,096 

891 

805 

94.3 

979 

Bremen : 

I 










American .... 

! 2,679 ! 

2,223 

1,865 

2.525 

3,:589 

, 56(1 

165 

390 

528 , 

709 

Other 

1 72 , 

42 

34 

16 

16 

: 15 

9 , 

7 

3 ; 

3 

Total ... 

2,751 i 

2,2(55 

1.899 

2,541 

3,405 

i 575 

474 

397 

531 ; 

712 

Le Havre ; 






'i 





American . . 

1,478 ; 

1,074 

883 

1.076 , 

1,084 

1 309 

225 ; 

185 

225 ; 

227 

Other 

!i 168 , 

126 

186 

134 ' 

48 j 

35 . 

26 : 

39 

28 i 

"b) 

'I'O'J'AI 

i 1,(546 i 

1,200 

1,069 

1.210 ; 

1.132 ! 

1 344 : 

251 

224 

253 i 

237 

Total Continent (3) : 





j 






AmeriiMn .... 

4.838 

3,532 

3,704 : 

4,265 i 

4,974 

1,012 ' 

739 

643 

892 : 

1,041 

Argentine, Brazil- 

1 


1 








ian, etc 

154 1 

13(5 

1 108 1 

59 : 

32 

32 : 

29 ^ 

23 

! 12 i 

7 

Iv. Indian, Austra- 



! j 




i 


i 


lian, etc 

213 : 

182 

222 : 

108 ! 

137 

‘ 45 ' 

38 : 

46 

i 23 ' 

29 

J^g^'ptian 

121 1 

96 


65 : 

64 

25 i 

20 ; 

17 i 

i 14 i 

13 

W, Indian, W. A- 







; 


1 i 


frittui, E. Afri- 



, 1 





i 

i 


can, etc 

1 80 i 

82 

120 ! 

101 i 

44 

17 i 

17 I 

25 

21 1 

9 

'roTAi. . . . 

1 5,10(5 1 

4,028 

3,603 j 

4,598 1 

5,261 

1.131 ; 

843 1 

754 

962 ; 

1,099 


Authority,: Liverpool Cotton /l5s, 

(i) Data for following day. (j) Includes: W. Indian, etc.; E. Afriain, etc.; W. African, and Australian. ~ {3) Tiicludes 
Bremen, Havre, and other Continental }X)rts. 
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MONTHLY REVIEW OF PRICES (i) 


PR()DUCTvS, MARKETS 
AND DESCRIPTIONS 


Wheat, 

WinnijMi'W ; No. i Manitoba (mits [>, 60 lljs.) . . 
Chicago : No. 2 Hard Winter (4) (a-nts p. 60 IbsJ 
Miuneapfjlis : No, T Northern (cents p. ho lbs.) . 
New York ; No. 2 Hard Winter f4) (cents p. fio llw.) 
I.Uienos ,\ires (a) ; Barletle (8u kg. p. hectol. - pe.sos 

paper per quintal) 

Karachi ; Karachi white, 2 ' „ barley, i r, dirt 

(rupees per 65(1 lbs.) 

berliii : II<»me grown (Reichsmarks p. ((uintal) 
Hainbuig, e. i.f. (Reichsmarks p. quintal) '. 

No, i Manitoba 

No, 2 Mimlwinter 

barusso (79 kg. p. luctol.j 

Antwerp (Belgian francs j). (luintul) ; 

Home grown 

No. 2 Hard Winter, (lulf 

P.aris: Home growi, 7V77 kg- (francs p. quintal). 
London: Home grown (shillings jK'r 50.1 lbs.). . 
I/)mlon and Liveriiool e. i. f., shipping anrent 
month (shillings p. 480 Ihs.) : 

South Russian (on sample) 

No. t Manitoba 

No. 2 Hurd Winter 

While Pacific 

Ro.seife (63 b, lb,s.), afloat 

Choice M'hite Karachi 

.Vustraliaii 

Milan (i») : Home grown, soft (liras p. quintal 
tVeiioa e. i. f. (shillings p. metric ton) : La Plati 


Rve. 

Mhmeapalis: No, 2 (cents per .*10 lbs.) 

Berlin : H-jm - grown (Reichsmarks per «iuiutal) . 
Hamburg c.i.f. : La Plata, 74'75 kg. (R. M. p. 100 kg.) 
(Iroiiingen (r) : Home grown (florins per quintal)- 

Baki.ev, 

Winuit>,‘g : No. 4 Western (anvts p. 48 lbs.) . . 

Chicago; Feeding (eenl.s per ,(8 lbs.) 

Berlin ; Home grown, fodder (Rcichsmark-s pi-r 

quintal) 

Antwerp ; DiuiutK' (francs per quintal) 

London ; English malting (shillings p, 448 pounds) . 
London and Livcri>ooL c. i. f., piirce Is (shillings per i 
■too lbs.) : 

Danubian 3 "o 

Russian (Axoflf-Black sea) 

Canadian Western, No. 4 

Californian nmlting (shillings p. 448 lbs.) 

Moroccan 

<lroningeu {c ) ; Home grown winter (H, p. qiiintaJ) 


1 

1 






Average 

(2) 


: Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

1 





16, 

0, 

2, 

26. 

19, 

Dec. 1 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Commerci al 
Seasem 

; 1931 

r 93 i 

i93» 

1930 

»930 

1930 1 

1030 

1929 

I- 

1 » 920-30 

{ 1928-39 

.'iU '/2 

53 

.53 % 

50 

■ 53 -Y, 

1 . 

T);*) \ g 

129 

120Y* 

: 

1 

s 

124Y 

124 

i '/» 

79’/* 

78»/i 

11. 78 b j 

ir 78 ]•> 

n. 78 Y«' 

122Vk 

120 Y, 

114Y 

119(4 

77 

76 

75 

75 

i 77 V* 

1 77^. 

126 Yh 

M5 

117 Y 

115H 

u. q. 

11 . q. 

u. q. 

n. q. 

jn. 85 

i 90*/; 

I30Y* 

1341 ; 

121 7 

131 H 

(1.25 

6.35|(4} 0.L5 

(5) 6.2( 

' (i.40 

6 . 49 . 

11.33 

9.86 

JO.Oi 

9.93 

2(l-I2'0 

21-2-0 

18 8-0 

17-12*0 

17 4-0 

17 5-6 

19-14 10 

47-5-0 

36 -6 4) 

43-13-7 

25.50 

25.70 

25.30 

(6)24.fi( 

24.70 

24.70 

24.50 

20.90 

25.33 21.83 

i 


(7)11.49 

(7) lO.lK) 

‘)b 10.98 

(7)11.49 

(7)11.73 

22.66 

22.05 

! 21.30 21.59 


n. q. 

n. q. 

11. <1. 

' n. q. 

i n. q. 

21.25 

21 .64 

i 19.49 20.98 


9.80 

9.80 

*)*) 9.29 

,(8) 10.14 

(8) 10.44 

20.61 

20.13 

' 18.72 19.96 

83 

88 

86 

85 

i 83 

’ 81 Yr 

1.53 

1.59(4 

; 154 », 

' 162 H 

no 

96 

99 

103 

: 108 

' 105 b- 

185 


' 171 

J 74.25 

173.50 

169.25 

5 ) 173 .(M) 

167.00 

' 167.12! 

137.00 

154.44 

139.4: 

1 155.35 

. 23/0 

23/9 

24/3 

n. < 1 . 

26/9 

! 28 ,'5 i 

42/6 

42, 

40/10 

43/6 

HI/- 

I9.'6 

19/9 

(.V20;9 

21 

: 21 '7 

Ji. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

' n. q. 

(7)2:v- 

(7)23/3 

(7)22/3 

(5)23/- 

23/4 •(; 

' 24/1 

48/3 

46/4 

45/2 

i 45/6 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

i ti, q. 

45/2 

n. q. 

41 /f. 

’ 43/3 

20/0 

26/6 

27/3 

(5)26/6 

26/6 

' 27/- 

45/11 

46/5 

42 '3 

; 46/- 

(9)20/ 

(9)20, /3 

(9)20,3 

5)9)20/6 

i (9)22/3 : 

! 22/1 

43/10 

42/4 

40/3 

42/3 

n. q. 

n. q. 

11 . q. 

n. q. 

i 24/9 ' 

i 25/1 

n. q. 

u. q. 

^ 0 10 

n. q. 

23/3 

23/9 

24/- 

(5)25/6 

26/-! 

1 26/7 

4(‘/i) 

46/4 

43/6 

45/U 

105.(K) 

103.50 

101.50 

IOL.50 

102.501 103.00 

136.tK) 

134.75 

131.31 

131.38 

n. 94/- 

n. 94/ 

u. 94/- 

n. q. 

n. 104/- 

n.llO/- 

' 

: 

203/7 1 

i 197/4 1 

1 

181/6 

192/10 

39 14 

38 % 

39 

38 

43 ' a 

44 Yai 

88Y*i 

i 

104 I 

80 7* 

99 

' 1.5.25 

1.5.50 

L5.70 

(5) 15.70 

15.10 

15.49' 

16.08] 

20.56] 

17.04 

20.47 


n. q. 

( 10 ) 7.60 

•)‘®)7.35|(io)7..5.5: 

>.7.45: 

n. q. ! 

20.21 i 

14.57 

19.72 


4.40 

4.40 

4.40 

4.6.5; 

4.67 

6.47! 

9.6611 

!; 

li 

6.33 

9.74 

20 

' 20*/; 

20*/,l 

21 '4 

i 

22 v* 

' 

22 Y* 

50 Y* 

I 

08 \l}\ 

51 

67 Y. 

41 

■ i 

42 

41 

45 ; 

1 

40 14 

61 ’,V 

59 j 

57 »/* 

56’/. 

19.1 0i 

19.10 

19. 10 ' 

5) 19.10 


19.16 

16.09 

19.62! 

17.40 

19.73 

67 1 

67 i 

67 ’ 

67 

70 

68 ! 

115 1 

1541 / 2 ' 

107 ( '« 


^ 37^| 

37/- ; 

36/ i 

j 

11 . q. 

38/- 

ii).‘17/10^ 

. 41/8 j 

1 

51/4 

39,;- 

47/8 

n. q. 

1 n. q. ! 

14/4 U' 

5)13/- 

14/4!/;' 

11/3 ' 

23/1 : 

32,6 

22/3 

1 32/6 

: 13/- 

n. q. 1 

12/8 j 

u. q. 

13/6 1 

13/9 

22/2 : 

11 . q. i 

18/111 

I 11 . q. 

:(i2)ir)/,8 

(12)15/9 

(12)15/-,' 

»)«,15/- 

(12)15/3: 

13)15/9 

25/5 ■ 

32/7 

n. 25/10 

! 29/4 

: 26/6 

26/-- : 

25/6 j. 

5)25/6 

25/6 j 

25/6 ; 

33/- ■ 

43/6 j 

32/6 1 

39/9 

n,q. 

n. q. ! 

n. q. 1 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. n 

. 23,' 1 ^ 

31/6 

n. 24/2 : 

2978 


4.75 

4 . 75 : 

1 

4.70 

4.80 

4.74, 

8 . 00 ; 

9.82 

7.55 j 

9.97 


(a) Thursday prices. - {b) Saturday prices. - (c) Prices of preceding Tuesday. 

(i) All quotations are, unless otherwise stated, for spots. — (2) The monthly averages are based on Friday quotations, the annual 
averages on the monthly. - (3) Quoted formerly as N® 2 Winter. - (4) Price of Decemlier, 27. -- (5) Price of December, 24 — 
(6) Price of December, 27. — (7) No, 2 Manitolki. - (8) 78 kg. per hectolitre. ~ (9) Shipping January-February. (10) 72*73 kg. 
per hectolitre. -* (n) December iz : 38/-. - (t2) No, 3 Western, 
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Average (i) 


PRODUCTS, MAKKRTS 

AND DTvvSCRIPTlON 

Jan. 

16 , 

Jan. 

9. 

Jan. 

Dec. 

26 , 

Dec. 

J9, 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Commercial 

1931 

1931 

i93» 

1930 

1930 

r930 

1930 

1929 

Season 

Oats. 

Winnipeg : No. 2 White (cents pt.r .vi lbs.) . . . 

37 Vs 

-’6 % 

25 

26 V. 

27 V. 

26 V. 

68 V, 

67 % 

1929-30 

58 >/s 

19 . 28-29 

58 V» 

Chicago ; No. 2 White (cents per 33 ll).s.) .... 


34 

32 

32 % 

33% 

34 V. 

4.5 V, 

53 

44 V* 

47 V, 

Buenos Aires {a) : Current (piality (pesos paper per 











quintal) 

3.15 

3.10: ( 2 ) 3.00 

( 3 ) 3.00 ; 3.06 

3.17 

.5.05 

7.61 

5.3( 

7.71 

Berlin : Home grown (Reich, sniatks per quintal) . 

14.05. 14.15 

14.30 

( 3 ) 14 . 30 : 14.30 

14.26 

14.09 

20.14 

15.62 

19.98 

Paris : Home grown, black and other (francs per 
quintal) 

75.75 

76.25 

73.00 

(3)76.00 

74.00 

73.69 

76.15 

127.30 

81.13 127.84 

Bondon : Home grown white (shillings per 336 lbs.) 

17/6 

17/6 

16/6 

n.q. 

37/- 

17/6 

22 /- 

28/9 

21 /- 

28/5 

I/mdon and Biverpool c. i. f., parcels (shillings 
p. 320 lbs.) : 

Danubian ( 39-40 lbs.) 

n. q. 

n.q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n.q. 

n. 11/1 

5 )n.l 6/6 

n.q. 

(5)". 16/4 

11 . q. 

Plate (f. a. q.) 

9/- 

9/4% 

9/3 

3){6)9/6!(6) 0/9 

10/1 

15/8 
n. q. 

23/11 

16/1 

23/9 

White clipi>ed Ameriesm 

n. q. 

n.q. 

n.q. 

n.q. 

n. q. 

n.q. 

25/4 

n, q. 
.17/3 

24/2 

Chilian Tawnv 

n.q. 

11/6 

tt. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. 12 /- 

(7)18/- 

n. 2.-)/6 

24/2 

Milan (b) : spot (liras per quintal) : 











Home grown 

73.50 

73.50 

73.50 

73.60 

73..50 

74.00 

86,50 

. 108.12 

80.73 

103.31 

Foreign imported 

54.50 

56.00 

56.00. 56.00 

55.00 

55.75 

75.10 

100.50 

74,27 

98.90 

M.yzK. 

Braila : Danube (lei per quintal) 

209 

207 

192 

n. q. 

107 i 

214 

285 

688 

309 

(’87 

Chicago : No. 2 Mixed American (cents per 56 lbs.) 

67% 

70% 

65 % 

63 

68 “/; 

70 V. 

85% 

93% 

86 V, 

9.1 V, 

Buenos Aires {a ) : Yellow Plate (pesos paper per 
quintal) 

3.80 

3.85 

( 2 ) 3.76 

(3) 3.76 

1 

3.00 

3.95 

6.35 

9.12 

6.17 

8.35 

Antwerp, sp(.)t (Belgian francs iht quintal) : 
Bessarabian 

05 

65 

67 

70 

! 

74 

73 

n. q. 

170 

n. 97 Vi 

n. q. 

Yellow Plate 

(54 

64 

66 

60 

74 

; 73 

115 

166 

109 >4 

155 fi 

Bondon and Biverpool, jKirccls, c. i. f. (shillings 
per 480 lbs.) : 

Danube 

n. q. 

ft.q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

( 7 ) 38/- 

11. 18/11 

27/5 

n. q. 

24/11 

n. q, 

Yellow Plate 

14/3 

15/3 

15/3 

V15/10% 

15/1 OV 2 

i 16/10 

26/4 

41/6 

25; ■' 

38/3 

No. 2 Wliite African 

n.q. 

n.q. 

n.q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n.q. 

28/8 

41/1% 

26/- 

38/8 

Milan (/?) ; Home grown (liras per quintal) . . . 

48.50 

48.50 

48.50 

48.50 

49.50 

50 . 25 : 77.00 

105.50 

71.34 

97.90 

RlCli (CLKA-VKD). 

Milan {b) : Maratelli (lire per quintal) 

110.00 

103.50 

105.00 

105.00 

105.00 

J 11.00 

178.50 

195.75 

1930 

162.15 

19:9 

195.68 

Rangoon ; No. 2 Burma (rupees per 7500 lbs.) . 

265 

260 

255 

255 

260 

200 

414 % 

458 

393 V, 

462 V. 

vSaigon (Indocliine.'?e piastres p. quintal) : 

No. I Roimd white (35 % brokeus) 

... 






11.96 

10.19 

11.58 

No. 2 lapaii (40 % brokeus) 







11.56 

9.72 


11.08 

Bondou (fl) : c. i. f, (shillings per 113 llw) : 
vSpfinish Belloch No. 3 oiled 

10 / 10 % 

! 11 / 1 ’/s: 

n. q. 

u, q. 

12 /- 

12/4 

15/9 

' 20/8 

14/1 

17/11 

Italian good No. 6 oiled 

11/9 

! H/- . 

n.q. 

n. q. 

11/6 

12/3 

17/1 

20 /- 

14/1 J 

18/9 

American Blue Rose 

18/- 

i 18/- 

11 . q. 

n. q. 

18/3 

18/3 

21/6 

21/4 

21/9 

21/10 

Burma, No. 2 

8 /- 

! 8 / 1 %' 

n. q. 

n. q. 

8 / 1 % 

8 / 2)4 

11/11 

13/2 

10/11 

13/2 

Saigon, No. 1 

7/10% 

i 8 /- : 

n.q. 

n. q. 

( 6 ) 9/- 

( 6 ) 9/- 

12 /- 

18/4 

11/6 

13/3 

Siam, Garden, No. i 

10/1 % 

: 10 /- 

u. q. 

n.q. 

1 9/9 

10 /- 

14/2 

15/6 

14/- 

15/1 

/I'okio : Various (jualitics (yens i)er koku) .... 

1 

i 17,60 


17.70 

17.40’ 

18.00 

27.00 

28.20 

25.57 

29.06 

T4NSKEr». 

Buenos Aires (a) : Current quality (pesos paper 
per quintal) 

10.60 ' 

S 

^ 

p 

c 

(3)10.30 

11.00 

11.45 

19.07 

15.16 

17.19 

18.20 

Antwerp ; Plate (Belgian francs p, quintal) . . . 

162 I 

168 

175 

181 

201 

200 

344 

280 

284% 

318 V* 

Hull, c. i, f. : Plate (p. sterling p. 1 . ton) .... 

8-7-6i 

8-8-9 

8-7-6 

V8-13-9 

(6)9-0~0' 

(6)9-7-2 

18-l-9|l512-6 

15-0-5 

; i8-5_o 

Bondon, c. i. f. : Bombay l)old (p. st.per long ton). 

12~7-6| 12-1-3,0,11-16-0 

3)12-17-6 

13-0-0 

13-0-7 

21-7-4)1 19-3-6 

17-14-4 

i 20-16-1 

Duluth : No. i, Northern (cents p. 36 lljs.) . . . 

( 8 ) 160:(8)161%j(8)l66% 

I i 

i 

4)160% 

166% 

169 •/« 

307 

240 V, 

236 

1 273 V. 

i 


(a) Thursday prices. (b) Saturday prices, 

,(r) The monthly averages are based on Friday quotations, the annual averages on the monthly. (2) Price of December, 31. — 
(3) Price of December, 34. - (4) Price of December, 37. — (5) Weight not indicated. -^(6) New harvest. — (7) March-April delivery* 
(8) May delivery. 
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S 




i 


Average (i) 



PRODUCTvS, MARKK/r.S 

Jan. 

Jan. Jan. ; Dec. ! Dec. 



Ti"'“ 



AND DliSCRIPTION 

16, 

9i ; 2, ; 26, i 19, 

Dec. 

Jan. i 

Jan. ;j 

Commercial 


1931 

1931 i i93» 1930 1 1930 

1 1 

r930 i 

1030 

1929 f 

ii 

Season 



i ■ i 1 

1 


i! 2929-30 ; 1928-29 

COTTONSElil). 


: i 1 



Ii 



Alexandria : Sakellaridis (pla.stres pr ardeb) . . . 


.52.6 i 50.7 (2)51.0 ; 52.0 

53.0 i 

75.0 ; 

101.0 '! 

67.0 : 

05.4 

Hull : Sakellaridis (p. sterl. ]>. long ton) 

5-15-0 

.5-17-6; 5-10-0 (2)5 S-O; 5 -12-6 

5-14-4! 

.0-0 1 

.10-6-7]! 6-18-2 : 

i>-12-2 

Cotton. 








New Orleans ; Middling (cents pr lb.) 

0.7.1 

0.80 0.60 0.40, 9.44 


16.76; 

10.12 

lo.ir; 

18.1)8 

New York : Middling (cents pr lb.) 

: 10.15 

10.20 10.15 0.80, 0.75 

0.96 

17.15 

20.10!! 

16.60 

10.60 

Bombay; M. g. Broach f. g. (rupe,s pr 7.S4 lbs.). 

I8l 

175^2 174 177 : 173 

177V4 

200 ! 

357%'' 

283 

346% 

Uexandria (a) (talaris per kantar) : 








Stikellaridis f. g. f 

: 14 

»3‘h:(3)13V.1 (2)13Vv: 14 V, 

14 %i 

36 V» 

37 

38 Vb! 

35 ‘4 

Acliniouni (Uppi Kgvpt) f. g. f 

i 10 

10 %:(3) 10 74(2)10%; 10 Vb 

1 10 V*! 

10%. 

22%'| 

10 Vb 

33 Vw 

Bremen : Middling (T. S. cents pr Ib.) .... 

: IJ.14 

11.17 10.91 (2J10.8(V 10.02 

1 II.I3I 

J8.72 

21.371^ 

18.27 

21.10 

M. g. Broach fullv good (pucc pT lb.) .... 

11. 4.65 n. 4..55 ij. 4-50 ::)n. 4.45 n. 4.45 

n. 4.47!n 

7..36n. 8.56!fn. 

6.83 n. 

8.27 

be Havre : Middling, Gulf (francs pr so kilogr.). . 

;i:{H 

330 332 :i32 , 327 

I 335 ) 

568 

633 ;i 

545 

624 

lyiverpjol (piia* per lb.) : 


i 

; j 


ii 



Middling tair 

n. 6.61 

-n. 6.60;n. 6.53 iin.fl.STn. 6.52 

u. 6.63 n 

,10.67 

1. 11.78 n. 

10.30 a. 

11.60 

Middling 

5.41 

.5.40, 5.:i3(2) .5.31; 5.:12 

! 5.44: 

0.371 

10.55 i 

0.00, 

10.53 

.Sno Paulo good fair 

5.71 

5.70 5.63(2) .5.61 5,62 

1 5.73: 

0,54 n. 11.10 i 

0.02 ill. 

10.01 

M. g. Broach fully good 

n. 0.46 11. 3.05 n. :i.85.2)n.3.0O n. 3.00 11. 4.00:n 

7,01! 

i. 8.76;'n. 

6.80,11. 

8.68 

Sakellaridis fullv g(H)d fair 

8.20 

7.95: 7 70(2) 7.85 7.85 

1 8.071 

14.43‘ 

10.151 

1,4.52 

1«.17 







1930 

li(2q 

Butticr, 


1 




..... 


Copenhagen (a) (Kr, p. 100 kg.) 


218 .(3)228 (2)228 . 22H 

; 223 1 

286 : 

321 ii 

245 

3o:i 

Miiiistricht, auction (h) : Dutch (guldens p. .50 kg.^ 


1.61' 1.80 1.65 1.65 

1 1.58i 

2,05 

2 .20i 

1.70 

2.09 

Ifambtjrg, auction lb) : Schlo.swig Holstein butter’ 

i 

' i 

i ' 





with quality mark (R. M. pr 50 kg.) .... 

‘ I.S8.37: 141.10; 147.50 4)140.67: 140.61 

i 144.011 

162.75 

180 .28 : 

140.67 

178.03 

Kempteu ( 5 ) : Allgiiii butter (Pfennige p, half kg.) 

: 116 

; 122 ; 122 125 125 

; 122 M:! 

145 

164 i! 

128 

150 


T,(tndon (t) {sliillin,us p. cwt.) : 


British blended 

■ 13.5/4'. 

1:154! 

135/4 (5) . . . 

l:}5/4 

135/4! 

186, .'8 

207/8 

158/8 ' 

106/- 

Dani.sh 

' U2,-' 

144,- 

144/- (5) . . . 

' 144/- 

140/-; 

178/5 

205/-: 

153/6 

180/6 

Irish creamery suited . . . 

«• q- 

u. q. , 

11. q. (3) . . . 

11. q, 

n. q, ! 

11. <|. 

n. 102/-: 

.134/10 

179/4 

Dutch 

1 142,/-; 

144'-: 

.140/- (5) . . . 

' 140/- 

141/-; 

182/10 

n. q. 

1.51/11 

182/4 

..Argentine- 

' 1 18/-; 

118,'-; 

117/ (.3) ... 

116/ 

114/1 

1.59/7 

J0O/~; 

135/10 

174/1 

Silxrrian 


n. q. , 

n. q. (3) . . . 

■ 108/-' 


1.50/7 ' 

n.q. il 


167/2 

Australian sailed 

i 120/-! 

120/-; 

no/- (5) ... 

■ 118/-I 

■113/7%; 

161/2 : 

100/-,' 

135/0 ' 

176/- 

New Zealand salted 

■ 

122/-: 

121/-- (5 ) ... 

120 /-] 

115/1% 

16.3/7 ' 

101/-! 

137/8 

178/9 


Chkhsk. 

Milan (life jwr quintal) ; 

Parmijinano-Reggiano, xst quality of last year's 

production 1,100 

Green Ciorgonzoln, mature, choice ... 

Rome : Roman tiecorlno (lire p. quintal) 

Alkmaar: F/lam 40 |-v40% butterfat, with the 
country’.s cheesemark, factory cheese, small : 

florins, p. 50 kg.) 

Boeegraven: Gouda 45 -i (wlnfle milk cheese, with 


1>- 50 kg.) 

Kempten (C) ; Pfennige lialf kg.) : 

Softchecse, green (20 % butterfat) 

REmmenthal from the Allgilu {whole milk cheese) 
I/mdon (c) (shillings per cwt.) : 

Rngiish Cheddar 

Canadian 

New Zealand 

T^iverpool (c) ; Engl. Chesliire, ungraded (sh. p. cwt.) 


1,100 


1,100 1,100 1,100 il.lOO !1,1;17 1,045 i 1,160 

' ” ' 671 


6(K1 

660 

660 660 

660 

664 

740 

850 

1,0.87 

1,087 

1,115 1,115 

1,115 

1,115 

1,317 

1,611 


32.50 

33.50; n.q. 

35.50 

36.50 

45.60 

47.12 

i 

38.00! 

1 

36.00!n. .38.00 

40.00 

40.25 

53.20 

55.50! 

’(6)28 %| 

2BW 

28% 28% 

28% 

28% 

i .30 ! 

31 

: 98 %j 

(6)98% 

91 91 "i 

91 

91 

1 102%! 

! 104 

1 

' 96/- 1 

9.5/- 

95/-;(5) ... 

96/J 

95/10 % 

! 110/10 

■ 140/6 

: 82/6 I 

! 82/6 ; 

81/-;(5) ... 

81/- 

,81/- 

! 102/5 

1 114/10; 

; 63/6 ! 

! 66/6 ; 

65 ~ (5) ... 

66/- 

66/6 

! 00/2 

i 100/7 i 

95/8 

m/-i 

91/-|{5) ... 

91/- 

91/7 

1 i.36/4 1 

1 1 

1 135/4! 


1.074 

8 *) 


1,207 1,542 

40.88 47.10 

45.56: 52.45 


27 

07 

i 

103/4 i 
03/11' 
82/2 1 
96/5 I 


35 

107 

121/0 

107/8 

05/5 

ni/9 


(di) Thursday prices. - (b) Wednesday prices. - (c) Average pices for weeks ending on preceding Wedne.sday. 

(t) The monthly averages are based on Friday quotations, the annual averages on the monthly. — (2) Price of December, 24.— 
(3) Wee of Decemlwr, 31. — (4) Price of December, 22 . - (5) Not published. — (6) I/irst qmility ; average price for all qualities: 01. 
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OUARTERLY REVIEW OF PRICES (t) 



j 

! 

‘l 

Average 

! II 1 

1 

1 Agricultural 

Groups 

Countries and products 

1 XII 

j XI 

1 X VIMX 

X-XII 

! x-xii 

1 year (2) 


! 1 

i *930 

Germany (Prices in 

i 1930 i *930 j 1930 j *929 

Reichsmarks per quintal). 

1938 

1929*30 

1 

1 X928>29 

A I 

Wheat (Berlin) 

24.70 

24.97 

22.74 25.05 

23.50 

20.98 

2.5.(M1 

21.80 


Rye (Berlin) 

15.40 

15.20 

14.77 17.07 

17.20 

20.44 

17.27 

21.00 


Barley, feeding (Berlin) 

10.10 

17..55 

17.25 18.50 

17.50 

20.34 

17.43 

19.97 


Oats (Berlin) 

14.26 

14.40 

14.00 17.54 

16.21 

20.06 

15.77 

20.51 


Potatoes (Beilin) 

2.60 

2.62 

2.76 ti. 2.95 

2.30 

5.06 

3.63 

5.14 

A II 

Milk, fresh (Berlin) 

17.20 

17.85 

18,00 (3)17.44 

10.14 

20.36 

16.80 

18.49 


Butter (Hamburg) 

288.02 

285.66 

206,60 204.24 

378.76 

390.02 

330.68 

363.62 


Cheese, Emmental variety (Kempten) .... 

182 

J82 

182 192 

203 

355 

205 

221 


Beef (BerUn) (4) 

113.60 

111.00 

1 10.20 1 18.5:1 

114.10 

106.80 

114.84 

114.20 


Veal (Berlin) (4) 

j:io. 8 o 

145.60 

1. 53.60 141.00 

152.60 

144.14 

143.02 

137.60 


Pork (Berlin) (4) 

116.80 

127.80 

118.60 126.10 

163,60 

140.20 

1.54.00 

148.20 

B I 

Basic slag (Aachen) (3) 

0.32 

0.32 

0.32 0.31 

0.32 

0.20 j 

0.31 

0.30 


Superphosphate of lime 18 % 


6.48 

6.48 6.44 

6.35 

5.00 1 

6.51 

6.16 


Potash siilts iS -22 % (5) 

0.152 

0,152 

0.1.52 0.152 

0.1.52 

0.1.52 

0.152 

0.152 


Sulphate of Ammonia (3) 

0.84 

0.82 

0.81 1 0.78 

0.84 

0.80 1 

0.86 

0.02 


Nitrate of lime (B. A. S. F.) (5) 

1.00 

0.08 

0.08 ll 0.06 

1.04 

1.13 ! 

1.05 

1.13 

B II 

Wheat bran (llambiu-g) 

0.70 

8.02 

6.70 Ij 7.74 

0.82 

14.30 ! 

0.33 

13.66 


lyinseed cake (Hamburg) 

16.04 

15.10 

15.02 ll 16.88 

23.02 

24.74 1 

21.08 

23.80 


Coconut cake (Hamburg) 

12.88 

12.34 

12.88 ij 14.05 

18.50 

22.10 ! 

10.04 

21.16 


Rapeseed cake (Hamburg) 

0.04 

8.16 

8.50 10.01 

17.88 

10.66 i 

15.50 

10.36 


Groundnut cake (Hamlmrg) 

' 12.32 

J 1.80 

11.36 13.40 

20.56 

23.56 

17.55 

22.18 

! 

1 

1 

i 

Crushed soya extraction residue (Hamburg). . | 13.20 

Denbjark (Prices in 

12.64 

Danish 

12.72 1 14.17 ! 18.50 

arowns per quintal). 

21.86) 

ii 

16.50 

21.22 

A I 

Wheat (Copenliageu) 

11,05 

10.80 

11.50 14.00 

16.00 

16.16 j 

16.08 

16.74 


Rye (Copenhagen) 

u. q. 

11. q. 

n. q. 8.75 

13.27 : 

16.61 ! 

12.80 

16.48 


Barley (Copenhagen) i 

10.95 

10..55 

11.20 11.70 

14.83 

16.33 i 

14.13 

16.69 


Oats (Copenhagen) j 

10.75 

10.75 

11.00 11.80, 

12.06 1 

16,30 i 

18.60 

17.32 

A II 

Butter (Copenhagen) 

223 

224 

246 1 246 

317 

338 ! 

280 

311 


Eggs ! 

170 

190 , 

168 I 119 

220 

208 

149 

169 


Pork (4) : 

01 

100 

00 1 122 

150 

140 

155 

168 

B I 

Superphosphate 18 % 1 

5.82 

5.79 i 

! 

5.75 5.79 i 

6.13 

5.05 

6.22 

6.90 


Potash salts 37 % ' 

12.95 I 

12.65 j 

12.62 12.46 

13.00 

ti. 13.20 

18.05 

13.44 


Sulphate of ammonia . 

IV.IO ! 

16.70 ! 

16.85 18.12 

18.35 

n. q. 

18.56 

20.10 


Nitrate of lime, Norwegian I 

16.40 ! 

16.10 1 

15.80 16.27 

11. q. 

n. q. 

16.47 

15.60 

B II 

Maize, Plate (Copenhagen) i 

0.00 i 

0.00 ; 

10.30 12.00 

14.85 

17.15 

13.47 

17.41 

1 

Wheat bran (Co^ha^n) i 

8.73 I 

8.37 1 

8.27 8.03 

12.53 

15.09 

11.49 

15.05 


Cotton seed cake (Copenhagen) j 

14.70 i 

14.17 

14.60 16.76 

20.21 

22.02 j 

18.06 

22.06 


Sunflower seed cake (6)penlmgw) 1 

13.57 ! 

12.00 ! 

12.85 13.30 

18.23 

21.81 

15.05 

21.14 


Groundnut cake (Copenhagen) 1 

J2.57 ■ 

12.10 i 

12.22 13.40 

20.12 

22.20 1 

17.27 

21.37 


Crashed soya extraction retidne (Copenhagen) . j 

13.07 I 

12.40 ! 

i 

12.60 13.56 

17.66 

20.23 ! 

16.00 

10.67 

(I) Each quarter a list will be published for several 

countries of prices of products of th< 

soil (A I) and of livestock (A ID 

sold by the farmer, as well as of fertilisers (B I), and of concentrated feedim 

staffs for livestock (B II) bought by the farmer. 

In the case sphere the market is not Indicated, the price is the average one for the country. — The prices paid to farmers 
for sugar blet ate generally fixed once for the year and therefore are not inserted in these tabl». 

(2) July to June. — (3) l^ive weight. — • (4) Prices per unit per quintal. 
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Average 



; ! 

i 


Agricultural 

Groups 

COUNIRIES AND RRODDCXS 

XII j XI j X 

VII-IX 1 X-XII 

X-XII 

year 


* 

1930 ! 1930 1 1930 

III 

1930 1 1929 

1938 

1929-30 ; 1928-29 


A 1 


France (Prices in francs per quintal). 


Wheat (Paris) 

Rye (Paris) (i) 

Barley (Paris) (i) 

Oats (Paris) 

Wine, red (southern markets) (2) 


Basic slag. 18 % (I,orraIne) 

Superphosphate 14 % (North and East) . 

Sylviuite, minimum 12 % 

Nitrate of sod.'i (Dimkirk) 

Sulphate of ammonia 20.4 % 

Eiiiseed cake (North) (i) 

Coconut cake (Marseilles) (i) 

Groundnut cake (Marseilles) (1) 


1 167.12; 164.75: 

I 11. q. I n. q. \ 
;n. Sa.OO.n. 84.66 
7m)\ 70.201 


j! 

168 . 80 : 
11. q. i 
u. q. !! 
78.20;; 


166.83' 
ti. q. j 
n. q. ; 
77.44; 


142.68 154.18: 

. n. 129.00 h. 

102.82 133,75 1 

114.87 121 .91'! 


139.70 165.96 
87.70 n.l30.(K> 
92.59 134.86 
90.22. 130.79 


! ... i 

171 ; 

174 

: 140 

103 

149 i 

89 

154 

; 1,074 

1,065 ; 

1,094 

1 1,123 

875 

729 

916 

790 

! 661 

700 ! 

733 

! 742 

849 

748 

851 i 

761 

' 1,662 

1,495 1 

j 

1.607 

I 1,476 ! 

j ! 

1.477 

1,245 1 

1,452 i 

1,325 

! 25.20 

25.20 

25.20 

i 25.20; 

20.10 

• 22.50^ 

I 

1 25.96 

24.10 

11.31.40 

31,40 

31.40 

i 31.47 

31.50 

28.671 

! 3j.6i; 

29.16 

10.60 

10.60 

10,60 

i 10.60 

10.95 

10.95 

[ 10.89! 

10.95 

109.00 

108.00; 

107.00 

' 106.73 

114.50 

123.50 

1 115.71 

124.83 

n. 112.50; 

111..50 

110.50 

; 111.05 

119.25 

123.00! 

! 118.85 

122.81 

too ; 

IK) 

101 

li 112 

150 

149 f 

1 129 

145 

67 

70 • 

72 1 

l! 76 ! 

113 

134 

! 102 

129 

80 ' 

95 

97 

!; 98 i 

132 

154 ! 

i 116 : 

146 


Great Britain (A: Prices in shillings and pence per cwt; 
B ; Prices in pounds sterling, etc. per long ton). 


A I 


A I 


Wheat 

; Burley 

I Oats 

i Potatoes (Eondon' .... 

; Butler (Eundon) .... 
! Cheese, Cheddar (Eondon) 
I Beef (tondon) (3) . • • . 

; Mutton (lyondon) (3) . . . 

I Pork (lyondon) (3) . . . . 


; 6/4 ; 

6/11; 

7/2 

j 8/-! 

9/10 

10/- 

9/8 

10/- 

; f>/9 ■ 

5/9 • 

5/7 

6/3; 

7/11. 

9/8 

7/8 

9/10 

! 6/- ! 

6/2 

6/2 

1 fi/3! 

7/9 i 

9/10 

7/6 

10/2 

1 6/- : 

6/- ■ 

5/10 

i 5/3, 

4/10’ 

6/- 

1 4/- 

6/!(> 

135/4 ; 

149/2 

149/2 

1 154/-I 190/- ; 

200/1 

i 177/4 

206/4 

! 95/10 

97/6 

95/2 

! 93/4! 

107/10 

140/1 

! 109/1 

135/10 

! 73/10; 

78/10 

77/- 

85/7! 

77/- 1 

71/7 

1 82/lOi 

80/0 

1 J06/- 1 

106/- i 

112/- 

1 116/1 

103/lOi 

105/1 

! 109/8 i 

107/4 

i 109/8 1 

j ; 

112/- 

i 

116/8 

i 

1 107/9; 124/10; 

' . ' 

97/10 

1 

1 120/2 i 

103/10 


B ii 


Basic slag 14 % (London) 

Superphosphate, 16 % (liondon) - . . 

Kainit 14 % (lyOndon) 

Nitrate of soda, 15 % % (Eondon) . . 
Sulphate of ammonia 30.6% (I«ondon). 
Bran, British (I/mdon) . 
Bran, middlings, imported (lyCmdon) . . 
l,inseed cake, English (lyohdon) .... 

Cottonseed cake (London) 

Coconut cake (I^ondon) 

Palm kernel cake (Eiverpoed) 


2- 3-0. 

3- 6-0 
3 - 3-0 
9-l&^ 
9-5-0 
5-10-3 

4- 13-9 
9-12-0 
4-11-0 
n. q. 

6“ 7-0; 


2- 3-0 

3- 6-0 
3 - l-O 
9-12-0 
9- 3-0 

5- o-g; 

4- UH) 
9-14-0 
4-5-0, 
t). q. : 

6- 7 0 


2- 3-0 
3 - 6- 0 

3- 0- 3 
9- 9- 0 

9- 1- Oi 

4- 6- 2 
4-13- 9 

10- 3-10; 
4- 6“ 0 | 

n. q. !! 
6 - 8 - 2 ' 


2- 3- 0 
3 - 6- 0 

2-1 8-10; 
9-12- 0 
9-10- 2 
4- 9- 6, 
4-19- 3 
19-11-2 

4- 18- 3 

I), q. ! 

5- 10-1 ; 


2- 3-0 

3- 6-0' 
3- 1-0 
9-14-0 
9-14-0 
6- 9-0 

6- 4-0' 
14- 0-0 

7- 5- 0 

10 13-0 

9-l(H) 


2 - 0 - 0 
3- 1-10; 
2-1 9-1 li 
10 " 3-10,: 
10 - 4- 9 
7 -16- 3 ;! 
8 - 1 - 3" 

13-17- 7; 

8- 1- 3;: 

11- 5- 0 

9- 11- 4 : 


2" 3- 1 
3- 6- 0 
8 - 1 - 2 
9 18- 4 

9- 18- 4' 
6-13-10 
5-12- 1 

12-19- 5 
; 6-11 " 7 

10 - 8 - 8 
: 8- 8-4 


2 - 5-9 
3- 3-0 

3- 0 -4) 
10- 9- 0 
10- 9-0 
7-10-0 
7-16-0 
ljJ-13-0 
7-19-9 

n- 2-0 
9-12-9 


Italy (Prices in lire per quintal). 


Wheat, soft (Milan) j 103,66: 

Wheat, bard (Palermo) I 

Oats (Milan) ! 74 

Maize (Milan) 55.25j 

Rice (Milan) I Hl.OO 

Hemp, fibre (1) , . . i 

Olive oil (Milan) | 030 

Wine, onhnary, ii’toij'’ (Ba^i)U) 1 119 


109.62 

119.10 

125.08 

130.75 

181.78; 131.45 

131.18 

134 ; 

134 

137 

141 I 

142 i; 141 

143 

76.87! 

77.70 

76.61 ! 

85.83 

106.80.: 82.18 

104.69 

62.12 

66.40 

70.84 

82.07 

105.35j 77.85 

106.09 

122.25' 

125,80 

152.(i7i 

185.18 

190,80 181.22 

187.04 

238 

275 

330 

454 ; 

531 1: 461 ' 

524 

630 i 

620 

666 I 

610 

827 ii 573 I 

816 

120 { 

124 

130 1 

1,39 j 

164 1 136 1 

155 


(i) New sedcs. — (a) Price per hectoUtre. — (3) Dead weight. — (4) Uve weight. 
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Average 












Agricultural 

Groups 

COUNl'RffiS AND PRODDCrS 

XII 

XI 

X 

VIMX 

X-XII 

X-Xll 

year 



1930 

1930 

I9J0 

1930 

. 1929 

1928 

1929-30 

Z938-39 



Italy (continued) 






A 11 

Cheese Reggiano (Milan) 

d,l00 

1,100 

1,100 

1 

1,227 

1,137 

1,279 

*1,128 

1,186 


Eggs, fresh (Milan) (i) 

i 7.21 

8.44 

7.54 

! 6.82 

8.85 

9.23 

6.26 

7.46 


Beef (Milan) (2) 

; 430 

426 

445 

1 447 

492 

479 

480 

478 


Pork (MiUm) {») 

• 432 

474 

616 

1 515 

i 

664 

787 

I 637 

722 

B I 

Basic slag 16-20 % (Giiusso) (3) 

i 

1 1.37 

1.37 

1.87 

i 1.37 

1.50 

1.42 

i 1.43 

1.46 


Superphosphate, mineral, 15-17 % (Genoa) (3) 

1.30 

1..30 

1.30 

1.30 

1.30 

1.30 

1.30 

1.30 


Chloride of potassium (Genoa) 

: SO-^iO 

80.50 

80.50 

81.37 

83.75 

83.00 

88.52 

83.00 


Sulphate of ammonia (Genoa) 

1 83.75 

89.00 

87.50 

' .87.70 

89.96 

95.19 

91.27 

96.76 


Copper sulphate (Genoa) 

i 187 

187 

188 

i 201 

225 

11. 230 

: 223 

228 

B H 

"WTieat bran (Genoa) 

41 

44 

50 

1 54 

65 

74 

68 



Rice bran (MiLan) 

; 38 

33 

37 

i 38 

60 

77 

, 67 

72 


Einsced cake (Milan) 

; 62 

64 

71 

77 

109 

108 

99 

106 


Groundnut cake (Milan) 

*50 

54 

60 

! 64 

92 

98 

82 

96 


Rapeseed cake (Milan) 

1 35 

36 

36 

! 40 

71 

71 

: 66 

74 


Netherlands (Prices 

in guilders per quintal 





A 1 

Wheat (Groningen) 

6.45 

5.87 

6.45 ' 

9.11 

9.69 

10.02 

9.69 

10.50 


Rye (Groningen) 

4.67 

4.31 

4.52 

5.02 

7.43 

9.84 

6.72 

10.00 


Barley (Groningen) 

4.74 

4.39 

4.64 i 

5.48 

8.89 

9.9M 

7.93 

10.25 


Oats (Groningen) . 

5.88 

4.82 

.5.49 : 

5.79 

- 6.69 

9.20 

6.16 

9.75 


Peas (Rotter(iam) 




11.00 

13.72 

19.42 

12.02 

18.31 


B'lax, fibre (Rotterdam) 




n. 80 

109 

130 

100 

12.) 


Potatoes (Amsterdam) (4) 




4.38 

2.52 

3.46 

2.64 

3.50 

A II 

Blitter (Maastricht) 

m 

163 

l’67 ; 

169 

223 

233 

194 

212 


Cheese, Gouda 43 % (Bodegraven) 

80.50 

91,50 

93.80 

92.03 

115.13 

117.20 

J 00.84 

106.94 


aieese, Pklam 40 % (Alkmaar) 

73.00 

70.50 

80.40 ; 

82.50 

102.70 

110.74 : 

90.99 

95.56 


Eggs (Roermoud) (5) 




5.07 

9.87 

10.16 

7.22 

8.12 


Beef (Rotterdam) (6) 




108 

106 

98 : 

10.5 

100 

' 

Pork (Rotterdam) (2) 




64 

83 

: 74 ; 

79 

77 

B I 

Basic slag (3) 

0.1.52 

0.154 

0.152 

0.149 

0.169 

0.159', 

0.102i 

0.150 


Superpbosidiat e 1 7 % 

2.76 

2.80 

2.80 

2.84 

3.29 

; 2.91 i 

! 3.15 ’ 

3.04 


Kiiinitc v3) 

... 



0.151 

0.151 

' 0.040 

; 0.1.50 

9.148 


Nitrate of soda 

u. 10.40 

10.40 

i6.40 

10.40 

10.28 

1 11.44 i 

10.59 

11.62 


Sulphate of ammonia 20 ^ % 

n. 0.75 

n. 9.75 

9.75 

11.9.53 

10.30 

; 10.81 ' 

! 10.06 i 

11.03 

B 11 

Maize 




7.16 

8.77 

i 11.13 1 

' 8.54 ■ 

11.00 


Einseed cake, Dutch ■ 

9.25 

8.45 

8.00 

9.95 

13.81 

14.10 i 

12.24 i 

13.90 


Cijconnt cake 

7.40 

7.05 

7.75' 

8.76 

10.86 

i 13.0? i 

10.05 1 

12.47 


Groundnut cake 

7.10 

6.75 

7.40 

8.65 

' 12.88 

in. 14.25 

i 

10.96 

18.68 


Poland (Prices in zlotys per quintal). 





A I 

Wheat (Warsaw) 

27.62 

27.05 

28.28 

38.29 

30.49 1 

1 46.79 

40.89 

1 48.45 


Rye (Warsaw) 

19.18 

18.96 

18.90 

19.29 

■ 24.82 1 

! 36.87 

22.72 

36.20 


Bariev (Warsaw) 

25.34 

24.77 

25.76 

26.13 

28.08 ! 

1 36.34 

26.88 

38.08 


Oats (Warsau’) 

23.07 

21.70 

21.25 

22.53 

24.24 1 

1 85.74 

21.96 

37.21 

A II 

Butter (Warsaw) 

555 

560 

462 

470 

673 

1 823 

690 

692 


Beef (Warsaw) (2) . . . • 

.110 

114 

115 

116 

187 1 

147 

131 

147 


Pork (Warsaw) (2) 

160 

167 

176 

187 

249 

220 

286 

225 


Eggs (Warsaw) (7) 

302 

305 

270 

179 

803 1 

1 305 

235 

♦ 

279 

B I 

Sui>erphosphatc (3) 


0.84 

0.84 

0.84 

0.90 

i 0.87 

0.89 

0.88 


Potash salts 25 % 


13.75. 

. 13.75 

18.75 

18.75 ! 

! 10.92 1 

18.76 

11.88 


Sulphate of ammonia 


26.00 

26.00 

25.00 

25.00 < 

1 26.00 1 

26.00 

26.50 

B II 

Wheat bran (Warsaw) 

14.50 

13.50 

13.50 

16.60 

17.48 i 

' 27.00 1 

16.64 

26.86 


Rye bran (Warsaw) 

11.50 

11.00 

10.80 

11.36 

• 14.38 i 

26.80 

13.84 

25.65 


I<inseed cake (Warsaw) 

30.00 

28.50 

30.30 

11. 85.00 

44.86 1 

1 60.80 

39.86 

50.02 


^peseed cake (Warsaw) 

20.50 

20.50 

■ 

20.00 

n. 22,60 

33.48 1 

42.65 

29.85 

40.22 

(i) Ilosen. — fa) Wve weights — (3) Prices tor unit per quinta 

1. - (4) 

Hectolitre 

. - ( 5 ) 

100 eggi 

». ~ (6) 

1 

I 

1 

7) Box of 1440 eggs. 











Average 
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i Agricultural 

Groujw 

COUNlKirS AND PRODUH’S 

XII 1 

XI 1 

X 

jVII-IX 

X-XII 

XXII 

1 year 



1930 j 

1 

1930 j 

1930 

1930 

^929 

1928 

1929-30 

1928-29 


• 

SwjvDEN (Prices in Swedish crowns ])er quintal) 





Wheat 

io.;j5 ‘ 

18.95 ■ 

18.55 

i 18..57 

18.27 

18.70 

I 18.31 

19.24 

A 1 

Rye 


15,05 i 

15.55 

. 1.5.51 

i 15.36 

19.30 

! 14.92 

19.36 

Barley ■ 

11.20 

11.45 i 

12.15 

j 12.22 

13.33 

16.59 

' 13.40 

10.01 


Oats 

8.80 

8.90 ! 

9.40 

i 9.31 

11.22 

14.63 

: 10.88 

15.26 


Beef (Gdteborg) (i) 

55 

50 

i>6 

! 57 

50 

59 

: 50 

68 

A II 

Pork (Goteborg) (1) 

04 

70 i 

71 

i 84 

112 

99 

‘ 108 

100 

Butter (Mulrab) 

21:1 

208 

220 

1 2.33 

297 

315 

202 

‘29‘2 


Eggs (Stockliolm) 

215 

252 ; 

230 

! 159 

204 

2U 

; 161 

165 


.Superphosphate, 20 % 

fl.85 

7.80 1 

7.80 

^ 7.80 

11. 7.90 

11, 8,05 

7.85 

7.98 

Bll 

Pobisli salts, 20 % 

n. 7.95 

7.95 

7.70 

8.10 

ti. 8.40 

u. 8.86 

^ 8.25 

8.06 

Chilisaltpetcr 

u. 18.24 

18.24 ; 

18.03 

1 19.04 

U. q. 

a. q. 

19.38 

20.26 


Oilduin cyanamide 

u. q. 

n.q. 

n.q. 

; 18.10 

n.q. 

n.q. 

18.40 

19.70 


Maize : La Plata 

9,80 

9.00 : 

10.85 

i 12.42 

15.04 

17.97 

14.73 

18.39 

B 11 

WliKit bran 

9.00 

8.45 

8.50 

i 9.20 

11.70 

14.65 

11.12 

14.82 

Groundnut cake 

13.10 

12.95 . 

13.50 

i 14.11 

20.89 

22.76 

18,42 

22.30 


Cottonseed cake 

12.70 

12.15 ’ 

12.55 

: 13.74 

18.01 

21.36 

10.98 

20.<:9 


Soya meal 

13.75 

13.30 

13.80 

! 14.48 

19.13 

21.21 

17.37 

21.14 

i 

! 

Czechoslovakia (Prices in Czech. 

crown.s per quintal). 




A I 

^^^^eat 

J4I 

130 : 

128 

101 

170 

187 . 

' 172 

191 


R.ve 

9.3 

89 

84 

i 93 

127 

179 : 

121 

178 


Barley 

121 

120 

120 

124 

143 

176 ; 

138 ' 

175 



98 

103 

100 

107 

JJ9 

172 ^ 

1J7 

172 

1 RdiiJe tJOlutoes 

28 

32 

24 

02 

27 

46 , 

37 : 

56 


Hops 

920 : 

1,122 ; 

1,020 

1.287 

1.302 

3.842 i 

1,496 

8,401 

A 11 

Butter 

2.0(M» 

2.050 : 

2.050 

2.217 

2.183 

2.742 ‘ 

2,160 

2,473 


Fresh eggs (2) 

1,457 

1,344 : 

1.248 

924 

1,371 

1.369 i 

1,125 

1.306 


Beef (3) 

1,000 

1.075 ; 

1.005 

942 

1.267 

1,007 i 

1,160 

1,050 


Vail (3) 

1.000 

1.225 ; 

950 

907 

1,300 

1,025 ■ 

1,219 

1,012 


Pork (I) 

950 

1,110 

1.200 

1,200 

1.470 

1,233 

1,445 

1,247 

B I 

Basic .slag, 15 % 



40.87 ! 

40.87 

41.90 

37.41 

40.93 

38.31 


Superphosphate, 16 to 18 % 



54.40 ! 

54.97 

58.05 

.57.80 ; 

5S.37 

69.07 


Kfinite, 14% 



23.90 ! 

22.22 

23.90 

23.90 1' 

23.02 

23.40 


Chile salpeter 



100.00 1 

103.83 

105.00 

170.40 ; 

1<:9.40 

178.30 


Sulphate of ammonia, 20 Yi% 


j 

141.80 1 

143.00 

149.33 

100.33 1 : 

149.04 , 

163.29 

B n 

Maize 

70 

74 ; 

90 

100 

121 

JOO i: 

120 

107 


Wheat bran (Prague) 

71 

07 i 

69 

70 

80 , 

132 1, 

80 . 

130 


Rye l)ran (Prague) 

04 

60 ; 

61 

08 

80 1 

132 i! 

83 ' 

130 


Crushed soya (Prague) . ■ 

n.q. 

122 i 

1.34 

142 

180 1 

194 l| 

164 

190 


Rnpeseed cake (Prague) 

88 

88 ; 

97 

114 

157 1 

176 

147 

175 


Linseed cake (Prague) 

130 

132 ! 

145 

149 

199 

202 ;! 

182 

199 


Groundnut cake (Prague) 

112 i 

no In 

.13(. ; 


189 

207 

174 : 

202 


(i) Live weight. — (a) 1440 eggs. — (3) Dead weight. 
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IMPORT DUTIES ON CEREALS AND FLOUR, AS RULING IN EUROPE 
ON JANUARY I®^ 1931. 

I : EXPRESSED IN THE OFFICIAL CURRENCY PER METRIC QUINTAL (1) 


CotTNTSIK.S 

Official (nirrency 

Wheat ; Rye 

' 

Barley j 

i 

Oats j Maize 

Wheat flour 



Rye flour 

Albania 

gold francs 

25.00 

15.00 

15.00 

i 

1 

8 . 00 ; 20.00 


37.60 


12.00 

Germany 

Reiclisuuirks 

( 2 ) ] i. 2 r.- 

15.00 (3) 6.00- 

12 . 00 : ( 4 ) 


61.50 


51.50 



2.5,00 


18.00-20.00 






Austria ( 5 ) .... 

gold crowns 

2.00 

2.00(6) 0-2.00: 

1.50 


6.00 


5.00 

Belgium (7) .... 

Belgian francs 

- : 


- . 

6.00 


4.00 


4.00 

Bulgaria 

ptilier levas 

102 

162 

135 

162: 162 


324 


324 

Denmark 

- 

- 



- 

- : - 


- 


- 

Spain 

paper pesetas 

(8) 21 . 00 ; 

12.00 

12.00 

8.00 5 . 50 : (8) 

21.00 


9.00 

Estonia 

gold francs 

15.00' 

.... 



i 

( 9 ) 

26.00- 


9.00 








32.00 



Irish Free State . . 




__ 

“ 

1 


— 


-- 

Finland 

finnuirlcs 

100; 

125 

100 

25 I 


210 

(9) 

145-225 

I'rauce 

French francs 

80.00 ; 

21.00 

21.00 

80.00 ( 10 ) 16.80-!(io) 

128.00- 


35.00 






1 24.00:1 60, ()0«1 85.00 



Great Britain and 





i 





Northern Ireland 

— 


— 

— 





— 

Greece ( 12 ) 

gold draclumis 

o.(H); 

5.00 

5.00 

6.00 (13)5.00-6.00 


10.70 

( 14 ) 

10.00- 










12.00 

Hungary 

gold crowns 

C.30; 

5.80 

5.00 

4.80; 2.00 


13,00 


12.00 

Italy 

g(jld liras 

16.50 ' 

4.50 

4.00 

1.15!(i3)1 .15-16.60 


23.70 


6.50 

Latvia 

hits 

i(i5) 7.00(15) 



3.00 

3.00' — 

( 9 ) ( 15 ) 10 . 00 - 

(15 ( 16 ) 5.00“ 






1 


25.00 


12.00 

Lithuania ...... 

litas 

30.00i 

20.00 

20.00 

20.00; 2U.(M) 

1 


00.00 


45.00 

Norway 

: 

1 : 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 1 - 


(4) 


(4) 

Netherliincls .... 

..... 


— 

— 



— 


- 

Polaml { 17 ) .... 

■ zlotys 

17,50 ( 18 ) O-ll.OO 

! 11.00 

11 . 001 ( 19 ) 0 - 6 . 00 ! ( 20 ) 

25.50 

(20) 

16.60 

Portugal ( 21 ) ... 

gold escudos 

(23) i 

1.20 

1.2U 

1.20 1.50 


( 22 ) 


2.20 

Roumania 

fiaticr lei 

16«! 

45 

: 40 

36 36 


400 


400 

.Sweden 

crowns 

3.70: 

3.70 

1 3.70; 

; j 

_ 


6.50 


6.50 

Switzerland .... 

francs 

( 23 ) 0.60: ( 23 ) 

0.60 

1 0.60j 

0 . 60 ; 0 . 50 ! ( 23 ) 

4.50 

( 23 ) 

4.60 

Czcdboslovakia ( 24 ) . 

Czech crowns 

55.00i 

88.00 

1 70.00; 

70.00(25)6.00-18.00 


145.00 


145.00 

Turkey 

Turk.pa]>.|x)unds 

6.30; 

4.50 

1 4.00 

4.00' 4.50 


0.60 


6.00 

Yugoslavia .... 

■ gold dinars 

5 . 00 ; 

5.00 

1 3.00 

3.00 ' 2.60 


8.00 


8.00 


(t) The duties indicated below are tliosc ordinarily applied. Reductions to gold francs have been made on the basis of the 
current (luotation. All known modifications will be regularly given in subsequent numbers of the Monthly Crop Report and Agri- 
cultural Statistics. — (i) General duty R. M. 35.00 (i62.43$c per bushel); hard wheat. Imported under castoms control for 
the manufacture of groats R. M. n.35 (7310 8c.). - (3) Barley for stock-feeding, imported under customs control, R. M. rS.oo 
(93-56 8 c. per bushel) ; in case of controlled purchase of marked rye and of potato flakes R. M. 6.00 (31.17 8c.) ; all other 
barley R. M. 20.00 (103,98 $c.). — (4) Imported exclusively by the Monopoly. - (3) In addition, tax of 2 % od valorem for 
whole cereals, of 7 % valorem for wheat ttoiur and of 5 % ad valorem for rye flour. — (6) Barley for fodder free, other bar- 
ley 6 gold crowns (8.82 8c. per bushel). — (7) In addition tax of 1 % ad valorem for wheat, rye, bswrl^, maize, wheat flour 
and rye flour and of z % ad valorem for oats. — (8) Import forbidden until inice of wheat is 53 pesetas {152,87 8c. per bushel) 
on Castilian markets. - (9) l^or bolted and unbolted flour respectively. — (10) Yellow, small-grained maize of Bessaratrian type 
for stock-feeding, ft. x6.8o ft6.8i 8c. per bushel) ; all other maize, fr. 24.00 (23,97 8c. per bushel). — (ri) For extraction tax 
of 70 7o and over fr. 128,00 (447.91 8c. per barrel), for extraction tax of between 70 % and 60 % fr. 160,00 {559.76 8c» per 
barrel), for extraction tax of 60 % and under frs. 185.00 (647.25,8c. per barrel). - (12) In addition, accessory duties cor* 



IMPORT DUTIES OU CEREALS AND FLOUR, AS RULING IN EUROPE 

ON JANUARY, 1®^ 1931 

II: EXPRESSED IN AMERICAN CENTS PAR BUSHEL OR BARREL (1). 


Countries 


Wheat 
(60 lbs.) 


Rye 

(Barley 

(56 lbs.) 

i (48 lbs.) 


Albania ...... 

131,2ft 

73.52 

6;i.02 

Germany ..... 

(2) 7.3.10- 

00.97 

(3) 31.17- 

Austria (5) .... 

102.43 

11.03 

10,29 

ft3.56-J0;3.98 
(6) 0-8.82 

Belgium (7) .... 

- 



Bulgaria 

32.03 

29.90 

21.34 

Denmark 

- 



Spain 

(8) 60.60 

32.30 

27.68 

Ivstonia 

78.77 


— 

Irish Free State . . 



- 

Finland 

68.64 

80.04 

54,91 

France 

85.70 

20.08 

17.98 

Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland . 

— 

.... 

..... 

Greece (12) .... 

31.51 

24.51 

21.01 

Hungary j 

34.77 

19.85 

22.00 1 

Italy j 

86.65 

22.06: 

18.60! 

hat via 

(15) 36.76 (15) — 

I2.6O: 

hithimuia 

81.66 

50.78 

43.52 

Norway 

(4) ’ 

(4) 

; (4) 

Netherlands .... 

- 



1 

Poland (17) .... 

53.51 

(18) 0-31.42 

26.93 

Portugal (21) . . . 

( 23 ) 

1,37 

1,18 

Roumania 

25.94 

6.81 

6.17 

Sweden 

27.05 

(15) 25.24 

21.04 

Switzerland . . . . j 

(33) 3.15 

(33) 2.94 

2.52 

Czechoslovakia (34} . 

44.48 

66.41 

45.29 

Turkey ...... i 

81.40 

54.26 

41.34 

Yugoislavla .... 

26.26 

24.51 

12.60 


! 

22.411 

98.03 


643.30 

205.86 

41.59, 

(4) 


1,093.09 

1,003.09 

4.43; 

- 


90.06 

90.06 

2.44: 



9.95 

9.9.5 

17.08^ 

29.90 


209.29 

209.29 

12.30, 

14,80 

(S) 

197.96 

. 84.74 

i 

1 

— 

(9) 428.87-548.95 

154.39 

i 

9.1 oj 



470,72 

(9) 325.08-504..35 

17.14:(10) 

16.81-2,3.97 

(ii)447 

91-559.76 

122.48 



647.25 


i 

14.00|(i3) 

24.51-29.41 


183..55 

(14) 171.55-205.86 

14.12| 

10.29 


234.16 

216.15 

3.22! (1 3) 

5.64-80.87 


406.57 

111.51 

8.40! 



(9) (J5) 

171.5,5- 

(15) (16^ 85.77- 

i 


428.87 

205.86 

29.021 

j 

.50.78 


800.09 

400.05 

1 1 
! 

— 


(4) 

(4) 

I7.95i(i9) 

j 

0-17.11 

(20) 

2.54.75 

(20) 164.86 

0,78j 

1,72 


(22) 

8.76 

3.11' 

I 

5.44 


211.69 

211.69 




15.5.08 

155,08 

i.osi 

2.45 

(=3) 

7:.20 

(23) 77.20 

30.19; (25) 

4.51-13.58 


383.06 

i 383.06 

1 

j 

27.56 1 

54.26 


400.90 

253.20 

8.40: 

12.25 


137.24 

1 137.24 


I 


responding to 75 % of customs duties. — (13) For yellow and white maise respectively. “ (14) In bags or barrels, gold 
dracbtnas 10.00 (171.55 fc. per barrel) ; in boxes, gold drachmas la.oo (305.86 $c.). -- (15) Import allowed only in conjunc- 
tion with the puichose of certain quantities of home origin. — (16) Coarse-ground flour, lats 5.00 (85.77 $c. per barrel); flour 
bolted at least in part, lats 13.00 (205.86 $c.). — (17) In addition surtax of xo % on customs duties. - (x8) With special 
licence import is possible without payment of customs duties. — (19) General tariff sloty 6.00 (17.11 $c per bushel), Horse- 
tooth type exempt. — (30) Import forbidden. ~ (31) Besides accessory duties. — (23) Special legislation. - {23) Besides, in case 
of unoontrolled import, supplementary duties of fr. 30.00 (105.03 |c. per bushel of wheal, 98.03 $c. per bushel of rye, and 
343.09 Ik:, per barrel of flour). (34) In addition, tax on business of crowns 3.50 for wheat and bmrley, crown, s 3.30 for rye, 
crowns i:8o for oats, crowns x.50 for maise and crowns 8.00 for flour (3.00 8c., 1.60 $c., 1.67 $c., 078 $c., 1.13 |!c, and jx.io 
8c. respectively per bushel or Imrrel). (35) Maise for fodder aowns 6.00 (4.51 8c. per bushel), all other maize crowns 16.00 
(13.58 per bushel). 

Vot latest modifications, see last page. 
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THE PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
DURING THE LAST QUARTER OF 1930 


In tlie following pagCvS the index-numbers of prices of agricultural products and 
other price indices of interest to the farmer are given as published in the different countries. 
The indices collected together have been obtained according to different methods and 
criteria in the various countries. A detailed account of the items included in each series 
and the system of construction of the index-numbers may be found in the volume pub- 
lished especially for this purpose by the Institute, entitled Index-numbers of prices of 
agricultural products and other price indices of interest to the farmer We refer the 
reader to tliis volume for an exact interpretation of the significance of the different 
series of data. 

Owing to tlie substantial divergence which often exists in tlie value and signif- 
icance of the indices available, mucli care is advisable in their utilization from an inter- 
national point of view. For tliis reason it has been considered opportune to reproduce 
all the data in their original form only, without attempting to formally unite them. 
The latter process, by a comparison of often heterogeneous data, might easily lead to 
the drawing of erroneous relations and conclusions. 

In any case, now that mOvSt of the index-numbers for December are available, a 
table follows, corresponding to that published in the Bulletins for July and October of 
last year and containing the quarterly indices. 


General index-numbers of prices of agricultural products, 
(Base: the first quarter of 1929 = 100) 


1929 1930 


Countries 

ISt 

Quarter 

2nd 

Quarter 

3rd 

Quarter 

4th 

Quarter 

ist 

Quarter 

2nd 

Quarter 

3rd 

Quarter 

4lh 

Quarter 

Germany 

1(K),0 

04.8 

00.5 

06.8 

87.1 

83.2 

86.4 

83.1 

Enpiland and Wales . . . . 

100.0 

oo.a 

102.8 

9t).3 

100.0 

03.1 

0.5.1 

88.9 

Estonia 

JOfJ.O 

02.4 

m.ti 

80.4 

80.0 

71.1 

60.3 

64.9 

FinLand 

JOO.O 

0fi.;i 

00.7 

87.0 

82.2 

77.0 

76.6 


Hungary 

100.0 

02.5 

70.0 

73.0 

(i8.7 

61.0 

61.0 


Italy i 

H.MI.0 

m.'A 

tK».2 

88.2 

82.3 ' 

77.3 

75.4 

611.5 

Netherlands ; 

100.0 i 

00.7 ! 

101.4 

97.1 ; 

89.3 

84.6 

86.4 

1 78.0 

Poland 

JOO.O 

04.7 i 

02.0 ' 

89.8 ! 

78.4 . 

76.3 

75.0 I 


Arjjcntina ! 

JOO.O ■ 


101.0 ; 

08.2 i 

80.5 : 

88.2 

83.1 , 

'eifiU 

Csuiada ' 

United States ; Bureau of ; 

100.0 1 

06.6 ; 

100.1 

106.J 1 

i 

00.7 

02.6 

78.3 : 

68.6 

Agricultural Economics . 

loo.o : 

KKJ.O 

103.7 i 

100.7 i 

05.6 : 

01.0 

80.0 ; 

75.0 

Unit. Stat. : Biu:eauofI,al>or : 

100.0 ; 

07..5 

100.0 : 

tJ6.4 i 

02.3 , 

87.3 

70,5 ! 

74.5 

New Zealand ; 

100.0 i 

07.0 

05.4 

87.1 : 

80.5 

77.4 

75.3 

64.1 


Naturally all the qualifications concerning the incomparability of the indices for 
the different countries indicated in the Bulletin for July apply also to the preceding 
table, but it serves to confirm the depth to which the price-level in all the countries has 
fallen. The index-mimbers of Germany, England and Wales, and the Nertherlands in 
which a slight rise was to be noted in the third quarter of 1930 with respect to the preceding 
quarter, have now reached levels lower than ever, which is the case also for all the other 
countries. For Germany and the Netherlands the fall is very considerablebut itismore 
accentuated in Canada, Argentina, ^nd the United States. For the first of tliese tliree 
countries there is a decline of over 25 % as compared with the second quarter of 1930. 
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INDEX-NUMBERS OF PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
AND OF COMMODITIES BOUGHT BY THE FARMER ♦ 


Countries 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

August 

July 

I Dec, 

Dt’c. 

Year 












CLASSmCATlOK 

1930 

1930 

1930 

1930 

1930 

1930 

■ 1929 

1928 

1929 

1938 

Germany 











(Stntistisclies Rdclisiimt) 











1913 » 100. 







i 




Foodstuffs of vegetable origin 

111,3 

110.9 

108.8 

116.7 

124.0 

119.7 

I 120.4 

126.1 

126,8 

142.2 

Livestock 

104.4 

108.2 

104.7 

108.2 

111.8 

111.9 

1 125.7 

118.3 

126.6 

111.3 

Livestock products ’ 

120.6 

131.3 

127.5 

124.6 

121.0 

121.8 

146.3 

162.4 

142.1 

144.0 

Feeding stuffs 

91.1 

87.9 

87.2 

96,8 

100.4 

97.1 

105.0 

137.0 

125.9 

147.4 

Total agricultural products 

110.4 

112.0 

109.3 

118.6 . 

116.6 

114.8 

126.2 

134.1 

130.2 

134,3 

Fertilizers 

80.5 

80.4 

80.4 

80.0 

79.1 

77.8 

83.7 

81.2 

84.6 

81.8 

Agricultural dead stock 

I30.O 

137.4 

1.38.6 

139.1 

139.4 

139.6 

141.0 

141.4 

141.3 

139.4 

General index^numbet 

117.8 

120.1 

120.2 

122.8 

124.7 

126.1 

1 134.3 

139.9 

137.2 

140.0 

England and Wai-ks 
(Ministry of Agriculture) 










■ 

Average of corresponding months 







i 




igu'is ™ 100. 







! 




Agricultural products 

126 

129 

129 

142 

135 

134 

i 143 

140 

144 

147 

Feeding stuffs 

81 

78 

82 

90 

99 

94 

1 119 

147 

189 

154 

Fertilizers 

101 

100 

99 

99 

99 

103 

! 100 

97 

m) 

98 

General index-number (i) 

102.2 

104.2 

106.4 

106.8 

108.5 

111.1 

1 128.0 

138.7 

185.8 

141.2 

Argentina 






i 

I 

j 



(Banco de la Nacidn Argentina) 

I 


i 


1 


I 

1 



1926 » 100. 

i 

j 


i 


1 j 





Cereals and linseed 

56.0 

i 69.8 

i 70.7 

1 77.9 

' 87.2 

1 84.8 i 

1 99.6 

1 99.7 

! 100.4 

i 103.1 

Meat 

00.5 

1 99.3 

i 109.6 

i 114.8 

! 118.0 

1 118.9 

1 109.0 

1 101.5 

113.6 

i 115.3 

Hides and skins 

65.0 

i 70.4 

i 72.3 

i 70.6 

; 67.8 

! 70.5 ! 

1 78.0 

i 131.0 

95.0 

161.6 

Wool 

51.8 

67.3 

' 62.2 

j 64.9 

1 66.1 

1 70.4 : 

! 81.3 

119.8 

103.5 

120.1 

Dairy products 

68.7 

72.6 

1 78.5 

80.3 

1 79.7 

j 80.8 

i 99.9 i 

104.3 

105.9 

99.6 

Forest products 

108.7 

108.7 

! 108.7 

! 107.7 

I 106.9 

100.9 j 

; 111.8 

110.7 

111.6 

110.6 

Total agricultural products 

63.2 

67.9 ! 

1 

1 77.1 

1 

1 82.8 

! 

1 89.3 

88.2 

98.8 

103.9 

102>6 

100.8 

Canada 





1 






(Internal Trade Branch 











of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 











1926 n 100. 











l^eld products (grain, etc.) 

48.6 

49.8 

65.1 

59.3 

67.8 

72.3 

93.8 

82.6 

93.8 

92.6 

Animals and animal products { 

93.6 

06.6 

98.9 

93.6 

91.1 

93.7 

112.6 

117.0 

112.6 1 

114.3 

Total Canadian farm products 

62.3 

67.0 

71.6 

72.1 

70.6 

80.3 

100.8 

95.5 

100.8 

100.7 

Fertilizers 

90.9 

90.9 

90.8 

91.5 

91 .5 

91.5 

92.6 

92.8 

92.6 

93.3 

General index-number 

77.8 

79.8 

81.4 

82.5 

84.1 

85B 

95.6 

04.6 

05.6 

i 

96.4 

Estonu 











(Central Bureau of Statistics) 











1923 <«• xoo. 











Commodities imported . 

83 

88 

90 

74 

75 

72 

88.7 

107.2 

94.0 

117.6 ' 

Commodities exported 

68 

72 

72 

85 

84 

88 

102.7 

128.1 

112.8 

122.6 

Agricultural products imported and exported 

70 

74 

75 

78 

78 

79 

97.6 

118.0 

106.7 

i 

117.4 


• Foraacjcplaoatlonoftlieaiethod of calculation of theindcx-nunibera, reference should be made to the Institute’s publication 
“Inden-ttumbers of Prices of AgricuUtnal Products and other Price-indices of interest to the Parmer" (Rome, 19301. 

(1) Calculated by the “ Statist ", reduced to baae^year 1913 - 100. 


Countries 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Sept, 

August 

July 

Dec 

Dec. 

Year 

CLASSEndmON 

1930 

1930 

1930 

1930 

1930 

i 9 $o 

*9*9 

1988 

7989 

z 9 s 8 

United States 

(Bureau of Agricultural Economics) 
Avctuge 1909*10 to 1913-14 “ 100* 

■Cereals 

' 

80 

80 

92 

100 

101 

92 

119 

112 

121 

180' 

Fruits and vegetables 

108 

114 

127 

148 

149 

178 

163 

108 

186 

146: 

Jdeat animals 

112 

118 

12.3 

128 

119 

127 

143 

148 

166 

160 ; 

Dairv products 

117 

124 

125 

123 

117 

116 

140 

146 

140 

140.ft 

Poultry and poultry products 

127 

146 

129 

125 

107 

101 

204 

197 

169 

-Cotton and cottonseed 

73 

80 

76 

88 

94 

09 

130 

148 

145 

152 

Total agrioultufal products 

97 

103 

106 

111 

108 

111 

135 

134 

138 

139- 

Commodities purchased Ity farmers (i) . 

149 

149 

149 

149 

149 

149 

154 

165 

165 


Agricultural wages (z) 

129 


- 

IBO 


160 

(2)159 

(2)162 

170 

168 f 

United States 











(Bureau of Labor) 

1926 ea zoo. 

Grains 

64.0 

64.0 

72.1 

77.0 

80.4 

74.1 

97.5 

94.3 

97.4 

107.8 

Livestock and poultry 

76.S 

77.7 

82.4 

88.0 

84.6 

81.8 

94.6 

99.1 

J06.J 

106.4- 

Other farm products 

78.1 

85.4 

86.3 

86.4 

86.7 

86.9 

108.2 

110.0 

106.6 

105.8 

Total farm ptoducts 

75.2 

79.3 

82.6 

85.3 

84.0 

88.1 

101.9 

103.6 

104.9 

105il 

Agricultural implements 

94.9 

94.9 

94.9 

94.9 

94.9 

94.9 

96.1 

98.8 

97,9 

98.8 

Fertilizer materials 

81.4 

82.1 

83.6 

83.1 

83.3 

84.3 

89.5 

94.J 

92.1 

94.f 

Mixed fertilizers 

90.6 

91.1 

92.9 

92.5 

92.7 

98.1 

97.1 

97.8 

97.2 

97.8 

Cattle feed 

78.2 

83.0 

89.6 

93.6 

104.8 

94.8 

122.4 

137.0 

121.6 

138.1 

Non-agricultural commodities 

79.4 

80,9 

82.8 

84.0 

83.8 

84.4 

92.1 

94.8 

94.4 

96.4 

General index-number 

78.4 

80.4 

82.6 

84.2 

84.0 

84.0 

94.4 

96.7 

96.5 

97.7 

Finland 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) 

1926 100 . 




1 







Cereals 


n 

68 

69 

74 

76 

82 1 

107 

08 

in 

Potatoes 


61 

51 

.54 

68 

98 

88 

149 

148 

137 

Fodder 


68 

57 

60 

63 

65 

67 

76 

! 69 

86 

Meat 


70 

77 

i 85 

92 

98 

93 

100 

108 

104 

Dairy produ<;ts 


79 

83 

j 88 

88 

87 

103 

116 

103 

110 

Total agricultural products 


74 

1 

78 

83 

86 

92 ! 

108 

100 

110 

Getmal index-mmber 


87 

I 86 

! 

89 1 

00 

95 

101 

08 

102 

Hdngaky 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) 

1913 « 100 . 



1 








Agricultural and livestock products . . . 


80 

83 

80 

81 

88 

97 

— 

— 

— 

<jeimal index-number 


92 

94 

^ 92 

93 

09 

107 

- 

- 

- 

Italy 

'(Consiglio Provinciale dell’Economia 
di Milano) 

1913 •** 100 , 

National agricultural products 

356.88 

873.77 

390.97| 

1 

i 

409 . 93 I 

1 

413.48 

404.84 

474.78 

538.82 

508.76 

i. 

>' 

' y 

580.72 

General index-number 

368.63 

379.03 

386.60 

398.30 

402.58 

401.60 

459.18 

496.67 

480.69 

ms 

New Zealand 
(Census and Statistics Office) 

Average 1909*13 ■= 100 . 

Dairy ]»odttce. 

102.6 

104.8 

110.2 

113.7 

123.9 

me 

144.1 

149.8 

146.7 

147|; 

I 6 OJ' 

Meat . . . ; 

160.0 

146.5 

143.7 

15341 

154.3 

160.2 

168.2 

178.4 

170.9 

Wool . . 

59.8 

79,8 

80.2 

05.5 

102.4 

105.S 

127.4 

182.9 

188.6 

1914 

Hides, skins, and tallow ........ 

122.6 

98.9 

112.1 

104.2 

168.4 

180.9 

163.7 

196.8 

17a9 

197.6 

MisceUaneoua 

129.8 

126.0 

114.7 

180.9 

112.0 

125.2 

166.1 

141.1 

146.7 

1414 

Total agricultural products 

101,8 

107.4 

114.8 

117.8 

131.5 

180.1 

142.6 

168.6 

161J 

16M; 


{i) Z 9 ZO-Z 4 i«p. ( 2 ) January f<^owing. 
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COUNTRISfl 

AND 

CLASStFICAiriON 


i Dec. Nov. Oct. ' Sept. | August July Dec. Dec. 

I 1930 *930 1930 i *930 I 1930 *930 1929 JC9a8 


Nokwav 

i 

1 



! 


i! 

j! 



(Kgl. Sclskap for Norges Vel.) 
Average 1909-14 «= 100 . 

i 

i 



i 





Cereals 

1 90 

101 

109 

118 

! 125 

125 

m 

161 

(I) 155 

Potatoes 

15K 

155 

172 

200 

^ 117 

130 

ii 106 

130 

(I) 120 

'ork 

OS 

102 

98 

96 

95 

96 

15.3 

i 170 

(I) 141 

Other meat 

108 

102 

19.8 

203 

j 220 

218 

198 

j- 177 

(I) 199 

BgJP 

m 

170 

151 

124 

! 118 

108 

ISO 

1 184 

(I) 135 

Dairv products 

150 

158 

158 

157 

' 167 

1 156 

171 

j' 178 

(1)161 j 

Concentrated feeding stuffs 

111 

' 115 

118 

122 

j 122 

1 121 

147 

163 

(1)148 1 

Ilaize 

08 

1 97 

i 107 

114 

i 114 

108 

140 

102 

(1)148 j 

Fertilizers 

i 

Netherlands 

(Directie van den Dondbouwj 
Average 1924-23 to 1928-29 = 100 . 

05 

1 101 

106 

i 

90 

102 

[ 105 

105 

100 

(1)103 j 

Products of tlie st.il 

50 

61 

: 68 

73 

76 

42 

65 

79 

( 2 ) 68 

Animal products 

74 

77 

80 

83 

86 

88 

99 

97 

( 2 ) 95 
( 2 ) 88 

Total agricultural products 

71 

78 

77 

81 

83 

78 

89 

92 

' Agricultural wages 

. 100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

,100 

( 2 ) 100 

General miex-number ( 3 ) 

Poland 

72.4 

74.4 

: 75.1 

75.8 


77.8 

91.3 

100.1 

96.1 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) 

1927 »= 100 . 





1 

1 

j ! 

j 1 

1 


oducts of the soil | 


47.6 

’ 45 . 8 . 

49.9 

i 

56.4 ^ 

56.7 

] 02.0 

82.9 i 

73.1 

oducts of agricultural industry . . . . : 


65.4 

: 63.1 

64.9 

70.2 1 

1 78.4 

1 73.6 ! 

8.5. 1 ^ 

80.9 

ital products of plant origin 


! 56.1 

i 54.0 ■ 

57.1 

(>3.2 1 

66.9 

1 69.2 1 

S4.0 i 

76.9 

aimals ! 


i 72.7 

77.8 I 

79.9 

799 

81.0 

i 95.6 1 

96.5 

98.4 

^ry products 


97.0 

88.2 : 

79.0 

72.4 

74.9 

103.0 

127.8 

102.9 

otal products of animal origin 


84.0 

: 82.4 ; 

79.6 

76.5 

78.6 

98.9 

109.4 

100.2 

^Total agricultural products 


i 66.2 

1 64,3 i 

65.5 

68.2 

71.8 

82.2 

93.9 

85.7 

•'ertilizers j 

i 

124.7 

1 126.2 : 

126.2 

126.2 

126.2 

94.2 j 

130.6 

118.2 

126.5 

Industrial products ! 

1 

89.8 

1 90.6 ; 

91.8 

93.2 

101.1 

104.1 

103.3 

General index-number ! 

1 


78.9 

1 78.4 1 

79.6 

81.8 

83.8 

92.0 

99,5 

95.7 

Yugoslavia 

(National Bank ! 

of the kingdom of Yugoslavia) | 

1926 >» xoo. 1 



1 i 

1 ! 

1 ; 



! 

1 



Products of the soil ! 

72.5 

71.4 

77.3 ' 

78.0 


96.7 

102.3 

130.1 

118.6 

Vninmi products i 

' 80.4 

D5.1 

1 93.8 ; 

95.6 

96.7 

97.7 

95.8 

108.6 

107.2 

Industrial products 

75.2 

74.8 

75.4 ! 

78.2 

79.2 

80.7 i 

j] 

89.2 

93.9 

92.6 

General index-number 

78.0 

79.2 

80.0 i 

1 

82.8 

87.7 

88.8 1 

93.7 

104.1 

100.6 


(1) Agrlcultuiul year April i-Maith 31. — (a) Agricultural year July i-Junc 30. ~ ( 3 ) Calculated by the Central Statistical Bur- 
'll] of the Netherlands, reduced to the base 1923-1939 100. 
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RATES OF FREIGHT 


{Rates for full cargoes). 


voyagus 

Jan. 

16, 

1931 

Jan. 

9, 

1931 

Jan. 

1931 

Dec. 

26, 

1930 

Dec. 

19* 

1930 

Average 

Dec. 

1930 

Jan, 

1930 

Jan. 

1929 

Commercial 

Season 











1929-30 

1928-29 

Shipments of Wheat and Maize. 











Danube to Antwerp/llomburg .... 

(shill, p. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

14/6 

14/6 

14/6 

14/7 

u. q. 

n.q. 

16/8 

n.14/9 

Black Sea to Antwerp/Hamburg . . . 

2240 lbs.) 

lo/ioy. 

10/10H 

10/9 

lo/Wjiio/ioyg 

iio/ioy* 

n. q. 

n. q. 

u. q. 

n. q. 

St. John to Liverpool (i) 


1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

3/6 

1/6 

' 1/6 

1/6 

2/8 

1/5 

3/1 

Montreal to United Kingdom .... 


n. q. 

n.q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n.q. 

n.q. 

n. q. 

1/10 

2/10 

Gulf to United Kingdom 


(I) 1/9 

(1)1/9 

(i) 1/fl 

(■) 2/- 

(0 ih 

(i) 2/2 

2/5 

3/6 

2/6 

3/4 

New York to Liverpool (i) 


1/6 

3/6 

i 1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/7 

2/7 

1/6 

2/3 

Northern Range to U.K. and Continent 


1/7H 


1 1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/7^2 

1/10 

3/6 

1/9 

2/U 

North Pacific to United Kingdom (shill, per 2240 lbs). 

22/6 

22/6 : 

22/6 

23/- 

23/- 

23/- 

22/7 

.33/1 

22/7 

30/7 

Vancouver to Yokohama (i) (dollars p. sh. ton) . 

2.80 

2.80 1 

2.80 

2.50 

2.50 

2.50 

2.80 

4.25 

2.78 

3.85 

Ua Plata Down River (2) to U. K./Con- 



j 




1 

1 




tinent 


16/6 

: 16^| 

17/- 

17/- 

17/- 

i7/4yj| 

12/11 

24/10 

12/8 

22/1 

Da Plata Up River (3) toU. K./Cont. 

(shill, per 











tinent 

2240 lbs) 

18/8 

18/- 

18/6 

18/6 

18/6 

10/ml 

: 14/5 

20/3 

14/4 

23/7 

Karachi to U. K./ Continent (4). . . 


, 20/6 

20/6 ! 

21/- 

21/- 

20/4 

19/9 ; 

n.q. 

23/- 

n.13/4 

22/- 

Western Australia to U.K. /Continent . 


30/6 

30/- 

30/- 

30/9 

31/3 

30/4HI 

24/7 

40/7 

25/7 

38/7 

SHrPMENT.S OF RiCE. 







j 



1930 1 

1929 

Saigon to Rurope 

(shill, per 

n.25/- 

22/6 

n.20/- 

n.20/- 

ln.19/- 

n.19/6 

25/6 i 

32/- 



Burma to U.K./ Continent 

2240 lbs.) 

22/3 

22/6 

28/9 

n.20/- ! 

n.20/- 

n.19/3 1 

20/- j 

n.26/- 

n. 17/8 ' 

n. q. 


(i) Rates for pjircels by liners. - (2) "Dovm River’” indttdes the ports Buenos Aires and I^a Plata. ~ (3) ” Up River’” includes 
the ^rts on the PjiranA River as far as San I/irenzo. Cargoes from ports beyond San I.orcnzo (Colastine, Sant-F6 and Parand) are 
subject to an extra rate of freight, - (4) The original data being quoted in "scale terms 10 % is added to arrive at freights per 
2240 lbs. 


IMPORT DUTIES ON CEREALS AND FLOUR 


Changes to be made in the duties published on page 62 of thi-; Crop Report of this month. 


County 

Product 

i 

i 

Date when 
enforced | 

Original datum 

I per metric 
quintal , 

Datum 
in American 
cents per bushel 

Germany j 

Wheat imported under Customs control for the i 
preparation of wheat starch | 

1 





15-1-1931 

R. M, IX.23 

73.10 


Prof. AunSANBRO Brui, SegrOorio GtnereU* iiinuiitUOt DirMore ntpoiw^h. 





MONTHLY CROP REPORT 
AND AGRICtFLTURAL STATISTICS 

The follovnng notes refer to crop condilioHs quoted in the crop reports and in the tables, — Crop 
condition according to the sysietn of the country: Germany ^ Austria ^ Hungary, Luxemburg and Czecho- 
slovakia ; I M excellent, 2 » good, 3 » average, 4 « bad, 5 =* very bad ; France : 100 « excellent, 70 » 
gi '' good, so =*e average, 30 =» b(ui ; Lithuania, Poland, Sweden and Switzerland : 5 ~ excellent, 

4 as= fc had, I == very bad ; Netherlands : 90 = excellent, 70 = good, 60 = fairly 

good, 50 s= ,;iV^ U. S. S. R . : 5 = good, 4 = above the average, 3 == average, 2 == below average, 

1 5= bad ; Unt. *=* crop condition which promises a normal yield. — For other countries the 

system of the Im /i employed : 100 =* crop condition which promises a yield equal to the average of 
ifie last ten years. 



SUPPLIES AND REQUIREMENTS OF WHEAT 

lu the Biinotin of last >s()veniber it was estimated, on tlu* basis of the preliminary 
estimates then availalile, that the world production for 1930 slightl.y exceeded require- 
ments for c(aisum])tkm and that, as a consequence, the stocks of wheat in exivsteiiccon 
August I, having risen to the abnormally high level of 245 million centals (418 

million bus. vould experience a further increase at the end of the grain season. It 

was forecaste .irefore, that the exportable stocks to be carried over to the season 
193? -32 woi^d rt^®h the figure of 260 million centals (440 million bushels), equalling the 
maximum pre ' aisly obtained at the end of the seafson ic)28-29. Now that the data of 
wheat producti. j lust year in the northern hemisphere may l^e considered to be jiract- 
ically finally asc.ytained and estimates are |)ossessed of crops just harv^ested in the 
southern hejiiispliilKre, it is interCvSting to re-examine, in the light of modifications which 
have taken ])lace in the meantime in the data which formed the basis of the previous 
calculations the ^ifesent prospe-cts of the situation of supi)lies and requirements of wheat 
during the current season (August 1, 1930- July 31, 1931) taking into account also the 
movement of exportvS and imports in the first five months of the same season. 

Exporting covntkiks. 

North America. • — The total estimate of production in North America is slightly 
liigher than that of last November, as both the T 'Uited vStates and Oanada have made 
small increases in their preliminary estimates. The production of the two countries is 
now calculated at 749 million centals (1,249 million bu.shels) flowing an increase of 9 
million centals (14 million bushels) over the previous estimates. With regard to liome 
consumption of wheat, no new data are possessed indicating a modification of the es- 
timate of 51S million centals (863 million bushels) made in November and it is therefore 
left unchanged, subject to modification when the vSpring estimates of total stocks exist- 
ing in the two countries are available. The exportable quantities in North America, 

. ■■ ■ ; Ingl. si St. ■ 



which were calculated, on the basis of the preliminary estin^tes of production, at 430 
million centals (717 million bushels) are therefore increased by 9 million centals (14 mil- 
lion bushels), reaching a round figure of 440 million centals (730 million bushels); 

Argentina. — As the official forecast of .production in Argentina had not been 
published in November and data of stocks were lacking, it was approximately calculated 
that the exportable surplus of the new and old productions was about 120 million cen- 
tals (200 million bushels). At the end of December the Argentine Government commun- 
icated the first forecast for the new crop at 163 million centals (271 million bushels) 
and has recently published the second estimate, which, taking into account the damage 
cauvsed by weather unfavourable to ripening and harvesting, gives a lower figure of 143 
million centals (239 million buslxels). Exportable stocks from previous production eidst- 
ing on December 18, 1930 amounted to n million centals (18 million bushels) ; supplies 
for 1931 therefore amount to 154 million centals (257 million bushels) ; deducting the 
quantities necessary for home consumption and seeding purposes (54 million centds or 
90 million bushels) tliere remains available for export in 1931 the quantity of 100 million 
centals (167 million bushels). To obtain the quantity which Argentina is able to place 
at the disposal of the foreign market during the period August i, 1930- July 31, 1931, it 
is necessary to add to the quantities available on December 18, those previously exported 
from August i to December 17, which amounted to 10 million centals (17 million bushels). 
Consequently, the exportable supplies for the present season reach a round figure of no 
million centals (185 million bushels), representing a reduction of 10 million centals (15 
million bushels) compared with the November forecast. 

Australia. — For this country production is estimated at 123 million centals (205 
million bushels), with ^ reduction of a little over 5 million centals (9 million bushels) 
compared with the forecast of last November. The home consumption of Australia 
in recent years has averaged at abouj; 28 million centals (48 million bushels) with a 
maximum of about 33 million centals (55 million bushels) in 1930* Even admitting 
a later expansion of direct consumption for food and fodder corresix>nding to the 
present low prices, it does not seem prudent to make much increase compared with last 
year in the estimate of the quantity which may be absorbed by the home market, the 
more so as it seems probable that there will be a reduction in the areas to be sown under 
wheat in tlie next tliree montlis and a consequent diminution in the quantities needed 
for sowing. It is considered therefore that the Au.stralian home consumption of wlreat 
in the year 1931 may be estimated at 36 million centals (60 million bu.sliels). Subtracting 
this figure from the 123 million centals (205 million bushels) of new production, there 
remains 87 million centals (145 million bushels) available for export and adding to this 
23 million centals (39 million bushels) of exportable stocks from previous production in 
existence in the country on August i, 1930, a total quantity exportable during the season 
1930-3 1 is obtained of about no million centals (185 million bushels). 

India. — The good wheat crop obtained in India last spring after several years of 
poor or mediocre production was in excess of normal home consumption by about 33 
million centals (55 million bushels) and for this reason it was considered last November 
that tliis country would resume its T6le of wheat exporter, which it lost some years ago. 
It was anticipated, in fact, that India, while not being able to place on the market the 
total surplus calculated, owing to the probable increase of consumption in coTrespondence 
to the cuitent low' prices and the necessity to build up stocks reduced in the ^rs of 
poor production, would be in a position to export, after August j, about 18 mlliion cen* 



tals (30 million bushels). It is a fact that in the five months from August to December 
the net exports from the country were only i million centals (2 million bushels) i. e. 
4 million centals of exports and i 3 million centals of imports (4.0 million bushels of ex- 
ports and 2.2 million bushels of imports) , on the other hand, in the last few months 
imports exceeded exports and at present, the country has made large purchases of for- 
eign wheat, especially Australian 

On the other hand the information available for the next crop is not very satisfactory 
since crops in several imix)rtant producing areas have suffered damage from the drought, 
so that it seems probable that the crop will not be so abundant as last gear’s, notwith- 
standing the greater area sown. In view of thcvse considerations it seems advisable to 
exclude India from the surplus-producitig countries for the current vear and to assume 
as nil its export supplies for 1930-31. 

U. S, 5 . /?. •— Exact data are notyetavailable for wheat production in 1930, it being 
known only that the total producUon of bread and fodder grains is much above that of the 
past year, which was itself fairly plentiful In November it was conjectured that the wheat 
available for export from the Soviet Union in the present season would be in the neigh- 
bourhood of 45-55 million centals (70-go million bushels) In the first six months, how- 
ever, from I August 1930 to the end of January 1931, tliere was already exported 40 
inillioii centals (70 million bushels), though in the last week there was some slackening 
in tile export As a provisional figure 55 million centals (95 million bushels) may be 
adopted for the amount of Russian wheat exjiortable, bearing in mind once more the 
obvious reservations 


Minor La ' ho til k — Of the four Danubian countries only Rumania has modihed the 
pro\isional estimate of November, raising tlie amount harvested from 75 to 78 million 
centals (125 to 131 million bushels) The total production of these countries rises, there- 
fore, from 207 to 210 million centals (346 to 352 million bushels) It was estimated in 
November that, notwithstanding this year’s abundant whe it production, the Danubian 
countries would be 9 blc to exjiort only 30 million centals (50 million bushels), an 
amount a little interior to that of last year, assuming that the maize crop, a source 
of food supply for a considerable portion of the population, was mediocre On the basis 
of the increased estimate for Rumanian production, the estimate of exportable surplus 
for the Danubian countries reaches 35 miUioTi centals (Oo million biushels) 

It should also be borne in mind that the good harvest in Poland, for which the es- 
timate has recently been raised by six million ceiitaK (ten million bushels) permits that 
country to figure modestly on the grain market ; during tlie first vsix montlis of the pre- 
sent season it has exported about i 5 million centals (2 5 million bushels) and has still 
further amounts available for export It may therefore be calculated that the total 
export surplus for 1930-31 of the Danube countries and Poland will be round about 38 
million centals (64 million bushels) of wheat Adding to this the vsurpluses of the three 
North African countries, which appear to be greater than the four million centals 
(seven million bushels) forecast in November, a total export surplus of about 45 million 
centals (75 million bushels) is arrived at for the minor producers 

Total Exportable Qmntttm. — Summing up, the quantities of wheat available in 
the exporting countries for the supply of the importing countries in the current cereal 
year are estimated to be as follows in comparison with the preceding year. 



Exportable quantities, 

million centals mill on bushels 



1930*31 

1939-30 

1930*31 

1939-30 

Canada and United vStates 

440 

397 

730 

661 

Argentina - 

no 

no’ 

185 .. 

185 

Australia 

no 

60 

185 

100 

India 

— . 

— 

■ — 

— 

U, S. S. K. 

55 

4 

95 

7 

Danubian countries, Poland, N. Africa, etc. 

45 

42 

_ 75 

69 

Totals (round figures) . . 

760 

610 

1.270 

1,020 


The total available for 1930 so calculated leaves unaltered the estimate published in 
November, since the slight 4 icreasesm North America, the U. vS. vS. R., and the minor 
exjjorters are bjilanced b}- the decrease in Argentina and the absence of surplus in India. 

Importing cotjntriEvS. 

Europe. — With regard to reqiiirement.s for consumption it was calculated in 
November that the European countries, to cover the difference between home production 
and i)robable consumption, would have to import about 400 million centals (660 million 
bushels) compared with 303 million centals (505 million bushels) in the season ;i 929-30. 
Of this <|uantity, about 30 million centals (50 million bushels) could have been furnished 
by the surplus-producing countries of Europe itself and the remainder by overseas coun- 
tries and the vS. S. R. 

The estimate of the total ])roduction of Europe in 1930 has been slightly increased 
since November, principally ns a result of revisions in the crop estimates of Germany, 
Poland and Rumania. The total Ivuropean production is therefore changed from 803 
million centals (1,339 million bushels) as estimated in November to 818 million centals 
(1,363 million bu.shels), representing an increase of about 15 million centals (24 million 
bushels). Despite this larger supply resulting from home production, it does not ap- 
pear to be expedient to lower tlie reciuireiiients of 400 million centals (660 million bush- 
els) as forecasted in November. On the other hand, taking account of various conjectural 
data, it seems opijortime to raise it, even if only slightly. In most Eiiro]:)ean coun- 
tries customs duties on wheat have only partly compensated for the fall in prices 
that lias occurred on the markets of the countries of origin so that home prices 
of wheat are still far below those of bust season and preceding seasons. In other countries 
moreover, including some im|X)rtant wheat consuming countries, the wheat has remained 
duty free or the duty has been of negligible im]>ortance. 

It is should therefore be regarded as probable that there will be a certain expansion 
of wheat consumption in a notable proportion of the European countries, the more so 
as in this period of economic crisis and severe unemployment a large part of consumption 
is diverted to cheaper foodstuffs among which are bread and macaroni. It is therefore 
considered |X)ssible that Euroj)ean demands for wheat will average about 410 million 
centals ( 680 million bu.shels) , showing an increase of 1 o million centals (20 million bushels) 
over the November forecast. This hypothesis is supported by the statistics of im- 
ports in the first five montlis of the present season (August i -December 31) compared 
with tlie corresp<mding figures not of last year but of 1928-29, The comparison is not 
made with last year because of the fact that production in 1929 was very heavy, parti- 
cularly in the Euro]>ean importing countries, and reduced their demands on the markets 
of supply to minimum. In the year 1928-29, on the contrary, the same countries had 
a total production closely approaching that of 1930. 
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Import of wluat 

[ithtai and flour reducid to termh of iihtat 


live mtnth*. imports Fl^t mrnths imports 
AuRUst I to Auj^ust i loincemt r 31 


C untries 

*930 

19 8 

1 130 

19 8 


million Liutnh 

million Inishrls 

German} 

8 2 

187 

b 

31 I 

Aiistni 

3 2 

3 b 

5 T 

6 I 

bnum 

12 I 

11 I 

-.0 2 

18 1 

Dcnin irk 

2 b 

3 7 

4 4 

( T 

1 stoun Tinhnd Int\n bitliu'inn 

2 ’ 

2 8 


4 ^ 

^rmce 

10 8 

>12 \ 

18 0 

0 

Gr Britain md Irehnrl 

boo 

S2 6 

I lb 5 

8- ( 

Itnh 

-( 1 

10 S 

33 4 

33 

Netlu rl inds 

) - 

70 

16 ’ 

M i 

Sweden md "Notwia 

44 

1 6 

7 3 


Sv\it7trUii(l 

s 3 

4 0 

^ 8 

6- 

L/tchoslov iki i 

5 

■5 3 

5 

8 8 

J ot ils 


jp “i 

-Vi 

-45 < 


Tot il im])orts in the sc isoii ict.S zq amomitcd to million ccntils (h4g million 

bushtU) It imports in the months from J iiiii ir\ to Juh ct this vc^r irt nnintiiiiecl 
m correspondence to those of tlie s line period of 1 i tot d will be oht nned ot nc nh 
410 million lentils (6S0 million bushels) ^vllldl coiicsjionds to the cstimiU ot ]>rob ibk 
rcqmieniciits is i iliuUUd iIk)\c 

A n 1 in )f an < unit s Despite the f ict th t shipments in the first three mouths 
of the pre^'cnt st ison leiiiu td some whit below the eorrespondme; ones of list tr it 
wis estiniited list Nov ember tint the requirements of this ^roiip of countries would 
exceed those oi jg' t e ileulaled d SS niilhon eentils (140 million bushels) ind woulel 
re leh 100 million eentils (lOo inilhoii bushels) Ihe shipments of the second epiarUr 
hi\c in tact sliown i Urge incrcdNe so tint the total c[u intit's shipjied durmg the first 
SIX months ot the present se ison c" ceed the corres]X)nding ones of 1 ist season 

It ma\ be inaiiit'iined tint the Isoiember estim ite m be fulh itt lined iiid jxr 
haps even surpissed pirtieulirh if some me ms is found to stimuUte the deiinnd for 
wheat in tliini which Ins m recent months been in impe^rtmt j) iielnstr on the world 
market 

IVoild Reqwrtmint<i Summing u]) the qinntities nttess'ir\ to meet the deminds 
of the importing countries during lo^o ^1 should be 410 million centals (680 million 
bushels) for Europe md loo million (r6o million) forextrv buroixan countries tint is 
a total of 510 millions centals (840 millions bushels) 

Lnd (f Season Sfo(ks — Comparing on the one side the export surpluses oi the pie 
sent season estim ited at 760 million centals (i 270 million bushels) ind on the other the 
probable world demand estimated at 510 million centals (840 million bushels) it would 
appeal that on 31 Jiilv tg^r there will remain a carryover ot 250 million centals (430 
million bushels) into the 1931 3-2 seacoi a figure shglitly below tliat fort exist last 
November but still \ery high and only sUghtl> exceeded bv the miximum of i 
August 192Q 
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The heavy accumulation of stocks, which in recent years have exceeded 250 mii^ 
lion centals (400 million bushels), the normal amount being less than half that figure 
has caused in the current season a marked depression of wheat prices, which, as is well- 
known, have fallen to levels unprecedented in the last thirty years. In view of the ser- 
ious difficulties caused by this situation to producers throughout the world it is oppor- 
tune to examine its origin and the prospects for the current year. 

In recent years the production of wheat has shown a marked tendency to increase. 
If the average world production {excluding the TT. S. S. R. and China) for the triennia 
1925-27 and 1928-30 are compared, iiroduction is seen to have risen from the one period 
to the other from 2,070 to 2,200 million centals (from 3,450 to 3,670 million bushels). 
This increase cannot be said to be due to fortuitous circumstances, such as a series of 
exceptionally abundant harvests following on favourable meteorological conditions, 
since the average yields per acre have maintahied an almost constant level. The in- 
crease in production is related, therefore, to that in the area devoted to wheat and this 
area has, in fact, risen from around 227 million acres in 1925-27 to 242 in the succeed- 
ing trieniiium. To the increase of 15 million acres in area there correvSiwnds the yearly 
increase of 130 million centals (220 million bushels) in production. 

It must also be noted that the great development of wheat cultivation has al- 
most exclusively occurred in the four large overseas exporting countries — Canada, the 
United States, Argentina and Australia — which have together harvested during the 
period 1928-30 an average of 120 million acres against 107 in 1925-27 while in all other 
countries during the same periods there has Ijeen no considerable change — 122 millions 
against 119 . 

In 1930 the world wheat area harvested (excluding the U. S. S. R. and China) has 
reached 245 million acres and the area sown has greatly exceeded 250 million acres. 

If ill the agricultural year just commenced the areas wsown maintain the level reached 
last year there appears little probability tiuit there will be a lightening of the stocks that 
at present depress the market. In fact, in the last quinquennium the world yield per acre 
has averaged 15.2 bushels, oscillating between a minimum of 14.5 and a maximum 
of 1 6.2. On this basis it may be calculated that in normal circumstances an area of 250 
million acres (equivalent to tliat of 1930, excluding the U. S. vS. R. and China), would 
correvSpond to a production of 2,200 million centals (3,670 million bushels). Such a 
l)roduction would exceed the absorptive cajjacity of the world market, even admitting 
that consumption may be increased owing to the fall in j^rices and excepting the possibil- 
ities of production and of export of the IT. S. S. R. 

The infonnation so far available concerning areas sown to winter wheat in the 
northern hemisphere, though incomplete, do not so far show any sensible diminution 
as compared with last year, Amongst the exporting countries that have published 
estimates of the extent of autumn sowings only Rumania and Algeria show a consider- 
able reduction in comparison wduch 1930, white the others reix>rt a practically stationary 
situation ; it has been known for some time tliat the United States have reduced by 
hardly i % their important winter wheat area. In some European countries there has 
l)een reported a notable increase m tlie wheat area, due to substitution of rye for wheat. 
Besides, there has been a marked increase in the U. S. S. R,, and a distinct increase in 
India. It remains to be seen what will be the course of tlie next sowings of spring 
wheats especially important in Canada, the United States, and the U. S, S. E., and 
later, the sowings in Argentina and Australia. 

, The, condition of the winter crops during January was fairly g6od thtoughout al- 
movst tlie whole of Europe. The winter has been very mild and days of severe cold, rather 



infrequent. In some countries excessive rain and weeds have been reported. In the 
United* States there was a long period of dry weather, which caused some anxiety for the 
crops. In the first half of February there was, however, precipitation, wliich, though 
not in the quantity desired, ameliorated the condition of winter crops, which was con- 
sidered as fairly satisfactory. In India the rains appear to have arrived too late to com- 
j)ensaie for the damage caused by the preceding drought and a crop less i^lentifirl 
than last year’s is expected. 

G. C. 

CEREALS 

Austria : In the first week of January mild weather continued but toward the mid- 
dle of the month a sharp fall in temperature occurred and in the latter half of the month 
weather was rather cold. In the northern Alps a considerable amount of snow fell, but 
in the south and east of the country precipitation was scanty. 

Due to the mild weather winter sowings have a good appearance. On i February 
crop condition was as follows : winter wheat 2.4 (against 2.4 on i January 1931 and 2.5 
oil I February 1930) ; winter rye 2.4 (2.2 and 2.4) ; winter barley 2.4 (2.4 and 2.5). 

Bulgaria : The crop condition of winter cereals is excellent. No damage is reix)rted 
due to frost as the ground is everywhere covered with snow which in the first half of 
January varied from 5 to 10 cm. in depth. Weather during January was fine and during 
the latter half of tlie month temi^eratures were higher tlxan usual, causing the snow 
to melt. In the last two or three days of January there w'ere frequent falls of snow’ 
throughout practically the w’hole of the country. 

Irish Free State : Weather in January was mild and no damage was caused to 
any crops in the ground. Germination was regular and the crops are in vigorous condi- 
tion. Practically no additional so wrings of winter grain were made owning to the wet 
condition of the soil. F'armers retained the seed in hopes of sowing in P'ebruary. Culti- 
vation preparatory to spring sowings is being carried out under average conditions. 

France : I'he dry cold W’eather of the second week of J anuary did not last long ; 
the latter half of January and the begiiming of February were marked by excessively 
wet and mild w^eather, save in the southeastern region. These conditions were unfavour- 
able to wheat, w’liich suffered on lowlying and wet lands, and not a few thin areas are 
reported, some to be resowm, and it is feared that brairding will be jwor. Tow’ards 7 Feb- 
ruary the weatlier bectunie colder. In the Southeast the crops which had been very 
good, suffered somew’hat from frasts at the end of January, the depth of snow being in- 
sufficient for protection. Oats, rye and barley have a better apjxearance. Cultivation 
has been very difficult, in several regions since the end of January even impossible ; only 
very little wheat has been sown since i January and preparation for spring sowings is 
backward. Threshing has been hindered by the wet w’eather, and the gram threshed 
is often moist and of low specific gravity. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland : Though tlie weather in January varied consider- 
ably throughout the area it has continued to be comparatively mild. The occasional 
frosts ^re not sjufficJently prolonged to l>e of much benefit to the land. Precipitation 
was in g^er^al exces^ve, In Northern Ireland and on heavy and low-lying lands in 
I^gl0d >ah4 Wdes work was backwa^^ tliough in Scotland and on medium and light 
land<^ in inland and Wajes prc^ss was good and arrears of ploughing were overtaken 
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Gernuiny . . .i 

4,32ii 

106 . 9 ! — 

10,379 90.4! — 

494 

101.6 

— 

- — 

_ . 

-- 

Bulgaria. . . .1 

2,908; 

KKJ.rtI 110.8 

583 95.0 1 J30.9> 

514 

100.0 

117.3 

— 

— 

— 

Finlimd . , . .1 

32| 

108.0! 182.(V 

.556 lOO.Ol »8,6 

— 

— 


— 

— 


Italy 1 

11,893! 

101 . 1 : - 

— j — 


— 


— . 

— 



Uthoania , . . 

410; 

118.3i I82.r» 

1,136 116.6, — 

— 

— 


■ — ■ 


— 

Rumania . , . 

6,047, 

88.0 1 85.7 

792 ; 86.6i 121.6 

247 

76.4 

98.0 


~ 


krairui .... 

13,002 

U2J)ir) 191.4 

12,867 93.6^)101.1 

- 

i 

! i 


- 

j 

i 

Canada .... 

I S 04 ! 

8.1.8! 94.4 

944 : 81. Ol 147.8 



j -- 

j 

i ! 



United States . 

! 42,042; 

98.0, 98.6 

(2) 1,68,3 2)104.1.2)109.2 

— 

i 

: 

i 


1 

British India. . 

j 30,3041 

103.6! 99.7 

~ 

- 

j 

1 .... 

- 1 

1 .... 

! *'■ 

Algeria 

2,958 i 

84.9' 01 . 0 ' 

5 142.4 144.1 

2,966 

! 87.0 1 

1 92.1)! 

i 

82.4 

81). I. 

Trip^Htania . 

! 17i 

uo.oi — i 

. — - 1 

371 

ISO.Oi 

. — ' 

\ 1 

i 

i 

Tunis 

1 1,730: 

100.0. 100.(^ 

i 

1 

! 

1 

lOO.Oi 

79.5 

; 99 

' 100.0 

94.7 


(1} P<!roctit(ijgf of the meat! for 1924/25 to 1927/28. — - (2) AcjeaKe sowa fr)r grain nllowaiu^e being made for aver- 
age diversion io other uses. 


in several areas, hi Xortlierii Ireland it is reported that the continued bad weather 
has resulted in a decrease in the area laid down to wheat and that some farmers have 
delayed sowing the cro]) until February. The comparati\'ely mild weather has been 
favourable to the growth of autumn-vSowu com and crop condition at the end of January 
was generally good, though drier weather would be teieficial. Wheat was regular and 
healthy, though on wet lands in England and Wales a little lo.ss of colour was reported. 
Autumn sowings of barley, though small, were generally satisfactory. Oats were prom- 
ising, though in some areas gro^yth w^as rather slow and the i^lant lacked colour. Rye 
was generally a strong ]>lant. 

In Scotland it would appear from the latest estimates c;f area sown that tliere will 
be a further diminution this year in the acreage under wheat. In several districts the 
acreage is said to be smaller tlian that of last year by 510 %. 

St(X’ks of cereals remaining on farms on 1 January 1931 in England and Wales 
were, as was to be expected in view of the lower production in 1930, appreciably less than 
at the corresponding date in 1930, tlie reduction being especially pronounced in the case 
of barley, 'rhe following is a comparative table: 

Cereal Stocks on farms in England and Wales. 

I Jan. 1931 1 Jan. 1930 

1000 Ions % 1930 crop 1000 tons % 1929 crop 

751.8 56 8I9.() 54 

5314 5b 562.5 44 : 

293.0 40 418.6 42 


Oats . 
Wlieat. 
Barley, 
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The estimates of cereal production in Northern Ireland now available are given in 
the following comparative table: 

Cereal ProdticHon in Northern Ireland'. 

1930*31 0/ — % of 1924-35/ 

1000 centals 

Oats 6,209 

Wheat 102 

Barley 48 

Hungary : In the five weeks from December 10, 1930 to January 16 of this year, the 
weather has been characterivSed by mild temperatures and frequent and abundant precipi- 
tation. Towards tlxe end of the period considered the temperature gradually began to 
fall. The larger part of precipitation fell in the form of snow. 

Winter sowings sprouted tmiformly and began the winter in sufficiently vigourous 
condition. Field mice caused occasional damage to the sowings. Towards the middle 
of January, the snow cover afforded adequate protection for the sowings although a 
<leeper cover was desirable in some regions. 

(Telegram of 23 F'ebriiary) ; Weather is favourable to autiunn sowings. Sporadic 
damage has Ixeeti cau.sed Ixy frosts. 

Italy : During the first fortnight of January weather was changeable with 
prevalently low temperatures. Only in some provinces frosts caused slight damage. 
In the few localities where the weather was distinctly unfavourable work slackened or 
was suspended. Sowings are on the whole in good condition. In the second half of the 
month snow was plentiful, especially in the mountain zones. Frosts have not caused any 
further damage to crops. Almost everywhere seasonal operations for sowing have made 
good progress. Cereals sowing.s are vigorous. Fieldmice continue to infest certain 
sections in the South. 

Latvia : The average temperature for January was a little below the normal. At 
first it was moderately cold, then towards the end of the month it became colder. Snow- 
fall was heavy and in some mountain regions reached a depth of 28 inches. 

Lithuania : The winter has been rather severe with a fair amount of snow. Winter 
cereal sowmgs were effected under relatively good conditions and germination was 
regular and uniform. 

Rumania : At the beginning of February the fields were covered with snow in the 
provinces of Bessarabia, Bukovina and Moldavia, and also in the mountain and hill 
regions of the remaining provinces. In the plain the snow is generally not thick ; in some 
districts the soil was quite bare. Condition of the sowings, however, was satisfactory. 
Frost in the last ten days of January cau.sed no damage to the sowings. 

Yugoslavia : In the first decade of January the weather was variable with abundant 
snow, though temperatures remained mild. In the last two decades of the month the 
clear, cold weather with night frosts lasted up to the end of the month, without, however, 
causing damage to sowings, which are well protected by snow. 

Argentina ; In the following table are given the second series of estimates of produc- 
tion of cereals in Argentina, which are considerably below. the forecasts made in 
D^ember due to frequent rainfall in the final ripening period and during harvesting 
operations : 


1000 bashds 

/o 

X 9 si 8-29 

19,403 

96.7 

99.9 

171 

120.2 

94.0 

99 

116.8 
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Average Percentages 




1930-31 

1929-30 

1924-25 
to 1928-29 

1929*30 

- 1 100 

Aver. 

roo 

wheat .... 

. . . . (1000 centals) 

(looo bu.shels) 

143.301 

238,830 

97,547 

162,575 

149,246 ( 

24S.739 ( 

146.9 

96.0 

Barley .... 

.... (1000 centals) 

(1000 bushels) 

(>.834 

14,238 

7.743 

16.132 

7,082 1 

14,755 1 

88.3 

96.5 

Oats .... 

. . . . (rooo centals) 
(1000 bushels) 

15,873 

49,604 

21,854 

68,294 

20,328 ) 
63.526 i 

72.6 

78.1 

Rye .... 

.... (1000 centals) 
(1000 bu.shels) 

2,646 

• 4.724 

2,465 

4,401 

3.022 j 

5,397 ! 

107.3 

87-5 


Wheat stocks available for export on February 14 are officially estimated at alxuit 
88.2 million centals (147 million bushels). 

United States : During the last week of January the crop condition of winter wheat 
remained good but some deterioration was reported to the I)e])artment of Agriculture 
resulting from the lack of snow cov^er, especially in the Ohio valley, where there was 
vsome damage caused by thawing and freezing ; in this area however, condition was 
still fair to good with deterioration noted in some parts, The unfavourable feature is 
the lack of soil moisture, especially as relates to the subsoil, over a large area from the 
central Mississi]>pi valley eastward and particularly in the Ohio valley. 

In the southwestern parts of the belt condition of the crop remains satisfactory t)ut 
moi.sture is needed in many sections, although no materially unfavourable effects have 
yet l)cen observed ; in this area the mild weather favoured wheat and prex)arations for 
vSpring grain seeding made more than normal advmice. The absence of snow in central 
Rocky Mountain regions was very unfavourable for winter grains especially in Wyoming 
where winds were detrhneiital. Moderate temperatures and more or less gener.al precipi- 
tation were helpful in the Pacific vStates. Winter grains are doing well in the Southeast 
but moisture is needed in the middle Atlantic vsections. 

In the first week of Fel>ruary, according to further telegraphic information receivtM:! 
from the Dei)artment of Agriculture at Washington, winter wheat suffered slight damage 
for want of snow^ cover and damper weather w'as also desired. In the vSecond week 
conditions rather improved ; the drought was largely relieved but still more rain w\'us 
needed ; snowfall was partial. Crop condition of winter wheat on al)out February ri 
was good. 

India : Exceiff for light rains at the end of January, weather during the month 
was dry and at the beginning of February rain was badly needed. The condition and 
jnospects of crops was average to good on irrigated areas and below the average to aver- 
age on unirrigated areas. In the United Provinces local damage to crops is reported 
due to insects, frost and want of rain but at tlie end of January crops were doing well. 

According to a telegram received from the Government of India on February 17th 
the second estimate of the area under wheat in the Punjab for the season 1930-31 is 
10,866,000 acres against 11,029,000 in 1929-30 and 10,774,000, the average for the pre- 
ceding five seasons ; xiercentagcs 98.5 and 100.9 respectively. Condition of wheat was 
90 % of the normal compared with 98 % at the corresponding iieriod of 1930. 

Japan : In January weather conditions were favourable to germination of wheat 
and barley, which w^ere regular and uniform. 
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Palestine : S(3 wings have been effected under good conditions. Germination has 
taken place in a regular and uniform manner. The outlook for the development of crops 
is satisfactory at present, and there is every prospect of a very good return. Weather 
conditions have been excellent. »Seasonable rains, interspersed with spells of fine, 
warm weather, have brought on the a fir sown crops (i. c. winter cereals sown before the 
advent of the autumn rains) rapidly. Afir wheat and barley are well advanced through- 
out tlie country and in some places growth is so luxuriant that both crops will have to 
be grazed or cut. A good deal of the winter sown wheat and barley is above ground ; 
.sowing is still in progress throughout the country. Prices of barley show a vSlight increase, 
but wheat remains steady. Oats .sowing has been completed. Good germination and 
forward growth are noted. 

Turkey : In the first decude of February teinjjerature fell in the Sniynia r(^gioii. 
There was continued rain and lowhdng lands were flooded. 

Algeria : I'lie first sowings w-erc* effected under very difficult conditions, through 
lack of rain ; those of December and Janutuy how^ever, were favoured l)y good conditions, 
rains having fallen in that period, tliough tliCvSe delayed the work at the end of Decem- 
ber and beginning of January. After lo Jmiuary the weather was fairly good on the 
whole and favourable to crops. 

The following table gives the areas sown at different ])eriods of the year and also 
tile final figures for areas harvested in previous years. 

Percentages 



193T 

Average 

1930 19-5-1929 

Thousand acrc‘4 

1930 
- 100 

Average 
- 100 

Wheat : 

vSo wings on i January .... 

. . . 2,476 

3,237 

2 , 8f»9 

76.5 

86.3 

)i » I February .... 

. . . 2,958 

3.4S4 

3,251 

85.0 

91 .0 

Total area .sowii on t March. . 

. . . — 

3,608 

3.338 


-- 

Area harve.sted 

. . . 

3,944 

3.654 

— 

-- 

Barley : 

vSt^wings on i January .... 

. . . ^.555 

3.287 

3,020 

77.7 

84.6 

)» x 1 Februarj' .... 

. . . 2.965 

3,4^0 

3.193 

0 

CO 

92.9 

Total area sown tm i March . 

. . . — 

3,472 

3.247 

— 

-- 

Area harvested 

... — 

3,602 

3,445 

-- 


Oats : 

vSowings on i January .... 

. . . 494 

556 

. 526 

88.9 

93-7 

» » I February. . . . 

. . . 519 

630 

583 

82.4 

89.0 

Area harvested 

. . . — 

633 

' 605 

— 

— 


Examination of the table shows on the one hand that the figure given on i February 
may be considered as an approximate estimate of total area sown, on the other hand that 
this approximate estimate is considerably below the final figure of total area ; however. 
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witli the exception of 1925, for which the figures for J anuary and February are incomplete, 
the deviation has never been greater than 494,000 acres for wheat and. 395, 000 for bar- 
ley. It may, therefore, be estimated that the total area on which the crop will be har- 
vCvSted will not reach 3,460,000 acres for wheat and that this will consequently be the 
])Oorest crop since 1923 in Algeria, while the area of barley harvested will be less than 

3.361.000 acres, which though inferior to the areas harvested since 1929 will not show 
such a great deviation. 

The total area devoted to cereals on i February 1931 is 6,447,000 acres against 

7.527.000 in 1930 and 7,006,000 on the average of the years 1925-29. 

Germination of December sowings has been hindered by the drought and brairding 
has been irregular : brairding of sowings made at the end of December and in January 
has been good and the weather in January has been favourable to young cereals. 

- Egypt : Weather condit ions in J anuary were favourable to growth which was nor* 
mal for wheat and good for barley. Tlie rain which fell during the month in Lower- 
a favourable effect on plants, particularly those which had not been watered 
before the winter clo.sures (December 30th) and are therefore watered by means of arte- 
sian wells. The growth of late-sown areas is making slow progress owing to cold weatlier 
and delay in sowing. Flowering has started in some early-sown areas in Payum Province. 

Idle crop condition of wheat and barley on February t was 1 00, the same as on 
January i this year and February j. 1930. 

Kenya : The area of wh:Mt harvxsted in 1930 was 74,300 acres against 63,200 
ill 1929 and 51,900, the five-year mean (percentages 117.5 and 143.3). Production was 
625,300 centals (1,042,200 bushels) against 58(), 900 (978,200) in t 92(^ and 265,500 (442,500) 
the fivx-year mean (percentages 106.5 235.5). 

Tunis : Sowing has been effected under good conditions in the North : in the Cen- 
tre and South it was hindered by drought up to the end of December, but from this 
date was favoured by general rain ovxr the whole territory. Germination was regular 
in the North and more or le.ss irregular in the Centre and vSoiith according to district. 

Tlte figure for the area sown as on February i is the same as that for January 1 ; 
the area under cereals this year is about the same as last year. 

Spring field work is proceeding under good conditions. 

Union of South Africa : The final estimates for production of winter crops on 
European holdings have been issued and are as follows, the figures for 1929 and the 
mean of 1924-28 being given for comparison. The data refer to grain only. 

Percentages 




1930 

1929 

1924-2 8 

1929 

sa lOO 

1924-28 

TOO 

Wheat . . . 

(1000 cent.) 

(1000 bush.) 

6,108 

TO, 180 

6,684 

11,140 

4.332 j 
7,220 ) 

91.4 

141.0 

Oats . . • . 

(1000 bush.) 

1,^95 

5.920 

3.293 

10,289 

2,101 j 

6.567 ( 

57-5 

90.2 

Barley . , . 

{1000 bush.) 

502 

1,046 

1,006 

2,097 

5xB j 

1,079 ( 

49-9 

969 


Though production for 1930 shows a reduction on that of 1929, it has to be remem- 
bered that the latter was a record year. The reduction in wheat production in the cur- 
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rent season has taken place despite the increase of area by 20.7 % as compared with 
last season. Reduced yields are due chiefly to the dryness of the winter and early spring. 
In the Transvaal the spell of cold weather and frost in September-October also somewhat 
affected yields. A fair amount of damage was also caused by lice in the southeastern 
districts of the Orange Free vState. Damage by rust is also reported in various areas 
of the vsouthwest and south coast districts of Cape Province, but on the whole tlie wheat 
crop has been comparatively free of this disease and the grain should by of high quality. 

This season's wheat j)roduction is estimated to cover rather under 70 % of the coun- 
try's requirements. It is expected that the area under wheat will be maintained or in- 
creased at the expense of other winter crops, in view- of the re.strictions on wheal imjwrts 
and the unsatisfactory prices for the other cereals. 

Australia. (Telegram of 16 February) : Harvesting has been delayed by misea- 
sonable weather and the quality of the grain affected by the rains. Yields vary in 
all States from fair to good except in Western Australia, wdiere ex])ectations have been 
surpassed. 

New Zealand. (Telegram of 9 February) ; According to the fir.st evStimate. j^roduc- 
tion for 1930-31 is as fonow\s, the final figures for last yeiir and for the preceding quinquen- 
nium being given for conqiarison : 

AvcraRc Pmx-nt.'iKes 




1930-31 

1929-30 

1924-25/ 

1928-29 

j 939.30 
- too 

.\vc*rimo 
- 100 

Wheat 

.... (1000 cent.) 

(1000 bush.) 

3,900 

6,500 

4,344 

7,240 

4, 3(17 ( 

7,278 ( 

89.8 

893 

Oats 

.... (1000 cent.) 

(1000 bush.) 

1,381 

1,314 

1,171 

3,t>59 

1,696 / 
5 i 299 \ 

117.9 

Si. 4 

Barley 

.... (tooo cent.) 

(1000 bush.) 

398 

828 

378 

786 

462 1 
962 i 

^05.3 

86.0 


The data refer to cereals for tlireshing only. 


MAIZE 


France : The following table gives the area, production and yield for 1930, compared 
with those of preceding years. 

AveraKi- Percenlaues 

1930 1929 1924-28 iQ <- 100 Avt'T. ^ 100 


Area 

. . . (1000 acres) 

762 

852 

849 

8 y .5 

89.7 

Production . . 

. . . (1000 cent.) 

12>333 

1 1 ,002 

9,358 ) 

112.1 

131. 8 


(1000 bush.) 

22,023 

19,646 

16,711 ( 


Yield 

. , . (cent.p. acre) 
(bush.p. acre) 

16.2 

28,9 

12.9 

23.1 

II.O ( 

19.7 ' 


148.0 


This year's crop is tlie best since 1914, though area shows a further decrease. Pro- 
duction is only 375,000 centals (669,000 bushels) below the 1909-13 average, yield per 
acre being the highest so far recorded in France. 

Kenya : The area harvested for maize in 1930 was 212,800 acres against 234,000 in * 
1929 and 169,100, the average of the preceding quinquennium (percentages: 90.9 and 125.8). 
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Production is 3,569,000 centals (6,374,000 bushels) against 3,717,000 (6,638,000) 
in 1929 and 2,089,000 (3,730,000) the five-year mean (percentages: 96.0 and 170.9). 

Union of South A frica : Indications so far are that the area this season is considerably 
reduced owing to the very dry spring. Rains have fallen generally over the maize belt 
since the end of December but too late to enable any subsequent plantings on the high- 
veld to mature before the early winter frosts. 


RICE 

Colombia : An organization luis been formed in the Department of FJ Valle to en- 
gage in the cultivation of rice in the lowlands along the Cauca River. It is considered 
that at least 7,400 acres wn'll be planted to this crop. 

India : l^xcept fcjr scattered showers at the end of J anuary no rain fell during the 
month in Bengal ; much pre])aratory tillage for autumn crops has been done. 

Indo-China : In Tonkin flowering and spiking of eight-, nine-, and ten-month varie- 
ties, as W'ell as rii>ening of the first, early varieties, took ]flace under good conditions and 
g(x)d yields are expected. 

Karly eight-month varieties, which had suffered from the drought, had resumed 
normal vegetation in North -Annam and South-Central-Aimam, thanks to the rains of 
September and gave promise of good yields, but in North-Central and vSouth- Annam 
the crop has been deficient, owning to tlie drought followed by the floods. vSeasonal and 
late varieties (ten-, ele^'eii-. tweh e-month) had a satisfactory appearance at the end of 
September. 

In Cochin-China ex])ectations w^ere good, the crop not having suffered from the 
drought. 

In Cambodia and Taos the rains at tlie end of September nearly e\ erywhere conij)en- 
sated for the effects of the drought and an average crop w^as anticipated, in Camlxjdia 
siii)erior to that of last year. 

Japan : According to the most recent estimate production in 1930-31 is 266,446,000 
centals (592,091,000 bu.sliesl), 112.2 % of that of 1929-30 and 113.3% of the five-year 
mean. 


POTATOES 

Data are now available for the crop in France, which oocux>ies third place amongst 
the leading Kiiropean producers (excluding the U. S. vS. R.). The rather pessimistic 
forecasts are entirely confirmed ; the 1930 crop is in fact nearly 20 % inferior to that 
of 1929, though the latter, it should be remembered, wras the largest since 1910 
(excluding the exceptional croji of 1927) ; the jiresent crop is even 5 % below tlie mean 
of the preceding five years. In view^ of the importance of Prance as a potato producer 
its smaller crop and the relatively poor crops with respect to last year in Poland,' Cze- 
choslovakia and Great Britain have had a considerable repercussion on the Kuropean 
total, which is more than 6 % inferior to that of 1929, a record crop, though still 10.4 % 
above the xireceding quinquennial mean. The total crop of the countries for which data 
are at present available, which made up nine-tenths of the world production in 1929, is 
5,4 % below that of last year but 8,7 % above the mean. 
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France : The restilts of the 1930 season 
those of previous years. 

- 1930 

Area (1000 acres) 3,491 

l*ro(luction .... (1000 cent.) 296,060 

(1000 bush.) 493,423 
. (cent, per acre) 84,8 
(bush, per acre) 141.3 


are compared in the following table with 

Percentage 


1929 

.Average 

I 924-.28 

1929 

- . XOO 

Aver. 

100 

3M4 

3.637 

95.8 

96.0 

366,368 

610,601 

310.732 i 
317.877 ' 

80.8 

95 3 

100,5 

167.6 

85.4 1 

1.12.4 i 

84.2 

97-3 


Yield . . 


Yields are tlius about average, and the slight decrease in production is due rather 
to the decrease in area. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland : Production in Northern Ireland for 1930 is 
estimated at 19,184,000 (dentals (31,974,000 bushels) a decrease of 23.8 % on the produc- 
tion of 1929 and of 18.8 % on the mean of 1924-25. 

In Scotland re^xnts are on the whole disap]3ointing, complaints of disease and rot 
being received from many areas ; second early varieties are especially affected. 

In England and Wales the stocks vStill on farms on i January 1931 amounted to 
1,346,000 tons (4() % of the 1930 crop) as compared with 2,098,000 tons (58 % of the 
1929 crop) on the corresponding date last year, when, following on an exceptionally 
good (Top the stocks wen* unusually high. 

Uruguay : Announcement was made that more than 3,000 tons of choice seed pot- 
atoes had already been distributed to fanners throughout the Republic by the OflBcial 
Seed CommivSsion for the season 1930-31. This seed, which is being sold at reasonable 
prices in order to encourage production, is transported to ]3urchasers free of charge by 
the Central Railway. 


SUGAR SEASON 

In the table of cane-sugar production here published all producing countries are not 
included, 'the countries for which it has not been possible to obtain sufficiently exact 
data are excluded, but those here considered account for about (>5 % of the total and 
afford a general idea of the season’s prospects. 

There is an increase in cane-sugar production with respect to last season in AvSia 
and Africa ; in Oceania ])ro(iuction remains practically the same ; in America there is a 
marked decrease. The increase in Asia is due mainly to British India, where, with the 
increase in area cultivated to cane and with favourable weather conditions, production 
has exceeded that of 1929-30 by 15%. The increase in Japan is also imjx)rtant ; 
that in Java is smaller. In Africa, too, production is greater, due to the Union of 
{■^outh Africa where production has increased by one-third as c<3mpared with 1929-30. 

The marked decrease in the estimates for America is the chief cause of that in the 
world total, and depends in great part on the restrictions imposed in Cuba. That country 
will, indeed, carry the greater part of the vsacrifices necessitated by the i^resent crisis. 
Excluding Cuba, the total American production will be 63,881,000 centals (3,218,940 
short tons), that is, 97 % of the 1929-30 total, and world production will be 286,086,000 
centals (14,328,600 .short tons), an increase of 3.0 % on last season. 
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Since the War there has been a steady increase in the area, which this year exceeds 
the 1909-13 average. Yield per acre is this year the highest since 1881-82 and produc- 
tion has reached only 4 14 million centals (0,2 million short tons). 

U. 5 . S. R, : On 20th January last 61 factories had finished work for the season. 
Manufacture was continued by 104 factories with interruptions due to fuel shortage. 
Stocks of beet on 2otli January amounted to about 37,479,000 centals (1,874,000 sh. 
tons) and their conservation became convstantly more difficult, especially in some areas 
having mild temperatures. I'lie total production of white sugar from the beginning of 
the season to 20th January lUvSt was 31,967,000 centals (1,598,000 sli. tons). 

Production of Beat Sugar {raw). 



Production 

i-September 31-January 


Tfdal production during the season 


% 1930-31 

COUNTRIES 

1930*31 ! 1929-30 

1 

thousand cmitals 

i 

J930-31 ! 1929 30 

i 

short tons 

thousand ct 

i Average 
1924-25 
to 1928-29 

■ntals 

short tons 

1 Average 

1924-25 

: to i 928'29 

1929-30 

* 100 

Aver- 

age 

100 

Germany 

1 ! 

!(2) 62,708! (3)42,425 

i(2) 

2,635,.367 

(2) 

2,121,197 

1 

! 55,311 

4:1,754! :i6,88.5 

2,765, 495( 

2,187,694; l,844,2lJ 

126,0 

150.0 

Austria 

! 3,295! 2,fir>4i 104,761 

132,695 

i 3.35:1 

2.654i 1,986 

167,700 

1.32.700: 99,:107 

126.0 

169.0 

Belgium 

— 


1 — , 

— . 

. 6,963i 5,469 

: 6,596 

300,000! 

273,4301 329,791 

109.0 

90.0 

Bulgaria 

1 

— 


— 

! 1.084 

816: 617 

54,200; 

40,8(H)i .30,8:36 

133.0 

176.0 

Denmark 

1 — 

— 


— 

I 3,082 

2,9.54i 3,337 

181,000! 

14 7,708 i 160,840 

126.0 

110.0 

Spain 

1 — 

— 


-- 

i 6,125 

4,880: 4,95.5 

:i06,26()i 

244,017! 247.731 

125.0 

124.0 

Irish Free State. . . 

1 .'iOS' 510 

28,392 

25,485 

568 

511 

41]| 

28,.392: 

2.5,537 

20,563 

lll.O 

138.0 

Finland 

— 



. — 

! 82 

5( 

60 

4.079: 

2,790, :},017 

146.0 

136.0 

I't-ance 

— 

.... 



j 26,169 

19,786 

17,66711 1,308,455) 

989,275 

883, :U5 

1:52.0 

148.0 

Great Brituiu .... 




— 

1 10,098 

7.039j 2,923; 

504,925': 

351,927 

146,1.58t 

143,0 

345.0 

Hungary 

(3) 5,151 

(2) 5,395 



(3)257,706 

(3)269,741 

.5,154 

5.442; 4,189: 

257,706; 

272,083 1 209,472 

96.t) 

123.0 

Italy 

— 


... 

9.084 

9.597! ’ 6,927: 

187'{3) 44i 

464,203: 

479,8461 346, .353 

96.0 

181.0 

T^tvia 

— 


— 

— 

265 

13,228! 

9.;i48i(3) 2,205 

141.0 

600.0 

Netherlands 

— 

— 

__ 

— 

6.:{93! 5.723i 6,477! 

:i20.noo: 

286,170! 323,827 

112.0 

99.0 

FoLind 

— 





16,5:15 

20.1921 J:?,029i 

830,000: 

1,(K)9,.597 

651.433 

82.0 

127.0 

Rumania 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2,866 

1,8131 2,778! 

140.000! 

9i),040 

1.38.875 

168.0 

108.0 

Sweden 

— 

— 




3,748 

2.678 

2,940, 

187,391 1 

1.33,884 

146,984 

140.0 

127.0 

Switzerland 


— 

— 

— 

99 

99 1.51 

.5,()00j 

4,940! 7,572 

KXl.O 

65,0 

Czechoslovakia. . . 

24,905 

22,470 

1,246,249 

1,123.495 

24,937 

22,8221 27,747! 

121(3) 76! 

1,246,831! 

1,141,0751 1,:387,334 

109.0 

90.0 

Turkey 

— 

... 

— 

... 

214 

10,700 

6,0461(3) 3,780 

177.0 

283.0 

Vugo^avia 

-- 

— 


— 

2,206 

2,686 

2,007j 

100, (XX): 

1.34,299 

100,309 

82,0 

110.0 

Europe, totals , . a) 

- 

- 


- 

183,925 

169,279 

141,802 

9,188,5051 

7,963,826 

7,090,011 

115.0 

180.0 

U. S. S, R 

— 

— 

.... 

j 

39,022 

38,140 

22,0641 

1,950,000: 

907, (X)0 

1,10.3,202 

216.0 

177.0 

Europe, totals. . b) 

-- 

- 

... 

- ! 

222,947 

177,419 

163,866'^ 11,138,5051 

8,870,826 

8,193,213 

126.0 

136.0 

Canada 




i 

948 

789 

8061 

47.:i99; 

39,4.31 

40,293 

120,0 

118.0 

United States. . . . 

— 

— 


-- 

26,932 

23,136 

22,973| 

],,346,500; 

1,157,000 

1,148,625 

116.0 

117.0 

Totals, North A merica 


-- 

- 


27^80 

23,925 

25,779 

1,S93,899\ 

1,196,431 

1,188.920 

117.0 

117.0 

•Korea 

1 








16 


I 

814 

564 



• Japan 


— 

— 

— 


600 



;k),(X)0 

23,9261 



Oeneral totals . ^ Jj 

j 





— . 1 

211,895 

183,294 

165,581; ; 19,582,464 

9,169,1S5Y 

8,218,931 

116.0 

128.6 

~ 1 

— 

— 

- ! 

mm 

201,344 

181,64:^1 12,532,464 19.06T,257 

9,382,13:^ 

125.0 

134 6 


* Countries not included in the totals. — a) Not including U.S.S.R. - b) Including U.S.S.R. ™ (i) Approximate data. - (2) Produc- 
tion at the end of December. - (3) Average 1926-27 to 1928-39. 


Formosa : The cane ground during the campaign 1930-31 amounted to 133,684,000 
centals (6,684,000 short tons) against 140,487,000 (7,024,000) in 1929-30 and 118,588,000 
(5,929,000) the mean of the preceding quinquennium. Percentages 95.2 and 112.7. 
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India : The final estimate of the area under sugar cane in 1930-31 is 2,777,000 acres 
compared with 2,515,000 the previous year and 2,732,000, the average of i924>25]to 
1928-29 ; percentages : 110.4 and 101.6. 

Planting of sugar cane in Bengal progressed favourably during January. 

Indo-China : In Annam and Cochin-China tlie growth of autumn^cane was good. 

Palestine : Crop is being harvested. 

Egypt : During December and J anuary weather was wanner than usual and there- 
fore very favourable to an advanced maturity and harvesting of crop. Cutting for local 
consumption and for native producers of mola.s.ses was in progress, as also for supply 
to sugar factorries.. The Kom-Ombo sugar factory started work on December 18th, 
and the other factories some time after. Yield is above the average by 2 %. Prepa- 
ration of land for the oncoming crop is going on. 

The crop condition of sugar cane on Febmary i was 102, against 103 on January 
1931 and 102 on February i, 1930. 

Union of South Africa : All South Coast mills had completed the 1930-31 campaign 
by the end of December. Crop condition in Decemlxjr was 5 % below normal. Rain- 
fall was somewhat irregular, ranging from 2.48 inches in Zululand to 6.04 inches on the 
South Coast. 

Australia. (Telegram of 13 February) : Beneficial rains have fallen and, with contin- 
uance of favourable growing conditions, the crop will be satisfactory. 


VINES 

The Wine Trade Situation in the Producing Countries of Central and Eastern 

Europe at the benning of the 1930-31 season. 

The following survey of the market situation in the wine-producing cotuitries of 
Central and I^yastern P)urope is a continuation of last month's study. It must be 
pointed out that no study of tliis subject can give very precise results owing to the 
almost complete abvsence of data concerning actual internal coUvSimiption and end-of- 
season stocks. 

Greece : Though not one of the more important producers Greece takes third place 
amongst countries supplying the world-market. In recent years it has exported 40-50 % 
of its total production. 

The above table shows that from 1925-26 inclUvSive there has been (i) a growth of 
the export trade ; (2) a fairly close relation between variations in export and in produc- 
tion. It is notable that in 1928-29, with a production of over 2,860,000 Imperial gallons 
(3.430,000 American gallons) or alxnit two-thirds of the 1924-25 production the apparent 
consumption has increased by only 4,620,000 Imperial gallons (5,550,000 American 
gallons) or 13.3 %. It must , however, be borne in mind that the 1930 production 
is only 5,169,000 Imperial gallons (6,208,000 American gallons) greater than the lowest 
figure of apparent consumption since the war and that real internal consumption was, 
even in 1925-26 very probably over 22 million Imperial gallons (26 million American 
gallons). To maintain exports at last year's level it would therefore be necessary for 



TabI/E 1 . — Apparent Consumption and Export of Greek Wi>oes, 


Season i Oct. -30 Sept. 

; 1930-3* ' 

1929-30 i 

Previous production . . . 

26,111 ! 

47,36 i i 

rCxports for the season (1). 


20,084 ^ 

Apparent consumption (2) . 


27,277 ; 

Exix)rts 1 Oct. -30 Dec. (3) . 

(3) 4,180 : 

10,119 

Previous production ... 

31,8.^i7 1 

50,876 ! 

Exports for the season (i) . 


24.119 1 

Apparent consumption (2) . 


32,757 ! 

Exports I Ot‘t.-3o Dec. (i) . 

|(3) 5,019 ; 

12,1.52 • 


928-29 i 

1927-28 ; 

1926-27 1 1925-26 

1924-25 


(Thousand imperial gallons). 



67,642 
29,609 
38,034 ; 
9,107 ' 

49,034 

23,801 

26,133 

5,631 

59,217 i 
33.458 ’ 
25,759 

8, .557 

41,77.1 

20,832 

20.942 

.'..939 

46,306 

10,163 

.‘16,186 

2,640 

39,112 

5,697 

33,4U 

792 

(Tliou.sand American gallons), 




81,233 ' 
35,557 i 
45,675 ' 
10,937 

59,907 

28,583 

31 ,.383 
6,763 ; 

71,115 ■ 
40.180 ■ 
:iO,a34 ' 
10,276 ; 

50,1 Of. 
25,017 
25,149 

56,61*8 

12,205 

43,4.56 

3,170 

46,070 

6,842 

40,128 

9.51 


(i) Ex]x)rt of wine anti must. — (2) No account taken in the total of imports, which vi\ty ttoui 10,458 Imperial 
gall. (24»568 Amer. gall.) to 50*594 Imp. gall. {60,759 Amcr. gall.). — (3) For Dtcember figun s loi export of must are 
lacking; this amounted to 213,816 Imp. gall. {256,774 Amer. gall.) in 1929, 22,459 (26,9721 ir. 0)28. 


availaT>le supplies to attain 15,400,000 Imperial gallons (18,500,000 Aiuerican gallons), 
which seems vqtj milikely. A reduction in internal consumption and also a rather 
marked diminution in exports may, accordingly, be anticipated. Tlie a,spect of tlie 
market in the first three montlis of the season seems to confirm thi.s corudusion, despite 
the efforts of the ( jovernment and the trade to stimulate the movement of (.Ireek wines 
on foreign markets. Besides, of the two cliief buj^’ers of Greek wines, Fraii(?.e is likely in 
coming montlis to supply its needs less and less on foreign markets and (Jemiany has an 
abmidaiit crop. 


Hungary : In contrast to Greece, Hungary exports only a small ])arl of its prodin;- 
tion, scarcely one-teiitli on the average of the last two years. 


Tab];e II. — Internal consumption and export of Hungarian wines. 


Season Octobc-r i- 
Septeml>er 30 

1930-31 

1 

j 1949-30 

1928-29 

1 1927-28 

1 

! 1926-27 

i9-5--2f 

19^4-2.5 

1^23-24 

Production of wine (1) . . 

75,232 

48,417 

(Thousand Imperial gallons), 
i 61,043 ' 36,164 25.825 ! 68.120 

26, 9i)] 

91,862 

Export of*wine 

6,731 

5,455 

! 1,496 

594 

! 902 

264 

2,7.50 

Apparent consimiption . . 

... 

41,487 

65,412 

1 34,712 

25.055 

67,247 

26,793 

89, 156 

Real consumption (2) . . 



— i 

! 41,289 

37,858 

49.27,5 

6vS,r>00 

73,186 

Production of wine (i) . . 

90,346 

53,144 

(Thousand Am 
73,307 I 43,430 

erican gallons!. 

31,014 I 81,814 i 

32,414 

1 10,318 

Export of wine 

8,084 

6,551 1 

1,796 1 
41,686 j 

713 ! 

1,083 j 

317 

3,302 

Apparent consumption . . 


49,823 

66,545 ! 

i 30,089 i 

80,757 1 

32,176 ’ 

107, mw 

Real consumption (2) . . 


— i 

40,585 I 

! 45.464 

59.174 

82,263 

87,81H) 


(1) Calculated on the basis of 9/10 of the production of must, — (3) Account taken of stocks at the beginning 
and end of the season. 


The above table shows a very considerable increase in exj^orts in the last two years. 
The figures for apparent consumption are also given and those of real oonsuinption tii) 
to 1927-28, whidi also show fairly marked variations. 

If normal consumption is imderstood that whicli exacth^ absorbs an average pro- 
duction, neither too poor nor too heavy, then the consumption for tlie period i Octolier 
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1922 to 30 Septeml^er 1925 may be considered as such ; in fact the average production 
was 70,062,000 Imperial gallons (84,138,000 American gallons), stocks remaining on 30 
September 1925 were almost equal to those on i October 1922 —> 4,400,000 Imperial 
gallons (5,300,000 American galloms) as against 5,500,000 (6,600,000) — real consxnnp- 
tion Avas fairly constant and equal to the average production — 7i,4<>o,ooo Imperial 
gallons (85,860,000 American gallons) in 1922-23, 73,186,000 (87,890,000) in 1923-24 
fmd 68,500,000 (82,263,000) in 1924-25, in spite of tlie very poor crop of 1924. 

When it is remembered, on the other hand, that the 1928-29 season began with stocks 
almost nil, consumption in the two seavsons 1928-29 and 1929-30 ought to have absorbed 
almost the entire quantity supplied by the two crops 1928 and 1929 — on the average 

55.0 million Imperial gallons (66,0 million American gallons). This permits it to be 
assumed that on i October 1931 there remained little stocks from previous crops and 
that only supplies from the 1930 crop \vill be available in 1930-31. These supplies ap- 
pear to be on the whole sufficient for the needs of the export trade now being developed, 
which are not, however, likety to exceed 7, 700,000-8, 800, 000 Imperial gallons (9, 2 50,000- 

10.600.000 American gallons) and those of internal consumption, which may be taken 
as not above 66 million Imperial gallons (79 million American gallons). 

It should be noted that the Hungarian Government has taken stei>s to facilitate the 
movement of national wines, particularly by means of lx)unties on export. 

Yugoslavia : I'lie participation of Yugoslavia in international trade is small, as may 
be observed from the following table. 


Table III. — Production and export of Yugoslav wines. 




1931 

1930 

1929 

1928 

1927 1 1926 i 

1 i 

1925 

1024 





(Thousand Impi'rial gallon!^) 



l*rodtictioti of 
HUtUlUM . . . 

Exports . . . 

preceding 

87,990 

63,<.H)I 

2,728 

I 1 

04,98.5 

1,232 

62,803 

1,2.54 

j 1 

64,057 1 90,124 ; 
2,024 1 528 i 

1 

64,189 

242 

1 

97,097 

330 

- 




(Thousand .\merican gallons) 



Production of 
autumn . . . 
JvxjxDits .... 

preceding 

105,068 

76,847 

3,276 

114,069 

1,479 

76,421 

1,606 

76,927 i 108,281 j 
2,430 j 634 1 

) 1 

ii 

116,605 

396 


(i) Provisional ('StiinateA 


It seems therefore, that nearly the whole of tlie home production is normally ab- 
sorbed f(jr internal consumption. According to an estimate i)ublislied in the Commer- 
cial Bulletin of the P'oreign Trade Office, the average annual consumption, is 55.0 million 
Imperial gallons (66.0 million American gallons). 

Even estimating that tliis figure is too low and taking into account the quantities 
distilled or lost, there still certainly ranained v^ry abundant stocks at the begiiming of 
the season i()3o~3i and as home consumption seems to be hardly sufficient to absorb tlie 
crops of tlie worst years so far recorded, the stocks carried over from year to year 
cannot but increase. 

The efforts of the Goveniment to develop home consumption on the one hand, and 
exports by granting special export bounties on the other can have no immediate effect. 

Yugoslavia has, tlierefore, a very serious crisis of overproduction; the prices on the 
home wine markets, moreover, are amongst tlie lowest quoted. 



Bulgaria : Although for this country data as complete as that of Yugoslavia are 
not available, there is every indication that a similar situation exists. In fact, the 
export trade, which vstarted in 1925 and has been subject to large variations, is insigni- 
ficant compared with the production ; further, the constant growth of production could 
not have been accompanied by a correspondfng development in home consumption as 
the latter would have had to be tripled in six years. These facts lead to the supposition 
that the {supplies for the season 1930-31 are much above requirements for consumption 
and that Bulgaria has a crisis of overproduction of wine. 


TabIvE IV. — Production and Export of wine in Bulgaria and Rumania. 



1931 

1930 1 

1929 

1928 

1927 

1926 

192.1 

1924 

Bulgaria. 



(Thousand Imperial gallons) 



Production of preceding 

autumn 

Exports 

67,744 

50,858 i 
- 1 

37,682 

88 

33,612 

794 

33,568 

1,254 

25,303 

21,006 

(I) 

16,916 

(I) 

Rumania. 



(Thousand American gallons) 



Production of preceding 

autumn 

Exports 

60,846 

01,076 1 

45,252 

106 

40,36.5 

845 

40,312 

1,506 

30,450 i 

(I) 

25,334 

(I)- 

20,316 

Bulgaria. 



(Thou.siind Imperial galUms) 



PrcKluction of preceding 

autumn 

Exports 

183,548 

1 112,000 ! 

156,777 

156,205 

154 

111,418 

484 

166,851 

154 

134,403 
352 1 

1 J64 

Rumania. 



(Thousjuid American gallons) 



Production of preceding 

autumn 

Exports 

220,424 

133,301 i 
“ i 

1 

188,275 

187,588 

185 

133,803 

581 

200,374 ; 
18.5 ; 

161 ,.514 
423 

185 

(i) Export almost nil; 286 , 286 and 44 Imperial gidlous ( 343 , 343 and 53 .'Vmerican gallons). 




Rumania : The situation of Rumania on the wine market is characterised, in the 
same way as for the preceding two countries, by a very small export trade relative to 
production. 

No precise knowledge is possessed of real consumption and the situation of stock 
but general information reveals a crisis due to the fact that consumption is smaller than 
production ; two years ago, the Govermnent took vigorous .steps to forbid the cultivation 
of ungrafted hybrid plants in order to avoid a growth of overproduction. There is every 
reason, tlierefore, to suppose that the present season opened witli still unexhausted stocks 
carried over from previous production ; as this season's production is exceptionally 
abundant, it cannot fail to end with heavy stocks on hand. 

Rumania is therefore also experiencing a crisis of overproduction of wine, tlie 
gravity of which it is difficult to judge. 

Central Europe : The countries of Central Europe — Germany, Switzerland, Czecho- 
slovakia and Austria — have in varying degrees an average production inadequate to 
meet their requirements. If exception is made of Germany, whose wine exports show 
constant increase, the other countries market abroad only negligible quantities of their 
production. 

As is shown by the above table, production this year is exceptionally abundant 
except in Switzerland, where it is average. It must be noted that wine imports into 
each of these countries show a clear tendency to decrease. If it is considered, moreover, 
that production this yeat equals the apparent consumption of last year in Germany and 
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TahIvE V. — Pfodticiion and foreign trade of wines in Central Europe. 


PffHlactiou of the precwliug 

mi 

1930 

i929 1 1928 1 1927 *926 

(Thousand Imperial gallons). 

! 1 ! 

1923 

1924 

autuniit 

61,813 

44,413 

45,161 

31,413 

21,766 

34,998 

39.684 

17,400 

Imports 

18,258 

25,385 

30,116 

26,496 

15,200 

28,839 

14,320 

li;xjK>rti? 

Sr.'ti^erlanU. 

Production of l,h(* |irr<r« line 


1,584 

1,078 

990 

770 

792 

814 

374 

ft'Almun 

U.078 

17,598 

14,518 

7,193 

10,009 

12,099 

8,359 

18,544 

Imports 


26,243 

26,155 

27,233 

20,529 

32,000 

32,006 

32,248 

ICxiK^rts . 

A ustria. 

I*ro<lu(rtlou of the preceding 



44.0 

41.8 

44.0 

35.2 

28.6 

55.0 

autumn 

21,580 

12,605 

17,048 

4,971 

10,163 

18,918 

6,709 

18,082 

Imixjrts 

8,205 

9,041 

10,603 

9,437 

7,216 

7,039 

8,799 

lOxiiorts 

Ci--’-.hoslwakia., 

Production of 



17.6 

17.6 

17.6 

11.0 

39.6 

444.4 

autumn 

0,181 

4,927 

7.105 

2,332 

3,080 

6,886 

5,763 

7,250 

Imports 


(I) 

6.467 

6,533 

6,093 

4,663 

5,719 

5,675 

l^xports 

Gr^''many. 

Production of IJu* pnrediny 


; i 

13.2 1 6.6 ; 4.4 i 4.4 

(Thousand American gallons). 

4.4 

2.2 

auUuim 

71,232 

53,336 I 

54,234 

37,724 

20,120 

42,030 

47,656 

1 20,896 

I)tupt)rts . . , ..... 


21,926 i 

30,485 

36,165 

30,617 

18,254 

! 34,633 

1 17,198 

P^)orts 

SxmUerlanit 
Production of tht; 


i 1,902 

1,294 

1,189 

925 

9.M 

■977 

440 

■ 

autumn i 

16,907 

21,134 1 

17,435 

8,638 

12,020 

14,529 

10,038 

22.270 

Imports 

31,516 

31,410 

32,704 

31,860 

38,437 

38,437 

, 38,727 

l^xports 

A iislria. 

Production t>f the iro'ccdum 


52.8 

60.2 

52.8 

42.3 

34.2 

66.0 

HMtuma . 

25,915 

; 15,137 

20,473 

.5,970 

12,255 

22,719 

; 8,057 

21,715 

Jiniwirts 


9,854 

19,857 

12,733 

11,333 

8,665 

1 8,453 

i 10,567 

) 5 xport.s ... 

C^i^r.Jioslovakiu, 
Pfoductiou of the pre« e.Uu^ 

i 

i I 

21,1 

21.1 

21.1 

18.2 

; 47.6 

i 1 

533.6 

afilumn .* 

11,386 

5,917 1 

8,533 

2 , 8 (K) 

3,698 

8,269 

6,921 

6,868 

8,718 

InijiKirts 

lCxport.s 


(t) 1 

7.767 

7,840 

7,318 

5.600 

6,816 


i I 

16.9 

7.9 

6.3 

.5.3 

1 5.3 

1 ! 

2.6 

(j) imports Jaimarf i- 
(6,i02,t45) in igsi). 

October 31 

: 4.-64I.483 

Imperml 

gallons {5,374 »oo 4 American gallons) agaius 

t 5, 08 1,434 


exceeds it in Austria, that in both countries it is above the average annual consumption 
of the previous five years and that it approaches the latter in Czechoslovakia and, further, 
that tile economic crisis cannot fail to reduce internal consumption, it is certain that 
these four Central European countries will only absorb a reduced quantity of foreign 

wincvS, 

Conclusion [f exception is made, on the one hand, of Greece, which is being obliged 
by low production to reduce its exports and lose part of its clientele and, on the other 
hand, of Hungary, all the countries of Eastern and Central Europe at the beginning of the 
season i93P*3J^ had exceptionally heavy stocks, which are contributing to a serious 
crisis of overproduction in the exporting countries and represent a growing obstacle on 
the markets of the other countries to the import of foreign wines. 
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As a general conclusion for the whole of the wine producing countries of the northern 
hemisphere it may be said ; firstly, that the large producing countries of Western Europe, 
despite a low production, offset, however, by tlie North African production and high 
stocks from previous seasons, have adequate supplies for their home consumption and 
export trade ; and secondly, that in the remaining wine producing countries of Europe, 
there is general overproduction. 

Although the production of 1930 was exceptionally low, it will certainly not be pos- 
sible for the whole of the surplus from previous production now on tlie world market 
to be absorbed in the seavson 1930-31. 


Austria : Crop condition of vines on February i was 2.1 against 1.8 on January 
I of this year and 2.3 on February i. 1930. 

Italy : The final figures for area of vines and production of grapes and wine in 1930 
compared with the data for 1929 and the average of 1924-28 tire as follows : 


[Average Percentages 



1930 

1929 

1924-28 

1929 
=■ *xoo 

Average 
■a 100 

Area : 






Mixed crop (1000 acres) . 

• 8,584 

8,666 

8,486 

99.1 

IOI .2 

Simple crop (1000 acres) . 

• 1,939 

L 945 

2,100 

99.7 

92.4 

Production of grapes : 






Mixed crop (1000 centals) 

73,388 

77 »i 95 

85,009 

951 

86.3 

Simple crop (1000 centals) 

55,722 

fi 4»779 

62,832 

86.0 

88.7 

Total 

129,110 

I 4 E 974 

147.841 

90,9 

87.3 

Production of wine : 





- 

(1000 Imperial gallons) . . 

7983903 

902,997 

922,268 1 

88.5 

86.6 

(1000 American gallons) . . 

959.4 1 1 1 

,084,418 

1,107,560 j 


OLIVES 

Palestine : Picking has been concluded in the Southern Circle, and in northern areas 
pressing is in progress. Picked olives are fetching good prices. Crop condition on Feb- 
ruary I was good. 

A Igeria : Below^ are given the latest estimates of production of olives and oil : 


Avenige Percentages 



1930-31 

1929-30 

1 924-^5 

to 1928-29 

1929-30 
« 100 

Average 

= TOO 



(Ihoasands) 




Olives (c^tals) . . . . 

. 2,108 

3.792 

3,470 

»*6 

60.7 

Olive oil (centals) .... 

254 

505 

474 ( 

50.4 

53-7 

(Am. gallons) . . 

• 3 i 344 

6,634 

6,232 \ 


While this month's estimate for olives is slightly higher, that for oil is considerably 
lower ; the yield of oil from olives therefore appears to be poor. It is known that the 



drought which persisted until the beginning of January and iheDacus oleae were the lar- 
gest factors contributing to the poor production. 

Tfipolitania : Crop condition on i January was loo ; weather is favourable, preci- 
pitation being almost everywhere normal. 

Tunis : The estimates of extremely poor production published in December have 
been confirmed by the harvest. To the effects of the drought has been added the damage 
caused by olive fly. On the otlier hand, crop condition, which was bad in November 
(50), became good (100) as a coasequence of the abundant rains of December- January 
and on i January 1931 was excellent. 


COTTON 

Bfazil : Picking in Sao Paulo, favoured by the weatlier, has been completed. 

St. Vincent : Condition of cotton remained very promising during the last three 
months of 1930. Insect attacks have been very limited and have not caused any notable 
damage. Towards the end of the year harvesting had begun. 

India : According to tlie final report the area under cotton in the Punjab in 1930- 
31 was 2,491,000 acres, agaiast 2,496,000 in 1929-30 and 2,659,000, the average of 1924-25 
to 1928-29; percentages: 99.8 and 93.7. The corresponding productions are 3,064,000 
centals (641,000 bales); 3,108,000 (650,000) and 2,896,000 (606,000); percentages: 
98.6 and 105.8. The figures for Madras areas follows : Area : 2,075,000 acres ; 2,467,000 
acres ; 2,513,000 acres ; percentages 84.1 and 82.6. Production : 1,670,000 centals 
(349,000 bales) ; 2,050,000 (429,000) and 1,978,000 (414,000) ; percentages 81.5 and 84.4. 
Crop condition in Madras is estimated at 96 % of the normal. 

Indb-Ckina : In Cambodia it is reported that numerous fields planted to cotton have 
been flooded by the first autumn rains. In Annam, these rains were beneficial to the 
crops although encouraging the growth of weeds. 

Algeria : Recent heavy rains have hindered final harvest operations. In some 
plantations grave damage has been caused and crops destroyed hyEudemis botrana. 

As a result, the estimates for the present month, of botli area harvested and pro- 
duction, are below those of last month .- 

Average Percentages 




1930-3* 

1929-30 

1924-25 
to 1928-29 

1929-30 

100 

Aver. 

1= 100 

Area harvested 

(acres) ... 

. . 14,600 

14,000 

13,400 

104.4 

109.0 

# 

Production gin- 







ned cotton 

(centals) . . 
(bales) . . . 

. 29,500 

6,200 

36,700 

7,700 

22,600 

4,700 

( 80.6 

1309 

Cottonse^ 

(centals) . . 

. 57,000 

68,000 


83.2 

■ — 


(sh. tons) . . 

2,800 


— • 
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Egypt : Ploughing of fallow land consigned to the cotton croj) is in progress. Some 
areas of catch crop bersim are also being ploughed. In Middle Bgypt and the Southern 
part of the Delta, farm-yard manure has been administered to the land prior to the 
first ploughing in preparation to the sowingofthe cr6p. (Telegram of February 14): 
Cotton ginningvS from the beginning of the season 1930-31 to January 31 amount to 
5,289,000 centals (1,107,000 bales) of which 1,292,000 (270,000) of Sakellaridis and 
3»997>oc)o (836,000) of other varieties. In addition 127,000 centals (26,600 bales) of 
linters have been obtained. Figures for the corresponding period of the jirevious year 
are 5,955*’^'^^ (1,246,000) ; 1,794,000 (375.000) ; 4,161,000 (870,000) 137,000 (28,700). 

Kritvea : The harvest, which has now been begun, is reported as normal ; in some 
divStricts, however, the crop has been damaged by insects. The area sown in 1930-31 
is 6,900 acres, 12 % above that of last season, 6,200 acres. 

Anglo-Egyptian Sudan : According to the most recent estimate production in 1930- 
31 is 634,000 centals (133,000 bushels) against 665,000 (139,000) in 1929-30 and 507,000 
(106,000} in the preceding quinquennium. Percentages 95.3 and 125. i. 


FLAX 


France : In the following the linseed production for 1930 is compared with that of 
preceding years: 


Average Perceutagis 



1930 

1929 

1924-28 

1929 =>» JOO 

Aver. « 100 

Area (1000 acres) . . , . , 

. . . 74 

86 

64 

85-9 

1 16. 1 

Production : 






Idnseed (1000 cent) . . . . 

. . 414 

332 

314 / 

124.8 

132.0 

(1000 bush.) . . . 

, . , 740 

593 

561 ) 

Fibre (1000 cent.) . . . 

. . 604 

563 

482 1 

107.2 

1 

125.3 

(1000 lb.) . . . . 

• • <)o ,357 

5^,304 

48,182 ) 

Yield per acre : 






Linseed (cent.) 

. . . 5-6 

3-9 

4-9 j 

; H 5-8 

114.4 

(bush.) 

, . . lO.O 

6.9 

8.8 ( 

Fibre (cent.) 

, . . 8.1 

b .5 

7-5 i 

' 124.7 

1 

108.3 

(lb.) 

. . . 812.5 

6547 

752.8 i 


Yield of linseed is this year very high. The sharp reduction of area after the 
steady growth of post-war years is notable. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland: In Northern Ireland production of flax in 1930 
is estimated at 119,800 centals (11,984,000 bushels) a decrease of 22.6 % on the 1929 
production and of 6.3 % on the 1924-28 average. The respective decreases in area 

*** •— /ngZ. 2 St 
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for 1930 were 15.9 % and 18,4 %, so that tlie yield per acre in 1930 has been smaller 
than in 1929 though higher than in the five-year period. As j^resent prices, practically 
only half those of the last season, are regarded as quite unprofitable to the fanner it 
is expected that a further reduction in area will occur in 1931. 

Argenlina. (Telegram of Febniary 15) : The second estimate of production of lin- 
seed in Argentina is 38,581,000 centals (68,895,000 bushels) against the estimate of 

47.269.000 (84,409,000) made in December, 28,003,000 (50,005,000) in 1929-30 and 

40.548.000 (72,407,000), the average of the preceding five seasons. The reduction of 
12.27 % compared with the December estimate is due principally to frequent rain- 
fall wdiich caused damage to crops in the last period of ripening and during harvest 
operations. Percentage comparisons with 1929-30 and the average are 137.8 and 95.1 
respectively. 

India: Apart from light local showers, practically no rain fell during January in 
Bihar and Orissa ; flax croj)s are in good condition. In the Central Pro\'inces light to 
moderate rains at the end of J anuary were of benefit to crops ; there was also some hail 
wdiich, however, caused very little damage. In the United Provinces local damage to 
crops is rej)orteddue to insects, frost and want of rain but at the end of January crops 
W'ere doing well. 


Palesiinc : Croj) is (level o|)ing well under favourable conditions. 

E^ypt : Weather conditions in January have been favourable to growth, which is 
satisfactory. Manuring some areas with nitrogenous manures, watering from artesian 
wells and weeding are all in progress. Flowering started in early-sown areas. No pests 
seen. 


OTHER PkODUGTS 


Tea. 

India : In North India, weather conditions during December lavSt may be de.scribed 
as having been normal for the time of the year and little leaf was iflucked. In South 
India, the usual cold weather conditions prevailed throughout that month and crop 
prospects ma}^ be described as fair. 

The preliminary returns of the final figures of production in North India to the end 
of December record a crop for the seavson of 329 million lbs, the decrease being over 
42 11>J>- 

Compared wdth tlu; preceding year. In South India, the crop to the end of last 
season .showed a decrease of over 7 % as compared with that for the preceding year. 

' Kenya : The area under tea in 1930 was 8,300 agaimst 5,600 in 1929 and 3,200 on the 
average of the three years 1926-28 (149 % and 259 %). Ih-oduction w^as 577,800 lbs. 
against 152.800 in 1929 and 15,100 in the preceding three years (378 % and 3,829 %). 


Coffee. 

Jndp-China ■: Growtli was good in Aimam and Laos but damage due to Corticium 
salmonicolor was accentuated in Aniiam during the autumn. A good crop is, however,, 
eatpected. 



Eritrea ; In the current sefison coffee is being cultivated on an area of about 250 acres. 
Picking will take place in May. The plantations are suffering from the exceptional 
drought. 

Kenya : The coffee area for 1930-31 is estimated at 99,000 acres against 90,000 in 
1929-30 and 71,000, the average for the preceding five years; percentages : 109.6 and 
140.1. Production is estimated at 287,000 centals against 261,000 in 1929-30 and*i8i,ooo 
the five year average; percentages: 110.1 and 158.4. 


Cacao. 

Gold Coast : 'I'lie harvest was completed in Jjmuary. The dry spell allowed sun-dry- 
ing of the stored beans to become general. The determination to hold for a better price 
continued luitil the first half of January, ivlien it was decided to market part of the 
crop. In .some localities marketing became normal, the crop moving freely, in others 
the cpiantity offered was smaller than usual. This attitude continued for two weeks. 
In the meantime the weakening of prices, with a dowinvard tendency toward the end of 
January, hastened the decision to realise, and free movement of the crop became general. 
Quality is unexpectedly good, being generally rather above the average. Care appears 
to have been given to drying and storing since the percentages of mould and weevil are 
not above the normal. Crop movement from ii January was abnormal, exceeding the 
previous record for the period. Shii>ments by .steamer in October- January amounted to 

66.000 long tons (1,478.400 centals) again.st 119,000 (2,665,600) the average for the 
last four years, and in January alone 26,000 long tons (582,400 centals) against 38,000 
(851,200), the four year average for the same month. The quantity arriving by rail at 
Takoradi and Accra in October- January was 16,756 long tons (375,33-1 centals) and 

43.000 long tons (963,200 c'entals) respectively, against averages for the last four years 
of 50,000 long tons (1,120,000 centals) and 55,000 long tons (1,232,000 centals). The 
quantity arriving by rail at the same ix>rts during January was 13,691 long tons (306, 678 
centals) and 16,528 (370,227) against 13,440 (301,056) and 15,753 (35*2,867) in the 
four-year period. 


Rapeseed, Sesamum and Coconuts, 

Austria: On i February crop condition of colza was 2.5 against 2.6011 1 January 
of this year and 2.9 on i February 1930. 

India : Apart from light local .showers, practically no rain fell during January in 
Bengal and harvesting progressed favourably ; condition of standing cro]is was fair at 
the end of January. In the Punjab, except for scattered light rains during last month, 
the weather was dry and at the beginning of February rain was badly needed. 
Condition and pro.spects of crops was average to good on irrigated areas and below tlie 
average to average on unirrigated areas. Rapeseed has been damaged by insects 
in Gurgaon and parts of the districts of Hissar and Rohtak. 

Indochina : In Annam, production has been good, a yield of 100 lbs of oil having 
been obtained from 800 lbs. of nuts. 



Tobacco. 


United States : Seeding tobacco beds showed good progress at the end of January. 

France : Area and production of hemp in 1930 compared with the figures for pre- 
vious years are as follows : 



1933 

1929 

Average 

1924-28 

Percentages 

1929 Average 

— 100 ■= 100 

Area (acres) 

. . , 10,200 

11,400 

12,200 

89.0 

83 .f> 

Production (centals) : 






Seed 

. , . 15,900 

20,400 

36,100 

77.9 

43-9 

Fibre 

. . , 104,300 

109,200 

105,200 

95*5 

gcj.2 

Both the area and production of seed have 

decreased but the production 

of fibre is 


satisfactory. 


Hops. 

prance : Production is very poor, 64,000 centals against 154.200 last year and the 
iive-year mean of 102,800. Percentages 41.5 and 62.2. 


Sericulture. 

Indo-China : In Annam, the first rains of autumn considerably hindered rearings, 
which have had to be interrupted definitely. 

Japan : According to the most recent CvStiinate production of spring cocoons in 1930 
amounted to 463,825,000 lbs. or 110.9 % of that of the previous year and 126.2 % of 
the average of the preceding five years ; production of summer-autumn cocoons was 
416.356,000 lbs. (97.8 % and 12 1.2 %). 
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TOTALS OF WORLD AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 

The following totals have been obtained from the data in the tables published for 
each product in January, which have been revised and completed. With the name of each 
product is indicated the number of countries for which data for 1930 are at present 
available and also the percentage of their total production in 1929 to world production 
in the same year as published in the 1929-30 Yearbook, when they comprised nearly 
all producing countries except China. 


TRODUCTION 


Cro]), number 



Average 

of countries 

1930 

1929 

1924 

comprised 



to 1928 

in tlie total, 

and 

and 

and 

and percentages 



1924 - 2.1 

of world 

f 930 - 3 1 

1929-30 

to 

production 



1938-29 


j thousand a( 

;res 

Wheat {46 count r. 

1 



09 . 0 %. ... a) 

i 224,865 

238.038 

228,811 

Rye (29 countries 




100 . 0 % ... a) 

: 48.610 

47,282 

46,862 

Barley (41 countr. 




92 . 0 % .... a) 

i 60.935 

62.667 

.53,050 

Oats (36 countries 


101,600 


97 . 0 % .... a) 

IMaizf {19 countries 
79.0 % .... a) 

I 102,02.3 

103,633 


1 137,136 

135,092 

135,448 

Rice (rough) (9 




countr. 27.0 %. a) 

1 27,708 

26,544 

26,404 

Potatoes (31 countr. ; 
94 . 0 %. ... a) , 

i. 29,485 

20,841 

20,946 

Si, i 
1 100 . 0 %. 6 ) ! 

5,026 

1 

4,614 

4,586; 

i ! 

7,559 

6,504 

6 , 012 , 


71,817 

73,851 

72,917 


75,586 

76,411 

74 , 610 ! 

Wnseed (i 6 ctmntr. ; 




93 . 0 %. ...«): 

Flax (fibre) (14 i 
countr. 66.0 %. a) | 

16,301 

1 12,528 

' 14,251 j 

! ! 

002 

756! 

736! 

Hemp (fibre) (6 


1 


eonutr. 50.0 % . a) j 

267 

279 

282; 

Tobacco (12 coun« 



I 

tries 75 0 %• . «) 

2,060 

2,880 

2.560 

Hops (6 countries 



! 

«9.o% .... a) 
^‘liee oil (5 countr. 

126 

143| 

1 

126; 

70 . 0 %) 

— 


- j 

Vines (14 c. 87.0 %). j! 

' — 

— ! 

_ ! 


f(>r 1930 


British WKidn is 


Amiorican wkicht.s 


Percentages 
for 1930 ’ 
and I930>3X 


Aver- 

1930 

1929 

Average 
1934 
to 1938 
and 

1930 

1939 

age 

and 

and 

and 

and 

— 100 ! 

! 

1930-31 ! 

i 

1929-30 ] 

! 

1924-25 
to 1938-29 j 

19303 ^ 

1929-30 

1 % ! 

thousiind centals j 




; || I thousand .bushels (60 pounds) 

i i| i It' 1 

102.0; 107.0i 2,20(5,0851 2,046,128 2,090,860! :i,678.2:?4 .3,410,145 8,484,712 

j i| Ij thousand bushels (56 pounds) 

: i : ii : ; 

IO 2 .B 108.7 i 557,4891 562,.588| 407,7J8jj 096,322; l,(K)4,527i 888.775 

j I I j I thousand bushels (48 pounds) 

97 . 2 ; 112.9j 601,6.34' 720,108; .598,288' 1,440,030! 1,500,240 1,246,455; 

j :| I I I thousand bushels (33 pounds) 

101 . 3 ' 00.8 j 1.150.656; 1,174,589; l,1.55,97li 3,.505,774j 8,670,.566! 3,612,885 

I i : I ! thousand busliels (56 pounds) 

101.5: JOI. 2 ' 1,521,608; 1,892,404; 1.869,257 2,717, 155 ; 8, .379, 463! 8,337,069 

I I I i |j thousand bushels (45 pounds) 

104 . 4 ; 104.9| 51H5,079i 518,989: 529,95i:j 1,326,592! 1.158, 17.5| 1,177,646 

I i ; !' thousand bushels (60 pounds) 


I I 1 1 thousand short tons 

,244,886; 992,344; 998,012, 62,241 49,617' 49,900 

I ! I ■' 

,553,484! 1.131.235! 1,171,593; 77.078 56,661, 68,579 

I ! thousand bales (478 pounds net) 

97.162;' 100,946; 104,217, 20,327; 21,118' 21,803 

i i i i ’ 

106.97.3i 107,2021 108,505 22,370 ; 22,427| 22,700. 

i I I thousand bushels (56 pounds) 

65,528| 49,084' 


7.36! 01.6! 94 , 0 ; 


282 ; 95.6 94.9, 


126; 87.9 100.0, i 


09,616 117,015; 87,6.50! 124,314! 

1 1 thousand pounds 

3,422' 201 , 011 ! 3.30,7.38' .342,159 

2,577,1 236,908 285,675 1 257,721 

22,408 j 2,498,948 2,388,205 | 2,240,786 


110,011 149,258! 115.523 

thousand American gallons 
70,9771 241.2051 141,374 


thousand ounces 


|! 6,401 ! 18,366! 10,759 1 70,9771 241.2051 141,374 

ji thousand Imperial flaiinnn | 

!, (1)2.765.8331(1)3, 426.8.32i(i)3, 1.57.868 (1)3,300,5321(1)4, 114, 117i(i)3, 792, 304j 

|i thousand pounds jj thousand pounds 


107.9 [105,6 
00.2 112.1 
06.0 1116.6 
08.0 00.6 

80.4 81.4 

115.0 112.0 

94.6 108.7 

125.4 124.7 

137.8 182.6 

06.3 m 

99.8 08.6 

133.6 04.1 

86.7 66.1 

100.6 02.0 

104.0 im 

73.7 05 ^l 

29.4 m 

80.4 87.8! 


8 ilk( 6 c. 99 .o%). . (a) 7,6101(2) 7,8341(2) 7,893 07.31 103.1; (3)1,052, 269i(3)l, 013, 726:(3) 861.856 ( 3 )], 052,259 (3)1, 018, 726 ( 3 ) 861,856;! 

JI : i ! !!, , j ,., [ L . 

a) Kot tn< 2 nding the U. 8. S, R. - b) Including the U. 8. S. R. ~ (i) Wine. ~ (a) Rggs in incubation. - (3) Cocoons. 
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FODDER CROPS 

A usiria : Despite the lack of a protective snow cover, fodder crops present a good 
appearance. Here and there however field mice have caused coUvSiderable damage in 
the clover fields and permanent meadows. 

On February i, conditions of the principal fodder crops were : red clover : 2.5 
(against 2.4 on January i 1931 and 2.5 on February i, 1930) ; alfalfa; 3.0 (2.9, 2.7) ; 
mixed fodder and vetches : 2.5 (2.5, 2.6) ; permanent meadows : 2.5 (2.4, 2.5) and pastures 
2.7 (2.8, 2.7). 


France : Production of fodder in 1930 compared with preceding years follows ; 



X930 

iq29 

Average 

1924-^8 

Percent a«c.'s 

1939 Avcrajs’c 

XOO =« TOO 

Mangolds (1000 cent. 1 . . . 

^<87,983 

478,487 

503.f'54 

143.8 

136.6 

(j 000 sh. tons) . . 

31.399 

-\ 3.924 

25,182 



Annual green (i 000 cent.) 


J 16,332 

'*254.^.53 

128.2 

109.2 

fodder (1000 sh. tons) . 
Temporary pastures (tock) 


10.822 

12,702 



cent.) 

36.120 

2(),946 

29 ,^:i 3 

134.0 

1 23.6 

(1000 sh. tons) 

t,8o6 

1 . 3-1 7 

1 ,491 



A rtifi ci al pastures 






(1000 cent.) 

(TOGO sh. tons) 

282,032 

14,102 

221,158 

11,058 

267,723 

13.386 

1^7-5 


Pennanent meadows. 






(iooo cents) 

483.75^ 

340,402 

383.6 <»i 

142.1 

126.1 

(1000 sh. tons) 

i.1,187 _ 

17,020 




Total (u)oo cent.) .... 

i, 7 <> 7.-)'!3 

1.283,345 

1.438.345 

137.7 

122.9 

(1000 vSh. tons) . . 

88.370 

63,171 

71,916 



Though this summary does not include data of fodder and grass for certain districts, 
it does indicate that fodder production in 1930 was exceptionally abundant, -{partly 


through high yields, partly through the greater area devoted to these crops. 

Italy : Fodder crops are Adgorous and promising. 

Italy : In the following table is indicated the ])roduction of fodder crops m terms of 
ordinary hay compared with that of and the average for 1924-28. 





Average 

Percentages 


1930 

19^9 

1934-28 

1929 

100 

Average 
— 100 



Thousand centals 


““ 


Temporary meadows 

255.392 

228,296 

222,145 

III . 9 

1 15.0 

Grass 

40.567 

40,183 

29,047 

lOI.O 

139.7 

Unirrigated ])ennanent meadows 

83.414 

65.493 

73.332 

127.4 

TI3.7 

Irrigated jiermanent meadows 

49,692 

52,322 

47,760 

95 0 

104.0 

Permanent pastures 

61,074 

61.752 

60,410 

98.9 

lOI.I 

AcceSvSory fodder production . . 

98.625 

101,172 

74.823 

97-5 

131-8 

Total .......... 

588,764 

549.218 

507.517 

167.2 

II6.O 



— 99 


s 


Average Percentages 



1930 

1929 

1924-28 

1929 

— 100 

Aver. 

100 



Thoutiaud .short lous 



Temporary meadow^s 

12,769 


11,107 

111.9 

1 15.0 

Grass 

2,028 

2,009 

L452 

101.0 

T39.7 

Uiiirrigated permanent meadows 

4.17^ 

3-275 

3,667 

127.4 


Irrigated permanent meadows 

2,4^5 

2.616 

2 . 38 B 

95*0 

104.0 

Pemianent pastures 

3-054 

3.088 

3,020 

98.9 

TOl.I 

Accessory fodder production . . 

4 A 31 

5-059 

3.741 

97.5 

131.8 

Total 

29.43^^ 

27,461 

25.376 

107.2 

116.0 


Canada : The area of maize for fodder in 1930 was 426,000 acres agaiiivSt 423,000 
in 1929 and 532,000, the average for the period 1924-28 ; percentages ; 100.7 
Production in 1930 is estimated at 69,520,000 centals (3,476,000 short tons) against 
66,4^16,000 (3,322,000) and 91 * 493 .^ 0 ^ {4>575,ooo) respectively, percentages : 104.6 and 
76.0. 

Palestine : Bersim is developing favourably. P'irst cut has been made in irrigable 
land. Ill tile main fields of the colonies winter sown bersim is well above ground. 

E^ypi : Weather conditions in January have been favourable to bersim crops which 
benefited by the rainfall in bower Kgyiit. Growth is good. Severe cold on some days 
delayed it a little, particularly in late-sown areas. The taking of the first cutting is on 
the whole progressing, as also that of the second cutting in early-sown areas in .Lower 
Egy|;)t and in basin lands in Upper Egypt. The taking of the third cutting, however, 
has been started in early-sown areas in project-lands. Areas of catch-crop bersim have 
been ploghed in as a preparation for cotton sowing. 

Croji condition of bersim on 1 Pebruary was 100, as on j. January of this year, 
agaiirst 99 in February 1930. 

French Morocco : Herbage is gradually .sprouting but is not yet very iilentiful. 

Tunis : The rains, which at the begmning of January extended as far as the south 
of Tunis, have improved the situation of fodder crops and pastures. The crops and 
temporary meadows promise good yields in the north and centre ; they have suffered 
much damage from the drought and are not in very good condition. In the south pas- 
tures remained inadequate for feeding at the beginning of January but sub.sequent rain- 
fall brought about a recovery to normal growth. 

LIVESTOCK AND DERIVATIVES 

The production of butter and cheese in the important non-European countries 

exporting these products (i). 

Countries outside Europe which, in the last decade, have come into the foreground 
as exporters of butter are New Zealand, Australia, Argentina and Canada and for cheese 
exports, particularly New Zealand and Canada. The development of ex|>ort from these 

(i) See the articles on “ International trade in butter and cheese in 1929 ” and “ Production of butter 
and cheese in the important European countries exporting these products ” (Monthly Crop Report and 
Agricultural Statistics, 1930, Nos. 3 and 12). 



'loo— '■ 

countries has by no means taken place so imiformly as may be stated to be the case, prac- 
tically without exception, for the principal European exporting cotmtries. Only New 
Zealand has clearly sliown a large increase in the quantities of butter and cheese placed 
on the world market. While various European coimtries have recently, within a short 
period of time, become imjxutant sources of supply for butter, Canada, one of the above 
mentioned countries, has, within the last five years, ceased to be an important exporter 
and become predominantly an importer of butter with only a small export. The fact 
that, generally speaking, the exix)rts of butter and cheese from the above non-European 
countries have made only comparatively small progress in the last decade is explained, 
apart from increased home consumption, principally by the fact that tlieir production has 
not grown so strongly as in the chief European exporting countricvS, but has partly lost 
ground. 

I. — Production of butter. 

Of the non-European coimtries, New Zealand is tlie principal butter exporter. Aus- 
tralia takes the second place at a much lower level, having a rather larger production but 
a considerably heavier home consumption. On an average for the last four years (1926-27 
to 1929-30) the proportion of butter jiroduction exported was about 7/10 for New Zealand 
and only about 1/3 for Australia. As a result of the increasing home consumption of 
these two countries, a comparison with the average of the preceding four year period re- 
veals a reduction in tlie proportion of production cx]X)rted. 


I. — Butter Production. 


COVMTKIES 

1 1929-30 1 

1928-29 

1927-28 1 1926-27 

1 1925-26 

1924-25 

1 1923-24 1 

1922-23 




Thousand lbs. 





New Zealand 

257,814 1 

228,664 

208,704 1 200,902 

170,170 

! 191,26.5 

170,894 1 

182,822 

Australia 

297,000 1 

289,883 

280,p37 1 262,5.31 

273,314 

! .313,952 

226,666 1 

234,996 



Percentages (1929-30 100). 





New Zealand* 

100 : 

88.7 

81.0 ! 77.1) 

69.5 

74.2 

66.3 i 

70.9 

Australia 

j 100 

97.6 j 

94.8 1 . 85.0 

92.0 

106.7 j 

76.3 j 

79.1 


The figures in the above table illustrate that the production of butter in both New 
Zealand and Australia fluctuated during the first four years of tlie period tinder considera- 
tion but during the second four years showed constant growth. In New Zealand the 
development was particularly favourable. 

Despite the rather limited quantity of butter produced in Argentina, the latter must 
also be considered as one of the important butter exjiorting countries, as only a small 
part of the production is consumed in the country. In Argentina, tlie proportion of 
production exported on the average for the years 1926-1929 was about 7/10, the same as 
for New Zealand ; tlie proportion exported also sliows a decline in comparison with 
the average of the preceding four years. 

The total annual production of Canadian butter has recently been approached by that 
of New Zealand; since 1926 only an unimportant, constantly decreasing proportion 
of tills total production has arrived on the foreign maiket. On an average for the 
years 193^4 and 1925 however, Canada exported not much less than i/io of its consider- 
able l>utter production. 

The ^bpve data reflect the rise and fall of production which has been a noteworthy 
feature in the last decade in botli Argentina and Canada. 




II. — Butter production. 


CouNTsnss 

1 

1929 

1928 1 

1927 

1926 

1925 1 

1924 

1923 

1922 j 

1921 1 

1920 


Thousand lbs. 


Argentina ! 61,475 1 67,187 64.32;i | 76,050 1 78,835 1 86,1181 110,274 ' 73,017 ' 72,266 i 63,207 

Canada j 262,724 j 268,027 ; 271,079 j 272.200 | 269,495 j 278,81)4 ! — — -- 216,179 

Percentages (1939 100 ). 

Argentina 100 j 100.2 104.6 1 123.7! 119.3 i 140.1 i 148.8 1 119.8 ; 117.6 j 102.8 

Canada 100 j 98.2 103.5; 103.6. 102.6 j 106.2 1 — | | 81.9 


Production of butter in Argentina ha.s declined considerably since 1923 and 1924 
when particularly high total quantities were reached. Canadian butter production has 
also on the whole fallen since 1924 but not so rapidly; in 1929, however, it was still 
considerably above the level recorded in the census returns of 1920. 


II. — Production op cheEvSE. 

In recent years New' Zealand has become by far the most important cheese exporting 
country outside Kurojie ; its exports in 1929 were more than twice as large as those of 
Canada and in 1930 the disparity developed still more to the disadvantage of the latter 
country. As only a very small part of Neiv Zealand cheese is home-consumed, the 
development of export is in close relation to that of production. 


HI. — Cheese production in New Zealand. 


192930 

[ 1928-29 

1 1927*28 

j 1926-27 

1 1925 26 

1 i924'25 

1 1923-24 

1 1922-23 




Thousand lbs. 




1.96,424 1 

199,610 1 

173,610 

1 175,198 

170,258 

1 160,892 

171,917 

1 139,774 




Pem’ntttgfR (1929-30 100), 




100 1 

101.6 1 

88.4 

89.2 

86.7 

81.9 1 

87.5 1 

71.2 


The above figures show the rapid rise iii the curve of cheese production in New Zea- 
land ; the slight fluctuations have little effect in view of the dominant upward move- 
ment. The recent standardisation of production has been of great importance in this 
development. 

The decrease in Canada's cheese exports (which, in any case, is far from being so 
large as tliat of the butter exports) is connecte<l with the growth in home consumption of 
cheese, estimated in 1925 at 3.13 lbs and in 1928 at 3.63 lbs. jier head, but primarily 
with the decrease ii\ production. 


IV. — Cheese production in C an ada. 


1929 

j ^928 

1 1927 1 *926 1 1925 1 

1924 ! 

i 1920 



Thousand lb.s. 



119,136- 1 

145,020 . 

:| 138,472 1 172,248 j 177,672 | 

150,158 1 

1 149.735 

■ 100 , : 1 

|- ' .121.7 

•Percentages (1929 «= rod). 

1 116.2 1 144.6 1 149.1 | 

126.0 ■ !| 

12.5.7 
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Since 1925, which rej^reseiited a maximum point in the curve of Canadian cheese 
production, the decrease havS been interrupted only in 1928. Production in 1929 was 
also relatively smair in comparison with the census returns for 1920. It must also be 
mentioned that the production of Canadian " process cheese ", which is manufactured 
from the ordinary cheddar cheCvSe by a special process, has similarly declined from 
about 32.7 million lbs. in 1925 to about 17.7 million lbs. in 1929. 


Condition of livestock and derivatives. 

Irish Free State : The comparatively mild weather of January allowed outlying 
stock to forage a fair amount of keep off the pastures, thus easing the demand on fodder 
reserves. Supiilies are aiiticiiiated to prove adequate until the end of the season. Milk 
yields fell off considerably during J anuary and were appreciably below those of the cor- 
responding period last year. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland : In England and Wales, owing to the open wea- 
ther, demands on winter keep have not been unduly heavy and it is confidently anti- 
cipated that .su])plies will be sufficient to carry over to the spring. Farmer.s’ stocks of hay on 
1 January 1931 were the highest recorded since 1915, there being 5,290,000 tons on hand 
or 67 of the 1.930 crop, as compared with 3,255,000 tons or 6i % of the 1929 crop ontlie 
corresponding date last year. This increase in stocks is due primarily to the abundant 
harvest but also to the reduced demand owing to the open weather. On the other hand, 
stocks of straw again showed a decline and, at 2,323,000 tons (60 % of the 1930 crop) 
were lower than on the corresponding date of any year since 1915. 

In Scotland in many di.stricts no pasture is available but in other districts grasses 
comparatively plentiful for the season. Hay is plentiful in a few districts but I'oots, 
especially turni])s, are generally scarce ; in most southwestern areas, however, fodder 
.supidies are fairly x)lentiful. Ample supplies of concentrated fecding-stiiffs are avail- 
able though there is a shortage of cotton-cake and wheat milling olfals at the port of 
Ivcith. 

In Northern Ireland plentiful supi>lies of feeding-stuffs continue to be available but 
there, too, turnips are reported to be scarce in some districts. Home-grown oats and 
purchased feeding stuffs are, on account of their low values, being fed liberally to live- 
stock. 

Throughout tlie area milk yields have generally been well maintained for the setison. 

Brar.il : In the northern areas of Brazil cattle disease is spreading, threatening 
especially the important area of Matto Grosso. Farmers have requested the Govern- 
ment to take energetic measures to combat the disease. 

Canada : As a .supidement to the table of numbers of livestock in Canada published 
in the Bulletin of last month there are given below the in.spected slaughterings of livestock 
in Canada in 1930 compared with the corresponding figures for 1929 


Cattle Cdlvcs Koss Shep 

(Head) 

i 93 « 602,007 37^.237 1,926,325 745»it9 

1929 701,866 414,7^1 2,353,161 725,004 


United States : Present livestock conditions : At the end of January mild weather 
favoured livestock in most States east of the Rocky Mountains but water shortage in 
parts of the Ohio valley is still serious. The great western grazing areas were also fa- 



voured, but moisture is needed in the central Rocky Mountains. Wheat fields furnished 
■considerable pasturing in the Southwest but moisture is needed in some parts of this 
area. 


Algeria : livestock are recovering after the December- J anuary rains ; their condition 
still leaves something to be desired. 

French Morosco : Condition of livestock is good but the maintenance situation is 
mediocre, despite the improvement in feed and water conditions, 

Tunis : The condition of livestock has improved since the general rain at the begin- 
ning of January ; it is rather satisfactory in the North and mo.st regions of the Centre, 
but still leaves .something to be de.sired in the South. lyarabing in the South took place 
under bad conditions. 

Production of meat, lard, milk, wool and eggs in the U. S. S. R. 

According to the data piibli.slied by the Gosplan, production of meat and lard, milk, 
wool and eggs in the U. S. S. R. during the bust three years was as follows. 


193 ^^ 

1929 

1928 


Mi-at 
iiud lard 

Milk 

Wdol 

liwus 

(1000 cenljils) 

(1000 centals) 

(looo centals) 

(millions 

(>9,821 

627,416 

3.109 

6,500 

10(3,572 

650,895 

3 . 94 'i 

1 0, 1 66 

86,554 

683, 7 6() 

3.918 

10,488 


Although the data for 1930 are x>ro visional they show an undoubtedly marked tle“ 
dine in animal production with respect to the preceding years. As coin])ared with 1029 
the decline for meat and lard has been 34.5 %, for milk 3.6 for wool 21.1 %, and for 
eggs 3(>.i %. 

This general decline has been due to the fall in numbers of livestock, wliich, accord- 
ing to the Gosplan, was in 1928-30 as follows : 

Millions 

Cattle (total) Cows Sheep Pi«s 


1930 53.8 26.() 100.(3 13.2 

1929 67.2 30.3 J34O 20.5 

1928 70.7 30.8 T 33.(3 26. T 


The data for 1930, especially for sheep and pigs, differ notiibly from those published 
in the Bulletin for the preceding month, the new data placing these at a higher level. 
Even according to the new data, however, there is a marked diminution in the livestock 
population in 1930, a diminution of 19 9 % for total cattle, 12.2 % for cows, 24.<) % for 
sheep and 35.6 % for pigs. 

It is not without interest to note that while the number of cows has declined by 
12.2 %, milk production has declined by only 3 -^ %• 

Data for poultry are lacking but the decline in egg production is confirmed b)' the 
diminution of exports, which in "the economic year (i Oct. -30 Sept.) 1927-28 amounted 
to 2,081,000 centals, rising to 1,149,000 in 1928-29, and in the first 9 months (Oct-Jul,y) 
of 1929-30 to 477,000 against 956,000 in the correvSjionding period of 1928-29. On the 







plained by the preference of consumers for young meat and partly by the tendency of 
producers to maintain the number of cattle at least at the present level. 

The steady decrease in the sheep population recorded during the preceding quinquen- 
nium did not continue in 1930 and the number on i December 1930 slightly exceeded tliat 
on I December 1929 though it still remains below tlie 1,252,000 registered in 1925. The 
increase is to be attributed solely to animals below one year, so that a recovery in sheep 
numbers is to be expected in the near future. 

The number of goats continued to decrease in 1930. It is interesting to notice 
that the diminution with respect to last year is exclusively in goats of one year and over, 
bred chiefly for milk production. 

One of the most interesting tendencies of present-day German agriculture is the 
steady increases in the numbers of poultry and of beehives during the last three years. 
To balance the accounts of their holdings, threatened constantly by the agricultural cri- 
sis, the cultivators are giving increasing attention to poultry rearing, encouraged by 
State organisations, which favour all developments tending to reduce imports of food- 
stuffs, amongst which eggs and live or dead poultry occupy an important, place. 

The number of pigs In Denmark. 


The following table shows the development of pig production in Denmark, giving the 
respective numbers of pigs on Jiuiuary T5th, 1931 and on July 15th of the preceding 
seven years for comparison. 


Classification 

■5-1 

1931 

1 5 - VII j 15-VII 1 
1930 1 1929 I 

15-VII 1 
1928 i 

15-VII 

1927 

15-VII 

1926 

TS-VII 

1925 

15-VII 

1924 

Boars 4 mouths old aud over 
Sows 4 months old and over : 

27,182 

24,300 ; 18,766! 

! i 

18,004: 

19,670 

18,000 

14,000 

15,000 

in farrow 

389,517 

394,6151 .309,575! 

243,0691 

278,182 

274,000 

209,000 

207,000 

not in farrow .... 
Pigs for fattening 4 months 

191,290 

i 

191,572' 123,9941 

101,190! 

118,241 

112,000 

81,000 

92,000 

old and over 

1,189,713 

1,020,1481 775,160i 

7.3.3,127 

794,678 

622,0001 555,000 

616,000 

Young pigs 2-4 months old 
Sucking pigs under 2 mouths 1 

1,787,337 

1,619,001' l,285,322i 

1,256,132 

1,349,909 

1,015,000 

878,000 

1,077,000 

old i 

i 1,647,024 

1,670,202; l,103,06li 

1,011,333: 

1,170,060 

993,000 

780,000 

861,000 

Total (J) ... 

5,232,063 

4,919,8471 3,615,878j 

3,362,856; 

3,730,730 

3,034,000 

2,617,000 

2,868,000 

(1) In 1923 : 2,855,000 ; 

in 1922 : 

1,899,000; iu 1921:1,430,000; in 

1920 : 1,1x6,000. 




Although the data are not precisely comparable because of tlie different dates of 
the estimates, it is seen from the table that pig raising in Denmark which increased 
sharply and was nearly quadru])led in the last ten years, has definitely continued its 
upward trend. 

Livestock in Italy 

The following data regarding livestock in Italy have been obtained in the course of 
the general census of agriculture carried out in March 1930. The results are provisional 
and therefore susceptible to not inconsiderable variations based on the census now in 
progress. 


Provisional Data of the Livestock Census, as on 19 March 1930. 


Horses 967,406 

Asses . V ..... . 851,504 

Mules . 440,765 

Hinnies . . . . * . . 15775 

Buffaloes ...... 9,236 


Cattle 6,892,722 

I*igs 3757,434 

Sheep 9,896,038 

Goats 1,791,701 
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Livestock on farms in the United States. 

In the following table are shown the number of livestock on farms on January i,. 
19 51 compared with those on the same date in previoUvS years : 

(Thousand head) ' 





Cattle and calves ; 



Year (i) 

HoisCS and 

Mules and 

- - 


Sheep and 

Swine 

liorac 

juule colts 

Total 

of which cows . 
and hdfets [s) i 

Jamtw (3) 

including pigs 

T930. . . . 

12,808 

.5.131 

58,066 

22,97.5 : 

51,911 

62,323 

1929, . . . 

13,304 

5,270 

67,978 

22,443 ! 

60,503 
47,704 ! 

53,238 

1928 .... 

13,807 

i 5,380 

.56,380 

21,840 i 

! 57,410 

1927. . . . 

14,405 

; 5.504 

65,676 

21,828 

44,706 i 

1 60,617 

1926. . . . 

1.5,133 

5,6.52 

56,832 

21,801 

41,881 

.54,788 

192.5- • - • 

1,5.830 

i 5.740 

' .59,122 

22,188 

30,730 

.52,148 

1924 .... 

16,470 

5.725 

: 61,906 

22,498 ; 

38,112 

.55,568 

1923. . . . 

17.222 

5,7.30 

64,507 

22,266 i 

36,876 

66,361 

1922 .... 

17.04.3 

5,702 

66,166 

! 22,063 1 

36,212 

69,044 

igai .... 

! 18.504 

5,638 

07,264 

21,788 ! 

36,186 

.50,550 


(i) January i of tiu: year after that in the table (Jau. t, 1931 . Jan. i , 1930- etc.), 
(:;) z years old and over ketit for milk. 

(3) IncludixiR e stima tes on jdieep ati d latnljs on feed fo r market a s w ell as o n f arms. 


The beginning of the year 1931 marks a further increase in the total number of cat- 
tle and calves ; of this increase, just over one-half was due to an increa.se in the number 
of cows and heifers two years old and over ke])t for milk. The number of heifers one 
to two years old kejit for milk is imiintained at the comparativelj' high number of 
4,688,000 head against 4,675,000 on January 1, 1930 and 4,416,000 oJi January j, 1929. 

Meat prices fell rapidly during i93(j, the average price for 100 lbs. of beef cattle 
received by producers fell from 8.69 dollars on January 15 (compared with 8.97 on 
January 15, 1929) to 6.37 on December 15 (compared with 8.48 on December 15, 1929), 
Corresponding prices for 100 lbs. of veal calves fell from 11.84 dollars (12.20 dollars) 
to 8.84 (11.69). 

Total slaughtering of cattle and calves under Federal inspection during the first 
eleven montlis of 1930 was not greatly different from the low figure for the corresixmdiiig 
jieriod of 1929 but returns to producers were mucli .smaller as a result of the fall in meat 
prices : the number of calves slaughtered formed a rather larger proportion of the total 
than has been usual in recent years, and cattle were marketed in an unfinished condition. 

'rile number of cattle on feed for market in the 11 Corn Belt States was 10 % 
smaller on January i, 1931 than on January 1, 1930, according to the cattle feeding 
estimate of the Department of Agriculture, due tr the short corn croj) and heavy losses 
of many feeders in 1929 as well as to difficulties of financing feeding operations. Present 
indications coiise(|uently point to a small market supply of fed cattle during the first 
few months of 1931. 

As far as number of cattle is concerned, the beef trade does not appear to be in an 
unfavoiiraVile position although the business crisis has reduced demand and cattle prices 
are expected to fall during the first half of 1931 ; cattle owners have the advantage of 
cheap feed grain to compensate the short hay and maize production caused by the 
drought ill 1930. 

Despil c the low levels of prices of dairy products, the number of dairy cows continues 
to increase ; production of daiiy^ products is also gaining and with consumption down 
during the present business crisis, the position of the dairy industry may be described 
as unsettled. P'or these reasons the Dairy Advisory Committee has again recommended 
the culling of dairy herds. 

The number of hogs on farms on January i, 1931 was smaller than at the begimiing 
of T930, continuing the constant decrease noted since 1927 ; the present number is the 


lowCwSt since 1914 with the exception of that tecorded at the beginning of 1926, On 
examination of the following table it is seen that annual slaughterings have averaged 
rather Ixigli during the last decade relative to production, and were lower only at the 
middle of tlie decade when the corn- hog ratio (the relation between corn and hog prices 




Xumbtfr of hogs 1 

Slttughterinss 

Average price 

Average price 

I Number of 


Year 

of hogs received 

of maize received 

i bushels of corn 


(thou^;fiti(l head) [ 

imder F. 1. 

bv prj>ducers 

by ])roducers 



1 

1 

(thousand.*;) 

(dollars p4.'r loo IIjs.) 
(2) 

(cents per bushel) 
(2) 

: equal in value 
ito 100 lbs. of hogs 

1930 • 


1 

.'>2,323 1 ( 3 ) 39,619 

( 4 ) 8.95 

(4) 79.2 

:( 4 ) 

1929 . 


53,238 i 

48,44.5 

9.44 

87.6 

10.8 

1928 . 


57,410 i 

49,79.5 

8.7.5 ! 

89.1 

9.8 

1927 . 


60,617 

43.63.3 

9.68 

78.8 

12.3 

1936 . 


54,788 ! 

40.636 

11.80 

69.9 

16.9 

1925 . 


52,148 i 

43,043 

11.00 

99.9 

11.0 

1924 . 


55,.568 

.52,873 

7.48 

91.2 

8.2 

1923 . 


66,361 I 

.53,:m 

7.13 

80.2 

8.9 

1922 . 


69.044 j 

4.3,114 

8.40 

.59.6 

14.1 

I >21 . 


59,r)59 

38,982 

7.84 

.56.8 

13.8 


(i) On Jimuiiry r of the ycnr after that Kivcn in the table (Jan. r, 1931 Jan. 1, 1930, etc,). — (j) Simnlc average 
of monthly prices, -- (3) First ii months 0O930; a>rresponding figures for ri mouths of 1929, 1928 and 1927 are 
re.spect iv ely (in thoustuicl) : ,^3,362 ; 44.0 1 3; 38,765. - (4) First ii months of 1930. 


according to the formula “ number of bushels of com (maize) equal In value to loo 
lbs. of hogs ”) was rather higli, or in other words, wdien production was favoured and 
slaughtering discouraged by low feeding prices relative to hog prices and demand on the 
]xirt of the consumer ; in fact, on examination of the table, the following general ten- 
dencies may be noted: (i) an upw^ard and favourable movement in the corn -hog ratio 
(as for exani]:)le in 1926) corresponds to an increase* in tlie number of hogs in the 
following year ; (2) that an upward and favourable movement in the f reeding ratio 
generally coincides with a reduction of slaughterings in the same period. 

The number of hogs on January t, 1931 sliow^s a comparatively sni*all reduction 
of about one million head compared with the previous year although the total pig crop 
for the Ihiited vStates in 1930 w'as 4 % smaller than in 1929; tliis is partly due to the 
unusual price conditions obtaining throughout the United States, practically all prices 
being deprCvSsed during the i)resent crisis ; thus although maize production (for grain) 
in T930 in the United States was 20 % smaller than in the previous year (due to .severe 
summer drought and farm vstocks of maize on January i, were 22 % smaller, maize pri- 
ces have been low enough in relation to hog prices to encourage heavy feeding and 
unusually small marketing of hogs in the last months of 1930 ; feeding was also stim- 
ulated by plentiful alternative supplies of wheat, oats and barley at ' very low* prices. 
Consequently the contrary of what might be exjx^cted has occurred, namely, that in a 
year of poor maize production, slaughtering has decreased w^hile hog production for the 
following year, 1931, lias increased. Acairding to the government estimate made at 
the beginning of December on the basis of the number of sow\s bred or to be bred for 
farrowing in 1931, assuming an average number of pigs saved per litter, there w'as ex- 
pected to be a small decrease in the spring pig crop of 1931 but in the light of the more 
recent events set out above, tliis decrease may not take place unless there is a very 
marked change in the maize and hog situation in the early months of 1931 ; although 
maize supplies are low due to the heavier early consumption of the 1930 maize crop, 
there appear to be plentiful supplies of cheap alternative grains for feeding purfxjses. 
()n January 15 the corn-hog ratio liad risen higher, as hog prices declined relatively 
less than maize (com) prices, so that on this date the price situation was still favourable 
to production. 

Tlie total number of horses and also that of mules continue to decrease. In the 



case of horses, draught horses show a reduction, but it has been authoritatively stated 
that the steady growtli in popularity of liorses for recreation resulted in rapid expansion 
of this branch of the hotvse industry even during the depression year of 1930 when pri- 
ces for these animals were hear tlie highest levels on record. The number of riding 
horses in the United States is now undoubtedly tlie largest in history and it is estimated 
that the total of horses used for recreation in tlie country is about 200,000 and is grow- 
ing materially year by year. The quality of riding horses lias improved steadily since 
only the best are retained now and there has been a great stimulation in recent years 
to the holding of horse shows, both national and international, witli an increase in prizes 
awarded. Trade reports show that the average price of the better grades of saddle 
horses at Chicago last year was about 750 dollars, the medium and lower grades selling 
at an average of about 175 dollars. The average j>rice received by producers for horses 
in general on December 15, 1930 however, was 64.49 dollars compared with 77.35 on 
December 3 5 1929 and 81.00, the average price for the year 1929. 

The increase in the number of sheep and lambs noted during the last decade was 
continued in 1930, the number on Januar>^ i, 1931, representing a new record. The 
1930 lamb crop was 8 % larger than those of 1929 and 1928 the figures being : 28,458,000 ; 
26,44 i,o(K) 26,363,000. Slaughter of slieepand lambs was abnormally high during 
the first ten months of 1930, greatly exceeding that of previous years and exceeding 
slaughterings for the finst ten months of 1929 by nearly 19 % although prices fell more 
or less steadily with few interruptions during the year ; the average price received by 
producers for 100 lbs. sheep fell from 6.91 dollars on January 15, 1930 (compared with 
7.84 on January 15, 1929) to 3.96 dollars on December 15, 1930 (compared with 6.61 on 
December 15, 1929) ; lamb prices also declined considerably, corresponding figures 
being January 15 : ii.io dollars (12.23 dollars) and December 15, 6.18 (10.76). Slaughter 
also rose to a seasonal maximum at the end of the ten month period when prices had 
reached a very low level. It is apparent that the present excessive number of sheep 
is resulting iti heavy slaughter regardless of price. 

New Zealand lambing estimate. 


The following table gives the estimate of the current season's lambing computed from 
estimated average percentages, with corresponding figures for the four preceding years, 
together witli the actual number of lambs tailed, for comparison. 


Years 

Number 

of Breedlng-owes 

(thousands) 

Estimated Average 
Permitage 
of Lambiug 

i 

ll^timated 
Number of I,ambs 
(tboueands) 

Actual Number 
of I,ambs tailed 
(thousands) 

1930 

17,564 

83.77 

14,714 


1929 . 

16,608 

88.65 

14,722 

14,^ 

1928 

1.5, 5. 34 

86.09 

i 13,373 

13,866 

1927 

14,832 

86.76 

1 12,869 

13,179 

1926 

13,948 

84.57 j 

j 11,795 

12,070 


A substantial drop will be noted in the lambing percentage of breeding-ewes, the 
figure being the lowest recorded for the past five years. Bven so, the estiip,ated number 
of lambs is very little below tlie total for 1929, the number of breeding ewes having 
increased, and the position may be regarded as fairly satisfactory when it is considered 
that that year's lambing season constituted a record for the Dominion and. the decrease 
this season is comparatively negligible. The South Island shows the greatest decline 
both in percentage of lambing and in the number of lambs expected, while the North 
Island actually indicate a slight expansion in the expected flocks, which may be related 
to the increase in the sheep-rearing area there. 


TRAD£ 


Becembek 

Five months (August i-December 31} 

TWXLVB MONTHS 

(August 1-July 31} 

Bavoios 

iMPoaia 

Expoets 1 iMPOsnrs 

Exports 

IMPORTS 

X 930 1 19*9 

X930 

1939 

1930 1 1939 1 >930 1 1939 

1929-30 

I 9 Z 9*30 


COTJNTRiaS 


Exporting Conntrm f 

Bulgaria 

Hungary 

Ivltbuauia 


Yugoalavia . 


United Btatea 
Argentine . . 

ChUe 

India .... 
Algeria . . . 
Tunis .... 
Australia . . 


Imparting CowUriai 

Germany 

Austria 


Denmark ..... 

Spain 

^tonia 

Irish Free State . . 

Prance 

Gr. Brit, and N. Ir. 

Greece 

Italy 

Utvia 

Norway 

Netherlands .... 

Poland 

Portugal 

Sweden 

Switzerland .... 
Czechoslovakia . . . 

Japan 

Syria and I^banon . 

Egypt 

Union of South Africa 
New Zealand . . . 
Ms . . . 

Exporting Conntriu: 
Germany 
Bulgaria . 

Hungary 
Poland . 

Rumania 
Czechoslovakia 
Yugoslavia 


United 
Argentine 
Algeria . 

Importing ComiirUo 
Austria 
Belgium 
Uenmazk 


Einhpd . . 
Ptahee , . 
Italy . . . 
lAtnia . 
Uthtianiia , 
Nor^y . , 
Ne^ianda 


1261 

'159I 


1,627 

2,732 

■■■ 37 
2,081 


oi 

01 

2 

201 

2 

0 

0 


842 

0 

' ‘i,272 
9,677 
4,292 
7,341 

“*11 

322 

192! 


1631 

2 ! 

llOj 

. “I 

0 ; 

4i 
187 1 


276 

0 


21,275 24 , 646 ; 


Wheat. 


0 

0 

0 

2 

798 


478': 

18i 

71 ; 


721 1 
463 
2,487 
445 


2,194! 

16,616| 

“i76l| 
60! 
366! 
871 i 
2 ! 
20 : 


1,687 

1,188 


■ Thousand centals (i cental 100 lbs). 


0 

110 


3)7| 

4' 

7, 


3,942 

4S7| 


11(1) 


(1) 


1 ( 1 ) 


1,362 

7,233 

1,484, 

l,02li 

42 

20 

615' 

672 

324' 

1,043 


(*) 


802 (I) 
3,492 
196 
5,781 ! 
2,727 
77,216 
26,191' 
10,549 

392 ! 

1,801 

6,736! 

1,2191 


190 

84| 

170 

15| 

2 ( 1 ) 

Oi 

18j 

946 

324! 

01 ( 1 ) 


22 


22 , 388.1 


42j 

996 

24 

0 

2 

84;(J) 

2;(i) 

o!(2) 

0 :( 2 ) 

148 , 533 ; 


311(1) 

5,783! 

0l 

ii9;(i) 
10,459 
46,017* 
80,676; 
48,480; 
7i(i) 
228: 
1,497; 
2,240: 
4,364 ( 1 ) 
i 

I 

1,989' 

21 

5271 

62i 

4i(i) 

O' 

Oi 
II 
500 1 
Old) 

- "I 

65; 

29| 


0 ( 1 ) 

■ ^ 
4(1) 
0 

24 ; 

5,900| 

0 (1) 
1 , 354 ; 
8B| 

1191 

Old) 


2 

618 

1,763| 

0 

1,812 

487, 

60 

0 , 


Ai 


786i 

0 

53 

od) 

7|{i) 

01 ( 2 ) 

441(8) 

153 , 957 ! 


8,4501 
1,744 I 
12,240; 
l,649j 
0 ( 1 ) 
245j 
3,13l! 
14,8081 
69,646! 
4,535jd) 
20,7411 

551 ! 

1,765! 

7,476i 

26; 

104; 

1,733 

5,324! 

4,484; 

3.827; 

11 '(i) 
223 (I) 
340 ( 2 ) 
331(2) 
160,569! 


33,7421 

Rye. — Thousand centals (1 cental = xoo lbs). 


13,783 
2,639! 
11,420 
1,610'! 
1,922 
240! 
2,723, 
11,920, 
56,086 
3,8)2 
5,238 1 
672 
1,091! 
6,769 
176 
586 
2,848 
4,834 
1,664' 
4,0811 
5ll 

8^1 

139,347lj 


66 

9,943 

55 

1,279 

18,298 

93,461 

67,274 

86,845 

481 

2,768 

3,206 

8,362 

24,469 


805 
128 1 
11 
0 
ol 


'I 

0! 

231 

289 

1,008 

0 

108 


49 

0 

130 

313,626 



44 

1,409 

79 

214 

1,142’ 6,876: 317 

939 

10,629 





... 

( 1 ) 478 d) 2d) 0!(i) 0 

9 


“*280 

“*316 

0 

0 

851 

l,.517i 0 

0 

2,919 


386 

836 

0 9 

4,004 

2,856: 0 

11 

7,293 




... 

(I) 470 (1) 271 ill) 0,(1) 0 

377 


“* 60 

* “ 269 

53 

20 

362 

706; 108 

93 

1,326 


0 

4 

01 0 

0 

22’ 4 

0 

38 


348 

2 

0 

IS 

i 622) 99 

0 

86 

194 


0 

11 

— 

- 

46 

1,276; — 

— 

1,378 


187 

68 

— 


401 

699 


— 

767 


7 

. 

2 

0 

0 

24 

26 

0 

4 

86 


2 

0 

269 

186 

9 

0 

701 

1,085 

2 


0 

0 

324 

117 

11 

2 

1,038 

487 

7 


0 

0 

1,142 

,648 

0 

2 

4,200 

2,877 

2 


0 

0 

9 

87 

0 

0 

46 

492 

0 


0 

0 

4 

708 

OJ 

0 

1,193 

2,802 

4 


0 

0 

79 

18 

0 

2 

459 

139 

7! 


0 

0 

64 

16 

0 

0 

306 

49 

0 


0 

0 

7 

216 

0 

2 

143 

1.021 

7 


87 

0 

0 

0 

55 

0 

0 

1 24 

86 


0 

0 

866 

203 

0 

0 

1,283 

I 1,464 

0 


51 

9 

714 

26fl 

79 

40 

2,379 

1.224 

90 


0 

0 

24 

21 s 

0 


878 

1,008 

11 


0 

0 

18 

22 

0 

0 

97 

90 

0 


1,413 

3,835 

8,183 

3,865 

8,554 

13,815 

13,647j 

13,436 

35,873: 


980 

0 

2 

40 

2 

602 

7,886 

0 

3,931 

645 

99 

0 


31,726 

6,456 

26,779 

2,903 

2,162 

540 

5,647 

19,964 

114,046 

12,389 

27,160 

1,523 

2,216 

14,936 

881 

8,782 

4,982 

9,690 

3,602 

10,922 

146 

24 

1.660 

170 

316,433 


0 

0 

20 

0 

264 

0 

160 


2,867 

988 

6,161 

1,663 

8,314 

181 

324 

2,191 

24 

8,606' 

2 , 906 ; 

2^240 

154 

38,843 , . 


(sXsyaee nbliipagfe 







! 

Dbcbmbhr 

1 PiVB UOMTBS (August 

i-December 31 ) 

TWB&VB MONtBS 
(August i‘Jnly 31 ) 

COUNTRIES 

1 Ekpoaxs 1 

IMPOKIS || 

EkPOKTB 1 

iMFOatS 

Bsopoaxs 1 

]MtK>RlS 


I9S0 

X929 1 

mo j 

1929 li 

1930 1 

*9*9 

*930 j 

*9*9 

X9*9*30 j 

1939-30 

Exporting Countrits: 


Wheat flour. ~ Thousand centals (i cental 

xoo lbs). 


Germany 

4 

128 

111 

101 

1121 

688 

79i 

302 

1,226 

710 

Belgium 

22 

24 i 

26 

104 

791 

154 

117 

456 

261 

564 

Bulgaria 

. . . 



... |(t) 

57i(i) 

8 d) 

0 |(x) 

0 

7 

0 

Spain 


... 1 


... I(t) 

15idJ 

SI (I) 

0 ,(i) 

C 

66 

0 

France 

627 

o; 

62 

37 

2,564; 

22 

817! 

W 

8,796 

392 

Hungary 

r>2& 

644i 

0 

0 

2,635 

3,228 

0 ; 

0 

5,664 

0 

Italy 

187 

271 i 

13 

0 

556 

831 

771 

24 

1,400 

93 

Poland 

68 

7| 

2 

4 

322 

42 

111 

20 

164 

35 

Rumania 


. ... 1 


... !(x) 

227 (i) 

90(1) 

Ojd) 

0 

817 

0 

Yugoslavia 

la 

73! 

0 

0 

62 

216 1 

21 

0 

320 

2 

Cyniylfi 

1.170 

1,186 

2 

13 

6,973 

5.6611 

24 ; 

62 

13,285 

148 

United States . . . 

1,748 

2 , 200 ; 

0 

0 

11,795 

11,8941 

2 ; 

0 

25,342 

4 

Argentine 

176 

207; 

— 

— i 

787 

1,1641 

— i 

.... 

2,381 

— 

Obile 


i 


... i{x) 

64(1) 

78:(i) 

0 ;(l) 

7 

203 

18 

India 

14fl 

60i 

0 

0 

461 

434; 

2 ! 

0 

1,113 

2 

Japan 

205 

1521 

18 

26 

1,457 

1,1181 ' 

143 1 

95 

2,304 

379 

Algeria 

33 

9; 

9 

4 

185 

46| * 

18 i 

31 

134 

57 

Tunis 

2 fi 

13. 

0 

0 

110 

66 i 

7; 

2 

169 

4 

Australia 


... i 


... ; ( 1 ) 

3,382!(i) 

2,959 i(i) 

o:(i) 

0 

9,166 

0 

Importing Counirios: 


1 



■ 






Austria 

0 

o: 

338 

331 

2 

21 

1,027 

1,387 

4 

8,770 

nMimflrlt 

2 

2 

137 

112 

1.3 

151 

7681 

650 

31 

1,440 

Estonia 

0 

o: 

9 

Hi 

o! 

0 

55 

55 

0 

123 

Irish Free State . . 

4 

7 

311 

340 

22 ! 

26 

1,609 

1,534 

64 

8,622 

Finland 

— 


51 

472 

1 

— 

1,296: 

1,457 

— 

2,487 

Gr. Britain and N. Ir. 

346 

41.4| 

1,116 

1,032 

2,048| 

2,057 

6,078 

5,410 

4,727 

12,487 

Greece 

— 

— . 




— d) 

82(1) 

220 

— 

494 

Norway 

0 

0 

46 

68 

2 ; 

2 

670 

608 

2 

1,376 

Netherlands .... 

11 

31 

320 

168 

491' 

95 

1,713! 

950 

203 

2,760 

Portugal , . . . . . 

— 

— 

20 

71 




76! 

79 


152 

Sweden 

0 

7 

9 

33 

2 ! 

49 

46! 

160 

90 

379 

Osechoslovakia . . . 

2 

2 

571 

366 

7i 

7 

2,346, 

1,408 

18 

8.338 

Ceylon 

— 

— 

42 

371 




2161 

198 

— 

430 

Java and Uadura . . 

— - 

— , 



— I 

— ( 1 ) 

337 !(i) 

837 

— 

1,142 

Indo<Uiina 

— 

— . 

44 

57 

1 


201 

225 


549 

Syria and Lebanon . 




... (t) 

2 !(i) 

0 ( 1 ) 

61 '( 1 ) 

130 

0 

425 

Egypt 




. . . ;(j) 

o;(i) 

2 d) 

1,182 ( 1 ) 

1,470 

4 

4,729 

Union of South Africa 




..•i ( 2 ) 

4 ' ( 2 ) 

4(2) 

106(2) 

176 

81 

483 

New Zealand .... 




... !(2) 

0 .( 2 ) 

0 ( 2 ) 

56 (2) 

46 

4 

181 

Totals . . . 

S,ffi8 

5,446 

3,152 

3,334! 

33,2M| 

36,36»| 

l8,TWi 

1T,T26 

12466 

42,165 

Exporting Countriu : 


Barley. - 

- Thousand centals 

I cental 

=as 100 lbs). 



Bulgaria 




... I!(i) 

719(1) 

201: d) 

0(1) 

0 

309 

9 

Spain 

j 



... 1(1) 

71: (I) 

46|(i) 

- Od) 

4' 

163 

0 

Hungary 

991 

395 

0 

Oj 

390 

1,803 

0 

0 

2,363 

0 

Uthuania 


11 

0 

O' 

71 

16 

0 

0 

143 

0 

Poland 

3061 

681 

0 

0 

1,866: 

2,870 

0 

2| 

6,794 

2 

Rumania 

... 1 



... i(I) 

19,231 !{i) 

19,925 ( 1 ) 

0(i) 

0 

81,365 

0 

Csechoslovakia . . . 

667 

745 

0 

0 

2,6081 

1,973 

2 

2 

2,618 

15 

Yugoslavia ..... 

0 

2S 

20 

22 

11 

216 

101 

112 

282 

159 

Canada 

353 

291 

0 

0 

1,217 

1,107 

0 

4' 

1,260 

9 

United States . . . 

428 

487 



2,546 

6,581 



8,774 


Argentine 

527 

97 

— 

— 

1,604 

1,084 





2,557 


Chile. 

... i 


... 

... (I) 

196 (i) 

130 ( 1 ) 

Od) 

0 ; 

897 

0 

India 


0 

Oi 

0 

2 

2 

0 

2 

26 

11 

Syria and Lebanon . 

... 1 


... 

... Id) 

212 ( 1 ) 

174 d) 

2d) 

9 ; 

508 

20 

AU^ia 

207! 

401 


4 

1,041 

1,785 

4 

128 

2,202 

130 

^gl^t 



... [ 

... Id) 

2(1) 

44 d) 

26 d) 

2 

128 

40 

Tunis 


108 


2 

154 

2,191 

154 

18 

2,652 

58 

Anstralia 

ImporttHg Counirits: 

... 


n 

... 1(1) 

289(1) 

58(1) 

0(t' 

0 

824 

0 

Germany 

18 

4 

2,676, 

4,727 

60 

20 

6,874 

28,082 

1,089 

49,785 

Austria 

0 

4 

196 

188 

0 

4 


816' 

0 

1,653 

Belgium 

13 

2 

1,188 

840 

57 

37 

4,634 

3,636 

176 

7,867 

Denmark ..... 
Estonia ...... 

134 

326 

2,079 

0 

187, 

2 

582 

896 

7,494 

13 

649 

81 

1,282 

4,466 

68 

Irish Free State . . 

41 

2 



18 - 

24 

11 

4 ! 

26 

888 

' Fmnoe I 

4! 

29 

861 

196 

11 

79 

2,984 

992 

848 

1,487 

Gr. Britain and N. Ir. 

21 

2 

8,135 

1,224 

11 

22 

10,728 

8,078 

38 

14,464 

Ontee 'i 

■ ■ - J 

— 

... 


— 

— (X) 

85 d) 

. 225 


401 

Italy ...... ; 

01 

0 

97 

26 

0 

9 

802 

98 

9 

868 

lAtvIa ' . . ..'i .. 

0 

0 

40 

Hj 

0 < 

0 

121 

68, 

G 

128 

Norway . . . . . . 

o| 

0 

185 

15 

0 

0 

484 

267 

0 

762 

Netherlands . . 

' ■ 

77 

im 

604' 

128 

218 

T , 0?2 

8,408 

487 

7jm 

Swttserhuid. .... 

' 

0 

246 

194' 

0 

0 

1,182 


0 

1,018 

totals ... '1 



12, fW 

8,222 


41,411 

4l4M 

42,SWi 

' 6M6i' 

21,116 

(«)^ See notes page xt6. 













1930 1929 


Exporting Couniriat 

Germany 

Irish Free State . . 

Hungary 

lyithuauia 

Poland 

Rumania 

Czechoslovakia . . . 
Yugoslavia 

fSinnHft 

United States . . . 
Argentine ..... 

Oiile 

Algeria ...... 

Tunis . 

Importing Countries i 

Austria 

Belgium 

Denmark 

Elstonia 

Piniand 

France 

Or. Brit, aud N. Irel. 

Greece 

Italy 

latvia 

Norway 

Netherlands .... 

Sweden 

Switzerland .... 
Australia 


Five months (August i-December 31) 


— Thousand centals (i cental == 100 lbs). 


Twelve months . 
(August i-July 31) 

I Exports I Imports 


1929-30 1929*30 


Exporting Countries : 

Bulgaria 

Hungary ..... 

Rumania 

Yugoelavia 

United SUtes . . . 

Argentine 

Brazil 

Java and Madura . . 

Indo*China 

Syria and I«ebanoo . 

Bgypt 

Union of South Africa 
Importing Countries : 

Germany 

Austria 

Belsdum , , , f . , 

Denmark 

Spain 

Sytfwila 

Irish Free State . . 

Finland 

Prance 

Gr. Brit, and N.lr. 

Greece 

Italy 

Norway 

Neiberlaads .... 
Poland ...... 

Portugal 

Sweden 

Switseriand. .... 
CseduMlovaUa . . . 

Ca na da 

Japan ....... 

Tunis . . . ... . 
tMt ... 


(1) Bee notes page 116, 


Thousand centals (x cental — 100 lbs). 

II Two MONTHS 

I (November i-Dccember 31) 






, 

... 


' 

4,023; 

es 

' ' ‘ 8 OO: 

’42 

2 

“*119; 

1,263' 

”95 

0 

3,351 




... Id) 

2,222:{i) 

2,855' (I) 

0(1) 

28,424 

’ ‘l,168 

' 'i,386: 

4 

0 

l,845i 

2,751 1 

7 

4 

12,0131 

29 

450 ; 

64 

33 

88.! 

825 

231 

66 

4,3031 

13,226 

9,626' 

— 

— 

23,499! 

16,466 

— 

— 

96,1971 



— 

— 

1 

. 


— 

.328i 

‘”31 

0: 

— 

— 

33i 

0 

— 


1,759 

673 

370; 

— 

— 

1,316' 

961 

— 

— 

2,339 


... 1 

. . . 

... d) 

18 d) 

79 ' (I) 

2(1) 

0 

434 




.... d) 

od) 

■ Ofi) 

9(1) 

4 

97 





... ! 

... 



12,267 

0 

oi 

576 

1,496 

oi 


906 

3,063 

0 

0 

Oi 

467 

441 ! 

o; 

4 I 

786 

714' 

18 

22 

29 

1,164 

1,316 

42; 

46' 

2,288 

2,260 

220 

0 

0 

681 

4281 

0 ! 

oi 

1,413 

836 

0 



... ),d) 

old) 

0(1) 

108(1) 

686| 

0 





0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0, 

— 

0 

0 

911 

662 

0 

0 

1,437 

1,219 

29 



11 

7i 

— 

— 

29 

33 ! 


4 

0 

1,660 

2,207 

11 

2 

4,348 

4,063! 

46 

206 

108 

4,127 

3,483 

388 

192 

8,975 

6,872 

2,150 





— 

-- d) 

2(1) 


— 

0 

”” 0 

'i]674 

''f,702 

2 

2 

3,020 

2,588, 

7 



366 

20 ; 

— 

“ 

595 

28^ 



'Twelve months 
(Nov. I'Oct. 31) 

I 1929*30 




COXJKTRIQS 

Dbcemb^ 

Twelve mokxbs (January x-December 31 ) 

■' Twibvn .MmtBS' 
(January x-Dee. 31 ' 

Bvoiass 

Iicrosn 


Enpoxxs 1 

iMPOKni 

BiONxsxs 

iMsonxs 


*930 

*9*9 

*930 j 

*9*9 


1930 

*9*9 

1930 1 

*9*9 

*9*9 

*9*9 

Exporting Cotmirw: 



Rice. - 

- Thousand centals (x cental 

SB IQO lbs). 



Spain 





(») 

1,105: (I) 

636(1) 

0(1) 

0 

— 

_ . 

Italy ....... 

545 

672 

2: 

20 


4,716: 

4,308 

1.34 

656 

— 

— 

United Statei. . . . 

417 

428 

29! 

68! 


2,621! 

3,033 

298 

859 

— 

— 

India 

2,255 

1,861 

64: 

0 


67,828! 

45,149 

180 

578 

— . 

— 

Indo-China 

1.14« 

1,773 


— 


24,663| 

S2,443i 

— 


— 

— 

Slam 

1,664 

1,786 

— • j 

— 


20,686i 

22,893 1 

— 



— 

Egypt ....... 





(*) 

988:{x) 

1,876 (I) 

247 (1) 

324 

— 

— 

Impwimg Counifmi 






i 






Germany 

110 

152 

236! 

207, 


1,594: 

2,657 

5,503 

6,m 

— 

— 

AuBtrla. 

0 

0 

67 

68 


0, 

0 

606 

631 

— 

— 

Belgium 

0 

2 

97 

64 


ol 

26 

1,047 

STS' 

— 

— 

Denmark 

0 

0 

18 

22 


0 

0 

.130 

174‘ 

— 

— 

Bvtonia ...... 

— 

— 

2 

2 


— ! 

— 

35 

64, 

— 

— 

IriBh Free State . . 

0 

0 

4 

4' 


ol 

0 

46 

49 

— 



France 

187 

223 

461 

324 


l,903i 

2,399 

5,660 

5,900! 

— 



Gt. Brit, and N.Ir. . 

18 

13 

227 

190 


218i 

262 

2, .564 

2,665 

— 

— . 

Greece 

— 

— 


... 1 


— i 

— (1) 

474 (I) 

494 ) 

— 

— 

Hnngary 

2 

4 

57 

77, 


®i 

31 

388 

620! 

— 


Utvia 

0 

2 

7 

2 


7 

7 

62 

192, 


— 

tithnania 

0 

0 

2 

2 


0| 

0 

31 

68 




B^orway 

— 


4 

13' 


— 1 

— 

101 

106, 

— 

— 

Ketherlands .... 

128 

159 

137 

lOli 


2,0361 

2,015 

3,563 

3,642 



— 

Poland 

13 

4 

0 

o' 


126 

66! 

1,177 

i.2n 

— 

..... 

Portugal 


— 

35 

60 


— 


041 

908 


— 

Sweden 

— 

— 

0 

0 


— 

. — 

161 

117 

— 

— 

Switzerland 

0 

0 

44 

.53 


0 

0 

408 

425' 

— 

.... 

Czechoalovakia . . . 

0 

0 

71 

101 


0 

0 

979 

1,067, 

— 


Vugoalayia 

0 

0 

93 

181 


2 

2 

516 

562 

— 


Ca^a 

0 

0 

46 

31 


0 

4 

584 

560 

— 

— 

Chile 

— 

— 




— 

-- (I) 

472 : (I) 

441 


...... 

Ceylon 

0 

2 

1,054 

787 


0 

13 

10,809j 

11,325 

— 

— 

Java and Madura. . 





(!) 

101 ( 1 ) 

203 (I) 

5,1 87 1 ( 1 ) 

7,077. 

— 

— 

Japan 

397 

13 

20 

282 


1,252 

101 

3,9731 

4,067, 

— 

— 

Syria and Lebanon . 





(*) 

2(1) 

_^(t) 

287 (I) 

266' 

— 

— 

Algeria 

2 

4 

ll‘ 

13 


9 

18 

104 

95 

— 

— 

Tuttiz 

0 

0 

4; 

2 


0 

0 

24 

22 

— 

— 

Union of 8. Africa. 



... i 


(z} 

0(2) 

0(2) 

80012) 

736 

— ■ 

— 

Auatralia 


! ! ! 1 
.... 

i 


(!) 

66! (1) 

71 (I) 

71 (r) 

143 

1 

— 

New Zeaian4 .... 



1 


(*) 

0i(2) 

0(2) 

57 ( 2 ) 

55 


— 

Totali. . . 


"t,«w 

2, mi 

2,666. 


119,4441 

118,512 

4Y,581 

52,952 

! 


Exporting ConntrUt: 



Linseed. 

~ Thousand centals (z cental xoo lbs). 



Estonia 

8 

24 

1 ^ 

0, 


98! 

114 

41 

43 

— , ! 

t 

14tbtiania 

165| 

94 


_ 1 


791, 

972 

1 


i . ' 

— 

Argentine 

4,500 

4,063 

1 — 

“ 


48,600; 

63,749 

1 

j 

1 — 

— 

India 

173 

402 

0 

0, 


10,2911 

9,846 

Oi 


! ■’ 

— 

Tunis 

0 

0 

0 

5, 


16j 

89 

0| 

0 


— 

Importing Commits : 








1 




Germany. 

0 

8 

409 

244 


47 

150 

9,275; 

12,440 

— 


Belgium 

4 

4 

476 

283 


122j 

374 

2 , 002 ! 

4,492 

— 

__ 

Denmark 

— 

— 

76 

0 



— 

6421 

576 

j:- 

!■ 

Spain 

— 



... 


— I 

- ( 1 ) 

736 (i) 

709 

. 


Finland 

0 

0 

12 

12 


0! 

0 

142 

815 


— 

France 

4 

8 

559 

445 


. 28| 

28 

7,667 

8,483 

— 

■ 

Or. Brit, and N. Itel. 

0 

0 

1,213 

484 


iel 

16 

8,984 

11,877 

— 


Greece 





(r) 

4:(x) 

8(1) 

no (X) 

167 


— 

Hnngary 

4 

4 

0 

4 


2661 

79 

189 

126 

— 

— 

Italy 

0 

0 

260 

288 


0 

4 

2,098 

2,828 

. . — . 


tatvia 

165 

102 

71 

47 


421 

606 

m 

681 

— 

. 

Norway . . . . . . 

— 

— * 

91 

0 


. — 

— 

638 

579 

— 

— 

Netherlands .... 

1 3 

12 

458 

520 


260 

264 

10,081 

14,196 

— 


Poland 

0 

67 

8 

0 


55 

576 

268 

819| 


— 

Sweden 

4 

0 

6!) 

20 




1^5 

1,390 




Csechoslovakla . . . 

— 

— 

47 

43 


81 

20 

795 

1,114 




Yugoslavia 

0 

0 

0 

0 


4 

0 

217 

232 

— 

— ■ 

Canada 

504 

180 

0 

51 


1,308 ' 

850 

011 

1,87* 

— 


United States. . . . 

‘ — 

— 

220 

1,291 


— 

-r- 

12,661 • 

24,248 

— 

■: — ■ 

Jpipan . . . . . . . 


— 

16 

20 


— 

■ ■ 

224? 

6^ 

— 


Australia. . . . ^ . 


. . . 



( 1 ) 

0(x) 

0 (I) 

,591 (1) 

965 

.' 


. ...Mil... . 

'*5,381 

> 4,M8 

"im 

S,T4T 


62,438 

vtm 

16, 986 



■■ ■„ 


( 1 ) (9) See notM xx6. 




— 113 — ' 




DscaiaiBVK 

1 Twelve monots (January i-December 31 ) j 

C0UNTItI9S 

BSMins 1 

XlOOBtS II BZPOITS I 

lupom 

Ezpoaxa 

Dooan 


*950 I 

1939 1 

»9SO ! 

1999 S930 1 

19*9 1 

1930 1 

19*9 19*9 

19*9 

ExporHng CotmkUi: 




Butter. — (Thousand lbs). 



AtntriB 

170 

245 

26 

16 4,112i 

2,211 

545! 

l,098j — 

— 

ponmarlf 

28,082 

27,745 

51 

64 372,5581 

3.50,620 

1,389 

1,424 - 

— - 

Bitonla 

1,618 

1,980 

0 

0 31 , 010 : 

27,247 

01 

0 — 


Irish Free State . . 

784 

1,757 

2 

397 68,8151 

62,836 

3, .3911 

4,542 — 

— 

Finland ...... 

2,800 

2,632 

0 

0 87,726 

36,610 

7; 

2' — 

— 

France 

m 

988 

2,180 

1,166 12,0951 

16,722 

12,924! 

9.753 - 

— 

Hungaty 

258 

278 

0 

0, 3,430; 

1,191 

40, 

143, — 

— > 

I,atvia 

2,211 

1,993 

2 

4 40,630 

82,624 

49: 

49 — 

— 

Uthuenia 

726 

547 

— 

— 1 16,219i 

9,004 

— 1 

— — 

— 

Netherlands .... 

4,844 

6,744 

787 

344; 92,394; 

104,325 

4,396 

4,469, — 

— 

Poland 

1,006 

2,145 

4 

2: 26,714' 

33,248 

29: 

112 — 


Sweden 

3,022 

4,526 

0 

0, 68,857 

54,977 

18 

24: — 

— 

U. S. 8. R 



— 

- (3) 15,077 (3) 

49,675 

— 1 

— i 

— 

Argentine 

^564 

6,691 

— 

— 1 48,866: 

37,647 

— 1 

— '{ — 

— 

India 

60 

71 

22 

221 651 

622 

282 

229 — 

— 

Syria and’l<ebanon . 




... t;(i) 1,916! (i) 

1,96i!(i) 

170 ( 1 ) 

216 — 

— 

Australia 




( 1 ) 108,067 (1) 

86,904,(1) 

2(1) 

4 — 

— 

New Zealand .... 

26,955 

27,730 

— 

— 209,771 i 

183,639 

— 1 

— 1 

— 

Importing Couniriai 





! 

1 



Germany 

22 

13 

21,330 

21,854 578 

337 

293,560! 

296,2.30 — 

— 

Belgium 

228 

243 , 

3,111 

1,429. 2,648 

2,877; 

22.4 12i 

9,5.59' -- 

— 

Spain 




... 1(1) I57|(i) 

I63:(l) 

324 ;(i) 

348 — 

— 

Gt. Brit. andN.lrel. 

4,707 

1,378 

73,544 

60,341! 21,028] 

14,839; 

764,7821 

716,492 — 

— 

Greece 

— 

— 


... 1 — 1 

- .(I) 

l,259:(i) 

1,387; — 

— 

Italy 

65 

35 

518 

172, 1,843! 

1,651 

3,1151 

1,909 — 

— 

Norway 

7 

0 

53 

101' 236 

l,19l! 

l,.580i 

J,35ll 

— 

Switzerland .... 

2 

4 

2,251 

1,656' 42 

159] 

18,786 

16,649 — 


Czechoslovakia . . . 

18 

152 

2 

4 694 

7171 

714 

836 — 

— 

Canada 

93 

79 

406 

6,268 1,179 

1,400: 

38,605 

35,929, 

— 

United States . . . 

187! 

249 

97 

128 2,967 

3,913; 

2,471 

2,773 — 

— 

Ceylon 

— 


75| 

88 — 

— 

723 

736; — 

— 

Java and Madura . . 


— 

... 1 

... — 

- ( 1 ) 

7,J58 (I) 

7,101! — 


Japan 

— 

— 

53i 

82 — 1 

— 1 

OH 

503 -. 


Algeria 

9 

4 

192! 

302 82 

64 

3,232! 

2,207, — 

— . 

Egypt . 



... I 

... !(i) 42(1) 

29 (I) 

2,156;{i) 

1,433 — 

— 

Tunis 

2 

2 

86; 

79 13 

18 

829! 

717' — 


Totals . . . 

81, ni 

87,131 

iM,m 

HUdl 1,179,317 1,119,311 1,185,50»| I,il8,2!t5| - 


Exporting Conntrtos: 




Cheese. — (Thousand lbs). 



Denmark 

679 

825 

101 

71i 12,626] 

14,513 

8091 

648 — 

— 

Finland 

260 

269 

7 

9, 4,683 

4,837 

35! 

44: -. 

— 

Italy 

7,161 

8,684 

734 

864 80,974 

71,803! 

12,562' 

13,975 -* 


Lithuania 

165 

101 

2 

0 1,960 

l,299i 


III — 

— 

Norway 

134 

90 

95 

97; 1,380 

1,347 

750, 

840; 


Netherlands .... 

13,997 

13,755 

132 

132 206,739 

21 1,237, 

1 , 510 ; 

1,446! — 

— 

Poland ...... 

258 

284 

82 

77; 3,267 

3,9071 

1.074! 

l,35lj — 

— 

Switzerland .... 

4,647 

4,567 

375 

3771 65,92.5 

69,737 

4,251 : 

3 , 437 ! — 

— 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

1,036 

666 

106 

243 8,274 

7,050 1 

2,963, 

3,349 

— 

Yugoslavia 

324 

152 

18 

29 4,583 

4,890! 

300 : 

370j — 

-r- 

f . . . . 

4,026 

4,963 

121 

216 66,9.55 

92,945j 

1,779, 

2,103 — 

— 

Australia 




... j(i) 6,428 (iJ 

4,61 6! (I) 

148(1) 

.560 — 

— 

New Zealand .... 

’^,327 

'26,169 

0 

0 ! 201,863 

197,552 


71 - 

— 

Importing Cowrtrirtt 









Germany 

505 

370 

8,876 

9,34 ll 5,410 

4,910 

137,4591 

146,570 

— 

Austria 

408 

146 

315 

.318: 4,482 

2,923 

5,637 

.5,717! — 

— 

Bel^uffl 

58 

67 

3,728 

3,887: 8751 

899 

51,106! 

46,456, — 

— 

Spatu. ....... 




... 1(1) 190,(1) 

60(1) 

5,157; (I) 

6,105 — 

— 

I^h Free State. . . 

*24 

"15 

' ' ‘ 183 

170, i 1941 

1541 

2,3501 

2,410 — 

— 

Frsnee ...... 

3,095 

3,785 

7,147 

6,067i| 38,9211 

40,609; 

65,524 

62 , 173 ! — 

i 

Or. Brit and N. ltd. 

658 

758 

38,700 

26,128 8,927! 

9, 9761 

348,592 

335.3311 — 


Greece ....... 




... !(i) 262(1) 

355; (I) 

2,213 (i) 

2,996, — 

— 

Hungary 

9 

2 

”*20 

42 93 

40; 

386 i 

64^ — 

— 

Pottttgd ...... 


— . 

220 

146 — 

— 1 

1,0101 

974i — 

— 

Sweden ...... 



■ 

205 

157; — 

— ! 

1,470] 

1 , 420 ; 

1 

United States . . . 

183 

278 

5,288 

7,015 2,130 

3 , 020 ; 

68,813 

76,382' — 

— - 

India ....... 

2 

0 

106 

IIB, 7 

7 

1,133 1 

1,237 — 


Java and Madura. . 




... — - 

- (I) 

1,526,(1) 


1 — 

Syria and I^ibonon . 




... . (I) 128(1) 

166 (i) 

582: (i) 

63.51 — 

; 

Algeria . . , . . . 

16 

11 

’ *1,087 

844'r 212 

194i 

10,807 i 

8,468! — 

j. — 

Egypt . . . . . . 



• .V 

... m 80(1) 

1101(1) 

6,850,(1) 

5,961 — 

! . 

Tiiwltt . . , . . . 

2 

0 

166 

1851 29 

131 

1,746! 

1,695! - 


Totals . . . 

mm 

mm 

«7,9«3 

54,fil5{ 726,577 

74t,266 

TSY.dlT! 

7S4,9^ — 


<1} (S) See natas page xxd. 










DCCXiMBER 

Fivb months ( August I -December 31 ) 

TWEtVB 

(Augusr 

MONTHS 

-Jniy 30 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

1930 i Z 929 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

1930 

1929 

1930 

‘ 19*9 

1930 

1929 

1929-30 

1929*30 



Cotton. — Thousand centals (i cental = xoo lbs). 



4,156 

4,855 

22 I 18l| 

21,253 

22,240 

95 

701 

6,927 

1,889 

9 

2 

— 


207 

161 

— 


538 

■ — 



— 


(I) 163 

(r) 646 

— 


1,361 

— 

1,407 

1,179 

126 

26' 

5,296 

4,440 

364 

148 

16,172 

600 


... 


... I 

(I) 1,891 

(I) 2,403 

d) 0 

d) 0 

1,367 

0 

16B 

141 

780 

1,089 

798 

76JJ 

4,054 

4,286 

1,885 

8,944 

0 

0 

42 

62 ! 

0 

2 

205 

240 

2 

562 

7 

13 

1.37 

216' 

53 

55 

656 

847| 

106 

2,037 

— 

— 

11 

7i 

— 

— 

60 

51 

_ 

140 




... 1 

(I) 7 

d) 22 

d) 644 

(I) 566 

44 

2,207 

0 

0 

9 

13 

0 

0 

40 

62 

0 

1.30 

0 

0 

22 

is! 

0 

0 

84 

73! 

2 

U3 

37 

71 

1,149 

1 . 160 ; 

245 

256 

3,035 

3,596 

668! 

8,272 

22 

31 

1,914 

1,958 

231 

271 

• 5,408 

6,486, 

7691 

13,181 





(r) 0 

(I) 0 

(r) 66 

(r) 20, 

2! 

68 



29 

40 

..._ 

— 

126 

119 

— • 

291 

O' 

0 

366 

520 

2 

4 

1,429 

2,064' 

11 

6,148 

0; 

0 

4 

9 

0 

0 

37 

35 

0 

77 

— 1 

— 

7 

4' 

— 



22 

20 

— 

46 

Oi 

2; 

108 

128 

2 

4 

397 

423 

i ' 

1,027 

2| 

2 

101 

108 

9 

13 

708 

582 

26 

1,216 

— i 

— i 

60 

51 1 

__ i 

— 1 

163 

170 


401 

— 1 

— . i 

49i 

63 

— ! 

— 

212 

212 

— 1 

516 

0! 

0 

97| 

90 

0 ; 

0 

289 

295 

0 

639 

13 i 

18, 

2381 

273 

75 I 

84 

1,086 

1,129 

170 

2,701 

0 

o| 

20 1 

16 

0| 

0 

82 

7l|i 

0 

198 

— 


126! 

132 


— 

607 

529,! 

I 

1,043 

42! 

20; 

1,105' 

1,0191 

2451 

82 

4,178 

4,460 

417 

1.3,073 

0 

2, 

0: 

0. 

2 

4 

0 

2,! 

33 

4 

5,86«j 

«.3ao! 

6,522! 

T,l6Ti 

36,486! 

31, 4561 

24,846 

29,1861 

63^99 

64,558 


COUNTRIES 


Exporting Countries: 
United States. . . . 
Argentine 


India 

Egypt 

Importing Countries: 

dermany 

Austtia 

Belgium 

Denmark 

Spain 

^tottla ...... 

Finland 

Prance 

Of. Brit, and N. Irel. 

Greece 

Hungary 

Italy 

Latvia 

Norway 

Netherlands 

Poland 

Pt)rtugal 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Czechoslovakia . . . 
Yugoslavia 


Japan . 
Algeria. 


Mall 


Exporting Courttries: 

Spain 

Irish Free State . . 

Hungary 

Argentine . . . | 

Chile 

India 

Syria and Lebanon . 

Algeria 

Egypt 

Tunis , 

Uu. of S. Africa ) 
Au.tr.U. jg 

New Zealand • • | 
Importing Countries : 
Germany . . . . | 

Austria 

Belgium . . • • I 

Denmark 

Finland 

France 

Gr. Britain and N.Xr. 
Greece 




Italy. . 

Norway 
Netherlands . . | 

Pcriand 

Sweden ..... 
Switzerland . . . 
Czechoslovakia . . 
Yttgoalavia . . 

Canada 

Halted States , . 
Japan . . . . . * 
Mb . . 


558 

108 


}i 0 , 583 j 

' ’^866^ 
' “ 686 ' 
2 


Wool. — (Thousand lbs). 

- Four months (September i-Decembcr 31) 


1 , 464 'i 

417 


1,806 
' '.5,8891 
’ ' ’ 944 i 

"’71 


wr Wool greasy 


12,617; 

15,668 


734 

1,206 

0 ! 

701 

1,318 

2 . 5 , 122 : 

802! 

1,263 

2,425! 

991 

35 

1,768 i 

836! 

1,019 

13,320i 

1,606! 

2,388 

4391 

4! 

■ 7 

340| 

2 ; 

42 

179 

5,498! 

5,007 

31,661 

20,607; 

.33,085 

76,162' 

53 ; 

"225 

'14,498' 

37| 

40; 

185 

6631 

75 

152 

130 

326 

741 

16; 

40i 

687 

165' 

5601 

1,896 


— ; 

1,105 

0] 

0 

2,390 

2,207 

93i 

ISO 

0 

0 

291 

421' 

593 

794 

97 ] 

' 280 

10,9201 

Oj 

0 

12,873! 

84,T36 



;4) M Wocdy KQured. 


44 

227 ! 


101 ,: 

214 i 


— 1 ,( 1 ) 

295 


(I) 2 , 1681 ( 1 ) 3 , 120 : (I) 


2,1081 
1 , 1 ! 


915'(i) 
21 2| 
562 ; 


Twelve months 
(Sept. i-August'’3i) 


10 , 805 ; 




llfi) 2 , 800 ; (I) 4,971 1 (I) 1 , 559 ! (I) 

wn 8 , 640 ' 4,9451 

I'd) 717 ' (i) 944 |(i) 

441 04 ; 207 i 

1 ( 2 ) 28 , 158 ,( 2 ) 21 , 639 ; — 

!'( 2 ) 622 ( 2 ) 026 i» 2 ) 

lid) 261 , 6471 ( 1 ) 212 , 742 ;(i) 

!id) 11 , 6851 ( 1 ) 12 , 278 ;(i) 

0 20 , 042 | 20 , 393 ! 

2 7,807 1 8 , 261 ! 





- II5 - 


COUNtBIBS 

1 

December 

Six MONTHS 

(July 1-Dec. 31) 

: TWBLVB 
! MONTHS 
: (July I- 
June 30) 

COUNTRIES 

DEO-aiBER 

Six months 
(July i-Dec. 31) 

TWBX.VB 
MONTHS 
(July I- 
June 30 

i 

1 

1930 1 1929 

: 1930 j 1929 

' 1929-30 1 


1930 1929 

1 i 

j 1930 1 1929 

1929-30 


Coffee. (Thousand lbs). 


Tea, (Thousand lbs). 


Exporting Countries: 





Brazil 



(1)843,818(1) 

863,730 

India 

639 

170 

5,238 

1,980 

Java and Madura . 

3,217, 

2,890 

23,836; 

1 

39,816 

Importing Countries: 



j 


Germany 

208 

38 

448; 

201 

Belgium 

220 

60 

871 

602 

Frauce 

0 

2 

55 

15: 

Netherlands . . . 

1,614 

1,602 

9,643 

10,016i 

Portugal i 

40 

55 

317 

26.5 

Switzerland . . . ! 

35 

33 

11 

148 

82' 

Canada ..... 

7 

.35 

49 

United Stales . . | 

2,114 

1,257 

12,81.3 

6,905 

Ceylon ! 

0 

2 

223 

375 

Syria and Lebanon i 



( 1 ) 15^1) 

42 

Australia ! 



(i) 26 (i) 

33 

Totals . . . ! 

.... 


- : 

— : 


Exporting Countries I 


Ceylon 

18,007 

20.274 

110,741 

118,406: 

251,286 

India 

38,621! 

3.5,812 

266,970 

285,665 

300,752 

Java and Madura . 

16.441 : 

16,473 

72,217 

72,665 

154,582 

Japan 

1,755: 

1,647 

16,186 

19,612 

24,886 

Importing Countria: 

, 





Belgium 

4i 

4 

20 

IS 

26 

Irish Free State. . 

15 ; 

16 

88 

9t) 

196 

Prance 

2 

2 

20 

40 

67 

Gr. Brit, and N. If. 

5,858: 

8,942 

44,348 

61,716 

95,771 

Netherlands . . . 

18 

2 ' 

57 ; 

18 

53 

United States . . 

42i 

37! 

276 

298 

542 

Syria and Lebanon 



(i) 9(1) 

22 

29 

Algeria 

■■’41 

“'2 

11! 

13 

18 

Union of S. Africa. 



(z) 81 (3) 

24 

70 

; Australia 



(«) 481 :(1) 

668 

1,702 

I New Zealand . . . 

j 


(3) 42 (3) 

33 

84 

i 

Totals . . . 

86,367 

83,210 

510,446 

549,492 

890,01 2 


Importing Countries: 

Germany 

Austria 

Belgium 

Denmark 

Spain 

Estonia 

Irish Free State. . 

Finland 

France 

Gt. Britain and N. 

Ireland 

Greece 

Hungary ..... 

Italy 

batvia 

bithuania .... 

Norway 

Netherlands . . . 

Poland 

Portugal 

Sweden 

Switseciand . . . . 
Csechoslovalda* . . 
Vogoelavla . . . 

Cftimd fl 

United States . . 
Chile . . 

Ceylon 

Japan 

Syria and X^ebanon 
Algeria. . . . . . 
Egypt ...... 

Tunis 

Un, of 8. Africa . . 

Australia 

New Zealand . . . 

K^portingCounMosi 
India 

totelf . . . , 


19,546 

18,672; 

164,490 

! 1,716 

2,611! 

10,338, 

i 10,073 

7,789! 

52,666! 

' 4,761 

3,763! 

28,848! 



23,962 

i *33 

‘ ' 24 ' 

183! 

22' 

15’ 

181 ! 

! 6,660! 

2,359 

28,497| 

! ,30,:J82 

32,580 

196,007, 

2,635 

2,313 

18,071 1 


... !(i) 

5,318ki) 

‘ *684 

639| 

8,057 

I 7,882 

8,602 

48,145 

' 31 

44 

194 

i 53 

22 

265 

1 2,571 

1,823 

17,800 

1 9,094 

6,869 

61,876 

i 1,496 

1,687 

8,893 

! 1,248 

937 

5,622 

; 7,524 

6,539 

49,598 

1 2,438 

2,701 

13,757 

< 1,886 

2,780 

12,964 

! 1,988 

1,883 

10,346 

2,7561 

2,162 

14,624 

144,913' 126,061 

755,901 : 


... ( 1 ) 

4,319 (1) 

: "il9 

249 

1,559 

! 384 

304 

2,064 


... (I) 

1,107 ( 1 ) 

! 2,723 

2,760 

14,890 

1 ... 

... (i) 

4,938 ( 1 ) 

1 254 

386 

1,660 

[ ••• ' 

... (a) 

9,908 ( 2 ) 


... (1) 

1,230 (X) 


... (3) 

181 (a) 


150 474 8^ 4,142! 6,658! 

MS, 816 236,340 ,SM,54f MYS,YMj 3,182,iM 


Importing Countries : 

Germany I 

Austria ' 

Belgium I 

Denmark ..... 

Spain I 

I^tonia { 

Irish Free State. . ! 

Finland j 

Prance I 

Gr. Britain and N. | 
Ireland . . . . j 

Greece j 

Hungary j 

Italy 

I^atvia ' 

Lithuania . . . . ! 

Norway 

Netherlands . . . 

Poland 

Portugal 

Sweden 

Switserland . . . 
Czechoalovakia . . 
Yugoslavia .... 

Canada 

United States . . 

Chile 

Syria and Lebanon 

Algeria 

Egypt 

Tunis 

Union of S. Africa. 

Australia 

New Zealand ... 


I Exporting Counirier. 

India 

Java and Madura. 


7341 7541 
1371 201; 


6,338! 6,826 

688! 766! 


49 35i 309; 287i 

73 73' 509 647 1 

i{x) 134(1) 1041 

11 ir 77! 7li 

2,304 2,216i 13,084' 12,432; 

18 22' 132, 128; 

324 247; 1,631 ! 1,602; 


63,119; 832,377 
... !(i) 3,59|(; 

99 I 408! 


2,390: 14,791 i 

375 2,3261 


2,895| 24,278! 

8,680! 49,370! 

... (i) 2,365 :(i 

... (I) 152(1 

220 1,5451 

... (I) 4,680(1 

238 l,564i 

... (2) 4,321 i(s 

... (1) 21,674 (1 

... (2) 6,449: (2 


684! 8531 3,428 ! 4,7831 

... I ... 1(1) 6,893;(l) 7,2421 

67, 673; 63,M0i 662,364j S15.l4li 


(i) ( 2 ) See notes p^e zi6. 


— Ii6 


COUNTRIES 


Thkec uomtbb 
(Oct. I -Dec. 31) 


1930 1929 


COtTMTSIBS 


tmsLV* 

^ Five vonxbs moktbi 

iieEHBEH (Aygust i.Dec. 31) ^ 


Exporting Countfies: 


Grenada 

Dominican Republ. 

Brazil 

Bcoador 

Trinidad 

Venezuela . . . . 

Ceylon 

Java and Madura . 
Cameroon .... 
Ivory Coazt. . . . 
Gold Coazt .... 

Nigeria 

St. Thomas and 
Principe .... 
Togoland 


Importing Countrits- 


Cacao. (Thousand lbs). 


(I) 6661 ( 1 ) 1,2961 

4,028 2,796 7,734 j 4,764! 

(i) 26,843! (i) 40,625! 

3,448 3,680 7,000 7,092' 

4,478 5,545 8,900 10,172i 

( 2 ) 1,548(2) 1,792^ 

l,t189 1,087 2,684 2,370 1 

209 86 888 566; 


30,600 60,220! 89,473 178,604 i 

18,133 16,0.59! 36,154 36,396! 

6,690 9 , 573 ! 11,658 17 , 622 ! 


ExporHniCountrUt: 


Bulgaria 

Spain. ...... 

Htmgarj' 

l4tbuania 

Pdand 

Romania 

Yugoslavia .... 

Canada 

United States . . 
Argentine .... 

Chile 

British India . . . 
Syria and Lebanon 

Algeria 

Tunis 

Australia 


Total Wheat and Flour {*) 

(Thousand centals). 

a) Nar eicpokxs 


Germany . . . 

432 

lot 

432 

170 

21(^ 

Belgium . . . 

2 

7 

15 

79 

804 

France. . . . 

0 

0 

78 

0 

37 

Netherlands . 

. 1,202 

1,074 

3,329 

4,116 

10,970 

Poland. . . . 

0 

0 

0 

11 

18 

Czechoslovakia 

0 

7 

13 

20 

20 

United States. 

884 

869 

2.276 

2,308 

7,68^ 

Australia. . . , 


(I) 

9(1) 

82 

276! 

Totals . . 

. 71,0951 m,00S| 

198,5941 

308,075 

1,117, MS 



... Id) 8801 

(4) 

(4) 



(z) 22 

(4) 

(4) 

1,299 

1,700 

7,004 

10,086 

17,494 

128 

0 

203 

' 0 

62 

287 

(4) 

1,386 

(4) 

117 


(I) 6,078 (1) 

205 

1,662 

’ 'l76 

i‘,869 

2,806 

10,745 

13,719 

14,906 

11,030 

36,467 

62,819 

110,381 

3,169 

6,689 

86,016 

44,115 

83,228 

2,1)67 

7,617 

11,699 

50,082 

90,019 



(I) 478 (I) 

95 

728 

(V)‘ 

(4) 

1,058 

(4) 

309 



(I) 9 

(4) , 

(4) 

2,097 

*324 

5,871 

1,030 

2,765 

49 

203 

1,239 

2,206 

3,468 



( 1 ) 14,019(1) 

8,298 

36,689 

28,068 

28,782 

175,1231 

179,691 

366,636 


Importing CoutUries 


b) Net niPOBTS. 


Importing CouHtriost 


Germany . 
Austria . 
Belgium . 
Denmark. 


■ ^tonia . . . . 
Irish Free State 
Finland . . . 
France .... 
Gr. Brit, and N. 
Greece .... 
Hungary . . . 
Italy .... 
Latvia. . . . 
I4thuanla . . 
Norway . , . 
Netherlands . 
Poland. . . . 
Sweden , . . 
Switzerland. . 
Czechoslovakia 
Yugoslavia . . 
Canada. . . . 
United States. 
Australia. . . 
New Zealand . 






1 Germany 

602i 

.3,743 

8,217 

11,281 

28,744 





1 Austria 

904 

875 

3,027 

4,482 

11.407 

1 




1 Belgium 

2,418 

2,218 

12,121 

11,297 

25.391 


1 



! Bulgaria 



(5) (1) 

870 

855 

10,847| 

1,7631 

39,721 

36,806 

166,648 Denmark 

624 

384 

2,628 

2,295 

4,654 

1,302 

1,252; 

3,188 

3,204 

10,080' Spain 



( 5 ) (1) 

1,870 

2,063 

1,922 

1,418 

4.9191 

4,808 

17,542 :^tonia 

13 

73 

317 

813 

706 

342 

492 

l,285i 

983 

6,199! Irish Free State . 

1,098 

741 

5,229 

4,733 

10,201 


... (1) 

l,608i(i) 

2,467 

18,047) Finland 

86 

628 

1,746 

1,947 

8,820 

18 

44 

128 

119 

360' France 

• 1,672 

1,306 

10,867 

12.070 

6,612 

46 

18 

112 

160 

868’ Gr.Btlt. and N. Ir. 

16,462 

7,808 

64,605 

00,067 

122,918 

18 

4 

51 

71 

804| Greece 

. . . 

... (I) 

4,648 (z) 

4,105 

12,908 

6,920 

6,216 

23,949 

19,370 

77,947j Italy 

3,580 

1,181 

1,481 

4,15di 

25,402 

9,178 

8,882 

35,318 

31,440 

123,805 Utvia 

49 

79 

487 

665 

1.490 


... (1) 

640 (I) 

474 

2,187| Norway 

428 

247 

2,646 

1,900 

4,048 

412 

492 

1,113 

840 

4,760, Netherlands . . . 

1,281 

1,186 

9,664 

7,844 

18,115 

1,616 

1,823 

4,996 

4,008 

14,960 Poland 

( 5 ) 

83 

( 5 ) 

‘ll9 

<3) 

150 

194 

425 

576 

2,086' Portugal 

46 

29 

203 

692 

8,985 

35 

93 

150 

128 

658, Sweden ..... 

247 

877 

1,768 

2,108 

4,365 

205 

280 

827 

1,292 

4,9031 Switzerland. . . . 

805 

672 

6,324 

4.334 

9,590 

14,094 

11,416 

32,302 

25,902 

117,981 CzechCfilovaUa . . 

2,846 

787 

7,602 

8,594 

7,921 

1.078 

1,078 

- 3,466 

3,105 

11,908! Ceylon 

65 

51 

289 

265 

675 

670 

814 

1,891 

2,213 

8,546; India. ...... 

249 

227 

( 3 ) 

509 

(3) 

1,283 

2,240 

2,502 

2,939 

16,22« Indochina .... 

60 

77 

267 

300 

782 

1,442 

1,402 

3,796 

3,814 

16,601 Japan ; 

888 

876 

2,076 

2,716 

8,366 

139 

181 

373 

586 

1,724 Java and Madura . 


... (x) 

450 (1) 

450 

1,528 

1,086 

860 

3,874 

4,248 

17,622^ Syria and I^ebanon 



( 5 ) (1) 

225 

686 

30,691 

51,128 

61,487 

119,262 

481,014^ Egypt ...... 


(I) 

1,797 (1) 

1,051 

6,274 


... (X) 

1,074 (X) 

1,146 

9,27^ Union of South 


... (2) 

474 (3) 

1,100 

2,282 


. . . ( 2 ) 

101 (a) 

143 

],87fl( New Zealand . . . 


... (a) 

106(3) 

60 

276 

83,553 IM.64S 

339,199 : 

379,335 

i,963,M3| Totals . . 

33,793 

33^197 

148,963 148,399 

mm 


(*) Flour reduced to grain on the basis of the coeffident: 1,000 centals of floor « x, 333.33 centob of stain, 

«) Bxoess of airports over imports. — 6) Bocess of imports over eKports. 

November. (a) Data up to sist October. — (3) Data up to 30th September, r- (4) See »et Ittpbrta 




STOCKS 

Stocks and avaiublk saleablic supplies op ceri5Ai.s and potatoes in fahmeks’ HA^'T)^ 
IN ( Vermany, on January, 15 . 


Winter wheat 
Spring wheat 
Winter rye . 
Winter barley 
Spring barley 

Oats 

Potatoes , . 


% Stocks : total production 

1 

1 

% Available saleable quantities : 
total production 

I5-I-3I 

1 x5-Xn-30 1 

X5'I*30 1 15*I‘39 

1 . 

15 -XII -30 j 

13 -I -30 j 

15 -I -29 

38.5 

43.7 ' 

30.5 ,1 

45.0 

26.2 

35.2 i 

31.9 

1 

1 35.1 

61.1 

68.5 1 

65.7 

66.1 

47.1 

53.5 

51.8 

i 65.8 

44.2 

53.4 j 

4S.1 

40.2 

22.9 

28.6 

26.9 

1 26.2 

21.6 1 

2 as 

34.1 1 

25.0 

2.4 

3.7 

7.6 

1 2.6 

36.6 

48.1 1 

46.7 ; 

41..'> 

17.7 

27.0 , 

30.3 

24.0 

64.0 

72.9 

64.1 i 

62.9 

17.0 

19.7 ■ 

24.0 1 

10.8 

40.1 I 

1 

58.5 ; 

50.6 ; 

54.4 : 

14.6 

18.0 

14.6 1 

lOX) 


, Authority : PreisberichtsteUe beim Deutschen Landmrischaftsrat. 


Stocks in England and Wales in farmers’ hands, on January, ist. 



1 % stocks : total production 

Products 





1 -I -31 

1 -I -30 

! 1 - 1-29 

i . 

Wlieat 

50 

44 

1 

45 

Barky 

40 

42 

37 

Oato 

66 

64 

63 

Potatoes. . : 

40 

68 j 

62 

Bky 

67 

61 1 

65 

SliMw 

60 

1 68 I 

1 

1 68 


(x) For hay and straw thousand short tons. 


Estimated stocks in absolute figures 


1-1-31 

1 -I -30 

1 -I -29 

1 -I -31 j 

1 -I -30 

r-I -29 

x.ooo centals 

1.000 bushels (z) 

11,894 

12,611 

12,723 

19,824 1 

21,010 

21,205 

6,663 

9,363 

8,657 

13,673 

10,607 

17327 

16,845 

18,368 

17,270 

62,640 

67,400 
58, .325 

53,070 

68,608 

30,160 

118,496 

46,995 

41,216 

93,005 

50,251 ; 

72,912 

5,925 : 

3,646 

4,660 

52,036 

68,939 

' 60383 

2,602 1 

2,607 

3,044 


Stocks of potatoes in the Netherlands in farmers’ hands, on January, 15 . 


' 

% Stocks : produetkot 

1 Production in absolute figures (x) 

‘ 

iSsmaCtt WBBKB grown 




1930 1929 ' 

1928 

1930 1929 ' 

1928 


15 - 1*31 

15 * 1*30 

t5-I-a9 

x.ooo centals 


x.ooo bushels 


fen ^ ...... 

27 

42 

43 

16,623 i 22,076 ’ 

18,701 

27,704 : 36,708 \ 

31,818 

16 

! 

■ i 

16 I 

20,167 37,768 

34,772 1 

48,611 i 62,081 1 

57,954 


(z) Fnk^bn of jpotatoes in the cenununities where estizhatee were made* 





Visible supply of cereals in Canada and the Unitisd Statos (i). 


!! 

Products li 

27 X 11-30 

29 -X 1-30 

1 -II -30 2 -U -29 

31 - 1*31 

27 -XII -30 

29 -XI -30 

1 -II -30 

a-n -39 

ANr> COUNTRIES 



' 1 

1000 centals | 


1000 bushels 


Wheat : 

Canfliln 

116,815 

124,016 

118,799 

i 

126,886 i 118,246 

198,868 

206,608 

197,998 

i 

210,643 ; 188,742 

United States . . 

121,522 

119,242 

124,487 

104,090 ! 80,246 

202,637 

198,786 

207,479 

178,488 

133,759 

Total . . . 

237,837 

243,258 

243,286 

230,476 i 193,600 

396,396 

406,420 

406,477 

384,126 

322,601 

*%ited States . . 

8,481 

9,010 

9,505 

8,224 ; 3,767 

15,066 

16,089 

16,078 

14,686 

6,709 

Oats: 

Canada 

4,455 

4,756 

4,406 

6,613 ; 6,109 

18,921 

14,864 

13,776 

20,066 

25,520 

19,091 

United States ( 2 ) 

8,628 

9,796 

9,806 

8,166 i 5,188 

26,660 

30,611 

80,641 

16,212 

Total . . . 

12,983 

i 14,652 

14,213 

14,779 i 11,297 

40,671 

46,476 

44,417 

46,186 

36,303 

Rarlby : 

Canada 

14.422 

14,736 

12,603 i 

1 13,702 ! 8,826 

30,046 

;K),697 

26,256 1 

28,671 

18,386 

United States ( 2 ) 

6,151 

5,598 

5,600 

2,349 1 4.287 

10,781 

. 11,662 

11,854 ! 

4,894 

8,932 

Total ... 

19,573 

20,333 1 

18,298 

16,111 1 13.112 

■ 40,776 

42,859 

88,110 

33,566 

27,318 

HAAm? ; 

United States ( 2 ) . 

i 9,835 

i 

7.487 ! 

4,1.50 

9,120 ! 15,687 

17,562 

13,369 

7,411 

i 

1 16,286 

28,012 


Authority: Bradsireei's (for rye: Grain, Seed and OH Reporter). 

(i) Oraiu stored at principal interior and seatoard points of accumulation and fjrain in transit by canals and lakes. - (s) East of 
Rocky Mountains. 


('•RAIN AND FLOUR STOCKS AT THE PORTS OF (iRI-AT BRITAIN AND IRELAND (l). 


Protucts 



1 rr 1 

1 1-1I-3I ! 

i 

1 -I -31 1 i-Xri -30 

1000 centals 

1 - 11-30 

i-U -29 

1-11-31 

i-r -31 j i-xii -30 ; i-n -30 
1000 bushels 

1 - 11-89 

Wheat : 





1 i 





Grain i 

1 9,504 

912 : 

12,702 7,464 

8,266 

3,364 

15,840 , 

21,320 

12,440 

13,776 

6,440 

Flour as grain , . 

060 > 888 

1 806 

672 

1,520 I 

1,600 

1,480 

1.344 

1,120 

Total . . . 

10,416 ; 

13,762 ! 8,362 

9,072 

3,936 

17,860 

22,920 

13,920 

16,120 

6»560 

Mmze 

i 2,856 

2,064 2,280 ! 

3,120 

3,452 

6,100 : 

3,686 

8,917 

4,071 

5,671 

6,129 

Bariev 

i 1,840 : 

1,880 ' 1.460 

1,660 

1,400 

3,883 i 

8,042 

3,260 

2.917 

Oats 

' 1,312 

1,008 1,876 ' 

672 

496 

4,100 

3,160 

4,800 

2,100 

1,660 


Authority : BroomhaU's Corn Trade News. 
(i) Imported cereals. 


Stocks of cotton on hand in the United States. 


I/jcatiok 

31 * 1-31 

1 i i 

1 3 I-XII -30 ! 30 XI -30 = 

31-1-30 

31-1-29 

31-1-31 

31 X 11-30 

30 -XI .30 

31 - 1-30 

ai-iras 


1 







i 


1000 centals 



1 1000 bales (counting round as half bales) 

■ 

XU consuming estab- 
lishments .... 
In public storage and 

7,723 

8,083 

i 

7,629 i 

8,857 ' 

8,558 

1,614 

1,660 

1,667 

' 

li880 

6,788 . 

at compresses . . 

37,988 

40i834 

40,080 ; 

26,182 

22^848 

7,930 

8,877 

8,897 

6,407 

4,«U 

Total . , , 

46 , ni 

48,917 

46,569 ! 

36.039 

30,906 

9,558 

10,087 , 

9,064 

7,287 





Stocks of Cotton at Bombay and at Alexandria. 



29‘I-3i 

1 31X11*30 i 27*XI‘30 1 30*1*30 

31-1-29 

29-T-3X 

! 31-XII-30 1 27*XI'30 1 

30-1*30 1 

31-1-39 

IViKTS 


1000 centabi 



1 ! 1 

1000 bales (t bales - 

478 lbs.) 


Bombay (t) .... 

' 3,244 

2,548 ; 1,597 : 4,589 i 

3,963 1 

1 079 

533 , 

334 ' 

960 ' 

829 

Alexandria . . . . | 

I 5,298 

5,214 : 4,829 ; 3,371 ; 

3,425 1 

2,108 

1,091 ! 

1,010 

706 

717 


Authorities: Zasl Indian Cotton Ass. and Alexandria General Produce 
(i) Stocks held by eiporters, dealers and mills. 


Stocks of Coton in Europe. 


COUNTrtlHS, PORTS, 

1 29-I“3i 

3 i-Xn -30 

27 -XI -30 I 

30 - 1-30 

3i*I*39 

29 -I -31 

3I-X1I-30 

27 -XI -30 

30 - 1-30 

31 - 1-29 

DKSCPIPIIONS 

Great Britain (i) : 

p- - 

1000 centals 




1000 bales {i bales == 

'■ ; 

478 lbs.) 


American .... 
Argentine, Brazil- 

; 2,879 

2,651 

1,025 

2,861 

3,707 

(«)2 

555 

408 

494 

776 

ian, etc 

1 .188 

210 

221 

605 

173 

! 39 

44 

46 

127 

36 

Peruvian, etc. . . 

307 

426 

420 

369 

207 

! 8,3 

89 

90 

77 

66 

East Indian, etc. 
Egyptian, Sudan- 

i 322 

i 288 

166 

206 

178 

68 

60 

35 

43 

36 

esc 

1,448 

1,432 

1,297 

991 

698 

.303 

299 

271 

207 

146 

Other (j) .... 

; 228 

233 

233 

251 

20.5 

, 48 

49 

49 

53 

48 

Total . . . 

Bremefi : 

1 5,402 

5,240 

4,271 

4,784 

5,223 

I 1,143 

1,096 

894 

1,001 

1,093 

American .... 

• 2,712 

; 2,670 i 

2,223 

2,554 

3,263 

.568 

: .560 

465 

535 

680 

Other 

1 73 

72 

42 

39 

18 

: 16 

16 

9 

8 

4 

Total . . . ! 
Le Havre ; 

1 2,786 

i 2,761 

2,266 

2,593 

3,271 

; 583 

575 

474 

543 ; 

684 

American .... 

i 1,627 

1,478 

1,074 

1,312 

1,180 

i 340 

309 

225 

274 

247 

Other 

1 :l()9 

168 

126 

117 

78 

i 36 

35 

26 

25 

16 

Total . . . 
Total Cotdinent ( 3 } : 

! 1,796 

1 

1,646 

1,200 

1,429 

1,258 

1 : 376 

344 

251 , 

290 

268 

American .... 
Argentine, Brazil- 

1 4,936 

1 4,888 

3,632 i 

4,484 

5,001 

I 1.033 

1,012 

739 ' 

1 

038 1 

1,046 

ian, etc 

E* Indian, Austra- 

! 148 

! 164 ; 

136 ' 

77 ^ 

33 

i 31 

32 

29 ; 

)6 1 

7 

lian, etc 

Egyptian .... 
W. Indian, W. A- 
frican, E. Afri- 

i 210 

218 i 

182 , 

117 1 

163 

’ 44 

45 

38 

24 : 

34 

I 145 

1 82 

121 

96 1 

i 

115 1 

86 

1 

i 

25 

20 : 

24 

18 

can, etc 


80 

82 

94 . 

51 

1 17 

17 

17 1 

20 ; 

11 

Total . . . 

5,521 

5,400 

4,028 j 

4.887 

5,384 

I 1,165 

1.131 

843 

1,022 

1,116 


Authority : Limpool Cotton Ass, 

( 1 ) Data for following day. - (a) Includes: W. Ijidiau, etc.; E. African, etc.; W. African, and Australian. - { 3 ) Indudes 
Bremen, Havre, and other Continental ports. 
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THE FALL IN PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS IN 1930. 


The very marked fall in pricevS of agricultural products during the year 1930 mid 
the extremely low level which they have reached in recent months, are characteristic 
features of the world economic crisis. 


Tabi«E I. — Wheat prices, in American cents per bushel {60 lbs,). 


|i!||ll III 


'■ \ i 4 }? i hJ 


Commercial year (x) : 
I927>28 
X928-29 

1929-30 



146 Vil 1377,1 137 V, I 1387 , 
124 i 1197,1 1187,1 1407 , 
1247,1 1147 ,i 1147 ,! 1217 * 


Monthly average : 
July, X929 
October, » 
January, 1930 
April. » 
July, » 
August, » 
September, » 
October, » 
November, » 
December, » 


I 1687 ,' 1337,1 1217 , 
141 i 126 j 1207 J 
1297 ,' 1227 , i 1237 , 
1107,1 108 ! 1187 « 
QR so I Ofl 


927.1 89V,, 
78 { 887,1 
78 I 79 I 

647. 1 747,' 
667, n. 787, i 


977,' 
88 : 
767,1 
667 , 
687 ,! 


1367, 

1367t 

1337, 

1107. 

89*/, 

917, 

79*/,, 

717. 

667, 

57 »/.! 



1547.1 1517.1 1507 ,! 1597,1 1597 , 
1387 ,! I 8 I 7 ,, 1287,1 u.q. I 1897 , 
137 */,! 126 1227 , 1287 ,’ 1327 ,' 


168 ! 

1617.; 

1467 ,! 

125 

1087 , 

1067 * 

93 

867 , 

787 , 

737 ,' 


1437,1 
1317 . 
1377 ,! 
120 ‘/, 
1027 , 
lOSV.i 
OSV.j 
867 ,! 
n.q. i 
n.q. I 


1417.1 
1267 ,, 
ISSV.i 

1167 .1 
1027 , 
1067 , 

94 ! 
817 , 
74 
677 , 


1617 ,! 149 

1307.1 1847 , 
n. q. I 1427 * 
1247 ,! 1237 , 
1047 ,! 1107 * 
1077 ,; 1117 , 

947 ,! 96 
87 i 887 * 

827.1 847 , 
767 , 807 , 


1627 , 

1417 . 

1647 , 


161Vi 
1497,: 
1697.! 
1747, 
1867, 
1637,; 
155 I 
1477,1 
1617,! 
160*/, 


187*/,! 172*/4i 189 
1227,! 1657,' 1887, 
117*/,! 1487,; 188*/, 


127*/,' 
1217,! 
1157,! 
1317,! 
116*/. 
1207,! 
77*/, 
66 */, 
62 , 
61V. 


1697,' 1787, 
166 ; 186*/, 
1467,' 1947, 
1417, 194*/, 
166*/, 178 
179*/,: 181V* 
183 I 1787, 
180 ! 1707, 
1767, 157 
178*/,; 147*/, 


(i) Commercial year: Augijst-July, 


Tabi^E II. — Rye, barley and oats prices, in American cents per bushel. 


Periods 


Commercial year : 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

1929- 30 

Monthly average : 

July, 1929 . . . 

October, » ... 

January, 1930 . . . 

April, » ... 

July, • ... 

August, , ... 

September, » ... 

October, » ... 

No;{'cmber, » 
December, » . . . 


Rye (56 lbs.) (i) 



*11 I i 


BARZ.EY (48 lbs.) (X) 



Oats (32 lbs.) (x) 


124 */, 

106 

151 V 4 

118 */, 



82 V. 

86 V, 

111 

106 */, 

98 */, 

90 

1237 , 

99 */, 

67 */, 

567 , 

102 */, 

94 V. 

627 , 

80 */, 

108 */, 

647 , 

617 . 

57 */, 

90 % 

65 

79 */, 

lt )6 

1207 , 

96 */, 

78 */. 

687 , 

957 , 

94 */, 

697 , 

96*/4 

108 */, 

80 */, 

647 , 

60 */, 


IS* 

66 */, 

88 */, 

97y4 

66 

60 V,i 

617 , 

83 */, 

67 */, 

64 */, 

71 */, 

100 */, 

61 

45 

57 */, 

94 */, 

677 , 

56 */, 

54 

104 

47 */, 

367 , i 

48 

94 */, 

46 

65 */, 

59 */, 

101 % 

67 */, 

36 */,| 

. 52 */* 

98 */, 

I 

53 */, 

58 

104 % 

48 */, 

28 »/,| 

50 

96 */* 

42 *A 

587 , 

49 */, 

89 */, 

46 */, 

257 , 

48 % 

89 V, 

1 

54 

42 */, 

92 

44 

22 */,! 

m*. 

91 

89 */, 

54 */, 

44 V 4 

98 */, 

47 */, 

22 */*! 

1 

467 , 

99 */, 

41 */, 


617 , 

58 */, 

56 */, 

477 * 

66 

44 */, 

69 

48 */, 

687 . 

48 

65 */, 

467 . 

517 . 

44 */, 

397 . 

86 */, 

89 */, 

i 40 */, 

IV/, 

88 */, 

807 , 

w. 

26 

88 */, 

26 */, 

i 847 , 

1 



45 

407 , 

mn 

26«/, 

21 

22 */, 

W, 

18 */, 

w, 

16 »/, 


54*/,; 78*/, 
47*/,! 69*/,' 
30*/, 64 


66V* 

697 . 

487 * 

56 »/, 

69 */* 

657 * 

67 */, 

61 */. 

49 */, 

49V* 


71*/, 

72*/, 

46*/, 


66 

54 V. 

437* 

40*/, 

407 , 

46*/, 

46*/, 

447, 

39 V, 

41 V, 


(x) Commercial y^ar 


August-July. 
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The monthly averages have, in general, been calculated from tlie prices quoted on 
the Friday of each week and tlie annual averages from the monthly averages. 

For the purpose of facilitating comparison, all the prices have been converted to 
dollars per cental or bushel on the basis of the parity between the currency of the countr}- 
and the American dollar in all cases where exchange fluctuations were minimum, and on 
the basis of the monthly average rates of exchange in cases where tlie movement of the 
rate of exchange showed fluctuations of some importance during the period under con- 
sideration. 



Tabi^K VI. — Meat, wool, and silk prices, in American dollars per loo lbs. 





Bekf 



Fresh tork ^ 2 ) 

Muttox 

Wool 

Silk 



Fresh 


other 




Fresh (i) 




I’KRIODS 

i ^ 

1 

S i 

n ! 

'A ! 

^ ; 

s 

1 

P i 

Pi 


r 

i i 

Chicago 

.2 ^ 

S' ; 

! 

i ■ 

II; 

ci 

II 

p 


! 

i 

1 

! 






! 



per lb . 

yearly average : 

•j 

i 

! 

j 


16.68i 

13.98 


i 

i 




1928 

12.80 

12.841 

14.65 

15.24! 

10.66 

9.58 

21.61 

24.46 

16.02j 

50.60 

5.28 

1929 

16,46 

12.28' 

14.03 

16.64 

11.41 

19.88 

17.16 

10 . 2 c 

26.39 

28.85 

16.78 

88.53 

4.74 

1930 1 

18.22 

12.89! 

12.37 

15.62 

11.66 

15.80| 

14.27 

9.65 

26.80 

24.89 

14,08| 

26.86 

8.1,5 

Monthly average : 1 


i 




20.91 





15.86 



Tttly, 1020 . . . 1 

16.01 

13.28 

14.41 

16,08 

11,66 

18.87 

11 . 2 c 

25,11 

28.70 

80.50 

4.63 

October, » • • • 

15.82 

11.98 

14.24 

15.67 

11.41 

17.99 

18.52 

0.88 

25.65 

22.76 

16.41 

80.42 

4.78 

January, 1930 . . . ■ 

15.09 

12.86 

14 . 14 ' 

16.17 

13.69 

18.72 

17.46 

9.78 

26.51 

23.82 

16.28 

34.47 

4.12 

April, a • • • 

17.18 

12.40 

14.23 

14.81 

12.42 

19.08 

14.67 

10.00 

26.92 

24.57 

14,45 

25.35 

8.64 

July, » ... 

10.80 

12.92 

10.00 

16.08 

10.65 

15.44 

18.14 

8.78 

25.48 

24.78 

12,67 

25.85 

2.55 

August, » . . . ; 

19.62 

12.94 

IO.O 1 I 

17.87 

11.15 

14.88 

14.28 

9.68 

25.69 

24.50 

12.47 

25.85 

2.82 

September, » 

20.88 

12.56 

11.17| 

16.01 

11.16 

14.22 

18.45 

9.76 

27M 

25J)9 

12.55 

25.86 

2.70 

October, » * • • j 

10.44 

11.91 

II. 24 I 

16.41 

11.41 

12.08 

12.81 

9.84 

26.78 

24.88 

14.00 

24.88 

2.61 

Noyember, » ... 

18.08 

11.99 

11.62, 

16.08 

11.16 

12.16 

18.81 

8.55 

26,57 

22:81 

18.81 

12.98 

24.38 

2.61 

December, > . . . ' 

19.00 

12.27 

11.61 

18.87 

10.89 

11.06 

12.62 

7.92 

27.76 

22.81 

2a28 

166 

(i) Ilead wdght. — (a) I^ve weight. 
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TabI(E VII. Butter , cheese, and egg prices, in American dollars per loo lbs. or per loo. 


I 

Bim-ER (per xoo lb».) Cheese (pet loo n>s.) 


per xoo 


Periods 



Yearly average : 

19*8 

88.17 

39.02 

40.02 

37.87! 

37.08 

80.09 

! 1 

25.96i 18.20i 

26.12i 23.08: 

3.67i 

3.68 

1929 

36.83 

38.11 

38.48 

87.03 

88.24 

88.-3 

25.651 17.17 

23.121 20.73 
20.96; 17.85; 

— 1 

.3.95 

1930 

, 29.78 

30.99 

31.70 

29.51; 

1 

29.49 

29,91 

27.69; 14.911 

3.21; 

3.46 

MonUily average : 

July, 1929 

' 35.25 

84.64 

36A8 

1 

35.881 

37.56 

8a24 

24.77j 16.91! 

23.88i 20.781 

n.q. j 

3.33 

October, » 

January, X930 

40.72 

42.48 

43.26 

39.00 

89.54 

40.84 

27.10 18.96! 

22.04 21.35; 

4.33 

4.38 

34,76 

87.88 

86.18 

84.671 

85.01 

35.54 

27.16 16.631 

22.151 19.59 

3.461 

4.21 

April, » 

27.36 

1 28.44 

29.80 

20.33; 

28.86 

29.00 

26.71 ! 14.22; 

21.61 j 17.76 

2.691 

2.60 

July, » 

30.15 

! 81.72 

32.88 

29.871 

30.85 

80.85 

30.74! 14.90! 

21.181 17.981 

20.86j 18.101 

2.96i 

3.06 

August, » 

29.54 

1 29.90 

31.26 

29.46 

80.46 

30.94 

30.92! 15.46; 

2.97! 

3.06 

September, » 

29,90 
* 29.90 

1 30.63' 

81.74 

28.241 

28.67 

28.89 

26.26! 14.72' 

20.31; 16.96' 

3.11 1 

3.26 

October, » 

30.46 

32.04 

27.65i 

27.12 

27.46 

26.201 14.66; 

19.66]^ 16.531 

3.671 

8.90 

November, » 

27.23 

29.72 

31.86] 25.91 i 

25.20 

25.69 

26.26! J4.49; 

19.661 16.53i 

4.5JI 

4.82 

December, » 

; 27.11 

28.81 

81.12 

24.79| 

1 

24.69 

26.01 

26.26: 13.31 

19.66! 14.23; 

4.33 

t 

4.76 


In grouping the data for the same product on difterent markets, it must, of course, 
be borne in mind that tlie differences in prices are partly due to differences in the qual- 
ities to which tlie quotations refer. 

Without entering into a detailed examination of the tables, as tliis would be outside 
the sc!ope of the present study, which is only intended to give a review of the price si - 
tuation of agricultural products, tlie following study is limited to drawing vsome general 
conclusions from the data grouped together. 

For this purpose it is necessary to select quotations on those markets where the pri- 
ces are not influenced by protecti^’e measures, and which therefore reflect tlie situation 
of world supply and demand more faitlifully than tliose quoted on markets the x>rices 
of which are affected by tariff duties or other measures. 

Taking into account, for every product considered, tlie quotations t)q>ical of one 
or of very few markets of the first group, whicli are the most suitable for indicating tlie 
real character of the world situation, the following percentage variations (see Table VIII) 
are noted in the average prices for December 1930 compared respectively with those 
for January 1930 and tlie year 1928 (or agricultural season 1927-28). 

This summary table shows, in the first place, the general character of the fall in 
prices of agricultural products on the world market ; it is only in a few isolated, excep- 
tional cases that the quotations at tlie end of 1930 show small differences compared 
with those of the periods with which they are compared. 

For the majority of products of tlie soil the decline in the course of the year ranges 
from 40 % to 50 % ; tlie reductions as compared with 1928 are in some cases over 70 % 
and only in relatively few cases are less than 50 %. 

In general the decline was relatively less in livestock products for fcod but, the pri- 
ces of chilled and froz^ meat, pork, butter, and cheese, which were well maintained up 
to tlie beginning of 1930, registered a general and by no means slight decrease during 
the year. Greater stability was shown only by fresh meat and mutton and eggs and - 
the only exception amongst the products of the soil under consideration — tea, due in 
the last case to res^iction by growers, 
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Tabi^ VIII. — Fall of prices of different agricultural products. 



! % fall in the prices 


% fall in the prices 


of December 1930 


of December 1930 

Products, 

compared 
with those of 

I>RODUCl' 8 , 

combed 
with uose of 

Markets and DBSCiizPTiot^ 


1938 

Markf:tb and Descriptions 

January 

1938 


January 

(or oommer- 


(or oommer* 


1930 

dal season 


1930 

dal season 


1927 - 28 ) 


193 ^- 38 ) 

Wheat ; Wimiipeg, K. i Manitoba 

! 

62 

Cotton : New Orleans, middling . 

48 

62 

Wheat : Bueno's Aires, Barletta . 

62 

67 

Cotton: I^ivcrpool, Broach m. g.. 



Rye ; Minneapolis, N. a .... 

50 

58 

f. « 

43 

68 

Barley : Winnipeg, N. 4 Western , 

60 

72 

Cotton: Liverpool, Sakellaridis f. 



I lyondon, Danubian 3 % . 


61 

g. f 

44 

68 

Oats : Winnipeg, N. a White . . 

56 

50 

Flax : Riga, Divonie I, 

38 

63 

» Buenos Aires, Plate . . . 

48 

72 

Manila Hemp : I/)ndon, J 2 grade. 

33 

38 

Maize : Braila, Danubian .... 

26 

69 

Hemp: Italy, medium. ..... 1 

48 

56 

» Buenos Aires, Yellow 



Jute : lA)ndon, ** First Miurks” . . 

49 

67 

Plata 

48 

63 

Rubber : I/indon ' 

39 

58 

Rice : l^ondou, Italian N. 6 good 

28 

37 

Wool; I,ondou, Victoria , : 

41 

60 

» l/ 3 ndon, N. 2 Burma . 

31 

40 

Silk : Milan, unmanufactured "Clas- j 



Ivinseed : Buenos Aires, Current 

1 


sichc ” 

85 

49 

quality 

; 50 

42 

Beef: I/>ndon, chilled 

14 , 

9 

Irinseed : Bombay, lx)ld 

1 41 

20 

» I^ondon, frozen 

24 

2 

Cottonseed : Alexandria 

20 

51 

. Fork : Denmark, fresh 

Mutton ; I/>ndon, chilled . . . . i 

41 : 

33 

Copra*: l 4 )ndon, Ceylon 

30 

30 

20 

19 

Coffee: Santos, N. 4 Santos . . 

41 : 

63 

Butter : Copenhagen 

22 i 

29 

Cacao : I,ottdoii, AccTa 

31 

50 

» l«oodon, New Zealand . 

30 

36 

Tea: I/)udon, Indian, medium to 

i 


Cheese : Alkmaar, 40 + .... 

20 ; 

27 

good 

! • (4-12). 

3 

» I/mdon, New Zealand . 

27 ! 

38 

Sugar ; New York 

.36 ’ 

48 

Bggs: Irondon, Danish j 

« ; 

t 

7 

• Increase. 







The decline in prices, is, as is well-known, a general phenomenon, due to economic, 
financial and monetary causes affecting all commodities to a greater or less extent. It 
is however, noticeable that the decline in general wholesale price index-numbers in 
the course of the year was only 15-20 % and from the beginning of 1928 to the end of 
1930 about 20-25 %, that is, it has been of more modest dimensions than that in the 
majority of agricultural products, according to the percentage declines indicated in the 
preceding table. As regards these last, there have been, beside.^ the general causes of 
depression, special causes of depression on the world market due to the .supplies of many 
products being excessive relative to the possibilities of absorption. 

In countries affected by protective measures the course of prices was less strictly 
related to that on the world market and the decline was in general less marked, as ap- 
pears from a comparison between the different series of data presented in the separate 
tables. 

Customs duties and other measures intended to maintain prices did not in the major- 
ity of cases, avail to prevent notable reductions in the course of the year, and at the 
end of the year prices were considerably below those of January. Thus, everywhere, 
albeit with varying intensity, prices of all agricultural products reflected the existing 
disequilibrium between world supplies and demand, a condition aggravated in many 
cases by the obstacles placed in the way of international trade; 




MONTHLY REVIEW OF FRICES (i) 


PRODUCTS mUKCTS 
ANP DESCRIPTIONS 


Whsat 

Winnipeg No t Manitoba (tents p 6o lbs ) 
Chicago No i Hard Winter {4) (cents p 60 lbs ) 
Minneapofis No i Northern (cents p 60 lbs ) 
New yoA No 2 Hard Winter (4) (cents p 60 lbs ) 
ZIuenoH Aires (a ) , Barletta (80 kg p hectol - pesos 
paper per qurntal) 

Karachi Karachi white 2 « barley i Vi 0 dirt 
(rape<M» per 656 lbs ) 

BerUn Home grown /Reichsmsfks p quintal) 
Hamburg c i f (Reichsmark*^ p qmntal) 

No 3 Manitoba 
No 2 Hardwmter 
Barusso (75 kg p hettol j 
\utwcrp (Belgian fratioi p quintal 
Home grown 

No i Hard Winter Gulf 
Pans Homi grown 75 77 kg (francs p quintal) 
l^ondon Home grown (shillings per ^04 lbs) 
I«ondon ind Itvcrjwol t 1 f shipping cm rent 
month (shillings p 480 lbs ) 

South Rttssi'ui (on samiile) 

NO 3 Manitoba 
No a Haid Wiultt 
White Pacifit 
Rosafi (63 ij U)s ) olli at 
Choice ^^hlte Karachi 
Australian 

Milan (h) Home grown soft (Ur is p quintal 
Genoa c 1 f (shillings p nietrn. ton) La Plata 

Rvr 

Minneapolis No 2 (cents per 36 lbs ) 

Berlin Home grown (Reichsmarks per quintal) 
HambnrgS: I { lai Plata 74 75 kg (R M p xoo kg ) 
Groningen [c] H ime grown (florins per quintal) 

Barie\ 

Wlttidpeg No 4 Wesltra (cinta p 48 lbs ) 
Chicago Feeding (cents per 4S ilia) 

Berlin Home grown, fodder (Reichsmatka per 
quintal) 

\ntwefp c Danidie (francs pet quintal) 
r otidem KftgUsh malting (shUUngs p 448 pounds) 
r ondoii And Liverpool, e i t ^ paraels(shUlings pet 
400 the) 

Damihiaa 3 % 

Rowdim (Asoff^laok sea) 

OaiMidiim W^tsbem, I 4)0 4 

CiHiQmiaii maltiag (shtiHngs p, 448 lbs ) 
Mofoeeaik 

roahiiimt (s) Homitt iroim winder (fl p qDAutal) 


Feb 

Feb 

Jan 

Jan i 







4 t 1 



t 

1 


Cottunerctal 

^ 3 i 

0 

30 

23 I 

Jon 1 

Feb 

Ftb 

Season 

19JX 

i98r 

1 

i 

1931 

X931 

i 

193 X j 

1 

1930 

1929 

1 1929 30 1 

1948 i39 

68 V, 

6'*/. 

54% 

} 

51 % 

1 51% 

117^4 

127% 

124%! 

124 

79V4I 

i 70 

n 70 

n 78 V, 

1 70), 

U5% 

127% 

114%' 

119 Vi 

76V4| 

[ 76 V, 

75% 

76% 

7oVi 

122% 

123^4 

117 S 

n^Vi 

u q 1 

1 n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

119% 

141% 

121 VJ 

my* 

620 

600 

615 

610 

6 20 

1095 

10 04* 

1065 

1 90a 

n q 

' 19-9-0 

20 10 0 

1 

19-14-0 20 2-10 

16-2 6 

4> 8 3 

35-6 9 

41 U 7 

20(H) 

2660 

2650 

2610 

1 

25 82 

2130 

21 52 

2u33 

2183 

(4 1260 

(4)12 21 

(4)1188 

I 

U 1140 

* »)11 19 

20 48 

-2 79 

2110 

2159 

n q 1 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

19 14 

2-60 

1949 

20 08 

088 

92) 

918 

0 29(6) 9 55 

18 07 

20 29 

18 72 

1006 

76 

74 

76 

-H 

8- 

ir 

165 j 

354% 

162 

11 ■> 

U4 

111 

111 

10) 

1721 • 


171 


176 25 

17775 

176 2.1 

1*225 

17110 

129 50 

)»8 05 

, 18042 

lo536* 

21/6 

22/- 

22/ 

2V- 

21 4 

38/6 

416 1 

1 40/10 

43/t1 

1 

23/6 

n q 

19/ 

1‘/ 

10 1 

n q 

11 q 1 

J 

'1 « q 

1 

11 q 

(4)2o/6 

25/9 

25/7)* 

i2/iy* 

1 

42/8 

4S3 ] 

i| 45/2 

4o/6 

n q 

n q 

« q 

IJ q 

n q 

40 10 

u q 

41/6 ! 

1 41/ 

26/ 

2>/6 

26/5 

26/6 

26 - 

41/- 

47 7. 

i 42/1 

46/ 

n 21/ 

20/ 

19/9 

19/0 

19/11 

3V2 

4? / 

1 40/5 

42/1 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

« q 

43 > 

« q 

42/2 

11 q 

22/ 

21/6 

210 

22/- 

>vn 

41 7 

47 

1 43/6 

4511 

10860 

10-00 

105 oO 

105 50 

104 20 

112.50 

11 50 

13131 

13138 

94/- 

u 98/ 

n 93/6 

9V 

91/8 

1-8/1 

190 9 

181/6 

192/10 

37 H 


16 

L 

18 

"8 

10) 

80% 

99 

16 66 

1660 

15 70 

15 75 

15 58 

160 

20 64 

1704 

20 4*^ 

n q 

Q q 

n q 

u q 

11 q 

14 4- 

2065 

1457 

1972 : 

185 

185 

410 

4 25 

7 451 

>24 

064 

1 

J 633 

9-4 

W/.l WK 

17% 

16% 

1 10 

46 y* 

"2% 

1 61% 

6-% 

44 

{ 43 

46 

41 

42% 

60 

60X4 

1 

67% 

j 

66% 

1 

19 70 

1 

1970 

10-0 

1925 

10«> 

14 42 

1072 

1740 

1 

, 10 "S 

66 

64 

65 

67 ' 

66X, 

mVi 


107^4 

' 1541, 

37/6 

m 

19/6 

37/ 

57/4 

39/4 

54/ 

30/ 

4-8 

n q 

tt q 

u q 

n q 1 

1 n q 

21/1 

n q 

22/3 

82/6 

ia/6 

12/9 

12/3! 

Wi 

12/7 

20/1 

n q 

18/11 

n q 

WV* 

(8) 13/6 

(8) 18/6 (8) 14/4H' 

(8)14/9 

23/4 

iV>> 

a 25/10 

29 4 


(9)28/3 

27/- 1 

27/ 

26 5 

30/11 

42/- j 

1 12 6 

30/9 

1), q 

n q 

n q , 

n q 1 

n q 

a q 

31/7 1 

n 24/2 

298 

466 

i 4d0 

460* 

460 

(10)469 

629 

1000 

755 

9.97 


H 





PKODUCTS, MARKETS 
AND DESCRIPTION 


Winni^x'g : No. 2 White (cents per 34 lbs.) . . . 
Chk’jigo : No. 2 White (cents per 32 n»s.) .... 
Bticuos Aires (a) : Current qiiiility (pesos paper per 

quintal) 

Berlin : Home grown (Rcicliusmarks per quintal) . 
Paris ; Home grown, black ami other (francs per 

quintal) 

I/mdon ; Home grown whit»* (shillings per 336 lbs.) 
Eomlon ami .L,iver|K)ol c. i. f., jarcels (shillings 
p. 320 lbs.) ; 

Danuhian (39 40 lbs.) 

Plate (f. a. q.) 

Wliitc clipped American 

Chilian Tawny 

Milan {h) : spot (liras per quintal) : 

Home grown 

Foreign imported 


Braila : Danube (lei per quintal) 

Chicago ; No. 2 Mixed American (cents i>er 5O lbs.) 
Buenos Aires {a} : Yellow Plate (])esos pai)er per 

quintal) 

Antwerp, sikH (Belgian francs per (ittintal) : 

Bessarabian 

Yellow Plate 

Eondon and Eiverpool, ijjircels, c. i. f. (shillings 
]K.T 4S0 lbs.) : 

Danube 

Yellow Plate 

No. 2 White African 

■Milan {h ) : Home grown (liras peT quintal) . . . 


Rick (ci-KANi'.n), 

Milan {h) : Maratclli (lire per quintal) 

Rangoon : No. 2 Burma (rupees ixr 7500 lb.s.) . 
Saigon (Imlochincse piastres(4) p. quintal) ; 

No, I Round white (25 % brokens) 

No, 2 Japan (40 % broke.ns) 

■T/mdon («) : c. i. f. (shillings per 112 lbs) ; 

Spanish Bel loch No, 3 oiled 

Italian good No. 6 oiled . . 

American Blue Kor-e 

Burma, No. 2 

Saigon, N(j. r 

Siam, Gard(?n, No, i 

Tokto ; Various qualities (yens per kokti) .... 


lylNSKED, 

Buenos Aire.s (a): Current quality (pe.sos imper 

per quintal) 

Antwerp : Plate (Belgian francs p. quintal) . . . 
Hull, c. i. f. : Plate (p. sterling p, 1 , ton) .... 
lyOndon, c, 1 . f. : Bombay bold (p. ,ct.ix-r long ton). 
Duluth : No. i, Northern (cents p. 56 lbs.) , , . 







Average (i) 



Feb. 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Jsm. 











13. 

6 , 

30 , 

23 . 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Commercial 

1931 

1931 

1931 

1931 

19.11 

1930 ’ 

1929 

SeasoM 


1 

i 






1939 ^ 30 

1926-39 

27 7, 

25V,! 

■ 24 77 

25 

27% 

60 

737 . 

58 y. 

58% 


3.3 V,! 

32)4 

32 Vi 

32 *A 

447 , 

r.3V. 

447 * 

477 , 

3.35 

:5.io; 

3.10 

3.10 

3.09 

. 4.85 

7.82 

5.30 

7.71 

14.10 

14.15; 

14.35 

14.25 

14.22 

12.81 

20.30 

:I5.62 

19.98 

70.75 

79.50 

76.00 

i 

72.75 

74.75 

73.05 

131,25 

81.15 

127.85 

17/0 

17/6 1 

17/0 

17/0 

17/4 

19/- 

29/- 

21/- 

28/5 

n.q. 

n.q. ^ 

n. q. 

n.q. ' 

n.q. 

n. q. 

n.q. 

(2)11.10/4 

n. q. 

o ;6 


9/- 

9/3 1 

9/2 

14/1 

24,7 

10/ 1 

23/1) 

n.q. 

n.q. 

n.q. 

n.q. : 

n. q. 

1 ). q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

24/2 

10/9 

11/- ; 

Jl/~ 

n. q. ; 

11/3 

(.3)15/4 

2(5/2 

17/3 

24/2 

73.50 

73.50 

73.50 

73.i)0 

73.!>0 

83.75 

110.00 

80.75 

103.:() 

.57..50 


54..50 

54.50, 

55.10 

70.(K) 

102.85 

74.25 

9M.90 

205)4 

191 )i! 

15):5 

i 

195 : 

199 14 

270 

705 

309 

687 

05 

027 ,' 

65 

02 Vl 

00 

84 >4 

97 )..! 

1 

85% 

91 Vi 

3.S5 

3.70 

:l.70 

:5.70 

3.70 

0.:59 

9.041 

0.17 

8.35 

05 

: (52 

62 

05 

04 )4 

11 . q. 

1:1 )4 

n. 97 V4 

n, q. 

04 

00 

0014 ' 

02 '4 

' (5 5)4: 

100 

170 : 

1(59)4 

155 H 

n. q. 

!>• <1- 

n.q. ; 

! «• ‘b ! 

n. q. 

(:)25/7 

n.q. 

24/11 

n. q. 

1.5,- 

‘ U.'- 

14/- 

14/(5 ; 

: 14/M 

2, VI 

42/10 

2r,/:5 

38/:i 

n. q. 

: n. q. 

n.q. 

1 n.q. : 

; n.q, 

27/2 

42/2 : 

2('/- 

38/8 

49.50 

49.50 

49.50 

48.50 

j 48.70 

; 73.25 

100.10 

71. ‘.55 

97.90 




I : 

1 




T930 J 

1939 

110.00 110,00 

1 10.00 

110,(K) 

I ]07.:0 

r;5.35 

195.00 

1 152.15! 

195.70 

; 235 

250 ■; 

200 

n. (|. i 

2t:o 

mi Vi 

441 

I 393 Vi 

462% 

7.17 

O. 8 O; 

7.29 

(5.9f! 

:(.'i) 7.28: 11.88 

lO.'iO 


11.58 

0.51 0 . 4 : 5 ' 

! ! I 

0.8H 

6 .6:) 

t6) 0.92 

11,47 

9 . 9.5 


, 11.08 

! M/6 

' n/7 %; 

! 12/3 ! 

H/7 )4 

11/7 )4 

11/5 

15/3 

19/10 

14/1 

i 17/11 

1 11/9 

12/3 

i 11/9 

11/8 

10/8 

■ 19/6 

14/11 

1 18/0 

18/10)4 

1«/10)4! 

18 / 10 14 

’ 18/10)4 

18/5 

2 : 5/0 

i 21/4 

21/0 1 

1 21/10 

7/0 

i 7/10 ) 

8/1 !4 

i 8/2 

8/1 

n/- 

i m 

10/11 

i 13/2 

i 7/10)4 

• 7/9 

8 /~ 1 

I 7/10 Vi 

7/11 

11/10 

: J 8/4 

11/6 1 

i 13/3 

i 9/7 Vs 

' 9/10)4: 

10/- i 

10/1 )4 

10/1 

1:5/11 

15/3 

14/- 1 

I 15/1 

17.70 

17.70 

17.70 

17.40 


V 27.40 

28.50 

25.57i 

1 29.06 

10 . 6 . 5 : 10.65 

10.65 

‘ 10.60 

10.46; 19.42 

: 15.41 

17.10 

i 18.20 

160 

161 ; 

101 

1 101 

104)41 306 V4 

! 279)4 

284)41 S18 7, 

8 12 - 0 ! S~7-0! 

8-5-4) 

; 8-5-0 

8-6-9; 17-5-4 15 17-2 

16-0-6 

18-5-0 

n. q. 

n. q. i 

12-5-0 

12-0-0 

12-l-0;i9*lM0 19 -13-1 

17-U-4 

20-16-1 

(7) 154)4 

(7) 1547 , 1(7) 152 

( 7 ) 158 

(7)157)4 

; 303 V4! 217 V, 

236 

273% 

. 


(a) Thiu-sday prux*.s. - (/>) Saturday prices. 

(1) The montiUy averages are txased on Friday quotations, the annual average.? on thg montlUy. - {2) Weight not indicated. «- 
( 3) Match*April delivery. - (4) Actual rate of change : i piastre «=» 38 V4 It. — ( 5 ) 2*1: 7.38; p-I; 7.17; 16-1: 7,41—* (6) 2-I: 7,25 ;9-I: 
484; i6-Ii 7.00. — (7) May delivcrJ^ 
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PRODUCTS, MARKirrS 

Feb. 

Feb. 1 

1 

Jan. ' 

Jan. 



Average ( 1 ) 

AND DESCRIPTION 

1.3, 

6, 

30 . 

23» 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Feb. ! 

Commercial 

COTfONSEEI). 

1931 ; 

*931 ! 

*93* 

*93* 

*93* 

mo 

1929 1 

Season 

1929-30 i 1928-29 

Alexaiulria ; Sakcllaridis (piastres per ardel)) . . . 

r>4.1 

5)3.1 ' 

,33.5 

53.0 

52.5 

70.5 

98.2 

67.9 95.4 

Hull ; Sakt llaridia (p. sterl. p- lou^ tt»n) 

Cotton'. 

Ti-llH) 

5 RJ-O: 

5-17-6 

r 

0 

5-15-0 

7-5 0 

tv 15-7 

1 0-18-2 i 9-12-2 

! i 

New Oilcaiw ; MiddliiiB; fcoats ikt 1I>.) 

10.07 

10.38 

10.16 

10.03 

9.88 

1.5.10 

1S.96 

i 10.17; 18.98 

New York ; Middling (coats per Ib.) 

u.oo 

10.75 

10..50 

10.00 

' 10:32 

15.41 

20.12 

I 10.60' 19.69 

Ikiinliay ; M. v'. Ilroach f, g. (ru^XH-s ikt 7 K 4 lbs,). 
Alcximdria «i). (talaris per baiitar) ; 

200 

205 

188 

191 

1 181V, 

i 

265 

355 Vi 

i 283 346*/, 

i ! 

Sjikcdlaridis £. g. f 

17 V*, 

10 V 4 

10 ‘4 

15*/* 

; 14 V» 

20 Vi 

30 

28 V.; 3.514 

Aslittuauii (Cpper Egypt) f. g. f 

12 »/V 

11 ’/, 

11 ‘4 

11 4 

! 1 ^ 

19Vu 

22 V» 

' lOV.i 22 Vw 

IJromcri : .Middling (1'. S. cents TH:r lb.) .... 

11.98 

11.58 

11.20 

1 1 .40 

: 11.18 

17.14 

21.02 

i 18.27; 21.19 

.M. g. broach fully gued (ix'uce jxt lb.) .... 

n. r).or>; 

n. 5.0.3, 

11 . 4.75 

u. 4.i'> 

,n, 4.04 n. 0.;t4 

n. 8.:12 

31. 6.83 n. 8.27 

l,e. llavtc ; Middling, Gulf (francs pr so kilogr.). . 
l.ivorTX'ol {ixnce i;x.'r lb.) : 

:3or> 

3.35 

348 

.348 

' :i4l 

524 

0:13 

' 545 624 

i i 

Middling lair 

n, 7.0.'). 

n. 6 . 02 ’ 

n. 6 . 8)1 

n. 0.78 

h. 6.07 

n. 0.80 il. 11.04 

il. 10.39n. 11.69 

Middling 


5.72 

5.0)1 

.5.63 

5.48 

8.50 

10.40 

. 9.09 10..53 

Sdo Punlo good fair 

0.1.3, 

<i .02 

5.03 

5.88 

' 5.77 

8.71 n, J0.80 

1 9.02 n. 10.91 

M. g. broach fnllv good 

n. 4.48; 

n. 4.40 

u. 4.28 

n. 4.23 

n. 4.07 n. O.lr 

n, 8.62 

il. 6.80 n. 8.68 

sSakcllaridis fnllv good fair 

bivrncR, 

n..'jr) 

0.00 

8.85 

8.55 

8.25 

1 ) 1.02 

18.01 

14.52 18.17 

1930 ! 1929 

CoiK'itliagf.n f(j) tKr. p. rookg.) 

2.38 

234 

224 

214 

ig) 22 () 

290 

324 

245 303 

.:^.laa‘‘tvichl. auction (l>) : Dutch (guldens p. 50 kg., 
rtiiinburg, auction (h) : Schleswig-Holstein butter) 

1.08 

1.08 

1.00 

1..57 

(3) 1.92 

2.03 

2.20 

1.70 2.09 

with (juality mark (R, M. yxr ,50 ke.). . . . 

i:) 0 .:jr. 

148.04. 

140-13 

1)10,14 

: 141,27 

172 . 0:1 

100.50 

140 . 07 ; 178.03 

Kem^di'ii ih} ; AllgiUi butter (T*fcmu!.',e T-i. half kg.) 
bondou b:) (shillings cwt.) : 

127 

1 22 

no 

no 

; 118 H 

141 

107 

1 128 ; 159 

i j 

briti«l> blended 

IJO/- 

135/4 

133/4 

1)15/4 

' 13.5/1 

1 S 2 /- 

210 /- 

' 158/8 ' 190/“ 

Danish 

140,.- 

144'-: 

1)18/- 

138/- 

; 141/2 

177/0 

10.5/0 

153/0 ; 180/6 

Irish crcamcr\ saltt'd 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

; n. q. 

n. q, 
182,/6 

n. q. 

' 134/10 170/4 

Dutch 

15'> - 

140^- 

140/- 

140/- 

: 141/2 

207/-- 

, 151/11: 182/4 

Argentine 

110 ;- 

118.- 

118 /- 

118/- 

: 117/10 

156/6 

187/- 

: 1)15/10 174/1 

Silxrrian 

U. q. 

n. q. 

n.q. 

n. ( 1 . 

n.q. 

149/0 

n. q. 

167/2 

.\ustrolian salted 

120 ,-. 

117/“ 

117/- 

118/- 

118,10 

155 /- 

l 88 /~ 

' 135/9 1 176/- 

New Zealand salted 

CriEESlC. 

Milan (lire i>ev quintal); 

Parinigiuno-Keggiano, ist riuality of la.st ye*ar’s 

122 ,- 

120 ;- 

1 - 20 /- 

122 /- 

121/5 

157/- 

1S7>’> 

137/8 1 178/9 

: j 

jwfxluclion 

1.100 

1.100 

1,100 

1,100 

1 , 1 (X 1 

],1:17 

1,037 

1,160 1.074 

Green Gorgunzol.'i , mature, choice 

<100 

o(;o 

(•• 00 , 

000 

600 

747 

897 

; 071 i 829 

Rome: Komau )xeorin<i (lire p. quintal) , . . . 
Alkmaar: Edam 40 > . 40 % butterfat, with the 
country’s cheesemark, factory cheese, small ; 

1,1 :J7 

1,087 

1,087 

1,087 ; 

1,09)1 

1,293 

l.OlO 

: 1,207 ; 1,542 

florins, p. 50 kg.) 

tenida ( 5 ) : Gouda 45 i (whole milk cheese, with 
the country’s cheesenuirk, liome made) florins, 


33.50 

11 . q. 

3:>..50 (4)32.87 

il 

4:1.25 

40. 1 i) 

; 40.88 47.10 

' ■ i 

p. 50 kg,) 

Kernpten (C) ; Pfennige per half kg.) ; 

40 . 00 ! 

39..50 

40.00 

41.00 (6)38.80 

|i 

48.75 

,54.75 

46.56' 62.45 

! 1 

Softcbcese, grersn (ao % butterfat) 

Ivmmenthnl frt>m the Allghu (whole milk cheese) 

21 J Vi] 

23*/* 

23 

25 

08 Yi 

27 

24 

28*4 

27 ' 35 

1 st quality . 

boiulon (e) (shlUiiig.s per cwt.) ; 

98 til 

08*,i 

98*4 

98 Vi 

(7)102*4 

<7)105*4 

'(7) 97 !(7)107 

English Cheddar 

94/- ; 

94/- 

95/-' 

%[ 

95/- 

113/- 

1 :W~ 

: 108/4! 123/9 

Canadian * , . . 

82/- I 

81/- : 

81/-: 

81/0 

81/8 

103/6 

, 113/6! 

! 93/111 107/8 

New Zeaknd 

50/“ : 

59/- , 

61 ,- 

02,/6 

63/6 

! 92/6 i 

; 90/3 i 

1 82/2 95/5 

I.ivcrpool (f) : Engl. Cheshire, uagradeti (sh. p. cwt.) 

06/8 i 

! 

9.3/8 : 

95/8 

95/8 

93/10 

1 130/8 

136/4 ! 

1 

1 90/5 111/9 

(a) Thursduy prlcci*. - (W Wednesday prices. 

— (c) Average jarices for weeks, ending 

»n pre<x*(Ung Wedjae.sday 


( 1 ) The monthly averages are liased on Friday quotations, the ammal averages on the moathl: 

•. - (3) Janimty, 15 : 214. — (3) 

.January, 14: 1.51. — (4) January, 16; 32,00. — (3) Indicated formerly as: 
h>r all qualities. 

Bodegraven. — (6) January, 16 : 

9.00. — 

( 7 ) Average price 


THE PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
IN JANUARY, 1931 


111 tlie following pages the iiidex-numbers of prices of. agricultural products and 
otlier price indices of interest to the fanner are given as ])iihlislied in the different countries, 
'riie indices collected together have been obtained according to ’different methods and 
criteria in the countries. A detailed account of the items included in each series 
and the sVvSteiri of construction of the index-numbers may be found in the vohune pub- 
lished e.specially for tliis purpose by the Institute, entitled « Index-numbers of prices of 
agricultural products and other price indices of interest to the farmer ». We refer the 
reader to this volume for an exact inter])retation of the significance of the different 
series of data. 

Owing to the sufistantial divergence which often exists in the value and signif- 
icance of the indices avaible, much care is advisable in their utili/ation from an inter- 
national point of view. For this reason it has been considered opportune to reproduce 
all the data in their original form only ; without attempting to formally unite them. 
Tile latter process, hy a conpiarisoii of often heterogeneous data, might easily lead to 
the drawing of erroneous relations and conclusions. 

Blit in addition to the original data, and subject to the above comments, a summary 
lal)le is given below. 


Percentage variations in the index-numbers for January, 1931 



ivnupared with tln».sc 

for De.cemlKti, 1030 

eompaietl with Iho.'if 

for Jiiuuury, ii» 3 o 

Countries 

index-numbers 1 

General 

Index-numbers 

General 


of prices 

of agricultural I 
products j 

index-numbers 
of prices 

of prices 
of agricultural 
products 

index -nura tiers 
of prices 

Germany 

. . . ' - - :ci 

22 

- 12.1 

12.9 

England and Wales 

. . . ! i 

— 2.1 

■ 12.2 

- - 20.2 

Argentine 

. . . ^ — lA 


- 35.1. 


Canada 

• . • : — 2 1 

— 1.4 

— 40.5 

-- 19.8 

listonia 

. . . ' - hi 

— ! 

— 20.2 

..... 

United States .... 

. :{.l 

'lb): ^ 2.3 

l.S : 

- 29.9 

17.5 

Finland 

. . . : hi 

0 i 

— lo.H 

8.5 

Hiuigary 

. . . , -■ 1.3 

-t 1.1 i 

; ™ 15.8 

- - 14.2 

Italv 

.... — 2 ..’i 1 

■ - 1.8 

— 25.1 

— 20.2 

Xcw Zealand 

. . . ^ • - 4.fV 

— 1 

1 — 30.5 

, — 

Netherlands 

... (1 : 

-- 1.0 1 

i — 17.4 

™ 19.9 

Poland 

... 1 - 10.5 

- 5.6 

i — 24.5 

18.0 

Yugoslavia 

) c) -- 1.1 i 

’ ■ ' t d) - .5.1 1 

-- 2.9 j 

1 c) - 31.4 i 

' d) — 15.5 f 

— 19.1 


I 


a) “Bureau of Agricultural Kconomics — 6) “ Bureau of I^ibor — c) Products of • the soil. tf) .\nimat 
products. 
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INDEX-NUMBERS OF PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
AND OF COMMODITIES BOUGHT BY THE FARMER * 


Coxtntries 

1 

January; Dec. 

i 

Nov. i 

Oct. 

Sept. 

1 

< 

January January 

Year 

AND 

Classification 

J93« 

; 1930 

1930 ; 

1930 

1930 

1930 

1930 


1930 ( 1 ) 

1929 

Gkrmany 











(StatistiscUes Reichsamt) 

1913 ==» TOO, 











F(X)dstuffs of vegetable origin 

in.f, 

111.3 

110.9 

108.8 ^ 

110.7 

124.0 

117.2 

J29.8 

1J5.3 

J2G.3 

l.ivestock 

97.5 

104.4 

108.2 

104.7 

108.2 

lllJj 

127.9 

■1 ! 8.0 

112.4 

126.6 

livestock products 

110.4 

: 126.6 

131.3 

127.5 1 

124.6 

121.0 

133.7 

147.2 

121.7 

142.1 

Feeding stuffs 

00 . 1 ) 

91.1 

87.9 

S7f2 ■' 

96.8 

100.4 

98.3 

13S.3 

03.2 

125.9 

Total ngricuUurnl products 

106,7 

; 110.4 

112.0 

109.3 i 

113.5 

116.6 : 

121.8 

131.7 

113.1 

130.2 

Fertilizers 

S2.3 

80.5 

80.4 

80.4 1 

80.0 

70.1 

85.2 

8 !), 5 

82.4 

84.5 

Agricultural dead sUK'k 

l.‘{4.9 

136.9 

137.4 

138.6 1 

139.1 

139.4 

141.0 

141.4 

139.i 

141.3 

Gtneral index-numhet 

115.2 

117.8 

120 . 1 . . 

120.2 

122.8 

124.7 

132.3 , 

138.9 

124.6 

137.2 

3':nc.i.ani) and Wam;s 











(Ministry of Agriculture) 

Average of cot responding months 

1911-13 ■--= TOO. 

Agricultural products 

i 130 

126 

129 

129 

142 

135 

148 ■ 

145 

134 

144 

I'eeding stuffs 

' 78 

.SI 

'' 78 

82 

90 

99 

115 


9.5 

130 

1 erHUzers 

lt »2 

101 

loo 

91» 

99 

95.) , 

I 02 

99 

101 

100 

Clt'.ncral indt'V nutnler (.;) 

KKl.l 

102.2 

104.2 

106.4 ; 

100.8 

108.5 

12,5.4 

137.6 

113.1 

135.3 

AR(DL\TLVA 

(ISatu'o de hi NnciAii nrgetilin:i) 
iyj 6 •=-* loo. 

'■ •reals and liuseed 

53.6 

i 56.0 

59.8 

70.7 

77 .*) 

87.2 

94.3 

101.5 

82.3 

1(0.4 

.'I ait 

91.0 

; 90.5 

99.3 

109.6 

114.8 

118,0 

110.8 : 

107.3 

110.9 

113.6 

liides and skins 

69.1 

65.0 

70.4 : 

72.3 

70.6 

67.8 

79.1 ■ 

11,8.4 

7 1.6 

95.0 

^v^x>l 

50.(5 

51.8 

57.3 

62.2 

64.9 

68.1 

77.4 ' 

120.5 

67.4 

103.5 

iJ.iiry products 

m.7 

68.7 

72.6 

78.5 

80.:5 

70.7 . 

9(i,0 ; 

l().”».l 

82.4 

J05.9 

I'orcst firodiiets 

108.7 

108.7 

108.7 

108.7 

107.7 


111.8 : 

109.7 

107.9 

111.5 

Total agricultural proJmts 

61.7 

63.2 

67.9 

77,1 

82.8 

8!>.3 

95.0 

105.2 


102.6 

Canada 

(luternnl Trade Branch 
of tile Iiomiiiion Bureau of Statistics) ; 

1920 = 100. 

^ ield products (groin, etc.) 

42,9 

43.6 

49.3 

55.1 

59.3 ! 

67.8 

91.7 

8.5.3 i 

i 

70.4 ! 

93.8 

Diimals and animal products 

91.3 

93.6 

96.5 

98.9 

93.6 

91.1 

121.0 

112.8 

103.1 

112.5 

Total Canadian tarm products 

fll.O 

62.3 

67.0 1 

71.5 

72,1 

76. tl :: 

102.7 : 

95.6 

82.7 

100.8 

f crlUlzcrs . 

88.9 

90.9 

90.9 ' 

90.8 : 

91.5 

91.5 ;; 

83.5 ; 

96.7 

88.6 : 

92,6 

General index-number 

70.7 

77,8 

79.8 

81.4 ‘ 

82.5 i 

1 

84.1 ; 

95.6 1 

94.0 

86.9 

95.6 

Estonia 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) 
i9a2 ”» 100 , 

' ommodities imported 

1 

j 

i 8(5 

83 

88 : 

90 ! 

74 j 

75 1: 

91 i 

98.6 

83 

94.0 

' ommodlties exported 

i (H 

08 

72 : 

72 1 

85 1 

84 ;; 

107 ; 

124.5 1 

88 , 

112.8 

■igticulhml protiucts imported and exported 

i 71 

70 

74 i 

75 1 

78 ! 

1 

78 i! 

li 

89 ; 

114.2 , 

84 : 

105.7 


• Foran cxplaoationof tile method of calculation of the ludex-numbers, reference should be made to the Institute’s publication 
‘Index-numbers of Prices of Agricultural Products and other Prke-indices of interest to the Farmer*’ (Rome, 1930;. 

(r) Most data for 1930 are provislotuU, — t2) Oilculated by the Statist”, reduced to base-year 19x3 — 100. 




CODKTRIES 

i ! 

January j 

Pec. 

! 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Septk 

August 

! ! ' 

! January j January 

Year 

AND 

CLASSIFICAnON 

• *931 i 

; j 

1930 

X9SO 

1930 

1930 

I9SO 

i 1930 

*9»9 

- 

1930 (I) 


United States 

(Bureau of Agricultuml Economics) 
Average 1909-10 to 1913-14 100 . 

Cereals 

! 1 

77 

80 i 

80 

92 ' 

100 I 

i 191 1 

! 

1 

1 

118" 

115 

100 ^ 

12 t 

Fruits and vegetates 

308 : 

108 ! 

114 i 

127 

148 j 

1 149 

167 

100 

158 

136 

Meat animals 

312 : 

112 : 

118 : 

123 

128 1 

119 

146 

146 

134 

156 

DaiT\' products 

; 107 

117 ! 

124 ; 

125 

123 1 

117 

; 136 i 

14.5 1 

123 

, 340 

Poultry and poultry products 

110 ! 

127 . 

146 1 

120 

125 ; 

107 

! 178 : 

161 : 

126 

1 159 

Cotton and cottonseed 

72 

73 

80 ' 

76 

83 ! 

94 

i 128 ^ 

148 > 

102 1 

! 14.5 

Total a^ricuUioal products 

94 

97 . 

103 ; 

106 

Ill 

108 1 

, 134 ; 

138 ; 

ur : 

138 

Commoditm purchased by farmers (z) . 


149 1 

149 

140 

149 1 

149 1 

; 154 

155 ; 

l.'.l i 

> 155 

Agricultural wages ( 2 ) 

: - ! 

129 , 

- ; 

- : 

160 ; 

1 

! 160 : 

162 

... 

170 


Unitkd Statb-s 

(Bureau of l^nhor) ; 

1926 100. i 


Grains 

62.4 ; 

04.0 

64.0 

72.1 

77.0 

S0.4 

03..8 

!)H.3 ; 

78.6 

07. 

livestock and poultry 

75.2 . 

76.3 

77.7 

82.4 

88.0 

84.6 

100..5 

102.1 

89.2 

106 . 

Other farm products 

76.0 ; 

78.1 

85.4 

86.3 

86.4 

86.7 

103.0 

1 13.3 

01.3 

106.0 

Tdnl farm ptoduds 

73.5 ; 

75.2 

70.3 

82.6 

85.8 

84.0 

1 , 01.0 

105,0 

88.5 

104.0 

Agricultural implements 

04.7 

t)4.9 

94.0 

94.9 

04.0 

04.0 

00.1 

08.8 

{».'), 1 

07.t> 

Fertilizer materials 

81.4 , 

81.4 

H 2.1 

83.6 

83.1 

83.3 

80.S 

04.6 

h5.4 

92.1 

Mixed fertilizers 

tX).4 ; 

1 ) 0.6 

01.1 

02.0 

02..5 

02.7 

07.1 

07,1 

03.6 

07.2 

Cattle fec<l 

75.0 

78.2 

83.0 

89.6 

■ 03.6 

104.8 

: .113.5 

134,8 


121.6 

Non-agrkultural commodities 

78.2 ; 

79.4 

80.0 

82.8 

8 .t 0 

83.8 

01.4 

04.0 1 

K.5.0 

04.4 

General index^number 

77.0 < 

T8.4 

80.4 

82.6 

84.2 

84.0 

03.4 

07.2 ■ 

86.1 

06.5 

Eini.and 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) 

19^6 lOQ, 











Cereals 

75 

72 ' . 

71 

68 

60 

74 

82 

101 ' 

76 

08 

Potatoes 

08 : 

,50 

51 

61 

54 

68 

07 

143 

76 

148 

Fodder 

.50 ; 

,58 

58 

57 

(K) 

63 

67 

76 

62 

60 

Meat 

74 

72 

70 

77 

8,5 : 

02 

02 

107 

8 s 

103 

Pairv products 

73 ! 

74 : 

70 

a3 

88 

88 

j 03 

J03 

84 i 

I 103 

Total agricuUurnl p^oduct!^ 

74 

73 i 

74 

75 

78 ' 

83 

!, . 

105 

82 ! 

i TOO 

General index-number . 

86 

86 ; 

87 

86 ^ 

88 

89 

! 04 . 

[ 1 ' 

100 i 

0 t) 

98 

Hungary 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) 

1913 1 00 . 







j, 




Agricultural aiui livestock products ... 

1 70 ; 

78 

80 : 

83 

80 

81 i 

!; 05 ' 

130 ! 



General index-number 

iTAT.Y 

! «i ■ 

1 

00 . 

02 

94 

92 

03 

1 

; 106 ■ 

132 


; 

(CcMtsiglio Proviriciale deirEcononiia 
di Milano) 











1913 = 100 . ' 

; 










National agricultural products 

347.00 ; 

356.88 ; 

373.77 : 

390.97 i 

400.93 ; 

413.48 

1 464.40 ; 

536.31 ! 

413.30 

; 608.7‘ 

1 

General index-number ^ 

361.80 i 

.368.63 i 

379.03 ; 

380.00 i 

398.30 

402.58 

1 453.21 : 

406.35 ! 

411.04 

■ 480.<» 


NFAV ZKAFAND . ' • ' ■ 'i I : ' . 

(Coofliw and Statistics Office) ' ; i ’ i j | 

Average J909 13 -• 100, ’ ; ; ; j j 

Dnirv produce ; 1)8.8 I 102.6; 104.8 1 110.2! 113.7 ! 123.9 136,9 152f8 120.0 j 146.7 

Meat . 147.0 i 160.0 146.5! 143.7 163.3 164,3 1 176.2 192.H 161.6 1 170.9 

Wool i 62.3 i 69,3 79.8 ; 80.2 i 96.5 102.4 ! 126..5 188.6 95.7 j 188.9 

Hides, skins, and Udlow i 93.2 1 122.6 98.9 | 112.11 104.2 368.4 1 159.2 108.9 142.1 .178.9 

Miscellaneous 1 , 113.8 129.8 126.0 114.7 ! 130.9 112.0 131.6 152.1 129.0 } 146.7 

Total agricuimral produai> 96.7] 101.3 107.4 I 114.3 1 117.8 131.6 1 139,3 170.3 124.8 i 161.8 


(i) Most data for 1930 arc iwovisional. —• (2) 1910-14 


IDO. 



w J3t _ 


S 


COUNTWKS 

Jail. 

Dec. 

Nov. 1 

Oct. 

Sejrl. 

ji 

August ii 

Jan. 1 

Jan. 

Year 

xm.i 



i 



!l 






CLASStPlCATlON 

193* 

1930 

1930 1 

1930 

1930 



1930 ii 

...... M 

I ',30 ' 

1929 

1930 {*) 

1929 

Non WAY 



1 

i 








{Knfl. Selskap for Norges VcL) 











Average 1909-14 ■» 100 . 



1 








Cereals 

102 

99 

101 1 

309 

118 

125 i 

142 ; 

16.5 

( 2 ) 155 

( 2 ) 182 

Potatoes 

180 

158 

1.55 i 

172 

2 fK) 

117 i 

110 : 

143 

( 2 ) 120 

( 2 ) 231 

Pork 

89 

98 

102 

98 

96 

95 1 

140 

164 

(=) HI 

( 2 ' 157 

Other meat 

104 

193 

192 ' 

193 

203 

220 [i 

m ' 

175 

( 2 ) 199 

( 2 ) 183 

Kgg9 

107 

146 

179 ! 

151 

124 

118 Ii 

126 

140 

( 2 ) 135 

( 2 ) 150 

)ulry products 

m 

150 

158 i 

158 

157 

157 i! 

10.5 ' 

171 

( 2 ) 161 

( 2 ) 178 

Joncentrated feeding stuffs 

107 

111 

115 ; 

118 

122 

122 ;; 

141 

1.59 

( 2 ) 148 

( 2 ) J67 

Vlalae 

80 

93 

97 

107 

114 

114 1 ; 

i:i3 : 

162 

( 2 i 148 

(2) 164 
( 2 ) 104 

ertilizcfs 

00 

95 

101 ; 

106 

99 

102 ii 

106 ; 

101 

( 2 ) 103 

' NiiraiiRr.ANi^s 






ji 





(Directie van den JUandI)ouw; 

Average 1924-25 to 1928-29 =< 100 , 






i' 





Jniducts of the soil 

02 

59 

61 i 

68 

73 

76 ii 

61 i 

79 

( 3 ) 68 

(31 d7 

Animal iwoducts 

74 

74 

n 

80 

8.3 

86 

94 

97 

( 3 ) 95 

( 3 ) 98 

Total agricultural produch 

71 

71 

73 i 

77 

81 

83 j: 

80 

92 

( 3 ) S 8 

( 3 ) w 

Agricultural vtages 

100 

100 

100 ; 

100 

KK) 

100 i; 

100 

100 

.‘ 3 ) 100 

( 3 ) 100 

General miex'Humbt’r ( 4 ) , 

71.0 

72.4 

74.4 ' 

76.1 

75.8 

77.1 

88.6 

98.8 

79 2 

f' 6 . 1 - 

Poland 



i 








(Central Burceu of St itistics) 











1927 JOO. 






it 

!i 





Products of the soil 

44.3 

46.4 

47.6 

45.8 

1 49.9 

56.4 

.57.0 

80.8 

52.2 

i 78.1 

Products of ftgricnllnral industry .... 

59.3 

6 : 1.6 

65.4 

63.1 

: 04.9 

70.2 

7 : 1.6 

83.2 

09.9 

80.9 

Total prfxiucts of plant origin 

51.5 

54.6 

56.1 , 

54.0 

: 57.1 

03.2 . 

64.8 

82.1. 

60.6 

76,9 

Animals 

54.9 

68.6 

72.7 : 

77.8 

1 79.9 

79.9 :: 

91.9 

89.6 

82.:3 

98.4 

);ury products 

77.5 

88.9 

97.0 : 

88.2 

: 79.0 

72.4 !• 

91.6 : 

1J6.9 

81.3 

, 102.9 

Total pnxhu'ts of uuiiniil origin 

05.1 

78.2 

j 84.0 1 

82.4 

i 79.6 

76.5 ; 

91.8 I 

100.9 

81.9 

: 100.2 

Total agricultural productf 

56.5 

63.2 

; 615.2 , 

64.3 

65.5 

(«^.2 1; 

74.8 

80.5 

i 68.5 

; 85.7 

iHTtiliwrs 

; 121.7 

124.7 

i 124.7 1 

126.2 

i 126.2 

126.2 ii 

1.30.6 

:ii 8.2 

i 121,7 

1 

i 126.5 

Industrial products 

8(5.0 

87.8 

88.9 : 

90.6 

\ 91.8 

93.2 || 

99.1 ; 

104.0 

j 91.2 

103.3 

i 

General index-number 

72.3 

76.6 

! 78.0 . 

78.4 

j 79.6 

81.8 

B8.2 i 

97.5 

I 82.4 

957 

Yugoslavia 
(National Bank 





i 

! 






of the Kingdom of Yugoslavia) 






1; 





1926 »= 100 , 










i 

Products of the soil 

71.7 

i 72.5 

71.4 ; 

77.3 

i 78.0 

93.9 ji 

104..5 i 

1:17.5 

i 89.3 i 

ltS .6 

Vntmai products 

82.0 

. 86.4 

95.1 ; 

93.3 

j 95.6 

96.7 ii 

98.2 i 

102.5 

; iHi.3 

j i,o;.2 

Industrial produds 

72.8 

! 76.2 

i 74.8 ' 

75.4 

1 '^'2 ^ 

on II 

86.6 

94.4 

i 81.8 

1 

02.6 

General inlex^number 

75.0 

; 78.0 

i 79.2 

80.9 

1 

87.7 ;■ 

i; 

93.6 

104,4 

1 8 G .6 

100.6 

1 

(t) M'»st data for 19.50 are provisioual. 

— { 2 ) Agricultural year April i-March ji. - 

- (;0 Agricultural 

year July i-June 30 . — 

( ,) Calculated by the Central Statistical Bureau of the Netherlands, reduced to the base X9a5*i929 “ loo- 

1 
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MONTHLY CROP REPORT 
AND AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 


The following notes refer to crop conditions quoted in the crop reports and in the tables. — Crop 
condition according to the system of the country: Germany, Austria, Hungary, Luxemburg and Czecho- 
slovakia: I sr excellent, 2 — good, 3 — average, 4 = bad, 5 « very bad ; France : 100 = excellent, 70 — 
good, 60 — fairly good, 50 == average, 30 = bad ; Lithuania, Poland, Sweden and Switzerland : 5 = excellent, 
4 = good, 3 == average, 2 ~ bad, x = very bad ; Netherlands : 90 = excellent, 70 = good, 60 — fairly 
good, 50 — below average ; IJ. S. S. R. : 5 good, 4 = above the average, 3 =* average, 2 — below average, 
i — bad : United States : 100 = crop co.ulitiun which promises a normal yield. — For other countries the 
system of the Institute is employed: 100 ~ crop condition which promises a yield equal to the average of 
the last ten years. 


cereals 

Situation of the Wheat Market. ,5^ 

Liist montli tJie su])i>ly arid demand situation of wheat in the current cereal year 
was passed in review ; now tliat official data for ex|K.>rt and iniix)rt in the half-year 
j August 1 <130- 31 January 1031 are available it is of interest to examine the movement 
of tnide during the first lialf of the present season and tlie jjrospects for the succeeding 
half. In the following lalxU' are brought together data on the quantity ex|)ortable in 
1030-31 from the suq)]ns-pr(xlii(ung countries and that actually exported during tlic first 
half-year. The differences InTweeii the two series'represeut the quantity still available 
for ex|)ort on i February 1031. that is, at the beginning of the .second half of the season. 
Comparable data of the two pretHnling years are also given. 
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j<;3i 

Jt)3n IQ.’O 





milhan eeiitals 





Cmiada . . . , 

0) 225 ; 

:i) ISI ■ 'll 

300 iz) 

0 ; .'j 50 ij) 140 


1-32 

' ii; 13] , 1 .; 

103 

United Stale-; . 

2 ir> i 

210 

205 

.38 52 54 


177 

* 104 : 

151 

AT«ciitiiia . . , 

no ! 

no 

187 

17 57 47 


03 

53 ; 

140 

Australia ... 

! no 

00 

88 

.30 10 20 


HO 

; -n ; 

02 

U..S..S,ll. . . . 

1 .55 1 

4 

0 

40 4 0 


0 

! 0 : 

0 

Otht r aiuiitries(*) 

45 1 

42 

.33 

24 20 . 20 


21 

10 1 

1.3 

Totals (rounded) j 

700 

Old 

820 

250 205 200 


510 

405 ! 

530 





million bushels 





Csuuicla . . . . 1 

( 1 ) 375 

(I) 301 (!• 

514 

1.55 ! (A 83 ; (2) 424 

(«) 

220 

■ (1) 218 ' ( 1 ) 

270 

ITiiited .States . ! 

355 

300 

342 

01 1 80 90 


201 

274 

252 

Ar}ieiitina . . . j 

iS.'i 

1H5 

312 

20 : 04 78 


ir>6 

01 ■ 

2:14 

Australia . . - | 

l85 

100 

147 

.50 ^ 27 ; 44 


13.5 

73 

103 

tJ. .S.S. R. . . 

05 

7 

f) ; 

77 j 7 0 


18 

0 ; 

0 

Other countries!®) ' 

05 

00 

5.5 

40 i 44 33 


35 

2,5 

22 

Titals (rounded) i 

1,270 ; 

1.020 

1,370 

416 ^ 344 400 


855 

(m 

8S0 


(1) liicludinjj aiiumiit.s in in rniu-d .States. 

(.'•) ICxoluding anunuUs exporteil to T nited .Slate.s and added to stocks there. 

(3) Danubian (.fnnitries, Poland, l.ithtiaiiia, Xortherii Africa, etc., approximate data. 
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The total export during tlie first half of the season was, as appears from the table, 
250 million centals (415 million bUvShels). This is distinctly above tlie corresponding 
quantity in the previous year, during which, however, the demand from the importing 
countries was very low owing to the excellent crop obtained by them ; it is, on the other 
hand, ratlier belovr that of 1928-29, when the importing countries, had a crop very 
nearly tlie same as in tlie present season. To cover the present total demand of the 
importing countries, which is calculated at 510 million centals {840 million bushels) an 
ex|iort during the vSecond half of the present season a little alxive that of the past months 
would be sufficient, wliile it may be taken that the total demand on the exjxirt markets 
during the period February July will probably oscillate alxiut a level slightly higher than 
that maintained during the first six months. 

Amongst the exporting countries Cmiada has recovered its place as the world's 
leading supplier of wheat, a place lost to Argentina in the first lialf of last year owing to 
the well-known price policy of the Pools. It has succeeded in exporting little less than 
the half of its suri:)lus and everything leads to the lielief that in the next six mouths Can- 
adian exports will continue to lie considerable though the\' have to face the competi- 
tion of wheat from the southern hemi.spherc, which normally reaches its maximum in the 
second half of each year. 

The United States has a net exj^ort of 38 million (centals (64 million birshels) in 
the period Aiigust-Jmiuary. It may at first sight seem strange that a country whore jiri- 
ces are maintained at a level higher Hum tliat of the world market should be able to ex- 
])ort such a proportionately large qucUitity, If, however, the data for separate mouths 
iire examined it will be seen that the bulk of this (piantity, was exported during tlie ear- 
lier months of the half-year 14 millions centals in .\ngust, 10 in vSeptember, 6 in October 
(23, if), and 9 million bushels) — that is, in the months when the price margin lietweeu 
Winnipeg and Chicago was smallest. The decreasing im|xjrtance of exjxirts, already 
shown in the August-October quarter was wstill further accentuated in the siu'ceeding 
quarter pari passu with the increase and -stabilisation of the jirice margin lietween tlie 
internal and international markets. In the tliree months November- January sliipmeiits 
to foreign countries, mainly of flour, fell to 4 million centals in November, 3 in De- 
cember and 2 in January (7, 5, and 4 million bushels respectively), tlius attaining quite 
modest dimeiLsions. It is, however, in the United States that there is foimd the greatest 
concentration of exportable surplus, extimated on.i Febniary at about 180 million 
centals (300 million bnsliels), equaltooverone-thirdof the world surplus at the same date. 
Wliile tliis quantity is very large, the existing supplies in the other exporting countries 
are more tlian sufiicient to fill tlie requirements of tlie importing countries during the 
second half of the present season without the need for recourse to the United vStates mar- 
ket. It is therefore probable that the amount tliat the United vStates will be called on to 
place on the world market will be of very modest dimensions, should the price margin 
between Chicago and the rcvst of the world remain at its present dimensions. 

Argentina has been able during the present half of the season to place almost the 
whole of the small remaining stocks of wheat from the poor harvest of 1929-30 on the 
market. This season's harvest has been comparatively large, despite damage at the last 
moment from bad weather during the period of ripening and harvesting. The necessity 
of realisation, togetlier, with the lack of adequate storage for the conservation over a 
long period of large masses of grain, leads to tlie conclusion that the amounts entering 
into international trade from this source in the coming rnontlis will undergo very consi- 
derable augmentation. 

Australia also, which finds itself in a position clOvSely analogous to that of Argen- 
tina, as regards the magnitude of its supplies and tlie urgency of placing them on the mar- 
ket, will play an important part in the trade of the latter half of the season. 
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As for the XT, S. S. R., tlie estimate of exportable suri>hi.s is so far purely conjectural 
and the amount on i. February as given in the table at lo million centtils (15 million bush- 
els) represents a simple calculation of the difference between that estimate and the ac- 
tual exports of the first six months. It remains a fact that Russian shipments showed 
a rising tempo during the period August-November — 4 million centals in Augmst, 5 
in September, ii in October, 17 in November (6, 9, 19 and 28 million bushels resjicctivel)^) 
— while in the succeeding months tliere has been a falling ofl — 7 million centals in De- 
cember and 2 in January (n and 4 million bushels) — and in the last few weeks shipments 
have remained wdthin narrow’ limits. 

Finalty, as regards the minor exporters, notwdtlistanding the greater oi)portunities 
available to them tlirough the proximity of tlie consuming markets, they have had dif- 
ficulties in idacing their suqfiuses since tlie violent decline in prices on the world markets, 
and, though tlie quantities remaining in their posvsession are small in conqjarison w’ith 
tliose of the greater exporting coiuitries they also considerably exceed those of the pre- 
ceding years at tlie same date. The rapid disposal of all the stocks existing on i February 
in these countries does not apjiear easy and, contrary to the usual practice, a certain xiart 
will have to be carried over into the next vseasou. 

In conclusion, from this examination of the situation, based on the factors so far 
known but still susceptible to unforeseen modifications, it%i6uld be expected tliat in 
the period February- July Argentine and Australian ex]>orts would increase, those of 
Canada and the IT. S. >S. R, bei'ome smaller, wdiilc those of the TTiiited States wrould be 
reduced to minimum ])roiX)rtions. The probable carryover into the following season 
1931-32, estimated at 250 million centals (430 million bushels) vshould l)e concentrated 
on I August for the greater jiart in tlie United States, to a Icvss extent in Canada, Argen- 
tina and Australia and in small quantities amongst the minor exporters. 

As regards im}?orting countries tlie data for actual importvS into the various European 
countries during the iieriod August- J aiiuary conix>ared with tliose for the correvSponding 
])eriod in the tw'o jireceding years, ^re brought together in the follow ing table. 


Ne/ imports of wheat (including ffour tn terms of gram). 


First hall of cereal year ToUil cereal year i F'ifst half of oereal ye.ar Total cereal y<*ar 
(1 An>4ust-3X January) (i An«ust- 3 i July) (r August-31 Jauuury) (i Augusl-31 July} 


millions of ct'ntals 


millions 'jI bushel.s of 60 Jb. 



1 ^ 9 . 30-31 

1939-30 1 19 

38-29 1929-30 1923-29 ■ 

1930-31 

1929-30 

if) 1929-30 1 1928-29 

Germany . 

fU 

17.4! 

21 . 4 ^ 

28.7 

46.7!! 

15.6 

29.0. 

35.6 

47.9 

77.9 

Austria 

:i.7 

5 . 2 I 

4 . 4 ! 

II .4 

8.4;! 

6.2 

8.7, 

7.3 

19.0 

14.0 

Belgium 


i 3 .o; 

12 . 8 ; 

25.4 

25.lii 

22.0 

21.7 

21.3 

42.3 

41.9 

Denmark 

3.4 

2 . 0 ' 

4 . 4 ; 

4.7 

9.9:; 

5.6 

4.4 

7.3 

7.8 

16.5 

F,st0ttia. Finltuifl, Uitvia . 

2.8 

3.2 

3.3; 

. 5.5 

6 . 4:1 

5,7 

5.3 j 

.5,5 

9.2 

10.7 

li^aixoc 

13.0 

12 . 3 ; 

14.8(1) 

6.5 

32.0!! 

21.6 

20..5 

24,6 (r) 

10.9 

53.3 

Or. Britain and Ireland . 

70.5 

73.31 

64.4' 

133.2 

i3i.o:! 

132.5 

122.2 

107.3 

222.0 

218.3 

Greece 

:(2) 7,1 

«.(Ji 

5.7i 

13.0 

13.2ii 

11.8 

Jl.O 

9.6 

21.7: 

22.0 

Italy 

21.5 

.5.2 i 

24.0' 

25.4 

52.7ii 

39.1 

8.7 

40.0 

42.3, 

87.8 

Netherlands ....... 

12.2 

8.7 1 

9.5; 

18. 1: 

17.6' 

20.4 

14.6 

1.5,8 

30.2: 

29,4 

Portugal 

0 . 2 ! 

0.7!(3) 

2.2i 

3.9 (a) 

4.4;! 

0.4 

i.2;( 

2 ) 3.7 

6.0(2) 

7.3 

Sweden and Norway . . 

4.8 1 

4.«; 

6.5- 

8.4 

10.1!; 

8.0 

7.6 

9.2 

14.0 : 

16.9 

Switnerland . 

i 0.4i 


4 . 9 ; 

9.6 

m 

' 10.6 

8,.5’ 

8,1 

16.0. 

16.5 

C«ecoalovakia 

! ■ 7'^! 

I 4 . 2 ] 

6.0; 

7.9 

lO.lli 

12.8 

70 ; 

9.9 

13.2; 

16.9 

« Totals . . . 

186 . 0 : 

ifl2.i: 

,183.3| 

301.7; 

377 . 5 '; 

312.3 

270.4! 

305.2 

503.1 

629,4 

Other Countries (Spain, 


i I 

; 


ii 






MaUa, Turkey etc.) ( 2 ), 

■ 

i "1 

8.8; 

6.6; 

17.6 

.. , i! 


5.5; 

14.7 

11 , 0 : 

29.4 


(9 buitog exports exoeedi^cd imiKirts. — jz) rigures jjgrtly estim«Tted. 


Imports in the first half-year vShow a good development,distinctly exceeding the cor- 
responding figure for last yean which, as is well known, w^as a year of excellent produc- 
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tion in Europe, and also slightly exceeding that for 1928-29 ; when the crop was a little 
above that of last year. It is estimated that tlie total European demand will this year 
attain 410 million centals (680 million bushels) and since in tlie first half of the season 
190 million centals (310 million bushels) of this were imported, the amount necessary in 
the second half-year should be 220 million centals (370 million bushels). During tlie 
next few months there should, however, be a slight increase in tlie European demand on 
the international wheat market. Amongst tlie comitries where an intensification of 
demand may be expected should be included Italy, for which a total import of 55 
million centals (90 million bushels) is expected. Prance, which has had a winter rather 
unfavourable to crops, and some other countries of minor importance. 

As regards extra-European comitries, of which the consumption has been estimated 
at 100 million centals (160 million busliels), imports, calculated indirectly, .should be 
about 50 million centals (80 million busliels) for the period August- J anuary and a])pear 
therefore to reach exactly tlie amount expected. 

It need hardly be remarked that tlie conclusions drawn, esiiecially as regards tlie 
probable course of trade, are based on the present grain situation; a situation that may un- 
dergo considerable and even radical modifications, especially in relation to tlie prosi)ects 
of future crops. The information on the latter so far available is still rather premature, 
and no conclusions of a fair degree of probability may be drawn from it. Much will 
depend on the areas devoted to the crop this spring in the northern hemi.sphere and next 
summer in the southern hemi.sphere. In the last number of the bulletin it has already 
been emphasised that, if in tlie current year the areas under grain remain at the level of 
the past year, any considerable reduction in the vStocks now depressing the market would 
be very improbable, except, of course, in the exceptional case of distinctly adverse 
weather conditions throughout the world. 

Data so far available for the area under winter wheat do not difi’er greatly from those 
of last year. For the 14 coimtries for which tliey are known, representing nearly of 
the winter wheat area in tlie northern hemisphere,* the total for 1930-31 is 129 million 
acres agaimst 125 million last season, showing an increase of about 4 million. If the 
figure of Ukraina which is included in this total, is excluded, there is found to be a de- 
crease of only 500,000 acres. It remains to be seen what extension will be made of 
spring sowings, e.specially important in Canada, the United vStates and the T^. S. S. R. 
and later of those in Argentina and Australia. 

The situation of winter crops at the beginning of March was fairly promising in most 
of the European countries except France and Belgiiun, where damage was caused by 
excessive rain and alternate freezing and thawdng, and in tlie Iberian peninsula, which 
experienced a prolonged drought. The condition of winter wheat sowings also seems to 
be good in the United vStates and North Africa. In India, where the harvest is imminent, 
prospects indicate an average production below that of last year. 

G, C. 


Austria : Widespread and heavy snow fell towards the end of the first week 1 h 
February, followed by the coldest weather experienced this winter. At tlie beginning 
of the latter half of the month there was further heavy snowfall, especially in Carinthia 
and on the eastern Alpine slopes. In the last week of P'ebruary the snow slowly began 
to melt. 

As far as could be judged at the beginning of March, the sowings' had not been 
damaged by cold. As the ground was seldom frozen field mice caused some local damage. 
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The appearance of winter wheat and barley is generally satisfactory ; winter rye 
vsowings have yellowed somewhat, being too dense. 

On March i, tlie crop condition of winter cereals w^as : wheat : 2.5 (against 2.4 on 
February i of this year and 2.6 on March i, 1930) ; rye : 2.4 (2.4, 2.5) and barley : 2.5 
{2.4. 2.5). 

Belgium : February was characterised by abundant rains alternating with frost and 
snow. 'I'he soil is very wet. On high or well drained soils the condition of winter 
cereals is satisfactory. Sowings in manj^ areas are l>eing damaged by excessive moisture 
sStaiids of late sown wheat are thin. Oat growing will probably be somewhat extended. 
Adverse weather has hindered field work ; operations were limited to indoor farm work, 
transport of mamu-e and tlireshing of cereals. 


Area sown with Winter Cereals, 
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Ocrniaiiy . . .• 

4, .124 

100,9! 

■; 

10,379 

iK>4i — 

4941 

101.0; 



1 




Bulgaria. . . .1 

2,t»08: 

KKl.O; 

110.8 

t>m 

95.0; 130.9|i 514! 

l(K).0i 

117.3 

1 — 

— 


Si«in. i 

10,872 

108,2; 

— - • 

1.544 

ioa.7; — 

4,390 

IOO.0I 

— 

, 1,693 

92,1 

— 

Finland . . . .' 

82 

108.0; 

128,0 

550 

100.0 98.5 

_ 1 

! 




Italy i 

11,808 

101.1: 

— 

— 

— — 

— i 

— ! 

— 

; — 

— 


l.itlimuik . . .! 

410‘ 

n.8..8 

382i'». 

1,186 

116.6 — 

i 

— 1 

— 

' — 

— 



Rumania . . .! 

r»,ltl2 

i 

89,7 

87.4 

802 

87.8 128.3 

248^ 

76.8; 

98.5 

— 

— 

— 

Ukraiua . • . - I 

i 

i 18,902 

142.0; i) 191.4 

12,867 

93.6 j) 101,1 

“ i 

- 

i 

- 


1 - 

Cuimda . . . .; 

i 894 

8r,.8 

94.4; 

944 

81.0 147.8 

! — ^ 

— 1 

j 

—• 

i — • 

■ 

United States .! 

42,012 

98,9. 


1,683 

2)104.1 2)109.2 

— ; 

— 1 

— . 1 

— 

1 ^ 

— 

British India. 

31,004 

108.8 

99.7;; 


.... 

’ 

~ , 


I 

- 1 

1 - 

Algeria ' 

; 8,081 

78,1' 

84.8,! 

r, 

143.2 144.8 

3,042' 

84.5 

88.81' 

544 

86.0 

89.9 

Tri]x)litantii . 

17 

140.0 

— ' i; 

— 

. 

371 

150.0 

— j 

— 

— 1 

— 

Tunis ; 

: 1,7.80 

100.0 

lOO.O; 

!| 



988, 

lOO.Oi 

79.5j 

99 

1 100.01 

1 ! 

94.7 


(i) Pt-rccntaKC of the mesui for 1924/25 to 1927/2$. — (2) Acreage sown for grain allowance being made for aver- 
age tllversion t<j other uset. 


Bulgaria : Crop condition of winter cereals in Februar>^ was excellent. 

Spain : The drought lias caused serious damage to the sowings, no rain having 
fallen since the beginning of March. 

Estonia : There is an extraordinarily thick snow cover. 

Irish Free State : Spring cultivation w’^as carried out in February under fair con- 
ditions over the greater part of the South but was greatly retarded in the North and 
West by wet and stonny weather. Spring sowings have not been begun. The area 
under winter cereals is likely to be below average, owing to the inclement winter. No 
serious injury has, however, been done to growing crops. 

Production of cereals in 1930 shows a decrease in each case witli respect to 1929 
and, save in that of oats, tp the preceding quinquennium, as is indicated in the follow- 
ing table. 
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Cereal Production in the Irish Free State. 


Oats 

Barley 

Wheat 

Rye 


France : In general the weather from lo February to lo March was bad, with 
almost continuous and abundant rain but only rarely snow. Fine days were rare and 
on the other hand the cold was rendered specially harmful by the wet condition of the 
soil and frecpient freezing and thawing. Crop condition of cereals was rather bad. 

In the Paris basin the first sowings and those on light lands are everywhere in good 
condition. In the Beauce, the great producing region, wheat has a good appearance. In 
the other regions, on the (’ontrary, on the strong lands and fn the case of late sowings, 
cereals are in bad condition, ]iart rotted, many yellow and thin ; in the south-west cereals 
on the plains are s]>oilt. Tliough they have suffered little from moisture, crops in the 
Rhone valley and in the south-eavSt have experienced damp cold weather in February and 
alternate freezing and thawing. Weeds and mice have been somewhat widespread. The 
bad weather has been especially harmful to w’ork In the fields and to tlie spring sowings, 
which have been retarded. In February wheat had not yet been sown. The Paris 
basin and the Beauce in particular have been able to l>egin sowings in March but in 
unpro])itious conditions. In the other regions it is feared that tlie sudden retardation 
of wdieat and oats sow ings will ex]x>se them to the danger of blast. In tlie south-west 
j)reparatory w()rk has been almost impossible. In consequence of the inability to fill 
the gap'J? in autumn sowings w ith vSpring .sowings this year’s cereal area will show a con- 
sideralde reduction. This, aggravated by the mild and rainy weather of tlie winter 
which generally, causes j)oor )delds, leads to tlie expectation of a deficient cereal 
jirodiiction. 

’I'he area and ]>roduction of the secondary w'inter cereals is estimated as folIow^s : 



1930 

1929 

Average 

1924-28 

Pcrcciitttgcs 
1929 Aver. 

-• 100 100 

{1000 cent.) . 

12|,.t6o 

15,442 

13.491 

91.7 

105.0 

(1000 buvsli.) . 

41.250 

48,257 

42.158 



(rooo cent.) . 

2,648 

2,861 

2,982 

92.6 

88.8 

(1000 bush.) . 

5.5A7 

5.960 

6,213 



(1000 cent.) . 

<^55 

710 

666 

92.3 

98.5 

(1000 bush.) . 

1,092 

1,184 

1,109 



(1000 cent.) . 

66 

71 

105 

93.2 

63.0 

(1000 bush.) , 

118 

126 

187 




A^•craJ'o Percentaws 

1930 1939 1924-28 1929 ^ 100 Av. =» 100 


Arva (ow acres) 

Huckwlieal .... 757 803 877 94.2 86.3 

Millet 35.2 39.2 40.4 89.8 87.2 

Production (ooo centals) 

Buckwlieat ... 8,635 8,178 8,531 105.6 ior.2 

Millet 251 237 199 106.0 125.9 


While the area sown to these crojis has been decreasing from year to year, produc- 
tif)U is fairly w'ell maintained. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland ; Variable weather conditions prevailed over 
most of the country during the greater port of February. Rain was generally frequent 
while in the north of lingland, in Wales and in vScotland especially heavy falls of snow 
occurred. Weather w^as, howex er, on the whole comparatively mild for tlie time of 
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year. Conditions were unfavourable to cultivation, the land being almost everywhere 
very wet, and, except for some ploughing in the drier areas, little outdoor work was 
])ossible, so that cultivation was almost everywhere save in Scotland hardly as forward 
as usual. The land worked heavily owning to the absence of severe frosts and veiy^ lit- 
tle sowing was possible in England and Wales and jiTactically none in Scotland. In 
vSome districts of Northern Ireland sowing of wheat was completed during the month. 
In Scotland and in Northern Ireland the crop w^as reported to have been checked in 
.some areas. Croj) condition in Scotland was average (roo according to the system of 
the Institute). 

Hungary : The five- week period from January 14 to February 20 was characterised 
by prevalently mild temperatures and precipitation mostly above the normal in quantity. 

Up to February 20 frost damage was very limited. 

(Telegram of ib March) : Weather has been rainy and changeable. Sowings are in 
vigorous condition. Wheat and rye have at times suffered from frosts. 

Italy : Snow fell in the first half of February more or less heavily everywhere, and 
low temperatures prevailed. Wlieat was generally in good condition. In the second 
half of tile month the weather was prevalently rainy and violent storms in tlie South 
caused damage in Sicily. In Northern Italy there was heavy snoVfall. Wheat w’as 
veiy’ ]iromising almost everywhere. Spring sowings proceeded regularly. 

Latina : 'J'emiieratures in February were considerably below the normal, tlie sharp- 
est frosts occurring at the begiiming of tlie month. The quantity of precipitation was 
about normal and the snow cover increased only slightly. ^ 

Portugal : The final figures of area and production of wheat in 1930 and 1929, 
compared with those on the average for the period 1924-28, are as follows : area 1930 : 

1.104.000 acres ; 1929 : 1,075,000 ; 1924-28 : 1,064,000 ; percentages : 102.7 and 103.8. 
The corresponding figures for production are: 8,119,000 centals (13,531,000 bushels) ; 

6.489.000 (10,814,000) ; and 6,073,000 (10,121,000) : percentages : 125. i and 133.7. 

Rumania : In tlie first half of February shaiq) frosts occurred frequently in Bessa- 
rabia, Moldavia, the eastern i>art of Muntenia and especially in Dobrudja. Precipita- 
tion was fairly frequent but in many dLstricts the snow co\'er was not thick enough to 
protect seedlings from the cold. 

At the middle of P'ebruary tlie weatlier changed abruptly, with a considerable rise 
in temperature ; the cold had cairsed only insignificant damage to the sowings. 

During tlie whole of the latter half of Februarv' the weather was generally favourable 
to the crops. P'rost damage to the .seedlings aro.se only in a few Carpathian areas. vSoil 
moivSture is abundant every^bere. 

Yugoslavia : The V'ariable weather in the first week of P'ebruary gave vcay in the 
following fortnight to mild, sunny conditions throughout almost the whole country’, 
excejit the west, where snow* fell. In tlie last week of the month changeable conditions 
again set in, remaining, how’ever, mild. These w’eather conditions were favourable to 
the development of winter crops, which tliroughout the montli had a good appearance. 

Canada : The area of mixed grains in Canada in 1930 was 1,201,000 acres against 

1.119.000 in 1929 and 955,000, the average for 1924-28 ; percentages : 107.4 125.8. 

Production in 1930 was 19,924,000 centals (46,335,000 bushels) against 16,089,000 
(37,417,000) in 1929 and 15,815,000 (36,780,000), the average for the preceding five years ; 
percentages : 123.8 and 126.0. 

United States : Weatlier during the latter half of February was mild and light to 
moderate rains favoured field work. Preparations for spring planting in the last w’eek 
of February were well aliead of tlie average throughout the East, the central valleys 

■ ' 
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and the Plains States but excessive moisture hindered field work in parts df Texas^ 
Oklahoma and Arkansas. Seeding of spring wheat continued in the southern parts of 
the; belt and oat sowing was general as far north as eastern Kansas. 

Ill the first week of March sowing of spring wheat had begun in the northern section 
of the Great Plains. 

The rains in the latter half of Februar>' were sufiicient to keep the top soil fairly 
moist in the main winter wheat sections, and this, in combination with the mild weather, 
was very favourable to the crop, condition varying from fair to excellent and greening 
being noted northwards to Iowa. The subsoil was still very dry in tile Ohio Valley as 
well as in some parts of the Take region and the central Mississippi Valley, but winter 
wheat showed further irapro^'ement in eastern parts of the main Iielt, with practically 
no winter injury noted. Progress and condition of wheat on about the 26th of February 
were good to excellent in the vSouthwest while tlie rain and snow fallen recently in Kan- 
sas furnished enough moisture to inii^rove prospects for growth. More moisture wwld 
have been helpful in the northern Great Plains, tlie Central Rocky Moimtaih area and 
the Pacific Northwest but in Washington growtli w^as far in advance of the seavson. 
On about March 4. tlie crop condition of winter wheat w^as fairly good and in the fol- 
lowing week further improved as a result of w^et w^eatlier. 

IJniguay : Production of wiieat in 1030-31 according to a first official estimate, 
is 798. 000 centals (7,007,000 bu-shels) against 7,894,000 (13,1.57,000) last year mid 
0,045,000 (11,574,000) the quinquennial memi. Percentages 60.8 and 69. x. Thresh- 
ing was completed three W’eeks later than last year. Yields vary greatly, ranging from 
4 to 8 centals (6 to 13 bushels) iier acre, even wu'thin the same district. 

Production of oats is 1,230,000 centals (3,844,000 bushels) again.st 1,241,000 
(3,877,000) last year and 824,000 (2,574.000) tlie quinquennial mean., Percentages 99.1 
and 149.3. 

India : Climatic conditions at sowing time were not quite favourable for the wheat 
crop ; but the condition of the crop on the whole, w'as at the time of the first forecast 
(end of January) reported to be good. During the last tliree wrecks of February high 
rains fell in the Punjab but more was needed. Condition remained alxuit the same as 
reported last month. In the United Provinces rainfall in the same period was light to 
moderate and the condition of crops w^as satisfactory. 

Japan : On March i, the crop condition of wiieat mid barley was average. 

Palestine : Weather conditions during February have been normal except in the 
extreme South, wffiere the rainfall has been very poor. I'lie develoiiment of cereals in 
most parts of the country is exceptionally promising. Given favourable seasonable 
(conditions from now on, yields vShould be high. All aftr sown cereals {i. e. winter cereals 
sown before the advent of the autumn rains) are very forw^ard, so much so that on the 
coastal plain barley crops are being cut for green food to save them from lodging. The 
winter sowm cereals are also very promising. In the hill regions normal grow^tli is 
noted and crops in general, though not vso advanced as those on the plains, show every 
prospect of turning out well. In general the condition of all crops is excellent, except 
in the extreme vSoutli, and Gaza district. Sowing of winter crops is concluded. 

Turluy : Stormy weather has continued with violent winds in the Izmir region. 
Heavy hailstonns caused considerable damage to the crops. 

Algeria : Sowiiigs are completed, a significant deficit being apparent. Areas sown 
t6 wheat and pats will be the lowest since 1924 if the figures given are complete and relate, 
as there are grounds for believing, to the total, It should, however, be noted that 
the difference between the figure given in March and the figure given at the time of har- 



vest is often very considerable. Last year it was 220,000 acres for wheat and 100,000 
acres for barley. Even assuming a divergence, it would require to be, if the sown 
areas are to reach those of 1924, at least 500,000 acres and 175,000 acres respectively. 
In any case this year’s sowings exceed tliose of 1923, 1922 and 1921. 

February closed witli a week of bad weatlier, with storms and fresh and abundant 
falls of snow. Despite these rather unfavourable conditions at tlie end of February 
sowings were in vigorous condition, though short ; a few cases of clilorosis were reported 
in fields where the water was stagnant and some losvses due to cockchafer larvae. The 
beginning of March was also marked by ratlier violent rains and bad weather generally. 

Cyrenaica : There has been a deficiency of rains this year ; south winds have been 
frequent. Sowing has been effected in good conditions, but, owing to the scarcity of 
rain in autumn, gcirniination has not been regular. 

Efiypt. (I'clegrani of 4 March) : Crop condition of wheat on 1 March was 100 as on 
j February and on i March i<)3o. That of barley was 90, against 100 on i February 
and on 1 March I93 <j. 

French Morocco : Abundant rains fell and February ended with a i)eriod of general 
bad weather. Moisture is everywhere adequate, in the nortli and west from precipitation 
tmd ill tlie south from the numerous springs and the heavy dew. Germination is gen- 
erally satisfactory and the appearance of the crops at the end of Febniary was good 
except in the south and west, where it was rather mediocre. 

Tripoliiania .* Sowings were effected in generally good conditions and germination 
has t-)een regular. Preparations for spring sowings are proceeding favourably. 

Tunis : Rains wxre fairly plentiful in February in the territory as a wiiole and 
brought a lowering of temperature, which slackened and even retarded growth in the 
inland districts. Wind, W'hich was extremely violent at the end of Februar>% w^as dam- 
aging to the crops. 

Crop condition was considered gootl in the north, mediocre in the centre and south, 
as compared w ith the preceding month. In the territory as a wiiole it was 120 as against 
109 for wheat. 

MAIZE 

In view of the imminent new crop of Argentina, w hich, as far as may at the present 
be judged, promises to l>e very large, and as tliere still exist fairly heavy quantities of 
maize from previous production in the various countries of surplus production, it may 
be useful to reproduce data showing the movement of imports over a series of seasons. 

They permit account to be taken of the elasticity of consumption of this product in 
relation to tlie greater or smaller abundance of world siqiplies and the price situation. 

For this puiqiose there are given separately, on the one hand, the data of production 
and imports of the countries wliich are also producers and on the other hand, the figures 
of imports of tlie countries in which consumption is restricted exclusively to tlie imported 
product. 

On the wdiole, consumption in tlie importing countries during the period under exa- 
mination fluctuated ytry widely from a minimum of 245 million centals (437 million 
bushels) in 1928-29 (corresponding to the poor crop of 1928 in the Danubian countries 
and of 1929 in Argentina) and a maximum of 342 million centals (610 million busliels) 
in 1926-27 (corresponding to heavy crops in Argentina and the Danubian countries in 
1926). Total imports fluctuated from a minimum of 157 million centals (280 million 
busliels) in 1925-26 to a maximum of 231 million centals {413 million bushels) in 1926-27. 

It is interesting to note that in the group of countries which are also producers, the 
variations in imports — w^hich naturally depend largely on the greater or smaller 
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Consumption of maize hv commercial seasons in the principal importing countries, 

(Thousand centals). 


1. Countries producing 
and importing maize : 

Italy 

Prance 

Spain 

Czechoslovakia 

Portugal 

Greece 

Austria 

Poland 

Switzerland 

Canada 

Japan 


I Home 

xo« • turn 


imports ; of 


jgj6-27 I 1937-28 

Home Home ' ! Produc- 

W-: r ; «“ 

autumn j ^ ^ autamn j . i + 

of 1026 j : imports 1 of 1937 ! i imports 


Totals, Group I . . 

II. Countries not producing 
but importing maize : 
Great Britain and NT, Ireland. 

Netherlands 

Germany 

Belgium 

Denmark 

Irish Free State 

Norway 

Sweden 


7'otals, Group II . 
General Totals . 


10,983 

72,562} 

66.130 

8,148 : 

74,278 

46.932 

16,228 

65,160 

13,018 

24,220 

7,103 

17,106 1 

24,209 

11,603 

121,726 

25,329 

8,391 

24,189 

9.625 

6.543 

16,168 

14,619 

6,978 

21,597 

7,361 

14,105 

5,143 

8,922 

14,065 

5,730 

6,821 

12,551 

836 

8,867 

6,874 

1,797 

8,671 

8.475 

1.574 

10,049 

437 

4.247 

4,555 

703 

5,258 

2,862 

589 

3.451 

3,704 

6,279 

2,148 

4.480 

6,623 

2,771 

3,450 

6,221 

5188 

2,092 

2,046 

2;851 ' 

4,897 

1,971 

1.418 

3,389 

3,018 

3,117 

73 

3,276 

3,349 

86 

2,791 

2,877 

5,924 

11,839 

4,376 

9,356 

13,732 

2.388 

7,941 

10,329 

, 481 

2,483 

1,662 

730 

2,2192 

1,856 

747 

2.603 

; 54,341 

174,061 

109,730 

63.912 

173,642 

101,293 

62,263 

163,356 

35,3;18 

215.338 


43,198 

43,198 


37,984 

.37,984 

20,955 

; 20.955 

'■ — 

29.954 

29,954 

1 — 

27,633 

27,633 

; 12,386 

i 12.386 

i — 

1 44,161 

1 44,161 

; — 

31,791 

i 31,791 

i 12,703 

i 12,703 

1 — 

! 17,198 

; 17,198 

1 — 

: 121,411 

I 13,411 

i 8,109 

8,109 

; 

' 17,386 

! 17,386 

; — 

16,034 

! 16, 0214 

' 7,086 

7,086 

1 . — 

8,486 

' 8,486 

, 

8,386 

8,5186 

2,414 

2,414 

! — • 

1 3.179 

i 21.179 


2,857 

2.857 

; 2,280 

2,280 

: 

; 3,437 

i 3,437 

■ 

4,820 

1 4,820 

101,271 

; 101,271 

i — 

\166,999 

\m,999 


142,922 

I 142,922 

^ 135,812 

m,m 

1 i9»,750 

1 

i34(»,«4l 

: 191,293 

; 295.185 

1 396,478 


Produc Hom<- 
tiou 

in the 
uutumu 
imports of 1929 


« I^CKlUC. 


IToduc Home 
lion product. 
I m the 
autumn 
imjwrts of 1930 


1. Countries producing and importing maize. 


Italy 

' 36,2194 

20,274 

r>6,6<58 

55,788 

15,245 

71,0,33 

66.082 

Prance 

6,784 

18,415 ! 

! 25,199 

11,001 

17,309 

28,310 

1 2,3321 

Spain 

: 11,793 

6,596 i 

i 18,389 

13,885 

3,830 

17,721; 

15.302 

Czeclioslovakiu 

1 4,908 

4,1H)1 

: 9,899 

6,104; 

6.439 

10,543 

4.559 

Portugal 

1 8,014 ■ 

1,016 

9,0.30 

8,358 

1.440 

9,804 


Greece 

2,840 

602 

; 3,442 

3,342 

185 : 

21,627 

2,694 

Aastria 

i 2.379 

2,527 , 

i 4,906 

2,586 

4,301 

6,887 

2.474 

Poland 

! 1,874 

379 

2,253 : 

2,101 

2186 : 

2,487 


Switzerland 

.■ ; 75 

2,557 

2,682 

88: 

2.542 

2,630 

86 

Canada 

' 2,9214 

8,073 

11,007 ; 

2,903 

7 .568 : 

10,471 ' 

2,690 

Japan 

! 1,500 ! 

955 

2,545 ; 


1,486 i 

1,486; 



Totals, Group I . . 

II. Countries not producing .but importing maize. 

Great Britain and N. Ireland 

Netherlands 

Germany 

Belgium 

Denmark 

Irish Free State 

Norway 

Sweden 


Totals, Group II . . 
General totals . . 


79,535 

66,386 

145,970 

1)105, US 

59,743 

1)164,899 . . . 


35,889 

35,889 


34,152 

.34,162 — 

— 

22,002 

22,002 


22.584 

22, .584 

— 

14,458 

14,458 


16,510 

16,510 — 

— 

12,013 

12,013 

— 

12,683 

12;08J} — 

— 

3,673 

3,67.3 

— 

6,262 

6.252 —• 

— 

: 7,937 

7,937 

i — 

; 8,018 

8,018 — 

— 

; 1,689 

1,689 

1 i 

1 2,676 

2,676 — 

__ 

: 1,687 

1,687 ; 

1 — 

■ 2,264 

2,264 — 

— 

; 99,348 

i 99,348 

i — 

1 105,139 

165,139 — 

f9,l»» 

1 166,733 

j !M6,SI8 

1 1)165,156 

164,882 

!i)!W6,638| — 


(i) Not including Japiin, 
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1. Countries producing umi importing maisf. 

Italy 

Vrance 

Spain 

Czechoslovakia 

Portugal 

Greece 

Austria 

Poland 

Switzerland 

Canada 

JflT^an 

Totals, Group I . 

II, Countries etot producing bid importing maizi 

Great Britain and N. Ireland 



Germany 

Belgium 

Denmark 

Irish Free State 

Norway 

Sweden 

Totals, Group II • 
GEITERAL TOTAI.S . 


64, (MH) 

36.203 

101,193 

99,622 

27,223 

i 126,845 

118.003 

12,1U 

32,885 

44,999 

19.646 

30,908 

, 60,553' 

22,023 

21.1158 

11,779 

32,887 

24.794 

6,850 

31,644: 

27,326 

8,768 

8,913 

17,676 

9,114 

9,712 

18,826' 

8,141 

14,310 

1,815 

16,125 

14,925; 

2.683 

; 17, .508 

4,811 

.'i,071 

1,07.5 

6,146 

5,968; 

331 

6,299: 

4,248 

4,512 

; 8,760 

4,618 

7,681 

12,299 

4.417 

.3,346 

677 

! 4.023 

3.7.52: 

689 

' 4,441 


1.34 . 

4,667 

I 4.701 

1.57, 

4,539 

, 4,696: 

’ V54 

5.240 ! 

14,417 

1 9.657' 

5,185; 

13,515 

18.7(K), 

4.803 

2,838 ; 

1,706 

4,.543 

... i 

2,653 

2,653 


142,112 : 

118,148 

’ 260,860 

1)187,780' 

1 

1 

\j}294,464. 




64,088 

: 64,088 

— ' 60.986 

60,986 — 



39,290 

i 39,290 

— ! 40,329 

; 40,329; — 



26,818 

; 25,818 

— ! 29,483 

■ 29,48.3 — 



21,452 

: 21,452 

— ' 22,649 

; 22,649 — 



6,559 

j 6,659 

— : 11,165 

■ 11,165! — 



14,173 

; 14,173 

i 14,318 

1 14,818 — 


3,016 

: .3,016 

— 1 4,779 

1 4,779 — 

— 

; 3,012 

! 3,012 

- 7 - : 4,043 

I 4,043 — 

— 

177,408 

177,408 

: — ^ 187,782 

: 187/762\ — 

MS, lit 

m,t36 

|438,<N» 

t)l8V,T80i t»i,49S 

;i)48S,tM| ... 


( 1 ) Not including Japaw. 
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Ne/ Imports of Maize into the principal importing countries in the first three months 
[N ovcmher-J aniiary) of the last five commercial years and of the current commercial 
year (thousands of centals and of bushels of 56 lb.). 


- " 






— 



1 

i 

Nov.. 




Novembet January 


Nf)V. 

Dec. 1 

January 

CoUNTklKji 

! 

1025- ’6 

1926-27 

1927-28 

1928-29 

1929-30 


1930 

■31 





(Thoiisaini.s of 

centals). 






I. Countries producing 
and importing maize. 





; 

■ 



j 



Italv 


2,27.'> 

1,742 

3,042 

1 7.835 

3.015 

1,446 

1,574 ; 
1.656 1 

844 

3,865 

Fratitc 


4.2<l+ 

4.367 

4,195 

i 0,045 

5.121 

2.079 

1,532 

•5,867 

{Spain 


2 .(i 8 :i 

1,45.5 

1,9.50 

2,258 

1.018 

108 




Czechoslovakia 


2.720 

1,031 

1,075 

1,874 

1,326 

582 

860 i 

800 

2,258 

Portugal 


.•il7 

287 

403 

320 

282 

322 

302 i 

106 

730 

Creece 

1 

70 

117 

84 

84 

70 

2 

13 : 



Austria 


l.07tt 

1,120 

1,040 

701 

1.122 

320 

467 : 

’417 

i.204 

Poland 


2 r. 

100 

348 

110 

82 

40 

15 

18 

70 

Switzerhunl 



578 

703 

' 1,023 

700 

317 

340 

201 

048 

Canada 


1,77a 

3,042 

2,189 

2,407 

2,844 

688 

437 

302 

1,517 

Japan 


r>:t 

77 

no 

220 

377 

82 

115 

106 

302 

lotal . . 


Ki/hir, 

I4,i/I5 

m,J2d 

■ V2,.937 

17,8:i4 

0.692 

6,7ss : 

4,516 

10,770 

II. ('.ounirie'^ nut producing 











hut unporting mane. 

, 










Great Urilain and Nortiurn 










Ireland 


1 2.073 

10,033 

11,402 

10.320 

0,043 

4,665 

3,022 1 

5,154 

13,741 

iNethcrlainls 

1 


7,915 

8,274 

, 0,700 

0.411 

2,612 

2,70.1 1 

3,340 

8,752 

Oenuan\- 


l.fiOO 

7.i:jfi 

10,320 

: 3,020 

5.020 

331 

575 ! 

880 

1,786 

licljriuni 

■ i 

3.0r»7 

4,308 

4,050 

1 2.595 

3,338 

1,105 

bl42 ! 

1,305 

3,552 

Diaimark, 

1 

2,357 

3,040 

5,002 

; 833 

1 ,583 

5n 

681 ; 

050 

2.152 

Irish h'ree Stati' 

. i 

1,404 

1 ,508 

1.484 

: 2,053 

1,748 

527 

on 

657 

2,004 

NorwaN' 


405 

008 

004 

1 250 

472 

240 

355 : 

212 

807 

Sweden 


.-ISO 

483 

1,105 

: 262 

401 

452 

443 

467 

1,362 

I'olal . . 

■ i 

2S,47S 


42.427 

: 27,047 

29,210 

10443 

10,820 

12,983 

34,240 

C*hni:rai.totai, . . 

• 1 

45,<I0S 

.50,04.; 

58,350 

49,9SI 

41,950 

11.935 

19.998 

n.498 

51.019 



(T1ioushiu.!.s 

of bushels «'f 50 lb). 





N ( ounlrics producing 
and importing maize. 



1 








Italv 


4,()o;{ 

3,1 10 

5,433 

i3,m)2 

0,002 

2..583 

2.8 U 

l,.508 

6.001 

I-'ranee 


7,50M 

7,700 

; 7,402 

; 10,705 

0,145 

4.783 

i 2.057 

2,73f» : 

10,476 

Spain . 


4.701 

2,508 

3,402 

; 4.031 

3.425 

103 




Czechoslovakia 


4,874 

3,448 

: 3, .527 

3,340 

2,300 

1,030 

1,551 

1,445 : 

4,031 

PortuKal 


507 

512 

827 

; •'*71 

504 

576 

530 

180 : 

1,303 

Greece 


142 

200 

1.50 

150 

142 

4 

24 



Austria 


1,021 

2,010 

1,874 

: 1,358 

2.004 

571 

835 

”744 

2,V50 

.Poland 


47 

330 

022 

107 

140 

■ 83 

28 

31 ' 

142 

Switzerland 


2,350 

1,031 

1,2.56 

; 1,827 

1,374 

567 

606 

520 

1,693 

Canada 


.3,100 

5,433 

3,iKM) 

4,200 

5,070 

1.228 

779 

701 1 

2,709 

Japan 


94 

138 

213 

304 

073 

146 

205 

180 

.539 

'I'olal . . 


2n.ryJG 

25’,6'6’3 

^ 2H,7U,'i 

40,900 

31,860 

11,773 

10,336 

8,063 

29,944 

11, C(n<ntrie.\ not producing 











but importing maize : 





' 






Great nritain and Northern 1 










Ireland 


21,558 

, 17,917 

; 2U.301 

18,444 

17,220 

8,330 

7,004 

0,204 

; 24,5:18 

Netherlands 


1 1 ,724 

; 14.133 

: 14.775 

i 12,125 

11,448 

4.665 

4,084 

5,080 

15,6-29 

Genii an V 


2.080 

12.744 

. 18,440 

! 7,015 

10,035 

.501 

' 1,028 

1 1,571 

; 3,180 

.TlelKiuin 

] 

O.Wil 

! 7,854 

; 7.232 

! 4,fl;i4 

: 5,000 

' 1,072 

2,030 

2,331 

■ 6,342 

Denmark 


4,208 

.5.445 

8.033 

' 1,488 

2,827 

; 013 

, 1,216 

i 1,713 

, 3,842 

Irish P'ree State 


2,014 

, 2,6i)3 

2,050 

; 3,005 

3,122 

041 

1,626 

! 1,173 

3,740 

Norwav 


831 

1,087 

1.240 

4.57 

842 

420 

634 

378 

’ 1,441 

Sweden 


080 

802 

2,134 

408 

717 

807 

701 

035 

2,433 

Totals, Group II . . 


ri0,m 

02,7 ,U 

7o,76ri 

48,296 

62,171 

i 18,048 

19,322 

; 23,186 

61,154 

(fKNKRAL ToTAJ„S. . 


80.3Y0 

89,308 

104,580 

89, 358 

84.031 

39,431 

39,951 

: 31,248 

91,998 

(i) Excluding import of Spain. 

— ( 2 ) ExcIudinR import!: 

of Spain and Greece. - 

( 3 ) Excluding import 0 

Spain in December January and of Greece in January. 
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abundance of tlie home production - are contained Ixjtween much narrower limits than 
for the group of countries which exclusively import. In a restricted number of the lat- 
ter — especially Oerniany and Denmark consumption has given particular proof of 
maximum elasticity. The percentage increase of imports from the year in w'hich the)' 
touched the lowest level (1925-26) to that in which they reached the maximum (1926-27) 
w’^as 17 % for the group of producing and importing countries, 240 % for Oermaiiy and 
Denmark and 30 % for the other importing and non-producing countries. 

As regards the current season the data so far available relate onl}^ to the three months 
November- January and are not tlierefore sufficient to form tin? I)asis of any forecast 
of consum]>tion in the importing countries during the whole season. XTsually the im]x>rts 
of the first three rnoiitlis represent a little under 30 % . Plow'e's- er, these data may af- 
ford some usc'ful indication of the tendency of consumption in the present circumstances 
of extremely depressed jirices. 

On the whole iniiiorts have been ratlier high, the highest in tlie period under consi- 
deration, if those of 1927-28 are exce])ted. A diminution of any considerable magnitude 
w'ith respect to almost all prec'eding seasons occurs only in Germany, owing to the adop- 
tion there of measures of restriction on imports;* on the other hand, the ini]X)rts of Great 
Britain, Ireland, the Netherlands, Norway, and Sweden are the largest so far experienced 
for the first three months. . V. De. 

* 

* ♦ 

Surinam : The vseason has lieen very fa^'ourable for maize and ])roductic)ii in the 
first part of 1931 is ex|jected to be good. 

Kenya : A fresh estimate raises production in 1930 to 3,569,000 centals (6,374,000 
bushels) against 3,717,000 (6,638,000) in 1929 and 2,089,000 {3,730,000) the five year 
mean. Percentages 96.0 and 170.9. 

Union of South Africa (Telegram of 18 March). : 'I'he cro]) has made remarkable 
progre.ss though it is very late. Production is CvStiniated at 34,302,000 centals (61 .254,000 
bushels) against 45,014,000 (80,583,000) in 1929-30, a decrease of 23,8 %, and 36.540,000 
(65,250,000) on the average of the five years ending i<)2cS-29, a decrease of (>,i 


RICE 

I'ormo^a. (Telegram of 16 March) : According to the most ret'eiit estimate jiroduction 
of rough rice in 1930-31 is 29,385 ,(Kio centals (65,298,000 bushels) against 25,838,000 
(57,4i(),ooo) in 1920-30 and 25,857,000 (57,458,000) in the preceding quinquennium. 
Perci‘Utages 113. 7 and 113.6. 

India : At the middle of February in Bengal the cultivation of land for autumn 
paddy and the transplantation of summer paddy seedlings w^ere making progress. In 
the third week of the month general rains were helpful and prospects were satisfactory. 
In Bihar and Orissa rainfall was light to moderate in the first two weeks of February 
in many areas and was general in the third week. 

The final estimate of the area under rice in 1930-31 iJi India is 81,986,000 acres 
compared with 80,479,000 in 1929-30 and 80,982,000, the average of the preceding five 
seasons; percentages: 101.9 and 101.2. Corresponding figures for production of rough 
rice are: 1930-31: 1,089,870 centals (2,421,886,000 bushels) against 1,073,899,000 
(2,386,394,000) and 1,053,994,000 (2,342,163,000) respectively: percentages: 101.5 
and 103.4. 

Surinam : Although yields in 1930 w^ere eveiy’^wdiere below those of 3929, total rice 
production was larger due to tlie larger area. Much of the crop w'as of good quality. 
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POTATOES 

Belgium : Some extension is anticipated in tlie area to be planted with potatoes. 

Irish Free State : Production in 1930 was 52,359,000 centals (87,265,000 busliels),. 
32.3 % less than in 1929 and 14 % above the five-year mean. 

France : Owing to tlie persistent bad weather and the great difficulty experienced 
in working the land crops are expected to be very considerably behind, 

Italy : vSowings of early varieties has been begun. Increase in area is reported from 
some provinces. 

United States : In the Ja^st week of February potato planting was general in southern 
areas and had advanced as far north as eastern Virginia. 

Palestine : In the Rainleh area the crop is developing well. 


SUGAR 

'J'he international negotiations at Amsterdam, Brussels and Berlin initiated at the 
invitation of Cuba have led to an entente bet^veen certain import(mt countries of produc- 
tion. At the Amsterdam conference the principle of limitation of production was estab- 
lished and at Brussels and Berlin the respective ex])ort quotas were fixed. 

In contrast to the preceding attempts on various ot!casions during the recent years of 
crivsis, an agreement has been reached, this being retidered inevitable by the continued 
growdh of production and of stocks in almost all producing countries, not com])ensated 
by any growth of convSumption but, on the contrary, aggravated by decrease in the latter, 
wdth the result on the wdiole of an exceptional decline in prices. 

Accordingly, while the area under beet for the European countries this year is still 
unknown it may be confidently predicted that it will .show a diminution, ])erhaps a 
considerable one. 

It may be taken as certain that there will be a diminution in the Kuroj>ean countries- 
that have adhered to the agreement, namely Gennany, Belgium, Pliingary, Poland and 
Czechoslovakia. Amongst the non-adherent countries there will i)robably be a reduction 
in PVance, Great Britain, Sweden, Yugaslavia, Bulgaria and Rimiania. In Italy a 5 % 
reduction has already been fixed. For Denmark there is still some uncertainty and for 
AUvStria it a])pears that there will be an increase to cover internal needs. 

I'or the United States a marked reduction is expected. 

As regards the decrease in Euro]>ean beet area there is, however, a reservation to 
be made, in tliat the intentions of the U. S. S. R. are not yet definitely known. Indeed,, 
if the V. S. S. R. this year follow\s the lines of the Five Year Plan, the increase in that 
area may not only balance the decrease in other Ivuropean countries but even bring 
alx)ut an increase in the total. 

As regards production of beet-sugar in 1930-31 new^ data are published for Korea,. 
Japan and AuvStralia, telegraphed by the respective governments. 

For Korea and Japan there is an increase with respect to last year, and for Aus- 
tralia a decrease. 

As regards cane-sugar there is notliing of importance to be noted save the figure as. 
stabilised by law in Cuba. 


F. R. 
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Froduction of Cane Sugar. 



j 1930-31 (I) • 

1929.30 

1 

; 

Average j 

1924-23 1 

1930-31 (1) I 

1929-30 

Average j: 

1924-25 '' 

Percentages 
for 1930-31 

Country 

i j 

; to 1928-29! 

1 

; 101928-29 \ 

age 




i 

— i 

i 



! 

n 100 


j Thousand centals 

! 

Short tons 

j! 

% 


America. 

Argentine 

8,416 

7,606: 

i 

8,406; 

420,780 

376,310 

420,300 i 

112.0 

100.0 

Brazil 

11,464, 

1.3,217 

16.786, 

573,196 

660,820 

839,310; 

87.0 

68.0 

Cuba . 

: 

104, 630' 

106.750 

3,496,640 

6,231,437 

5,337,420 ' 

67.0 

65.0 

Ecuador 

i.'lO 

420 

431 

21,500 

21,008 

199,609‘ 

21,500; 

102.0 

100.0 

United States (T.,oui3iaua) 

: 4,157 

3,992 

1,911 

207,850 

95.575 ' 

104.0 

217.0 

Jamaica 

1,889 

1,449 

1,242 

69,000 

72,400 

62,103 ; 

96.0 

112.0 

Mexico 

5,401' 

4,71.3= 

4,111 

270,000 

235,700 

20r>,.530 ; 

115.0 

131.0 

Peru 

9,259 

9,308 

7,518 

400,000 

465,405 

375,910 : 

99.0 

123.0 

Porto Rico 

10,424 

17,322 

12,907 

821,210 

866,100 

645,3.30,1 

95.0 

127.0 

Dominican Republic . . . 

8,167; 

8,070: 

7,m 

410,000 

403,490 

379.000 

101.0 

108.0 

Tvial. America . . . 

135,030 

170,627 

167,842 

6,750,176 

8,631,343 

8,382,038 : 

70.0 

81.0 

Asia. 

Formosa 

17,506 

71,187; 

17,868' 

61,816 

12,169 

875,26.3 

893,396 

f)08,460'-: 

98.0 

144.0 

India 

65,901 

3,659,400 

3,092,300 

3,296,000 

115.0 

97.0 

Japan 

2,641 

2,318 

2,1<K4 

132,100 

115, 909 

109,920 ; 
2.564.208' 

1J4.0 

120.0 

Java 

(W,455 

64,838 

51,086 

16,.587 

3,272.681 

3,241,864 

101.0 

128.0 

Philippine Is 

17,417, 

17,868 

870.000 

890.000 

779,000 ; 

98.0 

112.0 

Total, Aaia . . . 

; m,2oe\ 

164,728 

146.941 

8,709,444 

8,233,469 \ 

7,346,638 • 

106.0 

119.0 

Africa. 

Egypt 

2,870 

2,368 

2,019 

118,600 

118,402 

101,000 

100.0 

117.0 

Mauritius 

; 4,841 

5,248 

4,982 

242,065 

262.:i86 

249,100 

92,0 

97.0 

Reunion 

1,102 

1,117, 

1.122 

4,748 

60,000 

56,854 

56,100 

99.0 

98.0 

Union of S. Africa . . . 

7,803 

.5.773 

3t!0,I36 

288,635 

237,390 

135.0 

104.0 

Total, Africa . . . 

: lo.iui 

14,506 

12,871 

810,701 

725,277 

643,590 : 

llhV 

125.0 

Oceania. 

Australia 

11.813 

11,883 

10,843 

.591,000 

594,000 

542,000" 

99.0' 

lOii.O 

Hawaii 

18,298' 

18,320. 

16,746 

1,895 

I 910,000 

916,000 

837,300 

100.0 

109.0 

Fiji Is 

' 1,984 

1,971 

99,200 

98,600 

94,730 ! 

101.0 

105.0 

Total, Oceania . . . 

32,0!)ih 

32,174 

29,484 

i 1,600,200 

1,608,500 

1,474,030 

100.0 

109.0 

Uenenil Totals . . . 

351, 44T 

382, <135 

35<;,938 

1 lY, 810, 521 

I9,<l98,r>94 

IT,846JS9a 

94.0 

KNMI 

(i) Approximate data. 









Belgium : A reduction, in area vsov^ni is expected. Growers are, however, in a state 
of perplexity and hesitancy regarding tlie amount of the reduction. 

Irish Free State : Production of vSugar-beet for 1930-31 ivS 3,545,000 centals (177,000 
short tons) against 3,162,000 (158,000) last season and 2,690,000 (135,000) the five-year 
average, the percentage increase being thus 12.1 and 31.8 respectively. 

France : Owing to the persistent bad weather and tlie great difficulty experienced 
in working tlie land crops are expected to be very considerably behind. 

Italy : Area tends to decrease in some provinces. 

India : According to a report dated February 19 received from tlie Government 
of India, the condition of sugar-cane was, on the whole, good. In the third week of 
February sugar-cane in Bihar and Orissa was in good condition, 

Egypt. (Telegram of 4 March) : Croi) condition on i March was 1 02 as on 1 February 
last, agaiUvSt iot on i March 1930. 

Surinam : In the most important producing area of sugar-cane, the product was 
damaged by drought. In another imiiortant area yield u^as satisfactory tmd the new 
crops had a good appearance. 

Italian Somalia : The 1930-31 cane area is CvStiinated at 1,550 acres, against i,6t5o 
in 1929-30 and 1,000, on the average for the quadrenniuni 1925-26 to 1928-29; percen- 
tages : 96.9 and 152.8. Production of cane was 827,000 centals (41,300 sh. tons) against 
683,000 (34,100) and 481,000 (24,100) respectively; iiercentage increases : 21.1 and 71.7. 


— Ingl, 3 Si. 
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Australia (Telegram of 9 March) : Conditions are favourable except in the south- 
ern area, where cool weather has retarded growth. 

Production of Beet Sugar (raw). 


Production 

I 8eptember-a8 February 


Total production during the season 


% 1930-31 


. CotwxwKa 

7930-31 I 7929-30 

1930-31 i r 929-30 j| 

1930-31 

(I) 1 

tliu 

! Average 
1929-30 1924-25 

1930-31 
a) ; 

a 

1929*30 

Average 

1924-25 

1929^30 

Aver- 


i . i 

thousand centals 

to 1928-29 

usand centals 

hort tons 

to 1928-29 

-i 100 

age 
*• too 

Germany 

i(2) ;(2) 'i 

(2)54,997(3)42,8181 2,749.792^ 2,140,6221 

6.5,311; 

43,764! 

36 , 88 . 5 ! 

2,765,495: 

2,187,694; 

1 , 844 , 219 ! 

126.0 

150.0 

Austria 

3,312; 2,064 

18.5,588 132,6961 

3.312 

2.6641 

1,986; 

165,588 

132,09.5 

99,307! 

12B.0 

167.0 

Belgium 

i(2^ 6,086 (2) 455 (2)304, 3l3:(2)272,761i 

6,086 

6,469, 

6..596, 

304,313 

278,426 

329,79ll 

111.0 

92.0 

Bulgaria 


^ I — i' 

1,084 

816; 

617 

54,200 

184,000 

40,800 

30,836 

133,01 176.0 

Denmark 



— j — ;; 

3,082 

2,954; 

3,337 

147,708 

166,840 

125.0! 110.0 

Spain 

— — 

— I — il 

6,126 

4,880. 

4,955 

306,260' 

244,017 

247,781 

125.0 124.0 

Irish Free State . . . 

468' 510 

23,390 26,485! 

468 

510 

411 

23,390 

25,485 

20,663 

92.0i 114.0 


! . 


82 

56 

60 

4,079 

2,790 

989,276 

3,017 

883,845 

146.0! 135.0 

France 


— ' — ;i 

26,169 

19,786 

17,067 

1,.308,465 

132.01 148.0 

Great Britain . . . . 

i 10.231 i 7.039 

511,552 351,982 

10,231 

7,039 

2,923 

511,552 

361,932 

146,158 

145.0 

360.0 

Hungary 

Italy. ....... 

( 2 ) 5,154!(2) 5,434 ( 2 ) 257,707; { 2 ) 271,711. | 

6,164 

9,084 

.5.442 

9,597j 

187.(3) 

4.189 

6,927 

267.706 

454,203 

272,083 

479,846 

209,472 

346.353 

95.0; 123.0 
96.0 131.0 

I^atvia 

! — i — 

— ; 

26.5 

44 

13,228 

9,348 ( 3 ) 2,205 

141 . 0 ; 600.0 

Netherlands 

h) 6,344:(2) 5,663 (2)317.189 (2)283,1671 

6,393 

5,723 1 

6,477 

320,000 

286,170 

328,827 

112.0 

09.0 

Poland 

— . — 

— — 

16,755 

20,192' 

1.2,029 

2,778 

838,000 

1,009,597 

651,433 

88.0 

129.0 

Rumania 

— 


.3,307 

1,813! 

165,34.51 

90.642 

138,875 

! 182.0, 119.0 

Sweden 

— 

j j, 

3,748 

2.678; 

2.m 

187,391 1 

183,884 

140,984; 140.0 

127.0 

Switzerland 

1 — 1 ! 

99 

99; 

161 

5,000 

4.940 

7,572 

100 . 0 ; 66.0 

Czechoslovakia. . . 

24,918 22,516 

1,246,899! 1,125,774 i 

24,937 

223221 

27,747 

1.246,831 

1,141,075 

1,387,334 

109.0i 90.0 

Turkey 

— : — !i 

214 . 

J2V;(3) 

76 

10,700 

6,046 ( 3 ) 3,780 i 177.0 

283.0 

Yugoslavia 


-- 1 — 1 

2,205i 

2.686 

2,007 

100 , 000 : 

134,299 

100,3691 82.0 

110,0 

Europe, totals . . «) 


•“ • -- i! 

m,7ii 

139,278 

mm 

9,225,736 

7.963,752 

7,090,011 

116.0 

130,0 

U.S.S.R 

i — i 

- : jl 

39 , 022 : 

^18,387! 

22,064 

1,9.51,000 

919.318! 

1,103,202 

[ 212.0 177.0 

Europe, totals , . b) 



m,733 

177,665 

163,366 

11,176,736 

8,883,070^ 

3,193,213 

126 JO. 137.0 

Canada. ...... 


_ 1 

948: 

789 

806 

47,399; 

39,431; 

40,296! j 120.0! 118.0 

United States. . . . 

— 


26,932! 

23,136 

22,978, 

1,346,600 

1,157,000 

1,148,625:' II 6 .O': 117.0 

* Totals, North A nierica\ 



S7m 

23,926 

23,779 

1,393m 

1,196,431 

1,188,920' 117.0 

117.0 

Korea 


^ 

22 

16 

ll| 

1,107' 

32,334; 

818 

564 

136.0 

196.0 

Japan 

' ■ — 

!: 

647| 

631 

392 

31,544 

19,616' 

102.0 

185.0 

Asia, totals. . . . 



669 

647 

403 

33,441 

32,357 

20,179 

103.0 

166.0 

Australia 


_ _ p 

76' 

78 

40 

1 

3,752 

3.889| 

2,459| 

96.0 

153.0 

Oeiertl iotais . ^ 


iiifissi 

183,128 


ll.SS&StOi 



116.6 

128.0 

i - - 1 

wmt 

282,815 

mm^ 

12»«8T^! 18,11S,Y4T! 

i ! 

9,4M,ni 

125.0 

1340 

a) Not including U.S.S.R. - ft) Including U.S.S.R. -• (i) Approximate data. 

- ( 2 ) ProducHon at the end of January. 

- ( 3 ) Average 


VINES 

Austria : On i March crop condition was 2.3 against 2.1 on i February 1931 and 2.3 
on I March 1930. 

France : Up to the end of January wmk in the vineyards of the Midi was favoured 
by dry and relatively mild weather. February was less favourable, characterised as 
it was by damp cold and alternate freezing and thawing. In the rest of France, and 
pwticularly in the .southwest the almast continuous rains and the resulting humidity 
of the soil made work very difficult ; the vineyards have in many cases been invaded by 
weeds and work is backward. 

On the markets quietness continues. 

taxable consumption remains at a fairly high level but so do stocks; on the other 
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hand, as the season advances, tlie amount of wine of poor quality and strength increases, 
so that, while good wines maintain their price, prices of lower quality wines are weaken- 
ing. The volume of business is small. 

Italy : In February priming and hoeing were carried out regularly 
Canada: Production of grapes in 1930 is estimated at 511,000 centals compared 
with 504,000 in 1929 and 352,000, the average for 1924-28 ; percentages 101,3 and 144.9* 
Algeria : The bad weather and the cold retarded work in the vineyards of the Mi- 
tidja, and hoeing of the roots was not completed everywhere and in some districts will 
prove impossible. In Oran work proceeded nonnally. In tlie eastern districts the ex- 
cessive humidity rendered the work difficult and some vineyards were vSubmerged. 


OLIVES 

From the data given in Table I it may be noticed that compared witlx preceding 
. years the total production of olive oil in 1930-31 for tlie countries indicated, which ordi- 
narily account for about 95 % of world production, is extremely low* ; it represents 
hardly 65 % of the average production of the period 1921-22 to 1925-26, which may be 
considered to be normal. 


Tabi,K I. — Production of olive oil in thousand centals and American gallons. 


COUNTRIKS 

1930-31 

1929 30 1 

1928*29 

1927-28 

1926-27 

Average 

1921-22 

Spain (mit.) , . 


: 

2,791 

! 

14,553 ! 

4,220 

14,674 

5,073 ; 

to 1925-26 

0,733 

88,475 

(Amer. ruI.) 


36,676 

191,281 : 

55,440 

102.825 

66,660 

Om-ce (cent.) . . 

6 ) 

1.872 

1,634 

2,207 

1,.506 

1,354 

1,582 

(Amor. Ral.) 

(0 

24.596 

21,467 ! 

28,900 

20.974 

17,788 

20,134 

Italy (cent.) . . 


3,411 

6,446 

4,921 

3,285 

3,860 

4,054 

(Amcr. K.<tl.) 


44,817 

84,708 

64,661 

43,165 

50,727 

53,276 

rortugal (cent.) . . 



1,290 

.560 

1,956 

348 

76.5 

(Amcr. Rdl.) 



16,947 

7,474 

25,606 

4,577 

10.053 

yuansla%ia (cent.) . . 



223 : 

119 

73 

97 

71 

(Amer. gal.) 



2,926 

1,564 

056 

1.275 

927 

•Algeria (cent.) . . 


254 

505 

404 

553 

317 

600 

(Amcr. gal.) 


3,332 

6,634 

8,480 

7,271 

4.172 

7,880 

168 

French Morocco , , , (cent.) . . 


198 

! (167)) 

165 

201 

44 

(.Amer, gal.) 


2,607 

1 (2,173) ; 

2.173 

2,636 

579 

2,202 

Tunis (cent.) . . 


397 

i 1,433 

992 

: 353 

882 

57.3 

(Anrer. pal.) 


5,216 

1 18,831 

13.()36 

■1,635 

11,588 : 

7,532 

Totals . , . (cent.) . . 



‘ 26,240 

13,687 

22,691 

11,975 

14,996 

(.Amer, gal.) 



344,017 

179,845 

298,158 

157,366 ; 

190,470 

(i) Fxclndinp the data for certain 

Ifjcnlities. 






For wsome countries, the more recent data of production are still .subject to revision ; 
on the whole, it is not believed, however, that very large changes may be made. For 
Italy, as the official figure has not yet been published, production of oil has been cal- 
culated on the basis of the production of olives which amounted to 18,9 million centals ; 
supposing a yield of 18.00 % in the absence of untoward factors this percentage seems 
to be fairly probable, if it is considered that in the quadrennium 1926-27 to 1929-30 the 
yields of oil were 13.95, 14.80, 15,80 and 17.00% respectively. 

Production was generally poor in all tlie principal coimtries, and particularly so 
in Spain where the trees, attacked by fly, subjected to a prolonged drought and pro- 
bably exhausted by the exceptional crops of 1927-28 and 1929-30, yielded only 15.0 
million centals of olives, against 41.4 on the average for the quinquennium 1924-25 
to 1928-29. In Italy tdso, during the toit ripening period, fly caused v«y widespread 
damage^ aggravated by drought and dropping of huit. 
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In recent years trade in olive oil, both edible and for industrial purposes, developed 
notably because the large pi educing countries, preoccupied by tlie rapid increase of stocks, 
have actively attempted to extend their foreign sales. In Table II are grouped the fi- 
gures of net exports of oil for tlie six more important exporting countries to illustrate tlie 
movement of their foreign trade in tlie last quinquennium compared witli 1921-25. 


Tabi^E II. ' — Net Export!^ of olive oil in thousand centals and American gallons. 


Cou-vruu-s 



*930 1 

19-29 I 

19-28 j 

1937 

1926 

Average 

1921-25 

Spain 

. (cent.) . . 


(r) 

2,2(«) , 

1,133 

2,632 

1,224 

2,132 

1,096 


(Aukt. gal.) 


(i) 

28.912 

14,891 

34,5{H) 

16,078 

28,014 

14,398 

Crcocc 

. (cent.) . . 



l.Ad ' 

269 

168 

179 

66 

29:1 


(\mcr. gal.) 



2.08fi ■ 

3,f):t4 

2,202 

2.347 

869 

3,8f)3 

Italy 

. (cent.) . . 



HO.'. : 

789 

262 

754 

489 

642 


(.Amer. gal.) 



1.014 

10,371 

3,447 

9,908 

6,431 

8,430 

Algeria 

. (cent.) . . 



540 

284 

481 

130 

' 271 

j 203 


(Amer. gal.) 



7,008 

3,737 

6,315 

1,709 

3.663 

i 2,66.5 

French Morocco. 

. (cent.) . . 



W 

64 

101 : 

■ 0 i 

35 ! 

11 


(.\mcr. gal.) 



( 2 ) 

840 

1,333 ^ 

0 i 

464 1 

145 

'I'm i is 

. (cent.) . . 

(3) 

827 

9.59 ; 

284 ; 

5.38 1 

41.5 ' 

3.57 


(Amcr. gal.) 

<3) 

10,8«4 

12.602 

3,737 j 

7,069 1 

5.852 

4,693 

Totals . 

. . (cent.) . . 




3.498 

3.928 ; 

2,825 ; 

3.438 

2,602 


(Amer. gal.) 




4.5,075 

.51,624 j 

37.111 1 

45.193 1 

34.184 


(t) Firiit T I months. -- (2) In the first 0 montU.s only 26 centals (348 Aincr. gals.) w-ere c*xiH)rtMi. - (3) First 0 nionths. 


I'he olive has a marked capacity of yielding crops varying from year to year ; a ty- 
pical example is afforded by Spain which in the seavsons r929-30 and 1930-51 had a maxi, 
mum followed by a minimum production with a difference of over 80 %. Consumption- 
on the contrary, either in the producing countries or in tlie importing countries, for ob- 
vious reasons does not tend to fluctuate widely. This explains why trade does not cor- 
re.spond more or less closely to exceptionally high production and. in fact, the figures 
given in Table III also indicate, in the last quinquennium for tlie countries mentioned 
which represent the largest importers, a general and considerable increase not sufti- 
cieiith^ in jiroportion however, to world supplies. 


Tabee HI. — Net Imports of olive oil in thousand centals and American gallons. 


COtlNTHU'-S 

1930 

1929 1 

i 9::8 

1927 

1926 1 

Average' 

t9-n-25 

Fr.'mcc 

(cent.) . . 

009 

351 ; 

247 

112 

384 : 

357 

(Atri'T. gal.) 

6,692 

4,606 

3.245 

1.477 

5,041 

4,693 

Great Britain . . . 

(ceut.) . . 

209 

203 

205 

185 

176 

161 


(Amer. gal.) 

2,752 

2,665 : 

2,694 

2,433 

2,318 ■ 

2,115 

Xorvvav 

(cent.) . . 

60 

104 

71 

71 

62 ! 

49 


(Amer. gal.) 

782 

1,5162 

927 

927 

811 i 

037 

Switzeilainl , . . 

(emit.) . . 

1.54 

1512 

126 

101 

97 i 

64 


(.Amer. gal.) 

2,028 

1,7:1s : 

1,6.51 

1.333 

1,275 

840 

Cuba 

(cent.) . . 

168 

190 

130 

174 

14,3 

(Amer. gal.) 


2.202 ; 

2,491 

1,709 

2.289 : 

1,883 

United vStates . ■ . 

. (cent.) . . 

1,620 

l.,530 

1,312 

1,241 i 
16,310 i 

! 1,285 

10,890 

-1,0.52 


(Amer. cal.) 

21,409 

20,105 ; 

17,237 . 

13.819 

Argentina .... 

. (cent.) . . 

1,323 

1,122 : 

1,164 

772 ^ 

' ^ 913 : 

664 

(Amer. gal.) 

17,382 

14,746 ; 

J5;296 

10,140 

11,994 

7,416 

Brazil 

. (cent.) . . 

; 99 

201 

97 

112 

68 


(Anun-. gal.) 


1,304 ' 
254 , 

2,636 

1,275 

1,477 : 

898 

Chile 

. (cent.) . . 

. . . 

267 

121 

146 : 

77 


(Amer. gal.) 


3,382 

.3,505 

1,593 I 

1,912 ; 

1,014 

Uruguay . , . . . 

. (cent.) . . 


1.39 

165 

104 

' 137 : 

88 

(Amer, gal.) 


1 1,825 ; 

2,173 

1,362 i 

1 1,796 I 

1,159 

lotnls . . . 

, (cent,) ; 


i 4,102 i 

3,948 

1 2.084 ! 

t 3,486 

' 2,623 


(Amer. lial.) 


53,885 ; 

51,855 

i 38,559 1 

i 45,803 , 

.34,474 


— I5I 
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Among the imjwjrting countries which show considerable absor^)tive capacity are 
to be noted tlie United States, especially for oil for industrial jjurposes, and Argentina 
for edible oil. Norway, which until 1929 considerably increased its purchases of oil, 
especially Spanish, in 1930 sharply reduced its volume of imports while in Switzerland 
which is a market, however, of mediocre importance, imports are in constant increase. 

‘Olive oil prices in the principal producing countries specified in Table IV reflect 
the influence, especially in the first half of 1930, of the considerable stocks remaining on 
the market and tlie results of the general crisis of agricultural products. 


TABtE IV. — Olive oil prices in the principal producing countries. 



Spain 




Tunis 

Period 

! Andalusia 
; ordinary 

Tortosa 

Italy 
{ k»r 

Portugal 

(for 

Greece 

1 st 

and 


, (Barcel- 
lona) 

fine 

wholfSfilc) 

wholesale) 


pressing 

pressing 


pesetas 

pesetas 

! lire 

scudi 

draclnnai 

frs. 

frs. 


per quint. 

per quint. 

: per quint. 

per hi. 

per quint. 

per quint. 

ix^f quint 

Average J(j 2 y 

... 271 

262 

934 

828 

3,225 

1,109 

1,012 

851 

» IQSS 

209 

217 

757 

623 

3,065 

904 

» ^9^9 

. . . ; 224 

221 

004 

752 

2,699 

707 

674 

JiViiu«<ry io3<> 

187 

170 

429 

554 

2,094 

461 

424 

Febniuf}’ • 

18:i 

170 

449 

650 

1 , 9:9 

457 

420 

JVIarch " 

... 178 

IftO 

482 

547 

1,764 

408 

427 

April >' 

. . . !«•» 

160 

470 

5y5 : 

1,062 

445 

415 

ivt'jy ' 

. . . m 

1.^9 

459 

525 

l,72:i 

444 

:199 

June ' 

. . . : li»7 

140 

47)0 

514 

1,741 

488 

m 

July >1 

. . . i 165 

IGU 

1 461 

529 

1,929 

517 

462 

August " 

. . . 1 19() 

205 

! r.40 

596 

2,127 

625 

570 

September » 

. . , i -^(>4 

205 

! 565 

609 

2,110 

620 

562 

( )etober >■ 

... 1 200 

205 

■ 579 

.564 


600 

552 

November 

202 

220 

i .569 

568 


588 

«)4i> 

December « 

. . . , 200 

220 

! 556 

616 


577 

540 

Avt'fagt 1930 

. . . i 183 

181 

501 

559 


519 

476 


In the summer of 1930, ])robably under the influence of preliminary information on 
the season 1930-31, quotations showed a general and considerable rise which was, on 
the whole, maintained to a greater or smaller extent in the last montlis of the year : 
the average for 1930 however, for all tlie markets considered is much below the averages 
for 1927, 1928 and 1929. 

Altliough it is difficult to forecast in this field, yet, b(';^ring in mind on tlu- one hand 
the probability of a relaxation of the world crisis and on tlie other hand, tlie low level of 
world oil production relative to the season 1930-31, it may be logical to anticipate a 
recovery in quotations during 1931- 

* From information received at tlie Institute on the season 1931-32 it is noted tliat 
seasonal work for olives has generally been effected under good conditions ; cultivation, 
manuring and pnming have progressed regularly. Crop condition at present is on the 
whole good. ^ • 


France : Production of table olives in 1930-31 is estimated at 904,000 centals against 
1,075,000 in 1929-30 and 842,000, the average for the preceding five seasons ; perceiit- 
tages : 84.0 and 107.4. In 1924 the area of olives was estimated at 297,000 acres ; no 
other estimate has since been made. 

Italy : Cultivation was carried out normally in February. 
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COTTON 


The cotton season 1929-30. 

Countries, both large and small producers of cotton, for which statistical data are 
possessed to-day number aT)out 80 while in 1923 the number was 63 and in 1918 about 36. 
This develojmient is dtie only partly to the improvement of statistical services, as in 
many countries cotton growing is comparatively recent, having been introduced under 
the stimulus of inteiivse demand and consequently very high prices during the war and at 
some phases of the ]iost-war period ; and also under the influence of present economic 
])rotection. At all events, it would appear that this expansion of cotton growing justifies 
tlu! opinion that cotton consumption is potentially unlimited, only considering the fact 
that there exist millions of ]:)eople who still do not use it, and that therefore the produc- 
tion of this textile filire may still increase as the soil more or less suited to the cotton 
crop between 40“ hat. N. and 40'^ hat. S. has not yet been completely exploited. 

It is true that the rather low ^delds obtained at present cast some doubt on this 
latter assertion, showing that corresponding to a relatively large increase in area tliere 
has taken place a nmch smaller increase of production ; because on the new margi- 
nal soils having a growing cost of production unitary yields have declined. Moreover 
cotton, if it is to bia profitable croj), recjuires extensive irrigation works, a technical- 
administrative organisation, a large amount of mostly skilled labour, suitable 
scientific equipment to combat plant diseases, for the selection of the best varieties, 
for the application of a whole series of operations neccvssary to the sterilizing, selection, 
distribution and sale of seeds, to exercise due control to prevent the hybridization of the 
dilferent varieties, the degeneration of the better breeds and force cultivation with con- 
vSequent deciine of yields and deterioration of good qualities in the fibre, etc. Besides the 
above, provision must l)e made for adequate means of transport, industrial organisation 
for ginning, pressing and baling of the cotton as w^ell as its shipping and the organisation 
and control of home markets and export, ' 

The result of all this is that the marginal cost of cultivation of cotton is almost prohi- 
biti\'e unless cotton prices remain very high. It seems, therefore, somewhat improbable 
that a further expansion of cotton growing will take place during the next few years 
unless imforeseen conditions arivSe. Judging, on the contrary, from present Y)rices and 
the situation on the w'orld money market, there is every indication that in the near future 
there will occur a contraction of areas cultivated and perhaps also the abandonment 
of cotton growing in those countries not equipped for production at decreasing costs ; 
unless protective or other measures are taken to retain cultivation where otherwise it 
could not economically exist. 

Statistical data for last season show^ that world production, whicli has already 
been nearly completely estimated, was about 126 million centals (26 million bales). 
Compared with the average of the five seasons immediately preceding the war, the iu- 
crease amounts to 20 million centals (4 million bales) or 18%. For the same period world 
I)opulation has increased by about 10 % and both wool and natural and artificial silk 
have continued to furnish constantly increasing .siipplies of raw material for spinning. 
It is therefore obvious that world supplies of textile materials are to-day larger than 
before the war. Further, if the production of last season is compared with those obtained 
in the post-war period it does not appear to be exceptionally large and compared with 
the record production of 1926-27 it is found to be smaller by more tlian 9 million cen- 
tals (2 million bales), a figure exceeding that of the record crop of Egypt in 1929-30. 

Examining more in detail the statistics for 1929-30, it is seem that the area has in- 
creased by 29 % compared with the pre-war average, having passed from 66.2 million 
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acres to 85.5 million. In the same i)erio<i, the area in the United States increased by 
34 %, in India by 12 % and in Egypt by 10 % ; or for the tliree countries a combined in- 
crease of 25 %. In the U. S. S. R. the increase was 63 % and in minor producing countries 
taken together, 60 %. 

Equating the total pre-war average area and that of 1929-30 to 100, the following 
percentage relations are obtained : 


Percentage relation to the general total area. 




Average 

1909/10-1913/14 

.Season 

1929/30 

United States .... 

India 

Kgypt 


. . 51.6 

. . 340 

. . 2.6 

53-6 

29-5 

2.2 


Total . 

. . 88.2 


XT. S. S. R 

Other coimtries . . . 


. . 2.4 

. . 9.4 

30 

11.7 


General total . 

. . loo.o 

100.0 


The area cultivated with cotton in the United States was therefore, last season, 
equivalent to 53.6 % of the total world cotton area against 51.6011 the average for the pre- 
war period. India has passed from 34.0 to 29.5 and Egypt from 2.6 to 2.2. The three 
comitries combined show a decrease from 88.2 to 85.3 The U. S. S. R. and the other 
countries therefore show a change from 1 1.8 to 14.7 % of the world total. 

Turning to production, there has already lieen stated to be an increase of iS % com- 
pared with the pre-war average. As in the case of area, all countries show an increase : 
the United States : 14 % ; India 16 % ; Egypt : 19 % ; the tliree countries together : 
15 % ; the U. S. S. R. : 45 % ; other countries : 32 % (an absolute figure of 4.9 million 
centals or i million bales). Comparing these increases with thovse of area and taking 
into account the fact that weather conditions last season were on the whole unfavourable 
to production, an index is obtained of the decline in yields in those countries where the 
area has been excessively extended on unsuitable soils : 

Percentage increase in the season ig2g-:^o compared with the average of 1909-10 to 1913-14. 



Area 

Pnxluction 

United States 

• • 34 

14 

India 

. . . 12 

16 

Egypt 

. . . 10 

19 

Percentage increase for the three countries. . . . 

... 25 

^5 

U.S. S.R 

. . , 63 

45 

Other countries 

... 60 

3 ^ 

Percentage increase for the world total . . . . . 

... 31 

18 


In fact the average unitary yield in the United States has decreased from 1.8 centals 
(0.4 bales) to 1.5 centals (0.3 bales) of lint per acre, while in India it has remained al- 
most unchanged and in Egypt has passed from 4.0 centals (0.8 bales) to 4.3 centals (0.9 
bales). For the U. S. S. R. there is a fall from 2.8 (0.6) to 2.4 (0.5). 
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Kquatmg the total average pre-war production and that of the season 1929-30 to 
100, the following percentage relations are obtained : 


Percentage relation to the general total production. 




Averase 

1909/10 to 1913/14 

Season 

1929/30 

United StatCvS . . . 

India 

Egypt 


• . 58.9 

. . 16.2 

. . 6.6 

5^-7 

15-9 

6.6 


Total . 

. . 81.7 

79.2 

U. S. vS. R. ..... 

Other countries . . . 



41. 

14.2 

50 

15.8 


General total . 

. . lOO.O 

100,0 


The United vStates in 1929-30 contributed 56.7% to the world ptoduction against 
58.9 on the average for the five seasons immediately preceding the' war; India 15.9 
against 16.2. For Bgyi)t the pre-w^ar percentage of 6.6 remained unchanged. The tliree 
countries together funiished 79.2 % of world production against 81.7 %. The U. >S. vS. R. 
produced 5.0 % against 4.1 %. The other countries combined, 15.8 % against 14.2 
Below are given the figures (in thousand centals and bales) of production in the 


last three seasons : 

1927/28 1928/29 1929/30 

centals bides centals bales ceutjils baits 

United States .... 61,926 12,955 69,206 14,478 70,879 14,828 

India 23,852 4,990 23,243 4,863 19,833 4,^49 

Egypt 6,030 1,261 7,992 1.672 8,250 1,726 

TolcU i'g,2o6 100,441 2i,ojj 98,^62 20,';oj 

U. S. S. R 5,218 1,092 5,964 1,248 6,257 1,309 

Other countries .... 16,579 3.468 17,805 3,725 19,784 4,139 


General totals . , . 113,605 23,766 124,210 25,986 123,003 26,131 


The season 1926-27 yielded about 134 million centals or 28 million bales (113.5 
million centals or 23.8 million bales for the three large producers combined). 

Favourable consideration was then given to the intervention of jpublic bodies to 
reduce crops grown. In the following seavsori the area was effectively reduced (in the 
United vStates by 15 %) and production fell to 113,5 million centals (23,8 million bales) 
and 91.8 million centals (19.2 million bales) respectively. Production in 1928-29 how- 
ever, again rose (the area in the United States exceeded that of 1927-28 by 13 %) 
reacliing 124.2 million centals (26.0 million bales) and 100.4 million centals (21.0 mil- 
lion bales) resi^ectively. At the same time there occurred the financial crisis at the 
end of 1929, accompanied by the intervention of public and State authorized 
bodies both in the United States and Egypt to prevent the fall in prices and to attempt 
to stabilise them by placing at the disposal of farmers and co-ojMiratives very extensive 
credits on advantageous terms and also by market operations in the purchase of ever 
increasing stocks. But the results of this expensive intervention were not all that 
had been hoped for ; more so than in 1929 farmers in the United States and in Egypt did 
not follow the constantly re-iterated advice to reduce area sown which in the two countries 
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* exceeded that of 1928-29. Egyptian production reached a record and that of America 
exceeded the crop of the previous season ; world production exceeded i 25 million cen- 
tals (26 million bales) . As a matter of course it was impossible to check the fall in prices. 

It is Interesting to note the movement of exports during the last three seasons. Com- 
paring them with the corresponding productions, the following percentages are obtained : 


From I • vril - 27 to 31 - VII - a8 From i - Vlll - 28 to 31 • VIT • 29 ; From i - VIII - 29 to 31 * VJI - 30 


Production 


Hxix^rts Production | F.xports I*mdiicti«)« 


I.{x|x)rls 


United States 
Itidia .... 
Fm»t. . . . 
Total . . . 


tlrousund 
cent. I bales 

I 

61,026! I2.05r> 
28,8R2' 4,0$K) 
6.080: 1,281 


thousand thousand [ 

cent, j Irak's ; % cctii. | bsiles } 
I ; . 1 I 

40.486! 8,470 65.4 60.206; 14,478: 

12,:U8| 2, 5881 51.8. 2:J,248; 4,868| 

0.6401 1,H89| 110.1 7,002 1,672: 

/2,442i 64., S' 466,441: 27,64.? 


thousand j 
cent. I bales i 
I I ■ 
43.2661 0,0r»j|62.5 
1.5.4871 3,22t»l(WU 
7, 848' l,642j08.2 
66,554; 66.5 


thousand thousiintj 

cent. , l aics | cent. ] t ales : % 

70,870:14,828' 35,027 7,516; 50.7 

10,813; 4,140 1.5,172 3.174 76.5 

8,250; 1,726: 6.367; 1,332177.2 

.6.S,.662i 26,766; 57,466i 42,622: SS.I 


I'he percentages for exports have increased in India in proportion to the diminution 
in production the Thiited States and Egypt the contrary has occurred witli 

a resulting increase in stocks. E/quating the total exports of the three coimtries to loo, 
their individual shares are calculated as follows : 

1937-28 1938-29 1929-30 


United States 68.1 65.0 62.5 

India 20.8 23.2 26.4 

Pygypt n.i 1 1.8 Ti.i 


Here also India is shown to advantage ; the United States has lost ground, while 
Egypt has shown practically no variation. In conclusion, with resi>ect to the exports 
of the three countries considered, there was a decrease last sea.son of 9 million centals 
(2 million bales) compared with the preceding season and of 2.0 million centals (0.4 mil- 
lion bales) compared with 1927-28 ; production on tlie otlier hand, showed a decrease 
of 1.5 (0.3) and an increase of 7.1 (1.5) respectively. The percentage of exports to pro- 
duction therefore shows a relatively large diminution, especially in the United vStates 
and Egypt. 

There took place a corresponding increase in vStocks, as is illustrated by the follow- 
ing figures : 

2-VIII-28 i.VIII.29 31-VII-30 

thousand tlumsund thousand 

centals bales ctuitals bales centals t)ale.s 


United vStates .... (i) 30,664 (i) 2,231 11,191 2,341 19,778 4,138 

Great Britain 3,805 796 4.270 893 4,158 870 

Continent 3,214 ^72 2,299 481 2,489 521 

Alexandria 1,521 318 1,601 335 3,543 741 

Bombay ........ (2) 4,777 (2) 999 (3) 4.063 (3) 850 3,680 770 


At the beginning of the season 1928-29 available stocks in the countries and jiorts 
above-mentioned amounted to about 24.0 million centals (5.0 million bales) of 
different origins ; at the begimiing of last season there were 23.4 million (4.9) and tliis 
jumped to 33.7 (7.1) on 31 July 1930. 

Contraction in demand has in part contributed to the increase in vStocks. The fol- 

(i) it-VIUiS. --- 42 ) a 6 -VIU 28 . -- ( 3 ) 




lowing table, showing the imports for the season of tlie principal importing countries 
in thousands of centals and thousands of bales confirms this statement, already supported 
by the contraction in exports. 



Season 1927-28 
centals bales 

Seas<jn 1928-29 
centals lialcs 

Season 

centals 

1929-30 

bales 

Belgium 

I.80J 

377 

1.991 

416 

2,037 

426 

Czechoslovakia 

3.318 

694 

3,047 

637 

2,701 

565 

France 

7.873 

1.647 

8.177 

1,711 

^^,223 

1,720 

Germany 

9,720 

2.034 

8,931 

1,868 

8,944 

1,871 

Great Britain 

12,793 

2,676 

15,763 

3.298 

13.181 

2,758 

Japan 

12,200 

• 2.552 

I 4»943 

3,146 

13.073 

2,735 

Italy 

4.647 

972 

5.232 

1.094 

5,148 

1,077 

Totals . . . 

52.352 

■TO, 952 

38,084 

12,130 

53,307 

11,152 

There is thus an actual contraction in 1929-30 with respect to 1928-29 

both in the 

countries indicated and in the minor importing countries, while on the other hand, with 

respect to 1927-28 there is an 

increase in the totals ; the totals correspond to about 

88 % of the total ex]3orts of the three large producers in 

1927-28, 87.2 % 

in 1928-29 ; 

92.8 % in 1929-30. 







Taking the means of the prices in 1927-28 as equal to i 

[oo, the 

following index num- 

bers result : 



Mean 

Mean 

Mean 

Mean 




1928-29 

1929-30 

Vin/30 

XIl/30 

New Orleans : Middling. 



95 0 

8 j.O 

60.5 

48.1 

Liverpool : Middling Am 



94.3 

81.4 

(r2.2 

48.7 

M. G. Broach, F. G. 


90.3 

70.8 

45 .« 

4 1.6 

Sakel. F. G. 

F. . . 

. . . . 

93 5 

74-7 

58.9 

415 


The fall in prices begun in 1928-29 was thus accentuated in 1929-30 despite all de- 
fensive measures aimed at stabilisation and the present season began with prices about 
60 % those of 1927-28, further lowered, on the mean for last December, to 41-48 %. 

It is difficult to say precisely how far this decline in prices may be attributed to the 
world crisis and how far to overproduction, there having been in the period mider con- 
sideration no contraction in demand sufficient to exercise a strong infiuence on prices 
but rather an abvSence of expansion proportionate to the increase in production and stocks. 
The crops of the last tliree seasons have certainly been abimdant and have caused the 
accumulation of very large stocks and consequent excess of supply over demand. Add 
to tliis the decidedly unfavourable economic situation and the general tendency to decline 
in all agricultural products and it will be understood how impracticable it has been to 
retard the fall in prices, still more to stabilise them at an artificial level. 

I. S. 


Paraguay : According to the first preliminary estimate the production of ginned 
cotton in the season 1930-31 is calculated at 90,000 centals (20,000 bales), exceeding 
that of last season by. about 9,000 centals (2,000 bales). 

India : The final estimate of the area under cotton in 1930-31 in India is 23,531,000 
acres against 25,177,000 in 1929-30 and 26,368,000, the average of the preceding five 
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seasons ; percentages : 93.5 and 89.2. Corresponding figures for production are : 1930-31 
centals (4,047,000 bales) ; 1929-30 : 19,832,000 (4,149,000) ; average : 
231256,000 (4,865,000); percentages: 97.5 and 83.2. 

Algeria : I^ast montli's estimate of the cotton area harvested has been reduced by 
nearly 2,100 acres ; the estimate is 12,700 acres or 9 % below last year's area and 5 % 
below the five year average although previous estimates forecasted an extension of culti- 
vation. 

The estimate of production of ginned cotton was also reduced by nearly 4,200 cen- 
tals (900 bales) while the production of seed was increased by 1 5,900 centals (790 sh. tons) 
compared with last month. The latest figures are : ginned cotton : 25,000 centals (5,300 
bales) or 30.8 % smaller than last year’s crop and 12.4 % a1x)ve the average of 1924-25 
to 1928-29. 

These differences are the result of large damage caused by pink boll worm, by Ea- 
Has and by adverse weather in December and January which hindered harvest; the 
latter is at present proceeding normally. 

Egypt. (Telegram of 16 March) : According to information from the Ministry of 
Agriculture the cjuantity of cotton ginned from 1 September 1930 (the beginning of the 
BgyjJtian cotton campaign) to 28 February 1931 are as follows, compared with those on 
31 Jaimar\^ lost and 28 February 1930 in thousands of centals and bales: 



prom i/IX/30 

From I/TX/30 

Fnmi i/IX/39 



to 28/IT/31 

to 3 I/I/. 1 I 

to 28/11/30 

Sakellaridis 

1 (<-ait.) 

1.442 

1,292 

2,083 


^ (bales) 

302 

270 

436 

Other varieties 

1 (cent.) 

4.306 

3.997 

836 

4.694 

) (bales) 

901 

982 

Total lint 


.5.74^ 

5 . 2 vS 9 

6,777 

1,202 

1,107 

1,4)8 - 

Liiiters 

( .(cent.) 

139 

29 

127 

27 

160 

34 

Total lint and 

1 (cent.) 

.5,887 

3.416 

6,937 

linters 


1.231 


1.452 


Uganda: The dry conditions prevailing generally during December and January 
affected the later sowings, and only small yields can be expected from these, wliile they 
hastened the maturity of the June, July and August sowings which are generally ex- 
pected to yield above an average crop. In general the staple length and grade are above 
average. 

At the middle of February the production of ginned cotton was forecasted at ap- 
proximately 750,000 centals (150,000 balcvs) or about 50% above that of last season 
(480,000 centals or 100,000 bales) and aLso well above the average of the preceding five 
years 681,000 (142,000). If production is to reach the amount forecasted however, 
normal weather conditions in Buganda will be necessary as in tliat province a good part 
of the cotton was sown much too late. 

Anglo-EgypHan Sudan: According to the last estimate the area cultivated for 
cotton in 1930-31 is 387,000 acres against 369,000 in 1929-30 and 235,000, the mean of 
the five preceding seasons. Percentages; 104.9 and 164.9, The provisional estimate for 
production is 631,000 centals (132,000 bales) of ghmed cotton against 665,000 (139,000) 
in 1929-30 and 508,000 (106,000), the five year mean. Percentages: 94.9 and 124.3. 
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FLAX 

Belgium : A reduction in area is expected. 

Irish Free State : Production of fibre in 1930 was 15,700 centals, 59.5 % of the 1929 
outi)ut and 56.8 % of tlie quinquennial mean. 

France : Owing to the persistent bad weather and the great difficulty experienced 
in working tlie land crops are expected to be very considerably behind. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland : In Northern Ireland the crop is giving fairly 
good yields of medium quality fibre. 

Canada : The area of flax for fibre in 1930 in Canada is estimated at 6,143 acres 
compared with 6.280 in 1929 and 5,425, the average for 1924-28 ; percentages : 97.8 
and 1 13.3. Data for the production of fibre are not available but the figures for seed 
and tow are as follows: 



1930 

1929 

Average 

1924 

PercciitaKes 
1929-^100 Av, 100 

Seed (centals) . . 

. . 34.800 

18,500 

29,500 

188.8 118.3 

(bushels) . . 

, . 62,200 

. 13,000 

32,600 


Tow* (centals) . . 

. . 121,700 

90,oOo 

62,200 

135-2 195-6 

(.sh. tons) . . 

. . 6,100 

4,500 

3,100 



Uruguay : The production of linseed in the season 1930-31, according to the prelim- 
inary evStimate is placed at 3,172,000 centals {5,665,000 bushels) against i,8oj,ooo 
(3,216,000) in 1929-30 and 1,067,000 (1,905,000), the average for the preceding five 
vseasoiis. The crop was particularly abundant, constituting a new record, having been 
favoured by the weatlier, conditions. In fact, while the percentage increase in the area 
for the season 1930-31 was 138,2 over that of 1929-30 and 229.9 over the five year aver- 
age, the corresponding percentages for production were 176.1 and 297.4 respectively. 
The yield per acre was the highest so far recorded, approaching 8.0 centals (14.3 bushels) 
per acre. 

Indict : In Bihar and Ori.ssa light to moderate rains fell in many areas during the 
first tliree weeks of February witli general precipitation at the end of tliis period. Crop 
condition was reported to be good. In the Central Provinces during the vsame period 
light to heavy rains fell in some areas. Condition of crops was mostly good. . In the 
United Provinces condition was satisfactory. 

Palestine : All crops in the nortliern area are vshowing very forward growtli and 
heavy yields are expected. In village demonstration plots in the .southern circle crops 
are excellent. 

OTHER PRODUCTS 

Tea. 

Ceylon : Preciiiitation in January was normal and no lovsses are reported. On 
I February crop condition was average. 

India : According to a report dated February 19 received from the government of 
India weather conditions in North India have been generally variable ; while seasonable 
conditions prevailed in South India although temperatures were low" and the crop pros- 
l>ects could only be cousi<k*red poor . 

In North India no crop was harvested during the month of January. The outturn 
in South India, during the month of January was .slightly ahead of that for the same 
date last year. 



Coffee. 

Surinam : Production and exports were larger in 1930 than in the year before. In 
the most important coffee producing area plantations were greatly damaged by drought 
in the last months of the year with the result that quality of the product was not so good 
and a smaller crop is ex]3ected this year. 

Cacao. 

Gold Coast : Weather in February favoured sun-drying of stored lx;ans. The ten- 
dency of growers to hold for better prices continued in some localities during the first 
half of February, then gradually weakened and collapsed toward the end of the month. 
The quality of the beans leaving the ports continues to be above the average ; later pur* 
chavses are average. Crop movement . is abnormally heavy, exceeding previous re- 
cords, and owing to delays a considerable quantity is still available. Shipments by 
steamer in February amounted to 41,700 long tons (934,300 centals) compared with 
30,000 (672,000) the average of the la,st four years ; the total from 1 October to the end 
of Febniary is 107,600 long tons (2,410,200 centals), against 148,300 {3,321,900) on the 
average of the last four years. The quantity arriving by rail at Takoradi and Accra in 
Febniary w*as 31,700 long tons (711,200 centals) against 19,300 (432,300) the average 
of the last four years ; the total to the end of February was 91,500 (2,049,600) against 
(3.<^^*2.,j,ooo) on the average of the four years. 

Tobacco. 

Italy: Preparation for sowings has been begun. 

United States : In the last week of February tobacco beds had been prepared and 
the plants already set were doing well. 

Porto Rico : Production of tobacco in Porto Rico in 1930-31 is estimated at 
30,000,000 lbs. against 27,413,000 in 1929-30 and 32,163,000, the average for the preced- 
ing fi\^ seasons ; percentages : 109.4 and 93.3. 

Palestine : Transplanting is in progress in northern areas, 

Turkey : According to non-official information the production of tobacco in 1930. 
is estimated at 100,000.000 lbs against 93.000.000 in 1929. Quality of the crop is bet- 
ter than in previous years. More favourable weather permitted picking and drying 
to take place in good time, 

A Igeria : Preparatory work was continuously hindered by persistent bad weather 
In the Hast the cold, rain and hail retarded gTowi:h of sowings, damaging the young 
plants. 

Hemp. 

France : Owing to the persistent bad weather and tlie great difficulty experienced 
in working the land crops are expected to be very considerably behind. 

Rapeseed, and Seaamum 

Austria : At the beginning of March the crop condition of winter colza was 2.8 
against 2.5 on February i, of this year and 2.2 on March i, 1930. 

Hungary. (Telegram of 16 March) : Winter colza has from time to time suffered 
from frosts. 

India : General rain fell in the third week of February in Bengal. Harvesting 
had made good progress by the end of the third week of February and standing crops 
were in good condition. In the Ihmjab rainfall was light to moderate but more was 
needed for standing crops, the condition of which was about the same as in the previous 
month. There was some further damage by insects. 

; Ploughing is in progress. 
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TOTALS OF WORLD AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 

the following totals have been obtained from the data in the tables published for 
each product in January, which have been revised and completed. With the name of each 
product is indicated the number of countries for which data for 1930 are at present 
available and also the percentage of their total production in 1929 to world production 
in the same year as published in the 1929-30 Yearbook, when they comprised nearly 
all producing countries except Giina. 


: Crop, number 
. of countries 
. comprised 
, in the total, 
v^d percentages 
; : ; of world 
' production 

AREA 

; ; Average' Percentages 

! • f<^'r 1930 

1930 , ^929 *9-4 and 1930 31 

i to 1928 1 

:ujd ; and .'ind , 1929 , 

1924-25 ! , 

1930-31 1 1939-30 to i i 

^ ! «3 100 

; 1928-29 ,«* 100 1 

British wuiohis 

j 1 Average 

1930 j 1929 j 1924 

- ! ‘"J* 

1930-31 1 1929-30 1924-25 

1 1 to 1928-29 

PRODUCTION 

AMJCKICAN WniCHTS 

• ami i and 

1930 31 i 1929-30 . 

Percentages 
for 1930 
and 1930-31 

1929- i age 

*930 100 

« 100 i 


thousand acres | % | % 

thousand centals 

J* 1 J f 0 tfj 1928-29 

i 

% 

% 


' ' i'“ 1 i [ 

: j ' ! 

: 1 

thousand bushels (60 pounds] 



Rheat (48 comUr. 






^ 99.0 % .... a) 

245,776: 239,155 229,843! I02.8i 106.9! 

2,2^,670! 2 . 054 . 733 ! 2,098,479 

3, 687, 710 : 3,424,486 3,497,390 

107.7 

105.4 


i ' ' ! i 1 

i 1 

thousand bushels (56 pounds) 



ty® (30 countries 







%rl«y (42 counlr. 
.... a) 


48,619 47,287| 46,809: 102,8 100.7 558,005| 562.604! 497,816| 996,440' 1,004,653 888,960J 

I : : 1 1 thousand bushels (48 pounds) ji 


:./9*.o% . . . . a) ji 01,041 62.781 54,095 97.2 I12.8i 696,458; 72.5,275 . 600,651) 1,4.50,980 1,511, 0!6 1,251, 379, j 

I I; thousand bnshels (33 pounds) ji 

tits (38 countries i' ' ' ' ' * i I , ■ 

,' 99 . 0 %.. . . a) i 103,746 102,481 104,428 101.2 i 99.3, l,166,046j 1,191,492! 1,170,286 3,643,860 3,723,387 ; 3,657,118 j 

. I I 1 1 thousand bushels (56 pounds) || 

I'llBitse (30 counlrit’S ! I || f 'i 

r:ii.O% . . . , a) ij 141, .507 141,383; 140.:i83 KKl.l 100.8 1,555,986 1,037,508 1,905,797i 2,778,554! 3,459,846 3.403, 213| 

i ,1 : I tlunisand bushels (45 pounds) |; 

(Ice (rough) (10 'I ' ^ ' I 

countr. 83 . 0 %. a) :! 109.694, 107,023: 107,380 102.5 102.1 1,686,14.3' 1,592,839: 1,583,945] 3.746,909; 3,.539,.57li 3,519,808! 

. !' I i ! I thousand bushels (60 pounds) II 


: : I ij j j thousand bushels (60 pounds) I 

29,920 30 , 201 ! 29,322^ 90.1 102.0; 3,189,870: 3,.339,4.59j 2,895,691j 5,316,344 5, .565,654 4,826,056 

;! I thousand short tons | 

5, .501] .5,219 5,076 105.4 108.4 j 1,352,699; 1,105,679| 1,085,549 07,649 ; 55,283 54,277, 

i I 1 I j ' ' • 

8, 0341 7 , 109 ; 0,501; 113.0 mo] l,087,433i 1,243, 42o! 1,259,144, 84,370 i 62,170 02.956 

I I i ! I thousand bales (478 poundsnet) | 

7l,830j 73,873 , 72.942 ] 07.2 98.5! 97,178; 100,981! 104,235 20,330 ! 21,126 21,806, 


^tatoes (32 CQuntr. ! 
...«)] 
iMcouutr.a) . 
i L” (23 countries ! 
I 94-0%. 5) I 

IbttonI” ; 

12 oountnes ; 

67-0%. 6 ); 

^sseed (17 counlr. ' 
:«.o%. . . . a) ; 

Has (fibre) (14 : 
■ coontr. 66.0 %. a) [ 

Icrap (fibre) (6 
toiwtr. 30.0 % . a) 

fObaoco (13 conn- 

4 )Wcs 75 - 0 %. . a) 

(6 countries 
K’i^iO% ..... I 
oil (5 count!. 



8;.0%|. ]! — i — : _ 

• ij thoasand ounces 

. ( 3 ) 7.«ltt;(3) 7,8341(2) 7,3 


75,698: 76,433! 74,634! 98.91 101.3, 100,988 

i : ' i ; 

15,704! 12,820' 14,426 122,5 108.9 ; 68,701 ! 

I ■ i i! i 

697 : 764 744 91.3 9.3.7|| 2,026] 

I ‘ ' I' ; 

207| 279 282 95.6! 94.7], 2,370; 

I : I !■' i 

3,025| 2,933 2, .592! 103.1! 116.7;; 2.5,289i 


108,.523 22,383 22,435 22,704; 

thonsand bushels (56 pounds) | 

70,683 122,680! 90.8661 126,219 

thousand pounds 

3,450 292,554, 342,379 346,025 


2,577| 230,998 235,675| 267,72li 

! ■ i 

22,73o1 2,628,931 2 , 410, .542; 2,272,974 


87.9 100.0 1,100; 1,493 1,16® 110,011 149,2531 115.523 

>1 I thousand American gallons 

- I 6,401 1 18,366 10,769 70,977] 241.205] 141,374 

thonsand Impetlal gallons | 

- :(r)2, 765,0831(1)3, 4263221 ( 1 ) 8 , 157.868, (i)3,308^807i(i)4,115.306;(i)3,792,804 

I thoosiuid pounds Ij th» ui‘^nd pounds 
97.3 103.1 (3)1, 062,269;(s)l, 013, 726;(3) 861,866 (3)1,052,269 (3)1,013,726 ( 3 ) 861,856 


99 . 2 ! 112.1 
96.o! 116.0 
97.9' 99.6 

i 

80.3i 81.6 

i 

105.9^ 106.5 

9.5.5 110.2 

122.4 124.6 
135.7 134.0 

96.2 93.2 

99.8 08.6 

135.0 97,2 

85.4 84.8 
100.61 92.0 


78.7 96.2 

29.4 50.2 

80.4 87.2 
103.8 122.1 


«) Kot includiin; the U. S. S, R. ~ b) Including the U. S. 8 . R. — (i) Wine. ~ (a) Eggs in incubation. - ( 3 ) Cocoons. 
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FODDER CROPS 

Austria : On i March the condition of the chief fodder crops was as follows : red 
clover 2.7 (agaittvSt 2.5 on i February this year and 2.6 on i March 1930) ; lucerne 2.8 
(3.0 and 2.7) ; mixed clover 2.4 (2.5 and 2.4) ; mixed fodder and vetches 2.7 (2.5 and 
2.7) ; permanent meadows 2.5 (2.5 and 2.5) ; pastures 2.8 (2.7 and 2.7). 

Belgium : Many low-lying pastmes have been flooded or are inaccessible. The 
bad weather has hindered work in the fields. 

Irish Free State : Pastures were bare in February and there was practically no 
growth save in sheltered sjx>ts, owing to the har.slmess of the w^eather. 

Production of Fodder Crops, igjo. 

1000 rooo % of Z934*2S/ 

centals sh. tons % of 1929 1928-29 


Hay 107,006 3,350 93.9 

Turnips 71,142 3.537 86.3 95.0 

Mangolds 33,315 1,766 89.7 109.2 


France : Grass is growing well despite the bad weather and the pastures are green- 
ing, save in the valley bottoms where the water is standing. On tlie other hand the 
excessive humidity is lowering the quality of the grass which is of low nutritive value. 

Preparations for sowing have been considerably liindered by the bad weather ; 
early sowings have been made in unfavourable conditions particularly in the west and 
sowings in general will be retarded. Owing to the abundance of the last crop and the 
low level of prices it is expected that there will also be a reduction in areas .sown. 

The tables published last month not having been complete, the totals for fodder 
production are given below : 

Percentages 



1930 

1929 

Mean 

1924-28 

1929 

la 100 

Mean 

ZOO 

Mangolds, swedes, turnips, 
cabbages, Jerusalem arti- 
chokes : 

(1000 cent.) , . 
(1000 vSh. tons) 

984.614 

49,230 

75'/»>3 

37,584 

668,501 

33.4-25 

I3T.O 

147-3 

Meadows and pastures : 

(1000 cent.) . . 
(1000 sh. tons) 

1,079,490 

53.974 

782,908 

39.145 

4 f >.734 

137-9 

115-5 


When it is added that the winter crop of buckwheat, maize and millet, of wliich 
the greater part is devoted to stock feeding, is also very considerable, it will be seen 
that the available supplies of fodder this year are exceptionally plentiful. There is, 
however, a deficit in oats and barley that may have a repercussion on horse-rearing. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland : The absence of severe frosts has been benefi- 
cial to seeds, ’which in England and Wales were generally reported to be well forward. 
In some areas, especially bn hea^ y soils, grow'th was checked. 

In Northern Ireland the production of turnips is estimated at 16,869,000 centals 
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(843,000 sliort tons), a decrease of 10.7 % on last year but an increase of 2.2 % on the 
five-year mean. The average yield was iS.y tons per acre, against 20.1 last year and 
16.6 in the ten-year period 1920-29. Production of mangolds is 471,000 centals (24,000 
short tons) a decrease of 9.4 % on last year but an increase of 11.2 % on the average 
of the i>receding five years. Average yield in this case was 18.3 tons per acre against 
18.2 last year and 15.9 in the decennial jjeriod. 

Italy : Fodder production on the whole is adequate for requirements, (growth 
on the marcite, pastures and meadows is good. 

In the following table are given the preliminary data of area and of production in 1930 
of fodder crops in terms of ordinary hay, compared with the final figures for 1929 : 


xy 30 

1939 100 


Ar:(t {fhmsfttd (nr:s). 

Ti mporarv mca.l.«s ! thnn; in ist yen. ..I srowth ■ • • 

* 1 lh<me in the ist ycrir c»i i^ov\th (new meadows) . 


Grass - 


1 annmil 

- ^ mixed 

Onirrigattd permanent meadows 
Irrigated penuanotit meadows . 
Pcruiannit luwtnrcs .... 


Pr duct. on, 

^ cxclndin^: thosf in ist year of ^»)wlh. . (ooo centals) | 

Ttmixmiry mta'iOW.s year of Krjnvth (tu v/ meadows) (ooo centals) 

' (ooosh.tons) I 

Total ... I f I 

( (000 $h. tons) ! 

Grass fooo centals) i 

(000 sh. tons) 

f.fnirrigated permanent meu(i<iws looo centals) I 

(ooo sh. tons) j 

Irrigated permtwent meadow’s ; fooo centals) | 

, (000 .sh. tons) 1 

V'ermanent iJa.stures (cxkj centals) i 

(000 sh. tons) I 

Access<jry forldcr production (ooo centals) i 

(ooo sh. tons) ! 



4.278 

101.5 

1.4 48 

: 1 .228 

1 18.4 

5,785 

5,m 

105.3 



...... 

7:m 


— 

:J.403 

j 8.418 

99.7 

850 

H48 

100.8 

11,127 

1 11,182 : 

100.0 

3:W,508 

i 205,541 : 

1 116.1 

11,930 

1 10,277 

24,189 1 
1,209 I 

' 19,200 1 

1 960 1 

[ 126.0 

262,787 \ 

224,744 1 

[ 118.9 

u,m j 

11,267 \ 

41,811 i 
2.091 i 

87,824 ( 
1,866 1 

I ri2.<> 

78,885 1 
8,942 1 

68,174 i 
8,409 1 

1 11.5.6 

.*)«,476 

52.640 1 

[ J07.8 

2,824 

2,m J 

08,877 

60,775 I 

1 105.1 

8,194 

3,0.89 j 

106,526 

96,289 ] 

1 110,6 

.5,326 

4,814 j 


Canada: Area and production of fodder crops in 1930 were as follows: 

Percentages 


Crop 



Average 

1939 

Average 

1930 

1939 

193438 

~ JOO 

=Tr 100 



Area (ooo acn.:s) 




Turnip, mangolds, etc. . . 

226 

205 

199 

1 10.0 

113.6 

(kaiii hay 

1,798 

>.f>47 


log. 2 

99.2 

Hay and clover 

1 0,6 1 8 

10,560 

9,900 

J00.6 

107 3 

Alfalfa . 

744 

799 

742 

93' I 

100.2 



Production. 




Turnips, mangolds, etc. : 






(ooo centals) 

41,064 

36,228 

38.394 

M3’3 

107.0 

(ooQ sli. tons) . 

WS 

1,81 1 

1,920 


{sec over) 



Crop 
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Average 

Percentages 

1929 Avert ge 

1930 

J929 

Production. 

1924-28 

100 

100 

Grain hay : 

(000 centals) 

(ooo sh. tons) . 

63,180 
3.1 50 

41,980 

2 ,o <)9 

88,392 

4,420 

1.50 5 

71-5 

Hay and clover ; 

(000 centals) 

327.940 

316,660 

3^1.462 

J03.6 

105-3 

(000 sh. tons) . 

16,397 


i 5..‘>73 



Alfalfa : 

{000 centals) 

(000 .sh. tons) . 

32,800 

1,640 

36.700 

'.835 

F>,-68 

89.4 

90.4 


The corrcs|)onding figures for fodder maize were given in the bulletin of last month. 

Palcstinii : The first cut of bersim in unirrigated land is being made, and second 
growth is well forAvard on irrigated lands. Condition is excellent. 

(Telegram of 4 March) : Crop condition of bersim {Tnlolium alexandvimim) 
on I March was <K) against roo on i Febniary last and 1 March 1930 


LIVESTOCK AND DERIVATIVES 

International trade in butter and cheese in 1930 and the distribution of the 
imports into the principal countries of import according to origin (i). 

Trade in dairy products in 1930 has been confronted with especially serious diffi- 
culties. On the one hand jjroductioil has increased in consequence of the growth and 
improvement of dairy f anus and thanks also to generally favourable w^eather conditions. 
On the other hand consumption decreased owing to the continued growth of unemploy- 
ment in the consuming centres as w^ell as to the general economic crisis. These circum- 
stances were reflected in the fall of prices. The weakening of butter prices in 1930 was 
very marked. 


I. — Export of butter from the principal exporting countries. 
(thousand lbs) 


COVNTKIKS 

1 1930 

1929 

CorrNTRXKS 

■w 

1929 

Denmark 

:i72,582 

3,50,5,36 i 

Finland 

37,699 

36,697 

NcwZealaml 

209p881 

186,189. ' 

Estonia 

31,085 

27,377 

Australia 

J2fl..125 

102,956 i 

Poland (with Dauzig) .... 

26,676 

33,290 

I'^theilands 

1)2.874 

104,279 ; 

1 U. S. S. R 

; 26,015 j 

65,998 

Sweden 

58,864 ; 

' 5i,895' j] 

1 lyithwanitt 

26,314 

9,039 

Irish Free State . . , . . 

. ! 58,864 

62.832 |i 

1 France 

12,126 1 

16,766 

Ar^tina 

. 1 48,943 j 

37.479 1 


1 ' 


J^atvla 

. 1 40,565 i 

32,629 1 

1 Total . . . 

I 1,158,312 j 

1,100,811 


(x) Export trojn U, S. S. R. during Unt thrw months U c«tinu»t«*d at 8,8x8,520 Ibi. 


(i) For the development of inteniational trade in butter and cheese from 1 )22 to 1929 see the 
“ Honfhiy Crop Report and Agricultural Statistics ”, 1930, No. 3, 
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I. Exports of butter and cheese from the principal exporting countries. — As appears 
from the following table, the export of butter from New Zealand and from Australia 
rose during last year to very considerable proportions. Butter from these countries 
was sold at particularly low prices and weighed heavily on the market. Denmark 
exported much greater quantities in 1930 than in the previous year while exports from 
the Soviet Union seem to have diminished by tt^ore than half. In all, exports of butter 
from the countries imder review grew by at least 44 million lb. 

Cheese exports in 1930, as far as the most important coimtries of export are concern- 
ed, showed a tendency to fall off. The export trade of Canada in particular was in 1930 
greatly depressed. Weather conditions in Canada, as in North America generally, 
owing to prolonged drought in summer and autumn, were not so favourable to dairy 
production as in other regions of production. 

From this, as from the falling off in the cheese deliveries of Montreal, a decline in 
production may be deduced. For cheese of Italian origin market conditions at the begin- 
ning of the second half of 1930 were relatively favourable. Cheese exports from Italy 
rose with the from time to time satisfactory foreign demand. New Zealand also was able 
to increase its cheese export, which attained a level not far below that of the Netherlands. 


II. — Export of cheese from the principal exporting countries. 
(Thousand lbs.) 


Countries 

1 1 

1929 II 

Countries 

1 1930 1 

I02(> 

Netherlands 

20fi,794 ' 

211,204 

Switzerland 

65,918 

69,666 
40, .565 

New Zealand 

201,944 : 

197, .'>35 

France 

39,022 

Italy 

HO, 91.0 i 

71,871 1 

Uenmark 

12,566 

U,55l 

CiUiada 

67.021 . 

93,035 i 

Totalc . . . 

1 674,175 

698,427 


II. Imports of butter into the principal countries of import. — For the international 
trade in butter Great Britain and Germany are by far the most important markets ; 
the British market above all is of the highevSt significance. Despite the difficult econom- 
ic situation this market show^ed an increased absorptive capacity in the past year, while 
the quantities taken by C^miany showed a falling off. Compared with 1929, Belgimn 
and Luxemburg more than doubled their imports of butter, which had since 1923 un- 
dergone a severe contraction. Canada, wliich only a few years ago was a large exjjorter, 
further increased its import in 1930, due to the already mentioned relatively mifavourable 
weather conditions under wliich dairy farming laboured also in 1929. On the wffiole, 
the imports of the principal countries of import as well as the exports of tlie principal 
countries of export therefore increased. 


III. — Import of butter into the principal importing countries. 


Yi:ab.s 

Great 1 
Britain 
and Northern 
! Ireland 

1 

! 

Germany i 

! 

' { 
Canada 

1 

! Belgium 

1 Luxemburg 

Switzerland i 

j 

! 

Franctr I 

Total 

1930 • < 

1929 

764,786 : 
716,505 ' 

293,657 1 
296.302 

** (Thou.^und lbs.) 

38.581 ! 22,487 i 18,739 i 

35,935 1 9.480 16,765 j 

13,007 i 
0,700 i 

1,151.257 

1,084,677 


Th6 pronounced changes in the production of the leading butter-exporting countries 
in the postwar years have led to considerable modifications in the sources from which the 



leading importing countries obtain their supplies. These modifications will now be 
considered first for Great Britain and Northern Ireland and then for Germany. 

From the abov^ table it is apparent that Denmark maintained the first place in the 
supply of the British market with butter and that the quantities from that country in- 
creased steadily during the period from 1925 to 1930. The second and third places are 


IV. — Countries from which butter is imported into Great Britain and Norihem Ireland' 

(Thousand lbs) 




1930 1 

i ' 

1929 

1 1928 

1927 

1 19^6 

1 t9=5 

Total imports 

of which from 

Northern Piurope : 

Denmark 

Sweden 

Finland 

Norway 


1 Y64,Y84 ; 

i 

; 259,675 

; :11.5J42 

1 26,152 ; 

7I6.494 

246.851 

27,810 

26,102 

618 

684»652 

i 225,797 
19,664 
22,275 
48 

651,684 

223.414 
18, .587 
22,980 
21 

1 651,710 

i 

! 218,527 
! 17,256 

20,898 
i 286 

655,564 

185,702 

9,121 

19,006 

428 


Total . . . 

... 

301,441 

: 267,784 

26.3,002 

1 251,967 

: 214,257 

Eastern Europe (including tlie U. S. S. R.) : 

U. S, S. R. . 

Estonia 

Eatvia 

Poland (iiicludiug Daiuig) 

Uthuania 

18.531 , 

i 

" * 

32,515 

12.346 

9,071 

7.771 

1,441 

37.660 

8,686 

5,001 

3,246 

157 

39,247 

6.755 

4,190 

1.717 

55 

1 

! 29 , .377 

i 6,572 

i 6,744 

i ‘ 1,579 

1 22 

32,729 

1 2,384 

2,941 
11 
33 


Tfdal . . . 


03,144 

55.350 

51,964 

44,294 

; 118,098 

Western and Central E'uroiie : 

Irish PYei- State 

Netherlands 

loanee 

Germany 


58.438 

9.979 

79(1 

63.412 

J 4.539 
5,006 
1,141 

62,627 

14,498 

7,780 

340 

65.686 

19,066 

7,391 

138 

55,579 

16,850 

3.357 

I 318 

45.148 

8.516 

3,472 

18 


Total . . . 


84,008 

85.245 1 

92,281 

76,104 

57,154 

North America : 

United State.-* 

Canada 



8 

1 

241 
184 ' 

75 

47 

i 621 

, 7,124 

1,326 

18.203 


Total . . . 


i) 

425 ; 

122 

i 7,645 

19,529 

Countries of the Soutlieni Hemisphere : 

New Zealand 

Australia 

Argentina 

Union of South Africa 

175,851 
106,574 
46,385 ; 

146,025 

86.035 

33,922 

1,357 

136,895 

97.763 

40,994 

140,277 

54,737 

47,046 

129,230 
84,234 
i 57, .590 

1 58 

140,609 

130,059 

54,264 

656 


Total . . , 

i . 

267,339 

275,652 i 

242,060 

i 271,118 

1 325,588 

Total from British Empire . . 
Total from other countries . . 



... 

297,085 
419,409 j 

297,638 

387,114 

260,861 1 
390,823 1 

276,368 

376,342 

834,799 

320.765 




Percentages (TotiJ imix)rtrt =- 

100) 


British Empire 

other countries 


z 1 

41.5 

58.5 

43.5 

56.5 

40.0 

eo.o 

42.4 1 
57.6 1 

51.1 

48.9 


occupied by New^ Zealand and Australia ; while the import from the former also grew that 
from Australia showed a slight decline. 

These countries together shipped to Great Britain last year about 23 million lb. of 
butter more than Denmark, while the imports from Denmark in 1929 as in 1927 and 
1926 exceeded those of New Zealand and Australia together. Of the remaining ex- 
ix)rt coimtries the Irish Free (State and Argentina played, as before, a notable i)art in the 
supply of the British market. It may be noted that, amongst the Northern European 
countries after Denmark Sweden especially but also Finland were able to exix>rt great- 
ly increased quantities t6 Great Britain. The Eastern European countries also increased 
their exports of butter to that market very considerably in the same period. On the 
othd* hand, the import into Great Britain from the Soviet Union has since 1928, and 
especially last year, diminislied. 
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In Western and Central Europe, besides tlie Irish Free State, only the Nltherlands 
is to be taken into account in the supply of butter to the British market, considering 
the large quantity of butter produced and the proximity of the Netherlands to that 
market, its exports to Great Britain are remarkably small. From Nortli America 
Great Britain has in recent years taken scarcely any butter. 

The proportion of the growing butter import of Great Britain obtained by British 
Empire countries since 1925, when it was rather more than half, has, it will be seen, di- 
minished. 

This is explained on the one hand by the diminished import of Australian butter and 
the disappearance of Canada as an exporting country, on the other hand by the pronounc- 
ed growth of production in Northern Europe. In 1930, however, the proportion from 
the BritivSh Empire should have been considerably greater than in 1929. 

With rcvSpect to 1925 the butter imports of Germany also have considerably increased. 
I^om the following table it will be seen tliat the part played by the oversea countrfes, 
in supplying Germany is, in opposition to that played in Great Britain, very limited and 
has since 1925 undergone considerable diminution in importance. 


W — Countries from which butter is imported into Germany, 
(Thcusiud lbs) 



1930 

1929 

1928 


1926 

J 925 

Totai. imports 




238,686 

215,586 

! 

212 , M 6 

0 / u'htch from 






KorOierti IJurope : 

Denmark 

96,918 

97,017 

88,988 

74,953 

67,380 

76,185 

Sweden 

24,597 

24,714 

16,744 

16,647 

10.207 

9.030 

Finland 

11,400 

9,837 

6,887 

8,675 

7.035 9.240 

Norway 

46 

84 

— 

22 

22 

7 

Total . . . 

132,961 

131,662 

112,619 

100,297 

84,644 

94,462 

liastern Europe (including the U. S. S. R. ); 
l,atvla 

32,856 
^ 19,903 

25,073 

24,200 

18,1 73 

19,438 

12,346 

Estonia . 

15,223 

16, 010 

12,901 

11,371 

lliOlO 

Poland (including Danzig) 

15,887 

28,069 

20,267 

12,399 

9,526 

1,003 

I,athuania 

12,582 

8,916 

4,630 

4,032 

3.891 

1,761 

U. S. S. R 

6.912 

13,927 

19.683 

14.425 

11,978 

15,781 

* Total . . . 

88^140 

86,208 

84,790 

61. 9.30 

56,204 

41,901 

Central Europe : 







Austria 

3,217 

1,107 

454 

320 

.540 

271 

Hungary 

2,284 

1,023 

357 

258 


15 

Czechoslovakia 

' 796 ! 

! 717 

1.168 1 

234 

146 

260 

Switzerland 

i 298 1 

670 

163 

196 

187 

298 

Tfitnl . . . 

I 6 , ,595 

I 3,524 

2,142 1 

1,008 

873 

839 

Western Europe : 



i 




Netherlands 

1 62,617 1 

72,213 

2,075 

73,.505 i 

68,970 

66,875 

61,011 

Belgium-Euxcmlmrg 

1,517 

2,877 j 

2,231 

2,099 

089 

France 

66 

55 

847 : 

1,814 

24 

81 

Great Britain 

15 

— 

66 1 

13 

18 

1,907 

Irish Free State 

— 

4 

16! 

29 

33 


Total . . . 

64,115 

74,347 

77,310 1 

73,057 

69,049 

63,888 

North America : 







United States 

87 

. 11 

4 ! 



18 

381 

Canada • 

1 

2 ! 

106 

165 

2,383 

Total . . . 

37 

n 

6 1 

106 

183 

2,764 

Countries of the Southern Hemisphere : 

New Zealand 

1,182 

;i5 

79 

26 

262 

1,817 

Argentina 

430 

62 

337 

994 

1,496 

1,107 

Australia 

44 

886 

1,667 i 

1,210 

2,760 

6,086 

Total . . . 

1,656 

463 

2,08» 1 

2,230 

4,617 

8,910 


Germany, like the United Kingdom, receives its largest quantity of butter from Den- 
mark ; the Netherlands takes second place, exporting its butter over the eastern fron- 
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tier. For the remainder, the German market is chiefly supplied by the coimtries of 
northern and extern Europe ; butter imports from these countries* have generally shown 
a large increase during recent years. The share of Poland in the supply, however, de- 
creased considerably in 1930 and that of the U. S. S. R. had already begun to decline in 
1929. Of the central European count|ies Austria and Hungary have recently placed 
steadily increasing quantities on the German market, although these quantities are 
still relatively small. Imports of butter into Germany from the Netherlands have slight- 
ly decreased in recent years but in 1930 still remained above those of 1925. Canada, 
wliich in 1925 marketed 2,383,009 lbs. in Germany, has been gradually completely elim- 
inated as an exporter to Germany, as to Great Britain during tlie period under conside- 
ration. 

Canada at present leads all butter importing countries other than Great Britain 
and Germany ; its constantly increavsing requirements have been met principally by 
shipments from New Zealand and Australia. Belgium and Luxemburg are principally 
supplied by the Netherlands and Denmark. In 1930, the .shares of these two coun- 
tries in the total imports of the Economic Union of Belgium and Luxemburg were 
about equal and represented about 75 %. Danish butter has recently found an increa- 
sing outlet on the Belgian and French markets and has maintained its i^redominance 
on the Swiss market. 

III. Cheese imports in the principal cheese importing countries. — As in the case of 
butter imports, the most iniiiortant cheese importers are (ireat Britain and Northern Ire- 
land and Germany. Variations in the turnover of cheese on the British and German 
markets showed last year a certaui resemblance to those which occurred in the butter 
trade, the British market having absorl)ed larger quantities in comparison with 1929 . 
and the German market smaller quantities. With reference to the other important con- 
sunxing countries, the United States also imported less in 1930 corre.sponding to the 
higher tariff barrier, while France and Belgium and Luxemburg imported more. 


VI. — Imports of cheese into the principal importing countries. 


Ykar.“ 

Great j 
Britain and i 
Northern j 
Ireland 

Germany ; 

United 

States 

1 

France 

I Belgium - 

j lyUxenUmrg 

1 

Tc-Uil 

1930 

19^9 ; 

348 ,r»fi 2 1 

335,324 

ISTmW.) 1 
146.608 

Thousand ];ound.s 
68,344 i Of), 478 

76,280 1 52,240 

51,147 1 

; 46,518 ' 

671,090 

6.5(S079 


Wile the total export of cheese from the principal exporting countries has dimi- 
nished fairly considerably the total import of cheese in the principal importing coun- 
tries has increased during the last year as may be seen from the above table. This 
striking phenomenon is explained by the fact that part of the quantities exported at 
the end of 1929 by distant coimtries is not included in the import statistics of the consum- 
ing countries until tlie beginning of 1930. The retrogressive tendency of international 
trade in cheese is not yet indicated by the import figures whereas it finds expression in 
those of export. 

In attempting to express the importance of the dilf erent countries of supply of the 
British and German markets, on the basis of the tables given below relating to the origin 
of the quantities of cheese placed on these markets, it is obviously necessary not to lose 
sight of the fact that these quantities vary ^eatly according to the quality and value of 
the cheese in question ; in this connection it is impossible to enter into detail with 
respect to such diflerences in the product. 
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VII. — Countries from which cheese is imported into Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 

(Thousand lbs) 



1030 

1939 

192S 

1927 

1926 

1925 

Totai. imports 


* 

335,S3!e 

3M,88Y 

836, m 


341, 6&4 

0/ t&hich imDorts from 







Northern Europe : 







Denmark 


721 

1,020 

991 

889 

645 

Finland 


168 

245 

288 

324 

58 

Norway 


42 

13 

12 

19 

16 

Total . . . 


931 

1,278 

1,241 

1,282 

614 

Western Eurotx: : 





k 


, Netherlands. 

20, .505 

21,920 

25,501 

25,539 

21,279 

15,891 

France 


2.907 

3,087 

2,298 

2,163 

1,882 

Belgium 


392 

129 

399 

176 

164 

Irish Free vState. 


222 

262 

265 

467 

565 

Total . . . 


25,441 

29,069 

28,.501 

24,085 

18,482 

other Europeau countr. (includ. the C.S.S.R.) : 







Italy 

16.201 

14,786 

1.5,850 

15,839 

15.815 

18.022 

Switzerland 


4,478 

3.770 

3.201 

3,156 

1 ,879 

German V 


813 

178 

111 

283 

1.57 

r. S. S.k. 


' 138 

88 

i 1 

! — 

i 

Total . . . 

i 

19,715 i 

19,886 

1 19.152 ! 

1 19,254 

20,058 

North America ; 




i 



Canada 

75,950 

81,011 

103,044 

1 94,519 1 

118,3.54 

’ 140.312 

United States 

486 

800 

610 

1,925 

1 1,478 : 

2,003 

Total . . . 

76,436 

81,811 

103,654 

96,444 

: 119,832 

142,815 

(Oceania : 







New Zealand 

219,621 

201,733 

174,089 1 

180,529 

167.653 

155,848 

.Australia 

5,361 

5,564 

8,262 I 

8,975 

5.262 i 

9,055 

Total . . . 

224,982 

207,297 

182,351 1 

184.504 

172,915 1 

164,903 

Total Briti.sh Countries 


288,652 

285,670 1 

279,446 i 

291,748 : 

30(5,032 ' 

Total other Countries 


46,780 

.50,917 I 

50,851 ! 

45,826 1 

41,022 



Percentages (Total imports t(x>) 


Total British Countries , 


86.0 

84.9 

84.6 

86.4 

88.2 

Total other Countries ' 


14.0 

15.1 

1.5.4 

13.6 

11.8 


jSote : The data for the years 1925 to 1920 refer to liard-jM-es-sed cheese and only to both soft and hard-pressed 
chee.se for those countries furnishinn a larye proportion of soft cheese to Great Britain, namely France and Switzerland . 


The cheese import of Great Britain has not greatly hicreased since 1925. New Zea- 
land is of quite predominant and increasing importance for cheese imports on the British 
market. Canada, which in 1925 still exported to Great Britain nearly the same quantity 
of cheese as did NewvZealand, in 1930 could only dispose on the British market of about 
a tliird of the quantities sliipped by its greatest competitor. 

The Netherlands and Italy are of much smaller importance as exporters of cheese to 
Great Britain but are still far ahead of Australia and Switzerland ; Northern and Eastern 
Europe, are comparatively negligible from tliis point of view. The British countries 
therefore contribute a very large part of the cheese supplies of the United Kingdom. 

The figures given above demonstrate that the share of British countries in the total 
imports of tlie United Kingdom has slightly decreased since 1925. This may be ex- 
plained on the one hand by the f aft that the decline in imports from Canada and Austra- 
lia has not been compensated for by the increase in imports from New Zeland and on the 
other hand also by the increase in deliver!^ on the British market By the Netherlands 
and Switzerland. 

With regard to cheese supplies, the German requirements, in contrast to the situa- 
tion in Great Britain, are only covered in very small part by overseas deliveries. 
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VlII. — Countries from which cheese is imported into Germany. 


(Thousand lbs.) 




! 1930 

I 1929 

1928 1 

1927 

1936 

1925 

Total imports 

of which imports from 
Northern Europe : 


1 137,459 

146, 579 

1 

11,029^ 

158,742 

141,348 

i«e,M2 

Denmark 


11,255 

,1.3,629 

10,188 

14,246 

■ 18,422 

Finland 


4..524 

4,991 

3,772 i 

7,571 

6,638 

10,708 

.Sweden 


; 527 

.313 

57 ■ 

.560 

536 

571 

Norway 


258 

150 

42 ; 

7 

2 

9 

Western l^uroiie : 

Total . . . 

: 16,564 

19,092 

15,500 

18,326 

21,422 

29,710 

Netherlands 


85, .*194 

90,4.34 

80,694 ! 

9.5,787 

80.775 

77,224 

France 


! 2.747 

4,202 

.5.126 : 

3,913 

3.713 

4,894 

Great Britain 


2, .568 

3,384 

3,181 , 

3,086 

807 

866 

Belgium Luxembour^j. . . . 


1 344 

403 

.553 

600 

789 

1,687 

Central and Southern Europe : 

Total . . . 

91,053 

98,423 

89,554 i 

103,386 

86,084 

84,671 

Switzerland 


i 12.187 

15,43.5 

14,775 ! 

21,751 

19,833 

22,452 

Italv 


4..343 

3,139 

I 4.504 , 

3.195 ; 

2.158 

2,251 

7.449 

Czechoslovakia 


3..300 

1,521 

1 J.79<» 

3.183 

1,299 

Austria 


2,196 

1,885 

1.898 

961 : 

970 

805 

Hungarv 


i 1,830 

1.2tK> 

1,149 

1.620 

710 

761 

Yugoslavia 


! 31 i 

31 

128 : 

141 ^ 

216 ! 

117 

Eastern Europe (iucluciinK V. S 

Total . . . 

S. R.) : 

23,887 

23,310 

24,214 

.30,851 

‘ 26,138 j 

32.883 

Poland (including Danzig) . 


3.576 

3.210 i 

3.41.5 

3,497 1 

3.986 1 

2.4.56 

Lithuania 


J..559 

1,226 : 
154 

1,693 

J.477 

1.389 1 

2,310 

T,atvia 


425 

.73 

2.58 

97 

397 

r. S. S.R 


245 

869 i 

454 

— 

— 

24 

Estonia 


29 

49 ; 

11 

174 : 

282 

615 

Extra-Eurojx'an Countries : 

'I'otal . . . 

5.834 

5,508 : 

5,646 

5.406 , 

5,7.54 

5,802 

New Zealand 


: •">" 

40 j 

42 . 

31 ' 

4 

40 

Canada 


40 

97 i 

.500 

699 

1,.583 

6,098 

United States 


1 •* 

1 

33 

2 

337 

3,693 


Total . . . ‘ 

101 

208 1 

575 

732 

1,924 

9,831 


Compared with 1925, the total imports of cheese into Gennaiiy shows a compar- 
atively large decrease. Imports from the Netherlands form by far the largevSt proportion 
and have increased since 1925, decreasing slightly, however, in 1930. During last year, as 
in every year following 1926, the Netherlands furnished a qi^antity exceeding one half 
of the total German import of cheese. {Switzerland and Denmark represent for 
Germany the most important sources of supply of cheese after the Netherlands ; the 
quantities wliich they supplied to the German market decreased compared with 1929 
and vStill more compared with 1925, The imports of cheese from Finland and Italy and 
also from France have also declined considerably since 1925. Some countries of Central 
Europe as well as Poland and Great Britain have, on tlie cotrary, increased their exports 
to Germany, Imports of cheese from North America have been reduced to a minimum. 

Of the other principal cheese importing coimtries the United States covers its needs 
chiefly by imports of Italian clieese representing about one half of the total cheese 
imports of the United States; Italy has improved its predominant position on 
this market in recent years at the expense of its greatest competitor, Svsitzer- 
land. About one half of the French cheese imports are derived from the Netherlands ; 
:^he remainder is mostly imported from Italy, tlie smaller proportion being furnished by 
Switzerland. The latter two countries have markedly developed their exports to 
France during the last few years. The Netherlands retains a predominant and steadily 
.strengthening positibnon the Belgian market. Smaller quantities of cheese imported 
into Belgium and Luxemburg, are obtained principally from France and Switzerland, 

• E. P. - 



Condition of livestock and derivatives. 

Belgium : Health is gcK)d. 

Irish Bree State: Stocks of fodder, roots and homegrown grain are adequate to 
meet normal demands until the end of the season. Milk yields in February were below 
normal 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland : In England and WalCvS demands on winter 
keep were heavier during February but not abnormal and it is usually anticipated that 
supplies will be quite adequate until the spring. In Scotland pastures are general^ 
in poor condition and fodder supj)lies have now^ been exhausted in many districts ; tur- 
nips have not kept well in some areas ; there are, however, plentiful supplies of con- 
centraled feeding stuffs though not of wheat bran. In Northern Ireland the supply of 
homegrown foodstuffs is generally regarded as adequate, though in some aieas there, 
too, rt)ots are reported to be scarce. 

Milk yields were u.sually maintained but both in h'ngland and Wales and in Scot- 
land showed a tendency to fall in some districts. 

Hungary : On February 20, the condition of livestock was satisfactory. 

Canada: The production of wool in Canada in 1930 is given as 21,016,000 lbs. 
against 20,283,000 in 1929 and 17,382,000, the average for 1924-28 ; percentages : 103.6 
and J20.9. This estimate is based on the total number of sheep and lambs in Canada 
including tho.se on the Indian reserves as publi.shed in our Januar\^ bulletin. In arriv- 
ing at the total it is assumed that the average fleece for sheep weighs 7 14 lbs. and for 
lambs 3 14 lbs. 

United States : The favourable conditions which have persisted throughout the win- 
ter were continued during the last w eek of February ; to date there have been practically 
no reports of lo.s.ses or .serious shrinkages and in some sections feeding has been very 
light. Over most of the great western grazing area livestcck were doing w^ll and lamb- 
ing was progressing satisfactorily. 


Livestock in Poland. 

The estimate of numbers of livestock on agricultural farms (excluding tliose belong- 
ing to the army) which, since 1929 has been made every year on June 30, gave the fol- 
lowing results in 1930 compared with tlie preceding year : 


CLAaSlFICATION 

1930 (i) 

1929 

Cl..<\S.SIFICATK)?I 

1930 (ri 

1939 

Horses f total 

I’nder i year of agf . . . 
From I to 3 years of ase , 
From 3 to 4 years of age . 
Ov'er 4 years of age ... 
Cattle, total ... .4 

Under i year of age , . . 
From I to 3 years of age. 
Over 3 years of age . . , 

i,0U5,UI 

283,970 

286,630 

262.616 

3.261.935 

1,496,131 
2,05i>,‘>96 1 
5,83?,47l 

4.0Uj:i4 
279,463 
288; 120 
290.024 
3,189,118 
9,0Sii,749 
1,414,124 
2,123.143 
5.519,482 

Fig.r, total 

Under 6 month.s of age 
; From 6 to lo months of 

age 

10 months old and over 

i 'sheef} and goats, total ( 3 ) 
under i year of age ... 

1 year old and over ... 

3,143,920 

1 1.370,784 

1,503,894 

1 

2,717,068 

1,034,276 

1 622.792 

1 

4.828,641 

2,300,224 

1.185,472 

1,342,945 

2,523,40^ 

951.537 

1,671,956 


(i) JPreliwiMHO* data. 

^ ***^“^’’ 227,121 of which were under t year of age and 152,849 one year 
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Compared witli 1929, the numbers of all kinds of livestock have increased : by 
24.6 % for pigs, 7.7 % for sheep and goats, 3.7 % for cattle and 1.2 % for horses; pigs, 
sheep and goats having increased most. 

Witli regard to the increOvSe in the number of pigs it should be noted that tlieir num- 
ber in 1929 vshowed a large decrease compared with 1927, brought about by weather and 
economic conditions unfavourable to pig raising in tlie years 1928 and 1929. The fig- 
ures for 1930 again approach those of 1927. 

For sheep the data for 1930 exceed by alx>ut3o % those estimated in 1927 (2,489,947 
against 1,917,699), but it should be borne in mind that tlie two estimates were made at 
different periods : that of 1927 on Sejitember 30 and that of 1930 on June 30 and the lat- 
ter figure refers to the period of the year in which tlie numbers of sheep reach tlieir max- 
imum. 

The livestock numbers of 1930 exceed tliose of 1927 by 9.4 % in the case of cattle 
and by 0.5 % for horses. 

Livestock in Argentina. 

Iti the Bulletin of last llecembcr were published the preliminary estimates of the 
numbers of livestock in Argentina on J uly 1, 1930 ; these d.ata l)eing, liowever, inconii)lete 
as they did not cover the wliol<! of the country and did not refer to all kinds. Comjihde 
data are now available and are given below together with the census results for 1914. 


Year 

Cattle 

Shceii 

Horses 

SwiiK* 

Goals 

ASSt'S 

uud mules 

Poultry 

1930 . 

. ^ 2 , 2^2 

•44.4 J 3 

9.858 

3.769 


1 .039 

37.323 

1914 . 

. 25,867 

43,225 

8.324 

2,901 

4 . 3^5 

825 

24,691 


A comparison of the two series of figures shows that an increase has taken place 
of all kinds. The largCvSt increase is for cattle, the number of which is 6,345,000 head 
larger than in 1914. Next, in orrler of extent of increase, come horses, followed by goats, 
slice]) and swine, the numbers of w'hich have increased respectively by 1,534,000 head, 
1,322,000, 1,188,000 and 868,000 over 1914. 

There is also an increase of 214,000 head in the case of avsses and mules. Poultry 
rearing is in full progress of development along rational lines, the increase of 12,632,000 
head representing an increase of more tlian 50^/0 over 1914. 


Livestock in Guatemala. 

In the following table are shown tlie data for livestock (including poultry) in Gua- 
temala according to the census of 1930, compared with tlie estimates for 1928 and 1929. 


DonkejTi 

Years Cattle Hfir.ses and Hides vShcep Goats Pi(;?s Poultry 

1930 4 ^ 0,397 63,117 37^049 183,537 21,413 79,251 359, 960 

1929 . . . . . . 396,162 59,009 34,434 189,020 18,978 72,186 — 

1928 297»793 52»52o 27.154 240,501 23,841 89,363 — 


There is decided tendency to increase in the cases of cattle, horses, donkeys and 
mules, while for sheep there is a continued diminution. The numbers of goats and pigs 
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have also decreased with respect to 1928 though they show a recovery as compared with 

1929. 

As regards sex, age and employment the 1930 census furnishes the following clas- 
sification for cattle and horses : 


Cattle. 


for breeding : 


pedigree .... 

\ male . 

( female 

native : 

j male . 

over 3 years . 

( female 

under 3 years . 

j male . 
female 


for work : 


oxen . . 
calves . . 

for fattening : 
calves 
cows . . 


Horses. 


pedigree .... 

i male . 

1 female 

native : 

t 


( male . 

over 3 years. . 

) female 

under 3 years . 

j male 
) female 


Livestock in Algeria. 


1.14^ 
1 1,227 


47.468- 

167,996 

35.677 

43.238 


29.438 

29 


78,780 

1,400 


51 

79 

34>I52 

19,966 

4.405 

4.464 


The following table gives the variations in tlxe numbers of livestock in Algeria since 
the war compared with 1914. 

The data refer to the spring of the year indicated. 



Ywir 


Sheep 

Goats 

Cattle 

Horses 

Asses 

Mules 

Camels 

Pl«8 

1930 . 



' 7,168 ; 

3,268 

939 

173 

301 

169 

201 

88 

1929 . 



6,196 : 

3,050 

897 

163 

266 

165 

176 

89 

1928 . 



f>,614 

2.020 

887 

164 

279 

164 

178 

89 

1927 . 



5,08» : 

2,652 

849 

162 

275 

164 

155 

96 

1926 . 



6,786 : 

3,126 

3,0.33 

946 

167 

285 

165 

178 

93 

1925 • 



6,171 

892 

161 

282 

101 

176 

89 

^924 • 



r>,883 : 

2,884 1 

894 1 

161 

284 

161 


89 

1923 ■ 



0,397 

2,621 1 

! 794 i 

, 157 

268 

165 

146 

107 

1922 . 



6,02.0 : 

2,862 

8:17 ! 

’ 161 

233 

152 

15.3 

102 

1921 . 



6,3ii3 , 

3,062 

851 1 

162 

246 

166 

160 

114 

1920 . 



7,259 : 

3, .309 

1 873 

1 161 

224 

164 

i 179 

109 

2919 • 



8,616 

3,806 

960 

[ 157 

271 

166 1 

1 204 

126 

1914 • 


. . . j 

9,140 1 

3,794 

1,093 

203 

268 j 

186 

218 

108 
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If excq)tion is made of pigs, tlie number of which continues to decrease, the cha- 
racteristic feature of this table is its illustration of the efforts to bring about a recovery 
in Algerian livestock numbers. For asses and mules the increase has been fairly con- 
stant but while the number of asses has grown rapidly and in 1930 exceeded the pre- 
war %ure, for mules the recovery is slower and their number remains below that of 
1914 ; in the case of horses there was no marked recovery until 1930. In all cases 
there is an increase over the figures for 1919 while the number of asses is greatly 
above tlie pre-war level. 

If the two principal Algerian kinds of livestock are considered, firstly cattle and 
secondly sheep and goats, tliere may be noted, after a tendency to decrease in the years 
immediately following the war, a clearly defined recovery since 1924. The period 
1924-1930 is characterised by considerable mortality in tlie winter of 1926-27, which 
greatly exceeded that previously recorded ; despite this grave loss, efforts at re- 
construction were not discontinued and in four years sheep flocks increased by over 
2 million head, or about 40 %, goats by 23 % and cattle by 10 %. Algerian livestock 
in 1930 nearly reached their numbers in 1920 and in the case of cattle the number also 
equalled tliat of 1919, but still remained below the pre-war level. 

In spite of the mishaps caused by the exceptional severity of the winter in some 
years, and tlie not altogetlier favourable economic conditions, Algerian livestock 
scorns to be progressing well towards reconstruction. 

The winter of 1930-31 dealt a serious below at this reconstruction. Persistent 
drought gave rise to very bad water and feed conditions ; mortality was very high and 
lambing took pface under very bad conditions. It is also probable that there will be 
a retrogression to the numbers of 1927, if not even lower. ThCwSe particularly grave 
crises, which since tlie war have })eriodically affected Algerian livestock, threaten to 
seriously liinder its final reconstruction. 
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TRADE 


Six MONTHS (August i-jiuiuaiy 31) 


Twelve M0KTB8 
(Attgnst i-Jttly 31) 


Expobts I Imports 


1930 , 1931 i 1930 {| 1930-31 i 1929-30 I 1930-31 I 1929-30 |j 1929-30 ! 1929-30 


Exporting Cowntfies : 

Bulgaria 

Hungary 

Lithuania 

Rumania 

Yugoslavia 



United States . . . 

Argentine 

Chile 

India 

Algeria 

Tunis 

Australia 


Thousand centals (i cental = 


Importing Countries: 

Germany 

Austria 

Belgium 

Denmark 

Spain 

^touia 

Irish Free State . . 
Prance ...... 

Or. Brit, and N. Ir. 
Greece ....... 

Italy 

I^tvia 

Norway 

Netherland.s .... 

Poland 

P<-rtugal 

Sweden 

Switzerland .... 
Czechoslovakia . . . 

Japan 

Syria and I,el)anon . 

Egypt 

Union of South Africa 
New Zealand . . . 
Totals . .'. 

Exporting Countries: 

Germany 

Bulgaria 

Hungary 

Poland 

Rumania 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

Yugoslavia 

Canada 

United States . . . 

Argentine 

Algeria 


Importing Countries : 

Austria 

Belgium 

Denmark 

Rstonia 

Finland ...... 

Prance 

Italy 

Latvia 

Lithuania 

Norway 

Netherlands .... 

Sweden 

Switzerland . . . . 


0: 

01 

0 

82 

8271 

31 : 

0! 

876 

66 

9.30 

260 

m 

0 

0 

3,762 

6,345! 

0! 

0 

9,943' 

0 

53 

2' 

0 

0 

249! 

2 

4; 

2 

55 

2 




■ ... ;(i) 

6,270(1) 

187 fi) 

4(1) 

40 

1,279 

40 

"‘33 

"‘826; 

0 

0 

2,760, 

11,283: 

0 

2 

18,298i 

2 

5,766 

2,9061 

9 

24'| 

82,980: 

49,018; 

33 

542' 

93,461 

602 

774' 

4,047; 

891 

596' 1 

26,9651 

35,622; 

6,790 

2,360 

57,274; 

7,885 

5,412, 

7,317; 

1 

— 

: - ii 

16,962 

56,796 

1 

86,845: 


575 

; • • • ''1(2) 

392 (2) 

7:(2) 

o:(2) 

0 

481 ! 

0 

67 

ll' 

677; 1 

1,859' 

234 

1,929: 

1,989! 

2,7681 

3.931 





4.032;ri) 

1,497 (1) 

88(1) 

487! 

3,206' 

546 

“* 31.1 

141 

55 

7il 

o;j 

1,260' 

2,881 

174: 

66i 

3,362; 

99 

9822: 

3,073 

0 

23,634' 

9,112 . 

0; 

0 

24,469! 

0 

46' 

128’ 

1,162 

6,1 40'! 

236i 

2,110 

0,612! 

i 

19,923; 

2,203 

31,725 

0 

0 

417 

350! 

84; 

11: 

2.161 

2,098! 

08^ 

0.455 

216 

101; 

1,305 

1.766^ 

384' 

628 

13,545 

13.180: 

805 

25.779 

0' 

3,5' 

564 

254! 

15. 

97: 

2,213 

1,704' 

128 

2.903 




... ;;(2) 

2.(2) 

4 '(2) 

0,(2) 

1,922 

11 

2,152 

0 

0 

"‘20 

55 

0 

0 

267 

295; 

0 

540 

U 

0 

518 

260. 

18' 

0 

3.649; 

2,983, 

0 

5,547 

0 

472, 

2,762 

966i 

946, 

483 1 

1 7,573 1 

12,886 

8,880 

10,964 

84 

496 

8,203 

7,895 

408 

999 

07,847' 

♦ 63,981: 

1.482 

114,048 




... Ii(i) 

0'(i) 

22 i 

0 <Jj 

5,512 (i) 

5.183 

0 

12,339 


0 

"3,501 

1,2681 

4 

24,242 

0,504 

4 

27,150 

0: 

0 

66 

106 i 

0! 

0 

017, 

776, 

0 

!,.523 

— 

— 

1.39 

132 

! 

— 

1,894' 

1,224 

— 

2.216 

1741 

09, 

2,273 

741:! 

216: 

154, 

9,749: 

33; 

7,500: 

231 

14,936 

77! 

79: 

7 

22! 

1,076 

108 

198 

289; 

331 

— : 

i 

37 

18 

— 

— 

141 

604 

— 

8,732 

0 

00' 

174 

324 i 

24' 

876 

l,007l 

3,172 

1,003 

4.082 

0: 

0 

1,043 

739, i 

0, 

0 

6,367; 

5,073 

0 

9,590 

0 

13 

46 

^20: 

2: 

64 

4,531 ! 

1,883! 

108 

3,602 

— 

— 

1,640 

963. 


— 

5,467; 

6,040 

— 

10.922 




. . . i;(2) 

84,12) 

0(2) 

11 (2) 

61' 

26 

146 




; ... |!{i) 

2i(i) 

7.(1) 

353 (1) 

o;! 

49, 

24 




... !;(2) 

0:(a) 

0(2) 

489 (2) 

1,048:1 


1,080 




• . . i.(3) 

0:13; 

44 (3) 

33 ( 3 ) 

42: 

llkl. 

170 

‘^,864 

2i,3»6 

Rye, 

33,«I3! 115,051 117,053 

— Thousand centals (1 cental 

187,185 164,5M 

= 100 lbs). 

3I2,0M 

316,432 

37, 

083: 

88 

298! 

1,182 

7,0591 

406: 

1,237 

0 

10, .529 

1,922 

37 

71 

0 

q 

637 

9' 

0! 

9 

0 

216: 

134| 

0 

0 

1,067 

1,053: 

0| 

0 

2,919 

0 

276, 

915! 

0 

2 

4,279 

3,770 

0 

131 

7,293 

20 

37' 



... J(i) 

602(1) 

340 '(i) 

0.(1) 

0 

377 

0 

"*108^ 

2 


399 

0; 

814 1 

m 

no 

1,326 

254 

0, 

4: 

0 

26 

4; 

0 

33 

0 

11 

0; 

0 

9 

633; 

99 

0! 

96 

194 

150 

O' 

13; 

— 

— 

46! 

1,20O| 

i 

— 

1,378' 

— 

20! 

13! 

— 

— 

421 1 

712' 

! 

_ 

767 



... 


... (I) 

24! (I) 

26:(r) 

0|(i) 

4 

86 

4 

0 ! 

0! 

130 

iJ 

0i 

Oi 

831 

1,213 

2 

2,857 

7; 

• Oj 

324 

86 

18 

21 

1,362 

522 

7 

983 

0 

o' 

344 

44a 

0 

2 

4,546 

3,326 

2 

6,151 

Oi 

0 

7: 

128 

0 

0 

65 

620 

O' 

1,503 

0; 

0 

18, 

201 

0 

0 

1,210 

2,421 

4 

3,314 

0; 

0 

55 i 

2 

0 

2 

614' 

141 

7' 

181 

O' 

0 ! 

0 

31: 

15 

0 

0 

337! 

64 

0 

324 

0 

111 

2m 

0 

2 

1521 

1,282 

7: 

2,191 

2; 

4 

Oi 

0 

57 

4 


24 

86. 

24 

Oi 

0 

3591 

22u 

0 

0 

1,642 

1,664 

0! 

3,605 

64 i 

20 

9921 

284 

143 

80 

3,371! 

1,606 

90 

2,906 


0 

181 

19^ 

0 

9 

892: 

1,197 

11 

2,240 

0i 

1 

0 

9! 

16 

0 

0 

108j 

106 

O' 

154 

Ynj 

I, Ml 

2,388! 

1 


9,517 

15,879 

i5,tan'j 

15,514 

25,f7a 

28, MS 


(r) (2) (3) See notes page 181. 
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II 

Twelve months 



January p 

Six months (August 

X "January 31 ) 

(August i-July 31 ) 

COUNTRIES 

jj Exports | 

lupoRTs 

Exports 

IMPORTS 

Exports 

IMPORTS 



1930 1 

1931 1 1930 1 1930-31 : 1929-30 1 1930-31 1929-30 jl 

1939-30 

1929.30 

Exporting Countries: 


Wheat flour. — • Thousand centals (i cental = 

100 lbs) 



Germany 

2 

108: 

37! 18P] 

’ 112 

7981 

117{ 

481] 

1,226 

710 

Belgium 

16 

18, 

18: 75 ; 

96 

174 ; 

134 ! 

531 

251 

564 

Bulgaria 

J) 

0 

0^ O.i 

79 1 

7i 

0 

0 

7 

0 

Sputu 



... ; ...'^ il{2) 

15.(2) 

31; ( 2 ) 

0(2) 

0, 

66 

0 

Prance 

536 

218 

40, 11 !^ 

3 , 100 ; 

240 i 

367! 

157i 

3,790 

392 

Hungary 

187 

472 

0 01 

2,822' 

3,699 

O' 

0 

5,664 

0 

Italy 

104 

132 

11 21 

659: 

9631 

88: 

26 

1,400 

93 

Poland 

51 

4 ; 

2 2 ! 

• 373, 

46' 

13: 

22 

154 

35 

Rumania 

i 1 


... i!(l) 

251.(1) 

104 (1) 

0'(i) 

0 

317 

0 

Yttgoalavia 

i' 

13: 

0 O' 

71 

229 

2 ; 

0 ; 

320 

2 

Canada 

i 769 

9851 

4' 13-j 

7,743; 

6,537 

29! 

75 

13,285 

143 

United States . . . 

1 1,852 

2,430 

0 Oj 

13,647 

13,825 

2: 

0 

25,234 

2 

Argentine 

,1 163 

229 


950! 

1,393; 

— 

— 1 

2,381 

— 

Chile 



... . ... 11(2) 

64 (21 

73(2) 

0(2) 

21 

7i 

208 

18 

India 

84 

132, 

0 01 

546' 

667 

2 

1,113 

2 

Japan 

227 

128 

9 42 ! 

1,687 

1,243; 

164 

134 

2,304 

379 

Algeria 



... i|(i) 

185 ( 1 ) 

46 (I) 

18 d) 

31i 

134 

57 

Tunis 

20 

11 ! 

0 Oi 

130 

75 

7 

2 

159 

4 

Australia 

64S 

646 

0 0; 

4,850. 

4,332 

0 

0| 

9,165 

0 

Importing Countries : 










Austria 

0 

O' 

192 276 

2 

2 

1,217 

1,664' 

4 

.3,772 

Denmark 

0 

2 

139 90: 

13 

18; 

899 

739 

31 

1,440 

Estonia 

0 

0 

7 7i' 

0 

oi 

02 

64 

0 

128 

Irish Free State . . 

2 

4 

247 284 1 

24 

31 i 

1,850 

1,819 

64 

8,622 

Finland 

— 

— 

71 40’ 

— 

— ; 

1,365 

1 , 499 ; 

— 

2,487 

Gr. Britain and N. Ir. 

340 

414: 

785 807ii 

2,394 

2.474, 

0,8(55 

0,226 

4.727 

12,48/ 

Greece 


— 


— 

:(i) 

95 (i) 

273 



494 

Norway 

i 0 

0 : 

31 42 

2 ; 

2 

701 

050 

2 

1,376 

Netherlands .... 

15 

31 

370 2l6j 

66 

126 

2,081 

1,166! 

203 

2,700 

Portugal 

— 

— 

U. Oi 

— 

— 

75 

79, 


152 

Sweden 

0 

IT 

2 46| 

2 : 

60 

49 ; 

196 

90 

379 

Oacchoshtvakia . . . 

2 

0; 

26 298! 

9 

7 

2,372 

1 , 790 ! 

13 

3.333 

Ceylon 

1 — 

— j 

37 37, i 

— 

— 1 

254 : 

236 

— 

430 

Java and Madura , . 

— 

— ! 

jl 

— ; 

— ,(i) 

384 :(t) 

399 

— 

5,142 

Indo*Chinu 

— 

— 

... ... 1; 

__ 

— !(i) 

201,(1) 

225 

— 

549 

Syria and Lebanon , ^ 



... :(2) 

2'(2) 

o:(a) 

51 ( 2 ) 

130 

0 

425 

Egypt 



... ' ... :;(i) 

0 (I) 

2!(I) 

1,482(1) 

1,892 

4 

4,729 

Union of South Africa ! 



... 1 ( 2 ; 

4.(21 

111 (2) 

130 (2) 

245 

31 

483 

New Zealand . . . . 1 



... ' ... i:(3) 

O' (3) 

0:(3) 

55 : ( 3 ) 

40 

4 

181 

Totals . . . 1 

5,03»| 

5,988! 

2,028: 2,469 j 

39,896 

3T,115l 

21,I1T 

86,866 

78,358 

48,765 

Exporting Countries: | 

i 

Barley. Thousand centals ( 

I cental 

= 100 lb.«). 



Bulgaria 

1 126 

20, 

0 Oj 

1,025 

229 

0 

Oi 

309 

g 

Spain j 



... :;(2) 

71 ( 2 ) 

461(2) 

0(2) 

4 '' 

1(53 

0 

Hungary 

i " ’ 77; 

103 

0 0! 

467 

l,969i 

0 

O' 

2.368 

0 

Lithuania 

2 

7^ 

0 O' 

9 

20! 

0 

0! 

143; 

0 

Poland 

282! 

070 ; 

0: < O' 

2,141 

3,541; 

0 


5,794: 

2 

Rumania 



... :{I) 

23,680 ji) 

23,235;(i) 

0 d) 

Oi 

31,365 

0 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

' ’ ’ 152 

254: 

0 7! 

2,762 

2,227 

2 

9; 

2,518; 

15 

Yugoslavia 

0 

111 

20; 24: 

11 

227; 

121: 

139 ! 

282 

159 

CanaHft 

1171 

18; 

0 O' 

1,334 

l,127i 

0 


1,2501 

9 

United States . . . 

315! 

276; 


2,862 

6,856: 

— 


8,774; 


Argentine 

483; 

93; 

— — 

1,989 

1,127! 

— 

jj 

2,557 i 

— 

Chile 



... ;;(2) 

196(2) 

130 (21 

0(2) 

01 

897 i 

0 

India 

0 

0 

0 4 

2 

4! 

0 

4'i 

26 

11 

Syria and Lebanon . 



... ,( 2 ) 

212 ( 2 ) 

174(2) 

-,(2) 

9! 

508; 

20 

Algeria 



... I!(i) 

1,041 (X) 

1,735 (I) > 

4!d) 

123 i 

2,202 

130 

Egypt j 


... 

... ii{i) 

2(ij 

57i(i) 

40 (1) 

0: 

128i 

40 

Tunis 

2 

71 : 

53 2i 

167 

2,204 

207 1 

20 1 

2,6521 

63 

Australia 

223 

62 

0 0 

681 

205; 

0; 

0:1 

324; 

0 

Importing Countries: 


! 

! 1 




1 



Germany 

0 

w 

2,617; 16,404 

60 

31 i 

9,480! 

38,486! 1 

1,089 

49,786 

Austria 

0 

8; 

1321 126 

O' 

7' 

1,080! 

9391 

9 

1,65.3 

Belgium I| 

148 

31 1 

1,067 , 745 

205 

081 

5,701 ' 

4,38ll! 

176 

7.867 

Denmark ) 

172 

234| 

1,061 i 174 

764 

1,124: 

9,145! 

7211! 

1,232' 

4,456 

Estonia ; 

— 


0 4' 

— 


13 ; 

36'.| 

— ! 

68 

Irish Free State . . ; 

0 

0! 

111 2 

20' 

24i 

20 ; 

7j! 

261 

333 

r^ce ....... j 

2l 

18j 

739 56 

13 : 

97! 

3,071 

1,047:1 

348 

1,437 

Gr. Britain and N. Ir. 1 

7 

01 

l,929i 1,007: 

18' 

22; 

12,652 

9,145 1 

33! 

14,464 

Greece ] 




— i 

— Id) 

Slid) 

27111 


401 

Italy . . . . . . . ; 

0 

0 

68; 311 

o| 

91 

430 

1231 

9! 

.368 

tatvia 

0 

O' 

15^ 21 

0 

0 

137, 

78i 

Oi 

123 

Norway 

0 

0; 

210 84; 

0 

O' 

650 ; 

361:i 

oi 

752 

Netherlands , . . , j 

78 

110, 

1,559 445 1 

201 

3281 

8,629 

3,864'; 

487i 

7,934 

Switserland. . . . . 

0 

0 ! 

369; 168; 

0 

0 ! 

l,54lj 

1,166:1 

01 

1,918 

... , 1 

2,181 

*,«ii 

I6,4S6| 18,844 

39,913 

66,8881 

53.ml 

66,988! 

«S,6S9j 


(4) (3) Bee notes page x8i. 












JANUAKY 


Six M0J9THS (August I -January 31) 


Twelve kontss 
(Augwt t-Jttly 3x) 


COUNTRIES 

BxpoRia 

Imposts Bzpokts 

1 

! 

IMPOXTS 


Expoaxs 1 

iMPons 


1931 1 

1930 

1931 1 

X 930 II 1930-31 j 1929-30 j I930’3i I 19 

29‘30 

1929-30 1 

X939-30 

Exporting Countries: 



Oats. 

— Thousand centals ( 

I cental 

xoo lbs). 



Germany 1 


1,215 

79 I 

148' 205; 

7,727 

186i 

460 

I 16,246: 

620 

Irish Free State . . : 

29 !' 

62 

13i 

41 181! 

452 

:i28i 

15 

1 661 

121 

Hungary 

2 

33 

92 

0 il! 

531 

29! 

0 

728. 

0 

Lithuania ] 

11 ! 

1,5 

Oi 

0, 80 

31 ' 

ol 

0 

179 

0 - 

Poland 

7l 

117 

0 

2 90! 

739 

Oi 

46 

1 , 803 : 

66 

Rumania 

I 



... |(i) l,I56:(i) 

919 ( 1 ) 

0 ( 1 ) 

0 

1.8:34; 

0 

cimhoslovakia . . . i 

73! 

116 

0 ; 

2, 677' 

802 

4 

31 

1,346 

128 

Yugoslavia I 

Ol 

0 

0 . 

^ 0 : 0 , 

0 

73 

2 

9 

61 

rmiailft 

88: 

13 

0 

4 

I 

8 

365 

229 

710, 

679 

1,182 

United States , , . 

9 

49 

88: 

9 79! 

1,216 

110 

22 

1,576; 

49 

Argentina 

1 , 105 ' 

694 

— 

~ : 0,171i 

2,231 

— . 1 


6,583 i 


Chile ! 

... j 



... |(2) 802:(2) 

161 ( 2 ) 

0|(2) 

0 

622 i 

0 

Algeria 

1 


... 1 

... 1(1) 642(1) 

212 (T) 

86(1) 

108 

6 O 3 ; 

128 

Tunis 1 

13 : 

26 

0 : 

0 359' 

576 

9 ! 

o' 

860 

0 

Importing Countries : 

1 


i 




1 



Austria 

0, 

0 

141, 

192 2 

0 ■ 

906, 

1,327, 

2 

2,707 

Belgium il 

0 : 

0: 

220 

271i 2 

2 

1,911 1 

1,285! 

4 

2,773 

Demnark 

4' 

4 ; 

771 

220, 7 

13 

434! 

946; 

20 

2,800 

Estonia I! 

0 

0 

2: 

2 0 

0 

29: 

20 

0 

106 

Finland ' 

2 

O' 

2 

9; 4! 

0 

60i 

207i 

-1! 

470 

France !! 

2; 

2! 

95; 

99 9; 

11 

1,0211 

1.191! 

77 

1,671 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

9 

15 

798 

644! 37: 

87 

5,443 

4,129 

m 

9658 

Greece 

— 

— 


... j — ! 

- (I) 

0(x) 

112 

— 

207 

Italy 

0 

0 

’ ' ‘ 489! 

11.5 0: 

0 

2,284 

655; 

0 

1,700 

Latvia 

4 


0! 

o' 4 

u 

13 

82: 

163 

99 

Norway 

0 

o' 

0 

0| Oi 

0 

0 

57]: 

2 

170 

Netherlands . . . . ' 

9 

22; 

2711 

367, 31 : 

82 

1,748 

2.070 

1851 

3,728 

Sweden 


7 

68 

123 ; 15; 

35 

498 

838! 

60 

1,290 

Switzerland . . . . ; 



509 ; 

338 0 

0 

2,416 

2,lB7i 

0 ; 

4,398 

Australia | 

111 

2 

0 

o' 42! 

11 

o| 

2: 

49 

4 

Mil . . . ;| 

I; 

1,384 

2.391 

3,674, 

2,616 11,275 

16,150 

17,616! 

16,48r 

88,475 

34, m 

li 



Maize. 

— ‘I'housand centals (i cental 

s: XOO lbs). 




li ; II THRE15 IfONXDS il TWELVE MONTHS 

Exporting Countries : ji I i | (November ^January 31) i (Nov. i-Oct. 31) 

Bulgaria jj 254l 364 oi 0 1,041 i 946 | 0 O: 4,017 0 

Hungary il 42i 681 60i 0, 161: 1,942! 1541 41 3,351 132 

Rumania ; ... ! ... ... j ... I(i) 4,069;(ij 6,46li(i) 0 (i) 0i 28,424 2 

Yugoslavia 602i 899^ 0; 4| 2,447' 8,6631 7 9! 12,013: 33 

United States . . . 71: 421 75! 18 159| 1,246! 3041 84'i 4,303i 708 

Argentina 12,496 6,751 — i — 36,996; 23.2191 — — ! 96,197: — 

Bmdl ... i .. — i — (2) 11 m 2) 132i — ; — L ,828 — 

Java and Madura . ,1 ... ... — ! — (i) 83 (i) Oj — i — l! 1,769 — 

Indo-Chitm ; ... ... — ! ~ (i) 1,316 (i) 96ll — ! — l| 2,339 — 

Syria and Ubanon . ' ... ... ... , ... (2) 13(2) 79|(2) 2(2) o'; 434' 35 

Egypt 1 ... ... ... i ... (I) 0:(t) 2i(i) 16(1) 4j 97j 33 

Union of South Africa ... 1 ... ... | ... (2) 946! (2) 676 (2) 0(2) 0 12,267; 0 

Importing Countries ; i‘ ; ; { I I 

Germany 0! 0 880 2,662 0! 0| 1,786 6,618; 0, ISW 

Austria ;! Oj Oj 417 410: . 0 4j l,202i 1.122' 18i 4,812 

Belgium 62; 29; 1,369 1,155', 106 76 3,657 i 3,415'l 2801 12,908 

Denmark ; 0 : 0 969 747! 0! 0 2,160! 1,588 o! 6,260 

Spain ii ... i ... 1(2) 0,(2) 0(a) 108(a) 686 O! 3.840 

Estonia r. | Q, 0, ^ ^ 0 0 ; (j 

Irish Free State . . ! 0! Oi 657; 629, 0! 0 2,094 1,748 29! 8,047 

Finland I 22! 0 — ; — 51 83; — : 187 

Fiance l 4| 2i 1,537; 1,005 IS! 4 5,884 6,128 46^ 17,867 

Or. Brit, and N. Ir. i 190: 1641 5,3f4 : 8.117 680j 844 14,817 9,989 2,150' 36,806 

Greece' i - j - j ... ... i — ! — (x) 18 (1) 40 — ! 186 

Italy 0 0{ 844; 1,382 2; 2 8,866 3,9l6 7! 15,262 

Norway — — 2121 190 — ; — 807 472 — I 2^676 

Netherlands .... 44 821 3,803: 2,707 1161 126 8309 6,537j 626! 23,206> 

Roland 0 Oj 18; 24| 0 0 77 82] 4! 802 

Portugal — — j 106! 44I — — 780 280' — I 1,442 

Sweden — ; — ; 457 203; — — 1,882 309 — 24i62 

Switserland 0 0 291i 231 0 0 946 769i 0 2,542 

CMChoslovaUa . . . oj Oj 809| 407 0 0 2,256 1,82^ 21 6,443 

Canada ; 0; Oi 392; 547] 4 Ol 1,619 2,846' 4; 7.578 

Ja|»n . j; — — 106; 167 — — 802 877i — : 1,480 

Tunis 0 0, 40| 0 o: 0 110 Oj 2 0 

Totals... 18,765: »,383' 1T,9»0| 13,53»; 47,6«S| 39,761 52,586 46.466 116437; 169461 


(i) (2) See notes page 181. 



— 177 - 




January 


Twelve months (January i-December 31 ) 

COUNTRIES 

Bxpoxis 

IlCPOXIS 

Exports 

IMPORTS ! 

1 


1931 

1930 

1 

*931 

*930 

*930 1 

*9*9 1 

1930 

*9*9 

Exporting Countrie$: 



Rice. 

— Thousand centals (i cental 

= 100 lbs). 

Spain 


... 


1 

(I) 1,105 (I) 

635;(I) 

o:(i) 

0 

Italy 

! 412 320 

0^ 

4 

4,716 

4,308: 

134 

556 

United States. . . . 

879 

324 

44 . 

53 

2,621 

3,933 

293, 

359 

India 

3,276 

3,049 

7 

9, 

57,823 

45 , 149 : 

139 

578 

Indo-China 

— 


24,663 

32,443; 



Siam 

il41 

i677 

— 


20,698 

22,898 

— 

— 1 

Egypt 

Importing Countrus: 



1,206 

1,702 

2511 

359 ; 

i 

Germany 

60 

128 

2311 

251; 

1,694 

2,557 

6,603; 

6,576 

Austria. 

0 

0 

65 

44 

0 

0 

606 

631; 

Belgium 

13 

0 

. 35 : 

77 

9 

26, 

1,047: 

873 

Denmark 

0 

0 

13' 

18 

0 

0 

139 : 

174 

Estonia 


— 

2 I 

2 

— 

— 

35 i 

64 

Irish Free State . . 

0 

0 

4> 

2 

0 

0 

46 1 

49 

Prance. , 

73 

148 

851! 

176 

1,903 

2,399 

5,6601 

5,900 

Gr. Brit, and N. Ir. . 

15 

18 

128! 

176 

218 

262 

2,564 

2,665' 

Greece 

— 


... j 


— 

. — 

6.161 

.547i 

Hungary 

1 Oi 2 

31! 

3l‘ 

9 

81 

388 

620 

Latvia I 

i 0 

0 

16! 

2 

4, 

7 : 

7 

62 

192 

Uthuania I 

1 0 

0 

2: 

0 

0 

31: 

53 

Ncnway 

1 ___ 

— 

llj 

9 

— 

— 

1011 

106 

Netherlands .... 

! 132 

128 

247' 

7li 

2,086 

2,016 

3,563 

3,642 

Poland 

1 ^ 

4 

0 ; 

168; 

126 

66! 

1,177. 

1,241! 

Portugal 

— 

— 

22' 

79. 

— 

— 

941 1 

908 

Sweden 

..... 

~ 

Oi 

0 

— 

— 

1611 

117, 

Switserland 

0 

0 

44; 

26 

0 

0 

408! 

425' 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

0 

0 

44 

57 

0: 

0 ! 

979 i 

1,067| 

VagoslaVla 

0 

0 

40; 

26 

2 

2 : 

6161 

662 ! 

Canada ...... 

0 

0 

71 1 

8{^ 

0 ; 

684 1 
472j(i) 

660, i 

Chile 

— 

— 


... 

— j 

- 1(1) 

441 

Ceylon 

2 

2 

***962 

1,162 

9! 

13! 

10,809; 

11,326' 

Java and Madura. . 




... 

1171 

207i 

.5,487 

7,624! 

Japan 

320 

4 

**'ioii 

401j 

1,262| 

101; 

3,978! 

4,0671 

Syria and Lebanon . 

... 


... j 


(*) 2:(i) 

0(1) 

287i(i; 

2651 

Algeria 



... 


9 ; 

18! 

104; 

951 

Tunis 

0 

0 

2| 

2 

0 

oi 

24 ; 

22 i 

Union of S. Africa. 





(s' 0:(2) 

OK*) 

862,(2) 

743; 

Australia 

11 

7 

... 

4 ! 

9 ' 

71' 

77l 

0(3) 

75 ' 

445; 

New Zealand .... 

... 


( 3 ) 0(3) 

571(3) 

56 i 

Totals. . . 

6,843 

6,TM 

3,456 

***,889; 

119,585 

118,848! 

48,994 

53,896: 


Exporting Countrm: 



Linseed 

Estonia 

0 

0 

O' 

Lithuania 

60 

40 

0 

Argentine 

4,822 

4,475 

— 

India 

108 

117 

0 

0 

Tunis 


0 

Importing Cout^iu: 
Germany 

0 

2 

500 

Belgium 

7 

2 

200 

Denmark ...... 


— 

29 

Spain 

Finland 

0 

0 

*‘*11 

France 

2 

2 

214 

Gr. Brit, and N. Ird. 

0 

0 

462 

Greece 

* . * 



Hungary 

0 

0 ! 

0 

Italy 

0 

Oi 

77 

Latvia 

26 

11 

4 

Norway ...... 


j 

83 

Netherlands .... 

4 

16| 

470 

Poland. 

2 

IT 

4 

Sweden ...... 



9 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

0 

0 

18 

Yugoslavia ..... 

0 

0 

4 

CfUMtl* . . , . . 

0 

0 

0 

United Statea. . . . 



196 

Japan 



9 

Australia. . . . . . 

0 

0 

18 

. . 

5 ,«» 

4,615 

2,298 


Thou.'iiand centals (z cental = xoo lbs). 


0 

55 j 64 


2 

24 

0 

443 

646! 

— 


“ i 

27,216 

.35,700i 

— 

— i 

0 

6,763 

5,6141 

0 

2 ' 

o| 


22 


0 

0: 

265 

26 

84i 

5,194: 

6,967| 

176' 

08 

209 


1,676; 

2,516 

2 

— 

— 


359 

322 

. 1 

r 

— 

(i) 

4i2:(i) 

897: 

0, 

0 

Oi 

79 

176' 

264 

15 

15' 

4,288 

4,722 

148 

9 

9 


6,031 

6,871 

.. ! 

2 

4 


64 ; 

88 

0 

143 

44 ; 

106 

71 

29 

0 

2 


. 1,176 

1,301: 

0 ; 

236 

340 


168 

881! ; 

18' 

— 

— 


357| 

3241! 

1S7,1 

146 

148 


6,617 

7,960! 

0 

81 

822 


150: 

469 

2 

— 

— 


798' 

778; 

7i 

181 

11 


445 

• 624; 1 

0 ! 

2; 

Oi 

121 ; 

130; 


7881 

476 


454j 

769 

QOgfi 

— ! 



7,090' 

13,576' 

0 ; 

1 



120! 

86T 


( 1 ) 0| 

(*) 0 

(I) 

340i(i) 

586! 

1,941' 

24,965! 

43,5691 

34,652, 

48,884 


(rj in) (s) dee notes ps«e z8z 


S 

TW1B.VB UOMTBS 
(January i-Dec. 31} 

Bspoaxs mpom 

1929 1929 



s 


I Twelve montbs (January r-December 31) 


1930 j Z929 


BZKmtS UOPOBXB 


Butter. — (Thousand lbs). 


Austria 

4481 

485: 

2 

13 

4,112 

2,211 1 

546; 

1,098 — 

— 

Denmark 

31,072 

31,070; 

9 

31' 

372,668 

350,620l 

1,389| 

1,424 — 



Bstonla 

1,448 

1,574: 

0 

0 

31,010; 

27,247' 

0 

0 


IrlshWrree State . . 

364 

631 ; 

439 

829 

58,815 

62,886 

3,391; 

4,542 — 



Finland 

3,267 

3,347 i 

0 

0 

37,726 

S6,610l 

71 

2; — 



France 

761 

545 

2,970 

2,222 

12,095 

10,7221 

12,924; 

9,758! 



Hungary 

284 

.534; 

0 

0: 

3,480 

l,19li 

40^ 

143, - 


Latvia 

2,379 

2,928: 

2 

4' 

40,630 

32,624! 

491 

49 — 



Lithuania 

620 

618! 

0 

0 

16,219 

9,004; 

0 

0, — 



Netherlands .... 

!>,022 

6,916' 

933 

417; 

92,894 

104,3261 

4,396 

4,469 — 



Poland 

1,676 

1,720, 

2 

0 

26,714 

33,248' 

29; 

112 — 



Sweden 

4,451 

5,6441 

0 


58,867: 

54,977; 

18: 

24 — 

__ 

U. 8. 8. R 

... 1 

... i 

— 

- |'(4) 

17,229(4) 

40,6751 

— 

— . — 



Argentine 

6,499; 

5,730: 

— 

~ II 

48,866 

§7,547 

— ' 

— ! 



Ittdk 

57j 

601 

20 

22 1 

561 

.5221 

282 

229 — 



Syria and Lebanon . 

i 

i 


... j(i) 

1,916 (i) 

1,951 i(i) 

170 (i) 

216 



Australia 

i‘).::n3! 

13,616! 

0 


126,411 

102,019: 

2 

4 — 



New Zealand .... 

20.1,23! 

32,529! 

— 

— 1 ! 

209,771; 

183.639! 

— 

— I! — 

— 

Importing Countries: j 


1 


l! 

1 

i 

i 

i| 


Germany 

20: 

31 

17,1 10! 

24.7981 

678i 

337 

293,5601 

296,230, — 


Belgium 

168: 

168 j 

3,8661 

1,640 1 

2,648: 

2,877' 

22,412! 

9,569; — 


Spain { 


... 1 


... 1 (i) 

157. (i) 

163 (i) 

324 !(i) 

348 1 

— 

Or. Blit, and N. Irel. ! 

4.170 

2,504 1 

*75,645; 

72,019 

21,028i 

14,839 

764,782! 

716,492 : — 


Greece 

— i 

— 1 



— 

— 

1,420; 

1.637,: — 

— 

Italy : 

49' 

.Sl| 

’“765! 

'“258 

1,843 

1,651 

3,1 15i 

1,909; — 

— 

Norway 

90, 

86i 

26! 

35 

236 

1,191 

1,530 1 

1,3511! — 


Switzerland .... 

0 


1,526| 

1,329, 

42 

159 

18,786: 

1 6,649! 1 ~ 

— 

Czechoslovalda ... 

132 

108 

15 

0 

094 

717 

714; 

836 — 


Canada 

66 

62i 

448: 

7,538 

1,1 79i 

1,400 

38,605! 

35,929!! ^ 



United States . . . ' 

225; 

313i 

no! 

132 

2,967 

3,913 

2,471 i 

2,773!! — 

— 

Ceylon 

— i 

“ i 

60 1 

46j 

— ! 

— 

723! 

736,1 — I 

— 


Java and Madura . . 
Japan i 

Algeria i 

Egypt * 

Tunis 

Totals ... 


Exporting Countries: i 

Denmark . . . ij 

Finland ij 

Italy i 

Lithuania ij 

Norway ; 

Netherlands . . , . li 

Poland !' 

Switzerland . . . . 'i 
Czechoslovakia . . . i 

Yagosiavla 

Canada 

Australia li 

New Zealand . . . . i ; 
Importing Countries', 
Germany. ; 

Austria 

Belgium 11 

Spain 

Irish Free State. . . ji 

Prance !j 

Or. Brit, and N. Iiel. i| 

Greece 

Hungary jl 

Portugal li 

Sweden ....... ji 

United States ... I! 

India 

Java and Madura. . 
^lia and Lebanon . 1 
Algeria ...... 

Egypt 

Tunis ....... 

Totals . . . i 


(1) (4) See notes page z8z. 





... 1 82 

64 

3,232' 

2,2071 




... 



29 

2,417 1 

1,649! 1 


0! 

0 

“*82 

79, is! 

18 

829 

717: 


108,710: 

111,140 

104,078 

111,4081 1, 101,0131 1,135,226 1,186,330! 1,U0,200!! 

— 




Cheese. — (Thousand lbs). 



787' 

1.188 

64 

00; 12,626i 

14,618 

809, 

648' 

»_ 

622 

362 

2 

2 4,683 

4,837 

35 

• 44! 


4,806' 

4,769 

525 

083 80,9741 

71,803 

12,6621 

13,9751 

— . 

187 

116 

0 

0 i,96o; 

1,299 

11! 

111 

— 

I17i 

101 

40 

57 1,380' 

1,347 

7601 

8401 

— 

14,861, 

16,464 

110 

157 206,739! 

211,237' 

1,510' 

1.446 

— 

2161 

1.57 

60 

90| 3,267! 

8,907! 

1,074: 

1,3611 

— 

4.458! 

5,262 

4.52 

386, 66,146 

69,737 

4,2511 

8,487! 



946i 

342 

163 

i9o; 8,274; 

7,060 

2,963! 

3.849 

_ 

29i 

304 

35 

24 4,583; 

4,890 

300' 

379 

— 

917; 

1,562 

84 

108| 00,955: 

92,946 

1,779 

2,103 


527! 

29 

2 

24| 7,273: 

5,136! 

160 

(m 


20,6751 

20,118 

0 

0. 201,868: 

197,552: 

4 

1 


509: 

560 

9,471 

11,643 6,410| 

4,910' 

187,459 

146,670 


425: 

86 

313 

309; 4,432; 

2,028; 

5,637 

6,717 


60 1 

66l 

4,317 

4,2441 8761 

890! 

61,106 

46,458 



... 


... (i) 190! (I) 

60:(i) 

6,167 (i) 

6,io3 


13! 

. . 13! 

“*262 

2051 194 

154| 

2,350 

2,410 

.... 

2,626 

2,853: 

5,492 

4,330, 88,921 

40,600i 

65,524 

62,173 


677i 

783| 

26,136 

37,836 8,927i 

9,976 

348,592 

835,881 





262i 

3551 

2,802 

8,81^ 


11 

4| 

'“37 

44 93 

40! 

886 

647 


. 

' 

— I 

24 

68 — 

j 

1,010 

974| 



— 

77 

132' — 


1,470 

1,420 


m 

196! 

4,123 

5,859! 2,180 

3 , 620 ; 

68,313 

70,38^ 



_ Oj 

132 

128 7 

7i . 

1,133 

1,2871 

__ 

i 



... . — 

i 

1,671 

1,821 






... h) 128 (r) 

196 ( 1 ) 

582(1) 

63a 





212 

1941 

10,397 

8,4m 

.... 

... 1 



60 

123; 

7,563 

6,568 


0| 

0 

“’ 190 ; 

; 134 29 

18! 

1,740 

1 6^ 


53,gOSj 

01^ j 

1 52,007] 

1 66,153 728,647 

740,740! 

738,586 

TSO’lOol 





179 


January 

Six Momss (August i-Jamuiry 31) 

Twbxvs months 
(A ugust i-Juiy 3x) 

!| Expoaxs 

IMFOKTS 

EZPOKTS 

iMFOXTi 


Bxpoaxs 1 

mpoBxs 

r93i 

1930 

1931 

1930 

1930*31 

1929-30 

1930-31 i 1929*30 

1929*30 1 

1929*30 



Cotton. 

— Thousand centals (x cental = 100 

lbs). 



2350 

3,898 

67 

258’ 

24,112 


26,138 

152! 

969 

6,927' 

1,889 

4 

2 


1 

209 


163 

— 1 

— 1 


— . 


... 

— , ' 

— 1 

(2) 168 

(2) 

640 

— ! 

— ! 

l,36l! 


1,728 

1,784 ! 243: 

20| 

7,024 


6,224 

006 i 

176 

15,172' 

600 



... i 


(1) 2,760 

(I) 

3,256 

(I) 0;(1) 

0 

1 

1,3671 

0 

117 

179 

863! 

1,001' 

915 


941 

4,908 1 

5,287! 

1,885! 

8,944 

0 

0 

40 

49, 

Oi 

2 

247 i 

298 

2i 

562 

18 

9 

130; 

181 

71 


64 

785! 

1,027 

106: 

2,037 


— 

16. 

24! 





73 

75' 

— 

146 





(r) 7(1) 

22i(i) 644(1) 

556 

44! 

2,207 

0 

0 

7 

22 

0 


0 

44i 

84 

0: 

130 

0 

0 

13; 

13 

0 


0 

97 

86 

2i 

143 

44! 

46 

855: 

1,043 

289 


302 

4,791 

4,689 

668! 

8,272 

29! 

40 

1,113: 

1,720 i 260 


811 

6,521 

8.206 

769! 

13,181 




... 1 

(1) 0:(I) 

0'(i) 88,(1) 

26 

2; 

68 

— 

— 

22; 

3? — 


— 

1481 

157 

— 

291 

Oi 

0 

430 

580 

2 


4 

1,859: 

2,652 

9 

.5,148 

oj 

0 

4! 

7; 

0 


0 

44, 

42 

o| 

77 



7: 

4: 




31! 

26 


46 

0; 

0. 

132! 

12l!l 2 


4 

529; 

. 545 


1,027 

2 

2 

84; 

no 

11 


15 

791: 

692 

26; 

1,215 

— 

— 

11 

44 



— - 

174 

214 

— 

401 


C0UKTRIE8 


Exporting Countriex: 
United States. . . . 

Argentine. 

BnuU 

India 

Egypt 

Importing Countries: 

Germany 

Austria 


Denmark. 


Estonia 

Finland 

Prance 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

Greece 

Hungary ....... 

Italy 

Latvia 

Norway 

Netherlands 

Poland 

Pr)rtiiKal 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

Yugoslavia 

Canada 

Japan 

Algeria 


Exporting Countries: 

Siwin 

Irish Free State . . 
I^ungary . 


Argentine j 

Chile 

India 

. . I! 

S3^ia and Lebanon . '{ 

Algeria . . . . 


Egypt 


Tunis 


Un. of S. Africa 

' «) 

< h) 

Australia . . . . 

!?!, 

New Zealand . . 

!Si 

Importing Countries: ! 

Germany .... 

i ff) 

Austria .... 


Belgium . . . . 


Denmark . . . 

Finland .... 


Prance .... 


Gr. Britain and N. Ir. !l 

Greece 

. . ; 

Italy 

IS 

Norway .... 


Netherlands . . 

1?) 

Poland. .... 

Sweden .... 


SwitserUmd . , 


Czechoslovakia . 

! 

Yugoslavia . . . 


'^ada .... 

- T j 

Plaited States . 


Japan . . , . , 

. ^ 

tsMi . 

* ♦ 


0 

11 

0 

31 : 

4, sis' 

i 


117, 

33,418 


2,608 


47,586: 

1,872, 

25,214 

1,6911 


646, 

22i 


0) 

4,603! 

28,466| 

‘"no 

42; 

18{ 

209: 

40, 

410| 

18j 

d6j 

0 

20 

79 

0 

m,8iB 


o: 

15 

0 


«,M1 


1461 
43, < 

2,564! 


85! 


34,013 
2,284:' 
32,792! 
2,734j 

1, 

1,1 18j 

221 


4,169 

34,489; 

51 

174 

90 

146 

87 

399 

~ 2 
95 
0 
466 
358 
9 


73: 

194 

15 

104 


S,669 


60 

276; 


82 1 
287:i 
18 
108 1 
1,789! 


0 


276 108 

;(!) 2[(i) 4:(i) 

7,535 1 36,187! 38,363 30, .532 .14.735; 

Wool, — (Thousand lbs). 

(Five months (September i* January 31) 


1,270: 

95; 
611 : 
5,404 

o:(i) 

30, .533 


379! 

1,415! 
88 | 
636, 
0,199 1 
2 


0 689 

170! 2,701 

0; 108 

- ! 1,043 

417! 13,073 

33! 4 

63,495' 64,558 


(a) 2,163! 
2,666 
1,250 1 
98,986 


1(2) 


26,6661 

1,995 

i,r 


265 

212 

47,530! 

103,247 

*i6,109 

776 

205 

1,878 

644 

4,001 

1,609 

2,646 

2,863 

1,827 

1,181 

18,768 

16,216 

288,361 


40,995 
2,126 
1 


(a) 



3,120 (2j 

5,505! 

2,619! 

97,021; 

207 

24,280; 


916 (2) 
271 


673! 


4,971 1(2) 1,659! (2) 

4,945,(1) 

l.lBl (1) 

243' 

77,925: (2) 

1,299: (2) 

18,3431 
53,184 
10,992: 


607ii 


1,1381 

4l4il 


Twelve months 
(Sept. I'Angust 31) 
8,062 1 5,781 



10,249 

10,0131 

301,402| 

20,818; 

47.825; 

7,4861 

14,8971 

2,5331 

551; 
288,877 1 
7,401 
7.18,162! 
47,375; 
156,771; 

43,473: 

11,188! 
14,696{ 
366; 
9,0061 
25,946; 
130! 
86 
55,020' 
333,774, 
050: 
2,024! 
2, (’85 
968 

2,112' 

527 

3,338: 

561 

2,273: 

84 
6,1911 
2,113 
24 i 

2,119^876 


994 

1,561 


4,189 

1310 

1,996 

2 

1,113 


2,887 

664 

18 

7 

294,117 

28,609 

16,665 

166,963 

4,945 

3.413 

1,929 

548,46.3 

779,872 

2,714 

95,006 

13,109 

1,885 

10,582 

6,257 

34,743 

16,741 

19,178 

36,149 

6,676 

9,778 

203,631 

100,990 


«) 6) Wool, toound. 

(t| 




i8o — 


COUNTRIES 


i Twelve 1 ' 

SkVI'^N months ' MONTHS ! 

Uiily i jan. 31) 'y^3V)|i COUHTKIES 


1931 1930 1930-31 i 1929-30 I 1929-30 ij 


Seven months momtbi 

auly i-jati. 31) 

i 1930-31 1 1929-30 1939-30 


Coffee. (Thousand lbs). 


Tea. (Thousand lbs). 


Exporting Countries: | 

Brazil 



(2)843,818 (2)863,730 

India ! 

1,565 

1,691 

6.803 

3,671 

Java and Madnra . . 



(1) 23,836 (I) 

39,816 

tmportingCountries: ' 

Germany 

328 

31 

776 

231 

Belgium 

798 

53 

1,669 

655 

France 

2i 

0 

55 

15 

Netherlands . . . : 

1,166 

1,836 

10,809 

11,852 

I’f)rtugal i 

22 

33 

340 

298 

Switzerland . . . ! 

40 

22 

187 

104 

Cntia/tn ,1 


2 

37 

51 

United States . . 1 

I,I49‘ 

1,801 

13,962 

8,702 

Ceylon : 

0 

97 

223 

(3) 15 (3) 

472 

Syria and Lebanon ^ 



42 

Australia 

4 


81 

42 

Totals . . . ; 

— 

— 

_ 



j; Exporting Countries 
jj Ceylon 


31 ,698; I Java and Maduta 
55,704' I Japan 


importing Countries: 

Oermany 

Austria ..... 

Belgium 

Bulgaria 

Denmark 

Spain 

Estonia ..... 
Irish Free State. . 

Finland 

France 

Gr. Britain and N. 

Ireland 

Greece 

Hungary 

Italy 

Eatvia 

Uthuania .... 

Norway 

Netherlands . . . 

Poland 

PortUj^al 

Rumania . . • , . 
Sweden ..... 
Switzerland. . . . 
Czechoslovakia . . 
Yugoslavia . . . 

CSinftrla 

United States . . 

Chile 

Ceylon 

Japan 

Syria and Lebanon 
Algeria 

S ; ; : ; ; • 

Un. ol S. Africa . . 

Australia 

New Zealand . . . 

Exporting Countries: 
India 


2..5U7 .57,146, 206,tW)7 195,64.5 

1,801 1,0.56; 12.139 11,618! 

1,870 10,168 64,538 52, 666’ 

106 183; 897 l,153i 

5.770 4,665 34,619 3l,7I.i; 

!(2) 23,962113; 18,927; 

II 20| 194' 2051 

51 331 281 214j 

450 3,424 i 28,947 2l,8l0i 

1,200 ,3.5,146 227,268 222,802’ 

3,322 3,250j 21,394! 21,054' 

... Id) 6,40oj(i) 5,981! 
483 6721 4,138 4,815 

t).039 9,535; 57,184; 60,420' 

31: 22; 227 207' 

33: 49; 300 265; 

2,926 2,205 : 20,728 16,667' 

},147! 8,889i 61,022 .59,031! 

I,312i l,305i 10,205 10,487, 

.5711 1,151 6,193 6,604; 

. . 1 ... j(ij 6,401 (1) 5,093; 

7, 8261 8,049 57,422 58,321 ' 

1,828! 2,138] 15,585 16,510! 

2,721: 2,632! 16,675 16,914' 

1.701; 1,841 ! 12,051 13,746; 

2,560: 2,734! 17,384 15,829' 

4.452 136,775; 900,355] 855,418 
... .‘U) 4,3191(2) 4,947. 
728 185j 2,284 i 2,094 

445 2841 2,509/ 2,191: 

... 1(2] 1,1071(2) 1,067 
... 1(1)14,890 (1)13.809; 

id) 6.936 (I) 12,266 

306 338 i 1,967! 2,317 

... ; ... ;(2) 12,8971(2} 13,118' 
192 298; 1,493 2.399! 

... j(3) 18l|(.^) 1.92 

569; 7.30; 2,806 4,872 


il Importing Countries: 

470|. Belgium 

1,041 Irish Free State. . 

22 ' France 

21 ,268 i Gr. Brit, and N. Ir. 
571; Netherlands . . . 
227j: United States . . 
79; Syria and I^ebanon 

16,149;; Algeria 

719 Union of S. Africa. 

82j' Australia 

02|, New Zealand . . . 


I Importing Countries 


Irish Free State. . 

i Finland 

: France 

I Gr. Britain and N. ; 
j Ireland . . . . ; 

I Greece | 

I Hungary 

: Italy I 

I I^tvla ! 

I Uthuania . . . . ! 

I Norway 

I Netherlands . . . ! 

; Poland 

; Portugal 

i Rumuiiiu 

! Sweden 

! Switzerland . . . 

I Czechoslovakia . . 

I Yugoslavia . . . . { 

I CniijBds j 

! United States . . 1 

; Chile j 

! Syria and Lebanon | 

; Algeria. ..... i 

I Egypt I 

i Tunis 

Union of 8. Africa. 

Australia I 

New Zealand . . . ; 

I 

ExportingCounPrUx: | 

India I 

Java and Madura. 


20,344; 20,937 i 

181,085 

139,344 

251,286 

26,162; 31,081; 

293,182: 

316,746 

369,752 

... - ... id) 

72,217 ( 1 ) 

72,865 

154,582 

763: 684 

1.5,896 

20,106 

24,836 

2 2 

20 

13 

26 

9 11 

95 

112 

196 

2 4 

22 

42 

67 

7,066 6,493 

51,412 

58,209 

95,771 

7 2 

64 

20 

53 

37 49 

315 

346 

542 

... ... (2 

9 (2) 

22 

29 

... (1) 

11 d) 

13 

18 

... , ... (3) 

31 (2) 

■ 29 

79 

53 148 

.584 

946 

1,702 

... /3 

42 (.1) 

33 

84 

54.445 59,311 

564,934 

698,846 

899,912 


Imports. 



, 1 , 874 ! 3,049 

8, 210 ' 

8,874 

12,807 

123] 75 

809 

840 

1,228 

49; 42: 

355 

328 

617 

132; 146 

701 

694 

1,195 

: ... j ... ;(2) 

J34i(a) 

104 

355 

is! 18 

90; 

88 

148 

1,863] 1,651 

14,9471 

14.085 

23,310 

15! 31; 

148; 

159 

. 278 

309 ; 2491 

1,942 

1,911 

3,805 

I 54 , 09 . 5 ; 54,132 

386,472 

398,425! 

558,350 

.. 1 ... 1 ( 1 ) 

4171(1) 

388' 

684 

.55! 55 1 

463: 

,591 

714 

20: 24i 

188 

198, 

337 

18 16 

108 

137 

203 

91 9 

99 

104 : 

I 74 

26 1 29 

220 

225! 

375 

2,855! 2,485 

17,646 

17,051] 

20,366 

397 i 379 

2,722 

2,606 

4.434 

31 i 101 

... i ... (I) 

851 

578 (I) 

4481 

6941 

686 

1.116 


27,064 23,490 i 

66,659 57,349 

I 2,356(2) 2,407; 
I 152 (3) 1571 

1,545(1) 1,4221 
5,844(1) 8,6111 
1,969 1.981 ! 

' 5,298(3) 4 , 453 ; 
30,644 31,599; 

! 0,449 (3) 5,494' 


Totell .... Ml 294,918 1,861,842 1,)82,4M 3,l9J,m| 


684 1,673; 4,012 0,4071 

Id) 7,38l|d) 8,746! 

n,416 Y8,9M m,m\. 693.9Mj 


(t) (2) (3) See notes page 181. 



COUNTRIES 

I 

, 1 Four months 

January : 

: (Oct. i-Jan. 31) 

Twelve 
MONTHS 
(Oct. X- 
Sept. 30) 

1 1 

1 COUNTRIES ‘ 

j 

JANUARY 

; Twelve; 
Six months ; months 
(.\ ugust I- Jan. 31) 


X931 1 1930 ' 1930-31 1 1929-30 

1929-30 


1931 1930 

1930*31 i 1929-30 11929-19^ 


Cacao. (Thousand lbs). 

1 : 1 

Total Wheat and Flour (*) 

Exporting CoutUries: 

Exports. 


|i Exportittg Countries: | 

(Thousand centals). 

a) Net exports 


Grenada . . . 
Dominican Republ. 
BtazU .... 


Trinidad .... 
Venezuela . . . 

Ceylon 

Java and Madura 
Cameroons . . . 
Ivory C<?a9t. . . 
Gold Coast . . . 
Nigeria .... 
St. Thomas 
Principe , 
Togoland . . 


and 


Importing CountritSi 
Germany . . . 


Belgium 

Prance 

Netherlands . . 

Poland 

Czechoslovakia . 
United States. . 
Australia .... 


Importing Coutttries: 


Germany . , 
Austria . . 
Belgium . . 
Denmark. . 




(i) J,327|(i) 

l,298j 

9,0521 Bulgaria 

11 

(5) 

933! 

(5) : 

(3) 

2,191 

2,^6 

9,9251 

7 , 449 ; 

42.560 i Spain 


... ’( 2 ) 

22 

( 5 ) 

(5) 



( 2 ) 25,8431(2) 40,625! 

162,486 

Hungary 

609 

1,191 

7,516 

11,277: 

17,494 

... 


(I) 7, 0001(1) 

7,0921 

39,399i 

Uthuania 

55 

2 

260 

0 

62 

5,620 

6,446 

14,620! 

16,6191 

54.492 

Pdand 

134 

60 

1,521 

(5) : 

117 

... 


(T) 4,597;(i) 

6,105 

38,778 

Rumania ..... 


... i(i) 

6,601 (I) 

236 

1,602 

1,116 

i,6o3 

3,699! 

3,373 

8,44f^! Yugoslavia .... 

42 

842 

2.85! 

11.588' 

13,719 



\i] 888:(i) 

656 

2,833 

Canada 

6,777 

4.268 

93,232 

57.087’ 

110,881 

6,i73 

5,928 

17,483i 

14,932’ 

24,654 

United States . . 

2,3.52 

7..591 

38,367; 

51,705 

83,228 

4,409 

4,766 

11,228 i 

12,002! 

46,3771 

Argentina .... 

5,031 

7,624 

17,229 

57,6.53 

90,019 

58,110 

77,636 

147,.582i 

256,242’ 

507,600 

Chile 


... i(2) 

mu) 

95 

728 

29,871 

20,743 

06,024 

57,U0i 

116,449 

British India . . . 

(.5) . 

(51 

653 

(5) 

.309 






Syria and Lebanon 


... (I) 

9 

(.5) ' 

(5) 

2.654 

2,295 14^12 

19,917 

38,912. 

Algeria 


... I(l) 

4.760.(1) 

1,031) 

2,765 

: 3,197: 

3,799 

■ 6,614 

7,262 

14.357* 


2 

1.50 

1.241 ; 

2 412 

3,468 


Australia 

10,686 

3,935, 

30/100 

uisSB 

36.689 





i Totals . . . 

26,188 

25,663 : 

8r»,998 ! 

m,89i 

368,836 

0 

0 

432 

170 

210 







84 

7 

97 

86 

304 







0 

37 

75 

37 

37 







1,008 

1,263 

4.337. 

5,379' 

10,970 







0 

0 

0 

11 ; 

13 







0 

0 

13 

20. 

20 







445 

670 

2.721 

2,978 

8,9.55 







1 ,8. 

24 

37 

106; 

276 







1 114,886 

m882 338,954; 

458,389 

1,122,889 








^tonia . 
Irish Free Stal 
Finland . . 
Prance . . . 
Gr. Brit, and 
Greece , . . 
Httogaty . . 
Italy ... 
I^atvia. . . 
Uthuania . 
Norway . . 
Netherlands 
Poland. . . 
Sweden . . 
Switseiland. 
CKCbralovalda 
Yogtnlavia 
Canada. . 
United States. 
Australia. . 
New Zealand 


22,361 

642 

2.20.61 

1,658: 

' ‘ ‘ 2 O 1 
1.62 
33 

6,6211 

11,960! 


463i 

! 1 , 1 . 86 ! 
I 205| 
117 

; 443 

! 16,7.67 
i 1,111 
I 666 

! 2,522 
i 1,6881 
.128i 
i 2,0081 
36.778 
580l 


26,266 
772; 
1,219’ 
1,3361 
... 1(2' 
26, 
150; 

40 

5,990, 

10 , 443 ; 

... (I) 

.678 
1,102 
192 
44 
476; 
18,8891 


62,074, 

3.8.32' 

7,1231 

2,892 


63,1.32 

4,06.6 

6,027' 

2,321 


1,508 (2) 2,467. 


Totals . . 


1,515 
2,284 1 
81 
2,401 
56,394; 
948 


119 , 268 , 188,911 


157 

266i 

841 
30,569! 
47,278i 
794 1 (I) 
1,5761 
6,180'] 
631 ! 
2691 
1,270: 
49 .O 6 O: 
4.575i 
2,5601 
5,024i 
6 , 434 ; 
500: 


(3) 


1,900 
181 (3) 


146 
302’ 
1081 
25,360; 
41,886; 

741! 
1,418: 
.6,110 
7651 
172; 
1,768’ 
44,701: 
4. 191 1 
2,837. 
4,453] 
6,098! 

617| 
6,6511 
176,658, 
8 ,012| 
148; 


165,648, 
10,080|j 
17,5421 
6,19^ 
18,047 
866 
858' 
304; 
77,947; 
123,805 
2,187j 
4, 760, 
14, 950 ; 
2,035'j 
658; 
4,993^ 
117,981*1 
11,903] 
8 , 545 ; 
16,2281 
16,691;! 
l,724lj 
17,022; 
481,014^ 


Importing Conntries 


Germany . 
Austria . 
Belgium . 
Bulgaria . 
Denmark . 


6) Net imports. 


Estonia .... 
Irish Free State 
Finland .... 
Prance 


9,276' 

1,87« 


Greece .... 

Italy .... 
Latvia .... 
Norway . . . 
Netherlands . 
Poland. . . . 
Portugsil . . . 
Sweden . . . 
Switzerlond. . 
Czechoslovakia 
Ceylon .... 

India 

Indodiina .... I 

Japan j 

Java and Madu» . i 
Syria and I^ebanon ' 

Egypt i 

Union of South Afr. ! 
New Zealand . . . i 


1,162 

6,109 

9,:i83 

17,384 

28,744 

672, 

7)9 

3;697 

5.203 

. 11,407 

■ 1,091 i 

1,742 

13,215 

13,034 

25,391 

; (6) ’ 

1 750! 

82 

(6; 

836 

855 

335 

3.380 

2,628 

4,664 



(6) 

( 2 ) 1,876 

2,053 

i ’ ' 29’ 

64 

348 

:181 

706 

! 844; 

633 

6,074 

5,306 

10,291 

108' 

63 

1,850 

2,004 

8,320 

’ 2,101 1 

218' 

12,970 

12,29! 

6,535 

! 8,704’ 

7,921 

73,401 

67,984 

122,918 

; . _ . ! 

... :(i) 5,637 

(r) 5.547 

12,908 

i ilili"?! 

1,093; 

28,4.59 

5.249 

i 25.402 

i 66' 

106 

620 

! 778! 

i 1,490 

1 181 ' 

187 

2,826 

; 2,088 

4,048 

1 2,573 

888 

12,220 

' 8,733 

18,116 

i (6) ! 

Mf>) 

(6) 

i 57; 

(6) , : 

! 37 : 

18 

240 

710, 

;8,936 

1 176 

280 

1,944 

1 2,480 

4,365 

I 1,043 

739 

6,367 

: 5,073 

9,590 

! 79 

604 

7,679 

4,198; 

7,921 

1 51; 

51 

340 

3l7j 

576 

1 406: 

489 

(6) 

! 1,<H)3| 

(6) 


1.349 849 


388,89#' 484,2881 I,88l^t3i' 


Toteli ... I 24,988 


:(i) 2671(1.) 

J 

!<^) 


782, 


Slljd) 

^,00 ( 
531 ; 

0,OilV 

1,523 

(6) 1(2) 

225 

686> 

2,326 i (I) 

2,513, 

6,274 

006(2) 

1.3.54' 

2,282 

1 106(3) 

60' 

1 

27B 

l8tH88 173,7)8. 

323^438' 


(*) Floor redueed to giOin on the basis of the coefficient : x,ooo c«itato of flour •• x, 353*33 centals of grain. 

4) ai exports over imports. -*> i) Bxcess of hnporte over eeports. 

(i) Data up to 3xst December. — (a) Data up to 30th November. — {3) Data up to 3xst October. — {4) Data up to 30th September. . 

, ~ (5) See Hot Iwporti, (6) See Net 


STOCKS 


Stocks and available saleable supplies of cereals and potatoes in farmfjis’ hands 
IN TrURMANY, ON FEBRUARY, I5. 


Products 

j % Stocks : total production 

% Available saleable quantities : 
total production 


I 5 - 1 I- 31 : 

15-I-31 

i5*n*30 

i5‘lI-39 

i3-n-3i j 

I3-I-3I 

i3-n-30 

13 *II *29 

\Wnter wheat 

23.4 

33.5 

32.2 

31.1 

16.8 ' 

26.2 

26.1 

22.5 

Spring wheat 

50.5 

61.1 

52.9 

52.1 

87.3 : 

47.1 

41.1 

42.9 

Winter rye 

35.2 

44.2 

41.1 

86.6 

17.0 i 

22.0 

22.1 

16.6 

Winter barley 

16.7 

21.6 

26.6 

19.2 

2.0 ! 

2.4 

5.6 

1.6 

Spring barley 

26.3 

36.6 

39.1 

1 33.5 

10.6 

17.7 

21.4 

i 17.9 

Oats 

I :>4.i 

64.0 

57.2 

i 55.1 

13.8 

17.0 

20.4 

16.7 

Potatoes 1 40. J) 

49.1 

43.4 

j 47.1 j 

11.9 1 

14.5 

12.8 

16.6 


Authority : Preisbmcktstelle beim Deidschen LandwiHschaftsrat. 


Stocks in the United States in farmers* hands, on March, ist. 



1 % stocks: total production 


Estimated stocks in absolute figures 

_ 

Products 

i-ni-31 

I-III-30 

:-ni-a 9 

x-in -31 

i 1-III-30 

1000 cental! 

MII -29 

■ ; j 

i-ni .31 i-in -30 

1000 bushels 

1-111-29 

Wheat 

18.8 

16.0 

1 

16.5 1 

96,000 

77,852 

90,888 

160,000 

129,754 

151,396 

ii 

20.8 

13.0 

13.2 ■ 

5,648 

40,711 

3,062 

3,205 1 

10,085 

5,468 

6,724 

Barley ij 

26.0 

23.8 

27.2 i 

34,637 

46,640 j 
159,147 1 

84,815 

72,160 

97,167 

Oats ! 

33.1 

32.2 

34.6 1 

148,480 

126,819 

464,000 

396,310 

497,3.35 

Maise 

' 

34.1 

37.7 

36.3 ' 

!: 

397,040 

1 

552,493 

572,249 |i 

11 

709,000 

986,595 

1,021,873 


Visible supply of cereals in Canada and the United States (i). 


Products 

28 - 11-31 

; 31 - 1-31 

j 27 -XII -30 

1 -III -30 

1 

3 - 111-29 

28 - 11-31 I 

31 - 1-31 

27 -XII -30 j 

1 -III -30 

2-111-29 

AND COUNTRXKS 














1000 centals 



1000 bushels 


■ Wheat: ! 

1 










Canada 

; 110,220 

1 116,315 

: 124,016 

121,369 

110,680 

183,700 

1 193,868 

; 206,603 

202,282 

184,467 

United States . . 

i 124,860 

1 121,622 

: 119,242 

99,104 

78,020 

208,100 

j 202,637 

1 108,786 . 

166,174 : 

130,034 

Total . . . ; 

j 235,080 

237,837 

243,268 

220,473 

188,700 

I 391,800 

306,396 

i 405,429 

367,466 

314,501 

Rye: 











United States . . 1 

7,734 

j 8,481 

6,010 

8,188 

3,907 

13,811 1 

15,055 

16,089 

14.588 

6,976 

Oats : j 











Canada 1 

4,236 

4,455 

4,768 

6,170 

6,780 

1 13,234 

13,921 

14,864 

19,282 

21,186 

United States ( 2 ) ! 

7,343 

8,628 

9,796 

7,209 

5,382 

22,947 

26,650 

80,611 

22,527 

16,819 

Total . . . 

11,578 

12.963 

1 14,552 

18,879 

12,162 

36,181 

40,571 

46,475 

41,809 

88,005 

Bariev : 




1 





1 


Canada 

13,0.38 

I 14,422 

14,736 I 

13,222 1 

8,788 

29,037 

30,046 

30,697 

27,546 ; 

18,309 

United States (a) 

4,iM)0 

1 5,151 

5,598 I 

4,102 

4,401 

9,583 

1 10,781 

11,662 

8,546 1 

0^293 

Total ... 

18,538 

i 19,573 

20,833 

17,824 

13.249 

38,620 

40,776 : 

42,859 

36,091 i 

27,602 

Maize: I 



■ 1 

' j 






1 


United States ( 2 ) . | 

11,262 

9,885 

7,487 I 

! 13,591 

20,308 

20,110 

17,562 

18,369 

24,270 1 

36.266 


Authority ; Bradtifafs (for rye : Grain, Sred and Oil RtporUr), 

(1) Grain stored at principal interior and seaboard points of accumulation and grain In transit by canals and lakes. <- (a) East of 
Kodsy Mountains. 






Grain and flour stocks at the ports of (Ireat Britain and Irei.and (i). 



I.III- 3 I 

I-II- 3 I 

I-I-3I 

x-III -30 

Products 







xooo centals 

WBbat; 





Grain 

6,912 

9,504 12.792 

i.m 

Flour as grain . . 

864 

912 

960 

854 

Total . . . 

7,776 

10,410 

13,762 

8,160 

Biaiae 

2,448 

2350 

2,064 

2,472 

Barley 

1,360 

1,840 

1,880 

1,200 

640 

Oats 

1,104 ! 

1,312 1 1,008 


1*111-39 

1 -III -31 

1 - 11*31 

X-I-3I 

I-III -30 

z-III-ap 



1000 bushels 


2,784 

11,520 

15,840 

21,320 

12,176 

4,640 

720 

1,440 

1,520 

1,600 

1,424 

1,200 

3,ri04 

12,960 

17,360 

22,020 

13,600 

5,840 

3,672 

4,371 

5,100 

3,686 

4,414 

6,567 

1,400 

2,833 

3,833 

3,917 

2,500 

2,917 

576 

3.450 

4,100 

! 8,150 

2,000 

1,800 


*Autbority: Broomhall's Com Trade News. 
(z) Imported cereals. 


Stocks of coton on hand l\ the United States. 



28 - 11-31 

31 - 1-31 31 -XII -30 1 28 - 11-30 

28 - 11-29 

28 - 11-31 31 - 1-3 1 

3 i-Xir- 3 o 28 - 11-30 

28 - 11-29 

I,OCAT 10 N 


i i 

11 

i 




1000 centals 

|i 1000 bales (counting round as half bales) 

In consuming estab- j 

! 



1 

j I 

1 


lishments .... 

7,407 

7,723 8,083 8,822 

8,451 

i 1,548 1 1,614 

1,660 : 1,812 . 

1,746 

In public storage and 




1 1 

1 


at compresses . . 

35,045 i 

37,988 : 40.884 23,680 

18,769 

! 7,324 ! 7,939 

8,377 ! 4,859 

3,870 

Total . , , 

42,452 

45,711 1 48,917 32,502 

27,220 

1 8,872 1 9,558 

10,037 ! 6,671 

5,622 


Stocks of Cotton in Kurope.i 


COUNlKHCa, PORTS, 

26 - 11-31 

29 * 1-31 

3 I-XII -30 

27 - 11-30 

28 -n -29 

26 - 11-31 

j 29 - 1-31 

; 31 -XII -30 

27 - 11-30 

28 - 11-29 

DBSCRIPriONS 












1000 centals 




1000 bales (i bales = 

478 Ibs.) 


Great Britain (i) ; 











American .... 
Argentine, Brazil- 

2,780 

2,879 

2,651 i 

2,450 

3,823 

581 

mz 

565 

515 

800 

ian, etc 

204 

188 

210 i 

679 

173 

43 

39 

44 

142 

36 

Peruvian, etc. . . 

344 

397 

426 ; 

345 

231 

72 

83 

89 

72 

48 

Bast Indian, etc. 
Egyptian, Sudan- 

488 

322 

288 : 

215 

201 

102 

G 8 

60 

45 

42 

ese 

1,486 

1,448 

1,4.32 

1,016 

792 

311 

.303 

200 

213 

166 

Other ( 2 ) .... 

234 

228 

233 1 

251 

213 

i 44 

48 

49 

52 

44 

Total . . . 

5,536 

5,462 

5,240 i 

4,965 

5,431 

1 1,158 

1,148 

1,096 

1,039 

1,136 

Bremen : 











American .... 

2,458 

2,712 

2,079 

2,426 

2,906 

514 

568 

i 560 

.508 

608 

Other 

58 

73 

72 

35 

22 

1 12 

! 15 

15 

7 

4 

Total . . . 

2,516 

2,785 

2,761 

2,461 

1 2,928 

i 526 

583 

j 576 

^ 516 

612 

Le Havre: 





j 



1 



American .... 

1,591 

1,627 

1,478 , 

1,320 

, 1,138 

i 333 

340 

309 

! 278 

238 

Other 

164 

109 

168 ' 

108 

1 80 

! ‘14 

36 

i 35 

i 23 

17 

Total . . . 

1,755 

1,796 

1,646 ■ 

1.437 J 

1.218 

! ' 367 

i 376 

j 344 

301 

255 

Total CmHnent ( 3 ) : 






i 


! 



American .... 
Argentine, Brazil- 

4,665 

4,930 1 

1 4,838 ’ 

1 ' 

4.382 : 

4, .580 

976 

j 1,033 

1 1,012 

917 

958 

ian, etc. .... 
E. Indian, Austra- 

121 

148 

1 IW 1 

53 

30 

25 

31 

' 32 

11 ; 

6 

Uanrctc. .... 

105 

210 

213 i 

07 

120 

41 

44 

45 

' 20 

25 

Egyptian .... 
W. Indian, W. Ai 

104 

145 

121 : 

j 

96 

65 

22 

1 30 

25 1 

1 20 ' 

14 

frican, E. Afri- 
can, etc 

76 

82 ! 

'so 1 

81 

61 

16 

17 

1 

17 

11 

Total . . , 

5,161 

6,521 

: 5,400 j 

4,708 

4,846 

1,080 

1 1,156 

I,l3l 1 

985 1 

1,014 


Autliority : Colton Ass, 

(r) Pata for fpUowiag day. - (a) ladudes: W. ludlan. etc.; African, etc.; W. African, and Australian. - (3) Includes 
Bremen, £Cavre, and other Continental ports. 
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Stocks of Cotton at Bombay and at Alexandria. 


Ports 

26-11-31 

29-I-31 

i 3i-xri-3o 1 

27-II-30 

28^11-29 

26-11-31 1 

29-I-31 

1 31-XII-30 

22-11-30 

28-11-29 



1000 centals 



tooo bales (x bales 478 lbs.) 

Bombay (i) . . . . j 

3315 

3.244 

2,548 ■ 

.6,202 

! 4.304 

798 ; 

679 

63 S 

1,088 

900 

Alexandria . . . . | 

•i 

' 6,153 : 

5,298 

1 5,214 

1 

3,642 

' 3,294 

1,078 1 

1,108 

i 1,091 

762 

689 


Authorities: East Indian Cotton Ass. and Alexandria General Produce Ass. 
(i) Stocks held by esporters, dealers and mills. 


IMPORT DUTIES ON CEREALS AND FLbUR 

Changes and corrections 

TO BE MADE IN THE DUTI1':S PUBLISHED ON PAGE 62 OP THF: CROP REPORT OF JANUARY 1931. 


Country 


Product 


Germany Rye 

Spain (i) i Wheat (2) . . 

» Rye 

» Barley .... 

* 'Oats 

" Maize .... 

>• Wheat flour {2) 

: Rye flout . . 

France Barley .... 

Italy (3) ! Wheat .... 

Bye 

» Bariev .... 

" Oats ■ . . . . 

'> : Yellow maize . 

>' White maize . . 

" : Wheat flour . 

» Rye flour . . 

Poland MTieat .... 


Portugal 


: Rye .... 
Barley . , , 
: Oats . . . , 
: Wheat flour 
Rve flour 
; Wheat . . 

; Rye 

Barley . . . 
; Oats . . . 

; Wheat flour 


1 Date when 

Original datum 

Datum in 

enforced 

per metric 
quintal 

Amcr. cents per 
bushel or lisirrel 

1 March, 6 

R. M. 

20.00 

121.30 

licfore X-I-31 

pesetas 

17,00 

89.27, 

i ” 

» 

12.00 

58.81 

i 

1 

12.00 

8,00 

50.41 

22.41 

! * 

» 

10.00 

49.01 

1 

» 

21.00 

360.24 


» 

9.00 

154.39 

1 * 

frs-fr. > 

15.00 

12.85 

j March, i 

lires 

6.600 

86.65 

i ’ 

» 

16.50 

22,06 


» 

14.70 

16.80 

* 

» 

”•95 

9.10 

» 

» 

4.20 

3.64 


fi 

60.60 

80.87 

» 

» 

87.00 

406.56 

^ 1 

9 

23,90 

111,50 

March, 10 { 

zloties 

35-00 

76.46 

» 


17.00 

48.5* 

» 

» 

17.00 

41.59 

» 

» 

17.00 

27.73 

» 

y 

37.00 

369.67 

before 1-1-31 
> 

» 

25.00 

* 49.77 

( 4 ) 

gold-esc. 

2.00 

. ( 4 ) 

• *.*3 


* 

2»00 

1.93 

» 

» 

2.00 

1.29 

* 

(4) 


( 4 ) 


(1) 25 % of the duties are expressed in gold-pesetas and 75 % in paper-pesetas with a supjflement fixed every 10 days. — (a) Eto- 
bargo on imports ; see note 8 on p. 62. — (3) The tariff is calctflated in the present currency (i lire 3.263 $c), generally by mul- 
tiplying the old tariff expressed in terms of gold lire (i lire » 19.30 fc.) by 3.67. - (4) I^imited tanporta for certain purposes only,, 
the quantities being fixed each year ; duty is fixed yearly. 
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MONTHLY REVIEW OF PRICES (i) 


PRODUa'S, MARKETS 

AND DESCRIPTIONS 

March 

13 . 

March 

6, 

Feb. 

27 , 

Feb. 

20 , 

Feb. 

March 

Average (a) 

|| Commercial 
March { Season 





, 

1931 

1930 

1939 

1929-30 

r 9 a 8 * 2 (> 

Wheat. 

Winnipeg : No. i Manitoba (cents p. 60 lbs.) . . 

571 /a 

56»/« 

57 Vi 

631/, 

! 

50 V, 

106 '*/, 

126 V, 

124 V, 

124 

Chicago : No. 2 Hard Winter ( 4 ) (cents p. 60 lbs.) 

79 

79 

781/2 

78 % 

79 

106 7. 

123 V, 

1147, 

119% 

Minneapolis; No. i Northern (cents p. 60 lbs.) . 

751/2 

751/2 

76 

. 75 V. 

75% 

10 (i‘/, 

I -21 

117% 

116% 

New York : No. 2 Hard Winter ( 4 ) (cents p. 60 lbs.) 

n. q. 

11 . q. 

11 . q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

110 Vi 

i;58 

121 V, 

131 >4 

Buenos Aires (a) ; Barlettn (80 kg. p. hectol. - pesos 










paper per quintal) 

5)75 

5.80 

5.95 

6.25 

i 6.10 

10.44 

9.92 

10.65 

9.98 

Karachi : Karachi white, 2 Vo barley, i */. % dirt 





1 

;(4)19-7-9 





(rupees per 656 ibs.) 

19-9-0 

19-5-0 

19-14-0 

19-7-0 

3 : 5 - 14-0 

48-1-0 

36-6-9 

4 : 1 - 13-7 

Berlin : Home grown (Reichsmarks p. quintal) 

29,40 

29.20 

28.80 

27.40 

! 27.42 

24.12 

22.31 

25.33 

21.88 

Hamburg, c. i. f. (Reiclismarks p. quintal) : 

(5)12.46 









No. 3 Manitoba 

(5)11.91 


( 5 ) 12 . 9:1 


18.65 

22..54 

21.30 

21.59 

No. 2 Hardwintcr 

n. q. 

n.q. 

n. q. 

11 . q. 

1 n. q. 

18.14 

22.12 

19.49 

20.96 

Bjirusso (79 kg. p. hectol.) 

10.18 

9.80 


10.18 

j ... 

16.6(1 

19.83 

18.72 

19.96 

Antwerp (Belgian francs p. quintal) ; 





; 





Home grown 

92 

85 

75 

75 

! 76 
i 1 J 6 

i:56 

165 

164 V. 

162 54 

No, a Hard Winter, Gulf 

126 

122 

114 

120 

158 


171 

... 

Pari.s : Home grown, 75-77 kg. (francs p. quintal) . 

179.76 

178.25 

176.25 

176.75j 

1 176.75 

13:j.20 

160,55 

139.40 

155.35 

T/)ndon: Home grown (shillings per 504 lbs.). . 

22/6 

22/6 

22/6 

22/6 

j 22/1 

.*57/1 

43/6 

40/10 

43/6 

Umdou and lylverpool c. i. f., shipping current 
month (shillings p. 480 lbs.) ; 





22/1 





South Russian (on sample) 

20/6 

20/6 

20/9 

22 /- 

II. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

u. q. 

No. 3 Manitoba 

2 : 1/6 

23 / 11/2 

24/- 

25/6 

n.24/r) 

39/4 

47/2 

46/2 

45/6 

No. 2 Hol’d Winter i 

24/6 

n. q. 

n- q- 

! (6^28/3 

n. q. 

38/7 

n. q. 

41/5 

43 /, 3 

White Pacific 

n.q. 

n. q. 

24^ 

i 24/- 

24/7 

.39/- 

46.1 

42/3 

46/~ 

Rosafe (63 *4 lbs.), afloat 

(7)20/9 

( 7 ) 20 /- 

21 /- 

; 21 / 101/2 

21 /- 

37/1 

42/7 

40/3 

42/3 

Choit'e White Karachi 

n.q. 

1 n-q- 

i n. q. 

j "• < 1 . : 

n.q. 

40/- 

11 . q. 

42/2 

n. q. 

Australian 

21/3 

21h 

1 21/7% 

; 22 / 3 , 

21/10 

;59/4 

46/6 

43/6 

46/11 

Milan (fc) ; Home grown, soft (liras p. quintal) . . 

mso 

\ 105.50 

107.50 

; 108.50 

107.8.6 

i 130.75 

136.90 

181.80 

131,40 

Genoa c. i. f. (shillings p. metric ton) : I^a Plata. . 

a. 98/- 

1 n.96/- 

I n.98/6 

; 11 . 100 /- 

96/4 

1.64/- 

198/6 

184/6 

192/10 

Rve. I 






1 




Minneapolis; No. 2 (cents per 56 lbs.) ! 

351/2 

36% 

! 35 % 

1 38 

36 7, 

66 V* 

105 

80V,: 

99 

Berlin ; Home grovm (Reichsmarks per quintal) , 

18.60 

16.90 

16.40 

j 15.60 

15.79 

! 14.65 

20.65 

17.04 

20.47 

Hamburg c.i.f. ; I^a Plata, 7475 kg. (R. M. p. 100 kg.) 

n. q. 

i 11 - q- 

11 . q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

(8)13.33 

20.:55 

1 

14.57i 

19.72 

Groningen (c) ; Home grown (florins per quintal) j 

3.85 

3.80 

:i.80 

; 3.80 

3.82 

5.10 

9.97 

6.331 

9.74 

Barley. 


i 






i 


Winnipejg ; No. 4 Western (cents p, 48 lbs.) . . j 

24 

: 21 V.; 

i 20 */, 

• 20 7. 

19 V, 

41V, 

69 V, 

51V,! 

67 V. 

Chicago : Feeding (cents per 48 lbs.) j 

39 

37 i 

! ^ 

;j 6 

41 

56 V. 

57 

57V,i 

56 V, 

Berlin : Hpme grown, fodder (Reichsmarks per 





19.77 

14.70 

19,70 

17.40 


quintal) 

21 .:i 0 

20 .:ip 

i 20.00 

19.70 

19.78 

Antwerp ; Danube (francs per quintal) 

70 , 

891 / 2 ! 

1 68 1 

66 

66 

84 

158 

107% 

154% 

lyoudon ; English malting (shillings p. 448 pounds). 

40/- 

40/- i 

; 4o^ i 

37/6 

38/7 

37/- 

45/- 

39/- 

47/8 

Jyondon and Liverpool, c, i. f., parcels (shillings per 
400 lbs.) ; 


1 

j 







Danubian 3 % 

16-0 

lli/3 

( 9 ) 14/6| 

16/- 1 

14/0 

18/8 

n. q. 

22/3 

32/6 

Russian (Azoff-BlaCk sea) 

n. q. ! 

n, q. 

1 n. q. j 

n. q. 1 

13/1 

18/1 

n. q. 

18/11 

u. q. 

Canadian Western, No. 4 

(10)16/- 

(io)15/-j 

; (10)14/6 

(10)14/9 

(10)14/3 

22/6 

32/5 

n, 25/10 

29/4 

Californian malting (shillings p. 448 lbs.) . . 

23/6 1 

24/“ 

! ( 9 ) 24/8, 

(0/25/- 

(9)24/10 

80/3 

; 40/2 

32/6 

39/9 

Moroccan 

n.q. j 

. n. q. 

1 n* q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

30/10 

n. 24/2 

29/8 

Oroqingen (c) : Home grown winter (fl. p. quintal 

4.70j 

4.45 

4.35 

4.50 

4,50 

5.87 

9.95 

7.65 

9.07 


(») Thitra^ay prices. - (6) Saturday prices. ~ (c) Prices of preceding Tuesday. 

(1) All quotations are, unless othenrise stated, for spots. — (a) The monthly averages are based on Friday quotations, the 
verages on the monthly. - (3) Quoted formerly as N" a Winter. - {4) Febraury, 13; 19*1-0. -- {5} No. a Manitoba. -■ (6) N. i Hard 
Winter. (7) lbs. per bushel. •— (8) 73 per hectolitre. (9) Shipping March-April. —(10) No 3 Western. 



s 
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X"R(JDUCTS, markets 
AND DESCRIPTION 


Oats. 

Winnipeg : No. 3 White (cents per 34 lbs.) . . . 

28 V* 

28% 

28Vi 

1 

■ 29 V. 

27 V. 

56 V. 

64% 

1929-30 

58% 

{ 1938-39 

68 V. 

Chicago : No. 2 White (cents per 32 lbs.) .... 

327* 

31 V* 

33 

i 31V* 

82 V* 

44 

1 50 V* 

44 V. 

47 V* 

Buenos Aires (a) : Current quality (pesos pat)cr per 




' 



! 



quintal) 

3.25 

3.15 

3.25 3,35 

3.26 

4.31 

7.69 

5.30 

7.71 

Berlin : Home grown (Reichsmarks per quintal) . 

15.05 

16.15 

15.00; 14.15 

14.35 

12.91 

i 20.2() 

15.62 19,98 

Paris : Home grown, black and other (francs per 



79.00 

! 



i 


i 

quintal) 

78.50 

78.25 

; 80.76 

79.75 

69.05 

; 133.80 

81.15: 127.85 

I/Ondon : Home grown white (shillings per 336 lbs.) 

17/6 

17/6 

! 17/6 

i 17/6 

17/6 

18/- 

i 29/- 

21/- 

I 28/3 

Eondon and Liverpool c. i. f., parcels (shillings 









p. 320 lbs.) : 










Danubion (39-40 lbs.) 

n.q. 

n.q. 

n. q. 

n, q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

(2)n.l6/4 

n. q. 

Plate (f. a. q.) 

10/4% 

0/6 

9/4%' 9/6 

9/4 

12/8 

24/4 

16/1 

23/9 

WTiite clipped American 

n.q. 

tt. q. 

n. q. 

n,q. 

n. q. 

n.q. 

24/7 

n, q. 

24/2 

Chilian Tawnv 

Uh 

10/3 

10/6 

10/- 

10/7 

13/7 

24/10 

17/3 

24/2 

Milan (b ) : spot (liras per quintal) : 

Home grown 

73.50 

73.50 

73.60 73.60 

73.60 

78.25' 109,50 

80.75^ 103.30 

Foreign imported 

.^4.50 

56.00 57.50 57.50 

57.00 

06.25 

95.80 

74.25 

98.00 

M.\ize. 










Braila : Danube (lei per quintal) 

245 

217 

210 


203 

280 

774 

300 

687 

Chicago : No. a Mixed American (cents per 56 lbs.) 

62% 

60% 

62 V* 

i 59% 

61 V* 

80 

95 V. 

iiSV. 

94 V* 

Buenos Aires (a ) ; Yellow Plate (pesos paper per 
quintal) 

4.30 

3,80 

3.90 3.80 

3.81 

6.10 

8.54 

6.17 

8.35 

Antwerp, .spot (Belgian francs per quintal) : 
Bessarabian 

70 

69 

68%: 67 

65 V. 

n.q. 

171 % 

n. 97% 

n. q. 

Yellow Plate 

70 

68 

68 

66 

64 

100% 

170% 

109 % 

155% 

I/)adon and Liverpool, parcels, c. i. f. (slilllings 








per 480 lbs.) : 

Danube 


( 3)18/3 

3)18/7% 

n. q. 

n. q. 

23/2 

n. q. 

24/11 

n. q. 

Yellow Plate 

i%l 6 

16/9 

16/3 

16/3 

16/4 

24/7 
25/ JO 

41/8 

26/3 

38/3 

No. 2 W’hite African 

u. q. 

u. q. 

11. q. 

n. q. 

1 n.q. 

39/7 

26/- 

38/8 

Mlli'ui (6) : Horae grown (liras per quintal) . . . 

40.50; 49.50 

i 

49.50 

49.50 

! 40.50 

70.50 

108.00 

71.35 

97.90 

Rice (cleaned). 

Milan (/>) : Muratelli (lire per quintal) 

110.00 

110.00 

110.00 

110.00 

110.00 

167.60 

195.00 

1930 

152.15 

1929 

196.70 

Rangoon : No. 3 Burma (rupees per 7500 lbs.) . 

245 

2:10 

230 

230 

236 

393 Vi 

435 

398 V. 

462 •/* 

Saigon (Indochinese piastres(4} p. quintal) : 

No. I Round white (25 % brokens) 

7.37 

7.08 

7.00 

7.08 

7.10 

11,78 

10.06 

11,68 

No. 2 Japan (40 % brokens) 

0.51 

6.26 

6.28 

6.43 

0.42 

11.37 

9.57 


11.08 

Eondon {«) : c. i. f. (sliillings per 112 lbs) ; 










Spanish Belloch No. 3 oiled 

12/4% 

12/1 % 

11/10% 

11/6 

11/7 

16/~ 

19/1 

14/1 

17/11 

Itali.in good No. 6 oiled 

13/- 

12/7 % 

12/7 % 

12/3 

12/3 

16/11 

19/7 

14/11 

18/9 

American Blue Rose 

18/6 

18/10% 

18/10% 

18/10% 

18/10% 

23/- 

21/5 

21/9 

21/10 

Burma, No. a 

7/0 

7/4 % 

7/4 % 

7/3 

7/6 

11/- 

12/11 

10/11 

13/2 

Saigon, No. i 

Siam, Garden, No. 1 * 

8/1 % 

7/10% 

9/3 

7/10% 

7/10% 

7/10 

11/7 

12/11 

11/6 

18/3 

0/6 

9/1 % 

9/1 % 

9/5 

13/11 

15/1 

. 14/- 

15/1 

Tokio : Various qualities (yens per koku) .... 

17.80 

17.80 

17.70 

17.70 

17.70 

11. 27.33 

28.96 

25.67 

29.06 

Einseed. 

Buenos Aires («) : Current quality (pesos paper 
per quintal) 

11,05 

11.15 

11.36 

11.20 

10.96 

19.06 

15.39 

17.10 

18.20 

Antwerp : Plate (Belgian francs p. quintal) . . . 

174 

186 

170 

160 

164 

395 

277% 

284%: 

318 V* 

Hull, c. i. f. ; Plate (p. sterling p, 1. ton) .... 

0-11-3 

9-3-9 


9-11-3 

9-1-3 

16-0-0 

15-16-1 

16-0-6 

18-5-0 

l/>ndon, c. i. f. : Bombay bold (p. at. per long ton). 

(5)12-17-6 

n.q. 

u. q. 

n. q. 

n.q. 

18-18-0 

19-7-2 

17-14-4 

20-10-1 

Duluth : No. T, Northern (cents p. 56 lbs.) . . . 

(6) 160% 

(6) 157 

(6) 168 

(6)168% 

(6)7)166 

201 % 

243 V* 

286 i 

278 V, 


(a) Thursday prices. - (6) Saturday prices. 

(i) The mouthly awrages are based on Friday quotations, the annual averages on the ihonthly. — (2) Weight not indicated. — 
S) Maize GalatK-Fox. — (4) Actual rate of change : i piastre «• 38 •/« lc. — (5) New harvest, April-May delivery. - (6) May delivery. 
— (7) Fvbuary, 13 : 153. 
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PRODUCTS, MARKETS 

AND DESCRIPTION 

March 

March 

0, 

Ptb. 

27 , 

IM). 

20, 

Pcb. 

Man'll 

\veragc 

March ! 

(V 



CanimcfcUd 

1931 

*93 T 

1931 

193 1 

1931 

1930 

1929 

Season 

CorroNSREp. 

AU'XiUidrla ; Sakellutldis (piastres per ardeb) . . . 

01.2 

<i0.3 

04.3 

«. q. 

57.2 

07.7 

97.7 

1929-30 1928-29 

07.9 95.4 

Hull : Sakellaridis (p. sterl. p. long ton) 


0-0-3 

6-17-6 

r>-i 8-9 

6-1-3 

7-1-7 

9-12-0 

0-18-2 9-12-2 

Cotton. 

New Orleans : Middling (cents per Ih.) 

10.3.0 

10.7,5 

10.81 

10.09 

10.04 

14.87 

20.01 

1 lO.nj 18.98 

New York : Middling (cents per lb.) 

lO.W 

11 . Of) 

11.15 

11.00 

10.97 

15.17 

21.23 

1 16,601; 19.09 

Bombay ; M. g. Broach f. g. (rupees per 784 lbs.). 

200 

214 

218 

2 18 

1 212 

25.5 

308 Vi 

; 283%! 346 V* 

Alexandria (a) (talaris per kantar) : 
vSakellaridis f. g. f 

10.72 

19.02 

19.07 

l7*/« 

! 17V4 

20 V* 

37 % 

I 28V,i 35% 

Ashmonni- (Upper Egypt) f. g. f 

12.3.^ 

13..50 

13.95 

13 

i 12 V* 

19 Vw 

23>V„ 

! 19 V,' 22 V.* 

Bremen : Middling (U. S. cents per lb.) .... 



12.40 

12..33 

‘ 12.07 

10.(H) 

22.18 

! 18.27' 21.19 

M. g. Broaclj fuliv gexxi (pence per 11).) .... 



II. .5.25 

n. 5.20 

n. .5.14 11 . 5.89 

u. 8,02 

n. 0.83|n. 8.27 

be Havre : Middling, Gulf (francs pr 50 kilogr.). . 

.370 

375 

373 

377 

; 307 

500 

0,59 

; 545 1 624 

biverpool (pence per lb.) : 

Middling fair 

n. 7.17 

n. 7,29 

n. 7.8H 

11 . 7.24 

u. 7.15 

n. 9.71 

n. 12 . 2011 . IO. 89 I 11 . 11.09 

^Middling 

r>.97 

O.CHi 

0.18 

0,04 

5,95 

8.30 

11.01 

9.09j 10.63 

Sao Paulo good fair 

0.27 

0.39 

6.48 

0.34 

6.25 

8.39!u. 11.36 

9.()2lu. 10,91 

M. g. Broacii fuIlv good . . . .' 

11 . 4.r*7 

n. 4.08 

n. 4.78 

n. 4.71 

n. 4. .59 u. 5.92 

n. 9,25 

h. 6.80jti. 8.98 

Sakellaridi.s fully good fair 

9.55 

■ 9.85 

10.35 

9.70 

9.60 

13,82 

19.04 

! 14.52! 18.17 

Buma. 

Cop(;uhageu (a) (Kr, p. 100 kg.) 

232 

232 

234 

240 

; 243 

201 

290 

1930 ! 1929 

245 1 303 

Miuisiricht, auction (ft) ; Dutch (guldens p. 50 kg., 

1.61 

' 1.00 

1.01 

1.75 

: bOH 

1.81 

1.98 

1.70, 2.09 

Hamburg, auction (ft) : Schleswig-Holstein butter) : 
with quality mark (R. M. i)cr 50 kg.) .... 

140.54 

151.04 

152.22 

158.80 

! 1.54.62 

152.07 

170.40 

140.67; 178.03 

Kemplen (ft) : Allgc'iu butter (Wenuige p. half kg.) 

127 

, 127 : 

127 

127 i 

: 120 

135% 

158 

128 ! 169 

boudou (f) (shillings p. cwt.) ; 

British blended 

lU)h 

144/8 

144/8 

154/- 

144/8 ■ 

; 141/2 

172/8 

190/- 

158/8 1 190/-' 

Danish 

140/- 

150/- 

102 /- ; 

, 151/0 

106/- 

187/- 

153/6 i 186/6 

Irish creamery salted 

n. q. 

i n. q. i 

i n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q, 

n. q. 

134/10! 179/4 

Dutch 

144/- 

1 1.50/- 

162/- 

150/ - : 

, 149/6 

168/- 

187/6 

151/11: 182/4 

Argentine 

127/- 

1 mh 

! 182 /- 

127/-! 

: 124/- 

148/- 

172/9 

135/lOi 174/1 

Siberian 

11 . q. 

n. q. 1 

i n. q. 

n. q. 

n.q. 

143/- 

M. q. 

... ; 107/2 

Australian salted 

126/- 

126/-! 

126/- 

120 /- : 

: 122/3 

142/6 

172/- 

135/9 i 1Z6/- 
137/8 178/9 

New Zealand salted 

128/- 

128ft- 

129/- 

129/-- ; 

, 12.5/- 

140/0 

172/0 

Cheese. 

Milan (lire per quintal) : 

Parmigiano-Reggiano, ist quality of la.st year’s 
production 

1,112 

1 

^ 1,112 

1,112 

1,112 i 

1,100 

1,125 

1,047 

1,160 1 1,074 

Green ttorgonzola, mature, choice ...... 

060 

660 

060 

000 I 

660 

719 

IH )0 

071 ] 829 

Rome : Roman pecotino (lire p. quintal) ’ . . . . 

1,050 

i 1,050 

1,050 

1,050 I 

,1.081 

1,270 

1.071 

1,207 j 1,540 

Alkmaar; Edam 4 o-fv 4 o% butterfat, with the 
country’s cheesemark, factory cheese, small : 
florins, p. 50 kg.) . 

35.50 

j 

i 35.50 

35.50 

34.75: 

34.19 

43.75 

46.00 

1 

40.881 47.10 

Gouda ( 5 ) ; Gouda 45 -f- (whole milk cheese, with 
the country’s cheesemark, home made ; florins, 

P. 50 kg.) 


1 40.50 

40.50 

40,00 

40.00 

4 .S.OO 

53.50 

! 

15.66i 52.45 

K.empten (C) ; Pfennige pet liolf kg.) ; 
iiofteheese, green (20 % butterfat) ...... 

28 

23% 

23% 

23%: 

23 % 

24 % 

.20% 

27 ! 35 

Emmenthal from the Allghu (whole milk cheese) 
ist quality 

98% 

1 fl8% 

98% 

98 % 

98 % 

(3)101 

i3)108%'(3) 97 (3)107 

bondon (<r) (shillings per cwt.): 

English CJteddar 

102/- 

1 

1 

102/- 

lOOft- 

100/- 

97/- ' 

116/- 

137/0 

103/4 : 121/0 

Canadian , , 

81/6 

82/- 

84/-1 

83/- 

82/0 : 

103/9 i 

114/- 1 

98/11; 1078 

New Zealand 

6 ^- 

68 /- 

61,- 

61/- 

59/.3 

88 /S : 

93/3 ; 

82/2 I 95/5 

J iverpool (<) : Engl. Cheshire, ungraded («h. p, cwt.) 

noA- j 

109/8 

106/- 

96/8 

98/- i 

130/8 : 

i 

131/7 ! 

! 

90/5; 111/9 


(«) thitotday prices. - (ft) Wedbeaday prices. - (tf) Average lolees for weeks eiuUng on pm'erting Wedpcsday. 

(z) irhe tittotillUy avetaiies are Ijcttcd oii lMday qub^^ averages on the moathl}'. - (2) IndicutcU formerly as; 

kgwvett. -- (3) Average price tor all 
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THE PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
IN FEBRUARY, 1931 


111 the following pagCvS the index-ntunbers of prices of agricultural products and 
other price indices of interest to the fanner are given as published in the different countries. 
The indices collected together have been obtained according to different methods and 
criteria in the countries. A detailed account of the items included in each series 
and the syvStem of construction of the index-numbers may be found in the volume pub- 
lished especially for this purpose by the Institute, entitled « Index-numbers of prices of 
agricultural products and other price indices of interest to the farmer », We refer the 
reader to this volume for an exact interjiretation of the significance of the different 
series of data. 

Owing to the substantial divergence which often exists in the value and signif- 
icance of the indices avaiblc, much care is advisable in their utilization from an inter- 
national point of view. For this reason it has been coasidered opportune to reproduce 
all the data in their original form only ; without attempting to formally unite them. 
The latter process, by a comparison of often heterogeneous data, might easily lead to 
the drawing of erroneous relations and conclusions. 

But in addition to the original data, and subject to the above comments, a summary 
table is given below. 


« 



Percentage variations in the index-numbers for February, 1931 



compared with tho.se for January, 1931 

compared with those for February, 1930 

Countries 


Index-numbers 
of prices 
of agricultural 
products 

General 
index-numbers 
of prices 

Index-numbers 
of prices 
of agricultural 
products 

General 
index -numbers 
of prices 

Germany 



0.7 

^ 1.0 

— 8.7 

— 11,8 

England and Wales . 


— 

:{.l 

— 0.2 

— 12.5 

- 18.4 

Argentine 

. . . 

+ 

2.8 


— 22.0 

— 

Canada 

. . . 

— 

o.;t 

— 0.9 

— 27.7 

-- 19.1 

Estonia 


1 - 

1.4 

— 

— 20,9 

— 

United State.s . . . . 

( <») i 
' lb) \ 

—* 

4.:i 

4.0 

— 2.0 

— 21.2 
— 28,5 

— 18.0 

Einland 


0.0 

0.0 

— 15.9 

— 7.6 

Hungary 



1.2 

1 1.1 

— 16.0 

— 11.6 

Italy 


— 

1.2 

- J.I 

— 22.2 

~ 19.5 

New Zealand 


- 1 - 

O.-'i 


; — 27.0 

•— 

Netherlands 

I\>land 



1.4 

i ^ 1 

— 14.2 

... 

Yugoslavia 

] 


2.5 

4.8 . 

1 - ’ 1 

1 

i C) —*27.0 1 

1 d) — 19.6 j 

1 T 

1 

a) “ Bureau of Agricultural Economics ". — b) 

“ Bureau of I^abor ” 

— c) Products of the soil. — d) Animal 

products. 










INDEX-NUMBERS OF PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
AND OF COMMODITIES BOUGHT BY THE FARMER * 


COnKXSIBS 

AND 

Classification 


Germany 

(StatistLsdies Rdchsamt) 
1913 100. 

Foodstuffs of vegetable origin . . 

I^ivestock 

livestock products 

Feeding stuffs 

Total agricultural products . . . 


Fertilizers 

Agricultural dead slock, 


General index-number 


England and Wai.es 
(Ministry of Agriailture) 
Avemge of corresponding months 
19x1*13 100. 

Agricultural products 

Feeding stuffs 

Ferlilizers 


General irulex -number (3). 


Argentina 

(Banco de la NaciAn argentina) 
1926 100. 

Cereals and linseed 

Meat 

Hides and skins 

Wool 

Dairy products 

Forest products 

Tcdal agricultural products 


Canada 

(Internal Trade Brandi 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 
1936 n 100. 

Field products (grain, etc.) 

Animals and animal products 

Total Canadian farm products .... 

FertUizeis 


General index-nunUrer 


Estonia 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) 

1922 •> xoo. 

Commodities imported . 

Commodities exported . 

AiticuUural products imported and exported 


Febr. 

Jau. 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Febr. 

Febr. 

Year 

1931 

i93» 

1930 

1930 

1930 

1930 

1950 

1929 

1930 (i) 

1929 

114.1 

lll.fi 

111.3 

110.9 

108.8 

llfl.7 

1 

111.7 

131.0 

116.3 

126.3 

ilO.ii 

07.6 

104.4 

108.2 

104.7 

108.2 

122.9 

119,0 

112.4 

126.0 

1 mi 

119.4 

120.6 

131.3 

127.5 

124.6 

128.5 

150.5 

121.7 

142.1 

9;i.u 

90.9 

9l.t 

87.9 

87.2 

96.8 

88,4 

139.7 

93.2 

125.9 

105.9 

108.7 

110.4 

112.0 

109.3 

113.5 

1 iO.O 

133.9 

113.1 

130.2 

8:i.l 

82.3 

80.5 

80.4 

80.4 

80.0 

86.0 

87.4 

82.4 

84.5 


134.9 

130.0 

137.4 

l:i8.6 

130.1 

140.8 

141.4 

139.4 

141.3 

1 14.0 

i 

i 

115.2 

117.8 

120.1 

120.2 

122.8 

129.3 

! 

1 

139.3 

124.0 

137.2 

i 

120 

130 

126 

129 

129 

142 

1 144 

144 

134 

144 

77 

78 

81 

78 

82 

90 

i ,105 

1.5J 

95 

131) 

100 

102 

101 

100 

99 

09 

1 102 

100 

101 

100 

100.0 

100.8 

102.2 

104.2 

106.4 

j 

j 

100.8 

1 123.3 

141.3 

113.1 

135.3 

54.5 

63.fi 

66.0 

1 

1 

1 

1 69.8 

1 

70.7 

77.9 : 

i 9.3.2 

i 102.0 

1 82.3 

1 

100.4 

94.0 

91.0 

90.5 

‘MK3 

UH).6 

; 114.8! 

1 110.5 

llO.l 

110.9 

113.6 

7U.0 

69.1 

06.6 

1 70.4 

72.3 

70.6 1 

! 74.0 

104.0 

71.6 

95.0 

5.5.2 

50.6 

61.8 

! 57.3 

02.2 

64.9 1 

j 70.0 

110.7 

67.4 

108.5 

72.9 

08.7 

08.7 

1 72.6 

78.5 

! 80.3 1 

1 95.9 1 

107.8 

82.4 

106.9 

108.7 

108.7 

108.7 

1 108.7 

108.7 

107.7 ! 

: 106.8 1 

J09.7 

107.9 

111,6 

0:t.4 

61.7 

03.2 

i 

! 

67.9 

; 77.1 

82.8 i 

j 93.2 i 

I 

j 105.0 

85.5 

102.0 

45.2 

42.9 

! 

1 

43.6 

1 

i 

48.7 j 

54.7 1 

59.3 

i j 

i 

85.5 

fK).7 

70.4 

93,8 

87.0 

91.3 

93.6 ! 

! 90.6 1 

98.9 i 

93.6 

117.8 

110.5 

103.1 

112.6 

60.8 

61.0 

62.3 1 

1 66.6 

71.2 ' 

72.1 

97.6 

98.1 

82.7 

100.8 

89.4 

88.9 

89.2 

89.3 

89.2 

91.5 

81.6 

96.5 

88.6 

92.0 

76.0 

70.7 

77.8 

79.8 

p 

1 

81.4 

82.5 

94.0 

96.0 

86.9 

95.6 

83 

86 

i 

1 

83 i 

88 

90 

74 i 

83 ■ 

100.7 

83 

94.6 

66 

64 

68 i 

72 

72 

85 

96 

123.0 

88 

1123 

72 

71 

70 ! 

74 

75 

78 

91 

114.2 

1 

84 

106.7 


* Eor an explana^ of the method of calcuiatiou of the index •uuml)er8, reference should be made to the Institute's tmblication 
"Index-ttumbm of Prices of Agricultuml Products and other Price-indices of interest to the Parmer” (Rome, 1930). 

(i) Moat data for 1950 are provisional. — 12) Calculated by the “Statist”, reduced to base-ym 1913 « 100, 
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CODNTRIBB • ’ 

I-Vbr. 

Jan. 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Febr. 

1 Febr. 

Year 

AND 

CLASSlVlCAnON 

1931 

i mt 

1930 

i 1930 

! 

1930 

1930 

1930 

1929 

1930 (r) 

1939 

United States 

(Buieati of Agricultural Economics) 
Average 1909-10 to 1913-14 “ *oo. 

Cereals 

75 

a 

77 

80 

! 

1 

1 

80 

92 

1 ' 

j 100 

116 

123 

100 

i ■ 

121 

Fruits and vegetables 

109 

108 

108 

114 

127 

148 

108 

111 

158 

136 

Meat animals 

106 

112 

112 

118 

123 

128 

150 

150 

134 

166 

Dairy products 

101 

107 

117 

124 

125 

128 

129 

144 

123 

140 

Poultry and poultry products 

79 

no 

127 

146 

129 

125 

154 

1.58 

120 

150 

Cotton and cottonseed 

76 

72 

73 

80 

76 

83 

121 

149 

102 

145 

Total agricultural products 

90 

94 

97 

103 

106 

111 

131 

136 

117 

138 

Commodities purchased by farmers ( 2 ) . 

139 

149 

149 

149 

140 

149 

163 

156 

161 

155 ; 

Agricultural wages ( 2 ) 


1 - 

129 



160 

(3)159 

(3)162 


170 

Unwed Si axes 0 

(Bureau of tatior) 











1926 = I(XJ, 











Grains 

60.4 i 02.4 

64.0 

64.0 

72.1 

77.0 

89.0 

102.0 

78.6 

97.4 

Uvestock and poultry 

C 0.6 

75.2 

76.3 

77.7 

82.4 

88.0 

101.3 

101.8 

89.2 

106.1 

Other farm products 

73.7 

1 76.0 

78.1 

85.4 

86.3 

86.4 

98.9 

109.2 

01.8 

106.e 

Total farm products . 

70. L 

■73.5 

76.2 

79.3 

82.6 

85.3 

98.0 

105.4 

8S.5 

104.9 

Agricultural implements 

94.7 

94.7 

94.9 

94.9 

94.9 

94.0 

96.1 

98.8 

9.5.1 

97.9 

Fertiliser materials 

Hl.l 

81.4 

81.4 

82.1 

8 B .6 

83.1 

89.5 

04.7 

85.4 

02.1 

Mixed fertilizers 

89.1. 

90.4 

90.6 

91.1 

92.9 

92.5 

96.2 

97.1 

9.3.6 

97.2 

Cattle feed 

71.6 

76.0 

78.2 

83.0 

89.6 

93.6 

107.5 

129.3 

99.8 

121.6 

Norr-agricultural commodities 

77.1 

78.2 

79.4 

80.9 

82.8 

84.0 

90.6 

94.3 

85.9 

64.4 

Gerteral irtdex^trumber 

75.5 

77.0 

78.4 

80.4 

82.6 

84.2 

92.1 

96.7 

86.4 

96.5 

Finland 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) j 

1926 100 . j 



: j 

i ! 
1 







Cereals ' 

74 

76 

1 72 I 

I 71 

68 i 

60 

81 

105 

76 

98 

Potatoes 

68 

68 

59 


51 ! 

54 

101 

169 

76 

148 

Fodder 

02 

59 

i 58 

! 58 

67 ! 

60 

64 

76 

62 

66 

Meot 1 

73 

74 

i 72 

70 

77 

85 

06 

111 

88 

103 

Dairy products i 

7.5 

73 

1 74 

79 

83 

88 

91 

105 

84 

108 

Total agricultural products 1 

74 

74 

, 73 

74 

75 1 

78 

88 

108 

82 

100 


86 

80 

‘ 86 j 

87 

86 1 

88 

93 

100 

00 

98 

Hunoaby 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) 

1913 100 . i 

Agricultural and livestock products . . . ; 

80 

70 

I 

78 ! 

i 

1 

80 

i 

*' i 

83 

80 

03 

187 



General index-nurnber 

02 

91 

90 1 

92 

94 

92 

104 

186 


- 

Italy 

(Cottslglio Provlndale deirEconomia 











' di Milano) 

1913 « 100 . 











National agricultural products . . . . • 

343.75 

347.90 

35638 

878.77 

890.97 

409.98 

447,66 

647.40 

418.80 

606.76 

General index-mmher 

357.92 

361.80 

868.68 

879.03 

386.60 

898.30 

444.54 

498.24 

411.04 

460,09 

New Zealand 











(Census and Statistics Office) 

Average 190913 *« 100 , 

Dalrv produce 

102.0 

98.8 

i 

102.6 

104.8 

110.2 

118.7 

135.9 

165.6 

120 X) 

146.T 

Meat 1 

142.4 

147.0 

160.0 

146.5 

143.7 

153.3 

173.2 

186.1 

161.6 

170.9 

Wool i 

56.7 

62.3 

59.8 

7941 

86.2 

95.5 

108.1 

182.8 

96.7 

lao 

Hides, skins, and tallow j 

i06.0 

93.2 

122.6 

98.9 

112.1 

104.2 

168.7 

191.0 

142.1 

17B.9 

Miscellaneous | 

122.9 

113.8 

129.8 

126.0 

114,7 

180.9 

136.0 

166.2 

129.0 

146.7 

Total agricuUnral products 1 

97.2 

96.7 

101.8 

107.4 

114.3 

117.8 

1 138.2 

170.0 

1243 

161.8 

(i) Most data for 1930 arc i>roviisional. 

- ( 2 ) z9f,o-i4 - 

xoo. — (3) January. 









COUNTRIES 

Feb. 

January 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

.Sept. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Year 











Classification 

* Norway 

1931 

1931 

1930 



1930 

1930 

*930 

I;y 30 

’ 

1929 

1930 (I) *929 

(Kgl. Selskap for Norges Vel.) 
Average 1909-14 *» roo. 







; 



^ereals 

104 

102 

99 

101 

109 

118 

I 138 

167 

( 2 ) 165 ( 2 ) 182 

Potatoes . 

181 

180 

158 

155 

172 

i 200 

: 119 

140 

( 2 ) 120 ( 2 ) 231 

tork 

84 

8 !» 

98 

102 

98 

1 96 

i 140 

158 

( 2 ) 141 ( 2 > 157 

Jther meat 

182 

184 

103 

102 

103 

20.3 

i 208 

182 

( 2 ) 199 ( 2 ) 183 

tgRS 

1.01 

107 

146 

179 

151 

124 

, 124 

140 

( 2 ) 136 ( 2 ) 150 

)airy product® 

188 

IJW 

150 

158 

158 

157 

! 1.56 

165 

( 2 ) 161 ( 2 ) 176 

oncentrated feediug stuffs 

103 

107 

111 

115 

118 

122 

1 133 

158 

( 2 ) 148 ( 2 ) 167 

taize 

81 

89 

93 

97 

107 

114 

; 124 

164 

(2)148 12)164 

prtilizers 

96 

90 

95 

* 

lul 

106 

99 

; 106 

101 

( 2 ) 103 (3) 104 

. 

NETHliRI, .VDS 

(Directic van den I,andbouw) 

, Average 1924-25 to 1928-29 = 100 , 









i 

! 

products of the soil 

06 

62 

59 

61 

(58 

73 

.56 

82 

( 3 ) OB k.3' B7 

\nimal products 

74 

71 

74 

77 

80 

83 

93 

98 

( 3 ) 95 ( 3 ) 98 

Total agricultural products 

72 

71 

71 

73 

77 

81 

84 

94 

(3) B 8 ( 3 ) 9.5 

Agricultural wages 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

* 3 ) 100 ( 3 ) 100 

> General index'Humber ' 4 ) 

Poland 


71.0 

72.4 

74.4 

75.1 

76.8 

1 85,3 

98.8 

79.2 90.1 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) 

1927 100 . 


1 




j 



i 

! ' 

Products of the soil 


44.3 

46.4 

47.0 

45.8 

i 40.9 

51.8 

' 84.4 

52.2 73.1 

PriHlncts of agricultural industry .... 

1 

59.3 

63.6 

65.4 

63.1 

: (54.9 

; 67.9 

! 84.9 

! 69.9 80.9 

Tottil products of plant origin 


61.5 

54.6 

, 5<i.l ! 

.54.0 

* . 57.1 

! 59.4 

84.7 

i 60.6 76.9 

Aniniiils 


54.0 

68.6 

72.7 ; 

77.8 

70.9 

89.3 

89.9 

82.3 98.4 

Dairy products 


77.5 

88.9 

97.0 ! 

88.2 

i 79.0 

: 82.4 

124.1 

81.8 102.9 

Total imiducts of aninuil origin 


65.1 

78.2 

84.0 ! 

82.4 

1 79.6 

: 86.2 

103.8 

81.9 100.2 

Total agricultural products 


f»6.5 

63.2 : 

' 6(5.2 

64.3 

i 05.5 

j 69.3 

92.3 

68.5 H5.7 

Fertilizers 


124.7 

124.7 : 

124.7 ; 

126.2 

120.2 

I .130.6 j 

118.2 

121.7 120.5 

Industrial products ! 

j 

86.0 

87.8 

88.9 i 

90.6 

01.8 

1 98.2 j 

103.9 

94.2 1 103.3 

General tndex-number 


72.3 I 

76.0 ' 

78.6 ; 

79.0 

i 

i 84.9 

98.8 

82.4 ! 05 7 

1 

Yuooslavm 
(National Bank 

of the Kingdom of Yugoslavia) 



i 


i 

1 

! 

■ i 

1 



1926 ** roo. ^ 



i 







Products of the soil 

73.6 

71.7 j 

72.5 ! 

71.4 i 

77.3 ' 

78.0 !l 

i 100.7 

133.1 

89,3 118.6 

Animal products 

78.1 

82.0 i 

86.4 1 

95.1 1 

93.8 ^ 

j 

95.6 ! 

[ 97.1 

j 

109.0 

96.3 ior.2 

Industrial products 

72.1 

72.8 1 

75^2 i 

i 


75.4 

78.2 

85.9 I 

95.8 

81.8 92.6 

General index*nutnber 

74.8 

75.7 ! 

i i 

78.0 i 

j 

79.2 ! 

80.9 

82.8 

92.1 j 

! ! 

105.5 

86.6 100.6 

1 

(x) Most data for xgm are provisional. 

~ fa) Agricultural year April i-March 31. -- 

( 3 ) Agricultural 

year July i-Junc 30- 

4) Calculated by the Central Statistical Bureau of the Netherlands, 1 

educed to the base 1923-1929 » 100. 





RATES OF FREIGHT 

(Rates for full cargoes). 






— 

— 

— 

,\verage 



Miirdi 

March 

Febr. 

Fcbr. 




i 

— 

VOYAGES 

13. 

6, 

27. 

20, 

Febr., 

March 

Maich 

Coinmcrdal 



1931 

1931 

1931 

19.31 

1930 

I9.’9 

St'ason 









1929-30 

1928-29 

Shdpments of Wheat and Maize. 










Danube to Antwerp/Uamburg ....(( shill, p. 

14 /- 

14 /- 

14 /- 

14/3 

n.U/P/a 

13/3 

^.q. 

15/8 

11. UAl 

Black Sea to Antwerp/Hamburg . . . 240 lbs.) 

JO/0 

iO/6 

10/9 

Uh 

11/- 

n. q. 

n.q. 

n. q. 

u. q. 

St. John to Diverpool (i) ] 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/4 

1/10 

1/6 

3/1 

Montreal to United Kingdom . . . . / 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n.q. 

u.q. 

n. q. 

1/10 

2/10 

Gulf to United Kingdom mVi 

(I) 2/~ 

(I) 2/- 

(i; 2/- 

(I) 1/0 

(1)1 /0V2 

2/3 

3/- 

2/6 

3/4 

New York to Diverpool (i) 

1/6 

i 1/6 ! 

]/(! 

1/6 

1/6 

1/4 

1/7 

1/6 

2/3 

Northern Range to U.K. and Continent ; 

n. 2/- 

1 n. 2/ 

! 2/3 

2/2 

2/- j 

1/0 i 

3/- 

1/9 

2/11 

North Pacific to United Kingdom (shill, per 2240 ibs). 

22/6 

' »• q 

1 11.22/6 

11.22/6' 

u.22/6 

18/0 : 

30/4 

22/7 

:i0/7 

Vancouver to Yokohama (t) (dollars p. sh. ton) . 

2.76 

1 2.76 

2.75 

2.76 

2.75 

1 2.50 i 

3.50 

2.78 

3.8^:. 

Da Plata Down River (2) to U. K./Con* 1 


1 




1 ! 




tinent i 

17/- 

i 18/6 

1 19/- 

18/6 

.18/- 

1 0/10 i 

24/- 

12/8 

22/1 . 

Da Plata Up River (3) toU. K./Cont. ' (shill, per 


1 








tinent / 2240 lbs) 

19/- 

i 10/0 

20/3 

19/6 

10/7';j 

' 11/4 

25/5 

14/4 

23/7 

Karachi to U. K./ Continent (4). . . \ 

20/- 

1 10/10 I 

18/8 

18/8 

10/0 

a. q. , i 

10/5 

n. 15/4 

22/- 

Western Australia to U.K. /Continent . / 

20/0 I 

I 20/0 

30/- 

30/- 

30/- : 

20/11; 

34/6 

25/7 

36/7;,^ 

Shipments of Rice. 






^ i 


1930 

1929- 

Saigon to Europe ( (shill, per 

25/- 

(1)26/- 

2.V- 

n.26/- 

25/- 

i)n.21/6in.27/6 

n. 18/11 

n. 26/1 

Burma to U.K./ Continent 1 2240 lbs.) 

1 24^ 

24/- 

23/- 

22/’ 

n.23/4 

17/0 

25/n| 

n. 17/H 

n. q. 


(i) Rates for parcels by liners. — (2) “ Down River", includes the ports Buenos Aires and Da Plata. ~ (3) " Up River", includes 
the ports on the Parand River as far as San Doren^o. Cargoes from ports l)cyond Sau Dorenzo (Colastine, Santa -Pd and Parand) are 
subject to an extra rate of freight. — (4) The original data being quoted in "scale terms", 10 % is added to arrive at freights iH*r 
2,240 lbs. 


Prof. Adessandro Brizi^ Segretario Generale dcWIstUuto, Direttore responsabile. 





MONTHLY CROP REPORT 
AND AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 


The following notes refer to crop conditions quoted in the crop reports and in the tables. — Crop 

condition according to the system of the country : Germany t Austria^ Hungary, Luxemburg and Czecho- 

Slovakia: i =» excellent, 2 = good, 3 = average, 4 » bad, 5 = very bad; France: 100 =* excellent, 70 = 
good, 60 es fairly good, 50 =» average, 30 =* bad ; Lithuania, Poland, Sweden and Switzerland : 5 «= excellent, 
4 good, 3 =» average, 2 *» bad, 1 = very bad ; Netherlands : 90 = excellent, 70 ~ good, 60 » fairly 

good, 50 « below average ; U. S, S. R. : 5 — good, 4 ~ above the average, 3 == average, 2 — below average, 

I =« bad ; United States : 100 = crop condition which promises a normal yield. — For other countries the 
system of the Institute is employed : 100 =» crop condi^on which promises a yield equal to the average of 
he last ten years. ^ 


CEREALS 

The spring is generallj^ a i^eriod of great uncertainty for the world wheat market as 
the quantities to be carried over to the next vseason are still not exactly detennined and 
information is vStill inadequate concerning pros]:>ects for the new crops on which will 
finally depend the |X)ssibility and conditions of disposal of the surpluses. 

The statistical situation of the present seavson has already been much discussed and 
has largely worked out its influence on the market, yet the fact is not without inqjortance 
that current infonnation all tends to confinn that the stocks of exjx>rting cormtries at 
the end of the vSeavSon will be very much larger than last year and will even exceed 
I)revious forecasts. 

The latest estimates of stocks in existence in Canada and the United vStates lead to 
the conclusion that the home consumption of the two countries, which lias been one of 
the most doubtful elements in the CvStimation of exportable surpluses, has been some- 
what smaller than was calculated. The quantities which were UvSed for feeding livestock 
and which, owing to the shortage of maize and its relatively high price, were considered 
by some to be exceptionally high, appear, on the contrary, to be not mucli larger than 
last year and this only in the United States, whereas in Canada they are vsmaller. 

In fact, the quantity in existence in Canada on March 31 was 165 million centals 
(275 ndllion bushels). Since, at the beginning of August, home siqiplies for consumption 
and export amounted to 305 million centals or 510 million birshels (67 million centals or 
1 12 million bushels of stocks from old production in existence in Canada plus 238 (398) 
of new production) it is found that in tlie eight months from August ;i to March 31, 140 
million centals (235 million bushels) were disposed of, of which no (183) were exported 
and 30 (52) consiuned in the coimtry. Tliis figure of home consumption is smaller by 
over 5 million centals (10 million bushhls) than that calculated in the same way for the 
corresjx>nding period, of last year. It may be that tliis diminution is only apparent and 
depends on the provisional nature of the estimate of production in 1930, which is sub- 
ject to revision ; in any case, the fact remains that the quantity exportable from Canada 
should be larger than has been previously estimated. It was, in fact, calcnlated at 225 
million centals (380 million bushels) by deducting from the total supplies of Canadian 
wheat — 305 million cehteds (510 million bushels) in the country and 10 million (15 mil- 
lion) in the United States — , the quantity necessary for home requirements (90 million 
centals or 145 million bushels) this quantity being presumed to be very much larger than 
that consumed lost year (70 million centals or 115 million busliels). On the basis of 
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March 31 it is found that either such an increase of home consumption has not 
^^'place, or supplies have been larger than they appeared to be on the basis ^of the 
'i^imate of production^ and stocks at the beginning of the season. In either case the 
Canadian vsurplus should be larger than has been anticipated ; it is probable, according 
to present data, that it may reach 245 million centals (405 million bushels). 

For the United States, stocks in existence in the country in all places at the begin- 
ning of March amounted, according to an approximate calculation (i), to 330 million cen- 
tals (550 million busliels) whereas at the beginning of the season supplies were as high as 
690 million (1,150 million). In the eight months from July i, 1930 to March i, 1931, 
there have been consequently disposed of, about 360 million centals (600 million bushels), 
and deducting from this figure the 60 million (100 million) exported, there would remain 
about 300 million (500 million) consumed in the country. On the basis of the same cal- 
culation, home consumption in the corresponding period of lasit year was 275 million 
(460 million). In determining, last November, tlie quantity exportable from the United 
States, it was, on the contrary, calculated that the quantity to be consumed in the coun- 
try would exceed, by a large though not exceptional amount, the quantity of 380 mil- 
lion centals (633 million bushels) consumed in 1929-30 and vsuch consumption was estim- 
ated at 430 million (720 million). It now results that the quantities asvsorbed for home 
requirements during the first eight months of the current season have increased only 
very moderately compared with last year It is therefore necessary, on the basis of the 
current data, to reduce the figure of home requirements in the United States by 20 
million centals (40 million bushels) and to increase, by the same amount, the exportable 
surplus. ^ Due to these modifications in the surpluses of Canada and the United States, 
the world exportable stocks of wheat to be. carried over on August 1, 1930 should reach 
290 million centals (480 million bushehs), this being a record figure, exceeding even the 
maximum attained, in August 1929, of 265 million centals (440 million bushels). 

* m * * 

As far as the provSpccts of the newxrop are concerned, information available at 
the Institute can be summarised as follows. 

The data of areas sown to winter cereals in Europe are still incomplete, but informa- 
tion available seems to confirm the impression that they will not differ greatly from those 
of last year for all European countries together, excluding the U S. S. R. where they will, 
on the contrary, be increased. 

March weather was characterised by low temperatures for the vseason. In the 
more northern countries (Poland, the Baltic countries and a vast area of the U. S. 
S. R.), fields were still largely covered witli snow at tlie end of the month. In various 
coimtries of Central Europe, abrupt falls in temperature, especially towards the end of 
March, delayed the growth of winter cereals and night frosts caused some damage, par- 
ticularly in Germany, Belgium, Luxemburg, Austria, Czechoslovakia and Hungary where 
crop condition at the beginning of April was judged to be a little less favourable than at 
the same date of lavSt year. In France, on the contrary, a series of sunny days partly 
repaired the effects of the excessively wet weather which prevailed during the winter. 
Condition of the vsowings was, on the whole, promising in Italy and the Danubian coim- 
tries. Field work and spring sowings are generally in delay. 

In the United States the latest information confirms that the course of the winter 

(i) Stocks in fanners* hands, visible commetdal stodcs and stocks in interior mills and elevators 
on March i, amounted to 271 million centals (451 million bushels). To this figure there is reason to 
add the stodks on the same date in merchant mills and attached devators (including stodcs of flour 
and those in transit), which, according to a rough calculation, may be estimated to amount to at least 
58 million centals (100 million bushels). 



was favourable to wint^a: wheat ati<J damage to sowings is relatively very restricted. 
Although the estimate of area abandoned as a result of such damage will not be made 
until May, an indication of the area to be harvested may already be obtained from the 
infonnation fumi^d by farmers, according to which the latter expect, on the basis 
of the situation at the beginning of March, to harvest 39,759,000 acres of the 42,042,000 
sowi^ last winter. On the basis of this indication the percentage acreage abandoned 
due to winter-killing (5.4 %) would be the lowest for the last ten years with the excep- 
tion of 1921, in which it was 4.8 %. 

The favourable winter weather and the beneficial conditions for winter wheat dur- 
ing March are reflected in the crop condition on April i which also appears to be the 
most favourable recorded in the last ten years with the exception of 1921. 



Winter wheat in the United States. 


1 

Year of production | 

1 Area 

% of area sown 
not harvested 

Crop condition 
April I 

Mown I 

harvested 


(thousand acres) 1 



1931 

42.042 i 

(i) 39,759 

5.4 

88.8 

1930 

42,613 1 

38.608 

9.2 

77.4 

19*9 

42,820 

40,059 

6.4 

82.7 

1928 ♦ 

! 47,317 

.36.213 

23.5 . 

68.8 

1927 

43,373 

37.723 

13.0 

84.5 

1926 

39,887 

36,987 

7.3 

84.1 

2925 

39,951 

31,346 

21.6 

! 68.7 

1924 

i 38,916 

8.'i,6i'>6 

8.4 

83.0 

X923 • 

46.091 

39,508 

14.3 

76.2 

1922 

47,930 

42,358 

11.6 

78.4 

1921 

4S,626 

43,414 

4.8 

91.0 


(1) Acreage which farmers expect to han'est, on the basis of the situation oh March i. 


Taking into account the relationship between crop condition on April i and yields 
obtained, over a series of past years, it is calculated by the Department of Agriculture 
that, to the crop condition on April i, 1931, there would correspond a probable produc- 
tion of about 386 million centals (644 million bushels), which would be larger than the 
April I estimate of last year by about 56 million centals (94 million bushels) and would 
exceed the final harvest result of 1930 by about 24 million centals (40 million bushels). 
This figure of course gives only an approximate indication of the crop situation at the 
beginning of April and is not intended to be a forecast of production ; harvest results 
will, naturally, greatly depend on the course of weather diiring the next few months. 
Weather conditions in the first half of April, on the whole, continued to be favourable. 

With regard to spring sowings, fanners’ intentions to plant, as reported at the be- 
ginning of March, indicated an area of spring wheat about 15 % smaller than that of 
last year ; on the basis of these intentions and taking into accoimt the average difference 
in recent years between farmers’ intentions on March 1 and actual sowings, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture calculates a figure of about 17,682,000 acres compared with 
20,545,000 actually sown in 1930. 

Combining this figure with that given above for winter wheat, the total area at 
present expected to be harvested in the United States in 1931, compared with 1930 and 
the previous five years is given in the table at page 196. 

With reference to India, the first estimate of production in the Punjab is already 
known ; the latter contributes about 35-40 % of the total production of the country. 

Despite previous anxiety caused by drought, results appear to be satisfactory, 
although about 7 % below the figure forecasted at the same date of last year. The pro- 
duction estimate for fidl India will not be known until towards the end of the month. 

* XngU ^ su , 






1931 

1930 

1929 

1928. 

1927 

1926. 

1925 






Area harvested in ike United States' 
(thcmsand acres). 


Winter 

wheat 

Spring 

wheat 

(X) 89,759 

’ (a) 17,682 

38,608 

20,545 

40,059 

21,406 

86,213 

22,059 

37,723 

21,061 

86,987 

19,372 

<01,346 

21,021 


Year of production 


Total 


57^41 

59 , 1^3 

01,494 

58,272 

58,784 

56,859 

52.367 


(i) Acreage which farmers expect to harvest on the basis of the situation on March i. — {2) Acreage which 
farmers intended to plant to spring wheal as reported on March i. 


Taking into account the forecast of production in the Punjab and the fact that in the 
remainder of India there has also been an increase in areas sown of about 1,200,000 
acres, it seems probable tliat total production may approach the figure of 1930 (i). 


Production of wheat in India. 


Ytat of prcwluction 


First estimate 


Punjab 


India 


Final estimate 


Punjab 


India 


000 cen tills ' 000 bushelfi, 000 centals 000 bushels ;ooo centals 000 bushels 000 centals <x>o bushels 


1931 

81,267 

1.35,445 

■...V. 






X930 

87,863 

146,421 

220,976 

368,293 

04,259 

157,099 

231,907 

i 386,.5i2 

1929 

69,171 

116,286 

184,419 

807,365 

76,675 

127,792 

102,4.38 

320,731 

1928 

74,144 

123,573 

198,688 
194,925 1 

331,147 

61,914 

103,18!) 

174,518 

i 290,864 

1927 ! 

I 70,224 

117,040 

324,876 

76,8.64 

128,091 

200,095 

i 334,992 

1926 ! 

! 64,915 

108,192 ! 

192,2.37 1 

820,395 

75,757 

126,261 

: 194,790 

) .324,6,61 

X925 

; 65,585 

10.^275 

19.%178 

321,063 1 

1 

66,774 

111,291 

! 198, .598 

[ 830,997 


In Japan, the crop condition of wheat at the beginning of April was bad. 

In the countries of Northwestern Africa the courvse of -the season has favoured 
cereals except in Southern 'funisia, where the drought has continued ; in Egypt normal 
yields are anticipated. 

In Argentina and Australia weather conditions are favourable to sowings but a 
reduction of areas sown is anticipated. According to information received at the last 
moment, the area to be sown in Australia this year will be about 13,500,000 acres 
compared with 18,160,000 last year. 

G. C. 


Germany : The winter up to the first days of March was prevalently ^Ud and the 
abundant precipitation also favoiured sowings. Night frosts, however, followed by rel- 
atively high day temperatures were rather prejudicial to fields devoid of aiiow covering. 
Owing to the generally low temperatures in March growth w^ backward as compared 
wdth last year. Spring operations, too, were begtm only in April; 

A mtria : At the beginning of March tliere was a fall in temperature and heavy snow. 
With the subsequent clearing of the weather severe frosts occurred. The brief spell of 


(i) At th^ last momertt there has been received the first estiamte of wheat production in India of 
208,096,000 centals (346,837,000’ bushels). 



warm weatlier at the end of March was followed by a renewal of the cold weather. Win- 
ter cereals, e^cially winter wheat in the valleys, have suffered considerable damage 
by cold. Rye and winter barley are many cases affected by moulds. 

Since the meeting of the snow in the valleys occurred only at the beginning of the 
third decade of March preparations for spring sowings were retarded. The cold at the 
end of March caused further delay. 

Belgium : The first ten days of March were characterised by generally heavy precipi- 
tation. The weather then cleared up and became dry and cold, with sminy days 
but sharp night frosts and predominance of east and northeast winds. 

Growth was checked by the cold weather. Winter cereal sowings are'poor and thin 
and much wheat will have to be re-sown. 

During the latter half of the month field work was hastened in backward fields and 
spring wheat and oat sowing was begun under fairly good conditions. 

Bulgaria : In the first half of March temperature fell slightly ; rain was scanty. 
Between 15 March and the end of the month there was a fmther considerable fall in 
temperature hindering work in the fields. 

Irish Free State : During the greater part of March the weather favoured prepara- 
tions for spring sowings. Actual sowings of oats and barley have been carried out only 
to a relatively small extent and in tlie drier districts. 

Despite cold, wet weather at tlie b^inning and end of the month, no serious 
damage to growing crops was reported. 

France : In the second half of March a coasiderable improvement took place in the 
condition of cereal stands ; warm, sumiy weather allowed a vigorous recovery in growth 
and tlie general condition of remaining winter crojis seemed fairly good. The fine weat- 
her favoured manure spreading, harrowing, and sulphuric acid treatment for the destruc- 
tion of weeds, which are particularly widespread this year. 

This favourable period permitted the intensification of spring work and the partial 
making up of arrears. 

It was possible to re-sow much winter wheat and to make more progress with 
spring sowing than was expected but most sowing for this period has been of barley and 
oats. Sowings at present completed have been favoured in most areas by excellent 
conditions with warmth and light rains at the time of sprouting. 

The southwestern area has not been favoured by such conditions ; the rainy weather 
lasted imtil the beginning of April and the situation of both cereal stands and spring 
sowings remains mediocre and, in some cases, bad. 

The situation has, on the whole, improved but there is reason to anticipate a prob- 
able reduction in total wheat sowings. It must also be taken into account that the 
crop situation is not good everyv^'here and that mild rainy winters such as the past one, 
excepting subsequent exceptionally favourable conditions, generally result in poor pro- 
duction. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland : The winter of 1930-31 has been characterised 
by the absence of extreme conditions, but has not, on the whole, been favourable to agri- 
culture, The land has been very wet and difficult to work and severe and continued frosts 
have been absent, so that cultivation and sowing have been interrupted and retarded in 
most areas. DWing the first part of March wintry conditions prevailed, especially in 
Northern England imd in Scotland where there were heavy falls of snow, interrupt- 
ing ploughing and sowing, while sharp frosts were experienced in Scotland and in most 
parts of England, the latter half of the months however, the weather was gen- 
erally dry ydth sohic ^lls of thoi^h the prevalence of cold winds tended to 

retard groiuH:h. iConaidknt^^ sowing was made during 
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Winter wheat 

Gcmiiny , . 
•Austria . . . 
Bulgaria . . . 
Spain <3) . . . 
Finland . , . 
•Scotland . . . 

Italy 

l^ithuauia , . . 
lyiixemburg ^3) . 
•Poland .... 
Rumania. . . . 
•Switzerland. 
•Czechoslovakia . 


Ukrainn . , 


Total Europe , 

Im} 

\ n) 

Canada . . . 
United States 


Total America 


India . . . 
•Japan . . . 


Total Asia 


Algeria , . . 
•Egypt ( 3 ) . . 
Triix)lilauia . 
Tmila . : . . 


Total Africa 



Clrand Totela . 


Winter rye 
Germany ... 
•Aastritt .... 
Bulgaria. . . . 
•Spain (3) . , . 
Finland .... 
Ivithuuniu . . . 

lyuxemburg (3). 
•Poland .... 
Rumania. . . . 
•.Switzerland . , 
•Czechoslovakia . 
Total Europe . . 
Canada .... 
Unitwl Stales {5) 
Total America , 
Algeria .... 
Onwd Total . . 

Winter barley 

Germany ... 
Austria .... 
Bulgaria ... 
Spain (3) . . . 
Ivuxemburg . . 
Poland .... 
Rumania. ... 
Switzerland , . . 
Japan . , . . 

Algeria , . . . 
Egypt . ... 
Trlpolitania . 
Tunis . , . . . , 




Area and Crop Oeaditioa. 


Area Sown | 

Crop CONDITION (t) 
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Spam (3) ... 

1,693 
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— 

92.1 

— 

Iyuxemlmrg(3) . . 

70 

70 

72 
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German}’. . . 

1 .. 1 
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Crop condition (t) 
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* Countries not included in the totals — a) alx>\e the .iveragt b) average — t) below the average 
d) verv good — e) good — /) average - g) bad - h) verv bad — m) not including t^kraina — «) including 
Lkraiua - (t) See explanation ncamhug to tlu various s\sttnis, page 193 - (i; Decemltr estimate — (2) Mav' 
tstimatt — (3) Autumn and spring crop (4) Year igiH 29 — (*») ist NovemlM-'r 1930 - (6) Average 1924 25 to 
1927 2« (7) Provisional estimate made last ^ear on the same date - (H) Average sovni for grain, allowance 

Ix'ing mad( for average diversion to otlur lines 


this period, and although this work uas still backward in some districts, much of the ar- 
rears existing at the lx?ginning of the month were o\ertaken both in Kngland and Wales 
and in Scotland 

With the exception of heavy wet soils that were ploughed late, the land has worked 
w'ell, having benefited from the frovsts in the earlier jiart of March, and good seed I'Kjds 
were, as a rule, obtained In Kngland and Wales sowing proceeded rapidly during the 
latter part of the month but at the end of the month was still rather in arrears, evSpecially 
in the north In Scotland spring sowings ol wheat were com])leted in several districts, 
but seeding of other cereals w^as retarded by the adverse weather conditions at the be- 
ginning of the month In h'nglaiid and Wales the germination of the earlier sown vseed 
appears to have been satisfactory but on the whole little spring corn was showing. Re- 
ports uwlicate that rather Icvss wlieat has been sown this spring in Kngland and Wales 

During the early part of March the growtliof autuma-sowii crojis w'as checked by the 
frosts and cold winds, but with the improvement in weather conditions tow’arri tlu' end 
of the month, cropvS were as a rule of good appearance and making some progress, though 
in vScotland condition of autumn sowings was slightly below' average In Kngland and 
Wales wheat was generally strong and healthy, though with a teiideiicj^ to loss of colour 
and some patchiness on heavy wet lands ; barley, especuUly on the lighter lands, had 
made some progress and looked promising , although a little backw'ard, oats apjieared 
healthy and even, while r>'e was strong and vigorous 

In Northern Ireland farmers were enabled to make up arrears of ploughing and 
tillage was well advanced for tlie time of year. In some districts sowing of oats was 
begun. Winter sown wheat W'as in fairly good condition though in some places ra- 
ther backward for the season. 

Greece : In the second half of March there was a marked fall in temperature accom- 
panied at the end of the month by a somewhat heavy fall of snow in many districts. 
There is as yet no exact information regarding the effects on cereals of this brusque 
return of winter but no damage is expected to have been suffered provided the ears had 
not begun to form. 

Hungary : In the three weeks from 13 March to 3 April the weather was cliaracteris- 
-ed by excessively low temperatures and marked lack of precipitation. Ihe cold weather 
has generally retarded agricultural operations. Wheat and winter rye have wintered 
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well, though the cold in the first half of March hindered their development and sporadic 
frost damage is reported. Owing to the cold, preparations for the spring sowings of 
wheat and rye were in various localities interrupted. Sowings of barley and oats were 
commenced on sandy soils. 

Italy : Weather in March was prevalently rainy ; toward the close of the montli 
temperature fell and in some provinces there was snow. Wheat has a fairly good ap- 
pearance though in some di.stricts the crop is infested by weeds and in others excessive 
moistme has caused heaving and yellowing. Spring sowings are generally rather back- 
w^ard since the weather conditions and the wretness of the soil have hindered field work. 

Latvia : In March, especially in the first decade, the weather was very cold while 
during the remainder of the month it was warmer, though witli rather vSevere nocturnal 
frosts. Precipitation was normal. The snow" cover became still heavier in March arid 
the melt began only slowly in the third decade of the month. 

Lithxiania : Weather in March was favourable. The ground was frozen to sufficient 
depth and the snow' cover w as very thick. So far the early spring has been propitious. 
Sowings have not yet begun. 

LuxeynbouY^ : Owning to persistent frosts numerous resowings of autumn crops, especi- 
ally wheat, have been necessary. Preparations for spring sowings and sowings them- 
selves have l)een effected under average conditions. * 

Poland : 'I'oward the middle of March the greater part of tlie country was still 
covered with snow. Pre]>arations for spring sowings w^ere hindered and actual sowings 
had not yet commenced at tlie end of March. 

According to information sent to the Institute by the Central Bureau of Statistics 
at the beginning of April, the final estimates of area and production of cereals in 1930, 
compared w ith those for 1929 and the average for the preceding five years are as follow's : 

% 19.^0 






^VveraRc 

1929 

Averape 


Crop 

1936 

1029 

1924. ' - 28 

:."5 JOO 

lOO 



Area (000 acres). 




WlKi^t 


. . . 4,066 

3,526 

3.230 

115 3 

125.9 

Rye . 


. ■ . 14.567 

14,328 

13.719 

101.7 

ro6.2 

Barley 


. . . 3 . 04 « 

3.110 

2,761 

98.0 

110.4 

Oats . 


• • • 5.404 

5 ,|i 6 

4,889 

99.8 

110.5 



Production. 




Wheat 

(000 centals) 

■ ■ ■ 49,394 

39317 

32,896 

j 125-0 

150.2 


(000 bushels) 

. . . 82,321 

65,861 

54,825 

Rye 

(000 centals) 

. . . 153399 

154.539 

122,034 

1 99-3 

125.7 


(000 bushels) 

. . . 273.928 

275,964 

217,919 

Barley 

(000 centals) 

• • • 32.274 

36,592 

27,635 

( 88.2 

116.8 


(000 bushels) 

. . . 67,238 

76,235 

57,574 

Oats 

(000 centals) 

. . . 51,756 

65,105 

45,018 

1 79-5 

1 1 5.0 


(000 bushels) 

■ • - 161,737 

203,451 

140,681 


Rumania .v At the beginning of April the condition of autumn sowings was good 
throughout the country. Preparatory work for spring sowing was begun in only a few 
areas owing to the too frecpient precipitation and excessive soil moisture. 

SwitzuHand : I^ate snowfall and dry, cold weather have considerably retarded growtli. 
Cereals wiiich could not l>e sown until rather late leist winter, have been damaged in tlie 
spring by persistent snow. Wheat and spelt have wintered best but rye seems to have 
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been particularly damaged by the snow ; for all winter cereals the condition of sowings 
is considerably less satisfactory than at the same date of last years. Some re-sowing is 
reported to be necessary in different regions. Favourable weather in the next few weeks 
may aid improvement. Preparatory work for spring sowings has been delayed by the 
persistence of snow^ but they have effected so far under favourable conditions. 

Crop conditions of spelt on April i, 1931 and on the same date of last year were 94 and 
99 ; and those of mixed grain 93 and loi. 

Czechoslovakia : The snow that fell in* considerable amount at the beginning of 
December over the greater part of the country remained only in the upland regions, 
having mostly disappeared in the lowlands, esjKicially in localities wath a vSouthem 
exposure. 

The weather in March w^as very variable ; frost, thaw, snow, and rain succeeded each 
other ; temperature remained at a relatively high level, reaching 150C, by day and iqoC. 
by night. On i April the land was still frozen and the upland districts were covered with 
snow^ 

lliese conditions have been prejudicial to winter cereals, the roots of wdiich have 
suffered greatly, especially in the case of rye, from alternate freezing and thawing ; in 
many districts rodents have also caused damage. 

On T April work in the fields had not yet begun ; it was expected that there would 
be a delay of two w’eeks both in this work and in vegetative development. 

Yugoslavia : Weather in Marcli was changeable with a considerable fall in temper- 
ature in the se.‘Cond half of the montli. At the beginning of April crop condition of 
winter cereals was good, particularly tliat of wheat. 

According to a communication from the Ministry of Agriculture to the Institute 
the final CvStiihates of area harvested and of production of cereals in 1930 compared wdth 
tho.se of 1929 and of the mean of the five years ending 1928 are as follows : 


Avcnijnc % 1930 

1924 1929 Aver. 

Puiducts 1930 1929 to 1928 -- 100 loo 


{Areas harvested in 000 acres). 

Wheat . 5,246 5,213 4,387 100.6 119,6 

Rye 610 587 497 103.9 122.8 

Barley ^,097 1,055 912 104.0 120.3 

Oats 1,009 954 888 105.9 113.7 

(Production in 000 centals). 

Wheat 48,197 57,000 44.125 84.6 109.2 

Rye 4,382 4, ^>30 3.843 94.6 114.0 

Barley 8,915 9,080 7,819 98.2 114.0 

Oats 6,283 7,733 7,332 81.2 85.7 

(Production in 000 bushels). 

Wheat 80,326 94,998 73,541 84.6 109.2 

Rye 7,825 8,268 6,862 94.6 11 4.0 

Barley 18,574 18,918 16,291 98.2 114.0 

Oats 19.634 24,166 22,912 81.2 85.7 


U. S. S. R. : At tile beginning of March snow still covered most of the country 
except the North Caucasus, the southern Ukraine, the Lower Volga and southern parts 
of tile Asiatic territory of the Union. Weather during Marcli was rather cold, especially 
towards the end of March, when therfe was further snowfall in part of tlie southern area. 
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where the spring sowings already begun had to be interrupted, to be re-commenced later 
in the first ten days of April. It may, in general, to be said that the season is late this 
year and consequently the sowing period will be sliorter than usual. 

Chile : The following are the provisional data for production in 1930*31 compared 
with the final estimates for last year and the average of the five years ending 1928-29. 

Average % 1930*31 






1924-25/ 

I 93',»'30 

Aver. 


Products 

1930-31 

1939-30 

x 938*29 

as 100 

— 100 

Wheat 

(000 centals) 

. • 14.354 

22,231 

16,168 

1 64.6 

88.8 


(ooo bushels) 

• • 23,923 

37.052 

26,946 

Barley 

(000 centals) 

. . 2,072 

3.394 

2,717 

^ 61. 1 

7^-3 


(000 bushels) 

* • 4.317 

7.071 

5,660 

Oats 

(000 centals) 
(000 bushels) 

. . 1,790 

• • 5.594 

3.329 

10,403 

1,825 
5.702 ' 

1 53-8 

98.1 

Rye 

(000 centals) 
(000 bushels) 

. . 68 

. . 122 

79 

142 

'57 

lOI 

! 86.1 

1 

120.5 


The harvest has generally been very small owing to the smaller area wSown and to 
the unfavourable weather. 

United States : According to telegraphic information received from the TTnited 
States Department of Agriculture, on about March 18, winter wheat was in healthy and 
strong condition. In Kansas and part of the Pacific Coast, growdh was excellent. The 
melting of snow in tlie Ohio and Central Mississipi Valleys materially helped winter 
wheat, condition varying generally from good to excellent. There was still a need for 
rain in the Upper Mississippi Valley, Oklahoma and, in the East, north of North Caro- 
lina ; in the latter area condition varied from poor to good. Growth Was delayed by 
cool w’eather in the Soiitheast. In the following week until about March 25 the weather 
was generally favourable to w^inter wheat* the crop conditii^n of which was good. Spring 
cereal sowing progressed well during the week. 

In the last week of March cold weather .set in accompanied by generally heav’y* 
mows and rains as far south as central Texas. This precipitation w'as l^eueiicial to winter 
cereals and improved soil moisture conditions generally. In Oklalioma and western. 
Texas there w^as some frost damage to winter wheat and oats but the snow^ cover afford- 
ed protection in many districts. The cold weather rather slowed up growdh. vSpring 
wheat sowdiig w^as stopped generally by^tlie inclement weather hut oat seecling advan- 
ced and has l)een practically completed. In general, spring farm work is w'ell ad- 
vanced for the season. 

On about April S, crop condition of wdnter wheat was good and growth in the 
following week w as generally very good. Spring wheat sowing progressed fairly well 
in the second week of April ; in the .second^ week there was an occurrence of hot, drying 
winds which may necessitate i)artial re-sow'ing. 

The Department Agriculture stated that while the extent of winter injur>' 
to wheat is still imdetermined and the possibility of vSpring damage still exists, farmers' 
reports of acreage which it appeared on March i, would be harvested for grain, indicated 
less than average abandonment. Of the 42,042,000 acres sown last winter fanners now 
exj^ect to harvest 39,759,000 acres compared with 38,608,000 harvested last year and 
36,467,000, the average of 1925-29; percentages ; 193.0 and 109.0. 

According to a telegram of April 9, the preliminary estimate of production of winter 
wheat in 1931, based on crop condition on April (88.8 % of the normal compared with 
77.4 % on April i, 1930) and the past relation^p of conation and yield), is 386,400,900 
centals (644,000,000 bui^els) compared with 362,602,000 (6^2^,337,000) harvested last 



yeajr and the average of 328,463,000 {547,427,000) for 1925-29 ; percentages: 106.6 and 
117.6. With reference to the high figure of production given it may be remarked that 
weather during the past winter was favourable to crops, but the figure is of course very 
approximate as production will largely depend on the course of the season during the 
months still to elapse before harvest. 

The following statement was made by the United States Department of Agriculture 
of farmers* intentions to plant as on March i, 1931. This statement is not a forecast 
of the acreage tliat will be actually planted ; the latter will depend on weather conditions 
during the months to elapse before harvest, price changes, labour supply, etc. 

Intended plantings in igji in per cent of the acreage grown for harvest 4n igjo. 

Spring wheat 

Durum other Total Barley Date 

% of area grown for harvest in 1930 .... 76.1 88.0 85.3 112.0 106.5 

Area harvested in 1930 (in thousand acres) . 4,643 15,902 20,545 12,437 4if598 

With respect to spring wheat, farmers report intentions to reduce the acreage sown 
by about 15 % compared with 1930 ; in this connection it is interesting to note that the 
Federal Fam Board announced on March 22nd. that the Grain Stabilisation Corporation 
will not purchase wheat of the 1931 crop to .stabilise prices and repeated its advice to 
farmers to reduce the wheat acreage. 

According to planting intentions (14.7 % reduction compared with 1930) tlie spring 
wheat area %vould be 17,527,000 acres but allowing for average departures from intentions, 
the CvStimate is rai.sed to 17,682,000 acres. Adding this figure to the e.stimated area for 
winter wheat (39,759,000 acres) the total area of wheat for harvest is 57,441,000 acres 
compared witli 59,153,000 acres harvested last year, showing a reduction of about 3 %. 

Gi ven average yields on the acreage intended, a production of hard red spring wheat 
of alx)ut 89,000,000 centals (148,000,000 bushels) durum wheat of about 28,000,000 centals 
(47,000,000 bu.shels) and white wheat of about 16,000,000 centals (26,000,000 bushels) 
would result. Production of hard red .spring w^heat would therefore be a little smaller 
than last year while durum production w^ould be about 20 % le.ss. Hard red wheat pro- 
duction imder such conditions would be u|x)n a level a little smaller than the average 
domestic utilisation but the production of durum and white would still be sufficient 
for a large proix)rtion of the crop to be available for export. 

In the case of barley, in recent years harvested acreage has fallen below' that intended 
by about 2 % indicating an acreage for harvest in 1931 about 10 % greater than that 
harvested in 1930 ; making allow^ance for departures from intentions in the sowing of 
oats the area for harvest would be 3.1 % greater than that harvested in 1930. 

If average yields are obtained on tlie intended acreage, a crop of about 164 million 
centals (342 million bushels) would be produced compared writh lavSt year*s crop of 
156,429,000 centals (325,893,000 bushels). It is stated that barley growing for feed on ^ 
the farm producing it is soimd practice but where gro\vn for market prospects are less 
favourable than they were for the 1930 crop. 

The area reported last December to be sown to rye was 4, 158,000 acres. Since then 
however, abandoUment of fall sown rye in North Dakota appears to have been above 
the average ; taking into account this reduction and the spring sowings of rye, the De- 
partment of Agriculture estimates the combined area of winter and spring rye intended 
for harvest in the United States at 3,896,000 acres compared with 3,722,000 harvested 
last 3rear and 3,601*000, the average of 1925-29 ; percentages : 104.7 108.2. 

India : lU ldte Punjab general light to moderate rains in the first ten days of March 
b^fited crofps blit the remainder of the month was mostly dry ; there was some local 
damage by rust especially in the district of Gurgaon ; barley crops were damaged by 
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insects in Rohtak. At the end of March the condition and prospects of irrigated Stand- 
ii^ crops were generally average to good and of imirrigated crops below the. average to 
average. In the United Provinces little rain fell in March except for light rains at the 
beginning of the month. I^ocal damage was caused by hail, frost, drought and insects 
but at the end of the month crops were doing well and prospec^ts were generally favour- 
able. In the Central Provinces weather was mostly warm with variable light to mod- 
erate rains. There was .some damage by rust in irrigated areas and embanked fields. 

On March 19 the condition and x3rospects of wheat throughout India were reported to 
I)e, on the whole, good. According to a telegram received on March 9 the area of wheat 
in the Punjab for the season 1930-31 is 10,888,000 acres compared with 11,085,000 in 
the preceding season and 10,750,600, the average for 1924-25 to 1928-29 ; percentages : 
98.2 and 101.3. CorrevSXX)nding figures for production are : 1930-31 : 81,267,000 cen- 
tals (135,445,000 bushels) ; 1929-30 ; 87,853,000 (146,421,000) ; average : 68,804,000 
(114,673,000); percentages: 92.5 and 118.1. 

Palestine : In Northern Palestine, March was marked by heavy rains, well distri- 
buted. In the Haifa di.strict, 258.5 millimetres fell tliis vSeasoii as against 105.2 for the 
same period in 1930. On the contrary in Southern Palestine the “ latter rains " have 
failed and further rain is badly needed. Winter crops show good prospects in Northern 
Palestine and only .slight damage has been caused to lowlying cro|>s by flooding. Bolli 
winter and afir wheat is developing well, in excellent condition and with every jirospect 
of a g<x)d yield. The afir barley shows forward growth and is coming into earinjthe nor- 
tlieni areas of the coastal plain ; winter barley is developing well and good yields are ex- 
jiected. In Southern I*alestine the prospects of a good harvest of winter crops are not 
as general as in the North. Given further fair rains, good yields of wheat and barley 
may be expected from the J alfa and Ramleh districts. Condition is generally poor to 
very poor in the southern l)arts and rains urgently needed. Cultivation for spring sow- 
ings is being carried out in good conditions in the North and average to very iKX)r in the 
South. Sowing are commencing but rain is generally needed. 

'Turkey : According to the exchange of Lstanbul, wheat i)roduction in 1930 was 

62.313.000 centals (103,853,000 bushels) against 59,941,000 (99,900,000) in 1929 and 

32.455.000 (54,090,000) on the average of 1927 and 1928, that is 104.0 and 192.0 % 
respectively in relation to these figures. 

Algeria : In March cro|)s considerably improved : the fine, sunny weather was in- 
terrupted towards the middle of the month by heavy sliowers. Growth has been vig- 
orous ; harrowing and weeding were effected under good conditions. Sowings have a 
generally good appearance except those put in late, which show iiusufficient tillering, have 
been damaged by lack of soil moisture in the winter and have not been harrowed and 
consequently are not altogether satisfactory. 

Egypt : Weather conditions were favorable during most of the montli and irrigation 
water was generally sufficient. In early sown areas and ordinary cultivations the de- 
velopment of the seeds is in the last stage, while the ears are forming in late sown areas 
in Lower and Middle Egypt. In Upper P^gypt and P'ayum harvesting has begun. Crop 
condition is normal. Smut is reported in most provinces as usual and rust in Assiut, 
Qena and A.ssuan. Harvesting of barley is in progress or commencing according to 
locality and a normal yield is expected. The usual attacks of smut have occurred in 
most provinces. 

French Morocco : Abundant beneficial rains fell throughout Morocco in March, and 
tliough, sowings have been late growth has been normal, sprouting having occurred in 
good conditions. The general appearance of crops is good, though the relatively low 
temperatures that have persisted since October have somewhat retarded growth, not, 
however, seriously. 



Tunis : Rains, fairly well divStributed in March in the north, favoured growth. In 
the south the drought was severe throughout the month and cereal crops appear to be 
heavily affected. Crop condition of the tluree cereals on i April was good in the north; 
average in the centre, bad in the south. 

Preparations for spring sowings were carried out in March under good conditions, 
as also were the first sowings, wliicli were begun by the end of March. 

MAIZE 

Hungary : During the first days of April preparation for sowings was in progress, 
though these have been delayed by cold. 

Italy : Spring sowings have been begun. 

United States : A little maize was planted at the end of March in the South but 
gemiination was slow and uncertain because of the wetness and low temjxjratures. In 
tlie second week of April in the maize belt tlie soil was working very well. 

According to a statement of farmers’ intentions to plant this spring made by the 
ilnited States Department of Agriculture, tlie area planted to maize for 1931 .should 
be 104.9 % of that grovwi for harvefst in 1930 (100,820,000 acres). Taking into accoimt, 
however, on the one hand the present prosjiect for a light abandonment of winter grains 
for which corn nlight be substituted, and on the other the present unuvsual advancement of 
ploughing 'and other spring work on farms, it seems likely that tlie area planted to maize 
this year will be greater than last year's harvested acreage by about 4.2 %. 

If intentions are carried out and average yields obtained, a crop of about 
1,643,600,000 centals (2,935,000,000 bu-shels) could be prcxluced and could be aliout 41 % 
larger than last year’s crop of j , 165,387,000 centals (2,081,048,000 bushels) and the largest 
crop .since 1923. 

It is anticipated that the market during the 1931-32 season will be less favourable 
than in the present season as it is intended to increase the acreage of other feed grains 
and prospects are favourable for winter wheat production so that maize wdll meet with 
conijietition from these jiroducts. Moreover, in view' of the large increavse in maize acreage 
outside the maize belt, the demand for maize in deficit producing areas is likely to be 
considerably less than last 3"ear. 

Due to tlie mild weather, sjiring work is more advanced than UvSual and it is likely 
that planting of small grains will be finished in time to permit early planting of maize, 
given favourable weather. 

A fgentina : A large harvest is expected. 

Mexico : Sowing of maize on irrigated land l>egan in February in almost the whole 
of the Republic. Crop condition is in general good and the area will be much larger 
than that of last year. 

French Morocco : Preparation of the land and sowdngs were carried out in good con- 
ditions with sufficient moisture. Area devoted to spring crops as a whole will be more 
important than last year. Higher temperatures are desirable for ^germination and 
sprouting. 

Union of South Africa : Since the breaking of the drought in the maize-growing 
areas in December the crop has made extraordinarily rapid progress and many excellent 
stands are reported, ^me damage has been caused by hail but tlie stalk-borer is very 
much less in evidence. In view of the general lateness of planting there is the possi- 
byity of considerable damage to yields from early frosts, but account cannot be taken of 
this factor at the present stage of the crop. 
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1928/29 
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812 
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i 
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159 343 
150 
9 556 
117 601 


1930 
% — 
*930/31 

1929 I 

— Avfr 
1 x 929 / 

1930 SBlOO 
««slOO 


95 7 103 5 

921 mo 

1102 lit) 4 
1121 131.8 
80 6 769 
741 78 4 
1184 1214 
87 9 95 5 
018 07 5 
97 5 103 4 
89 i — 

) 116 1 


566 J06 

4 801 
'2031,048 

62 147 


166,741 3)142,711 
690 001 533 273 

618b' 7 976 

2 614 132 2 699 80 
5 059 4 198 

59 631 87 917 


82 1 106 2 

92 6 60 2 
79 6 ”"1 

8" 4 )9 3 


I tal Amtf 

108 W 10 JSC 108 53 

102 9 mi\ 

1 197 279 1 600 ‘^lO 1 565 537 

2 1 37 996 2 

m 946 2 795 700 

*9 6 

76 5 

Sjriaandl eb | 


(7 

m 166 i 97 3 . 

9,3 

92. 

1311 

1702 

;647 

2 341 

103 3 

72 7 

Algeria 1 

21 

21 

2 ) 

89 4 84 0 ' 

110 

1)1 

14 l| 

207 

270 ! 

251 

76 ( 

82 ,> 

Ktnva 

-12 

24 

163 

<07 1256 

1 )63 

8*17 

2089 

6 374 

6 638 

1/80 

900 

170 9 

Fr Morocco 

664 

000 

519 

no*' 12121 

2 Sir 

1055 

3 124 

5 1*3 

5 455 

aOK) 

94 8 

871 

Tunis 

42 

40 

43 

849 

132 

143 

IOI 1 

236 | 

2 a 0 

184 

<12 3 32 S 2 

Un of S( ttth 
Africa ( 4 ) 1 

4 ri| 

62 0 

491 

1 

61 » 886 

14 102 

4 j 014 

1 

36 540 1 

1 612 4 ' 

80 183 

65 260 

70 2 

)19 

T tal Africa | 

)So\ 

7 m 

1 

6 711 

738 93 0 

41^16 

52 080 

42 ml 

73 244. 

93 002 

1 75 351 

78 8 

97 2 

Grand Total . 

141,657 

141 , 44 S 14 «, 2 t 6 160,3 161.6 

1 , 556.428 1 A 36)613 1 , 967,726 2 , 779^37 3 , 463^96 3 , 466,665 

802 

816 


t ■ 

(t) Ihe twf dull mtntniud reftr t< the m its in whch tht h'u\fst took pldct m the northdn and stmlhtin 
htmisph rts rc'^peitivdy • Countnts not imluded in the totals — (t) Tht fi>.un fir the averages is not exactly 
ompurable with tliose of the years 1930 and 1929 owing to changes m the method of making, estimateR — (’) Por 
1930 area sewn fir tht preceding years arta harvested (3) A\trage 19^5 U 19.8 (4) Area harst-^ted 

rn Europe an farms onl> proluction comp ises also thit of the nitncs 


RICE 

The Rice Situation (i) 

World production of nee excluding that of China for which no reliable statistics 
exist averaged 126 850 million pounds in the qumqueniiium 1924-2 5/1928-29 as compared 
with T15 080 million pounds in 1909 10/1913-14 The increase in production appears 
from the statistics to be due mainly to the expansion of the area under the crop, unit 
yields in most countries showing if anything a downward tendency Production in 
1929-30 was estimated at 127 374 million pounds and information from the principal 
producing countries indicates a considerably larger production for 1930-31 

Of the total world production in the last five years, 1925-26/1929-30, the monsoon 
borderlands of Asia from British India to Japan, the lands where nee culture ongmat- 
— 

( i) All data for nee aie her* expressed m terms of milled nee aiid those for ptodudhon refer to the > eat 
frorh I Apnl to 31 March Rice flm ind net meal aie not included m the trade hgurea 
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-ed, produced 93 %, even excluding the production of China ; the proportion remains 
almost constant, though a sliglit decrease in this preponderance is noticeable since the 
pre-war quinquennium, when the proportion was 95 %. Were data for China included 
the proportion of tlie w’orld total produced outside this area would, of course, appear 
still more insignificant. The corresponding proportions of tlie world area under rice 
in monsoon Asia in tlie post-wrr and pre-war periods were 94 % and 96 %. 

Of the vast world production only a relatively small proportion enters into inter- 
national commerce. The total international trade (gross exports), principally milled rice 
but including a certain i>roportion o^ rough rice, in the quinquennium 1925-29 averaged 
16.560 million pounds, exports to China included, about 13 % of tlie world produc- 
tion, excluding China, and only about 8 % if the production of that coimtry is includ- 
ed and assumed to be equivalent to that of India. It is witli this comparatively small 
proportion that the international markets are concerned and of the 16,560 million pounds 
about two-thirds originated in three countries — British India (mainly Burma), French 
Indo-China, and Siam. 


Production and net export of major exporting countries 
(million pounds mi lied rice). 



Production 



j Net export 


1 


Siam 


Burma (i) 






1 

i 




Yi:ap. 

Burma i 

Iiulo- 

(seven 

i 

1 Year 

1 

to 

liido- 

Siam ( 2 ) 


! 

China 

inner cir- 


! foreign 

Indian 

China 


i 

! 


clesl 

1 

: countries 

pt)rts 



1930*31 . . . . 1 


... i 

! 4,m 1 

1930 ...... 

! 

' 5.J88 

2.016 



1929-30 . . . . j 

i 

10,521 i 

3,287 ! 

1929 

: 3.929 

2,269 

! 2,927 

i 2,188 

1928*29 . . . . : 

10.S44 

10.240 

3.107 i 

1928 

3,378 

2,8.56 

3.7)58 

1 2.8.58 

1927-58 . . . . ; 

lO.fMo ; 

11,276 

3.918 ' 

1927 

i 4,384 

2,41.5 

3,358 ; 

3,292 

t93'^-2/ .... 

11.4,51 1 

10,.’i80 

4, .540 1 

1926 

4,021 

! 1.4.56 

•3,244 i 

2,488 

1925-26 .... 

10,024 i 

10,150 

3.5102 

>925 

4,805 

i 2,7.53 

2,994 j 

2,.588 

192.P25 .... 

i 

0,958 

I 4,251 

1924 

4,138 

; 1 .042 

2,009 I 

1 

2,106 


( 1 ) The official data are for rice both ui the husk and not in the husk, but, as practically all the rice exported is 
milled, they have beeu taken to reiirescnt milled rice. 

( 2 ) Exports from Batifikuk, which in the five years ending 1928*29 made up 98 % of the value of the total rice exports 
fnnn Siam. Data refer to the season i April* 3 i March. 


The situation in Tim three great surpuus-producin(; countries. 

Burma, though it produces only 14.7 % of the total rice output of Britisli India, 
ns comi>ared with 24.2 % in Bengal and 16.8 % in Bihar and Orissa, has, owing to its 
comparativdy low density of population, by far tlie greatest surplus and generally ex- 
jxirts about halt its output, and about 85 % of India’s total ex|x>rt. The level of Bur- 
mese production normally oscillates very slightly about ii.ooo million lbs., irregular- 
ities in tlie monsoon rains being comparatively small in comparison with those 
exi)erienced in otlier parts of British India. This year tlie area shows the normal small 
increase and, though rain was rather scarce in central Burma in October, the crop is 
stated to have been good, in many districts unusually good, the total production being 
estimated at 11,364 million lbs of cleaned rice, the largest since 1926-27 and an increase 
of 1.7 % on that of 1929-30 and of 2.7% on the average of the preceding five years. The 
suri^a* available for export from this year’s crop is estimated to be 7,063 million lbs 
of milled rice against 6,153 estimated at the same time last year. As the growers do 
not posset facilities to hold for better prices and are in fact experiencing 

greater dhllciilties tlwn usual in obtaining loans, practically all ot this surplus must 
pass into the bands of dealers. 
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production in Jndo-China 
(million pounds milled rice). 


Year 

i Cochin-China 

Tonkin^ 

Aunani 

Cambodia 

Eaos 

1930-31 

1 4,068 


( 1 ) 968 

1,390 

.573 

1929-30 

1 11,779 

kki 

1,593 

1,073 

695 

1928-29 

i 3,779 

3,077 

1,762 

1,054 

573 

1927-28 . 

i 4,161 1 

.3,269 1 

^ 1,794 

1,374 

i 677 

1926*27 

3,893 

2,387 

2,070 

1,663 

625 

1925-26 

; 3,4.57 

3,156 

1,667 

1,273 i 

i 608 

1924-25 

i 3;807 

2,656 

1,911 

974 

550 


( 1 ) Including only rice (»f tlic tenth mouth, which tisuallj’ makes up about two-thirds of the total. 


In French Indo-Cliina there are, for the same reasons as in Burma, large and com- 
paratively uniform surpluses. The leading producers are Cocliin-China and Tonkin ; 
in the former production this year is more than 7 % above that of 1929-30, due mainly 
to higher unit yields, while in the latter, tliough an estimate is not yet available, a good 
total yield is expected. In Annam the crop of the second half-year shows an increase of 
9 % over the corresponding crop last year, the increase of 25 % in area under this crop 
having apparently been largely counteracted by the drought and floods in the north- 
central and southern portions of that State. In Cambodia the total crop is 30 % greater 
than that of last year, the effect of good yields having been much greater than that of 
the small increase in area. 

In Siam, too, despite flood damage in some districts and an area little above that 
of last year, the crop has been a large one and in tlie seven inner circles, wliich have 
about three-fourths of the rice area and produce practically all ot the exix)rt, the out- 
put is one of the largest of recent years, stocks available for export in 1930-31 
being estimated at 2,615 million lbs., 27 % more than estimated for last year. 
Besides this there is a carryover of 299 million lbs from the old crop and some rice is 
expected to come down by rail from the Borthem and northeastern circles tliis season 
in addition. 


Conditions in the principai, rice-importing countries. 

The deUvSe populations of moiivsoon Asia not only produce tlie vast bulk of the world’s 
rice but account for all but an insignificant part of 'world consumption. International 
trade-in rice outside these coimtries is therefore relatively very small and, were the im- 
mense trade in this foodstuff carried on inside their respective frontiers taken into ac- 
count, would seem .still more unimportant. Contrary to the popular belief, rice con- 
sumption in these comitries is fairly ela.stic and normally responds readily to changes in 
tlie price level. At the present time, however, the effect of low prices in facilitating 
the movement of the surplus from the great exporting regions is counteracted by condi- 
tions in the chief importing countries. 


Net imports into principal Asiatic countries of deficit 
(million pounds milled rice). 


YjiAK 

China 

i Netherlands East 
' Indies 

i 

British Malaya 

Ceylon 

1950 


i 

1 

1,067 

1929 1 

1,439 ; 

1,606 

1,263 

1,108 

1928 

1,683 ! 

1,234 

1,186 

1,099 

1927 .... 

2,799 

1,013 

1,228 .A 1,057 

1,067 T 1,038 

1926 1 

2.489 

1,820 

1925 . . 

1,679 

1,753 

i 1,109 

907 

m 

2924 

906 

880 1 

1 

888 
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Probably the largest rice-consumer is Cliina. In recent years it has obtained most 
of its imported supplies from French Indo-China and Siam, largely tlirough Hong-Kong ; 
this year, however, the larger export surplus in Burma, togetlier with the reduced de- 
mand in that country’s usual markets, has brought about an influx of Burmese rice into 
the Chinese market, facilitated by the reduction of Burma’s export duty by 25 %. Com- 
petition i*i South China between the three great exporting countries is thus exceptionally 
severe. On the other hand, not only is South China, where rice occupies up to 70 % 
of the cultivated land, reported to have had a very good crop this year, but, in iiddition 
to the disturbance to purchasing power caused by recent political conditions, purchases 
from foreign coimtries are hindered by tlie slump in silver, which in January 1930 was 
2 id. per standard ounce in I^ndon, and, having declined sharplv in the middle of 1930, 
underwent a further heavy fall at the end ot that year and on 11 February 1931 reached 
the minimum price of i2d. The repercussion on the imports of a comitry retaining a 
silver currency could not but be serious. The silver dollar has now less than half 
its normal purchasing-power and, with the prospect of furtlier sales of silver by various 
Govemuients engaged in demonetising that metal, is likely to fall in value still further. 
‘All three of the great rice-exporting coimtries are on tlie gold-exchange standard and 
are thus affected by the fall of the silver dollar and b> the lo.sses in savings experienced 
by Oriental peoples as a whole through the decline in value of silver. Siam is particular ! j 
severely affected owing to the relatively high exchange value of the fialit as compared 
with tlie piastre and the nipee, and has felt very acutely the growth of Burmese 
competition in the Chinese market. 

In Briti.sh India it is estimated that about one-third of the population consumes 
rice. The deficit regions naturally depend mainly on Bunna to supply their wants, rice 
from foreign countries having to pay import duty. The total amomit of rice taken by 
India fluctuates greatly according to local hars'^ests. In British India as a whole (includ- 
ing Burma) crop areas are fairly constant and rice is no exception, area under the crop 
having remained very steadily during the last decade round about 70 million acres, 
though a slight downward trend is noticeable. 

In the five years ending 1928-29 Bengal accoimted for 24. 2% of the total, Bihar and 
Orissa for i6.8%, and Madras for 13.1%. The area mider rice in 1930-31 has been greater 
tlian in 1929-30 in Bengal and Madras but smaller in Bihar and Orissa. In British In- 
dia as a whole the area is considerably greater tlian last year, tliough less than the 1928-29 
maximum, and the 1930 monsoon w^as on the whole nonnal, so that production shows an 
increase oi»i,5 % on last year and 3.4 % on the mean of the quinqueimium ending 
1928-29. 


Production in certain provinces of British India 
(million pounds milled r:cc). 


Yeah 

Bengal 

'Bihar and Orissa 

' 

Burma 

Madras 

AlMiidia ( 1 ) 

J 930-3 t 

20,617 

■ 12,675 

11,364 

11,274 

70,771, 

1929-30 

18,872 

1 13,465 

11,169 

11,771 

69,733 

1928-29 

21,692 

12,517 

10,844 

11,641 
: 11,386 

71,989 

1927-28 

14,544 

9,807 

10,945 

63:244 

1926-27 

16,475 

i 10,725 

11,4.51 1 

! 10,622 

66,483 

1925*26 

18,408 

; 10,961 

10,624 

11,921 

68,8.51 

2924*25 . 

17,273 

1 18,492 

■1 

11,350 

10,904 

69,60] 


( 1 ) The ttU -India statistics exclude the production of the Punjab, the North-West Frontier Province, Ajmer-Mer- 
wara, Manpur Patig^a, and certain other Indian States, whidi together produced 2,336 million pounds on the average 
of the five years ending 1928 - 29 ; they also exdude the production of the feudatory states of Bihar and Orissa, for 
which no reliable data are available. 
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Production this year is estimated to have been 12 % greater than in 1929 '‘ 3 ^ i*' 
Bengal, due mainly to a very considerable increase in average yield as compared with 
last year, area having increased relatively slightly; in Bihar and Orissa, where area was 
lower and rainfall at the close of the season was excessive in some districts, production 
is expected to be 7 % lower than last year though 10 % above the quinquennial mean ; 
in Madras, where the main crop had already been harvefrted in most districts in Feb- 
ruary, production is estimated to be 4 % smaller, 4 % increase in area having been 
offset by rain and flood damage in a nmnber of divStricts. 

In all tliese areas, as elsewhere in India, the quality of home-grown rice is in any 
case preferred to that ot Burmese rice so that with a satisfactory production of the for- 
mer a reduction in the demand for the latter may be expected. The general trade de- 
pression, too, has had a serious effect on Indian purchasing-power, dependent as that so 
largely is on certain agricultural export staples, the fall in the prices of whicli has been 
the heaviest so far experienced. In many parts of India this year it is also probable 
that the demand for rice will be seriously affected by the substitution of otlier food ce- 
reals, favoured by the exceptionally abundant crops of jowra and, in some areas, wheat, 

1 'he growth of rice imix)rts into British Malaya has been intimately connected witli 
the development of the plantation and tin industries in the peninsula, local labour being 
drawn aw^ay from rice cultivation to more remunerative occupations and a large immi- 
grant population of rice-eaters being attracted from South China and Soutliem India. 
For Malaya as a whole imports of rice are therefore related very closely to the conditions 
in the rubber industry particularly. The acute depression in rubber now being expe- 
rienced has, with the return of much immigrant labour to India, meant a decline in the 
rice- eating population, decreased purchasing powder among those who remain, and a 
tendency to increase local production of rice. British Malaya normally relies mainly 
on supplies of rice from Burma, vso that reduced demand in this market has been one of 
the factors stimulating Burma to look furtlier afield for outlets. 

Of practically the same importance as an importer are the Netherlands East Indies, 
where in recent years there has been a tendency for French Indo-China to gain rela- 
tively to Burma as a source of supplies. Here, too, prices of exfxjrt crops have been 
very low. and the 1930-31 rice crop is reported to be rather above the average. 

Similar considerations apply to Ceylon, whicli, despite the fact that rice is the prin- 
cipal native crop, is next in importance vs a rice importer. 


Sources of supply of Japan 
(million pounds milled rice). 


Vicars 

! ^ _ 

i JajMin 

! 

Production 

Korea 

Formosa 
(first crop, 

June- August 

Net import 
from foreign 
countries into 
Japan (i) 

1930 I 

20,996 

6,048 

1,095 

287 

1929-30 

. j 18,709 

4,305 

896 

394 

1928-20 

. : 18,946 

4,245 

1,004 

518 

1927-28 

19,510 

5,4.35 

1,022 

1,278 

1926-27 

. 1 17,465 

4,807 

890 

748 

1925-26 

. i 18,757 

1 4,641 

997 

1,671 

1924-25 

. ; 17,061 

1 4,153 

i 

868 

1,073 


(i) Data refer to calendar 3 'ears, 


In Japan weather conditions tins year have been unusually favourable and produc- 
tion shows an increase of over 12 % on that of 1929-30.. The average annual incrci^ie 
in the rice area is, however, quite insufficient to meet the demands of the rapidly growing 
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population. There is little suitable unoccupied land still available and yields per unit 
area are alrei,dy high. The normally increasing deficit in Japan's home crop is met as 
far as possible by imports from Korea and Formosa. Korea has this season had a record 
crop while Formosa's first crop (June- August), which is that exported to J apan, alvso shows 
a further increase this year. On the basis of a population of 65 million and an average 
per capita consumption of 112 ^6 (353 lbs.) tlie needs of Japan are now about 23 mil- 
lion poundvS, so tliat the deficit on the 1930-31 domestic crop is about 2 million pounds, 
an amount greatly exceeded by the surpluses available this year in Korea and Formo.sa. 
In addition tlie stocks held by tlie Government must be taken into account. Though, 
as in Java, finer rice is sold for exj)ortby many growers who buy cheaper foreign quali- 
ties, the demand for foreign rice, normally supplied chiefly trom French Indo-China, is 
likely to be exceedingly small tliis year, even assuming that an embargo is not placed on 
imports. 

Production in the Philippines does not meet requirements and there is an import 
from French Indo-Giina and Siam. Here, too, the depression in prices of the chiet ex- 
ports may be expected to affect imports. 

The demand for rice in non-Asiatic countries, whether for industrial purposes or for 
human consumption, is relatively insignificant and has little or no effect on tlie rice mar- 
ket. Amongst Latin- American countries the principal importer is Cuba. The very 
serious depression in the .sugar industry, resulting in much unemplo3Tne*nt and very low 
wages, may also be exjjected greatly to diminish the rice import. 


Production and net export of minor exporting countries 
(millioti pounds milled rice). 



i 

PrcKiuction 


11 


Net exi)ort 



Year ! 

1 'l 








1 Italy 

Spain 

U. vS. A. 

!i 

Italy j 

.Spain 

U. S. A, (I) 

1930 . 

97,') 

! 492 

1.U9 

I 

432 


186 

, 

; 1.010 

; 469 ' 

1,123 


,357 

86 . 

284 

102S . 

047 

I 448 

1,201 

j 

393 

131 

253 

1927 . 


478 i 

1,243 


560 

118 

: 188 

T 93 b , 


494 ; 

1,159 

' 

389 

142 

36 

19-25 • 

962 

: 472 i 

925 

j 

U1 

99 

28 

1924 . 

j 886 

j 4,*>6 i 

002 

1 

.360 

116 

85 

( 1 ) In the flKUres for net export of the United Slates broken rice 

is 

not iucludecl. 




P'or Btirope Burma is the chief source, followed by French Indo-Giina and vSiam. 
There are also imports of finer varieties from Bengal and J ava. Amongst European pro- 
ducers Italy and Spain are exporters, largely to South America. Production in Italy this 
year is estimated to be smaller than in 1929-30 and in Spain slightly larger. In tlie United 
States, which has recently competed more strongly in the European market, there is 
also a small increase in production. 

The first quarter of 1931 shows a continuance of the downward trend of prices that 
has characterised the last tliree years. The principal interruption in tlie general down- 
ward tendency was in the third quarter of 1929, prices rising to a relatively high level in 
October of that' year, niainly due to a series of fortuitous occurrences causing a temporary 
scarcity in some of the Asiatic importing regions and to an improved demand in Europe, 
in 1930 the general slump in prices was shared by rice, though the fall in rice vvas less 
than in the ease of other food grains, rice prices at the end of the year having fallen by 
only one-third with respect to the beginning of the year, while prices of other food grains 
fell by one-half. At present, with estimates of a good and in some cases exceptionally 
large crop in the principal rice-growing countries, whetlier exporters or importers, large 
crops of other food grains —- particularly wheat and millets — and accentuated trade 
d^ieaslon in the principal rice^onsuming coimtries, there seems an absence of any re- 
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The Price Situation and the Gknerae Outue>k 

A verage Prices of A sialic Rice on the London Market 
(shillinga and pence- per 112 lb.) 



I’EKIOD 


j Burma N® 2 

Siam Garden N» * 

vSaigon N® i 

First quarter 1928 


1 14/2 

ir>/7 

13/4 

» » 

1929 


13/1 

15/3 

13/2 





1 11/4 

14/- 

11/10 

Second » 

19.^0 


! 12 /- 

lD/7 

12/5 

Third » 

1930 


1 11/5 

1 14/10 

11/7 

Fourth » 

1930 


1 0/1 

! 10/5 i 

0/7 

January . . 

• 1931 . 


1 8/1 

10/1 

7/11 

February 

. 1931 


i 7/8 

0/5 1 

7/10 

March . . . 

• 1931 


! 7/0 

! 1 

0/5 1 

7/11 


lieving element in the situation. The further outlook for rice in the great exporting 
countries is rather disquieting. On the one hand tlie rice-consuming countries of mon- 
soon Asia are seeking to extend their rice area and to increase tlieir 5rieldsper unit area ; 
on the other hand there is a tendency, noticeable in both China and India, especially in 
years of low wheat prices, for the consumption of that grain to increase at the expense of 
that of rice. 

C. J. R. 

Yugoslavia : According to a definitive estimate production in 1930 was 50,000 cen- 
tals (111,000 bushels), 4.5 % al)ove that of last year and 26.1 % above the average of 
the five years ending iqitS, 

United States : According to the statement of farmers' intentions to plant as on 
March 1, the rice area for 1931 should be 97.1 % of the area harvested last year, which 
was 960,000 acres. Intended increases of 6,000 acres in Texas and 15,000 acres in Cali- 
fornia do not offset the intended decrease of 10 % or nearly 50,000 acres in Louisiana, al- 
though ]5ast experience suggests that the latter reduction may not be more than 30,000 
acres. 

Ci\'en average yields production would be about 18,225,000 centals (^4 0,500, 000 bu- 
slielvs) against 18,572,000 centals (41,271,000 bushels) produced last year. 

On about April 2, rice planting had been well begun in Louisiana but there were 
complaints of slow grow’ th due to cold weather. 

I ndia : Preparation of land for paddy in Bengal made progress during March and 
sowing was begun but the weather was diy during the latter part of the month and rain 
was needed to facilitate these operations. 

Indo-China : In Tonkin the 1930 crop of the tenth month has given good yields and 
output is appreciably higher than in, preceding years. Late varieties, whicli suffered 
from drought at the end of the season, have given very satisfactory yields despite a cer- 
tain proportion of empty grain. 

In Annam the crop of the second half-year seems to be below the avdrage ; in the 
north it has been everywhere deficient ; in the north-centre floods have caused losses 
in the low-lying areas ; in the south-centre yields have been average f of rice of the elev- 
enth and twelfth months ; finally, in severad districts of tlie south rice of the eleventh 
and tw^elfth months lias suffered from the floods and the preceding droi^ht and yields 
are poor. Sowings of rice of the third month have in general a not very satisfactory 
appearance ; transplantings have in many cases been retarded and otherwise dele- 
teriously affected by flooding or drought. 

In Cochin-China tlie harvest of early rice was generally good ; the main crop also 
on tlie whole has given good yields. 




The crop has been equally satisfactory in Cambodia, thanks to the rains at the end 
of the year. * 

In Laos rice on the plains has given good yields though inferior to those of 1929. 

Taking a general view of the situation, it may be said that the total crop of Indo- 
china for 1930-31 has very probably been greater than that of last year, which was 
roughly 132 million centals (294 million bushels), itself above the average of 131.8 mil- 
lion centals (293 million bushels). 


POTATOES 

Belgium : Early potatoes have been planted under favourable conditions. 

Irish Free State : Weather during the greater part of March favoured outdoor work 
The bulk of the actual xilanting remains, however, to be done. 

France : The good weather in the latter part of March in all districts except in the 
southwest, where the rain persivSted till April, enabled preparation of the land to be car- 
ried out under good conditions. The first plantings were satisfactorily carried out. 

In Northern Ireland planting has begun. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland : In England and Wales at tlie end of March pre- 
paration of the land for planting was w^ell in hand under favourable conditions and some 
]danting of earlies had taken place, though tliis work is generally rather backward. 

Hungary : At the beginning of April planting of early \ arietieS was l)egun, parti- 
cularly on sandy soils. 

Poland : The final CvStimate of production of potatoes in 1930 is 681,282,000 centalwS 
(1,135,447,000 bushels) compared with 699,965,000 (1,166,585,000) in 1929 and 

543,035,000 {905,040,000), the average for 1924-28. Percentages : 97.3 and 125.5. 

United States : According to a statement of fanners* intentions to plant this spring 
made by the United States Department of Agriculture, the area planted with potatoes 
should be 110.7 % of that gro\Vii for harvest in 1930, which was 3,394,000 acres. Allow* 
ing for average loss of plantings from drought, floods, blight, etc., the probable acreage 
for harvest in 1931 is indicated to lie alx)ut 3,680,000 acres which would be alxiut 8.4 % 
larger than the acrease harvested iji 1930. A recent rise in the price of potatoes encour- 
aged pUuiting of this crop. 

Mexico : During February potato planting was finished under good conditions in 
the producing areas of the States of Puebla, Mexico and Tlaxcala. 

Algeria : Growth of early potatoes has been helped by fine w^eather, warmth and 
sun.shme in March, especially towards the end of the month. 

Digging results were rather |X)or at first but are now normal. Tow’ards the be- 
ginning of April rain was desirable in some elevated areas, as winds had dried up the 
soil, 

Union of South Africa : Due to the disappointing x)rices obtained for the 1929-30 
crop and the droughty conditions prevailing during the early part of the present season, 
the total production is expected to be smaller than last season. Fairly extensive and be- 
lated plantings were made subsequent to tlie breaking of the drought in December- 
J anuary ; these will be marketeo from April until the following spring. It is generally 
considered, however, that there will be less potatoes available during the later winter 
months than during tlie corresponding montlis in 1930. 

SUGAR SEASON 

We publish this month the first approximate estimates of the area to be cultivated 
to sugar-beet in European countries. The table has been compiled partly on the basis 
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of data supplied directly by the governments or sugar associations of the countries con- 
cerned in answer to our enquiry initiated in March. Where direct information is lack- 
ing we have availed ourselves of trustworthy private sources wherever possible. For 
those countries adhering to the Chadboume plan, namely, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
Germany, Hungary, and Poland, account has been taken of the influence on the produc- 
tion programme, and consequently on sowings, of the export quotas established, in 
conjunction with the stocks position and the probable internal consumption. 

It must be emphasised that these first estimates have a value mainly approximate, 
evSjjecially this year, when the spring, and consequently sowings, have l.>een delayed, thus 
rendering the present estimate still more premature. However, as a general view of 
the situation, the data may be taken as sufficiently near the truth. 

As w^as easily foreseen for reasons well known, almost all the European beet-growing 
countries are decreasing their beet area, the only important exceptions l)eing Austria 
and Spain. We have already been pointed out that the increase in Austria is for the 
purpose of covering internal demand and is all the more assured since the growers are 
well satisfied with the price agreement reached. As regards Spain the Committee of 
Information on Agricultural I’roduction has notified the Institute that there will be an 
increase in t)eet area of probably 15 % as compared with last year, since with loW' prices, 
for cereals and fodder cro|>s, the cultivators are inclined to grow' sugar-beet on a larger 
vscale. Another important factor in the prosj3ective development is the construction 
now proceeding of seven new factories, which will probably begin operations in the next 
campaign. F'or all other countries excepting Finland and Switzerland, whicli, however, 
have not great weight as producers, a decrease is expected. 


Acreage of Sugar Beet. 


ConMTSZES 


1930 

Average 

1923 to 1929 

% mi 

mo 1 Average 

j ' ■ 

Acres 


— 100 

% 

*» 100 

% 

Germany 

05l,0()0 

1,193,623 

1,062,529 

80.0 

90.0 

Atiatria . . T 

101 , OIM) 

89,0(K) 

61,846 

114.0 

164,0 

Belgium 

ii»,ono 

137,311 

162,316 

86.0 

73.0 

Bulgaria 

37,000 

48,789 

34.022 

76.0 

307.0 

Denmark 

70,000 

84,000 

92,997 

94.0 

85.0 

Spain 

2 * 0,000 

208,960 

182,438 

116,0 

131.0 

Irish Free Stale 

32,000 

14,389 

14,211 

86,0 

87.0 

PinlntiS 

3.500 

8,090 

5,296 

112,0 

65.0 

France 

620,000 

679,480 

583,647 

91.0 

108.0 

Great Britain 

300,000 

348,364 

165,415 

80.0 

179,0 

Hungary ; 

151,000 

184,548 

167,8.59 

82.0 

m.o 

Italy 

26*, 000 

277,575 

224,800 

95.0 

118.0 

lAtvia 

j 7,000 

5,000 

— 

125.0 


Netherlands 

94,000 

141,994 
457,000 i 

157,114 

66,0 

60.0 

Poland 

408,000 

510,179 

166,868 

89.0 

80,0 

Rumania 

100.000 

120,948 j 

82.0 

59.0 

Sweden 

86,000 

96.520 

77,983 

90.0 

111.0 

Switzerland 

3.600 

3,040 

3,657 

.104.0 

80.0 

Casecboslovakia 

520.000 

613,755 

674,076 

85,0 

77*0 

Yugoslavia 

12(».000 

147.798 

130,277 

84.0 

1 J2.0 

TotaX Europe . . a) 

4,215, $60 

4,856,084 

4,458, m 

87.0 

94.0 


3,346,000 

2,523,000 

3,626,373 

182.0 

. 

200.0 

Total Europe . . b) 

7,561,660 

7,m,084 

- 

6,084,408 

102.0 

124.0 

Canada ; . . . 


52,511 

45,854 



Ilalted States 


800,255 

681,218 




«i) >9F0t U. 8 .S.IL. Including Uk U. 8 .S.B. 
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All our figures are, as has been indicated, approximate, but especially so in the cases 
of Prance and Poland. For France a decrease of 9 % has been estimated, in conside- 
ration of the general market situation and the desire of the factories to harmonise, as 
far as possible, supply and demand. At the same time in some districts it seems that 
growers have no intention to decrease the beet area and in certain cases even wisli to 
increase it. Accordingly our estimate of a 9 0/0 decrease must be taken with great 
caution. 

For Poland information is lacking and sowings hav^e just commenced. However, 
on the basis of the export quota established under the Chadboume plan and the quanti- 
ties of beet to be treated under the factory agreement, it may be concluded that our 
estimate of an ii % decreavse will possibly be exceeded. 

As regards the U. S. S. R. the figure adopted under the Five Year Plan has been in- 
serted in the table. 


Production of Beet Sugar (raw). 





Total production during the season 


% 1930-31 



I 

1 


average 

1930 31(1) 


average 



Countries 


1930-31(1) I 

1020-30 

1924-25 

1920-30 

1024-25 

1920-30 

average 



! 


to 1928-29 



to 1928-29 

« 100 

= 100 



thou-^and centals 


short tons 




Germany .... 


5.'», n 1 

43,754 

36.>-85 

2,76*), 495 

‘2,187,694 

1 844,219 

126.0 

1,50.0 

Austria 



2,654 

1,986 

16.5,588 

132,695 

99,307 

125.0 

167.0 

Belgium 


6,08(1 

5,469 

6,596 

304,31.3 

273,426 

329,791 

111.0 

02.0 

Bulgaria 


1,204 

816 

617 

60,205 

40,800 

30,836 

148.0 

195.0 

Denmark .... 


y.682 

2,954 

3,.H37 

184,000 

147,708 

166,840 

12.*.0 

110.0 

Spain . ... 



4.880 

4.955 

312 600 

244,017 

247,731 

128.0 

126.0 

Irmh Free State . 


468 

510 

411 

21,390 

25,485 

20,56.1 

92,0 

114.0 

Finland 


82 

56 

60 

4,079 

2.700 

3,017 

146.0 

135.0 

France 


26,169 

19,786 

17,667 

I,3<»8,4.55 

989,275 

88.1,34.5 

132.0 

148.0 

Great Britain . . 


10,231 

7,089 

2,923 

511,552 

351,9.12 

146,158 

14.5.0 

350.0 

Hungary 


5, 1 54 

5,442 

4.189 

257,708 

272,083 

209,172 

95.0 

123.0 

Italy 


9,084 

9,597 

6,927 

454,201 

479,846 

346 353 

9.5.0 

131.0 

Tydlvia 


265 

187 

(2> 14 

13,228 

9,348 

(2) 2,205 

141.0 

600.0 

Netherlands . . . 

. . 1 

6, .393 

5,723 

6,477 

.‘120,000 

286,170 

.123,827 

1 12.0 

990 

Poland 


16,7.55 

20.192 

13,020 

8 18,000 

1,009,597 

651,433 

810 

1290 

Rumania .... 


.3,620 

1,813 

2,778 

181,009 

90,642 

138,87.5 

200 0 

130 0 

Sweden 


3,748 

2,678 

2,940 

187,391 

133,«84 

146,984 

1 40 0 

127 0 

Switserland . . . 


99 

99 

161 

,5,(Kl0 

4.940 

7,572 

100 0 

65 0 

Czechoslovakia . . 


24.937 

22,822 

27,747 

1,246,831 

1,141,07.5 

1,. 187, 334 

1 109.0 

90 0 

Turkey . . . 


211 

121 

(2) 76 

10,700 

0,046 

(2) .1,780 

177.0 

283.0 

Yugoslavia. . . . 


2,205 

2,686 

2,007 

lOO.lHH) 

134, ‘299 

100,369 

82.0 

IIO.O 

Total, Europe . 

.a) ' 

m.272 

U9,278 

141,802 

9,253,807 

7,963,752 

7,090,011 

116.0 

1310 

U,S.S.R 


:«»,022 

18.387 

22,064 

1,951,000 

919,318 

1,103,202 

212.0 

177.0 

ToUd, Europe . 

. b) 

224,294 

177,665 

163,866 

11,204,807 

8,883,070 

8,193,213 

126.0 

137.0 

Canada 

1 

948 

780 

806 

47,399 

39,431 

40,295 

' 120 0 

118.0 

United States . . 


25,481) ' 

21,893 

21,7;i8 

1,274, (MH) 

1,094,610 

1,086, 9(H) 

116.0 ( 

117.0 

Toial, North Amenca 

26,428 , 

22,682 

22,544 

1.321,399 

1,134,041 

1,127,195 ' 

‘ 117 0 

117 0 

Korea 


22 

16 

11 

1,0)7 

813 

564 

136.0 

196.0 

Japan 


647 

631 

392 

32,334 

31, .544 1 

19,615 1 

1 102.0 

105.0 

Total, Asia 

-1 

669 ' 

647 

403 

33,311 

32,357 1 

20,179 1 

m.o 

m.o 

Australia 

. . 1 

75 

78 

49 

,3,752 

3.889 1 

2,459 1 

i 96.0 1 

J.5S.0 


|a)i 

«S,444 ! 

ntm ; 

tSS,«8S 



9,l34tft3» ' 

S,X8»,844 

1IS.0 


VQHUIBI tomw • 



mjm 




ms ' 



a) Nut indadlng U.S.SJt. — b) Including U.S.8.]iL — (i) Approximate data, — (2) Average X926-27 to 1928-29. 


Adding these first estimates the same result is obtained as was indicated in the last 
Crop Report, that is, a decrease in Buropean countries as a \lrhole, if the U. S. S. R. is 
excluded. If however, the Soviet JJnion is included and if it successfully carries out the 

IngL 4 St 
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programme of the Five Year Plan, the increase in area in that country in comparison 
with last year will be sufficient to compensate for the decrease in other countries and 
to bring about an increase on the whole of 2 % in comparison with 1930 and of 24 % 
in comparison with the mean of the five years ending 1929. 

B. R. 


♦ « 


France : Preparation of the land has been effected under good conditions thanks 
to the fine weather that prevailed in the beet region in the latter part of March. At 
the beginning of April sowings had begun in some districts, but growers were generally 
aw'aiting tlie decisions of tlie sugar factories and distilleries. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland : Preparation of land intended for sugar-beet 
was generally rather backward at the end of March.. 

Hungary : Prejjaration for sowings was in progress in the early part of April, and 
sowing had already begun here and there. 

Italy : The prevalently rainy weatlier and the excessive humidity of the soil have 
rather hindered operations, but sowing has been begun. 

India : In Bihar and Orissa standing crops of sugar cane are in good condition. 


Production of Cane Sugar. 





Average 

i 

i 

Average 

PcJtcentagea 
f»M“ 1930-31 

Country 

X930-3I (i) 

i929>30 

i 924**5 
to x 928 ‘ 29 ; 

1930-31 (i) 

1929-30 ; 

1924-25 

to 1928-29 

1929 - 30 ! 
-» 100 ; 

Aver- 
age 
■■ 100 

America. 

j Thousand cental 

! i 

9 

Short tons 

1 1 

1 

1 

1 


Argentina ....... 

8.416 

7,506 

13,217 

8,4oe 

420,780: 

376,810 

420.800, 

112.0 

100.0 

BrarU . 

j 11,464 

16,786! 

673,196 

660329 

839,310 

87.0 

(8.0 

Cuba 

1 69,93S 

104,630 

106,760 

3,496,640 ; 

6,231,487 

5.887,420 

67.0 

65.0 

Ecuador 

410 

420 

431, 

20,600| 

21,008 

21,i>60 

95,575 

98 ,o: 

95.0 

United States (lyoulslana) 

4,157 

3,902 

1,011 

207,850; 

190,609 

104.0 

217,0 

Jamaica 

1,389 

1,440 

4,713 

1,24^ 

4,111 

69,000; 

72,460 

285,700 

62,108 

96.0; 

112.0 

Mexico 

5,401 

270 , 000 ; 

205,530' 

ll6.0i 

1810 

Peru 

9,259 

9,808 

7,618, 

460,000! 

405,405 

376,910 

99.0, 

123.0 

Porto Rico 

15,581 

17,307 

12397| 

779,047 i 

865,352 

644,827i 

379 . 000 ; 

00.0: 

121.0 

Dominican Republic . . . 

7,392 

8,064 

7,680' 

369,600! 

403,200 

92.0! 

97.0 

Total, America . . .' 

133,402 

170,606 

167,632^ 

6,666,013] 

8,630,310 

8m, 535 

78.0] 

80 0 

Asia. 



12,1691 




\ 


Formosa ! 

17,606 

17368 

875,263! 

898,396 

608, 460; 

98.0 

144.0 

India ! 

71,187 

61346 

66,901! 

3,550,400; 

8,092,800 

8,206,000 

116.0 

973 

Japan ^ 

2,641 

2,816 

2,108; 

132,100 

115,900 

109,920 

1143 

120.0 

Java ; 

65,465 

64,838 

51,086, 

3,272.681; 

3,241364 

2.554.268^ 

101.0 

128.0 

PhUippine Is 

17,417 

17,858 

16,58^ 

870,0001 

800,000 

770,000 

083 

112.0 

Total, Asia ... 
Africa. 

mm 

164,728 

146,941 

8,709,444] 

8,233,i69 

7,846,688 

106.0 

119.0 

Egypt . . 

2,370 

2,368 

2,010 

118,600: 

118,402 

101300 

100.0 

117.0 

Mauritius 

4,841 

5.248 

4,962 

242, 0651 

262,886 

249,100, 

92.0 

97.0 

Reunion 

1,102 

1,117 

1 , 122 ; 

60,000) 

56,854 

66,100 

99.0 

08.0 

Union of S. Africa . . . 

7.860 

5,978 

4,748 

12m. 

303,000i 

298,635 

237,890 

132.0 

166.0 

Total, Africa . . . 

16,173 

14,706 

813,566] 

735,2:77 

648,590. 

110.0 

126.0 

OCSANU. 




i 





Australia 

11,818 

11383 

10343 

501,000 

594.000 

542,000 

90.0 

io:).o 

BawaU 

18,298 

18,320 

16,746; 

010,0001 

016,000 

837,800, 

1003 

100.0 

Fiji I3. 

1,964 

1,971 

1395 

99 , 200 ! 

98*600 

04,780 

1,474,080. 

101.0 

105.0 

TauUf OuoMia . . . 

32,095 

82,174 

29,484 

1,600,2001 

l,608im 

100.0 

109.0 

OsmirIMUs . . . 

35S»sy« 

382,214 

SSM28| 

lY,y83,222| 


n34s»y98| 

nj9 

1463 


(z) Appfoxiffittte data. 
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Indo-China : The crop has been good in Tonkin and is reported to be satisfactory in 
Annatn* 

Turkey : The sugar-beet crop in Thrace was so abundant that the Alpoulou factory 
was unable to utilize all of it, though its capacity had been increased. 

Algeria : At the end of March preparations for sowing were being made. To encour- 
age the spread of the crop the agricultural department has made a free distribution of 
.seed. 

Egypt : Weatlier has been favourable for planting, shooting and growth. In Qena 
and Assuan preparatory cultivations have been completed on 6o % of tlie cane area, and 
in the other provinces have been begun and are in active progress. 

Development of the two-year crop is satisfactory. Cutting of the old crop is completed, 
yield l>eing 2 % above tlie average. Crop condition on i April was 102, as on i March, 
against 103 gn i April 1930. 

Ir is expected that the area cultivated this year will be greater than last in con- 
sequence of the agreement reached l^etween the indUvStry and the Government and of 
the reluctance of the cultivators in Upper Egypt to grow cotton. 

Union of South A frica : Weather in February over the sugar belt was exceptionally 
hot and dry and cane was reiwrted to be dying in certain parts of Zululand. 

Australia (Telegram of 8 April) : The crop has Ijeen retarded and is exjiected to be 
l>elo\v that of last year. 


VINES 

Austria : On i April crop condition was 2.4 agauivSt 2.3 on 1 Marcli this year and 2.1 
on I April 1930. 

France : The situation in the south continues to be good ; growth is satisfactory and 
buddmg has been normal and vigorous. Pruning has been completed under good condi- 
tions and cultivation carried out satisfactorily. Towards the beginning of April benefi- 
cial rains fell in the vine area as a whole, so that soil moisture is plentiful. Some losses 
due to flooding or to caterpillars are reported in certain vineyards. 

In the south-western districts the situation w^as less satisfactory ; rainy weather per- 
sisted up to the beginning of April, delaying pruning and other w^ork. The warmth 
of the second week of April stimulated rapid budding. In Alsace the situation is similar, 
while that in tlie west and centre has ameliorated. 

The vines are now at the critical period of late frosts. 

Up to the beginning of April a decline in prices for lower quality wines was expe- 
rienced, but at that date appeared to have been arrested. A slight recovery of business 
is reported. 

Italy : Hoeing has proceeded only slowly, owing to the adverse weather. The 
buds are large. 

Turkey : Abimdant rains fell in Smyrna during the first half of April, accompanied 
by north winds. This weather was unfavourable to vines and the price of raisins has 
increased notably. 

Algeria : Wines improved considerably in March ; sumiy weather, interrupted 
towards the middle of the month by heavy showers and warm, sunny weather during 
the whole of the latter half of the month were very favourable. Growth was rapid and 
vigorous ; formation of buds is normd these being large and numerous. 
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ceding five seasons ; percentages : 85,5 and 84,0. Production is estimated at 1,667,000 
centals (349,000 bales) against 2,036,000(426,000) and 1,984,000 (415,000); perc^t^es: 

Fine weatlier permitted cultivation and baring to continue until the end of Marcli 
in the departments of Algiers and Constantine ; moulding up has been effected in the 
department of Oran. 

The dampness of the soil and the warmth gave rise to fears towards the end of 
March, of an attack of mildew ; the first treatment was applied, the weather favouring 
this operation. The appearance of haltica is reported in the Department of Oran. 

French Morocco : Work in the vineyards has ^en carried out under very good condi- 
tions. Soil humidity is satisfactory. At the end of March opening of the buds was pro- 
gressing rapidly, though more warmth and sunshine would be desirable. 

^ Extension of vine-growing in certain districts of western Morocco is reported. 

OLIVES 

Greece . According to a telegram of April 18 received from the Ministry of Nat- 
ional Economy, the production of olive oil in the season 1930-31 is 1,937,000 centals 
{25,450,000 Am. gallons) against 1,633,000 (21,459,000) in the season 1929-30 and 
1,769,000 (23,246 coo), the average for the preceding five seasons ; percentages : 11P.6 
.and 109.5. 

Italy : Owing to excessive rains hoeing proceeded only slowly. Flowering has be- 

In the following table are given the data for area and production of olives and oil 
in 1930, compared with those of the preceding year and the mean of 1924-28. 


% 1930-.11 


Products 


1930-31 

1929 30 

I 924'25 

1929-30 «froo 

Mcau *100 

Mixed crop . 

(1000 acres) 

4 iib 3 

4.152 

4.252 

100.3 

97-9 

Pure crop . 

(1000 acres) 

1-415 

L427 

1,422 

99.2 

99.5 

Olives . . 

(1000 cent.) 

16,840 

37.935 

26,050 

44.4 

64.6 

Oil . . . . 

, (100 cent.) 2,695 

(1000 Am. gal.) 35,411 

6,382 

83^69 

j 

52.244 I 

42.2 

67.8 

The yield of oil in 1924-28 

was 15 ] 

Lbs (2.0 Amer. gal.) per 

cental olives, 

17 (2.2) in 


1929 and 16 (2.1) in 1930. 

French Morocco : ITuning was carried out under good conditions. Soil humidity 
is high. 

COTTON 

United States : A little cotton was planted in the South at the end of March but 
germination was slow and uncertain liecause of the w^etness and low temperatures. In 
the second week of April cotton planting was progressing fairly well but germination was 
irregular. 

Mexico : In the lake district and in the districts of Matamorca and San Fernando 
sowings began under normal conditions towards the end of February, the ground being 
sufficiently moist. In the producing districts of Veracruz, Oaxaca, and especially Guer- 
rero crop condition is not very good owing to the lack of rain. In the Yaqui district 
preparation of the land began ; the area cultivated there is estimated to be lower than 
last year. 

India : The most recent estimate of the cotton area in Madras in 1930-31 is 
2,116,600 acres against 2,476,500 in 1929-30 and 2,520,300, the average for the pre- 
ceding five seasons; percentages: 85.5 and 84.0. Production in estimated at 1,667,000 
centals (349^000 bales) against 2,036,000 (426,000) and 1,984,000 (415,000) ; percentages : 
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8^.9 ai^ 84.0. The seasonal factor for April is estimated at 94 compared with 95 at the 
corresponding period of last year. Picking is still proceeding. 

Cto March 19th. the condition of the cotton crop in all India was reported to be fair. 

Indo-China : In South Annam yields are average. 

Egypt : The total area planted to cotton is estimated to be smaller than that of last 
year which was the largest on record in Egypt (2,162.000 acres). The reduction is due 
to the depression of cotton prices and to the rigid application of the law of 5-II-31 (Jour- 
nal Officiel, 9-II-31, No. 13), which forbids the cultivation of Sakellaridis outside certain 
zones in the north of the Delta forming parts of the provinces of Beheira, Gharbiya and' 
Daqahliya, and to an extent exceeding 40 % of the total area cultivated by each grower 
in those zones. This law, which is to remain in force until the end of tlie season 1932-33, 
that is, for three years, reduces the Sakellaridis area in Egypt to a maximum of 584,500 
acres from 869,000 in 1930-31, of which 775,000 in the northern area of the Delta men- 
tioned in the al)ove law. Strict watch is kept on trade in Sakellaridis seed for sow^ing 
under the provision of a further law regulating the conditions under which growers are 
.supplied wdth seed subject to the control and previous authorisation of the inspectors of 
the Ministry of Agriculture. Seed distribution, however, has taken place normally 
and without difficulty, thanks to financial assistance by the Government. Demand for 
seed of the other varieties has been naturally larger than in past years but seed distribu- 
tion has nevertheless taken place normally. 

Weather conditions in P'ebruary and March have on the whole, been favourable 
to W'ork of preparing the soil for the crops, to plantings, to germination and to 
development of the plants. In March temperatures were rather high, but fell vSharply in 
the last ten days of the month and were accompanied in I^ower Eg>’pt by strong wnnds 
and damp night conditions. Crops in bowser and Middle Eg>’pt are about a week earlier 
than last year. They are, on the contrary, late in Upper Egypt, where the areas planted 
up to the end of Marcli amounted to hardly 30 % of those planted at the. same date of 
last year due to the hesitation of small growers and because of the fact that some large 
proprietors have had to cultivate their lands at their own expense.Germination and growth 
of the plants in districts where crops have not been delayed, are on the whole, extremely 
satisfactory and the extent of re-planting varies from 2-4 % for the early crops. Work 
is proceeding rapidly on land not yet planted. Re-planting of early crops is beginning 
as well as row hoeing and irrigation. Water is not abundant this year and a shortage is 
expected in the summer ; canal levels are therefore low and in many districts pumps are 
needed to raise the water. Drainage conditions are good. 

(Telegram of 16 April) ; The amount of cotton ginned from i September 1930 
to 31 March 1931 was as follows, in comparison witli the corresponding amount on 28 
February 1931 and 31 March 1930 and 1929. 


Variety 


31/111/31 

28/11/31 

31/111/30 

31/111/29 

Sakellaridis 

. . . (1000 cent.) 

1,558 

1.442 

2.330 

2.249 


(1000 bales) 

326 

302 

488 

471 

Other varieties . . . . . 

. . . (1000 cent.) 

4.619 

4,306 

5,088 

4,947 


(1000 bales) 

966 

901 

1,064 

1.035 

Total lint 

. . . (looo cent.) 

6,177 

5,748 

7.419 

7.196 


(1000 bales) 

1,292 

1,202 

1*552 

1,506 

binters 

. . . (looo cent.) 

149 

139 

^75 

208 


(1000 bales) 

31 

29 

37 

44 

Toial lint and linters . > 

. * . (1000 cent.) 

6,326 

5.887 

7.594 

7.404 


(xobo bales) 

1*323 

1.231 

1.589 

1,550 
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Anglo-Egyptian Sudan : The latest provisional estimate of production is 542,000 cen- 
tals (113,500 bales) of ginned cotton against 665,000 (139,200) in 1929-30 and 508,000 
(106,300), the average of the preceding five seasons ; percentages : 81.5 and 106.8. 


FLAX 

France : Preparation of the land, sowing and sprouting have taken place under good 
conditions, thanks to good weather in the latter half of March. It would seem, however, 
that there has been a considerable reduction in the area under cultivation. 

Great Britain Northern Ireland : It is expected that there will be a smaller acreage 
in Northern Ireland this year. 

Hungary : Sowings commenced at the beginning of April. ' 

Poland : The flax area in 1930 was 285,000 acres compared with 289,000 in 1929 and 
271,000, the average of 1924-28 ; percentages: 98.6 and 105.2. Production of linseed 
in 1930 was 1,308,000 centals (2,335,000 busliels) against 1,731,000 (3,092,000) in 1929 and 
1,321,000 (2,360,000), the average of the preceding five years ; percentages : 75.5 and 99.0. 
Production of fibre in 1930 was 973,000 centals against 1,448,000 in 1929 and i, 110,000, 
the five year average ; percentages : 67.2 and 87.7 

United States : The statement of farmers’ intentions to plant this spring communi- 
cated by the Department of Agriculture gives the area of linseed for 1931 as 95.9 % of 
the area harvested last year, which was 3,946,000 acres. It should be noted that, during 
the past two years, abandonnraent of flax has been relatively heavy in the Dakotas and 
Montana, and that abandonment varies greatly from year to year. With average yields 
the intended acreage would produce a little over 16,000,000 centals (28,000,000 bushels) 
which Would be about 3,000,000 centals (5 million bushels) below prOvSi)ective require- 
ments for tlie 1931-32 flax season. 

India : In Bihar and OriSvSa variable light to heavy rains fell during the first part of 
March but precipitation diminished in quantity in the latter part of the month. At the 
end of March crops were in good condition. 

On March 19th it was reported, for all India, tliat seasonal conditions of the linseed 
crop had not been quite favourable ; the condition of the crop was, on the whole, reported 
to be fairly good. 

According to the second report the flax area for 1930-31 is 2,299,000 acres against 
2, 332, 000* in 1929-30 and 2,810,000, the average for 1924-25 to 1928-29 ; percentages : 
98.6 and 81.8. 

Palestine : Northern Palestine : flowering is over and the seed has set. Heavy 
yields are expected. In vSouthern Palestine linseed is grown only on demonstration 
plots. The crop is looking well and coming into flower. 

Egypt : Weather favoured growtli and ripening, though wind caused some shedding 
of flowers in Giza province. ITie crop is approaching maturity. In late-sown areas seed 
formation , has begun. Crop condition is satisfactory. 
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TOTALS OF WORLD AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 

The following totals have been obtained from the data in the tables published for 
each product in January, which have been revised and completed. With the name of each 
product is indicated the number of countries for which data for 1930 are at present 
available and also the percentage of their total production in 1929 to world production 
in the same year as published in the 1929-30 Yearbook, when they comprised nearly 
all producing countries except Giina. 


Crop, number 
of countries 
comprised 
iu the total, 
and pcrcenlases 
of world 
production 


1930 1929 

1924 

1 

to X928 

and and 

and 

1 

1934-2} 

1930.31 1 1929 30 

to 

1 

1 

1 1928.29 


Average Percentages 
.... '930 


1929' ' age 
'-100 


British wbigbtb 


PRODUCTION 

I Ami RICAN WFXGHTS 


Average 

to^'s 

and 


' to i 928'29 
thousand centals 


1930 1929 

and and 

1930 31 1929-30 


Percentages 
for xg$o 
and X930-31 

*v- 

1929- age 
«■ xoo 


Wheat (50 couiitr. il I 

1000 % . . . a) |l 247, ')41 24!,010| 2il,42‘l 

R3re (31 coutUnes t ' 

100.0% . . a) 48,668 47,270 46,862 


48,668 47,270 46,862 102.0 106.0 1 

B.irl<y {43 counlr i ! 

9iO% . . . a) 61,160, 62,021 :i4,246 07.2 il2.«| 

Oats (40 countries | ' 

99 0%-. «) A03,000 102,706, 104,572 101.2 00.4 


.¥>7,089 562,68:1 

I 

690,403 728,67o| 

1,168,602 1, 194,91 J 


Maize (20 countries I 

810%. . . (») , 141, 658 141,445^ 140.2151 

Rict (rough) (XI 

countr.83.0%. a) 109,690 107,028 107,:i80 
Potatoes (33 couutr I 


"iSt Vs countries 

I 940% b) 


thousand l^hels (60 poanda) 

2,707,410 3,463.732 :i,. 526,140 
thousand bushels (56 pounds) 

996322 1,004,704 880,06.3 

thousand bushels (48 pounds) 


1,4.57,116 1,. >18, 080 1,2.57,038 
thousand bushels (32 pounds) 

3,051,854 3,7:14,086 .3,O6:i,O0l| 
thousand bushels (56 pounds) 


2,78D,:i6l 8, 463, .597 1,441,425 

thousand bushds (45 pounds) 

.1,747,022 3,5.10,6781 3,519,806 
thousand bu^ls (60 pounds) | 


20,025 

:10,212| 

20,.S27 

00.1 

102.0 

:i, 192 763 

3.140,008 

2,895,962 

5,321,165 

5,566„560 

4, 826, .5071 95,61 

110.2 


1 


1 





thonsand short tons 1 


5, .51)8 

.5,210] 

5,076 

[ 

10.5.51 

108.5 

[ 

1,360,880 

1,10.5,670 

1,085,540 

68,044 

5.5,28:1 

.54,277 123.1 

125.4 

8.041 

7,109 

6,601 

11:1.1 j 

123.71 

1,69.5,323 

1,243.420 

1,2.50,144 

84,765 

62,170 

62,056 i:i6.3 

134.6 



1 






thousand bales (478 poondsnet) | 


71,840 

7:1, 883 

72,054 

97,2 

j 

08.5 

97,198 

100,904 

104,246 

20,3‘14 

21,128 

21B09j 96.2 

03.2 

76,618 

76,443 

74,647 

08.0 

I0J.3 

107,008 

107,251 

108, .5:14 

22, .^87 

22,437 

22,706 90.8 

06.6 









thousand bushels (36 pounds) | * 


15,090 

i:i,112 

14.701, 

122.0 

IUS.8 

7t).017 

52625 

72.012 

125,030 

9:i,97-i| 

I28,.59:i|l 133.0, 

97.2 



1 


1 



1' 

thousand pounds I 


98*1 

1 

1 1,0.55 

1,018 

03.2 

066 

,000, 

4 877 

1 4,564 

1 

:i80,099 

487.664 

456.358 80.0| 

m 

346| 

863 

:i5:i 

9.5.21 

07.9 

2,83:1 

2,851 

1 1 

1 2,065 

281.2% 

285,050 

) 

200.523 O0.4j 

05.r> 

3,025 

2,033 

1 

2,502) 

10.3.1 

116 7 

25,289 

24,105 

23,7.30 

2.528,931 

2, 410, .542) 

2,272,074 104.9' 

111.3 

126^ 

j 143 

I26| 

87.9 

100.0 

1.100, 

1 

1,403 

1,155 

110,011 

140,253' 

116,523, 73.71 

05.2 

! 

1 

1 

1 

1) 

1 



thousand American gallons 



— 

— 1 


(' 

8,1701 

24,791 i 

* 14,758 

107,:^63 

32.5,768 

103,926' 33.0 

55.4 


Cotton 

i:inned^3 couirtries 

87.0 ro ft) 

iinseed (19 couutr. 


Flax (fibre) (16 ' 

counlr.9so% «) 1 98‘1| 1,0.55 1,018 

Htmp (fibre) (7 1 

counti. 60.0% .«) I 846 863 :i5:i 

Tobacco (13 coun* j 1 

tries 750%. . «) 3,025 2,083 2,502) 

Hops (I countries I i 

89.0% 126 143 I26| 

Olive oil (7 countr. * 

94*0%) — — — I 

Vines (15 c. 87.0%). — - — I 

thousand ounces ' 

9iH«(>c.99.o%). . (2) 7,626 (21 7,834|{2) 7,897| 


I j thonand g atinwa I j 

I - (1)2,768, 0551(1)8,431, 5521(1)3, 162, 258 (1)3,313,257 (1)4, 120, 98.5i(x):i.707, 587' 80.4 

I thousand pounds || thousand pounds I 

07.31 10.1.1 (3)1,052,770 (3)1,014,286 (3) 862B04 (3)1,0.52,779 (3)1,014,286 (3) 862,8041 10.3.8 


a) Not Ittdttding the U. B. 8. R. - ft) Including the U. S. 8, R. - (x) Wtae. - (a) Rggs in incubation. - (3) Cocoons. 




OTHER PRODUpTS 

Tea, 

Ceylon : During March the weather was dry, but te#Was not damaged and trqp con- 
dition on April I was average. 

India : According to a report dated March 19th received from OovernmelSt of 
India weatlier conditions in North India were variable, some districts re<itfding too much 
rain and others too little ; in South India conditions were generally seasonable but lack 
of rain affected crop prospects which could only be described as poor. ^ 

In North India no crop was han^ested during the month of February. The outturn 
in South India during February' was slightly behind that for the corres5X)nding month 
of last year. 

Indo-China ; In Tonkin yield has been poor but the quality of the tea prepared is 
very good. ^ 

Coffee. 

Mexico : Picking was completed in Veracruz, Chiapas, and Oaxaca in February, 
the crop being generally below that of last year owing to the prolonged drought in Au- 
gust and vSeptember. 

Indo-China ; In Amiam the crop has, according to district, been very satisfactory or 
fairly satisfactory. Anthracnosis and corticium have caused serious losses in tlie north- 
centre, while in northeni Annam drought has hindered vegetation and the development 
of young bushes planted in the winter of 1929-30. 

Gold Coast : In March dry weather favoured transport of the major crop from dis- 
tant localities to marketing centres. Selling was general and very little was left in 
growers’ haijds at the end of the month. The quality of the beans leaving the ports is 
fairly good, shipments by steamer during*' March being rather above the average. Crop 
movement is abnormally heavy and exceeds previous March reecords. Shipments 
by steamer during the month were 41,660 long tons (933,200 centals) against 24,350 
(545,400) the average of the last four years. The amount shipped from all ports from 
I October to the end of March was 149,300 long tons (3,344,300 centals) against 172,600 
(3,866,200) the four-year average. The quantity arriving by rail at Takoradi and Accra 
in March was 18,200 tons (407,700 centals) agaimst an average of 7,325 tons (164,100 
centals). The corresponding amoimts for October-March were 110,000 (2,464,000) aii® 
134,000 (3,001,600). 

As regards the minor crop, it is reported that in the southern area young pods are 
progressing satisfactorily and that a normal crop is indicated. 

■.« 

Groundnuts. 

United States : According to a statement of farmers’ intentions to plant this spring 
made by the Department of Agriculture, the area of groundnuts for all purposes sliould 
be 30.7% larger than the 1,827,000 acres harvested in 1930. Intention is reported to in- 
crease the groundnut acreage in all States. States in which the Danish and runner ty- 
pes are commercially important in the Southeast and Southwest report intended increases 
of about 38 % above last year’s acreages. An Increase of about 10 % is intended in the 
Virginia, North Carolina and Tennessee areas which grow large podded nuts. In the past, 
reports of intended plantings of groundnuts for the United States have been about 5 % 
above acreages actually planted. Givdi average yields, production in 1931 would be 
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7 % higher than the record crop of t^g for which groMjers received e^cially unfavour- 
able prices. Carry over stocks, however, are expected to be the lowest in recent yeans 

Indo-China : A good crop has been obtained in Annam 

Rapeseed md Mustard. 

Austria : The ^ort warm spell at the end of March favoured development of winter 
colza. Crop condition on t April was 2.9 against 2.8 on i March of this year and 2.3 on 

1 April 1930. 

Hungary : Winter colza has wintered well, though the cold weather in March checked 
development and sporadic* frost damage occurred. 

Poland : Crop condition of winter colza was estimated at 3.3 (according to the system 
of the country) on 1 April, 1931 against 3.4 on 1 April 1930. 

1'he rapeseed area in 1930 was 65,000 apres against 58,000 in 192c) and 62,000, the 
average of 1924-28. Percentages : 111.9 and 104.4. Production in 1930 was 610,000 
centals (1,219,000 bushels) compared witli 522,000 (1,044,000) in 1929 and 535,000 
(1,070,000), the average of 1924-28 , percentages * ti6.8 and 113 9. 

India According to the second report the rapeseed and mustard area for 1930-31 is 
3.461,000 acres against 3,466,000 in 1939-30 and 3,310,000, the average for 1924-25 to 
1928-29 , percentages 99 9 and 104.6. 

In Bengal light to moderate rains fell at the beginning of March but in the remainder 
of the niontli weather w’as practically dry Harvesting is almost over. At the begin- 
ning of April, the condition of standing crops was generally fair. In the Pimjab rains 
were generally light to moderate in the first ten days of March, tlie weather subsequently 
becoming dry , some local damage was reported due to insects and hailstorms. The con- 
dition and prospects of irrigated crops are generally average to good and of unirrigated 
crops below' the average to averse For Bihar and OrivSsa see flax ” in India. 

Palestine : Northern Palestine : the land is being prepared In Southern Palestine 
])loughing is in progress everywhere 

Jute. 

India : Preparation of land for jute in Bengal made progress during March and sow- 
^ing was I)egun but the w eather was dry during the latter part of the month and rain was 
needed to facilitate tlievSe operations. 

Tobacco. 

Hungary : Plantations show active growth though somew^hat checked by the cold. 

United States : According to a statement of farmers’ intentions to plant this .spring 
made by the United States Department of Agriculture, the area planted with tobacco 
should be 99.3 % of that grown for harvcvSt in 1930, which was 2,110,300 acres. The 
most significant changes are a decrease of 10 % in flue-cured tobacco and a 19 % increase 
in burley. Other changes are : Maryland tobacco, 15 % increase ; fire-cm*ed tobacco, 

2 % increase ; cigar filler, i % increase ; cigar binder, 2.5 % increase ; cigar wrapper, 
7.5 % decrease. 

The Department of Agriculture has recommended a greater decrease in acreage of 
flue-cured tobacco than Is intended, due to tlie market situation. The outlook for bur- 
ley is also viewed as unfavourable as it is intended to increase acreage by 19 % w’hile 
actually a substantial decrease would be required to improve the outlook. 
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Korea: In 1930* 33i292,ooo centals of tobacco were produced compared with 
57,181,000 in 1929 and 36,590,000 on the average for 1924-28 ; 58.2 % ahd 91.0 %. 

Palestine : Transplanting of seedlings is in progress. 

Algeria : I^eparation of the soil has progressed actively but conditions for tlie first 
plantings of tobacco have not been very good due to insufficient preparation of the soil. 

It is estimated that tobacco plantings will be reduced this year ; some plantings have 
been d^troyed and it has not been possible to prepare in time all the land reserved for 
this crop. 

Hops. 

Hungary : The cold prevented regular development. 

Hemp. 

Hungary : Preparation of the land was in progress at the beginning of April and sow- 
ings were begun. 

Italy : Sowing has commenced. 

Poland : The area under hemp in 1930 was 79,000 acres against 83,000 in 1929 and 
72,000, the average of 1924-28 ; percentage comparisons : 95.0 and iio.o. Production 
of hempseed in 1930 was 487,000 cental.^ against 545,000 in 1929 and the five year average 
of 396,000 ; percentages : 89.2 and 123.0. Fibre production in 1930 amounted to 463,000 
centals against 494,000 in 1929 and the average of 389,000 ; percentages : 93.6 and 119.1. 

Sericulture. 

France : According to the latest official enquiry the quantity of eggs incubated in 
1930 is 43,400 ounces against 44,600 in 1929 and the average of 67,600 for 1924-28 ; 
( 97-2 % and 64.2 %). There is a larger decrease in production as the quantity of fresh 
cocoons for 1930 is 3,975,000 lbs. compared with 5,591,000 in 1929 and an average for 
1924-28 of 7,521,000 (71.1 % and 52.9 %). Silk worm rearing, which in post-war 
years showed considerable recovery, has experienced a more rapid regression since 1927. 

FODDER CROPS 

Germany : Vegetation is still entirely at a stop in the meadows and pastures and also 
in the fields planted with clover and with lucerne. Clover has suffered greatly from the 
winter. 

Austria : Clover has generally wintered well. In some districts, however, field-mice 
have caused considerable damage. At the begimxing of April the greater part of the 
meadow and pasture land was under snow. 

Crop condition at the beginning of April was as follows : red clover 2.6 (against 
2.7 on 1 March this year and 2.4 on i April 1930) ; lucerne 2.9 (2.8, 2.6); mixed clover: 
2.5 (2.4, 2.4) ; mixed fodder and vetches 2.7 (2.7, 2.6) ; permanent meadows 2.7 (2.5, 2.6); 
pastures 2.9 (2.8, 2.8). 

Belgium : The meadows and fields of young clover and alfalfa are greening again 
very slowly. 

Irish Free State : Pastures remained bare during the greater part of the month ex- 
cept in more favoured districts and on lands top-dressed with manures for the early pro- 
duction of grass. 

France : Fine, warm and sunny weather during the the latter half of March over al- 
most the whole of the country improved the quality of grass so that meadows and pastures 
at present are providing plentiful and good nourishment. In the Southwest <mly the 
situation h^ not changed and the rain persisted until April. 
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previoas year, an increase of 6.2 %. Producticai of clover hay % 1930 was 75464,000 
centals (3,758,000 sh. tons) against 79,088,000 (3,954,000) in 1929, a decrease of 5 . 

Switzefland : Toward the end of March the first grass showed little growth, even in 
the low-lying areas ; in the upland areas snow still covered the ground. Consequently the 
condition of permanent and temporary pastures is below the average of previous years. 
Besides, in various places rodents have caused important losses. At the beginning of 
April crop conditions of permanent and temporary pasture was, according to the system 
of tlie comitry, respectiv^y 3.6 and 3.6 against 4.1 and 4.1 on the same date last year. 

United States : According to a statement of fanners’ intentions to plant this spring 
made by the United States Department of Agriculture, the area sown with tame hay 
sliould be loi.o % of the 1930 harvested acreage which was 58,473,000 acres. Reduc- 
tions in acreage are intended in most of the important clover and timothy producing 
States where drought in 1930 weakened or killed the meadows and new seedings.. In the 
southern States of the drought area the intention is to increase.the acreage of soya beans, 
cowpeas and peanuts. The intended increases in total acreage of the unmixed crop for 
hay and also for other purposes are : peanuts 30,7 % ; soya beans ; 25.0 % and cqw- 
peas : 29.2 %. These increases in the total acreage are largely intended for hay. 

Oi the basis of past departures from intentions it is anticipated that the acreage 
of tame hay will be about 98.9 % of last year’s harvested area or rather less than the 
reported intention of loi.o %. 

With average yields on the acreage intended production would be about 1,800 mil- 
lion cental? (90 million short tons) compared with 1,653 million (83 million) last year. 
With an increased proportion of acreage of grain hay and annual legumes, particularly 
in the South, and with the known thin stands of clover and timothy in the North and 
Central States, average yields of all tame hay are more likely to be below than above 
the average. 

Palestine : Northeni Palestine : grazing on hill and plain alike is excellent. Good 
yields are expected from helba (fenugreek). The third cutting of bersini (clover) is 
developing well mider favourable conditions. Vetch and oat mixture is developing 
well. Southern Palestine : grazing is fair in the northern areas, but becoming progres- 
sively poorer towards the South-East, where in some parts drought conditions with los- 
ses of stock more particularly new-born lambs and kids, are reported. Vetch and oats 
mixture is very well developed , and good 3delds are expected. 

Algeria : During March, pastures, which had been thin at the beginning of the month 
owing to the cold, slowly recovered. Towards the middle of tlie month grass had still 
a high water content and was not very nutritive ; sunny weather in some days of the latter 
half of the month greatly improved the quality so that there is now plenty of good 
grass. 

Egypt : Weather has been favourable to the growth and ripening of bersim. In 
I/Dwer Egypt the third cutting is beginning and in Middle Egypt the fomth, while on the 
so-called project " lands of Assiut the fifth cutting has begun. In the basin lands the 
second cutting is still in progress. Crop condition on i April was 99 as on 1 March last 
and on i April 1930. 

French Morocco : The common lands, which up to the end of February idiowed 
little vegetation, have now recovered and pastnre is at present abundant. 
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LIVESTOCK AND DERIVATIVES 

Condition of Livestock and Dairy Production. 

Belgium : Livestock are in good condition as regards health. 

Irish Free State : Supplies of hay, straw, home-grown grain and roots at the end of 
March were reported in every district to be ample for all requirements up to the begin- 
ning of the grass season. 

Owing to the inclement weather milk yields were slightly below the normal for the 
season. 

France : Livestock at the end of the winter was fairly well supplied with feed and in 
rather good condition. The generally bad quality of last season’s fodder crops however, 
is an obstacle to raising. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland : In England and Wales pastures were ratlier bare 
at the end of March, as grass made little growth during the m6nth, but, though supplies 
of winter keep were heavily drawn upon, no shortage is to be anticipated. In Scotland 
pastures showed signs of improvement in tlie last week of March ; fodder was becoming 
exhausted in most districts but ample supplies of concentrated foodstuffs were available. 

Milk yields were well maintained throughout the area, though a few districts in Scot- 
land showed a slight decrease due to cold weather. 

In England and Wales in lowland flocks the fall of lambs has been about up to aver- 
age but owing to the adverse weather prevailing during the early part of the month, mor- 
tality amongst ewes and lambs was rather higher than usual. Prospects for lambing 
amongst hill flocks appeared promising. 

In Northeni Ireland dairy stock are in good condition though reports of sterility 
have been received from some districts. The milk yield has been normal for the 
season. 

United States ; The week ending April 2 was practically the worst of the winter in its 
effect on livestock. There were widespread reports of suffering and considerable losses 
were sustained in the Great Plains and Rocky Moimtains. Eearly lambing was unfavour- 
ably affected and vsome jngs were lost in the northern Great Plains. In the nortliw'esteni 
part of the grazing area conditions of livestock and pasture were rather more favourable. 

The following data of the average number of hens and pullets and Mayings j^er farm 
flock reflect the trend of total production of eggs : 

Average 



1931 

1930 

1929 

1925*29 

Average nmnber of hens and pullets of laying age in farm flocks 





of crop reporters on March i, 1931 

83.6 

88.0 

84.0 

859 

Aggregate of average layings per farm flock on Jan. i, Feb. i. 





March i 

75-3 

71-5 

64.5 

64.9 


The mild winter is mainly responsible for the heavy layings so far wliich for the three 
reported average layings in January, February and March combined have amounted to 
87.4 eggs per hundr^ birds compared with 80.3 eggs for tlie same dates last year and 74.2 
for the 1925-29 average of these months. The reaction to be expected later to a seasonal 
lower rate of layings per hen, accentuated by the smaller number of layers, will tend to 
reduce layings per flock to below the level of recent years. 

Algeria During March, livestock which survived the winter were favoured by im- 
provihg feed conditions ; at the end of the month, although still thin, they had quite 
recovered ; losses by exhaustion were checked. 
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It is estimated that losses this winter are considerable, especially of sheep and goats ; 
according to estimates made, losses of the latter exceed 50 %, the value of the livestock 
having been considerably reduced. Losses of cattle are smalla:, amounting to about 
20-25 % according to various estimates. 

French Morocco : Health is generally good. The fodder position, which in February 
was passable in the north and very bad in the south improved in March, and at the end 
of the month, though still thin, the herds were in good condition. Mortality from physi- 
ological starvation, very great in January and February, decreased, though the cold 
and the rain at the beginning of March led to the death of a certain number of animal§. 

The number of pigs in Germany on March 2, 1931. 

The recent estimate indicates a decrease in the number of pigs compared with that 
given by the estimate of December i, 1930 ; this reduction is due to tlie fact that at tliis 
period of the year pigs ready for slaughter are eliminated. Young pigs under 6 months 
of age have increased in number as have also sows for reproduction. From the quarterly 
estimate of numbers of pigs, it is for the first time possible to compare the figures for 
March of the current year with those of March of last year. The number of pigs on March 
I, 1931 is considerably larger than on March i, 1930. As the total number of sows in far- 
row is also considerably larger than in the spring of last year, a large increase in pig 
numbers may be anticipated parallel to that of 1930. It must, however, be borne in 
mind that the number of young sows for reproduction is smaller than in the spring 
of 1930. 


Numbers of pigs in Germany (1). 


Classification by sex 

Match 

I 

Dec. 

1 3 

Sept. 1 June 

X 1 

March 

3 

Dec. 

3 

Sept. 

I 

June 

1 ; X 

Dec. ; June 

X 

Dec. 

X 

Dec. 


1931 

1930 

1930 1930 

1930 

X9»9 

1929 

1929 

1928 1 

1938 

1927 

19x3 (1) 

Totals . * 


23,366 

(1000 head). 

: i ! 

23,423 19,805\ 18,649^ 19,944^ 19,604 

16,796 20,106 20,187 

22,899 

22,633 

Sucking pigs under 8 weeks of age 

5,750 

6M0 

6,522 5,091 

6.012 

4,il7\ 6,373\ 4,160 

4,003 

4fi36 

4,379j 

13,360 

9,910\ 

Y(mng pigs from 8 weeks to 6 
months of age 

10,231 

I 

9di09 9,178 

8,556 

\ i 

s,m\ 

8,487 

9,667 

Pigs from 6 months to i year of age 

1 3,939 

5,m 

6,125 3,842 

3,487 

4,599\ 4,288^ 3,060 

6,129 

4,149 

6,761 

6,677 

Of which : j 

Boars for service i 

58 

07 

57 i 57 

54 

56 

50 

48 

63 

52 

62 


Sows for breeding (total) . . j 

700 

073 

812' 876 

722 

663 

652 

671 

556 

707 

604 

— 

Number of sows served. . . 

i (425) 

(308) 

(442) i (674) 

(465) 

(383) 

(863) 

3,5^ 

(4US) 

(312) 

(422) 

— 

— 

Other swine 

1 3,170 

4,730 

4,256! 2,909 

2,712 

3,880 

2,341 

4,520 i 

8,390 

5,185 

— 

Pigs, X year old and over ... 

1,870 

2,m 

1,967, 1,694 

1,596 

2,235 

1,663 

1,476 

2,487\ 

1,646 

2,868 

2^606 

Of which ; 

Boars for service 

02 

62 

61 1 57 

51 

50 

58 

55 

1 52' 

60 

56 


Sows for breeding 

1,517 

1,490 

1,467 j 1,866 

1,229 

(792) 

1,179 

1,208 

1,146 

(787) 

l,068i 

1,160 

1«218 

— 

Sows served 1 

(027) 

(939) 

(861)! (016) 

(775) 

(737) 

1 ! 

— 

— 


Other swine 

201 

803 

440' 280 

i i 

315 

1,006 

387 

276 

1 l,372i 

1. . 

386 

1,584 



( 1 ) Present territory, excluding the Saar. 


Livestock in Czechoslovakia. 

The provisional data of the Census of May 27, 1930 of the numbers of livestock 
and poultry, compared with the final census figures of December 31, 1925, are as follows : 
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Classification 

Horses 

Asses 

Hinnies 

Mules 

Cattle 

Buffaloes 

Sheep 

Goats 

Swine 

of wliich 

sows for reproduction 

Fowls 

of whicli those born in 1930 

fowls which have survived the winter 

Geese 

of w'hich those bom in 1930 

geese whicli have survived the winter 


Census 27-V-1930 

749,635 

1.380 

1,001 

4,546,640 

1.353 

831.451 

1,080,204 

3,087,618 

445.S52 

27,011,016 
11,247,278 • 

I5>7^3.728 

7,601,275 

6,327, i 6<) 

1,274,106 


Census 3X-X1I«X925 

740,202 

1.730 

147 

2,138 

4,691,320 

1,250 

861,128 

1,244,701 

2,539.201 

304.559 


16,037,450 


1.540,947 


DucJcs 1,730,731 — 

of which those born in 1930 53 5. 99^ — 

ducks which have survived the winter .... 1^4,735 211,081 


Due to the difference in the dates of these cen.suses, the data are not strictly com- 
parable. 

The New Zealand Dairying Industry in 1929-30. 

Of the total of 288 million lb. butterfat sent to dairy factories in the year 1929-30. 
(ending in the majority of cases in July), 72 % was UvSed for butter, 26 % was contained 
in milk used for cheese, and the remaining 2 % w^as chiefly used for the manufacture of 
condensed and dried milk. The actual quantities in these three categories were re- 
spectively 15%, 2 % and 21 % above those in 1928-29. The production of 
butter was 16 % greater than in 1928-29. that of wdiey butter 8 % less, while that of 
cheese showed a very slight decline. The amount of butter forwarded for export in 
1929-30 was 91,500 tons against 78,900 in the preceding year ; the corresponding figures 
for cheese were 84,700 and 82,600 tons. Butter has thus regained the quantitative 
ascendancy over cheese in production and export, lost since 1907. 

Expenditure and value of product per lb. of butterfat for factories engaged in the 
manufacture of butter and cheese were each 12 % less than in 1928-29. The number of 
factories was 491 an increase of one on the preceding year while the number of per- 
sons employed showed a decrease of i %. 
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' TWBLVS UfOMTHI 

Seven montbs (August i-Fcbruary 28) (Aagnat 31’) 

Qxvans ! IMPOBTS I BzMsn I umnoa 


1930 1930-31 ! 19*9-30 2930-31 I 19*9-30 19*9*30 19*9*30 


Exporting Countrm : 

Bulgaria 

Hungary 

lyithuauia 

nnnwtila 

Yugoslavia 



United States . . . 

Argentina 

Chile 

India j 

Algeria | 

Tunis I 

Auatralia | 

Importing Countries: | 

Germany |{ 

Austria !! 

Belgium |i 

Denmark |! 

Spain !; 

^tottla 1 1 

Irish Free State . . !| 

France ■' 

Gr. Brit, and N. Ir. ; 

Greece 

Italy ! 

Utvla i! 

Norway i: 

Netherlands . . . . !i 

Poland ' 

Portugal ' 

Sweden 

Switzerland . . . . i 

Czechoidovakia . . . ; 

Japan I 

Syria and l«ebanon . { 

Egypt i 

Union of South Africa j 
New Zealand . . • i 

Totals . : . I 


Exporting Conff^^s: 

Germany 

Bulgaria 

Hungary 

Poland 

Rumania 

Czechoslovakia . . . 
Yugoslavia ..... 

PhhaHo ...... 

United States . . . 

Argentina 

Algeria ...... 


Wheat, — Thousand centals (i cental » 


Importing Coun^tss .* 

Austria 

Belgium ...... 

Denmark 

Estonia 

Finland 

France 

Italy 

Utvia 

14thtiania 

Norway ...... 

Netherlands .... 

Sweden ...... 

Switzerland . . . . 


9 

; 0 

0 

38 


836! 

31 

Oi 

908 

66 

930 

24G 

346 

0 

0 


8.998] 

6.691 

0; 

0 

9,943; 

0 

106 

9 

0 

0 


353 i 

11 

4! 

2 

56; 

2 





(I) 

0,27O;(i) 

137i(i) 

4i(r) 

40 

1,279: 

40 

0 

“’2I6 

0 

0 


2.760, 

11.499; 

0 

2 

13,2981 

2 

6.177 

4.039 

7 

9 


89.1 57 j 

53.0.54 

40 

553 

93,461! 

602 

62 

3.111 

604 

1.006 


27.049 

38.733 

7.394 

3.353 

67,274' 

7,886 

9.736 

6.464 


— 


25.364' 

62.279 


— ! 

80,880; 

— 

22 

0 

0 

0 


428' 

9 

0 

0 

4811 

0 

22 

9 

1.455 

.534 


1,883| 

248 

3.384 

2,522 

2,768! 

3,931 





U) 

4.6321(1) 

1,497 (I) 

66(1) 

487,, 

3,206 

646 

33 

'*’66 

’97 

”13 


1,283; 

2,467 

273, 

791 

3,862: 

99 





(2) 

23,6341(2) 

9,112 (2) 

0,(2) 

0: 

24,460: 

9 

11 

97 

974 

3,651 

■ 

j 

249 1 

2,216 

10,587! 

23,674; 

2,293; 

81,725 

0 

15 

.‘{97 

375 


84: 

26 

2,560| 

3.373 j 

68 

6,455 





(*) 

(i84;(2) 

628; '2) 

13,545! (2) 

13.186 

8(i5 

25.779 

4 

16 

‘ ' ’ 203 

‘*134 


20I 

115 

2,416| 

1,9001 

128 

2.fK>3 

0 

0 

0 

37 


4 

11 

Oi 

2,108! 

11 

2,162 

0 

fl 

2 

5l' 


0 

0, 

269! 

346 i 

0 

540 




... 

(2) 

18; (2) 

0(2) 

3.649i(2) 

2.9831 

0 

5,547 

0 

“U71 

’ 2,950 

J,57»' 


946 

1,651 

20,521 i 

14.466] 

8380, 

19,964 

42 

139 

5,690 

6,2.50 


452 

1,135 

73.538 

70,228' 

1,482' 

114,048 

0 

0 

1,008 

93.5 


0: 

0 

7,513' 

7,090 1 

0; 

12.339 

0 

0 

3,276 

1,638 


22 

4i 

27,518: 

8,1421 

4; 

27,160 

0 

0 

106 

I2:i 


0: 

0' 

723 

899; 

O’ 

1 .o23 

— 

— 

150 

I6:{ 


— ; 

— ; 

2.04-1: 

1,40?!! 

— i 

2.216 

214 

' 15: 

1,032> 

1,056 


430 

172 

10.7811 

8,566 i 

231] 

14,036 

117 

51, 

2' 

7' 

1 

1,193 

159! 

:{5| 

203:1 

289' 

331 

— 

i — 

20 

106 



— ; 

1.591 

714 

— i 

3.732 

2 

; 20; 

190 

448: 


26, 

897 

2,007i 

3,620,1 

1,003, 

4,982 

0 

0 

714; 

633 1 


oi 

0 

7,083 i 

5.700; 

0: 

9,590 

0 

i 

35: 

273; 


2i 

66: 

4,566 

2,158 i 

108 

3,61)2 

— 

i ' — : 

1,269' 

' 750i 


— i 

— ] 

6.724' 

5.796; 

— 

10,922 




... j' 

(2) 

97i(2) 

o:{2) 

33(2) 

1121 

26 

146 




!' 

(2) 

2,(2) 

9(2) 

.50.5 (2) 

Oij 

49, 

24 




I 

(1) 

0;(i) 

0 (1) 

611 (t) 

1.144'! 

0; 

l,68f) 




. . . li 

(2) 

0(2j 


66(2) 

95l 

130: 

170 



'^,IT3 

I9,6»5i 


191, .mi 

19.8,9841 

298,1.19 

185,751' I 

312,948 

3IM39 



Rye. 

— Thousand centals 

(1 cental 

s= 100 lbs). 



15 

628' 

57 

I6I( 


1,19.5; 

7.686' 

463 

1,398 [ 

10,529 

1,922 

62 

0' 

0 

0 


699! 

9, 

0; 

» 

9 

0 

no 

106: 

0 

0 


1,1 77( 

1,759 

0' 

Oi 

2,019 

0 

386; 

624 j 

0; 

0 


4,667i 

4,394 

Oi 

131 

7,293 

20 





(I) 

5951 (t) 

340 (I) 

Oi(i) 

0 

877‘ 

0 

37; 

’ " 95j 

4: 

*'*26, 


437 ; 

906: 

115; 

137 

1,325 

254 

0 

01 

9; 

0 


0 

29 

4: 

0 

83 

0 

29 


(>! 

15 


659 

no. 


no* 

194 

160 

11 

18! 

— 1 



57 

1,307 

— 1 

— 

1,878 


73 i 

i **1 

— 

— 


3(N)' 

714; 

— ' 

— 

767 

. — 


i 

1 i 



(t) 

24(1) 

29(1) 

0(1) 

4 

36 

i 

4 



(1) (2) See notia page 237. 
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« , o. TWBLVB MONTHS 

Skven M 0 NXB 8 (AngHit z^Februaty 28) (August X'Jttly 31) 

BsK«T8 iMMun BzKttn I mroxxa 

1930 * 3 X ! 19*9*30 1930*31 j 19*9*30 19*9*30 I 19*9-30 


Exporting Conntria ; 


Wheat flour. ~ Thousand centals (i cental zoo lbs). 


Oennany ..... 2; noj 20 

Bulg^ia 0 * 0[ 0 

Spain 11 2; 0 

France 5tWi 891 1 21)i 

Hungary 162 lOfii 0. 

Italy 121 172i 13! 

lyatvia . . 4! Oi 0 

Poland 57; 38; 2' 

Rumania 

Yugoslavia | 4 II ' 0 

Canada 814: 941 - 4 

United Stata . . , 1,495 1,817; 0 

Argentina 130 229 — 

Chile 4 9i 0 

India 62' J‘26 0 

Japan 1541 112' 7 

Algeria 

Tunis 24' 7' 2 

Australia ... | 

Importing Countries : ! > 

Austria ()| O' 216 

Denmark 2I 2 112 

Estonia 0 o! 7 

Irish Free State 1 

Finland — — 77. 

Qr. Britain and N. Ir. 328j 298 825' 

Greece - — 4 

Norway U! 0 73: 

Netherlands . . . . j 71 15 251 

Portugal j — I — • :j3i 

Sweden. 1 Oi 7 4: 

Csechc^lovakia . • . 1 2 0 11' 

Ceylon ->• j — 20 

Java and Madura , . — • i — 

Indo*China 1 — I •— 

Syria and X,ebaBon .1 

Egypt I ... I ... ... : 

Union of South Africa ... ; 

New Zealand .... I ... ' 

Tstsil . . . j 3,K9i 4,M8: 1,TI>! 


lOlll 

115* 

893 

. 

137 

582 

1,226 i 

.. I(*) 

96' (2) 

174(2) 

134 (2) 

53 1 i 

261; 

0 

79i 

7 


0 

0 

7; 

0 

44! 

51 


0 

0 

661 

33 

3,686 

1,131 


386 

187i 

3, 7961 

0 

2,980; 

3,898 


0 

0; 

6,064! 

7. 

788- 

1,135 


lori 

33 

1,4001 

0 

62' 

20 


2 

2 

42; 

2 

430i 

64 


13 

22 

1541 

.. !(») 

2.51 id) 

104(1) 

0(1) 

0 

317 

0 

75; 

240 


2! 

0 

320. 

18 

8..556‘ 

7,480 


31 i 

9o: 

13,285: 

0 

16.141 : 

15,640 


2 

2 

25,234 

— 1 

1,1 42i 

1.623 


— i 

— . i 

2,604 

0 

9o; 

115 


O' 

11: 

203; 

0 

606; 

692 


2i 

2 

1,1 13 i 

46 

1,839j 

1,356 


161 i 

1811 

2,304 

.. i(x) 

185'o) 

46(1) 

18,(1) 

311 

134; 

Oi 

154 1 

82 


9i 

0:(2) 

2 

169 

.. j,(*) 

4.850j(2) 

4,332;(2) 

Oi 

9.165: 

23i!| 


2 


J.433I 

‘ 1,896 

4 

97|| 

15! 

20 


I.OI2I 

836 

31; 

9! 

0: 

0 


6«| 

73, 

0 

.. !(2) 

24(3) 

31;(2) 

1,856: (2) 

1,819 

64 

77i 


— 


1.4441 

;i.579' 


970, 

2,7231 

2.7T1 


7.690 

7,196 

4,727j 

31 

__ I 




104 

346 

— 1 

108 

2! 

2 


772 

758 

2; 

152 

73i 

141 


2.335 

1,318 

203 

2 




108 

82 

— 

33 

2! 

66 


53 

229. 

90' 

280 

9; 

' 7 


2.383 

2,070 

13; 

37j 

— 1 

— 


282 i 

273' 

— 1 


— ! 

— 

(2) 

4591(2) 

487i 

— 

. ;l 

— ! 

— 

(2) 

245 (2) 

256; 

— - ; 

. f(*) 

2‘(2) 

0.(2) 

93(2) 

214; 

0! 


»,(*) 

2,(2) 

2,059; (2) 

2,474' 

4 

. iji) 

7i(z) 

11 ’(I) 

18l'(i) 

265’ 

31 ; 

. !.(*) 

»:(*) 

2.(2) 

101,(2) 

93I 

4' 


44, Mi! 

42,138 


t3,m 

23,9461 

TMIT 


71D 

5<H 

0 

a 

m 

0 

93 

2 

35 

0 
2 

143 

2 

1^ 
2 
379 
^ 57 

1 

0 

3,772 

1,440. 

123 

8,622 

2.487 

12.487 
494 

1,376 

2,700 

162 

379 

3,333 

430 

1,142 

549 

425 

4,729 

483 

181 

4S,T€T 


Exporting Countries: 


Barley. — 

Thousand centals ( 

X cental 

=s xoo lbs). 



Bulgaria 

S4 

13 

0 


1.109! 

243 

0 

0 

309 

9 

Spain 

15 

18, 

0 

0 

320! 

93; 

0: 

7 i 

163 

0 

Hungary 

57 

66' 

0: 


5261 

2,035; 

0' 

0 

2,363 

0 

mhuania 

2 

44 i 

0 

0 

Hi 

64 

0; 

0 

148 

J 

Poland 

214 

575! 

0 

0! 

2,352! 

4,116 

0 

2 

5.794 

2 

Ruttuinia 




... id) 

23,680;(i) 

23,2:35(1) 

0(1) 

0 

81,865 

0 

Csecfaoslovakia . . . 

101 

95 

0 

2! 

2,862; 

2.321 1 

2: 

9 

2,518 

15 

Yugoslavia 

0 

2 

9 

13 

111 

229* 

128: 

150 

282 

159 

C^naHa . . , 

57 

13i 

0 

0 

1,393! 

1,140' 

Oi 

4; 

1,250 

9 

United Statei . . . 

412 

395 

— 

— i 

3.274i 

7,251; 

— i 


8,774 

— 

Argentina 

.595 

183! 

— 

— 1 

2,705i 

1.:123 

— 


2,576 

— 

ChUe 

49 

112 

0 

0 

317 

269 

0' 

0 

897 

0 

India 

0 

0 

u 

0 

2! 

4' 

0: 

7, 

26 

11 

Syria and Z^ebanon . 





3.55'(2) 

207 (2) 

4(2) 

20 

503 

20 

Alg^ ...... 




. . . ki) 

1.041 i(i) 

1,735(1) 

4;(i) 

12.3 

2,202 

130 

Egypt 




... i(*) 

21(2) 

02,(2) 

46(2) 

18 

128 

40 

Tunis 

4 

681 

35. 

2i 

161! 

2,330: 

243! 

22 

2,652 

53 

Australia . , , . . 




... j(*) 

68i:(*) 

205 (2) 

o,,(*) 

0; 

324 

O' 

Importing Countries: 








! 



Germany . . . . . 

0 

80i 

851 

1,759 

62 

115 

10,340 

40,248 

1,089! 

49,785 

Austria 

0| 

2i 

20l| 

82 

0 

9 

1,281 

1,028, 

9i 

1,058 

Belgium . 




... I(*) 

205 (a) 

08(2) 

6,701 (a) 

4,381! 

170i 

7,867 

I>eahaatk ..... 

268i 

31: 

'”809i 

196, 

1,012 

1,153 

10,016 

919; i 

1,232! 

4,450 

Estonia ... . . . 



0 

U 


— 

13 

46' 

— j 

00 

Irish Free State . . 


; ; 1 


Id) 

20(a) 

24j(2) 

20(a) 

7i| 

26! 

383 

Ptaaoe ...... 

■“ . 2 ! 

’ 71 ' 

"002 

1»7, 

15 

1701 

4,273 

1,186' 

348 

1*437 

Gr. Britato and M. Xr. 


I',, ' O''' 

794 

571! 

20 

22| 

13,444 

9,716 

33 

14,454 

Greeec * . i * , , . 



,, ■ 'Tf. 

20 

— 


68 

324| 


401 

I**!?. . . . . 

0 

0 

76i 

38 

0 

9 

605 

159i 

9 

30S 

I*w. . . , . . . , 

0 

0 

20. 

18 

0 

0 

163 


0 

128 

Norway . . . , , * 

■" .0 

0 

. 021 

, 7.. 

0 

0 

712 

357I 

0 

762 

Netheiiaads . ^ * . 

106 

37 

915! 

. 056 . 

SQO 

360 

9,544 

4,608' 

487 

7,984 

Ewitsvin?. / . I ; 

0 

0 

' .291 

128' 

0 

0 

1,882 

1,290 

0 

1,918 



liSIl 

4,m 

9m: 

02;2BS 

48,888 

98,339 

M,0it, 

654n 

Hm 
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F^bruaky 


Sbvbk montbs (August z-Febrtiary 28) 


1930 i 1931 


BZPOWM IMPOKM 


1930 1930-31 i9a9-30 1930*31 X9«9-30 1929-30 1929-30 


TWfiLV£ XONTBS 

(August I'Joly 31) 


Exporting Co»«tri«: 



Oats. 

— Thousand centals (x cental 

iss 100 lbs). 

538 

1.5' 



Germany 

2 

l,22l| 

115 

88, 

... (2) 

200 

8,949 

300 1 

16, 245,' 

620 

Xsisli Free State . . 

... 


181 (2) 
11 

452 (2i 

128(2) 

661, 

121 

Hungary 

0 

37| 

4 

0 

569 

331 

o' 

728! 

0 

Wthuauia 

31 

40| 

0 

0 

71 

71 

0! 

0 

179i 

0 

Poland 

7 

108 

0 

i 

9f> 

'847 

01 

51| 

1.803i 

66 

Rumania 


... 1 


... 1(1) 

l^liioid) 

1)19 (I) 

0(1) 

o' 

1334i 

0 

Csecboslovakia . . . 

38 

90' 

, 2j 

22 

694i 

893 

7 

53 

1,346| 

128 

Yugoslavia | 


0! 

2! 

35' 


9 

75 

18 

dj 

61 

Ca^a 1 

44! 

38i 

Of 

18! 

oj 

7.34' 

375 

229 

728; 

679i 

1,182 

United States . . . 1 


71 1 

4! 

86 

1,285 

116 

22 

1,576; 

49 

Argentina ' 

Chile I 

3,739 

67 

683; 

llj 

0 

o' 

7,434 

1,001 

2,956 

214 

0 

0 

6,608i 

022i 

0 

Algeria 


1 

... 1 

... I(l) 

642 (1) 

212 (I) 

86! (X) 

108 

503; 

128 

Tunis !! 

”'26 

‘ " 26 

Oj 

0 :i 

386| 

602 

oi 

0 

860; 

0 


Importing Countries: 

Austria 

Beighxm 

Oeun^k 

JSstOflla 

Finland 

Ftance 


Greece 

Italy 

Utvia .... 
Norway .... 
Netherlands . . 
Sweden .... 
Switxerland . . 
Australia . . . 
Totals . 



Oj 

203 

2071 

2! 

0 

1.109; . 

1.534: 

21 

2,707 

1 

... 


... (2) 

2!(2) 

2(a) 

1.91 1;(2) 

1,285:1 

4| 

2,773 

ii| 

2 

’ " 101 

247i 

18! 

15 

634! 

1,193'! 

20' 

2,800 


0 

13 

is! 


0 

42: 

87!i 

oi 

106 

2! 

0! 

0 

3.Hj 


0 

m\ 

240|i 

0! 

476 

oi 

9' 

128 

106 

11 

22 

1.149! 

1.296! 

77! 

1,671 

35! 

46j 

492 

57a' 

73 

84 

5.93:1; 

4,702 

.3061 

9 658 

1 . — 1 

— 1 

0 

13, 

! 

— 

0! 

'165! 

— 1 

207 

0 

0 

267 

121 

o'i 

0 

2.549; 

776 1 

oj 

1,700 

0! 

0 

4! 


4 ! 

0 

■ 18' 

82 1 

losj 

99 

I Oj 

0 

Oj 

13 


0 

0; 

7111 

31 

170 

99! 

29 

174! 

260 

132 

no 

3,920; 

2.3:My| 

185! 

8,728 

9i 

9 

44- 

49' 

24! 

44 

.545 1 

'882:1 

601 

1,290 

Oj 

0 

386 

359' 

0 | 

‘>1 

2,802 

2,549; 

Oi 

4,398 

1 ... 1 


1 

... 1(2) 

42(2) 

11 (a) 

0 '(2) 

2j 

491 

4 

2,664 

*‘ 2,406 

' iw 


13,0111 

18,641 

16 , 554 ! 

18 , on. 

S 3 » 460 ! 

3 il 3 l 


-- Thousand centals (i cental = 100 lbs). 


Exporting Countries: 
Bulgaria 

95 

1 

130' 

0 

1 

* 

0 

Four monids 
(N ovember i-Fclmiary 28) 

1 ' 1 
1,135; 1,0761 O! 

i| 

o' 

Twelve montbs 
(Nov. i-Oct, 31) 

4.017! 0 

Hungary 

15 

443! 

88 

2 

176 

2.388 

243 

4i 

3, .361! 

132 

Rumania 




... |(x) 

4.069 (x) 

6,451 (I) 

0(1) 

0; 

28,424; 

2 

Yugoslavia 

692 

789; 

0 

0, 

3,1,39: 

4,442 

7 

9 

12,0131 

83 

UnUed States . . . 

218 

478; 

87 

22 

375; 

1,726 

342i 

106 

4,303! 

706 

Argentina 

9,304 

6,486: 

— 

— 

44,8691 

80,329 

— ; 

I 

06,3311 


Brazil 


— 

- (I) 

ll!(x) 

236 

— ; 

-- i 

328' 


Java and Madura . . 

375 

49: 


465: 

51 

— ; 

•I*. « 1 

1,759| 


IndO'China 



— 

(2) 

1,4981(2) 

1,188 

— ! 

— ! 

2,3:19! 


Syria and l^banon . 




(2) 

511(2) 

146 (2) 

4j(2) 

4'! 

4341 

86 

Bgypt 




... (2) 

2i(a) 

9(2) 

38(2) 

4' 

97 

83 

Union of South Africa 




(X) 

9721(1) 

807 (X) 

Of(i) 

0 

12,267 

0 

importing Countries : 
Germany 

0 

0 

617 

3.292 

oj 

0 

2,408| 

6,907i 

0 

16,606 

Austria 

0 

0 

412 

483! 

0 

4! 

1.614; 

1,605; 

18 

4,812 

Belgium 

0 


''*644 

... 1(8) 

1061(2) 

75 (2) 

3,657i(2) 

3.415! 

220 

12,906 

6,250 

Denmark 

0 

609i 

0 

0 

2.793! 

2,092 

0 

Spain 

0 

Oi 

627 

...'1(2) 

0 

0(2) 

0 

1,2851 

2,360! 

0 

3340 

Irish Free State . . 



' • • J 

0(2) 

2,094|(2) 

1,748 

29 

8,047 

Finland 

— 

— 

13 

2 



64j 

35 


m 

France 

4i 

4 

1,476 

3,148 

1,343! 

22 

9 

7,3.59 

6,468 

46 

17,85? 

Or. Brit, and N. Ir. 

2121 

134 

2,1651 

789 

478 

17,465 

12,156 

2,150 

36,806 

Greece 

— 

— r 

4 

35' 

— 


26 

m 


185 

Italy 

0 

0 

862 

1,384' 

2 

2 

4,727 

5,24^ 

7 

15,261 

Norway 

— 

— 

209 

104| 

— 

188 

1,0U 

666: 



Netherlands .... 

26 

57 

1,709 

2 , 002 ! 

141 

10,678 

8,539 

626 

28,177 

Poland ...... 

0 

0 

7 


0 

0 

82 

9o; 

4 


Portugal 

— 

— 

143 



— 

878 

387 



Sweden ...... 

— 

— 

509 

m 



1,870 

68B! 



SwitSerlnnd 

0 

0 

238 i 

m 

0 

0 

1,184 

1,0031 

0 


Csechoslovakia . . . 

0 

0 

653 


0 

0 

2,908 

1,739 

2 

6,4^ 

Cniada 

0 

0 

192 

4 

0 

1,711 

3,292 

4 

7,6?8 

1,486 

Ispsw . ...... 


— 

86 

82' 


.... - 

386 

459{ 


Tunis ....... j 

0 

0 

37 

0| 

0 

0 

148 

01 

36, 66 ^' 

2 i. 

6 

.'1 

16,641 

8,5T6 

11,616 

lf,3S^ 

57,811 1' 

46,666 


i«»ni| . 

161, W 


(z) (2) See notes iiage 237* 




•m — 




Fkbruarv 


Two MONTHS (January x-February 28 ) 

TWBLVS XONTBS 
(January x-Dec. 31 ) 

COUNTRIES 

BasaoRN 

iMPORia 1 

EXPORTS 


Zmporis 

ISacpORXS j 



193* 

1930 

1931 j 

X 930 1 

1931 I 

1930 


*931 

1930 

*930 1 

1930 ' 

Exporting Countries: 
iSpain 

jRlce. - 

55; 194! 0 

- Thou 

0 

land centals (i cental 

88i 227! 

= 100 lbs). 

0 0 

1,252 

0 

Italy 

37li: 531 

0 

2 

7851 

723! 

2 

7 

4,716 

134 

United States. . . . 

2601 223 40 

33 

642' 

.549! 

84; 

86 

2,621; 

298 

India 

3.278 ! 5.761 2 

0 

6..557; 

8,803 


11. 

9 

57,318 

189 

Ittdo>China 

... 


— 

— 

( 3 ) 1,109{2) 

4,184! 

2.721 


— i 

— 

24,727; 

— . . 

Slam 

1 2.044 ; 2.341 

— 

— 

4,919 


— 

— . 

20,598 

— 

Sigypt 





( 2 ) 119.(2) 

170! (2) 

4(3) 

42 

1,206! 

251 

Importing Cotmfries: 
Oermany 

.53 

79 220 

256 

ml 

203 


454 ' 

m 

l,594i 

.5,503 

Austria 

0 

0 

46 

53 

0 : 

0 


101 

97 

0 

606 

Belgium 




,( 2 ) i3;(2) 

0(2) 

37 (2) 

77 

9 

1,047 

Denmark 

0 

C 

13 

13 


0 


26 

31 

0 

139 

Estonia 

Irish Free State . . 


— 

2 


;< 2 ) o;( 2 ) 

o;(2) 

4: 

4(2) 

4 

0 

S5 

46 

France 

62 

212 

31 7 1 

620 

134 

357 


668 

805 

1,903; 

5,650 

Cr. Brit, and N.lr. . 

18 

*22 

132 

104 

sr 

37 


262: 

280 

218: 

2,664 

Greece 

— 

— 

35 

35 

— I 



84: 

82 

— 

636 

Hungary 

0 

0 

22, 

18 

0 

2 


.58 

51 

0^ 

388 

Datvia 

1 0 0 

9 

0 

0 

2 


24 

4 

7! 

62 

[.ithuania 

i 0 

0 

4 

2 

0 

0 


4: 

0 

0 

81 

Norway 

i * 

— 

4 

4 

— 

— , 


15 

• 13 

_ : 

101 

Netherlands .... 

1 146 

1*26‘ 60 

84.1 278 

254 


306. 

1.54, 

2,035 

3,663 

Boland 

I 0 

2 

2 

2 

18 

9 


2 

165, 

126 

1,177 

Portugal 


— 

35 

42 

— 



.57, 

119 

— 

941 

Sweden ...... 

i - 


0 

Oi — 



0 

0 


161 

Switzerland 

0 

0 26 

29, 

0. 

0 


71' 

55 

0 

408 

Ccechoslovakia . . . 


n 

40 

.51! 

0 

0 


84 

108 

0 

979 

Vugoslavia 

! 0 

0 

87 

26 

2 

0 


77 

53 ' 

2' 

616 

Canada 

i I) 

0 

66 

49 

i) 

0 


137, 

86 

0 

684 

Chile 

; 

— 

83 

42 

— i 

— 


81 

97( 

— 

518 

Ceylon 

1 0 

0 

9J3 

902 

Oi 

2 


1,865 

2,064' 

9 

10,809 

Java and Nadura. . 

1 



... 1(2) 131(2) 

2(3) 

617(2) 

485 

117 

5,487. 

Japan 

278 

7 

152 

408 

503 

13' 


256 

809 

1,252 

2 : 

3,978 

Syria and Lebanon . 


. . , 


... ! 

(2) 0'(2) 

0,(2) 

22 ( 2 ) 

26 

320 

Algeria 




... I 






»! 

104 

Tunis 

0 

0 

2 

... ' 

0 

()! 


4 : 

2 

0 

24 

Union of S. Africa. 




i 





O' 

930 

Australia 




... 

(2) 11.(2) 

7(2) 

4; ( 2 ) 

9 

71: 

75 

New Zealand .... 




... 1 

(3) 0,(3) 

O' (2) 

4(2) 

9' 

0 

66 

Tatehi. . . 

^571 

9,m 


*,7W. 

14,691 1 

19,096; 


M*T 

6,342 

119,891 

48,169 

Exporting Countrim; 
Estonia 

0 

2 

Linseed. 

0 : 

— Thousand centals (1 cental 

o;i 2 ; 2 ; 

« xoo 

0! 

lbs). 

0 ; 

55! 

2 

Lithuania 

20 

9 

0 

0 ; 

79! 

46 


0 

oil 

443; 

— • 

Argentina 

5,849 

8,234 

— 

j 

10.670 

8,146 


— 

— 1. 

25,466; 

6,768' 

— 

India 

.51 

78 

0 

0 

159 

190! 


0 

0 : 

0 

Tunis 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 ! 


0, 

0 

0 

Importing Countrits ; 
Oermany 

0 

2 

578 

.5;i8 

2 

1 

4i 


1,078: 

802 'i 

! 

26,' 

6,194 

Belgium 




... :{2) 7.(2) 

2 

3 ) 

260,(3) 

176 i 

68; 

1,676 

Denmark 

, — 

— 

40 

42 

— 

! 


68 

42' 

— i 

359 

Spain' 





.31 

22 

— ! 



62 

11; 

46 i 

— i 

419 

Finland 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0; 

0 ; 

79 

France. 

0 

0 

320 

104' 

2 ' 

4 


.534 

357: ! 

16, 

4,288 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

u 

2 

642 

377, 

0 

2: 


1 , 093 ; 

525 j 

9 ; 

6,081 

Greece 

0 

0 

11; 

2. 

0 

0 


15 

9, 

2 

64 

Run^y. ..... 

0 

4 

0 

15 

0 

2; 


0 

1.51 

143! 

106 

Italy 

0 

0 

84 


0 

01 

24! 


161: 

90i 

Oj ■ 

1,175 

Latvia 

7 

13 

9 ; 

IS- 

33 


. lai 

22 ' 

236 

168 

Norway ...... 



88 

15 

— i 

— 


66| 

33 

— 1 

367 

Nethttlands . . ^ . 

4 

31 

573 : 



42 ' 


1,043: 

373 

146 

6,617 

Poland 

0 

4 

7 


2 ' 

13! 


U' 

20 

311 

160 

Sweden ...... 



104 

671 

— 1 

_ ! 


llSi 

00 

— 

798 

Ctechoslovakia . , . 

0 

0 

9 

2: 

2! 


24 

9 

18 

445 

Yugoslavia 

0 

2 

.7' 

4! 

0 



ll! 

4' 

2 

121 

Canada ...... 

■ ®1 

0 

0’ 

33 : 

2: 

Oi 


()! 

.33 

783 

454 

Usdlted States. ... 




684 

1,276 

• j 

— 1 


730 i 

1,878 

— 

7,090 

Japan 

„„ , 1 


16 

0 


: j 


24; 


— 

126 

Australia. .... 

Talili . . 




. , . i:<2) oi{3) 

0(2) 

%4»ti 

13(2) 

42! 

4S36i 

oi 

33,9161 

840 

34,689 


(a) See «ot«t pw 23 ?v 




COUNTR1B8 


FenavAitY 

TWO xoNtBS (January z«Febrtiaty s8) 

Twnm Momnt 
(Januaty s^Oee. yt) 

j ' Bnvasis | 

iMPOtaa II 

. Bxpons 1 

Lkpom 

1 

HSMBtO 

Hipotfi 


1931 1 

1930 

293 Z 

1930 j 

1931 

1930 1 

1931 1 

XQSO 

1930 

1930 

Bsporting Countrim: 




Butter. — - (Tlioisaaiul lbs). 




Auitria 

401! 

556 

2 

^'1 

8.511 

1,041! 

4 

18 

4,112 

645 

bemnatk 

26,d8R| 

26,1!18 

55 

106 

67,966 

57,26?; 

64 

3871 

. 372,568 

1,389 

ISstonia ...... 

l,0f>2i 

1,025 

0 


2,50«! 

2,599; 

0 


31,010 


Xdsh Free State . . 

i 



... ( 2 ) 

364 (a; 

63J (2) 

439(2 

829. 

58,816 

3,891 

Ftnlaad 

3,084j 

:i,327 

0 

0 

6,352 

6,676! 

0 


37.726 

7 

France 

9351 

730 

7,315 

1.479 

1,695 

1,274; 

10,285 

3,702' 

12.095 

12,924 

Hungary 

121 

373 

0 

0 

406 

906 i 

0 

0 

3,430 

40 

Latvia 

1,711 

2,0371 

2 

4 

4,090 

4,963 

4 

7! 

40.630 

49 

Tri^'hiMiwIfl 

ri86 

4371 

»! 

0 

1,206 

955; 

0 

0, 

16,210 

0 

Netherlands .... 

4,010 

5,3:J3 

57 . 3 ! 

284' 

9,030 

12,249} 

1,506 

701 

92,394! 

4,396 

inland 

1,717 

1,664 

0 

0, 

3,393 

3,3841 

2 

0 ; 

26,714; 

29 

Sweden 

4,40.'i 

5.529 

0 

0 

8,946 

11,173} 

2 

2 

68,8571 

18 

H. a S. R 



— 

— 


... i 

— 

_ j 

'3) 17,229* 


Argentina 


4,694 

— 

— 

14,664 

11,235 

— . 

— 

61,1^ 

— 

India 

3,5 

88 

18 

15 

93 

1481 . 

46 

37 : 

661 

282 

Syria and Lebanon . 




... ,( 2 ) 

280 (2) 

220 ! ( 2 ) 

7(2) 

13 

2,161 i 

172 

Australia 




. . . ( 2 ) 

19,313 ( 2 ) 

13,61 6; ( 2 ) 

0(2) 

0 

126,411 1 

2 

New Zealand .... 

20,915 

25,838 

— 


46.837 

58,3681 


— 

208.1701 

— 

' Importing Countrin: 


1 







1 ■ 1 


Germany 

26 

66 

17,101 

17,635 

49 

97;' 

34,214 

42.4;jo: 

1 578 

293,660 

Iftelgltini 




... ( 2 ) 

168 ( 2 ) 

168(2) 

3,865 (2) 

1,640, 

1 2,648 

22,4X2 

Spain 

9 I 

13 

4 ! 

29 

18 

24 

7 

56' 

161, 

328 

Gr. Brit, and N. Xrel. 

7,143! 

1,.563 

66.880 

68,6.54' 

11,319 

4,068^ 

142„523 

1.30,673 

21,028 

764,782 

Greece 

— I 

— 

104; 

1211 

— 

— 

214 

225' 


1,420 

Italy 

841 

66 

721 ' 

229' 

132 

97 

1,486 

487i 

1,843 

3,116 

Norway 

1981 

77 

18; 

18, 

287 

16.3 

44 

511 

236 

1J»30 

Switserland .... 

2: 

4 

1.881j 

1,076 

2 

ftj 

3,408 

2,405' 

42 

18,786 

Csechoslovalda . . . 

150 

176 

■ 2 ! 


280 

284 

18 

’ 7i 

694 

714 



42 

.57 

470! 

8.638 

108 

1)91 

917 

18,173 

1,179 

88,606 

United States . . . 

141 

399 

07! 

165| 

366 

7J0i 

207 

298 

2,967 

2,471 

Clarion 

— 

— 

46 i 

671 


- 1 

106 

104' 

— 

723 

Java and Madura . . 

— 

— 

... 1 


— 

- |(2) 

787 (2) 

743, 

— 

7,657 

TatMH 



is! 

106 



53! 



611 

Algeria. 



... j 



.T 1 

... i 

. • • 

82, 

3,232 

Hgypt 





0(2) 

0(2) 

287 (2) 

291! 

42 ; 

2,417 

ttinls 

0 

2 

“'66; 

“r’ 7ll 

0 

2' 

148 

150 

13 

829 

Totals . . . 

Hi,m 


95,3118; 

9^, mi, 


m,446i 

290.643} 

201,370 


1,186,330 


KKpwHng CounkUt: 

T y«i«tittr fc- 

Flnkad . . . . \ . 
Italy 

T yl^tiiinnltt 

Norway 

Netlierlaods .... 

Poland 

Switserland .... 
Cxechoalovakia . . . 

Tngoalavla 

Canada 

Australia 

New Zealand .... 
Importing Countrim 
Gdtoany. ..... 

Austria 

Btilgiam 

^pein. . 

Xiisb Free State. . . 

France 

Or. fitfi andN.Irel. 


Cheese. — (Thouauid lbs). 


Hungary 

Portugal 

Sweden 

t^iiited States . . . 

. 

Im and Madura. . 
and X^bauon . 


655 1 

862 

53 

51 


3,440 

2,0.50: 

117 

112' 

12,620: 

465! 

344 

4 

4 


1,087 

705! 

9 

7! 

4,683i 

6,570} 

5,595 

717 

919 


11,383 

10,362! 

1,241 

1,605 

80.855 

14:}; 

97 

0 

0 


333 

212: 

0 

0 ; 

l,960i 

187i 

117 

44 



304 

218 

86 

1041 

l,380i 

12,886! 

13,468 

90 

07 


27,747 

29,934 

201 

254 ! 

206,739. 

298 

176 

53 

5.5 


.514 

- 333 

112 

148; 

3,2671 

4,557 

4,923 

483 

366 


9,015 

10,185 

935 

754 ' 

66,140i 

752 

441 

218 

176 


1,698 

783 

38! 

366, 

8,274 

201 

24 

22! 

24 


229 

328 

37 

49 

4,688 

806 

280 

93 1 

93 

(i) 

1,224 

1,832 

174 

260 

66,955 



... 1 

... 

527 ( 2 ) 

29,(2) 

2(a) 

24 

7,273 

'24,061 

17,875 

Oi 

0 


44,558 

43 , 99 . 3 ' 

0 

0 

201,256 

578 

434 

8,611 

8,977 


1,087 

996 

18,085 

20.621 

5,410 

,353 

333 

.302 

884 


• 778 

421 

70.5 

692 

4,482 





(2) 

60(2) 

66,(2) 

4,317 ( 2 ) 

4,244 

875 

15 

7 

* * * 401 

***408 


29 

11 1 

569 

816. 

190 





(2) 

13 (2) 

131(2) 

262 ( 2 ) 

205 

194 

' *3,772 

' *3,629 

* *5,935 

* *4,517 


‘6,308 

0,482| 

11,427 

8,847 

88,021 

611 

650 

31,481 

22,478 


1.288 

1, 4.^31 

57,667 

60,814 

8,927 

I5j 

31 

231 

.392 


20 

33j 

428 

814 

262 

7! 

4i 

20 

26 


20 

• 9 ! 

57 

71 

98 

— 1 

— ; 

22 

33 


— 


49 

86 


— 1 

— i 

141 

68; 


— 

— 

218 

201 

.... 

mi 

216| 

4,061 

4,89^ 


320 ' 

412 

8.184 

9,765 

2,180 

_ o| 

Oi 

79 



0 

2 

212 

188 

7 


! 


• • • 


— 

- ( 2 ) 

106 (s) 

108 


.... 1 



... 

(i) 

0'(a) 

2(*) 

60 is) 

66 

182 

. . . 



... 



... -I 


... 1 

212 




... 

(i) 

11(2) 

11(4) 

’*'a86{«) 

780 

60 

2 

2 

* * 130 

123^ 


2 

21 

m 

2^ 

SS 

66,663 

40,368 

53,231 

43,6ll| 


110,6^ 

It6,667[ 

ii6,m 

iti,63»; 



(a) (3^ See nptjW w 237. 




Sev£N UOMTHS (August I-Februarj' 38) 


Twelve momtos 
(August 10 July $t) 

Exports | liipcntxs 


EifporHHg CountrUt: 
Uflited States. . . . 

Argeutlnn 

fimzil 

ludia . 

««ypt 

Importing CcufUrm: 
■Germany. ..... 

Autttia 

Belgium 

Deuinark 

Spain 

Ertonia 

Finland 

Prance 

Or. Brit. andN, Irel. 

<5reece 

Hungary 

Italy. . : 

Uitvla 

Norway 

Netherlands 

Poland. { 

Portugal i 

Sweden I 

Switeerland \ 

'Czechoslovakia . . . | 

Yugoslavia j 

Canada {' 

Japan |j 

Algeria ji 

Mil . . . jl 


Exporting Countrier: 

Spiiin 

Irish Free State . . 

Hungary 

Aigeulina • • • | 

Chile 

India 

Syria and Lebanon . 

Algeria 

«gypt . 

Tunis 

Un. of S. Africa ! ?! ! 


► jl 1930-31 I 1929*30 I 1930-31 I 1929-30 jj 1929-30 I 1929-30 

> Thottiand centals (x cental xoo lbs). 


2,3171 

2,185 

55 

iid| 

26,431 

28,323 1 

207 1 * 

1,078 

5,027 

1.689 

4! 

2 


— ! 

225; 

209; 

— 1 

— i 

597 





- 1(1) 

2.31 l(r) 

Oil! 

— i 

— ! 

1,361 


’ 1,706! 

1.944 

148 

15 

8,730l 

8,108! 

754 ! 

194 

15,172 

600 



... 

... p) 

3,408 J2) 

3,000 ( 2 ) 

0.(2) 

^ 0| 

1,.307 

0 

llOi 

103 

502 

774 

l,025i 

1,105 

5,470 

6,001 

1,88.5 

8,944 

Oi 

0 

42 

49 

o| 

2‘ 

289' 

344 j 

2 

502 

... 1 


• • • 

... 

7i;(2) 

04i(2) 

785 (2) 

1,027! 

108 

2,087 

— 

— 

11 


— 1 

86: 

88 1 

— 

146 

4 

2 

317 

2 . 51 !! 

1.5 

35 : 

1,288; 

1.2701 

44 

2,207 

0 

0 

11 

l.'i,! 

Oi 

0 

55 ! 

99 : 

0 

1.30 

Oi 

0 

15 

9 ! 

0; 

0 ! 

112; 

9 . 5 I 

2 

143 

40 

04 

838 

7.521 

3281 

366 

5,628 

5,388 1 

608 

8,272 

22; 

29 

734 

1.2481 

282; 

.340 

7.255 

9 , 453 ! 

709 

13,181 

0 ; 

0 

15 

111 

Oi 

2 

119: 

42 1 

2 

08 

— 


22 

18'! 

! 

— 1 

170; 

174 ; 

___ 

291 

0 : 

2 

884 

489 i 

2 ' 

7; 

2.242; 

3,142! 

9 

5,148 

77 


0 

2 

11:1 

0 

0 

44 

53 ; 

0 

— 

— 

4 

4i 

— 

— 

35 i 

Sl'l 


40 

0 

0 

82 

7lii 

4' 

4 

608' 

617,1 

7 

1,027 

2 : 

2 

84 

75,' 

13 ; 

18 

875 

767! 

26 

1,216 

— 

. — 

35 

42j 

— , 

' — 1 

209 

256 


401 

— 

— 

35 

04- 

— 

— 

284; 

324 : 

— 

516 

0 

0 ; 

46 

55 ! 

0 

0’ 

410 

4341 

0 ; 

639 

0 

13 

1841 

254; 

95 

110: 

1 ,469 

1.609' 

170! 

2,701 

0 

0 

* 11 ; 

20' 

0 

0 

108! 

108! 

0 

198 

— 

«- 

; 55 

79! 

— • 

i 

668! 

714 ! 

! 

1,043 

24 

0 

1 1,393 

1.488; 

3(K) 

108; 

6,797' 

7,796 

417: 

13,082 




. . . lid) 

2: (I) 

4 ,( 1 ) 

0(1) 

2: 

33! 

4 

4.t38; 

4,m 

5,08S| 

im\ 

41,102 

43.136! 

33,9311 

41,13$: 

03,354; 

044KT 




Wool. 

— (Thousand lbs). 





i 


j 

1! (Six MONTHS (September i-Fcbruar\ 

' 28 ) !' 

Twelve months 

i 


1,098! 




j 

Ii 

(Sept. i-August 3 *) 

86! 

ml 

295| 

2.580 

4,921 

3.(X)7! 

1.290: 

8,062 

6,781 




... i'(2) 

2,506 (2) 

5,59.5(2) 

271(2) 

507;! 

10,249 

994 

82i 

07j 

' ’ ' 196 - 

108,1 

1,334 

2,710 

1,032; 

791! 

10,013 

1,561 

43,fl23j 

30,027 

037 

! : 1 

~ ( 

) 

141, 149 j 

121,5281 

8,1 72 1 

-■ i 

1 

1 

277,391 

0,206 

— 

3,470' 

5,271 


— I| 

80, ,569. 

7,8291 

1 


20,318 

— 

2,271; 

2,110 

146i 

490 ! 

16,084: 

20,398! 

719 

1,634: 

47,825 

4,189 



j ... i 

... |;(2) 

... :(i) 

4,1.58 ( 2 ) 

5.732' (a) 

1,040 ( 2 ) 

472 i 

7,485 

1310 




8,640' (I) 

4 , 94 . 5 ; ( 1 ) 

304 (I) 

364 i 

14,897 

1,905 



i ’ [ * i 

... m 

935 (2) 

L224,(2) 

2(a) 

Ol! 

2,533 

2 

29; 

31 

‘ ” 20| 

OTji 

93' 

273! 

428 

423: 1 

651 

1,113 


;(i) 120.192 (i) 

!(i) 1,204 (I) 2.2241(1) 

'( 2 ) 412 , 347 .( 2 ) 332, 255 ; ( 2 ) 



*U) 

io.noj 


1 

... 1(a) 

16.910 ( 2 ) 

18,343' (2) 

37, (a) 
O' 

291; 

47,375 

664 



32 . 845 ! 

01 

0 

6#,:180 

86,029! 

2 

156,771 ' 

18 

, ib) 

Importing Couniria: 

1,854| 

2,101! 

0! 

1 

0 

1.3,043j 

1 3,093 i 

O'. 

i 

7i 

43,473! 

7 



077| 

536 

49,766j 

26,762 

4,215 

7,602 

150,032! 

118,320 

11,188 

294,117 

28,609 


ID 

1,243! 

1,3.34 

2,3551 

1,892 

5.913; 

8, .561 

13,984! 

14,290 

14,996! 

Austria*^. . . 

’.if! 

7; 

57 

81I| 

1,975, 

1761 

220 

6,424 

7,167; 

366 

15,665 

Belgium , . . 



... ■ I 

... (a) 

5,670 (3) 

4.597 ( 2 ) 

44,966 ( 2 ) 

60,440 

9,006 

166,963 

Id 



... 1 

... 1(2) 

8,526 ( 2 ) 

11,160;(2) 

1,671 ( 2 ) 

1,620 

25,946! 

4,945 

Denmark . . 


13 

13 

3201 

229 

29, 

90 j 

1350; 

1,814 

130: 

3,413 

Hnland . . . 

. . . 

0 

29 

106 

132 

20 

73 1 

1,204| 

884' 

86' 

1,929 

Prance . . . 


3,788 

4,378 

78,9481 

64,46l| 

25,276 

30,7521 

232,996 

227,513 

65,020! 

548,320 

Or. Britain and 

N. Xr, 

26,072 

0 

34,489 

82,m! 

8!,024| 

134,172 

161,410 

355,699| 

344,048 

333,774: 

779,872 

Creece . , . . 

. . « 

9 

162 1 

101 

157 

8* 

1,316! 

1,224 

659! 

2,714 

Italy 


130 

121 


14,604 

911 

9191 

51,1741 

38,1.53, 

2, 0241 

95,006 

* ID 

157 

35 

4761 

1,010 

1,032 

1,307 

4,859; 

6,762 

2,685' 

13,109 

Norway . . 


13 

78 

112' 

15^ 

317 

595 ! 

8.58 

906 

968! 

1,886 

Ketherlends « 


146 

189 

1,118 

1,567 

952 

1,138 

324 

4,960 ! 

4.387j 

2,112 1 

10,582 

•ID 

13 

77 

791 

358 

150 

3,327 

2,800 

527; 

6,257 

Pdand. . . . 

225 

. 249 

3,6112 

2,659, 

1,210 

1,962 

16,637 

17,768 

8,338; 

34,743 

Sweden . « , 

• ■ h 



862 

,1,3471 . 

— 

— 

6,539 

7 , 094 ;, 

— I 

15,741 

^taerhitid . 


84 

2 

1,470 

2,610i 

110 

18 

9,727 

9,396,1 

14,480, 

55! 

19,178 

Czeoboslovafcia 

4 m e 

99 

90 

3,098 

8,241 

670 

1,210 

15,036 

2,273! 

36,140 

YugoilavJa i . 

• 4 m 

0 

0 

1,025 

22 

40 

4,323 

2,130 

84i 

6,676 

<^aaadB . . . 


60 

, 298 

1.010 

-627^ .. 

688 

8,860 

4,837 

4,667i 

6,1911 

9,778 

United States 


68 

267 

11,687 

18,490 

670 

1,200 

62,731 

122,350 

2,184) 

208,681 

ld0,090 

Japan , . . . 

♦ • * 

d 

0 

18,808 

• 

2 

24 

60,312 

34 , 974 ' 

24j 

Mil 

• * ’ 

1IMI8 



^mjm\ I>9I2>8B9| I»062^| 

S,l«e,M 3 

tmm 

7 wow, gnaiu 1 If - wowi uomueo. 












— 23^ ■ 


C0X7NT&XBS 


Exporting Countries: 

BzazU 

India 

jfa^ and Madura . 


Fbbruary 


Twblvb 

Bight months ; months 
O-Jy-Feb. =8) 


X93I X930 i 1930-31 { 1929-30 I 1929-30 


Cioffee. (Thousand lbs). 

Bxpobts. 


COXJNTRIB8 


i PKBRtJARY 


1931 ! *930 


BXOHT MONTHS 
(Jttiy x-Peb. 28) 


1930-31 1929-30 


Quly I* 
Jnn«30 


Exporting Countries | 


Tea. (Thoasaud lbs). 
Bzpom. 


Ceylon . 


, : 18,00] i 17,677 156,076j 167,020 


ImportingCountries: ! 

Qemany ^ 117: 75 

Belgium ... ! ... (2) 

France. * | 0 4 

PFStherlands . . . ^ 1>501 2,476 

Portugal ! 46 5S 

Switsnland . . . i l 18 

Canada 2 4 

United Stales . . i l>77.'i 1,942 

Ceylon I 0 18 

Syria and ]>banon ! (2) 

Australia ... • • • 


Totals 


1)1,049,246 1)1,022,199 1,99.6,6311! India i 16,923j 13,868 ' 310,067; 830,604 

3,261! 4,788 10,064 8,4.69 31,698l| Java and Madura . 1 12,628! 13,872 101,129, 101,702 

2,463 2,765; 29,198 45,014 55,696; j Japan 1,922| 408; 17,820 ! 20,646 

ImportingCountries: 

893; 306 470!; Belgium ... ... (2) 20 J2) is' 

1,669,(3) 65.6 1,04111 Irish Free State. . ... ... (2) 9,5(2) 112 

57; 18 22ii Prance 4 2 26; 44! 

12,311! 14.328 21,268 i Gr. Brit, and N. Ir. 6,034’ 7,732 57,446 65,943 

:J86 35L 571i; Netherlands .... 7 7 71 i 26! 

218 121 227!i United States . . 26 20 340 364 

40; .65 79'! Syria and Bebanon ... ... (3) 11(2) 24 

15,737; 10,644 16,149;| Algeria (i) ii;(i) 13 

223! 489 719! Union of S. Africa. ... ... (i) 3.6 (i) 46' 

421(2) 71 82!; Australia ... ... (a) 582(2) 946 

31 1(2) 42 62!: New Zealand ; ... (2) 7i:(2) 40 


I! 

2,l»,TI5i 


Totals 


261,286 
309, 76^ 
164Ji82 


106 

67 

95,771 

53 

542 

29 

18 

79 

1,702 

73 


56,536 5.3,576 637,790 677,54.1 8l9»t0t 


ImportingCountries: ' 

i 

Germany 

Austria 

Belgium 

Bulgaria 

Denmark ; 

Spain 

l^tonia 

Irish Free State. . 

Finland 

.France ! 

Gr. Britain and N. 
Ireland. . . .... ! 

Greece * . 

Hungary 

Italy 

I^tvia ; 

Uthuania .... 

Norway 

Netherlands ... 

Poland 

Portugal 

Rumania .... 

Sweden 

Switzerland. . . . ; 

Czechoslovakia . . I 

Yugoslavia 


31,143! 

1,773; 

’‘174! 

4,758 

4,160, 

24 

*’937! 

36.734! 


1,093 
511 
7,467 
24! 
37| 
2,912: 
7,531 
1,2191 
],305| 

7,69n! 
2.714! 
2,736; 
1,812’ 
2.315I 

United States . . 170,156; 

Chile 747; 

Ceylon 2.66: 

Japan 317 

Sytia and l,ebanon i ... 
Algeria 

sgypt 

Tunis 

Un. of S. Africa. 

Australia ... 1 

New Zealand ... ... j 

ExportingCowtriex: ' ! 

tadia. I 547i 


40,8031 2.38,1401 
1,616 13.911 

... 1(2) 64,538 
126| 1.07) i 

4.9:% 39,3' 


2,877| 

11 

3,1 

30,091 1 

2,438 1 
],02ii 
551 
8,135i 
26{ 
40 
2,672 
7,101 
1,269 
'871 

7,943 

2,366 

2,650 

1,598 

2,r‘“ 


35,036 
216 
(2) 231 

29,884 
263, r" 

24,3921 
8,5081 
4,6501 
64,651 
249; 
3371 
23,6401 
68,653! 
n,424| 
7,498 
(I) 5,401 

05,112! 

18,298| 
18,4111 
13,1 
19,698 1 
1,070,511 
6,191 
2,540! 


205! 

315* 2;826j 


236,4491 
13,2321 
(2) 52,666 
1,279! 
36,650 ; 
31, .511: 
216; 
216! 
24,897i 
2.52,893; 


(3) 


313,8071! 

20,064' 

94,662' 

1,735 

58,5l»!i 

54,768 


463i! 


Importing Countries 


iS 


258 


1,664 
!(ij 14,8iX)l 
... ;(2) 7,0021 
421 i 2,224 
... 1(1) 16,840! 
... ,(2) 1,493 1 
... ,:(2) 238i 

408! 3,3531 


7,981; 
6,366! 

68.. 555j 
2.34: 
304 1 

19.339; 
60,132! 
11,746; 

6,4751 

(1) 6,093! 
66,265! 
18,876 

19. . 564! 

1.5,344; 

18,065 
1,017,704 1 
8,117i 
2,390 
2.507! 

(2) 1,6191 

(1) 18,869; 

(2) 16,779 

2,736 i 

(1) 17,201! 

(2) 2,3991 

(2) 227: 

5,276: 


12,4521 
8,12^ 
102,637] 
335 
428 
34,38a 
08 986' 
i7!a6^' 
9,978; 
9,906! 
99,162! 
31,017 
31,458' 
21,713 
29.ois; 


totals . 


1 2,093,565 3,195.914 


Germany 

Austria 

Belgium 

Denmark 

Spain 

l^tonia 

Irish Free State. . 

38,614;! Finland 

385,618'' France 

!! Gr. Britain and N. 
Ireland .... 

Greece 

Hungary 

Italy 

lyatvia 

Lithuania .... 

Norway 

Netherlands . . . 

Poland 

Portugal 

Rumania 

Sweden 

Switzerland . . . 
Czechoslovakia . . 
Yugoslavia .... 
C ana d a ..... 
United States . . 

12,597ii Chile 

3,150 j Syria and I<ebanon 

4,004{l Algeria 

2,504!i Egypt 

Tunis 

Union of 8. 
Australia .... 
New Zealand . . 


849; 

115j 

”143 

11! 

' ' ‘ 24 I 

367; 

t 

38,570! 

46: 

42 

29| 

11 

26 

33 

3,7.321 

37.5 

42 


Imports. 

I ! ! 

1,561! 0,059: 10,435! 

lOei 024’ 946 

... ;(2) 355 (2) 328! 

97 847; 791 ! 

26 1941 198! 

13: 99! 101! 

... (a) 14,050 (2) 14,085i 

33 172| 194 

348: 2,297i 2,260| 


88 ! 

1681 

110 ! 

31! 

2,385| 

5,223 

419 


26,863 

27,66111 

3,470! 

30,35S| 

4,253] 

450 


Exporting Countries; 

India . 

Java and Mhdura. 

Totals . . . 


42,086 

42 

33; 

29i 

18| 

111 

29] 

2,452! 

375] 

33; 

... !{i) 
68 ! 
130! 
971 
49l 

2,934! 

5,602 


425,039 441,111 

.503 ! 470 

5051 
212 ] 

117 
126! 


73 1 206 


3331 l,056j 


5S,S44l 58.SS9 


254] 
21.378! 
3;095: 
392' 
678 '(I) 
604 
1,118 
1,124 
509 
29,449 
61,884 
3,530 
247 
1,545 
6,773 
2,041 
6,557 
30,642 


2271 
154] 
1151 
2.54; 
10,502i 
2,981 i 
481 
6941 
564 
1.034j 
i,m< 
670] 
26.425] 


3,536] 
(2) 278 

i(i) 5,322 
:(2) 10,600 
I 2,186 

(1) 5,822 

(2) 31,596 
8,444|(2) 8,270 


4,346 

(2) 8,12o! 

648,928 


7,463, 
(2) 10,804 

999,932 


12,807 
1,228 
617 
1,196 
317 
148 
23, .310 
278 
3, .305 

558,356 

584 

714 

337 
208 
174 
376 
29,366 
4.484 
666 
1,116 
877 
1,567 
. 1,396 

776 
46,767 
86,869 
5,121 
315 
2,624 
14,978 
3,144 
11,091 

a 


14,917 

897,496 


X) (2) See notes 237. 




237 — 





Twelve 


February 

Seven months 

MONTHS 

COUNTRIES 

(August I ‘Feb. 28) 

(August! 
July 31) 


1931 j 1930 

1930-31 1 1929-30 

1x929-1930 


COUNTRIES 


February 


I Five months 
I (Oct. I- Feb. 28) 

1931 I 1930 I 1930-31 I 1929-30 


Twelve 


(Oct. 1- 
Sept 30) 


Exporting CoufU*iesi 

Orenada 
Doniiuican Republ. 

Bnudl 

Ecuador .... 
Trinidad .... 
Veneraela . . . 

Ceylon 

Java and Madura 
Camcroons . . . 
Ivory Coast. . . 
Gold Coast . . . 
Nigeria .... 

St. Thomas 


and 


Cacao. (Thousand lbs). 

Exports. 


3,201! 

7,710| 

‘ 018i 
20 ! 


03,452 

22,018 


(1) 1,327: (1) 

(2) 0,02.')' (2) 
(1) 47,102; (I) 

12,846! 
22,2291 
(i) 4,B97i(i) 
4,612; 
1,034! 

|(3) 17,483:(2) 
1(2) 11,228(2) 
42,7.35! 241,087i 
23,450; 88,042! 

I i 


i,a 


1,173 

90 


1,290) 
7,449 
62,182 
10,9421 
24,9.581 
6,1 05 j 
4,546; 

756| 
14,9321 
12 , 002 | 
208,0761 
80,590| 


9,052 
42,560; 
162,4801 
39,390!: 
S4,49^i 
38.773i| 
8,44fri 
2,8831 
24,664' I 
46,377'! 
507,600| 
116,4491; 


ExporHngCounirUs: 


Bulgaria . 
Spain, . . 
Finance . . 
Hungary . 
14thuania. 
Poland. . 


Yugoslavia . . 
, , . 
United States 
Argentina . . 

ChUe 


Total Wheat and Flour (*) 

(Thousand centals). 


a ) Net exports 


11 British India . 



\ (2) 

6’614;(2) 

7 26?' 

14357 

! T„nk * ! ’ ' ! 





' Australia ..... 

Importing Countries: 

; 1 

j 

j 


; 

Totals . . . 

Germany 

0! O' 

432' 

170! 

216 


Belgium 

... ! ... (2) 

97 (2) 

86! 

304' 1 1 

France 

148: of ' 

223i' ' 

87| 

37li i 

Netherlands . . . 

1,281! 8621 

5,017; 

6,241i 

10,9701 ! 

Poland 

«; Oi 

0: 

Hi 

13 

! 1 

Czechoslovakia . . 

0| 0 , 

13 

20 

20fl i 

United States. . . 

1,0451 425' 

3,768! 

3,404! 

8,955 

1 : 

Australia 

... j ... \{2) 

31;(2) 

106j 

276 

! 1 

‘ 1 

ToMs : . . 

131, Snj 80,512j 491,3.5.1 S94,163| 

1,122,981;! ! 


15! 

(4) 

443 

108 

187, 

’‘*7! 

7,249; 

1,470 

9,910 


(4) 

(4) 


(4) ; 

941' 

(4) 

f-t) 

(4) ' 

64 

(4) ! 

(4) 

736; 

(4) 

(4) ; 

(4) 

.593 

7,961: 

11,887' 

17,494 

9 

366 

9! 

62 

64 

1,713 

(4) ' 

117 

... :(i) 

1 6,001(1) 

236 

1,662 

231 : 

2,857 

11.817 

13,719 

.5,262' 

100,485 

62.354' 

110„381 

4.528 

39.840 

56,229 

83,081 

6,790 

26,888 

64,441 i 

90,861 

11: 

54.5 

.148 

728 

(4) ' 

(4) 

(4) : 

309 

... (1) 

4,766 (1) 

1,0.30: 

2,766- 

82' 

1.204 

2,493: 

3.468 

... :(!!) 

30,ltK) (2) 

14,888' 

36,680 

18,399! : 

224,331 225,532 

390,839 


ij ImpOftingCourUries 


I mporiing Countriosi 


Germany . . 
Austria . . 
Belgium . . 
Denmark. . 


State 


Estonia . 
Irish I^ 
Finland . 
Prance . . . 
Gr. Brit, and 
Greece . . . 
Hungary . . 
Italy ... 
tatvia. . . 
Lithuania . 
Norway . . 
Netheiiaads 
Poland. . . 
Sweden . . 
Switscrland. . 
Qsechoslovakia 
Yugoslavia . 
Canada. . • 
United States. 
Australia. . 
New Zealand 


Totals . 


24,533: 

1,2461 


642i 

6,820' 

31| 

’ * 201 
8,607 
8.530 
130 
381 
I 1,171. 

! 172: 

75‘ 

I 450! 

17,214! 

I 1,171 
I 882 
I 3,326 
! 1,020 
130 
862 
30,680 


I 

22,930i 86,604; 

844' .5,075! 

... :{2) 7,i 23:(2) 
600i 3,.5;14! 

1,265; 11, 51.301 

20! 187, 

'(2) 265(2) 

104, 


151 

7,811 

8,2l7j 

200 

470| 

1,3871 

100 

24 

4831 

12,864 

1,340 

1,107 

3,772 

1,144 

121 

l,490i 

88,784j 


107, ii« nm\ 


89,178 

65,808| 

1,111! 

1,0.58; 
7,3501 
800 : 
342' 
1,720! 
66,273! 

6,745; 

3,441 i 
8, 3491 
7, 0661 
681 ' 
6,744 
.128,942 
( 2 ) 1,907 
(2) 697 


86,062 

4,910, 

6,027 

2,919 

7,23iJ: 

165! 

302; 

126; 

82,670; 

50,102 

902; 

1,887! 

6,497, 

0571 

196' 

2,251' 

67,155' 

.5,634' 

3,044! 

8,225' 

7,242 

730: 

8,148 


3,012 

423 


!! Germany 

j: Austria' 

I Belgium 

I I Bulgaria 

t! Denmark ..... 

165,548 i Spain 

10,080, j Estonia 

17,542 Irish Free State . 

0,105 ! Finland 

18,047 1 France 

3661 GrBrit. and N. Ir. 

Greece 

Italy 

I^atvia 

Norway ..... 
Netherlands . . . 

Poland 

Portugal 

Sweden 

Switzerland. . . . 
Czechoslovakia . . 

Ceylon 

India. 

iQdodtina .... 

Japan 

Java and Madura . 
Syria and I^ebanon 

Egypt I 

Tunis 

Union of South Afr. 
New Zealand ... 


b ) Net niPORara. 


988! 3, .563 10,3061 20,944 > 

686! 668 4,381! 5,871; 

... i ... (2) 13,2151(2) 13,034' 

(5) ! 33 (5) 869,: 

346! 243 3,726: 2,873! 


28,744 

11,407 

25,301 

856 

4,654 


858 

3Q4 

77,726 

123,805 

2,187: 

4,7fiO: 

14,950. 

2,035 

563 

4,993i| 

117,98111 

11,908; 

^646 

16,228 

16,691! 

1,724!| 

17,622 

481,014 

9,273 

1)876 


452413; MT,l« 9 i l,(Ktt ,188 


Tstali . . 


(5) 

i 

.35 

(5) 

2,028 

2,06,3 

11: 

61 


359: 

4431 705 


1 


'(3) 

6,074 '(2) 

5,366; 10,291 

115! 

104 

1,967: 

2,110i 3,320 

2.207| 

(5) 


15,174 

11,554! 6,535 

6,3 lOi 

7,009; 

79,708: 

74,993; 122,913 

1,014! 

977 

7,052! 

7,551 

12,998 

3.133' 

1,418 

26.588' 

6,667; 25,402 

101 


123 

644! 

875 

1,490 

247 


320 

3,069! 

2,414 

4,048 

1,144 


1,224 

13,276 

9,954 

18,116 

(5) 


(5) 


(5) i 

141 

(5) 

64 


110: 

302 

822 

3,9.35 

194 


463 


2,138! 

2,941 

4,365 

714 


633 


7,083' 

5,706 

0„590 

46! 

642' 

7,729! 

4,841 

7,921 

37l 

51 


379! 

360 

575 

1.35li 

357i 

697i 

1,360 

(5) 




(2) 

326 (2) 

342 

732 

’V)63 


6611 

4,486i 

4,228 

8,356 




(2) 

on (2) 

650 

1,623 



» . , 

(2) 

57(2) 

397 

686 




(2) 

3,247(2} 

3,287 i 

6,274 

“35 


(5) 


(5) 1 

(5) i 

(5) 




(t) 

842(1) 

1,4821 

2,282 




(2) 

201 (2) 

86; 

276 


19, 8m! 18,192 214,291! 191,195 325,439 

! i ■ i 


(*) Flottr reduced to grain on the bails of the ooeffident: r.ooo centals of flour * 1,333.33 centals of grain. 

«) Excess of exports over imporU. — 6 ) Excess of imports over exports. . , « * .... 

I) Data up to 3xst December. — (a) Data up to 31st Jantiary, — (3) Data up to soth September. — v4) See Net Imports. - 
i;t Exports, 


(5) See 
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STOCKS 


Stocks and available saleable supplies op cereals and potatoes in farmers’ hands 
IN Germany, on March, 15. 


Products 

% Stocks: total production 

% Available sideable quantities : 
total production 

15-111-31 

15-11-31 

15-111-30 

15-III-29 

i 5 -ni- 3 t 1 

i 5 -n* 3 X 

.15-111-30 

15-111-29 

Winter wheat 


13.2 

28.4 

25.6 

21.2 

8.6 1 

16A 

19.2 

13.0 

•Spring wheat 



30.3 

50.5 

32.4 

39.6 

17.8 

87.3 

24.8 

30.7 

Winter rye . 


2.^>.8 

35.2 

31.3 

28.3 

1T..5 

17.0 

15.9 

13.6 

Winter barley 


11.4 

16.7 

19.4 

14.5 

1.6 1 

2.0 

3.3 

1.2 

Bpring barley 


16.4 

26.3 

25.8 

2.5.4 

3.9 i 

10.6 

12.0 

11,3 

Oats 


44.8 i 

64.1 

46.2 ! 

46.8 

9.7 1 

13.8 

14.9 

13.4 

Potatoes . . 


32.8 i 

40.9 

35.9 i 

39.9 

i 

6.8 

11.9 

10.1 

18,1 


Authority : PreisbericlUsttlU beitn DwUcken iMnimrtschattsrai. 


Stocks in England and Wales in Farmers’ hands, on April, ist. 


PRODtm.S 

1 % Stocks: total produ 

ction 

i-IV-aS 

1-IV.31 

i-lV-30 

Estimated stocks in ulisoJu 

le figures 

i-IV-30 j 

i-IV-29 

i-IV-38 

1-IV-31 1 i-IV-30 

i-lV-29 

1 IV-39 1 

i-lV-28 

1-IV-31 

i.ooo centals 


I.ooo biushcls (r) 

■Whvivt 

19 1 17 

13 

16 

4..502 i 

4,861 

. 3.808 ! 

4,973 

7,504 

8.101 ! 

6,347 

8,288 

Barley 

12 ! 16 

11 

10 

2,016 

3,517 

: 2,419 1 

1,971 

4,200 

7.327 1 

6,040 

4,107 

Oats 

21 ! 21 

16 

17 

6,294 

7,123 

5,300 I 

5 130 

19,670 

22,260 i 

16, .590 

16,030 

Potatoes 

15 1 28 

20 

1*^ . 

9,318 

22,310 

15.456 ! 

9,117 

15,581 

37,184 1 

25,700 

15,105 

Hay 

2.5 ! 15 

15 

17 

43,668 

18,122 

: 21,840 ! 

23,946 

2,183 

906 1 

1,092 

1,197 

Btraw 

21 ! 10 

19 

21 

17,920 

18, U4 

' 18,659 i 

1 

1 

21,347 

896 

907 I 

i 

933 

1,067 


(i) For hayand straw thousand short tons. 


Canada ; Stocks on March, 3 ist and produce of merchantable quality. 


Products 

j Stocks in Fanner’s Hands j 

1 Total stocks j 

Produce of Merchantable quality 

31-III-31 i 31-111-30 

3i-ni-a9 

1 3 X- 1 II- 3 * j 3 X-III -30 

[ 31-111-29 1 

1930 j 1929 1 1928 


Wheat . 
Rye . . 
Barley . 
•OaUi . . 
Flaxseed 
Potatoes 


Wheat 
Rye . 
Bariev 


Oats . . 
Flaxseed 
Potatoes 




xooo centals. 


53,180 1 

27,750 

86,310 

166,115 

137,302 

146,500 

236,142 

176,487 

3,920 1 

923 

808 

11,633 

6,180 

8,786 

12,281 

7,120 

27,360 1 

10,228 

18,900 

40,622 

21,530 

2S,m 

08,918 

45,809 

65,280 ! 

29,400 

64,541 

73,403 

85,841 

1 64,182 

138.062 

88,050 

... j 

115 1 

184 

1..566 

684 

! 069 

2.431 

1,092 

... ! 

1 

10,832 : 

17,616 

18,280 


1 » • .- 

45,031 1 

83,180 


d08,4ai 

7,092 

61,900 

iss.soir 

1,876 


1000 bushds. 


88.633 ' 

46,250 

60,517 

275,191 

228,837 

244,267 

893.570 

292,478 

7,000 ! 

1,649 

1,443 

20,774 

11,086 

6,071 

21,931 

12,715 

67,000 ! 

21,308 

29,084 

84,680 

44,854 

49,215 

183,108 

95,486 

192,000 i 

92,003 

170,442 

210,273 

105,410 ! 

200,507 

416,250 i 

276,168 

... 1 

200 

329 

2,707 1 

1,222 

1,780 

4,841 

1,950 


18,068 

29,193 

30,467 



75,061 

66,810 


606,719 

um 

mm 

mm 

^849 

96,467 






'is©'—"' S; 

Stocks or wheat in fakheks’ hands in the United Stjots, on April, ist. 



1-1V-X931 

X-1V-I930 

i-IV‘1929 

1.^-1926-1930 

Average 

Thousand centals . . 

. . 69,000 

61,200 

76,800 

58,200 

Thousand bushels . . 

. , 115,000 

102,000 

118,000 

97,000 


Visible supply of cereals ix Canaj:>a axd the United Staitss (i). 


Products 

28 - 111-31 

28 - 11-31 

31 - 1-31 : 

i 1 

29-in-30 1 30 - 111-29 1 

28 - 111-31 

28 - 11-31 1 

31 - 1-31 

1 

29 - 111-30 1 

30 - 111-29 

AND COUNTRIES 






i 

1 


1 


1000 centals 1 


1000 bushels 



Wheat : 

Uatiftdn 

United States . . 

108,150 

128,167 

110,220 

124,860 

116,315 

121,522 

115,652 

W,906 

109,006 

77.003 

1 180,2.50 
j 213.612 

183,700 

208,100 

103358 

202,637 

192,754 

1.58,176 

181,676 

128,339 

Total . . . 

236,317 

235,080 

237,837 

210,558 

186,009 

j 393,862 

391,800 

896,396 

350,930 

310,015 

United States . . 

7,030 

7,784 

8.431 

8,085 

4,113 

! 

1 12,558 

13,811 

15,065 

14,437 

7,344 

Oats: 

Canada 

United States ( 2 ) 

4.674 

6,113 

4,235 

7,343 

4.465 

8,628 

5,579 

6,057 

7.831 

4,503 

li 

;i 14,607 
i! 19,103 

13.234 

22,947 

13,921 

26,650 

17,434 

18,929 

24,472 

14,071 

Total . . . 

10,787 

11,578 

12,988 

11,636 

12,334 

j 33,710 

36,181 

40,571 

36,363 

38,543 

Barley : 

, . . , , 
United States { 2 ) 

12,962 
! 3,763 1 

i 13,938 
! 4,600 

14,422 

5,151 

12,618 

3.762 

9,461 

4,060 

j 27,004 
'j 7,840 

i 29,037 1 
0,588 j 

30,046 ; 
10,731 

26,287 

7,837 

19,711 

8.459 

Total . . . 

1 16,725 

18,538 

j 19,573 

10,380 

1 13,521 

■j 34,844 

38,620 i 

40,776 

34,124 

28,170 

Maize : 

Uipited States (z) . 

1 

j 12,319 

11,202 

; 9,835 

14.072 

20,776 i| 21,998 

! i 

i 20,110 ! 

17,562 

25,129 

37,100 


Authority : BraistrnVs (for rye : Grain, Seed and OU Reporter). 

(i) Grain stored at principal interior and seaboard points of accumulation and grain in transit by canals and lakes. ~ (2) East of 
Rocky Mountains. 


Grain and flour stocks at the ports of tiREAT Britain and Ireland (i). 


Products 

I-IV-3I 1 

i-ni -31 

X-II- 3 X I 

i-IV -30 

1 

1 i-IV-29 

i 

1 -IV -31 i 

1 -III -31 

i-n -31 

i-IV -30 

1 

1 i-IV-39 



xooo centals 




1000 busltels 


Wheat : 

Grain ...... 

6,960 

6,012 

! 

9,504 i 

6,936 i 

8,792 

11,600 

11,520 

15,840 I 

11,560 

! . 6,320 

Flour as grain . . 

676 

864 

912 i 

888 

672 

960 

1,440 

1,620 

1,480 

j 1,120 

Total . . . 

7.680 

7,776 

10,416 I 

7324 1 

; 4,464 

12,560 

12,960 

17,860 1 

, 13,040 

1 7,440 

Maize. ....... 

1,728 

2^446 

2,856 ; 

1,068 ; 

3,264 

3,086 

4,371 

5,100 1 

3,514 

5,829 

Barley . . . . , . 

1«100 

1,360 

1,840 

1,080 j 

1,200 

2.292 

2,833 

3,460 

3,833 ! 

2,250 

2,500 

Oats 

1,024 

1,104 

1,312 1 

672 

640 

3,200 

4,100 : 

2,100 1 

1 

2,000 


Authority : Brwmkalfe Cm Tf^ade Xms. ' 

(I) 






Stocks of cotton on hand in the United States. 


♦ 

I,OCATION 

I 31-III-31 1 

L L 

28-II.31 

! ■ i 

I 31-111-30 

31-111-39 

3i-III-3t 

1 

1 28-11-31 1 

1 

31-I-31 

. 

31-111-30 

1 

31-111*29 

I 1000 centals | 

1 xooo bales (counting round as half bales) 

In consuming estab* 



1 i 


i 





Ushments .... 

7,072 i 

7,407 

7,723 1 8,583 I 

8,378 

1,478 i 

1,548 ‘ 

1,614 

1,763 

1,781 

In public storage and 






« 




at compresses . . 

31,787 : 

35,045 

37,988 ' 20,417 

15,587 

6,643 1 

7,324 i 

7,039 

4,189 ! 

3,219 

Total . . . 

88,8.')9 1 

42,4.52 ^ 

45,711 : 29.000 

23,966 

8,121 

8,87? 

9,558 

5,952 1 

4,950 


Stocks of Cotton at Bombay and at Alexandria. 


Ports 

2-IY‘3i I 

26-11*31 

29-1*31 

j 27-111*30 ; 28-ITI-29 

2-IV-31 1 

26-II-3X 

1 29 - 1-31 

1 27-111-30 

28-111-29 

[ 1000 centals 


1000 bales (1 boles 

« 478 lbs.) 


Bombay (i) .... 

3,693 

3,815 

1 

.3,244 

: 1 

! 5,149 1 4,724 

T 

773 1 

79H 

i 679 

i 1,077 i 

i>88 

Alexandria .... 

(2) 5,08J. ! 

: 

5,15.3 

: .5,2^8 

(S) 3,920 i 8,086 

' i 

‘!(3) 1,063 1 

1.078 

1 1,108 

i 

:(3) 820 ; 

646 


Authorities: East Indian Cotton Ass. and Alexandria General Produce Ass. 

(i) Stocks held by exporters, dealers and mills.— is) April, ist, 1931. — (3) April, 3rd, 1930. 


Stocks of Cotion jn Eoropk. 


COU.NfRUrS, PORTS, 

2-1V-3I 

26-11-31 

29-1-31 

3-IV-30 

28-111-29 

2-IV-3I 

26-11-31 

29-1-31 

3-IV-30 

28-111-29 

m:scRipnoNS 













1000 centals 



xooo bales (i bales «■ 

478 ite.) 


Great Britain (1) *. 

1 










American .... 
Argentine, Brazil- 

1 2,593 

2,780 

2,879 

2,165 

3,672 

543 

581 

602 

453 

768 

ian, etc 

! 212 . 

204 

188 

» 700 

172 

44 

43 

39 

146 

36 

Peruvian, etc. . . 

286 

344 

397 

302 

195 

00 

72 

83 

63 

41 

East Indian, etc. 
Egyptian, Sudan- 

! 864 

488 

322 

201 

187 

181 

102 

C8 

42 

39 

esc 

1.479 

1,486 

1,448 

1,028 

906 

i 309 

311 

303 

215 

190 

^ Other (2) . n . . 

241 

234 

228 

266 

243 

50 

44 

48 

56 

51 

Total . . . 

.5,675 

5,586 

5,462 

4,062 

5,375 

I 1,187 

1,168 

1,143 

975 

1,125 

Bremen : 











American .... 

2,506 

2,458 

2.712 

2,161 

2,477 

524 

514 

668 

452 

518 

Other 

36 

58 

73 

.30 

17 

8 

12 

15 

6 

4 

Total . . . 

2,542 

2,516 

2.786 

2,191 

; 2,494 

.5.S2 

520 

583 

458 

582 

Le Havre: 











American .... 

1,691 : 

1,591 

1,627 

1,310 

127 

■ 1,087 

3.54 

333 

340 

274 

227 

Other 

155 i 

164 

169 

70 

33 

I 

36 

27 

15 

Total . . . 

1,846 ; 

1,755 

1,796 

1,4:17 

1,167 

387 

1 367 -1 

376 

SOI 

242 

Total Continent (3) : 





i 


i 




American .... 
Argentine, Brazil- 

4,808 1 

4,665 

: 4,936 

4,088 . 

3,076 

1,006 

976 

1,033 

854 

; 8S2 

ian, etc 

E. Indian, Austra- 

00 

J 

121 

148 

‘ 1 

63 

26 

19 

25 

31 . 

1 

! 18 

1 


lian, etc 

219 i 

105 

210 1 

100 

145 

46 

41 . 

44 1 

21 

30 

Egyptian .... 
W. Indian, W. A- 

102 I 

’ 104 

146 1 

101 

60 

21 

1 22 

so 

21 

■■ 

13 

frican, E. Afti* 











can, etc 

.5** ^ 

76 

82 

77 

44 

11 

16 

17 

16 

» 

'Total . . . 

5,27J 

5,161 

6,521 ! 

4,424 

1 4,250 

1,103 

1,080 

1,156 

926 

889 


Authority: Liverpool Cotton Ass. 

, (!) Date for following day. - (2) loclodes: W. Indian, etc.; African, etc.; W. Aftlcaa, and Australian. (3) Inclndet 

Bremen, Havre, And other Continental ports. ■ 
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MONTHLY REVIEW OF PRICES (i) 


PRODUCTS, MARKETS 

AND DESCRIPTIONS 

April 

17, 

April 

lo. 

April 

3 . 

1931(3) 

March March 

37, : so. 

j March April 

Average 

1 April 

(s) 

1 Commercial 
! .Sea‘?on ■. 

I 

1931 

1931 

1931 1931 

■ 

i 1931 ; 1930 

1929 

1929-30 

j 1928-29 

Wheat. 

Winnipeg ; No. i Manitoba (cents p. 60 lbs.) . . 

62 V. 

1 58 

55 V, 

i 

i 

i 

56V,i 57 V. 

1 567.' 110% 

123 

124 Vi 

! ’ . ■ 

124 

Chicago : No. 2 Hard Winter (4) (cents p. 60 lbs.) 

83 V. 

1 82y, 

81 y* 

79V4i 79 Vi 

i 79 Vi; 108 

119 Vi 

114 V, 

: 119% 

Minneapolis : No. 1 Northern (cents p. 60 lbs.) . 

80 V. 

m, 

78V, 

77 V,' 76% 

! 76 y4; 108% 

115 

117%: 115 y4 

New York : No. 2 Hard Winter (4) (cents p. 60 lbs ) 

n. q. 

1 m Q. 

1 n. q. 

n. q. n. q. 

i n. q. ; 113 

180 V. 

j 121V, 

' 181% 

Buenos Aires (a) ; Barietta {80 kg. p. hectol. - pesos 
paper per quintal) 

5.75 

I 5.45 

; 5.40 5.40 S.-OO 

1 .5.61: 10.6' 

9.69 

i : 

! 10.66, 9.93 

Karachi : Karachi white, 2 % barley, x V4i % dirt 
(rupees per 656 lbs.) 


; 10-5-0 

19-3-0 19-10-0 19-10-0 

i 19-8-0 3:i-2-6' n. q. 

1 

i 36-6-9 

i 4:i-13-7 

Berlin : Home grovm (Reichsmarks p. quintal) 

28.85 

I 28.85i 28.70 

28.20 27.85 

i 28.66 20.87 

: 22.50 

25.33 

2lA3 

Hamburg, c. 1. f. (Reicliamafks p. quintal) : 

No. 3 Manitolia 

(3)12.51 :(5) 1 1.76 (5) n.59'(3) 11.84 >3) H-OJ 

1 

(5)12.03 19.3f 

■ 21.44 

: 

21.80 21.59 

No. 2 Hardwintcr 

n. q. 

1 «• q- 

n.q. 

n. q. n. q. 

1 n. q. 18,56 

20.89 

19-49 20,96 

Baiusso (79 kg. p. hcctol.) 

10.46 

1 9.41 

9.24 

9.1.5 9.71 

9.71(6)18.02: 19.27 

18,72; 19.96 

Antwerp (Belgian francs p. quintal) : 

Home grown 


' 86 

86 

87 1 9:1 % 

i 89 147 >4 

! 

; 162% 

154 Vi; 162% 

No. 2 Hard Winter, Gulf 


109 

113 

122 : 128 % 

' .1.24%; 162 

i 

1 171 


Paris : Home grown, 75-77 kg. (francs p. quintal) . 

186.00 

182.90 

183.75 

185.2.5 181.7.5 

! 181.25 132.35 

155.50 

! 139.40 

156.35 

r,oadon : Home grown (shillings per 504 lbs.) . . 

22/- 

22/- 

n. q. 

22/6 : 22/6 

; 22/6 30/4 

4S/8 

1 40/10; 43/6 

lyondon and I.iverpool c. i. f., shipping current 
month (shillings p. 480 lbs.) : 

South Russiau (on sample) 

u. q. 

n, q. 

n. 19/9 

20/- ' 20/3 

; 20/4 n. q. 

a. q. 

u. q. 

n. q. 

No. 3 Manitoba 

(7) 24/.3 

(7)22/3 

(7)22/3 (7)22/6 24/- 

I 23/3 41/1 

45/- 

45/2 

45/6 

No. 2 Hard Winter (4) 

n. q. 

tt. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. *24/10’/* 

j 24/8 , 30/7 

43/6 

41/6 

48/3 

Wliite Pacific 

n. q. 

tt.q. 

n. q. 

n. q. n. q. 

i n. q. 40/11, 44/2 

1 42/3 

46/- 

Rosaie (63 >4 lbs.), afloat 

(9) 2 l/»;9)20/l)i (9)10/9 

(9)10/9 (9)20/- 

1(9)20/1 (10)38/5; 40/10 

40/3 

42/3 

Choice White Karachi 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 11. q. 

j n.q. 40/11, n. q. 

42/2 

n. q. 

Australian 

22/6 

21/6 20/101/* 

21/- (11)22/-^ 

! 21/4 ; 40/7 

44/Jl 

43/6 

46/11 

Milan (&) : Home grown, soft (liras p. quintal', . . 

108.50 

lOB.oOi 102.50 

102.50; 103.50 

. 1,04.25; 135.75 

135.25 

131.30: 131.40 

Genoa c. i. f. (shillings p. metric ton) : Da Plata, , 


98/- 

n.93/6 

n. 91/6 n. 94/- 

n. 94/10 177/4 ' 193/10 

184/6 

192/10 

Rye. 

MinTieaix>Us: No, 2 (cents per 56 lbs.) ..... i 
Berlin ; Home grown (Reichsmarks per quintal) . j 

36 V. 
19.20 

• 

.34 y, 
18.90 

34 y* 
18.60 

.3.51% 37% 

18.40 ir.80 

36 V. 71 Vs 
17.02: 16,60 

94 Vi 
20.74! 

80 V, 
17.04 

99 

20.47 

Hamburg c.i.f, : Da Plata, 74 73 kg. (R. M. p. xoo kg.) ' 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n.q. 

n. q. ' n. q. | 

n.q. (»)13..3S 

20.8,51 

14.67 

19.72 

Groningen (c) : Home grown (florins per quintal) . | 

4.25 

4.00 

3.95 

4.50 4.00| 

3.91 5.97 

10.20 

6.38 

9.74 

Barley. i 

Winnipeg : No. 4 Western (cents p, 48 lbs.) . . 1 

27 V. 

24 V. 

’/•' 

21 V. 23 vJ 

22 Vi 45 

1 

68 %! 

51 V, 

67 Vi 

Chicago : Feeding (cents per 48 lbs.) | 

41 

44 

46 

50 ' 50 1 

44 57 % 

54 %| 

67 V, 

56 V, 

Berlin; Home grown, fodder (Reichsmarks per 
quintal) 

23.50 

22.10 

21.85; 

: 1 

21.85 21.40 

21.21: 18.25 

19.70 

17.40 

19.78 

Antwerp ; Danube (francs per quintal) 


76 

76 i 

75 74 

72 90 

150% 

107 % 

164% 

47/8 

Dondon : English malting (shillings p. 448 pounds). 

32/6 

36/- 

xuq. 

40/- 1 40/- 

40/- i 34/4 

42/4 

89/- 

Dondon and Divetpool, c. i. f., parcels (shillings per 
400 lbs.) ; 

Danubian 3 % 

17/6 

(11)1.5/3 

(11)15/-! 

1.5/- 1 15/9 

15/4 i 19/7 

34/6 

22/3 

82/6 

Russian (AsofT-Black sea) 

n. q. 

tt. q. 

n. q. 

n.q. n. q. 

n, q. ! 19/7 

n. q. 

18/11 

u. q. 

Canadian Western, No. 4 . ; 

(13)16/6 

(I3)W 

“14/7H;(i3)15/-i(i3)15/6, 

(x3)15/4';(i3)24/2 

30/9 

a. 25A0 

29/4 

Californian matting (shillings p. 448 lbs.) . . 

28/- 

26/- 

24/- 

23/6; 23/6 

23/7 i 80/- 

40/- i 

32/6 

30/9 

Moroccan 1 

n, q. 


n. q. i 

n. q. 1 n. q. 

n. q. ; n. q. 

20/- 1 

n. 24/2 

29/6 

Oroningen (c) ; Home ^omi winter (fl.- p. quintal* j 

5.25 

4.85 

4.8O! 

1 

480| 4A5j 

4.70; 6.80 

1 

10*11' 

7.56 

9.97 


{«) Th|B«4iy prices, - (b) Saturday prices* - (e) Prices of preceding Tuesday. . , 

(i) All quotations are, unless otherwise stated.forspots. - (a) The monthly averages are based on Friday quotations, the annual 
averages on the monthly. - (3) Owing to Gtood Friday, in most cases Thursday quotations have bmi substituted. - (4) Quoted foc- 
metly « N*u Winter. - (5) Ko. e Manitoba. — (6) 78 kg. per heetoUtre. ~ (7) Bhippiug April, from Vancouver. (8) N. x Hard 
Winter.~-{9) «3 Ihs, per bushel. -*(xo) 6a lbs. per bushel. —(ir) Shipping May.— (ta). 73 h8* per hectolitre. — fi3) No. 3 Western. 
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Average (1) 



AprU 

April 









PRODUCTS, MARKETS 






1 ' 


AND DESCRIPTION 

17 , 

1931 

10 , 

1931 

3. 

1931 ( 2 ) 

i *7, 

1 *931 

so, 

X9$t 

Match 

1931 

April 

1930 

April 

1939 

Comtnetclal 

Season 










19*9-30 

1938-39 

Oats. 











Winnipeg: No. a White (cents per 34 lbs.) . . . 

: 29^4' 27 V.’ 25*/. 

27V, 

27 H 

277, 

54 7, 

587, 

58 y, 

687* 

Chicago : No. a White (cents per 32 lbs.) .... 

82 

31 

' 30H 

32 H 

32 

32 

44H! 497, 

447, 

477. 

Buenos Aires (a)': Current quality (pesos paper per 











quintal) 

3.50 3.20 

! 8.05 

3.00 

3.15 

3.14 

4.66 

7.44 

5.30; 7.71 

Berlin : Home grown (Reichsmarks per quintal) . 

i ia20 

17.10: 16.70 

16.30 

16.70 

15.77 

16.47, 20.32 

15.621 19.9S 

Paris: Home grown, black and other (francs per 

f 










quintal) 

, 92.50 87.10, 83.75 

! 81.26 

81.50 

79.87 

71.441 134.87 

81.15 

127.85 

l^oodon : Home grown white (shillings per 336 lbs.) 
I^ondon and Liverpool c. i. f., parcels (shillings 

17/8 

17/6 

n.q. 

17/6 

[ 

17/6 

17/6 

18/9 

29/8 

21/- 

28/3 

' 

p. 320 lbs.) : 




1 







Danubian ( 39-40 lbs.) 

; n.q. 

n.q. 

n.q. 

n.q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

II. 14/3 

n. q. 

( 3 )n.l 6 / 4 ; n. q. 

Plate (!. a. q.) 

10/9 

10/3 

: 9/4 H! 9/6 

9/10 H 

9/10 

14/5 

23/9 

16A; 28/9 

White clipped American 

n.q. 

n. q. 

n.q. 

n.q. 

n. q. • 

n. q. 

n. q. 

24/2 

n. q. 

24/2 

Chilian Tawnv 

! 12/3 

10/9 

19/9 

11/- 

11/- 

10, MO; 14/10 

23/11 

17/3 

24/2 

Milan (ft) : spot (liras per quintal) ; 











Home grown 

73.50 

73.60 73.60- 73.50 

73.50 

73..50 

76.00 99.35 

80.75 

103.80 

Foreign imported 

, 60.00 

65.00 .54.00 

55.00 

54.50 

55.(H) 

88.00 

93.00 

1 74.25: 98.90 

Maize. 











Bralla : Danube (lei per quintal) 


230 

220 

222 

234 

227 

325 

829 

300 

687 

Chicago ; No. 2 Mixed American (cents per 56 lbs.) 
Bueuos Aires (a) : Yellow Plate (pesos paper per 

00)4 

60 

59 H 

61 H 

62*/. 

61 7» 

83 Vk 

91 

867. 

MV. 

quintal) 

3.50 

3.45! 3.70 

8.85 

4.20 

4.04 

6.47 

8.00 

6.17 

8.85 

Antwerp, spot (Belgian francs per quintal) : 










Bessarabian 


78 

79 

79 

78 H 

74 

n. q. 

n. q. 

ti. 07 H 

n. q. 

Cinquantino 


93 

92 

05 

94 

(4)04 

134 H 

101 V,’ 

131 

173 

Yellow Plate 

Ivondon and Liverpool, parcels, c. i. f. (shillings 


76 

78 

80 

78 

74 

125 H 

160 

109 H 

155*4 

per 480 lbs.) ; 

Danube 

‘)10/10H 1(5)18/6 j(5)]8/3 

(5)18/3 

1 

(5)19/- 

(5)18/6 

25/1 

n. q. 

24/11 

n.q. 

Yellow Plate 

18/6 

' 18/6 

18/6 j 16/3 

19/3 

18/2 

27/5 

39/- 

25/3 

38/3 

No. 2 White African 

,(6)18/6 

(6)19/- 

(6)19/- 

(6) IP/- 

! n.q. 

n. q. 

28/1 

n. q. 

26/~ 

36/8 

Milan (ft) : Home grown (liras per quintal) . . . 

51.60 

50.50j 50..50 

50.60 

! 50.60 

50.00 

70.00; 103.rj0 

71.35 

97.90 

Rice (cleaned). 









1930 

1929 

Milan (ft) : MaratelH (lire per quintal) 

122.00 

115.00j 115.00 

115.00 

110.00 

111,26 

169.35 

197.25 

152.15 

106.70 

Rangoon : No. 2 Burma (rupees per 7500 lbs.) . 
Saigou (Indochine.se piastres!?) p. quintal) : 

No. I Round white (25 % brokens) 

230 

6.18 

6.60 

•240 

245 

260 

250 1 

246 

440 <,4 

430V« 

m*u 

4627* 

6.181 6.r>9 
5.52, 5.80 

6.92 

6.18 

7,08 

6.38, 

7.02 

6.32 

13.13 

12.00 

10.06 

9.64 

11.36 

10.89 

llJiS 

11,08 

No. 2 Japan (40 % brokens) 

London (a) : c. i. f, (shillings per 112 lbs) : 











Spanish Bellocli, No. 3 oiled 

12/- 

12/5 74 

12/4 

12/- 

11/9 

12/1 

14/9 

18/6 

14/1 

17/11 

Italian good, No. 6 oiled 

u/- 

13/4 HI 13/4 i4!l3/9 

13/- 

18/1 

16/11 

19/7 

14/11 

18/0 

American Blue Rose 

17/6 

17/9 

17/9 

17/0 

18/3 

18/4 

28/6 

21/6 

21/9 

21/10 

Burma, No. 2 

7/5 y*: 

7/:H 

7/7H 

7A1 

7/10 

7/9 

12 /- 

12/9 

10/11 

11)6 

18/2 

Saigon, No. r 

7/8 1 

7/3 

7/7 H 

7/0 

8/- 

7/11 

12/8 

12/7 

13/S 

Siam, Garden, No. i 

9/1 

9/3 

9/4 H 

9/4 H 

9/6 

9/5 

16/4 

15/- 

14/- 

16/1 

Tokio: Various qualities (yens per koku) .... 

18.00; 

18.20 

18.60 

18.20 

18.20 

18.00 

27,22 

29.47 

26.67 

29.06 

Linseed. 











Buenos Aires (a) : Current quality (pesos paper 

! 










per quintal) 

10,45' 

10 16 



in 9 A 

in fto 


15 46 

iTlni 


Antwerp ; Plate (Belgian francs p. quintal) . . . 

155 

158 

167 1 

iUsfU 

173 

U/.ojS 

175 

820 H 

279H 

284 y*; 

XQkWf 

smi 

HttU, c. i. f. : Plate (p. sterling p. 1. ton) .... 

38-17-0 8-17-6; 

9-0-0 

9-2-d, 

9-7-fl 

>4-3 

18-(H) 

16-17-6 

15-0-6, 

18^ 

London, c. i. f. : ' Bombay lx>ld (p, st. per long ton). 

n. q. { 

n.q. 

n,q. 

n. 10 - 6-0 12 -lM 

lB- 12-6 

20-4-4 18-1 8-ffl 

17-14-4' 20-16-1 

Doluth: No. t, Northern (cents p. 56 lb$.) . . . 

(8) 168^(8)15,5 

1 

(8)153 

{8)164V4‘(8)157H 

1 

|8)m 

286 H 

240 y, 

286 

. . '■ •, 

KIV. 


(fl) Thutsde^r (ft) Saturday prices. 

(t) The mofttWy %irer^^ arc baaed on Friday quotations, the annual averaggea o» th« wontiay. - (a) Otsing to Odod FrldayiHt 


ata-Fox. — (d) W34te.!]^t J[7} Actual rate of change : x piastre ^ 


fh ‘J'*'; 


243 


S 




' 





Average (i) 

■ 

PRODUCTS, MARKETS 

AND DESCRIPTION 

i7i 

1931 

10, 

1931 

3, 

1931 (2) 

«7, 

1931 

20, 

1931 

March April 

193* 1930 

April 

1929 

Commercial 

Season 

Cottonseed. 

Alexandria : Sakellaridis (i^astres per ardeb) . . . 

50.0 

68.1 

58.0 

60.0 

6L9 

j 

fO.8 j 73.7 

91.0 

1 1929*30 

I 67.9 

I9a8-a9 

96.4 

Hull : Sakellaridis (p. sterl. per long ton) .... 

6-6-3 

6-0-0 

6-3-9 

7-5-0 

6-12-6 

6-15-71 7-8-9 

8-19-1 

1 6-18-2 

9-12-2 

Cotton. 

New Orleans : Middling (cents per lb.) 

9.90 

9.93 

10.25 

10..59 

10.55 

10..56j 15.83 

19.24 

16.17 

18.98 

New York : Middling (cents per lb.) 

10.15 

10.20 

10.50 

10.86 

10.90 

iO.89; 16.42 

20.3.5 

16.60 

19.69 

Bombay : M. g. Broach £. g. (rupees per 784 lt».). 

195 

194 

198 

204 

206 

207 ; 261 

348 

283% 

846 Vi 

Alexandria (a) (talaris per kantar) ; 

Sakellaridis f. g. f 

15.62 

15.27 

16.62 

16.97 

18.02 

17.68, 27 V. 

35 V, 

j 28 V. 

36 y* 

Ashnioyni (Upper Egypt) £. g. f 

11.50 

11.35 

12.15 

12.50 

12.86 

I2.8O: 19 Vi, 

23 V,. 

19 V. 

22V,t 

Bremen : Middling (U. S. cents per lb.) .... 

11.36 

11.35 

n. q. 

11.98 

12.1 5; i(3) 12.18 17.78 

21.38 

18.27 

21.19 

M, g. Broach fully good (pence per lb.) .... 

n. 4.90 n. 4.90 u, 4.90 

n. .5.10 n, .5.05 4)11.5.11 n. 6.11 

n. 8.39 

n. 6.83 

n. 8.27 

Ee Havre : Middling, Gulf (francs per 50 kllogr.) . 

. . . 

347 

364 

369 

372 

1 373 520 

633 

1 545 

624 

Liverpool (pence per lb.) : 

Middling fair 

. 

II. 6.75'U. 6.79 

n. 6.96h. 7.05 

n. 7.15 

1 ■ : ‘ 

in. 7.16 n. 10.09 

11. 11.88 

! ! 

In. 10,39n. 11.69 

Midtiling 

5..55 

5.50 

5.76 

5.85 

5.05 

5.96 8.74 

10.63 

9.09 

10.63 

Sho Paulo good fair . 

5.75 

5.70 

5.96 

6.05 

6.251 

0.24 8.61 

11.00 

9,02 

n, 10.91 

M. g. Broach fully good 

n. 4.32 

n. 4.25 

n. 4..^5 

n. 4. 15 

n. 4..50 

n. 4.r6n. 6.15. n. 8.72 

In. 6.80 

n. 8.68 

Sakellaridis fully gcxjd fair . 

8.51) 

9.00 

9.20 

9.45 

9.80 

9.66 14.20 

18.52 

14.52 

18.17 

Butter. 

Copenhagen (a) (Kr. p. 100 kg.) 


200 

205 

205 

218 

i 

222 ; 225 

270 

1930 

245 

1929 

303 

Maastricht, auction (6) : Dutch (florins p. 50 kg.) 


3.46 

1.45 

1.40 

1..57 

1..'6 1..56 

1.86 

1.70 

2.09 

Hamburg, auction (6) : Schleswig-Holstein butter, ' 
with quality murk (R. M. per 50 kg.) .... 

128.73 

128.7.5 

129.40 

134.10 

141..50 

i 143.31 135.55 

156.12 

146.67 

178.03 

Kempten (b) : AllgUu butter (Pfennige p. half kg.) 

J09 

112 

112 

117 

127 

M24 ; 123 

146 

128 

159 

I,ondon (e) (shillings p. cwt.) : 

British blended 

144/8 

144/8 

144/8 

144/8 

144/8 

' J44/H h'S/8 

186/8 

j 1.58/8 

196/- 

Danish 

126/- 

1.30/- 

132/- 

140/- 

146/- 

1 14,5/6 147/6 

172/- 

; 153/6 

186/6 

Irish creamery, salted 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

i n.q. n.q, 

170/8 

134/10 

179/4 

Dutch 

126- 

130/- 

132/- 

140/- 

144/- 

j 144/6 148/- 

165/9 

1.51/11 

182/4 

.Argentine 

116/- 

118/- 

122/- 

124/- 

127/- 

! 127/- 135/- 

165/6 

135/10 

174/1 

Siberian 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n.q. 

n. q. 

n.q. ]32/~ 

n. q. 


167/2 

Australian, salted 

114/- 

U0/~ 

120/- 

122/- 

126/- 

1 125/- 130/6 

104/6 

135/9 

176/- 

New Zealand, salted 

J 111/- 

118/- 

121/- 

122/- 

128/- 

! 126/6 133/0 

168/6 

137/8 

178/9 

Ckbese. 

Milan (lire per quintal) : 

Parmigiano-Regjidano, ist quality of last year's 
production 

1,112 

1,112 

1,112 

1,112 

1,112 

1,112 1,119 

1.050 

1,160 

1,074 

Green Gorgonsola, mature, choice 

6.35 

6.55 

655 

655 

660 

6.59 702 

862 

071 

829 

Rome : Roman pecorino (lire p. quintal) .... 

1,100 

1,100 

1,050 

1,050 

1,050 

1,050 : 1,238 

1,675 

1,207 

1,546 

Alkmaar: Edam 40 -f (40% butterfat, with the 
country’s cheeseroark, factory cheese, small: 
florins, p. 50 kg.) 


32.00 

33..50 

3.3.50 

35.50 

; 

35.,50 39.00 

41.87 

40.88 

47.10 

Gouda (5) : Gouda 45 + (whole milk cheese, with 
the countty’s cheesemork, home marie ; florins, 
P. SO kg.) 


34.50 

37.00 

39..50 

40.50 '(6)40.25 41.12 

42.87 

45.56 

52.45 

Kempten (6) ; (Pfennige per half kg.) ; 

Softcheese, green (30 % butterfet) ...... 

Emmenthal ftom the AUgfln (whole milk cheese) 
zst quahty . . . 

21% 

21% 

21% 

21% 

23% 

23 1 24 % 

28 

27 

36 

08% 

98% 

«8%; 

98% 

98% 

C8%: (7)100 

17)112 

(7) 97 

i(7)107 

London (c) (shlUings per cwt.) : 

English Cheddar .............. 

106/- 

106/- 

106/- 

108^ 

106/- 

104/- 1 118/6 

138/- 

103/4 

1 

1 121/9 

Canadian ^ • 

80/- 

80/8 

80/5 ! 

81/- 

81/6 

81/6 1 104/- 

118/4 

93/11 

107/8 

New Zenland . . . . . . . . . . . • . • • 

56/6 

! 67/- 

69/- , 

6L- 

62/- 

61/9 1 81/9 

93/1 

82/2 

95/6 

Liverpool (^) : Engl. Cheiriiire, ungraded (sh. p. cwt.) 

100/4 

i 106/- 

! 

114/4 j 

114/4 

119/- 

116/6 i 87/6 

108/6 

96/5 

111/9 


ntkea. t&i WtdsetdAy fitICM, ^ [c] A^mgt !>rtce8 Jttv imeks ending on ineceding Wednesday. 
lyiSiffS rtWi'B iw ifeSSiM iMv ^moCitieoii tite aimttid averages on tlie aioath^, ^ (2) oaring to Good Ftiday, 
■Mi^nW «iSoS^ S»Vt 13; 14.30.-- (4) 6:0. 5.15 ; Mai^ 13- 

Ib^ndci^r: w : Bod^iavea. (6) Mtfcb, 13 : ^©•SO' ^ ly) Ayetage price for all qualitie*. 



QUARTERLY REVIEW OF PRICES (i) 


Average 


Groups 

Countries and products i III 


I 

X-XIl 

MU 

I-III ! 

Agricultural 
year (2) 

i 

: X93> 

1931 

1931 

*930 

1930 

19*9 : 

1929-30 j 1928>29 


Germany (Prices in Reichsmarks per quintal). 


A I 


A II 


B I 


B II 


Wheat (Berlin) 

Rye (Berlin) 

Barley, feeding (Berlin) 

Oats (Berlin) 

Potatoes (Berlin) 

Milk, fresh (Berlin) 

Butter (Hamburg) 

Cheese, Emmental varietv (Kempten) .... 

Beef (Berlin) (3) 

j Veal (Berlin) (3) 

Pork (Berlin) (3) 


Basic slag (Aachen) (4) 

Superphosphate of lime 18 % 

Potash salts 18-22 % (4) 

Sulphate of Ammonia (4) 

; Nitrate of lime (B.A.S.F.) (4) 

I Wheat bran (Hamburg) 

I Wnsecd cake (Hamburg) 

Coconut cake (Hamburg) 

I Rapesced cjike (Hamburg) . . 

1 Groundnut cake (Hamburg) 

I Crushed soya extraction residue (Hamburg). 


28.66 

17.92 

21.21 

ir>.77 

2.8S 

18.22 

286.62 

197 

94.84 


114.24 


98.74 


i 12.08 

1 15.54 
i 14.50 

I n.q. 

i ‘13.50 
I 15.04 


1 


27.42 i 
15.79 
J9.77 
14.3.5 

2.70 

18.42 
309.24 
197 

99.60 
101.60 

101.60 


25.82 i 

J i 

j 24.14 j 

15.58 

j 15.15 ! 

19.25 

17.91» 1 

14.22 

1 14.52 ! 

2.60 

i 2.66 ; 

17.79 

17.68 ! 

282.54 

1 290.09 ; 

197 

■ 182 ; 

109.60 

111.60 1 

1 15.20 

! 143.33 : 

114.40 

! 121.07 ' 


24.00 I 21.58 'i 

15.60 i 20.62 1 1 
15.07 i 19.68 I i 
13.27 i 20.21 !' 
4.12 : 5.48 li 

15.00 1 17.33 " 

324.97 I 369.40 
204 212 

112.80; 111.70 
137.26 i 132.00 
152.50 150.20 


25.00 ! 21.80 

17.27 I 21.00 
17.43 j 19.97 
15.77 20.51 

S.ftl ; 5.14 

16.89 : 18.49 

330.08 363.62 

205 221 

114.84 114.20 

;! 143.02 I 187.<K) 
l! 154.09 ; 148.20 


0.32 i 

0.32 

! 0.32 : 

6.62 ; 

6.44 ! 

i 6.48 1 

0.152 

0.1.52 

i 0.152 

0.86 ; 

0.84 ; 

0.82 ' 



0.99 i 

16.44 1 

’9.’22 ! 

8.14 ; 

15.52 1 

15.82 1 

1.5.39 ; 

12.84 ! 

12.64 I 

12.70 ; 
8.57 1 

n.q. ) 

9,70 1 

12.00 ; 

11.86 ! 

11.83 1 

13.78 

13.22 |J 

! 12.85 i 


0,32 ' 

0.32 

0.31 

0.30 

6.65 i 

6.29 

6.51 ! 

6.16 

0.152 

0.152 

0.152 

0.152 

O.iM) : 

0.95 , 

(K86 i 

0.92 

1.06 : 

1.13 ; 

1.05 ! 

1.13 

8.02 I 

13.94 i 

9.33 ; 

13.66 

19.08 

24.94 ; 

i 21.08 ; 

23.80 

14.82 : 

20.82 

j 16.94 i 

21.16 

14.22 1 

2()..’j8 

i 15.59 ; 

19.36 

15.20 1 

22.94 ; 

17.55 ; 

22.18 

14.26 1 

22..54 i 

16.59 . 

21.22 


Denmark (Prices in Danish crowns per quintal). 


A I 

A II 


B I 

B II 


j Wheat (Copcuhiigeu) 

i Rye (Copenhagen) 

i Barley (Copcnluigen) 

! Oats (Copenhagen) 

i Butter (Copenhagen) 

i Eggs 

I Pork (3) 


I Superphosphate 18 % 

j Potash sails 40 % 

I Sulphate of ammonia 

I Nitrate of lime, Norwegian 

I Maize, Plate (Copenhagen) 

i Wheat bran (Copenhagen) 

: Cotton seed cake (Copenhagen) 

i Sunflower seed cake (Copenhagen) 

j Groundnut cake (Copenhagen) 

j Crushed soya extraction residue (Copenhagen) 


j 


. 10.67 

! 10.17 

10.37 

I 11.12 

15.20 

17.04 

16.08 

16.74 

: n.q. 

:n. 7.1)0 

n. q. 

; n.q. 

11.62 

16.93 

12.80 

16.48 

10.58 

: 10.25 

10.37 

i 10.90 

13.21 

16.60 

14.13 

10.69 

11.67 

: 10.92 

11. (H) 

i 10.83 

11.28 

16.94 

18.69 

17.82 

222 

243 

220 

i 231 

279 

314 

280 

311 

: 94 

; IJ3 

135 

176 

133 

159 

149, 

159 

i 86 

; ^ 

88 

! i 

157 

160 

155’ 

158 

5.95 

5.95 

5.90 

5.79 ' 

6.40 

6.01 

1 6.22 

5.99 

12.95 

; 12.95 

; 12.95 

12.71 

18.80 

13.30 

j 13.05 

13.44 

i 17.65 

. 17.65 i 

i 17.45 

16.88 1 

19.10 

20.10 

i 18.55 

20.10 

’ 16.85 

I 16.85 ; 

; 16.75 

16.10 : 

16.96 

15.50 

1 16.47 j 

15.60 

8.27 

: 7.60 j 

i 7.32 

9.43 i 

12.05 

18.44 j 

i 13.47 

17.41 

9.70 

1 9.10 I 

8.87 

8.46 ' 

10.50 

15,85 ' 

i 11.49 

15.05 

14.32 

; 13.86 

i 14.17 

14.49 1 

17.91 

22.12 j 

i 18.96 i 

22.06 

; 11.80 

! 12.17 ; 

; 13.10 

13.11 i 

14.35 

21.78 ' 

1 15.96 i 

2L14 

, 13.00 

' 12.07 i 

11.97 

12.3jQ : 

16.46 

22.32 ! 

1 17.27 i 

21.87 

; 14.07 

p 13.50 ! 

12.55 

12.69 ; 

14.28 

20.04 j 

j 16.00 1 

10.67 


^ (i) ftach quartet a list will be published lor several countries of prices of products of the soil (A I) and of livestock (A II) 
ibid by the farmer^ as well as of fertUiseii (B I), and ot concentrated feeding tivdh ior livestock (fi II) Might by the fw Wff . 

. In the eaae where the market is.not indicated, the price is the average one for the country. llie prices paid to Umm 
for sugar beet «re generally fixed onee for the year and therefore ate not inserted In these tat^ 

2) July to June. — (3) tivc weight — (4} Prices per unit per quintal. 



s 


2^5 — 


■ 

j 



Average 

. i 


Agricultural 

Groups 

CbtTNTRIBS Atm PRODUerS j III | If 

I 

X-XII 1 Mil 

Mil 

year 

1 

1 »93i ; 1931 

>931 

1930 I 1930 

1929 

1939-30 1928-29 


Prance (Prices in francs per quintal). 




A 1 i Wheat (Paris) 

I Rye (Paris) (i) 

Barley (Paris) (i) 

I Oats (Paris) 

: Wine, red (southern markets) (2} 

A II Beef (Paris) (i) (3) 

Pork (Paris) (i) (4) 

i Mutton (Paris) (ij (3) 


B 11 


: Basic sktg. iS % (I,orraine) 

; Superphosphate 14 % (North and East) . 

Sylvinite, minimum 12 % 

Nitrate of soda (Dtmkirk) 

vSulplrate of ammonia 20.4 % 

Ivinseed cake (North) (i) 

Coconut cake (Marseilles) (i) 

Groundnut cake (Marseilles) (i) 


Wheat 

Barley 

. Oats 

Potatoes (liondou' . . 
Butter (London) . . 

' Cheese, Cheddar (l,on 
Beef (lyondon) (3) . , 
Mutton (London) (3} . 


Basic slag 14 % (I/)ndon) .... 
Superphosphate, 16 % (l/)ndon) . 

; Kalnit 14 % (X«ondon) 

Nitrate of soda, 15 y, % (London) 
Sulphate of ammonia 20.6 % (London) 

, Bran, Britbh (London) 

: Bran, middlings, imported (London) 

; Linseed cake, EngUsh (London) . . 

. Cottonseed cake (London) .... 

> Coconut coke (London) 

; Palm kernel cake (I^verpool) . . . 


i 181.25 

176.75 

173.10 ; 166.00 

133.20 

157.70 

130.70 

155.96 

n.q. 

n. q. 

n.q. ■;! n.q. 

n. 76.35 

,11.130.00 

n. 87.70 n. 130.00 

n. 82.00 

n. 83.75 

84.80 jin. 7.3.80 

n. 80.55 

11.140.10 

92.50 

134.86 

79.85 

79.75 

74.75 !] 74.00 

72.75 

125,30 

90.22 

130.70 


16.6 

156 :! 172 

70 

143 

80 

154 

: 984* 

1.042 

l.lOO iil.078 

870 

815 

016 

790 

.501 

602 

648 || 605 

' 889 

743 

851 

761 

i 1,403 

1,616 

1,.658 ,!l..621 

Ij- 

:i,.60() 

1,300 

1,452 

1,325 

25.20 

25.20 

2.6.20 ,| 2.6.20 

, 26.10 

, 25.20 

25.05 

24.10 

30,40 

:«).40 

30.40 li 31.40 

31.75 

30.00 

31.61 

29.16 

: 10.60 

10,60 

10.60 ' 10.60 

10.06 

10.05 

10.80 

10.96 

112.CM) 

111. .60 

... I08.(M) 

118.16 

127.00 

115.71 

124.83 

1 16.60 

11.6..60 

... , 111.50 

120.30 

126.(K) 

118.85 

122.81 

107 

107 

07 

120 

151 i 

129 

145 

70 

66 

70 

06 

126 

102 

120 

■ 82 

80 

... 1 01 

no 

148 i 

116 , 

146 

: Prices in shillings and pence per cwt 




pounds sterling, etc. per long ton). 




• 5/1 

r /_ 

5 /0 6 '10 

0/4 

0/11 ; 

9/8 

10/- 

^ 5/0 

5/6 

5/6 5;8 

6/10 

0/7 ij 

7/8 : 

9/10 

6/3 

' 6/10 

6/- 

6- ; 6/1 

8/6 

10/3 !| 

7/6 

10/2 

6/IOVi 

7/1 »/, 16/11 

3/5 

5/0 

4/- 

5/10 

144/8 

141 '2 

135/4 i 144/7 

95 ;- : 06/2 

180/,6 

204/6 
130/- 'I 

177/4 

205/4 

104/- 

07/ 

113/3 

109/1 

135/10 

• 77/- 

7’>fn 

76/5 74/11 

86/6 

Hl,/2 ;i 

82/10 

80/6 

06/10 

101 /6 

100/11 !!107/4 

1 1 1 - 

107/0 ij 

109/8 

107/4 

i 00/2 

103/10 

108/6 i 112,0 

135/4 

H)7/n j 

120/2 

103/10 

i 2 - - 0 

2- 3- 0 

2- 3- o', 2- 3- 0 

2 - 3- 0 

!i 

2- 2- 0 2- 3- 1 

2- 5-0 

3- 1- 0 

3- 1- 0 

3- 6- 0 3- 6 - n 

3 - 6 - 0 

3- 6- 0 

3- 6- 0 

3- 3-0 


I 3- 3~ 0 3 - 3- 0 3- 0 


ruv 0 - Oi lt> 0- 0 

• 0-H>- l»: Oi 

! ;V- 3- Oi 4-12- 0 
i 4- 6- O' 4- 3- 3 
$4-11- 3. 0-10- 0 
: .v 8- o; .5- 0- 6 
I n. q. : n, q. : 
i n. q. • n. i , 


0-18- 0 
0 - 8 - 0 
5 - 1 - 0 
4 -10- 0. 
0 - $>- 0 
1-14- 0. 
11. q. ! 
n.q. j 


3- I- 3- 3- 0 3 2- ()! 3- 1- 2 3- 0-0 

0-12-0 10- 1- (VIO -10- 0 0-18- 4 10- 9-0 
$4- 3- 0 10- 1- 0 10-12- O' 0-18- 4 30- 0-0 

4- J8- 8 8- 0, 7 10 Of 6-13-10 7-10-0 

4-12- 6 5- 0- 8 7-14- 0 5-12- I 7-16-0 

O-IO- 7 12-14- 4 13-17- 0 :12-10- 5 13-13-0 
4- 7- 6i 0 - 3- 8 7-10- 0 fHl- 7 7-lfr-O 

n. q. ;n. 10-3-0 1 1- 5- 0 jK)- 8- 8 11- 2-0 

.5- 7- 5 8 - 3- 0 0-16- 0,; 8- 8- 4 9-12-0 


A I 


Italy (Prices in lire per quintal). 


i 

i Wheat, soft (Milan) 

104.25 

107.85 

104.20 

110.80 

133.10 

136.40 

1 Wheat, hard (Falermol 

136 

132 

122 

131 

145.30 

145.15 

1 Oats (Milan) . . . 

1 Maixe (Milan) 

73;50 

73.60 

73.60 

76.00 

82.80 

109.20 

60.00 

49.60 

48.70 

64.25 

73.65 

106.85 

1 Rice (Mllatt)' ' 

tlL26 i 

j 110.00 

107.70 

119.66 

173.16 

195.25 

1 Hemp, fibre (x) . . . . . j 


176 

215 

i 

398 

i 627 

I Olive oil (Milan) • ' * 1 

oio I 

I 610 

612 

627 i 

514 

I 798 

j Wine, ordinary, il" to 13 * (Bari) (x) 1 

i 107 j 

in 

115 

121 j 

128 

1 52 

i 


1.31.45 

141 


67.3 

186 


131.18 

143 


82.18 104.60 

77.86 105.00 

181.22 187.04 

461 524 


816 

160 


(X) New series. — (a) Priw per llectoUtre. — (3) Dead weight. — (4) Live weight. 




s 


— 246 — 




Average 









Agricttlttttal 

Gxtjups 

COUNIRIES AND PRODUCIS 

in 

II 

I 

X-XU 

l-III 

I-III 



' 

1931 

1931 

1931 

1930 

*930 

1929 

1929-30 

ipaS'tg 



Italy (continued) 






A II 

Cheese Reggiano (Milan) 

1,112 

1,100 

1,100 

1,067 

1,183 

1,043 

i,ii» 

1,186 


Eggs, fresh (Milan) (i) 

4.15 

4.75 

0.13 

7.73 

6.33 

8.16 

6.26 

7.46 


Beef (Milan) ( 2 ) 

360 

387 

396 

484 

470 

489 

480 

478 


Pork (Milan) (a) 

405 

410 

428 

474. 

633 

724 

687 

722 

B Z 

Basic slag 16-30 % (Chiasso) ( 3 ) 

1.86 

1.35 

1,37 

1.87 

1.42 

1.60 

■ 

1.43 

1.46 


Superphosphate, mineral, 15-17 % (Genoa) ( 3 ) 

1.17 

1.17 

1.25 

1.30 

1.30 

1.30 

1.30 

1,30 


Chloride of potassium (Genoa) 

78.00 

78.00 

79.25 

80.50 

84.00 

83.00 

88.52 

83.00 


Sulphate of ^monla (Genoa) . 

77.25 

79.00 

79.90 

.86.75 

93.04 

95.96 

91.27 

96.76 


Copper sulphate (Genoa) 

174 

176 

179 

187 

282 

25.3 

223 

228 

B 11 

Wheat brail (Genoa) 

41 

43 

4.5 

45 

58 

75 

58 

72 


Rice bran (Milan) 

37 

35 

32 

36 

57 

72 

57 

72 


l^inaeed cake (Milan) 

64 

63 

60 

66 

104 

no 

99 

105 


Groundnut cake (Milan) 

52 

52 

.50 

55 

79 

95 

82 

96 


Rapeseed cake (Milan) 

32 

32 

32 

36 

69 

78 

66 

74 


Netherlands (Prices in guilders per quintal). 




A I 

Wheat (Groningen) 

6.08 

5.35 

6.18 

6.26 

8.50 

J0.05 

9.60 

10.50 


Rye (Groningen) 

3.00 

3.82 

4.31 

4.50 

(>.60 

9,76 

6.72 

10.00 


Barley (Groningen) 

4.69 

4.50 

4.69 

4.59 

6.72 

9.92 

7.93 

10.25 


Oats (Groningen) 

4.50 

4.52 

4.83 

5.23 

5.03 

9.22 

6.16 

9.75 


Peas (Rotterdam) 

8.75 

8.12 

8.00 

10.02 

9.60 

17.22 

12.02 

18.81 


Flax, fibre (Rotterdam) 

62 

61 

60 

in. 67 

96 

180 

i 100 

125 


Potatoes (Amsterdam) ( 4 ) 

6.15 

5,50 

4.60 

3,98 

2,28 

4.32 

2.64 

3.50 

A II 

Butter (Maastricht) 

156 

168 

162 

163 

196 

218 

1 194 

212 


Cheese, Gouda 45 % (Bodegraven) 

80.50 

80.00 

77.60 

88.60 

99.97 

109.00 

100.84 

106.94 


Cheese, Edam 40 % (Alkmaar) 

71.00 

68.38 

65.74 

i 77.63 

88.40 

! 98.24 

I 90.99 i 95.56 


Eggs (Roermond) ( 5 ) 

* 4.95 

6.25 

6.55 

! 8.57 

6.52 

8.77 

i 7.22 

8.12 


Bwf (Rotterdam) ( 6 ) 

93 

92 

07 

i 103 

105 

100 

j 10.5 

100 


Pork (Rotterdam) ( 2 ) 

4 . 

44 

47 

64 

77 

74 

79 

77 

B I 

BaSic slag ( 3 ) 

0.144 

0,149 

0. 1.5.3 

i 0.153 

0.162 

1 0.1 7(i 

1 O.I 62 ! 0.150 


Superphosphate 17 % 

2.55 

2.60 

2.65 

i 2.79 

3.24 

i 3.39 1 

3.15 

3.04 


K^nite 13 ) 

0.154 

0.154 

0.154 

0.152 

0.153 

i a 152 

0 , 150 : 0.148 


Nitrate of soda 

10.66 

10.53 

n. 10.40 

in. 10.40 

10.78 

! 11.78 

10.59 

11.62 


Sulphate of ammonia 20 % 

9.35 

’9.25 

9.45 

in. 9.75 

10.27 

i 11.31 I 

10.06 

11.08 

B H 1 

Maize 

5.06 

4.3S 

4.29 

! 5.00 

7.23 

1 11.66 1 

8.64 

11.00 


Einseed cake, Dutch 

10.10 

9.80 

8.7.5 

! 8,90 

10.87 

! 14.41 I 

12.24 

13.90 


Qjconut cake 

8.00 

' 7.80 

7.45 

i 7.40 

9.29 

1 12.6.3 1 

10.05 

12.47 


Groundnut cake 

7.50 

6.95 

6.75 

i 7.08 

i 

9.94 

1 13.87 

10.95 

18.68 


Poland (Prices in zlotys per quintal). 

/ 




A I 

Wheat (Warsaw) 

27.22 

23.46 

24.95 

i 27.65 ! 36.87 

46.78 

40.89 

48.45- 


Rye (Warsaw) 

20.87 

18.17 

18.65 

19.01 

20.62 

36.05 

22.72 

36.29 


Barley (Warsaw) 

23.75 

24,68 

25.50 

25.29 

25,40 

35.20 

26.88 

88.08 


Oats (W'arsaw') 

2 .S .21 

20.80 

22.76 

22.01 

19.84 

34.20 

21.95 

87.21 

A II ! 

Butter (Warsaw) 

538 

546 

4B5 

526 

608 

706 

690 

692 


Beef (Warsaw) (a) . . , ' 

90 

96 

104 

113 

181 

142 

131 

147 


Pork (Warsaw) ( 2 ) 

129 

134 

127 

167 

233 

215 

288 

226 


Eggs (Warsaw) ( 7 ) 

172 

197 

278 

292 

214 

380 

235 

279 

1 

.B 1 

Superphosphate ( 3 ) 

0.82 

' I 

0.82 1 0.82 

0.64 

0.90 

. 0.90 

0.09 

0B8 


Potash wilts 25 % 

13.75 

18.7fr 

f 13.75 

18.75 

13.76 

11.26 

18.76 

11.83 


Sulphate of ammonia 

25.00 

25.00 

25.00 

26.00 

25.00 

26,00 

25.00 

26.50 

B II 

Wheat bran (Warsaw) 

n. 18.00 

14.26 :n. 14.83 

13.88 

14.75 

27.68 

16.64 

me 


Rjre bran (Warsaw) . 

u. 16.60 

11.87 ! 11.76 

10.63 

11.07 

“26.00 

13.84 

25.53 


Etoseed cake (Warsaw) 

n. 31.50 

28.50 

n. 31.60 

29.60 

86.71 

49.40 

39.86 

50B2 


Rapeseed cake (Warsaw) 

n. 1933 

■ 18,75 

tt. 20.00 

20.83 

27.42 

89,70 

i 

29.85 

40,88 


(I) Dozen. — (a) Uve weight, — (3) Price* for unit per quintal. — {4) Hectolitfe. — (5) too eggs. — (6) D^ ivdght 
<7) Box of ,1440 eggs. 



Average 


Gttrapa 

Countries and PRODurrs 

1 “ 

1 193* 

n 

I9SX 

I 

1931 

XXII 

1930 

i-m 

X930 

Mil 

19 x 9 

! Agricultural 
year 

i 929 *jo 1928-29 

1 


Sweden (Prices in Swedish crowns per quintal) 





Wheat 

1 20.00 

19.85 

i9.6r> 

1 18.95 

18.02 

19..36 

1 18.31 

19.24 

A I 

Rye 

1 17.00 

16.85 

15.65 

1 16.95 

13.91 

18.W 1 ' 14.92 

19.36 


Barley 

, 11.81 

11.44 

11.28 

' 11.60 

12.24 

1606 

13.40 

16.61 


Oats 

1 10.37 

9.77 

9.56 

' 9.03 

9.76 

14.56 

10.88 

15.26 


Beef (GSteborg) (i) 

i 46 

48 

5,3 

j .'>0 

55 

53 

66 

68 


Pork (Gdteborgj ( 1 ) 

53 

50 

58 

1 68 

106 

99 

108 

lOG 


Butter (Malmd) 

! 204 

225 

203 

1 214 

2 f>l 

204 

262 

292 


Eggs (Stockholm) 

101 

no 

134 

232 

138 

160 

. 151 

165 


Superphosphate, 20 % 

■ i 

7.78 1 7.78 

7.78 

! 7.48 

7.80 

7.90 

1 7.86 

7.93 


Potash salts, 20 % 

• 7 . 9 :. 

7.95 

7.95 

I 7.87 

8.10 

8.40 

1 8.25 

8.66 


Giilisaltpetcr 

1 19.04 

19.04 

19.04 

18.17 

19.04 

19.85 

1 1938 

2<J.’26 


Calcium cyonamlde 

1 18.10 

18.10 

18.10 

, n. q. 

18.10 

18.90 

1 18.40 

19.70 


Maize: La Plata 

9.13 

8.72 

8.95 

' 10.08 

13.00 

19.20 

1 14.73 

18.39 


Wheat bran 

1 10.39 

10.14 

9.51 

I 8.65 

0.92 

. 14.88 

1 11.12 

UB 2 


Groundnut cake 

i 13.68 

13.23 

13.20 

1 13.18 

17.12 

22.89 

1 18.42 

22.80 


Cottonseed cake . . . . 

, 12.62 

12.33 

12.33 

1 12.47 

16.01 

20..59 

16.98 

20.69 


Sovu meal 

I 14.51 

14 09 

13.70 

13.62 

15.71 

22.12 

' 17.87 

1 

21.14 


CZECH< 6 LOVAXIA 

(Prices in Czech, crowns per quintal). 




A X 

Wheat . . . 

148 

1 146 

141 

133 

171 

184 

' 172 

191 


Rye 

107 

101 

96 

89 

113 

170 

121 

178 


Barley 

' 146 

143 

135 

120 

125 

171 

188 

175 


Outs 

119 

12L 

103 

100 

106 

171 

117 

172 


Rdible potatoes .... 

37 

34 

34 

28 

35 

44 

, 37 

66 


Hops 

385 

796 

796 

1,021 

1,673 

3,2:31 

' 1,496 

3,4t)l 

A It 

Butter 

2,2.')0 

'2,0.50 

2.450 

2,033 

2,117 

2.4.S.3 

2,160 

2,473 


Fresh eggs ( 2 ) 

1,003 

1,104 

1,440 

],.H50 

1,136 

1,750 

1,126 

1,806 


' Beef ( 3 ) 

950 

987 

1,000 

,1,047 

1,142 

1,060 

1,166 

1,060 


Veal ( 3 ) 

m 

1,000 

987 

'1,068 

1,233 

976 

] 1,219 

1,012 


1 Pork ( 1 ) 

850 

962 

900 

|l,087 

1,404 

1,108 

1 ' 1,445 

1 

1,247 

B I 

Basic slag, 15 % . 


... 


! 

1 

40.35 

89.06, 

, 40.93 

,38.31 


Superphaspkatc, 16 to 18 % . . 



... ... 

57.80 

60.35 

58.37 

69.07 


Kaltiite, 14 % 





23.90 

23.90 

23 62 

23 40 


Chile ssUpeter 





170.60 

180.20 

169.46 

178.86 


Sulphate of ammonia, ao ^ % . 


. 


1 

149.00 

167.88 

140.04 

163.29 

B II 

Maize 

m 

64 

69 

78 

107 

166 , 

120 

167 


Wheat bran (Prague] . . < 

86 

u 81 

75 

69 

76 

129 

86 

130 


Rye bran (Prague) 

86 

n 80 

75 

62 

68 

129 

83 

130 


Crushed soya (Prague) 

1 129 

n. q 

n. q. 

128 

142 

192 1 

164 

100 


Rapeseed cake (Pr^e) 

95 

n. 91 

90 

91 

114 


147 , 

176 


Linseed cake (Prague) 

134 

ISO 

130 

130 

149 

200 i 

' 182 

109 


Groundnut cake (Prague) 

; 117 

112 

112 

117 

145 

202 

' 174 

202 


(i) Live weight. — (*) 1440 egjr*. •— (si weigfht. 
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THE PRICES OF ACRlCULTURAL PRODUCTS 
DURING THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1931 


In the following pages the index-numbers of prices of agricultural products and 
other price indices of interest to the fanner are given as published in the different countries. 
The indices collected together have been obtained according to different methods and 
criteria in the various countries A detailed account of the items included in 
each series and the system of construction of the index-munbers may be found in the 
volume published especially for this purpose by the Institute, entitled « Index-numbers 
of prices of agricultural products and other price indices of interest to the farmer • 
We refer the reader to this volume for an exact mterpretation of the significance of 
the different series of data 

Owing to the substantial divergence which often exists in the value and signif- 
icance of the indices avaible, much care is advisable in their utilization from an inter- 
national point of view For this reason it has been considered opportune to reproduce 
all the data in their original form only, without attempting to formally unite them 
The latter process, by a comparison of often heterogeneous data, might easily lead to 
the drawing of erroneous relations and conclusions. 

In any case, now that most of the index-numbers for March are available, a 
table is given below, corresponding to that published in the Bulletms for July, 
October and January and containing the quarterly indices. 


General index-numbers of prices of agricultural products, 
(Ba»e * the first quarter of 1929 « loi) 


• 


1939 



1930 


1931 


ist 

2 nd 1 

1 3 rd 

1 4th 

I8t 

and 

1 3 rd , 

4th 1 

xst 

COUVXWFS j 

Quarter | 

Quarter 

Quarter 

Quarter 

Quarter j 

Quarter 

1 Quitter 1 

Quarter ^ 

Quarter 

Germany 

England and 

100 0 

94 8 

996 

1 

1 968 

871 

j 88.2 

1 864 

^ 881 i 

1 799 

Wales 

100 0 

1 90 1 

102 8 i 

993 1 

1 1000 

981 

951 

1 889 

87.5 

Estonia , 

, 100 0 

924 

93 8 j 

89 4 : 

1 80.0 

71 1 

698 

649 

640 

Finland ' 

' 100 0 

903 

90 7 1 

1 879 i 

82 2 

, 776 

766 1 

1 60.2 

002 

Hungary 

100 0 1 

! 926 

79 9 j 

t 78 9 1 

1 687 

' 61 9 

61.9 

' 69 7 

60.4 

Italy 1 

100 0 

1 963 

00.2 

882 , 

, 82 3 

773 

76 4 1 

1 696 

1 63.7 

Netherlands 

101)0 

907 

1014 1 

t 071 1 

1 693 

846 

864 

1 78.9 

77.1 

Poland 

100 0 

947 

920 1 

1 898 j 

1 78 4 

76 8 

76 0 

1 70.9 


Argentina 

1(H) 0 j 

1 92 6 : 

1019 

98.2 1 

89 6 

882 

88 1 

664 

60.1 

United States 

100 0 1 

1 966 

1001 

1061 

' 99.7 

92.6 

78.3 

68.6 

61.9 

Bureau of Agri- 1 
cultural E(^n 

! 1 









omics 

Unit Stat Bu 

1000 

1000 

108 7 

1007 1 

966 

919 

809 

1 i 

760 

67.6 

reau of Uatxir 

1000 I 

97 6 

100 9 

964 

* 02.3 

87.8 

79.6 j 

74.6 

67.8 

New Zealand 

1 100 0 1 

! 1 

07n 

964 

I 

87,1 

80.6 

774 

76.8 1 

64.1 

57.4 


The gravity of the fall in prices of agricultural products, which was already in- 
dicated by the indices for the last quarter of 1930, appears to be still greater according 
to the indices for the first quarter of 1931 The latter, in fact, are lower than those 
previous^ recorded m all countries except Hungary and Finland, and have fallen par- 
ticularly in Italy, Argentina, Canada, the United States and New 2 ealanid 





' 
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INDEX-NUMBERS OP PRICES OP AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
AND OP COMMODITIES BOUGHT BY THE PARMER * 


ComMTKXBS 

! 

Match, j 

Pebr. 

Jan. 

Dct\ 

Nov. 1 

Oct. 

M»rch. 

' March. 

Vear 

AND 

CM8SmCATX<»7 

1931 

1 

1931 

193* 

*930 

1930 

1 

1930 

1930 

1 19-J9 

1930 (*) 

1949 

Germany 

(Statistisclies Reichaamt) 

1913 » 100. 

Foodstuflis of vegetable origin . 

1 

1 

121.0 1 

114.1 

m.6 

111.3 

1 

1 

110.9 

108il 

109.0 

1 

^ 1 

1 

1 133.0 

116.3 

]2a8 

lyivistock 

86.7 

90.6 

97.5 

104.4 

108.2 

104.7 

1 15.8 

123.4 

1124 

126.6 

Uvfstock products ... 

na.o 1 

119.9 

119.4 

126.6 

181.3 

127.5 

117.7 

142.4 

121.7 

142.1 

Feeding stuffs 

102.7 

93.0 

90.9 

911 

87.9 

87.2 

85.8 

142.2 

93 2 

126.0 

Total A£ftcuUtifsi products . . ... 

106.7 

105.9 

106.7 

110.4 

112.0 

109.3 

H0.0 

1.33.7 

113.1 

1S8.2 

Fertilisers .... 

H2.7 

83.1 

82.3 

80.5 

, 804 

804 

, 86.1 

87..5 

82.4 

84.6 

Agricultural dead stuck. ... 

1:12.4 

133.3 

1.34.9 

136.0 

137.4 

1 

138 6 

' 140.8 

1 141.4 

130.4 

141.8 

Genet al tndex-numbet 

iia.o 

114.0 

115.2 

117.8 

120.1 

120.2 

126.4 

[ 139.6 

124.6 

137.2 

England and Waies 
(Ministry of Agriculture) 

Average of corrMponding months 

1911-13 ■=» TOO. 

Agricultural products . . 

128 

120 

130 

126 

129 

129 

1 

' 

1 

139 

, 

1 

14.3 ^ 

134 " 

144 

Feeding stuffs 

85 

77 

78 

' 81 

' 78 

82 

lOl 

1.50 

95 

189 

Fertilisers 

KK, 1 

100 

102 

101 

100 

99 

102 

toi 

101 

100 

General indee-numter { 2 ). 

1 

100.6 

1008 

102.2 

104.2 

100.4 

J2I.2 

141.8 

1131 

136.3 

Argentina 

(Banco dc la Nacidn argentina) 

1926 u too. 

Cereals and linseed . ... 

1 

.53.2 

64.5 

1 

> 5.36 

1 660 

69.8 ' 

70.7 ' 

91.0 

1 

, 99.0 

82.3 1 

100.4 

Meat 

94.2 > 

94.6 

1 91.0 

I 90.5 

99.8 

109 6 

112.8 

' 113.9 

110.9 

113.6 

Hides and skins .... . . 

1 70.1 

700 

' 69.1 

, 66.6 

1 1 

72.3 

, 75.3 

108.7 

71.6 , 

06.0 

Wool 

64.) 

55.2 

' 50.6 

' 61.8 

673 ' 

02 2 

71.9 

1 1 13.1 

67.4 ' 

loas 

Dairy products 

74.3 

72.9 1 

i 687 

68.7 

, 72.6 1 

78.5 

94.9 

105.6 

82.4 I 

105.0 

Forest products 

108.7 

108.7 1 

1 108.7 

I 108.7 

i 106.7 

108.7 , 

106.8 

' 111.4 1 

107.9 

111 .5 

Total agricultural products. ... , 

(W.2 

63.4 

61.7 

1 63.2 

1 

1 67.9 

77.1 

1 92.4 

103.4 

85.5 ' 

102.6 

Canada ^ 

(Intenittl 'Ti&de Branch ' 

of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 1 

1926 -• 100. 1 

1 

Field products (grain, etc.) I 

1 

*4.1 

i 

45.2 

42.7 

1 1 

1 

48.6 1 

, 1 

1 

! 

1 

1 48.7 ^ 

1 

1 

54.7 ' 

1 

1 

1 

78.:i 

( 1 

1 ( 

1 

89 0 j 

70.4 

03.8 

Animals and animal products j 

84.7 

87.0 

92.1 1 

1 98.6 , 

, 06.6 1 

980 

112.5 

n:i.i 

103.1 

112.5 

Total Canadian farm products .... 

59.3 

60.8 

61.2 

62.3 ^ 

66 6 1 

71.2 

, 91.2 

98.0 1 

82.7 

lOOB 

Fertilisers | 

86.5 

80.4 

88.9 

89.2 

89.3 1 

1 

89.2 

83.7 

, 06.3 

88.6 ' 

02.6 

General index-nun^er | 

75.1 j 

76.0 

76.7 { 

77.8 ' 

1 1 

79.8 1 

81.4* 

j 

91.9 

95.6 

66.0 

95.6 

j 

Estonia i 

(Central Burma of Statistics) 

192s «* too. 

‘ummoditles imported 

81 

83 

86 i 

i 83 

i 

! 

88 1 

1 

1 

90 , 

1 

i 

' 83 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

J01.9 1 

83 

04.6 

^nnmodities exported 

68 

66 

64 , 

, OS 

1 72 

72 1 

102 

113.1 ' 

88 

112B 

'» gneultural products imported and exported 

72 

72 

71 

! 70 

1 

1 74 i 

76 1 

' 04 

1 

1091 

1 

84 

106.7 

* For an cxDhiaatlQn of the method of oalcuhtUon at the index mumliefs, reference should be 1 

nadeto the Institute's publiratioti 

‘ndex-numhera of prices of Agricultural products and other Price-indices of interest to 
(0 Moat data for i9$o lufe proYfUowO. - la) CaJetOated by the "Statist'S Kduced 

the Farmer” 

(Kome, X930)* 


to base-year 1913 - 100, 





COCfNTtVBS 

AND 

CLAISiNCAnON 


XlNtiED Stated 

^Bureau of Agricultural Economioi) 
Average 1909-10 to 1913** ♦ " *oo* 

'Cereals 

Pnilts and vegetables 

Heat animate 

Dairy products 

Poultry and poultry products 

Cotton and cottonseed 

fatal agriculiutal products 

Cmmoistits pwekosed by fgrmors (a) . 

Aificullural wants (s) 

UNHED SlATPS 

(Bureau of I^bor) 

1926 -i 100. 

Orains 

Itlvestock and poultry 

Other farm products 

Total farm ptoduds 

Agricultural implements 

Pertilixer materials 

Hteed fertilisers 

Cattle feed 

Nou-agricultural commodum 

Gatural index-number 


Finland 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) 
1926 — xoo. 

Cereals 

Potatoes 

Fodder 


Dairy products 

Total agneultural products . . 

General index-number .... 


Hdngaby 

{Central Bureau of Statistics) 
1913 *» 100. 

Agticullurol and livestock products 
General index-number . . . 


Italy 

(Consiglio Provinciale dell’Economia 
di Milano) 

1913 too 

National agricultural products 
General index-number 


New Zealand i 

(Census and Statistics Office) 

Average 1909-13 «• roo. 

Daitv produce 

Meat 

Wool 

Hides, skins, and tallow 

MisceUaneous . 

Total aerienUural Products. ...... 

(1) Molt data for 1930 are {Bovisiunal. 


March 

1931 

Febr. 

1931 

Jan. - 

1931 

1 

Dec. 

SQ30 

Nov. 

tp30 

74 

76 

77 

80 

80 

109 

109 i 

108 

108 

lU 

106 

106 

112 

112 

118 

101 

101 

107 

117 

124 

92 

79 

110 

127 1 

146 

80 

76 

72 

78 

80 

91 

90 

94 

07 

108 

136 

130 

149 

149 

149 

127 


“* 

129 


69.3 

60.4 

62.4 

64.0 

64.0 

70.7 

09.6 

76.2 

76.8 

77.7 

74.2 

78.7 

76.0 

78.1 

1 86.4 

70.6 

70.1 

73.6 

76.2 

i 79.8 

94.7 

94.7 

94.7 

94.9 

04.9 

808 

81.1 

81.4 

81.4 

! 82.1 

88.3 

89.1 1 

90.4 

90.6 

> 91.1 

821 

71.6 

76.0 

7a2 

88.0 

76.7 

77.1 

78.2 

70.4 

80.9 

74.5 

75.6 

77.0 

784 

80.4 

74 

74 

76 

72 

1 71 

73 

68 

68 

69 

61 

70 

62 

69 

68 

1 68 

73 

73 

74 

72 

70 

74 

76 

73 

74 

79 

75 

74 

74 

73 

74 

86 

86 : 

86 

86 ' 

1 

87 

84 

80 ^ 

1 1 

79 

1 

1 

78 

80 

94 

92 


90 

1 

1 

92 

345.90 

848.75 

34?!90 

1 

860.88 

373.77 

356.18 

357.92 

361.86 

86863 

1 

379.03 

1 

104.3 1 

1 

102.9 

988 

102.6 

104.8 

125.4 1 

142.4 

147.0 

160.0 

1 146.6 

60.8 1 

66.7 

62.8 i 

69.8 

70.8 

78.4 1 

96.0 

93.2 j 

122.6 

98.9 

114.0 

122.9 

113.8 

• 129.8 

126.0 

95.1 1 

97.2 

96.7 

101.8 

1 107.4 


(2) Z9XO-X4 «i xoo. — (3) January. 


Oct. 

March 

March 

Yam 

m 

1930 

1929 

(i) 

xpat 

92 

107 

124 

100 

m 

127 

169 

112 

168 

IB6 

128 

151 

160 

184 

1^ 

125 

126 

144 

123 


129 

115 

144 

126 

11^ 

76 

118 

165 

102 


106 

120 

140 

117 

SI 

149 

158 

1.56 

m 

118 

““ 

(3)159 

(S)162 


170 

72.1 

83.5 

982 

78.6 

97.4 

82.4 

09.6 

111.0 

89.2 

106.1 

86.8 

95.2 

107.5 

M.3 

106.6 

82.6 

94.7 

107.1 

83.6 

104.0 

94.9 

95.0 

98.8 

05.1 

97.0 

88.6 

882 

04.7 

86.4 

02.1 

92.9 

948 

96.7 

036 

07.2 

89i6 

103.8 

122 2 

90.3 

121.6 

82.8 

898 

MO 

85B 

04.4 

82.6 

00.8 

97.5 

i 

86.4 

06.6 

68 

81 : 

1 1 

1 107 

76 

i 98 

61 

101 

194 

76 

148 

67 

63 

71 1 

69 

69 

77 

101 1 

1 112 1 

1 86 

108 

83 

84 

101 

84 

108 

76 

88 { 

1 108 1 

1 

81 

! 100 

86 

92 

1 

\ 

00 

1 

08 

83 

88 ! 

1 1 
1 1 

1 ^ 

1 "" 


04 

100 i 

1 136 I 

— ' 


390.97 

430.07 

1 

i 

646.80 

1 

413.39 

6oe 

386.60 

436.40 

498.86 

1 

411.04 

1 

480 

ltQ.2 

129.0 

141.9 

im 

X 

143.7 

172.8 

181.1 

161.6 

1 

86.2 

988 

1766 

96.7 

1 

112.1 

178.2 

186.1 

142.1 

j 

114.7 

141.6 

168.8 

120.0 

3 

114.8 

188.1 

168.4 

124.8 

1 
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i COUMTRIBS 

March 

Feb. 

January 

Dec. 

Nov, 

Oct. 

March 

March 

Year 

AND 












f . CtASSmCATION 

1931 

1931 

1931 

1930 

1930 

1930 

vjio 

1 

1929 

1930 (I) 

1929 

Norway 











; (Kgl. Selskap for Norges Vel.) 







i 




Average 1909-14 - 100 . 











Cereals 

104 

104 

102 

99 

101 

109 

! 128 

174 

( 2 ) 166 

( 2 ) 182 

Potatoes 

"^181 

181 

180 

158 

155 

172 

; 120 

138 

( 2 ) 120 

( 2 ) 281 

Pork 

81 

84 

80 

08 

102 

98 

1 127 

161 

( 2 ) 141 

( 2 ) 167 

Other meat 

172 

182 

184 

193 

192 

193 

1 204 

186 

( 2 ) 199 

( 2 ) 188 

Bggs 

124 

101 

107 

146 

179 

161 

! 99 

146 

( 2 ) 185 

(2)150 

Dairy products 

1.36 

138 

11 

150 

158 

168 

; 148 

158 

( 2 ) 101 

( 2 ) 176 

Concentrated feeding stuffs 

108 

103 

107 

111 

115 

118 

1 128 

161 

( 2 ) 148 

( 2 ) 167 

Maise 

83 

81 

80 

9.3 

97 

107 

116 

172 

(2)148 

( 2 ) 164 

Fertilizers 

00 

06 

06 

96 

101 

106 

1 106 

101 

( 2 ) 108 

( 2 ) 104 

Netherlands 











(Directle van den I^dbouw) 

Average 1924-25 to 1928-29 - 100 . 











Products of the soil 

71 

66 

62 

66 

61 

68 

65 . 

80 

( 3 ) 68 

( 3 ) 87 

Animal products 

74 

74 

74 

74 

77 

80 

88 

99 

( 3 ) 96 

( 3 ) 98 

Total agricultural products 

73 

72 

71 

71 

73 

77 

80 

94 

( 3 ) 88 

( 3 ) 96 

Agricultural wages 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

loo 

100 

100 

( 3 ) 100 

( 3 ) 100 

General index-number { 4 ) 



1 71.0 

72.4 

1 74.4 

76.1 1 

i 83 

1 99.6 

79.2 

96.1 

Poland 



1 


• 

j 

j 

i 

1 

i 


(Central Bureau of Sttitistlcs) 



i 

1 








1927 »• 100 . 





i i 

i 

1 

! 




Products of the soil ... * 


45.8 

I 44.3 

40.4 

1 47.6 i 

45.8 

i 52.9 

87.4 

62.2 

78.1 

Products of agricultural industry .... 


59.8 

i 60.3 

! 6.3.0 

66.4 i 

63.1 

i 70.7 

87.3 i 

1 69.9 

80.9 

Total products of plant origin 


1 52.6 

1 61.5 

: 64.6 

50.1 1 

54.0 

! 61.3 

; 87.4 : 

606 

1 76.9 

Animals 


! .58.0 

; 64.9 

I 68.6 

72.7 1 

77.8 

1 80.8 

: 93.6 I 

82.8 

1 98.4 

Dairy products 


i 80.1 

! 83.1 

; 61.9 

[ 97.0 1 

88.2 

i 78.0 

103.4 i 

81.3 

102.9 

Total products of animal origin 


67.7 

i 66.2 

78.2 

84.0 

82.4 

84.9 

! 97.9 1 

81.9 

100.2 

Total agricultural products 


j 58.2 

i 56.9 

63.2 

I 66.2 I 

64.3 

I ;o.i 

91.6 

68.6 

85.7 

Fertilizers 


124.7 

1 124.7 

124.7 

: 124.7 i 

126.2 

130.6 1 

M8.2 ; 

121.7 

126.5 

Industrial products 


84.4 

84.1 

86.9 j 

88.9 

0 (t 6 1 

97.6 

104.7 1 

94.2 

1 

103.3 

Gentral index-number 


72.4 

71.6 ! 

76.2 

78.6 

78.4 1 

! 

85.0 

99.0 : 

82.4 j 

967 

Ydooslavia 






i 





(National Bank 

of the Kingdom of Yugoslavia) 

„ , 1926 roo. 



1 

! 

i 

! 




j 

1 


Products of the soil 

73.3 

73.5 

71.7 

72.6 : 

71.4 ! 

77.3 j 

9 . 5.0 

137.6 

89.8 i 

118.6 

Animal jtfoducts 

77.4 

7ai 

m.o 

86.4 1 

95.1 ! 

93.8 

102.5 

100,0 

96.8 1 

1 

107.2 

Industrial produds . 

80.2 

72.1 

72.8 

76.2 

74.8 ; 

75.4 

83.6 

96.2 

81.8 i 

02.6 

Gentral index-number 

74.8 

74.8 

1 75.7 

78.0 j 

70.2 

80.0 

91.1 

106.6 

86,8 j 

100.6 


(I) Most data for 1930 are proviaionaJ. — (a) Agricultural year April i-Mareh 31. — (3) Agricultural year July i-Juue 30- — 
Cakttlfited ^ the Central Statistical Bureau of the Netherlaods, reduced to the base X923-I929 » xoo. 






MONTHLY CROP REPORT 
AND AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 


The following notes refer to crop conditions quoted in the crop reports and in the tables. — Crop 
condition according to the system of the country: Germany, Austria, Hungary, Luxemburg and Czecho- 
slovakia: I = excellent, 2 «= good, 3 = average, 4 *= bad, 5 = very bad ; France : 100 = excellent, 70 = 
good, 60 ~ fairly good, 50 = average, 30 =» bad ; Lithuania, Poland, Sweden and Switzerland : 5 = excellent, 
4 = good, 3 ~ average, 2 « bad, i = very bad ; Netherlands : 90 *= excellent, 70 == good, 60 = fairly 
good, 50 s» below average ; U. S. S, R. : 5 — good, 4 ~ tibove the average, 3 ~ average, 2 = below average, 
I bad ; United States : 100 =s crop condition which promises a normal yield. — For other countries the 
systetn of the Institute is employed : 100 = crop condition which promises a yield equal to the average of 
he last ten years. 


(For Latest Information see page 305). 


CEREALS 

"I'lie wheat iiiarkel during April and the first half of May has undergone relatively 
slight price fluctuations deterinined principally by the news and forecasts relating a) to 
purcliases on the part of importing countries up to the period of the new crop, purchases 
on which dejKnids the greater or less magnitude of vStoc'ks of old crop remaining available 
in the exjK^rting countries at the beginning of tlie new commercial year ; b) to weather 
conditions, the progress of crops and their prosj^ects in the principal countries. 


* * 

As regards stocks to be carried over into the next seavson, that it is to say, the surplus 
with re.spect to world demaiul in the current season (1 August 1930-31 July 1931). some 
indication of their probable amount at the beginning of next August may be obtained from 
the following factors. 

The surpluses that were available in the cx|x)rting countries on i August 1930 and 
those existing in these countries on 1 April 1931, taking account of exports from i August 
1930 to 31 March 1931, may be estimated as follows : 


Wheat. 




Net Exi)4>rts 



I5xi>ortubk‘ 

1st AURllSt 

Exportable 


surpluses 

1930 

surpluses 


on xst August 

31st Match 

on ist A])ril 


1930 (I) 

1931 

1931 


(million centals). 


United States 

^45 

45 

200 

Canada 

^43 

III 

134 

Argentina 

110 


74 

Australia 


54 

56 


60 

54 

6 

Other countries 

40 

30 

10 


810 

330 

480 


(i) The bases of these estimates were indicated in the Monthly Crop Report for November 1930, 
February 1931 and April 1931. 

Ingl.^St. 
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KxiHrt-tablo 

Net FxiHirts 
ISt AUKUSt 

Uxportablc! 


surpluses 

1930 

surplust^s 


on i.st August 3i8i March 

ou 1st April 


1930 (I) 

J931 

1931 


(milHun bushels). 

ITnited vStates 


75 

330 

Canada 

4«5 

185 

220 

Argentina 

. 185 

60 

125 

xAustralia 

185 

90 

95 

U.S. vS. R 

TOO 

90 

10 

Other countries 

70 

50 

20 


1-350 

550 

800 


The quantities necessary to cover convSuniption in the importing countries were pre- 
viously estimated by the Institute at 510 million centals (850 million bushels), of which 
410 million centals (680 million bushels for Kurope) and 100 jnillion centals (170 million 
bushels) for non-Euro])ean countries (i). 

The imports of European countries during the first eight months of the current sea- 
son compared with the preceding two years have been as follows. 


Net imports of Wheat {including flour in terms of grain). 



First 8 mouths 

Total eercal 

First 8 months 

I'otal cereal 


of cereal vear 

year 

of 

cereal year 

year 


{August r -March 31) 

(August i-July 31) 

(August 1 -March 31) 

(August I -July 31 

CoUNTKni'.vS 











1 T930/31 

1939/30 

1928/29 

1929/30 

1928/29 

i 93 f >/:9 

1929/30 

1928/29 

1929/30 

1928/29 



lUilHou centals 



milliou bushels 


(Jonnanv 

11 


21 


47 

1 11) 

30 

41 

4.S 

78 

Alls iris i 

f) 

0 

(1 

11 

8 

: H 

11 

1) 

ID 

14 

JBclKiiim 

17 

17 

Kb 

25 

25 

i 21) 

28 

27 

42 

42 

Denmark 

•1 

« 

« 

5 

10 

i 7 


10 

8 

10 

listouia, Finland, but via. 

8 

4 

4 

5 

7 

: 5 

0 

7 

D 

11 

France 

IS 

K 

IK 

(1) 7 

32 

' 30 

ID 

30 

9) 11 

53 

Or. Britain and Ireland . 

t)S 

1)2 

85 

133 

131 

’ 104 

154 

142 

222 

218 

Greece** 


1) 

8 

13 

13 

15 

15 

13 

22 

»>>; 

Italy 

.91 

1) 

88 

25 

53 

.51 

15 

55 

42 

88 

Netherlands 

14 

12 

12 

18 

18 

24 i 

20 

21 

30 

1 21) 

Portugal 

0 

1 

.' 3 ) 8 

4 

(2) 4 

1 

*} 

(2) 5 

7 

i(2) 7 

Sweden and Norway. . . 

6 

0 

7 

8 

10 

0 

10 

11 

14 

! 17 

Switzerland 

i s 

(J 

6 

8 

10 

13 

11 

0 

K) 

10 

Czechodovakia 1 

1 s i 

0 

/ 

8 

10 

151 

0 

12 

13 

17 

Totai,s , . . 

i m 1 

‘ 21)8 i 

235 

1 201) 

378 j 

; 388 

; 341 

392 

' 503 

1 028 

Ollier countries : 





j 

i i 

i 




(Sjiain, Malta, Turkey, 





1 

1 

1 




etc.)(z) . 


1 

It 

7 

'7 i 


1 7 

18 

: 11 

j 20 


(i) T)nrin/? tlu* second half .stiason cximrts excctled imijorts. — (2) Fisurcs jiartly estimated. 


From the imports in the first eight months it docvS not seem very probable that Eu- 
rope will fully attain the figure of imjK)rts forecasted aiad for this reason it must be reduced 
to 395 million centals (660 million bushels). Witli the easy absorption of wheat on the 
non-F)uro])ean markets, however, it is very probable that tlie requirements of non-Eu- 
ro]jean countries will exceed the quantity forecasted. Shipments to non-European coun- 
tries in the period i August-31 March amounted to about 70 million centals (120 mil- 

(1) The bases of those estimates were indicated in the Monthly Qrop Report for November 1930. 
February 1931, and Aiml 193T. 
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lion bnsliels) ; at the end of the season they may average about 115 million centals (190 
million bushels). The total figure of world requirementvS for imports remains unchanged. 

From the difference between supplies (810 million centals or T.350 million bushels) 
and requirements (510 million centals or 850 million bushels), it results that on i August 
X931 exportable stocks of grain will amount to about 300 million centals (500 million 
bushels). It may be recalled that the corresi^onding figures for i August were 251 
million centals (419 million bushels) in 1930, 269 million centals (448 million bushels) in 
1929# T52 million centals (254 million bushels) in 1928, 112 million centals (187 million 
bushels) in 1927 and 75 million centals (125 million bushels) in 1926. 

♦ 

* ♦ 

As regards the prospects of the crop in the new season the information available con* 
ceniing areas cultivated to wheat mid crop condition at the beginning of May may be 
summari.sed as follows. 

Areas culiivaied. — For the areas sown to winter wheat, fairly complete data are pos- 
sessed, covering about 90 % of the total area destined to this crop in the world, exclud- 
ing the U. S. S. R, and China. 

In Europe, the slight increase in the areas sown in Germanj^ Poland, Italy and Spain, 
have largely balanced the reductions made in France and Rumania. There wdll be, on 
the whole, a reduction of only about 300.000 acres compared with 1930. In India, there 
has been an increase of about i. 000.000 acres. In the United States, thanks to the very 
favourable course of the .season wdiich reduced winter damage to a minimum, it is anti- 
cipated that the area of winter wheat to be harvested will be about 1,800,000 acres lar- 
ger than that of last year. In Algeria, a decrease of 400,000 acres is reported. In con- 
clusion the data available would seem to indicate an increase of about 2,250,000 acres. 

A yeas cultivated to wintey ivheat 
(tln)usand acres). 



193T 

1930 

Europe (1) 

60,698 

60.953 

United Statc.s 

40.432 

38,608 

India 

31,609 

30,468 

Algeria and Tunisia 

5.278 

5.710 


Total . . . 138,017 

135.739 


Witli regard to spring crops, according to fanners’ intentions to plant, a reduction 
of about 2,860,000 acres is anticipated in the United States and of 2,000,000 acres in 
Canada. 

Important reductions are also forecavSted in the two large exporting countries of the 
southern hemisphere : for Australia, this reduction has been estimated at about 4,700,000 
acres ; for Argentina, on the basis of the recommendations made by the Government to 
farmers, a reduction of 10 % or about 2,000,000 acres may be counted upon, in compar- 
ison with 1930. 

Si Taking into account these different items, the probable areas to be harvested in 
J931 may be roughly estimated as follows : 


(1) Germany, Belgitun, Bulgaria, Spain, Finland, France (mduding spring wheat), Italy (including 
spring wheat), Xithuania, I^uxemtmrg, Poland, Rumania, Caechoslovakla, Vugodavia; these countries 
have about 4/5 of the total wheat area of Europe (excluding the U. S. S. R.). 

♦ — 5 ^ 
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Preliminary estimate of the total areas cultivated to wheat in the world 
(excluding the U. S. S. R.) 

(millibn acres). 


BufO|Xj .... 
Canada .... 
United States . 
India .... 
Argentina . . . 
iVustralia . . . 
Other countries 


Total . 



1931 

1930 

(1) 

72.5 

72.8 


23.0 

24.9 


58.x 

59.2 


31.6 

30.5 


17.8 

19.8 


13-3 

18.0 

(1) 

18.6 

19.0 


234 9 

244.2 


The figures would appear to indicate a reduction in the total area cultivated this 
year of about 10 million acres compared with last year. But they do not include the 
U. S. S. R. In the latter country, according to the five year plan, an increase of about 
15 million acres was planned for this season. The information available indicates that 
there has bt^n an increase in the winter wheat area of 2.5 to 4 million acres. With 
regard to spring sowings, weather conditions until a short time ago have been, how- 
ever, unfavourable to preparatory work and the period remaining for completion of 
sowings is therefore very limited. 

On the whole, therefore, it seems that there may still be a world reduction, but 
hardly an important one, in the area cultivated to wheat. 

Crop condition at the beginning of May. — In Burope winter weather was generally 
very mild but in March and April temp^jratures remained well below the normal, greatly 
delaying growth in many countries and giving rise to frost damage, in some areas. Ac- 
cording to information received by the Institute from different Governments, in most 
Buropean countries crop condition of winter wheat at the beginning of May was less 
favourable than at the same date of last year ; this is notably the case in Poland, Ger- 
many, Belgium, the Netherlands, Austria, Czechoslovakia and Hungary. In several of 
these countries however, an increase in warmth and rains towards the end of April and 
the beginning of May seems to have improved the situation. 

In France, where the crop has suffered greatly from excessive rain, more favourable 
weather conditions during the latter half of March and part of April partially repaired 
the damage, and it appears that average yields may be counted upon. 

In Italy prospects are fairly satisfactory. 

The crop condition of winter cereals is generally good in Rumania and excellent in 
Bulgaria and Yugoslavia. 

It also seems that in the U. S. S. R. the situation of winter crops is considered to be 
satisfactory. 

Spring crops are generally backward in all Buropean countries. 

In the cotuitries of ]^ench North Africa the grow^ of wheat, favoured by rains, has 
been vigorous in tlie regions where this crop is the most important. In Bgypt yields 
are expected to be above the normal and slightly higher than those of last year. 


(x) For certain countries of Europe and for most of the "Othercountries”, in the absence of later 
data, the figures of area cultivated in 1930 have been given. 
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In the United States, the condition of winter wheat at the beginning of May was the 
best recorded at this date in the last ten years and formed the basis of the forecast of a 
production of about 392 million centals (653 million bushels). The importance of this 
quantity as compared with the crops obtained in preceding years will be seen from the 
following table. 


Unixeb States. 


Winter wheat. 


Year 

of 

ixoduc- 

tion 

Area 

<:««« iHarvest- 
aown 1 , 

1 

Crop. 

o' ST ooa^i- 
1 J tion on 

luu^t- 

Yield per acre 

Forecasted j Actually 

at May zst j obtained 

-- 


thousand acres j 


1 centals j 

bushels 

cental 1 bushels 

1931- • 

41,993 

(1)40,432 

(2) 3.7 

90.8 

9.7 

16.1 



1930* • 

42,518 

38,608 

9.2 

76.7 

8.1 

13.6 

9.4 

15.7 

1929. ■ 

42,720 

40,069 

6.2 

83.6 

8.8 

14.7 

8.6 

14.4 

1928. . 

47,317 

36,213 

23.5; 

74.9 

8.1 

13.6 

9.6 

lao 

1927. . 

43,373 

37,723 

13,01 

85.6 

9.2 

15.3 

8.8 

14.7 

1926. . 

30,887 

36,987 

7.3i 

84.0 

8.9 

14.8 

10.2 

17.0 

1935- • 

30,848 

31,234 

21.6: 

77.0 

8.1 

13.6 

7.7 

12.9 

1924. . 

38.916 

35,6.56 

8.4i 

84.8 

8.9 

15.0 

10.0 

16.6 

1923* • 

46,091 

39,508 

14.3! 

8^ 

8.7! 

14.5 

8.7 

14.5 

1922. . 

47,030 

42.358 

11.6 

83.5 

9.2i 

15.3 

as 

13.8 

1921 . . 

45.625 

43,414 

4.8' 

88.81 

9.8i 

16.3 

8.8 

13.8 

1920. . 

44,861 

40,016 

10.8 

79.1 i 

as! 

14.2 

9.2 

15.8 

1919. • 

51,483 

.50,494 

1.9 

100.5! 

11.0: 

18.4 

9.0 

15.1 

1918. . 

43,126 

37,130 

13.9 

86.4! 

9.4| 

15.7i 

9.1; 

15.2 

1917. . 

38,359 

27,257 

28.9' 

73.2; 

7.9 

13.2| 

9.1! 

15.1 

1916. . 

39,245 

34,700 

11.6; 

82.4: 

9.1; 

15.1! 

8.3; 

13.8! 

19*5- • 

42,431 

41,308 

2.6 

92.9 

10.4: 

17.3! 

9.8 i 

16.3: 

1914, . 

37,158 

36,008 

3.1, 

95.9, 

10.7! 

• 17.8 

11.4! 

19.0 

1913 • • 

33,274 

31,600 

4.7 

91.9; 

10.0! 

16,6| 

9.9I 

1 

I6.5; 

(i) Area to bt 

harvested. — (a) Pcrcenta«e 

of area abandoned at May ist. 


Forecasted 
at May ist 


thousand j thousand 
centals bushels i centals bushels 


The latest news confirms the fact that crops are growing well. 

Much more moisture is needed in the spring wheat producing areas of the United 
States. 

In Canada there is stated to be a serious deficiency of moisture reserves in large and 
important producing areas. 

In India, wheat production is estimated at 208 million centals (347 million bushels) 
The following is a general review for a series of preceding years of the crops actually 
obtained and of the exports during the twelve months succeeding each harvest. 


India. — Production and Exports of Wheat. 


Produc* i Exports Produc- ■ Exports 

tion (i) tion i (i) ! 

thousand centals thousand bushels ! 


thousand centals 


Produc- j Exports 
tion (1) 

thousand bushels 


1931 • • . 

(2) 208,096 


(a) 346,827 

j 1930 . . 

r930 ■ • • 

231.907 

806 

886,512: 

1,402 X919 . , 

1929 . . . 

102,438 (S) 

(6,006) 

320,731 (3) (10,009) X9x8 . . 

1928 . . . 

174,518 (3) 

(8,223) 

290,864 (3) (13,705)1 191:7 . . 

1927 . . . 

200,996 

6.064 

834,987i 

11,607: 1916 . . 

2926 . . , 

194,760 

4,793 

324.651! 

7,989. 29x5 , . 

*935 • . . 

198,598 

6,949 

380,0971 

9,914' X914 . . 

1924 . . . 

216,384 

27,136 

860,640l 

45,226 19x3 . . 

2923 . . . 

228,418 

16,718 

372,3631 

26,187] 19X3 . . 

’932 . . . 

220,192 

6,916 

860.967 

9,859; X9XZ . . 

1931 . . . 

150,214 (3) 

(6,170)' 

260,357 (3) (10,288) 


. I 226,733i 7,13^ 

. i 108,167; (3) (1,708) 

222,253; 10,42« 

229.286 34t673j 

193,805 lB,m 

226,196 36,333! 

187,421 i 17,32(^ 

220,954i 29.l73i 

222,309 
225,378 
I 



377,888 11,893 

280,261 ^3) (2,847) 

370,421 17,881 

882,144 57,786 

323,008' 81,447 

376,9021 27,221 

312,3681 28366 

^256! 48,620 

370,5^5i 66,149 

376,6291 68,121 


(x) Net exports erf wheat and flour in terms of wheat from April xst of the i^ear indicated to March aist of the 
following year. — (a) First forecast. — (3) Net imports. 




In conclusion, although the final results of production in the northern hemisphere 
still largely depend on the course of the season during the period still to elapse before har-^ 
vest, at present it seems that an average yield may be anticipated for the whole of the 
countries of this hemisphere. 

In Argentina and Australia weather conditions are favourable to work for the sow- 
ings. 


Germany : The prevalently cold and wet April weather retarded the growtli of cereals, 
which is now backward ; an improvement in temperature at the end of April, however, 
was beneficial to growth. The condition of winter cereals has changed little. 

Spring work is still in arrear. No final judgment of winter damage can, on the whole, 
be given. 

Crop condition of winter spelt at the beginning of May was 2.8 against 2.8 on April i, 
1931, and 2.4 on May i, 1930. 

Austria : During the wdiole of April weaflier was unsettled and prevalently cold. 
Precipitation was frequent but, in tlie valleys particularly, drought conditions existed 
and were aggravated by winds. Towards the end of April heavy rains were followed by 
a rise in temperature. 

Growth of winter sowings was considerably checked by the cold and drought. vSpring 
cereal sowing was greatly delayed. At the end of April sowings of wheat, rye, barley 
and oats had not been completely finished. . 

Belgium : Weather during April was relatively fine with some rain in the latter half 
of the month. These favourable conditions permitted field work to be continued. The 
predominance of east winds and night frosts was detrimental to growth of the plants ; 
and at the end of the month, growth was backward compared witli tliat of a normal 
year. Winter cereals arc, in general, tl^n and not very strong. Spring cereals were sown 
under good conditions. 

I'he area sown to winter spelt this year is estimated at 56,000 acres against 36,000 
in ICJ29-30 and 41,000 on the averrage of the previous five years ; percentages : 153.9 
and 134.9 Crop condition and also that of mixed grain on May i, 1931 was considered 
to be average, against excellent at the same date of last year. 

Bulgaria : During April the weatlier was prevalently cold, causing some damage 
to winter cereals. Towards tlie end of the month and at the beginning of May, however, 
weather favoured the crops. Due to the prolonged winter, spring sowings have been 
delayed and were not commenced until the first week of May. 

Estonia : Crop condition is better in higher lying areas than in the plains and val- 
leys, where the spring floods have caused damage. 

Irish Free State : The weather dining the greater part of April was favoinable and 
tlie sowing of crops was carried out under satisfactory conditions. No reports of injurj^ 
as the rcvsult of storms or pests were received. 

France : Spring wheat sowings, although estimated at 769,000 acres and greatly 
exceeding acreages sown in the last decade, have not compensated for the considerable 
reduction in sowings of winter wheat ; the latter, estimated at 11,725,000 acres, repre- 
sents the smallest acreage sown in France excepting the four winters of the period 1916- 

1919. 

Although there has been a considerable reduction in tlie case of rye, winter oats and 
barley sowings are the largest of the post-war period. Sowings of spring oats were re- 
duced most while those of spring barley were tlie largest of the decade 1921 -1930. 
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Area and Crop Condition. 
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Germany 

. to) 

(I) 4,324 ( 2 ) .3,906 ( 2 ) 3,705 



j 2.9 

— 

— 


3.0 


2.3 — 


♦Austria * . 

I O') 

\ s) 


486 

22 

475 

29 



1 2.7 
j 2.6 

— 


= 


2.4 — 
2.4 — 

— 

BelRium . . 

.w) 

389 

412 j 388 

(14.5 

100.3 


— 

95 

— 

J — 


100 ; — 

BulRfiria . 


2,008 

2,9081 2,624 

100.0 

110.8 

! ••• 



d) 

i — 

— 

d) - 

— 

Spain . . . 

, , 

10,872 

10.631 

10,743 

103.2 

101.2 

; — 

— 

: — 


— 

— 



Finland 

.IP) 

32 

30 

25 

108.0 

128.6;' — 

— 

1 ^ 


i — 

! — 

. — . — 

■ — 

Franctr . . 


12.494 

12,1HJ0; 13,128 

96.2 

95.2 

— 

— 


— 

1 — 

i — 

— ; — 

— 

♦Scotland . 

.IP) 


64! 56 



— 

j 95 

— 

— 

95 

100 ; -- 

Italy . . . 

i2,i)29 

11,896 

12,156 

101.1 

99.0 

1 — 

— 

i — 

— 

— 

— 

- — 

— 

I^thuania . 

.W) 

410, 302 ; 225 

113.3 

182.5! 1 — 

3.0 

! — , 

— 

— 

1 — 

3.9: — 

— 

I^tixcmbiirK 

25 

25 

30 

100.0 

83.8 

! — 

— 

3.7 

— 

— 

i 3.7 

1.9 ~ 

— 

-♦Netherlands 

.w) 
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135! . . . 

i “ 

— 

: 03 


— 


80 -- 

— 

Poland . . 


.3,844 

3,714 

3,099 103.5 124.1i 3.3 

— 

; — 

3.1 


i 

3.8 — 

— 

Rumania. . 


0,154 

6.873 

7,054 

89.5 

87.2 




120 ; ■ 

1 — 

— ' — 


•Swit/erland. 

.IP) 

128! 117 



s 

— 

92 

- 

— 

( 9-1 

— 100 

— 

Czeclios)(jvakia 

i,<104 

74 

1 , 919 ; 1,769 99.2, 107.6 

64 i 99 115.5 74.8 

1 2.9 

— 


2 . 9 : — 


2.4 — 
2.3 — 

— 

Yujjjoslnvi.i . 

. U", 

5,230 

.5.283 i 4..545 

100.1 

115.3 

; ii) 


— 

— 

— 



— 

— 

ITkraina . . . 

.U-) 

i3,JX)2 

9,790: 7.8.>2 

142.0: 177.0 

; — 






— 

_ _ 

— 

Total Europe . 

|m) 

60, m 
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101.9 

I — 

— 



— 

— 


— — 

— 

1 H) 
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70,743 
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; — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

Canada ( 3 ) . . 

1 »«) 
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81.5 

82.5 
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99.3 

I — 

— 

97 
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_ 


87 

1 s) 
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09.4 

i — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 
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— 

— 

— 

— 

— ^ — 
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— 


— 



^ i _ 

— 

India . . . 
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101.3 

1 — 

— 


— 

— 


— ; — 

— 

♦Japan . , . 



1,198 

1 , 174 : ... 


! — 

— 

f)8) 

— 

— 

S) 
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— 

S>Tla and I^ibau . 
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1 * 01.8 

— 

— 


— 




— 
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__ , — 
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3,548 
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3.6.54 

89.2 

97.1 



100 

— 

-- 

— 

— 

110 — 

— 

•Fgypt . . . 



1,577 
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140 . 0 ! 
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— 

— 

— 
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— 

103 — 

— 

Tripolitania . 


17 

12 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— , — 

— 
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1,730 
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— 

— 
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— 

— 

— 

— 

Total Africa 
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.It') 
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— 

— 

— 

3.0 



3.0 
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♦Austria . . . 
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2.8 

— 

I — 

2.7 

— 

— 

2 . 2 ; — 

— 
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41 
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2.8 

— 

j — 


— 

— 

2.5; 

— 

Belgium . . 
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504 
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98.1 

97.2 

— 

— 

1 95 

— 

— 

— 

— : 100 

— 

Bulgaria. . . 


583 
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445 

95,0 

130.9i 



1 

d) 

. — 

— 
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— 

•Spain .... 


1,544 

1,446 

— 

106.7 



— . ; 

— 


— 


— ; — 

— 

Finland . . . 

.IP) 

556 

556 

505 

100.0 

98.5- 



— 

— 

— 

— 

— ; — 

— 

Fr.'Uice . . . 

1,745 

1,006 

1,970 

91.5 

88.6 

— 

— 1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

, — 


I4thuania . . 

.w) 

1,130 

974 (I) 1,192 
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— ! 

— 

: 

2.9 

— 

— 

— 

4.0 — 

— 
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22 

22 

17 
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2.9 

— i 

— 


— 

3.3 
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♦Netherlands . 
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— 
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60 


— 

— 
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— 

Poland . . . 

.IP) 
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— 
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2.9 

3.2 

— 

— 

3.8: — ; 

— 

Rumania. . . 
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— 

— ; 

— 
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— 

— 
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— 

•Switzerland . 

.u>) 

. . 

. , . 

49 

47 


• • • j 

— : 

— ! 

91 

— 

.... 

90 

— : 100 ; 

— 

Czcchuslovakic 
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— t 

' i 

3..3 

— 

— 

3.1 
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Yugosilavia . 
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00.2 
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1 


— 

— 1 


— 

...... , -... . 

-- 

tJkraina . . . 
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13,749 
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1 
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— 
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— 
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— 

Canada ( 3 ) . . 
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79.3 

81.8 
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— 

j 
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“ j 

— 


95 

United States ( 3 )*e») 
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85.4 
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— j 
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84.0 
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„„ 
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— 
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Algeria . . . 
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2 

5 

3 

41.9 
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— 
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— 
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COUIfTRIES 
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») 
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Germany. . . 

w) 

(1) 4441 (a) 488 

409 

— 

— 

2.9I — 

— 

2.9 




2.6 





,») 


18 

24 



2.8 


— 

2.8 

— 

— 

2.4 

— 

— 
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411 

346 



2.3 






2,3 


— 

Belgium. . . 

w) 

70 

73 

76 
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— 

— 

95 

— 
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— 
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— 

Bulgaria. . . 
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d) 

— 

— 

d) 
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— 

Spain .... 
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4,390 

— 

100.0 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 
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. 

— 

loanee . . . 
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— 

— 

— 

— 
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9 

7 
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— 

— 
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Japan. . . . 
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Syria and I,ibau . 
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— 


.... 

— 
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.\lgeria . . . 


8,185 

3.650 

8,446 

87.3 
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Rgypt. . . . 



3^ 
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— 

— 

— 

100 
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— 

Tripoli tania . 
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— 
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— 

— 

— 

— 
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! ■— ! 
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— 

— 

75 

! 
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— 
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Austria . . . 


... 1 
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2.6 





i 
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— 

Spain .... 


1,693. 
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— 
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— 
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— 

— 1 

— 

— 

— 
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France . . . 
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— 
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.... 
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70 

72 
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— 

— 
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48 
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— 
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— 
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— 

Czechoslovakia 


2,110 

2,066 
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101.9 

2.61 

— i 

— 
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— 

— 

2.9 

— 

..... 

Canada . . . 


13,330 

13,269 

12,8:11 

100.6 
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— I 

- i 


- 

1 

- 

1 

j 
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Syria andlycbanon 

27! 

! 

28j 

41 

95,9 

00.8 

i 

- 

— 

- 

I 



- 

- 

Algeria . , . 


654! 

j 

038i 

606 

86.7 

91.5 

1 

100 ; 



— 




~ i 

TOO 



Tunis .... 


99; 

99j 

104 

lOO.O 

94.7j 

120 1 

! 

— 



IWl 

— 

“J 

' — 1 

— * 


• Cdimtries not included in the totals, — a) above the average. — b) average. - c) below the average. — 
d) very gixid. — e) good. - - /) average. — g) bad, — h) very b^id. — m) not including Ukraiua. — n) induding 

Ukraina. — (t) See explanation according to the various sj* 9 teiMS, page 253. w) Winter crops. — s) Spring crops. 

— (i) Decemlwr estimate. — (2) May estimate. — (3) The area for 1931 is that wich it is anticipated will be harvc' 
sted; for previous year the figures refer to the area harvested. — (4) Provisional estimate made la.st year on the 
same date. 


Spring sowings have permitted tlie reduction by 427,000 acres of tlie acreage deficit 
of 1,129,000 acres in sowings last winter compared with the winter of 1929-30. Compar- 
ed with the average for the decade 1921-30, the total deficit, which was 1,092,000 acres 
of winter cereals, is now no more than 786,000 acres or 2.0 %. 

Taking into consideration growing conditions, it is known that in the period March 
15 to April 15 a considerable improvement took place in the condition of winter cereals 
owing to tile exceptionally mild and wet winter. The latter half of April and tlie first few 
days of May, marked by rainy and abnormally cold weatlier, were particularly unfa- 
vourable in the Centre and .Bajit where the winter sowings are very thin and had beguii 
to yellow at the beginning of May, and in the Southeast Rh6ne valley, where fairly sharp 
frosts have occurred ; in the SoutlwcvSt hail has caused some local damage, but the sow- 
ings, although thin, are apparently more promising than was anticipated last month. 
In these three weeks, growth of winter cereals was retarded everywhere but in the first 
few days of May their aspect was still good in the chief wheat areas, Beauce and the 
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Seine basin at Paris and in the North, despite a certain tendency to yellow on damper soils 
and fairly widespread growth of weeds. 

If the weather returns to a seasonable normal of fine and sunny conditions, as it 
seemed would happen on about May 8th to loth the general situation would be fairly 
satisfactory and average wheat yield could be hoped for ; the conditions mentioned 
above do not justify the forecast of a yield of over 12 centals (2 1 bushels) per acre. Even 
if conditions turn out to be favourable from now imtil harvest time, it does not seem 
probable tliat production wfll exceed 154 million centals (257 million bushels). 

In the absence of later adverse circumstances, however, tliere is reason to anticipate 
good crops of oats and barley as weather conditions were very favourable to the sprout- 
ing of the spring sowings of these cereals. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland : During the early part of April the weather 
over most of England and Wales was fair although temperatures were rather lower than 
usual for the time of year. There were occasional rains and cold winds continued to 
prevail. Good progress was made during tliis period in cultivation and sowing, llie 
latter half of tlie month was almost everywhere cold and continuously wet witli very 
little sunshine. Field work was considerably interrupted and in many parts of the 
countrv^ was somewhat behindhand at the end of the month. Autumn sown crops made 
.some growth during the fair period but were checked by the return of cold and wet 
weather and were hardly as forward as usual. Germination of spring sown cereals was 
slow but the plant on the whole was satisfactory. 

The weather during April in Scotland was generally cold, but dry ; grow'th was 
more or less retarded but good progress was made witli tlie seeding of crops and other 
farm work. The presence of wire worm is reported from a few districts. Crop condi- 
tion on May i, was slightly below average, expreSvSed as 95 by tlie Institute's system 
compared with an average condition (100) on the same date of lavst year. 

In Northern Ireland weather in April was rather unsettled ; heavy showers of 
rain and liail were frequent and temperatures were somewhat low for the time of year. 
Ground frosts were experienced at night throughout the month. 

Spring work was retarded particularly in late districts, where heavy clay soils re- 
mained unworkable. Sowings were, however, ahnost completed. 

Wheat is looking well but crop condition is backward owing to late sowing and ad- 
verse w^eather. No appreciable change in wheat acreage is expected. Sowing of oats 
has generally been completed and some fine brairds have already appeared in earty dis 
tricts. Where, however, weather and heavy soil conditions have cximbined to delay 
sowing this work* is still much in arrear. The probable reduction in flax area this year 
is expected to lead to increased oats acreage. 

Hungary : Between 3 and 24 April very low temperatures prevailed ; at first the 
weather was dry but later exceptionally heavy precipitation occurred. 

Minter wheat, rye and barley have been retarded by bad weather. Toward the 
end of the period under consideration growtli was, however, vigorously resumed, and, 
owing to frost damage, some further cultivation was effected. 

Toward the close of April the greater part of tlie spring sowings had been completed. 
Rains and warmth at the end of the period favoured their first growtli. 

Italy : In the first half of April weather was prevalently calm in the North and 
Centre, damp and rainy in the South, with light but frequent showers in the Islands. 
Temperature remained at a notably low level ahnost everywhere, some frosts being 
experienced. Despite the rather unfavourable weather, crop condition of wheat 
was fairly promising. Barley has commenced to ear. In some provinces slight 
damage has been sufiered by early wheat owing to the frosts and hoar-frost. 

In the second half of the month rainy weather predominated. Temperatures were 
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low and the consequent frosts caused loss. Late wheat, of which the condition remains 
good, is ratlier backward, while early varieties have begun to ear. Rust and other 
crypt oganiic diseases are not widespread. Hail and late frosts have caused considerable 
losses. Minor cereals, particularly barley, are in good condition. 

Latvia : The average temperature in April was very low. During the first ten days 
there were general frosts and the weather was cold until the begimiing of the third week 
when the temperature rose. The quantity of atmospheric precipitation was a little 
above normal. Towards April 20, the snow had disappeared except in a few regions. 

Lithuania : The slow melting of snow, lasting until April 20, has damaged crops in 
the plains, particularly rye . Spring cereal sowing had not begun . 

Luxemburg : The generally low temperatures which predominated during .the 
whole of April retarded the normal growth of the crops. 

Poland : Temperatures during April were below the average, especially in the 
northern area of the country. 

'J'hroughout the country the degree of warmth was insufficient for growth of the 
plants. 

Precipitation, except in some areas of the North of the country, was below the aver- 
age; due to the relatively low temperature, however, soil moisture was adequate through- 
out the country. 

Spring frosts, which continued until tlie middle of April, damaged winter crops aind 
tlieir condition of April 15 had deteriorated, particularly in southeastern areas ; in 
fact the condition of winter wheat fell, from 3.1 on April 5 to 3.0 and that of rye from 
3.2 to 2.9. On May 5 the crop condition of winter wheat had improved (3.3) while 
that of winter rye remained the same as on April 15. 

Rumania : In the latter half of April the weather was favourable to crops. The rise 
in temperatures and timely ^precipitation permitted the continuation of agricultural 
work, and benefited growth, which was 'backward. In some regions of Bessarabia, Bu- 
kovina and in the Carpathian regions of Moldavia and Muntenia, alternate frosts and 
thaws in March damaged the winter sowings. In Transylvania, field rats destroyed tlie 
sowings in places. 

The sowing of spring crops was recommenced as soon as the weather became set- 
tled and is proceeding under good conditions. Karly so^\ti barley and oats have sprouted 
well. 

Switzerland : Owing to unfavourable weather crop condition ' of autumn cereals 
has undergone only slight change as compared w’ith that of April. In a general way 
early sowings are more satisfactory tlian later. This is particularly the case as regards 
autumn wheat, the fields still having rather a bad appearance. The same applies to 
autumn rye, though it has shown some recovery recently. As regards spelt the fields 
here and there show the effects of the winter, esipecially where sowings were backward. 

The conmiencement of spring sowings has had to be deferred in many cases until 
April owing to the prolonged winter. As a consequence these operations have had to 
be carried out rapidly. Germination of spring sowings was fairly regular but, as the 
soil was not sufficiently warmed up, vegetation is rather slow. 

Crop condition of spelt on i May according to the system of the Institute was 92 
against 94 on i April 1,931 and 100 on 1 May 1930. That of meslin was respectively 
95» 93; and 101. 

Czechoslovakia : The area sown to mixed grain in 1931 is estimated at 25,500 acres 
against 19,300 in 1930 and 27,100, the average of 1925-1929 ; percentages : 132.5 and 
94.3 respectively. 
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Yugoslavia : Prevailing weather in April was dry, cold and sunny. The cold was 
beneficial to winter cereals, checking their growth and thus preventing premature flow- 
ering. Crop condition of cereals towards the beginning of May was very good, especially 
of wheat, which promised abundant yields. Spring work proceeded rapidly due to the 
favourable weather. 

U. S. S. R. : According to the Government plan, the total area sown to all cereals 
in the agricultural year 1930-31 is forecasted at 277 million acres, or about 10 % larger 
than that of the preceding year. The area sown to wheat and rye should be increased 
on the whole by 16.8 % compared with last year. 

The areas of the different cereals to be harvested in 1931, compared with the areas 
harvested in the preceding two years, should be as follows : 


1931 1930 1929 

(million acres) 

Cereals (wheat and rye) 180.4 ^54*4 ^35-2 

Fodder cereals (barley, oats and maize) 72.7 72.2 74.9 

Other cereals (millet, buckwheat) 14.6 17.3 20.3 


During the autumn there were sown to w^inter wheat and rye and, to a small extent, 
also winter barley, about loi million acres so that in the spring there* should be sown to 
the different cereals about 171 million acres. Owing to the w'eather conditions in March 
and the first half of April, which gave rise to a delay of the season of at least two w’’eeks, 
the sowings have begun late ; on April 20 the area sown (including also crops other 
than cereals), reached onl}^ 9.1 million acres ; on April 25, 16.6 million and on May i 
33.6 million, namely : 13.7 % of the area for all spring crops as fixed in the programme. 

In different regions of the U, S. S. R. on May i, tlie percentages for the areas of 
spring sowings relative to the programme, were as follows : 12.2 % in the central area of 
the black earth region ; 14.5 % in the Middle Volga ; 22.1 % in the I/3wer Volga ; 34.3 % 
in the North Caucasus and 24.0 in the Ukraine. 

The area sown to spring wheat on May i was 16,122,100 acres. 

Due to the lateness of the season, which considerably sliortens the period of time 
in which sowings can be effected, the progress of tlie latter is considered to be insufficient, 
especially on non-collectivised farms, which on May i had sown only 3.0 million acres. 
The number of collectivised farms on May i was 12,045,000 namely, 48.6 % of all the 
small and average agricultural holdings in the Union. 

To give a greater impulse to sowings active propaganda is being made in the country 
with a tendency to introduce contract work on collectivised farms ; this sliould result in a 
greater intensity of work and greater discipline on the collectivised farms. On May r 
the proportion of collectivised farms on wliich contract work was introduced was 32 %. 

Weather in the latter half of April favoured sowings. 

Canada. (Telegram of May 12) : The season is well advanced throughout Canada 
but weather is generally too cool in tlie East and too dry in the west for the best ger- 
mination and growth. Crops are well ahead in Ontario and the Prairies. Some large 
and important wheat districts have serious moisture deficiencies. The area sown 
to mix^ grain is estimated at 1,211,000 acres compared with 1,201,000 last year and 
1,009,000, the average for 1925-1929 ; percentages : 100.8 and 120.0. 

United States .’ According to telegraphic information received from the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, crop condition of winter wheat on about April 23, was good, whereas 
for spring wheat damper ^ath^ was desirable. In the last week of April frost retarded 
the growth of crops in the western winter wheat belt and hindered farm work, but there 
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was little or no injury to the winter wheat crop. The crop was jointing in southern 
Kansas. In the eastern part of the belt progress and condition varied from fair to 
excellent, the crop being well supplied witli moisture ; growth was too rank in some 
places. In the Pacific Northwest there was some injury by soil-blowing, and the winds 
depleted soil moisture rapidly ; local reports of freezing were received but the crop was 
still, in satisfactory condition. Elsewhere winter wheat was doing well. In the same 
period in the spring wlieat belt tlie soil was too dry in parts for germination, with 
furtlier blowing ; seeding was largely completed. Oats were generally up to good to 
excellent stands in central sections but in some more northern portions of the coimtry 
there was slight frost injury ; the crop in the South was growing well. 

In tile first half of May the growth of winter wheat was very good and on about 
May 13, the crop in Texas showed some signs of ripening. In the same period sowing 
of spring wheat was practically completed ; weatlier in the spring wheat States was un- 
favourable with rains wanted and growth was poor. 

A telegram of May 8th from the U. S. Department of Agriculture gives the revised 
areas sov^m to winter wheat and rye for the 1930-31 season as 41,993,000 and 4,091,000 
acres respectively compared witli the corres]X)nding figures of 42,513,000 and 3,996,000 
acres for 1929-30 ; the average winter wheat area for the five year period 1924-25 to 
1928-29 is 42,650,000 acres and that of rye for the three years 1926-27 to 1928-29, 

3.809.000 acres. Percentages : wheat : 98.8 and 98.5 ; rye : 102.4 107.4 r^spt?ct- 

ively . In the case of rye the acreages estimated are those sown to grain, deduction having 
been made of average diversion acreage of to other uses. 

According to the condition at May ivst, the production of winter wdieat and rye is 
e.stimated at 391.741,000 centals (652,902,000 bushels) and 28,379,000 centals (50,676,000 
bushels) respectively ; corresponding figures for comparison are : 1929-30 : wlieat 

362.602.000 (604,337,000) ; rye : 28,131,000 (50,234.000) ; average 1925-29 : wheat 

328.463.000 (547,427,000); rye: 25,832,000 (46,129,000); percentages: wheat 108.0 
and 1 1 9. 3; rye: 100.9 and 109.9. 

Mexico : Wlieat crops, particularly in areas of the North and Centre, have greatly 
suiTered from the wet, cloud)^ weather in March. It is forecasted, however, that pro- 
duction this year will be alxnit 25 % larger than that of last year due to the increase 
in area in the vState of Coahuila in the northern zone and the State of Guanajuato in the 
centre zone. . 

Uruguay : The prcxluction of wheat in the seavson 1930-31 according to the latest 
oflicial estimate, is 4,331,000 centals (7,218,000 bushels) against 7,894,000 (13,157,000) 
last year and 6,945,000 (11,574,000), the average for tlie preceding quinquennium ; per- 
centages : 54.9 and 62.4. This estimate, which tlie Government vStates is still subject to 
modification, shows a reduction of 467,000 centals (779,000 bushels) compared witli tlxat 
published in the bulletin of last March. Taking account of stocks residual from 
last season, estimated at 650,000 centals (1,084,000 bushels), of home consumption and 
of the quantities needed for seed, the Government considers that it will be necessary to 
import about 441,000 centals (735,000 bushels) of wheat. 

Production of oats in the season 1930-31, according to the latest official estimate, 
is 1,101,000 centals (3,440,000 bushels, compared with 1,241,000 (3,877,000) last season 
and 824,000 (2,574,000), the average of the preceding quinquennium; percentages: 
88.7 and 133.6 revSjiectively. The estimate also cannot be considered to be final, as it 
is still subject to revision. 

Proiiuction of barley in tlie .season 1930-31 is estimated at 132.000 centals (276.000 
busiiels), against 129,000 (268,000) last year and 48,000 (100,000), the average for the 
preceding five years ; percentages : 102.7 and 275.7. 
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India : According to a special report, the first estimate of wheat production in 
1930*31 is 208,096,000 centals (346,827,000 bushels) against 220,976,000 (368,293,000) 
last year and the average of 192,685,000(321,141,000); percentages: 94.2 and 108.0. 

On about April 23 the general condition of the wheat crop in India on the whole, 
was reported to be good. 

At the end of the month wheat harvesting was continuing in tlie Punjab ; it was 
anticipated that yields would probably be generally below normal to normal. 

Pystimated area and production of wheat in the Punjab, according to a telegram 
of May 14, were as follows : area 1930-31 : 10,572,000 acres compared with 11,263,000 in 
1929-30 and 10,690,000, the average of 1924-25 to 1928-29 ; percentages : 93.9 and 98.9. 
Production: 78.938,000 centals (131,563,000 bushels); 92,781,000 (154,635,000) and 
69,892,000 (116,487.000) respectively ; (85.1 % and 112.9%). 

Algeria : Weather conditions in April were particularly favourable. After the 
spring rains, growtli is now vigorous. On low lying land wdiere the w^ater had collected, 
however, the land has hardened and hindered the growth of the young plants. Grass 
•is valueless due to its toughness of fibre. Moreover, towards the end of the month 
there was a beginning of complaints of drought in elevated areas in the P)ast of the terri- 
tory Crop condition of cereals was. on the whole, considered to be average (too). 

French Morocco : April was characterised by heavy storm rains alternating wdth 
jieriods of sunshine. These conditions were very favourable to cereals, the crop condi 
tion and growdli of which are very satisfactory. vSorae slight local damage by hail 
is reported. Barley has headed under fairly good conditions in some districts and was 
nearly mature by the middle of May. 

Tunisia : During April, average or fairly heavy rains fell over the vliole of Nortli- 
ern I'linisia with very favourable effects on the growlli of cereals. Dry weather per- 
sisted, on the contrary, in tlie Centre and South and was rather detrimental to crops. 

The general judgment of all cereals on May i, was good in the North and better 
than on April 1, wdiereas in the South and particularly in the Centre condition had 
deteriorated to had. If the crop condition of each cereal over tlie wdiole territory is 
considered, differences are noted due to the varying size of acreages under separate cer- 
eals in the three regions mentioned above. Barley, which is principally grown in the 
Centre, suffered most from the drought. 

Areas sown this year are stated to be about equal to those of last year. It is for 
this reason that tliis year's figures have been compared wdtli the estimates made at the 
same period of last year. The firfst and very approximate estimates made in January 
1930 have not been revised until recently. The revised figures of acreages sown to cereals 
for 1930 are : w’heat : 1,928,000 acres ; barley : 1,201,000 acres and oats : 124,000 acres. 
It is seen that the.se final data are much higher, by 10-20 %, than the preliminary 
approximate figures. It .should be remarked tliat, for wheat, since tlie beginning of 
1921 the final figures of area has always been higher by over 10 % than the provisional 
estimate made in May except in 1929 when there w^as only a slight modification. For 
the other cereals, the deviations have been of a similar nature. Moreover, tlie e.stimates 
of acreages sown to wheat in tlie four years 1928 to 1931, made in January and remain- 
ing in force until harvest have been identical, namely 1,730,000 acres whereas the final 
figures for the last three years have been respectively 2,020,000 acres in 1928, 1,732,000 
acres in 1929 and 1,928,000 acres in 1930- It may therefore be observed that the 
preliminary figures furnish an indication ofvery little value. 

Union of South Africa : Very general and soaking rains fell over wide areas at 
the beginning of April and conditions are ideal for the ploughing mid planting of winter 
cereals, wheat, qats, barley and rye. ‘ 
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MAIZE 

With the publication of tlie first official estimate of the Argentine crop tlie table 
of world production of maize is now practically complete. 

According to this estimate the crop in Argentina this year constitutes a record. 
The highest figure so far attained was recorded in 1915 when 182.1 million centals 
(325.2 million bu^els) were obtained ; this year’s crop is placed at no less than 207.9 
million centals (371.2) This abundant crop is due particularly to the favourable 
seasonal conditions, area xmdex cultivation differing very little from that of last year. 


Area and production of maize in Argentina from ig24 to 1931, 




Area 


1 




Year of han^est 

Sown 

{ Destroyed 

i 

1 Harvested 

I Yield per acre 

Total production 


acres 

acres 

acres 

centals 

bushels 

centals 

bushels 

1931 : 

18,776,327 

2,037,414 

11,738,91.3 

17.70 

31.61 

207,789,684 

371,054,018 

1930 

13,95.5,234 

4,306,3.39 

1 3,137,568 

9,648,895 

14.46 

25.82 

1.39, .529, 335 

249,160,205 

m9 

11, 831, .579 

8,694,011 

14.92 

26.65 

129.754,888 

231,705,787 

1928 

10,789,357 

1,936,529 1 

8,802,828 1 

19.45 

34.73 

17 1,1 89, .519 

305,696,402 

1927 

10,598,505 

1.537,883 

9,060,622 ! 

19.83 

35.41 

179,677,345 

320,853,275 

1926 

I 10,618,274 

983,711 

1,966,671 

9,634,562 ! 

18.70 

3.3.88 

180,118,271 

321,610,645 

2925 

9,162,060 

7,19,5,389 1 

14..50 

2.5.89 1 

104,328,272 

186,300,994 

1924 



8,489,257 ! 

18.26 ! 

32.60 ! 

154.985,489 

276,760,5.55 


After the poor crop of last year Argentina was able to export up to i May of this 
year almost all its stocks of old crop. It may be estimated that the new crop will 
result in a surplus available for export of about 163 million centals (291 million buwshels), 
the internal consumption of Argentina fluctuating around 44 million (79 million). 


Argentine production and Export of maize from 1924 to 1931 




1 Exports during the 12 months following the harvest (1 May -30 April) \ 

Exports 
expres-sed 
as % 
of the 
production 



Year of harvest 

Produc- 

tion 

May 

ist Quarter j 2nd ! ; 

) - 1 ' Quarter j ^ 

1 IMay, Jime,!(Augu»t, it \ (Pebr., 

June July 1 j , } Sept., i ^ 1 March, ! season 


iy3i 

207,790 




(thottsai 

ici centals). 

j r 




X 930 

139,529 

4,769 

4,879 

11,6.32 

21,^0 

34.712 

; 35.565 1(1)16.887 

(21108,^ 


1929 

129.755 

12,774 

14,617 

10.686 

38,077 

38,7.37 

23,843 

I 16,497 

112,154 

86.4 

1928 

171,190 

10,967 

20,622 

19,798 

20,298 

51,877 

46,72.3 

i 2.3,711 

! 18,197 

140,508 

82.1 

1927 

179,677 

16,862 

22,344 

58,980 

60,706 

i 37,543 

1 14,326 

161,564 

89.9 

1926 

180,118 

8,618 

11,982 

9,299 

29,899 

22,11.5 

34,639 

i .39,930 
19,277 

i 31,387 

185.855 

75.4 

1925 

104,328 

6,172 

8.801 

8,142 

21,449 

i 10,836 

7.3,677 

70.6 

X9«4 

154,985 

11,748 

15,607 

15,723 

42,978 

34,551 

18,351 

1 4,392 

1Q0;272 

W,7 

X 931 1 

371,054 

- 



(thousar 

d bushe 

Is) 


(2)193,649 


1930 

249,160 

8,61.5 

8,7i2 

20 , 7h 

37,998 

61,986 

63,509 

(r)80,166 


1929 . 

231,706 

22,810 

26,101 

19,082 

67,993 

60,246 

42,677 

29,469 

200,275 

iaU 

1938 

305,696 

19,666 

36.825 

.36,247 

92,638 

83,484 

42,841 

32.495 

250,908 

82.1 

»9*7 . 

820,853 

30,098 

16,389 

85,.845 

.39,900 

105,838 

90,548 

67i04i ' 

26,582 

268309 

89.9 

19*6 . 

321,641 

21,397 

16,606 

53,892 

61366 

71,804 

66.049 

242,601 

75.4 

T9*5 .. . . . • • * 

188,301 

9,236 

20,979 

15,716 

14,539 

89,491 

38,302 

34,424 

19,350 

181,567 

70.6 

19*4 .. ...... 

276,761 

27,692 

28,078 

76,749 

61,698 

82,770 

7,842 

1 176,059 

64.7 


— < 2 ) ISleven months. 
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In the northern hemisphere preparations for sowing are proceeding actively. In 
several hnportajit maize producing countries sowings are reported to be considerably in 
arrears owing to the generally cold weather in March and April. 


France : The bad weather which prevailed over the whole of Prance in the latter 
half of April retarded maize planting. While preparation of the soil has progressed 
well in the Soutliwest. it has been hindered in the East by bad weather and work was 
possible for only a short period in March. 

Hungary : At the end of the third week of April, preparation of the soil for maize 
sowing was in progress. In some districts sowing had begun. 

Italy : In the first half of April sowmgs continued mid in the second half were ter- 
minated only in a few provinces. 

Czechoslovakia : The area sown to maize in 1931 is estimated at 368,000 acres 
compared with 364,000 in 1930 and 344,000, the five year average of 1925-1929; percent- 
ages : 101.2 and 107.0. 

A rgentina : Maize harvesting during April proceeded under favourable conditions 
in all producing areas of the country. In .general, the course of the season has been par- 
ticularly favourable to maize crops so that in some commercial circles an exceptionally 
large crop of around 309.000.000 centals (551.000.000 bushels) is expected. Excessive 
heat in March and drought in April, however, were seriously injurious to late crops, 
while tlie appearance of diatlirea caused rather considerable damage, especially in some 
departments of the province of Santa Fe. 

In general, the losses incurred tliis year are less than those of last year and the 
larger part of tlie fields damaged was used for the pasturing of livestock 

Production is forecasted by the Ministry of Agriculture at 207,790,000 centals 
(371,054,000 bushels), constituting a record by exceeding even the heavy crop of 1915 
which totalled 182,100,000 centals (325,200,000 bu.shels). 

The higher yields ]>er acre are found chiefly in the province of Santa F^, the southern 
area of which has of the area sown in the province and ]X)ssesses exceptionally favour- 
able soils for this crop. The region of Buenos Ayres, which is essentially devoted to 
the production of maize, has also given excellent yields, exceeding those of the province 
of Santa F^. In some x>aTts of the province of Cordoba, quite extraordinary yields were 
obtained. To deal with a tendency in some agricultural areas not to harvest the product, 
due to low market prices, tlie Minister of Agriculture has made an appeal to the farmers 
and to tlie transport services to consider it their duty to harvest tlie crop, the high yield 
of which will partly comxiensate for the low market prices. 

United States : On April 23 the Department of Agriculture telegraphed that maize 
sowings were progressing very well. In the last week of April low temperatures and 
general precipitation caused practically complete suspension of planting operations in 
the main maize belt and there are scattered reports of frost injury to the early crop. In 
the Soutliwest the cold was very detrimental and maize tliere was generally backward. 
Elsewhere in the South planting was advancing well, being nearly completed in some 
places, although growth was slow locally. In the first week of May planting progressed 
well ; in the second week the weather was unfayourable and growth of the crop was poor. 

Mexico : During March maize planting continued imder good conditions in the 
producing areas of the North and Centre. Preparation of the soil for temjxiral ** 
sowings was effected under good conditions and it is expected that, if weather conditions 
remain propitious, a larger area that than of last year will be sown. 
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Countries 

1930 

1929 

Aver. 

, 1924 

to 1928 

1930 

% 

1930/31 

1930 

1929 

Average 
1924 
to 1928 

1930 

1929 

Average 

1924 

to 1928 

1930 

1930/31 

1930/31 

1929/30 

1924/25 

to 

1928/29 

1929 ! 

— jAver, 

1929/ 1 

1930 !^ioo 
“looj 

1930/31 

1929/30 

1924/25 

to 

1928/29 

1930/31 

1929/30 

1924/25 

to 

1928/29 

1929 

1929/ 

Aver. 

a* 100 


1 1,000 acres 

[ 1,000 centals 

1,000 bu.shels | 

t*IOO 

Austria . . . 

139 

138 

148 

100.9 94.8 

2.474 

2,586! 2,390 

4,417’ 4,617 

4,267 

96.7 

103.6 

Bulgaria. . . 

1,696 

1,977 

1,577 

85.8: 107.5’ 

19,075 

20,723i 13,342 

34,062: 37,005 

23,824 

92.0 

143.0 

Spain .... 

1,072 

1,006 

1,088 

106.6: 98.5 

15,303 

13,884j 13,257 

27,327! 24,794 

23,073 

110.2 

115.4 

Ihrance . . . 

832 

852 

849 

97.8! 98.0 

12,333 

1 1,002 i 9,358 

22,023. 19,646 

16,711 

112.1 

131.8 

Greece. . . . 

337 

844 

502 

97.9' 67.1 

2,694 

3,3421 3.502 

4,810 

5,967 

6.253 

80.6 

76.9 

Hungary . . 

2,664 

2,774 

3,719 

2,599 

96.01 102.5 

2i),303 

39,5i>4 

39,937 

52,328 

70,632 

71,316 

74.1 

78.4 

Italy .... 

3,737 

3,776 

100.5 j 98.9 

66,081 

55,789 

54,445 

118,001: 99,624 

97,224 

118.4 

121.4 

Poland . . . 

233 

218 

216 

106.8, 108.0 

1,847 

2.1011 1.935 

3, 2991 3,752 

3,455 

87.9 

95.5 

Rumania . . 

10,939 

11,849 

3 

10,026 

92.3j 109.1 

87,043 

140,7921 89,23^ 

155,435 251,414 

159,343 

61.8 

97.5 

Switzerland . 

3 

3 

100.1 i 96.5 

87 

89 

84: 

156 

159 

150 

97.6! 103.4 

Czechoslov. (i) 

325 

3.35 

346 

07.2! — 

4,559 

5,1031 5,351 1 

8,142; 9,113 

9,556’ 

89.8 


Yugoslavia. . 

5,t)26 

5,729 

5,006 

103.4| 118.4 

76,381 

91,441! 65,8011 

1 1 

136,396 

163,287 

117,601 

83.5, 116.1 

•U. S. S. R. ( 2 ). 

9,625 

8,785 (3)8,303 

109.6: 115.9 


92,815,(3) 79,91 8j 

... 

105,741 

3)142,711 



Total Europe 

27, m 

28,944 

20,130 

90.4\ 106.8 

317,180 

380,406' 298,634, 

566,395 

690,010 

633,273 

82.1 106.2 

Argentine . . 

11,738 

0.640 

8,677 

121.6! 135.3 

207, 71K) 

139,529 

153,014' 

371,054 

249,160 

6,183 

273.239; 

148.9 

135.8 

Canada . . . 

102 

152 

203 

I05.9i 79.4 

3,263 

2,9021 4,4<56 

5.826 

7,97t^ 

1J2.4 

73.0 

United States 

1.00,829 

97,856 100,172 

103.0; 100.7 

1.166,38711,463,914 1,511,888 2,081,048 2,614,132 

2.699,8071 

79.6 

77.1 

•Guatemala. . 

245 

347 

330 

70.5; 74.3 


.2,883 

2,3511 


5,059 

4,198| 



Mexico. . . . 

7.348 

7,228 

7,878 

101.7' 93.3 

29,203 

33,394 

49,233. 

62,147 

69,681 

87,917 

87.4 

H 9.3 

Total Amer. 

m,077\ ii4,HS6 . ne,93o, m.6\ 102.71 

1,405,643.1,639,73911,718,601 2,510,075 2,928,100 3,068,939 

85.7 

81.8 

Syriaand Ucb. 

m 

07 

87.8 

953 

1,004 


1,702 

1,792 

2,341\ 

95.0 

72.7 

Algeria . . . 

21 

23 

25 

89.4 84.0 

116 

151 

141 

207 

270 

261 

76.6 

82.5 

Kenya. . . . 

212 

234 

109 

90.7i 125.5 

3,470 

2,897 

3,717 

2,089: 

6,197 

6,638 

3,730 

93.4 

10 f}.l 

Fr. Morocco . 

664 

600 

5391 110.7! 123.2 

3,065 

3,3241 

103i 

i 

5 , 1.73 

5,455 

5,9361 

94.8 

87.1 

Tunis .... 
Uu. of South 

42 

49 

43 

84.9; 97.3' 

! 

132 

143 

236 

256 

184 

92 . 3 : 128,2 

Afiicsi ( 4 ) . 

4,371 

6,290 

4,935 

6;).5| 88.6 

34,302 

45,014 

36,540 

61,254 

80,383 

66,250. 

76.2 

93.9 

Total Africa . 

5,310 

7,196 

6,711 

73.8] 93. o\ 

40,917 

52,080 

42,197c^ 73,067 

93,002 

75,361 

78.6 

97.0 

Grand Total * 

j 153,395 I51,09!8. 148,897. 101.5| 103.0 

3,151,239 

I 1 ji 

3,712,910 3,6T», 964 

1 j 


85.6 


(t) The two dates mentioned refer to the years hi which the haivest took place in the northern and southern 
hemispheres respectively. — * Countries not included in the totals. — (i) The figure for the averages is not exactly 
comparable with those of the years 1930 and 1929 owing to cliangtrs in the method of making estimates. — (a) For 
1930 : area sown; for the preceding years; area liarvested. — ( 3 ) Average 1925 to 1928 . — ( 4 ^ Area harvested 
on European farms only ; production comprises also that of the natives. 


French West Africa : Large swarms of locusts in Mauritania, in French Guinea and 
in Senegal have considerably reduced the crop, which was below the normal. 

Algeria : At the end of April 8,800 acres of maize had been planted while on Jime i, 
of last year only 7,400 acres had been finished. The total area planted in 1930 was 
20,900 acres and the average for 1924-28, 24,700 acres. 

Weather conditions in April were favourable to field work, to sowings and to ger- 
mination. 

French Morocco : Maize and sorghum have benefited from the general rains and in- 
termittent sunshine in April. Their condition is satisfactory. 

RICE 

Italy : Sowings, which were begun in the first half of April, were continued in the 
latter part dt the month. In Piedmont they proceeded ver>'^ slowly owing to the scarcity 
of .water hindering flooding. 
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Mexico : In the State of Moreles and in the south of Puebla re-planting of rice 
during March was effected under good conditions. It is expected that the area planted 
will be smaller than that of last year, 

India : Light rains fell over Bengal in the first part of April ; in the latter part of 
the month light, scattered showers fell in Bast and North Bengal and more was needed 
for tlie sowing of paddy, especially in the West. Apart from light rains at the begimiing 
of April, weather during the month in Bihar and Orissa was dry. 

French West Africa : Large swarms of locusts in Mauritania, in P'rench Guinea and 
in Senegal have considerably reduced the crop, which was below the normal. 

POTATOES 

Germany : The transplanting of early potatoes has begun on favourably situated 
lands. 

Belgium .* Potato planting is practically finished. 

France : Planting has been delayed b}' bad weather in the latter half of April; at 
the beginning of May, however, this work had been finished almost everywhere except 
in the Bast . In the Southeast and the Rhone valley, sharp frosts considerably damaged 
early plantings. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland : In Nortlieni Ireland planting is well advanced. 

Hungary : At the end of April jdanting of early potatoes liad been finished and plant- 
ing of late varieties was beginning. 

Italy : In the first half of April sowings continued ; those of ordinary varieties were 
practically finished at the end of the month, while early varieties, of which in some pro- 
vinces the digging has begun, presented quite a good appearance. 

United States : On about April 23, planting of early potatoes had advanced to the 
more northern parts of the country. 

SUGAR SEASON (*) 

A month after the publication of the first estimate of probable area of sugar-beet 
cultivated this year the infonnation that has reached the Institute does not add much 
to that already given in the last number of the Crop Report. Some changes have, 
however, been made and among these the most important are those for Germany, Ru- 
mania, Czechoslovakia and the U, S. S. R. 

For Ciermany and Czechoslovakia data telegraphed by the Union of German Sugar 
Manufacturers have been substituted. 

The area under beet in Rumania has been reduced by about one-third of that cul- 
tivated in 1930, since the Rumanian Ministry of Agriculture has warned growers not to 
devote more than 37,000 acres to the crop. The decision to diminisli the output in this 
way was taken in agreement with the Syndicate of Rumanian Sugar Manufacturers to 
facilitate the disposal of the large stocks of sugar carried over from preceding years. 

For the Soviet Union the figure for beet area is now estimated at 3,500,000 acres on 
the basis of information in the early part of May. 

These modified data mUvSt also, however, be taken with reserve, everything depend- 
ing on the sowings still to be effected, by far the greater part, since up to the first days 
of May only 5 % of the area aimed at had been sown. 


(♦) For Yugoslavia aec page »8o. 







Production of Beet Sugar {raw), 


Total production during the season I % 1930 - 3 * 


COnMTRIBS 


1930 - 31 (*) 

1929-30 

average 

1924-25 

to 1928*29 

1930-31 (I) 

1929*30 

average 

1924-25 

to 1928-29 

1929-30 

•B 100 

average 

■* 100 



thousand centals. 


short tons 


Germany 


65,311 

43,754 

2,654 

36,885 

2,765,495 

2,187,694 

1.844,219 

126.0 

150.0 

Austria 

. 

3,312 

1,986 

165,588 

132,695 

99,307 

125.0 

167.0 

Bel^um 


d,13S 

5,469 

6,590 

306,894 

273,426 

329,791 

112.0 

93.0 

Bulgaria 


1,204 

816 

617 

60,205 

184,000 

40,800 

30,830 

148.0 

195.0 

Denmark 


3,682 

2,954 

3..337 

147,708 

166,840 

125.0 

110.0 

Spain 


6,360 

4,880 

4.965 

818,499 

244,018 

247,731 

130.0 

128.0 

Irish Free State . . 

• 

468 

510 

411 

23,390 

25,485 

20,563 

92,0 

114.0 

Finland 


82 

56 

65 

4,079 

2,790 

3,237 

146.0 

135.0 

France 


26,211 

20,217 

17,066 

1,310,512 

1,010,848 

898,238 

130.0 

146.0 

Great Britain . . . 


10,231 

7,088 

5.442 

2,923 

511,556 

354,168 

146,158 

209,472 

144,0 

3.50.0 

Hungary 


6,154 

4,189 

257,708 

272,083 

95.0 

123.0 

Italy 


9,415 

9,923 

6,927 

470,745 

496,135 

9,348 

346.353 

95.0 

136.0 

I,atvia 


265 

187 

(2) 44 

13,228 

( 2 ) 2,205 

323,827 

141.0 

600.0 

Netherlands .... 


6,393 

5,723 

6,477 

320, CKK) 

286,170 

112.0 

99.0 

Poland 

. 

16,755 

20,192 

13,029 

838,000 

1,(X19,597 

651,433 

83.0 

129.0 

Rumania ..... 


3,620 

3,748 

1,813 

2,778 

181,009 

90,642 

138,875 

200.0 

130.0 

Sweden 


2,678 

2,940 

187,301 

6,300 

133,884 

146,984 

140.0 

127.0 

Switzerland .... 


126 

135 

151 

6,760 

7,572 

93.0 

83.0 

Czechoslovakia . . . 


24,937 

22,822 

27,747 

' 1,246,831 

1,141,075 

1,387,334 

109.0 

•90.0 

Turkey 


214 

121 

( 2 ) 76 

; 10,700 

i 6.046 

(2) 3,780 

177.0 

283.0 

Yugoslavia 


2,308 

2,955 

2,007 

: 115,150 

147,729 

100,369 

78.0 

115.0 

Total, Europe . . 

«) 

m,938 

160,384 

142,106 

j 9,297,280 

8,019,101 

7,105,124 

116,0 

131.0 

U.S.S.R 


39,022 

18,387 j 

22,064 

\ 1,951,000 

919,318 

1,103,202 

212.0 1 

177.0 

Total, Europe . . . 


224,960 

178,771 

1 164,169 

11,248,280 

8.938,419 

8,208,326 

126,0 1 

i 

137,0 

Canada 


1M8 

789 ! 

\ 806 

47,399 

39,431 

40,295 

120.0 ! 

118.0 

United SUtes . . . 


25,480 

21,893 

21,738 

1,274,000 

1,094,610 

1,086,900 

116.0 ; 

117.0 

Total, North America 

26,428 

22,682 \ 

22,544 

1,321,399 

1,134,041 

1,127,195 

117.0 ; 

1 

117.0 

Korea 


22 

: 16 : 

11 

1,007 

813 

564 

136.0 1 

196.0 

Japan ....... 


647 i 

1 631 1 

392 

32,384 : 

31,544 

19,615 

102.0 1 

105.0 

Total, Asia . 


€69 

647 \ 

403 

33,341 

32,357 

20,179 

103.0 i 

166.0 

.^ustralia 


75 

\ 78 i 

49 

3,752 : 

3,889 

2,459 

96.0 ! 

153.0 

General totals . . . 

«) 

213,116 

183 .Tn 

163,161 

16 » 65 S,T 72 

9 , 186,388 

8 , 254,957 

110.0 1 

129.0 

6) 


26 !MT 8 

18r,166 

12 , 666,772 

19 , 108,706 

9 , 358,159 ; 

125.0 i 

i 

135.0 


a) Not including U.S.S.R, — b) Including U.S.S.R. — (i) Approximate data. — (2) Average 1926*27 to 1923 29 . 


Mexico : During March cutting of sugar cane extended in all the principal producing 
States of the Republic, with good results, especially in the regions of Sinaloa and Jalisco. 

India : April weatlier was dry ; crops at the beginning of May were doing well and 
prospects were generally favourable. In the Punjab light showers fell in some districts 
during April but otherwise the weatlier was mostly dry ; at the beginning of May crops 
were in average to good condition. Dight scattered rains fell in Bihar and Orissa in 
the first half of April but the latter part of the month w^as dry ; at the beginning of May 
crops were in good condition. 

Rdunion : In January, the production of sugar cane for 1930-31 was estimated at 
10,833,000 centals (542,000 sli. tons), showing a decrease of 1.6 % from that of 1929-30 
(11,015,000 centals or 551,000 sh. tons) and of 12.8 % from the quinquennium 1923-24 
to i927'28 (12,428,000 centals or 621,000 sh, tons). 

The subsequent cyclone which burst over tlie island will have destroyed a very large 
proportion of the crop, estimated at as much as 40 %. Sugar production would also 
be reduced to 660-770,000 centals (33,000,-38,500 tons) of raw sugar. 

♦♦♦ — Jw^l 5 St, 
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Africa crop condition was good ; in Spain appearances were very good ; in France growth 
had been vigorous and the formation of grapes nearly average ; in Danubian and Cen- 
tral Europe also growth had been good. On the other hand in Italy, particularly in 
the North and Centre, the cold wet spring has been unfavourable ; growth is backward 
as well as work in the vineyards and the formation of grapes poor. The crop in Greece 
has been severely affected by the frosts in March, especially in the Peloponnevsus. 

In the last days of April frosts have somewhat changed the situation. It is true 
that only in Spain have the vines been seriously attacked : in almost all the provin- 
ces, Levante excepted, the frosts attacked the vinesj ust when the formation of the 
grapes was taking place and the loss is probably on the whole between 15 % and 25 %. 
In France losses are only local. Italy, the Danube countries and North Africa, as well 
as the countries of Central Europe have so far been free, but in the latter countries the 
danger is not yet past, 

On the whole, the viticultural situation in the northern hemisphere at the beginning 
of May was less satisfactory than last year at the same date. 

The wet winter and spring have given cause for anxiety as to cryptogamic diseases, 
but in a general way preventive measures have been taken under good conditions. vSome 
losses from insects have been reported in various comitries. 

On the wine markets the crisis persists. French markets are still calm ; consumption 
has been maintained at nearly the same level as lUvSt year but has been met to a greater 
extent by foreign supplies. In Italy and Spain the crisis is marked by a slackening in 
internal trade, though shipments abroad have sliown development. In the other pro- 
ducing countries there has been continued falling off in exi)orts, in association with 
restricted consumption in the principal importing countries. 

In Marcli-April movement of the poorer quality wines has brought a fall in prices, 
especially for low degree wines, while higher class wines remain quite firm. Towards 
the end of April and the beginningof May in France prices, for various reasons, advanced 
slightly, and it appears that inferior quality wines have in great part been disposed of 
and will no longer depress the market. In all the circumvStances firmness of prices ap- 
ix?ars to be the dominant feature on the principal wine markets at least imtil the ap- 
proach of the vintage. 


A ustria .-^At the end of April the shoots had just begun to bud. Numerous new plan- 
tations were reported. At tlie beginning of May crop condition of the vines was 2.3 
against 2.4 on April i of this year and 2.1 on May i, 1930. 

France : Sharp frosts towards the end of April severely damaged vines in tlie Rhdne 
valley and Provence, but the four large producing departments have been almost entirely 
spareni as have also tlie other vine growing areas. In the South there is now no longer 
any fear of frost ; losses may be estimated at a maximum of a million hectolitres. 
Moreover the general condition of vines is good, except in the Bordeaux area, which suf- 
fered from bad weather in the latter half of April. Growtli is in general very vigorous : 
bud formation is, on the contrary, inferior to the normal, especially in the West. Until 
now, no attacks of cr3q}togamic disease have been reported ; the first treatments have 
been applied under excellent conditions. 

Hungary : Vines passed the winter in excellent conditions. Cold and rainy w^eatlier 
in the first three weeks of April, however, greatly retarded the operations necessary to 
vine growing. On the wine market brisk t)ffers met with little interest 

Italy : Vegetation, already good during the first half of April, made further pro- 
gress in the latter half of the month, especially in the more southerly parts of the country. 



Growth is vigorous and promising. Slight damage to the buds from frosts is repotted 
everywhere. 

Luxemburg : The area of vines in 1931 is 3,100 acres, the same as last year ; crop 
condition on May i, according to the system of the country was 3.2 against 2.4 at the 
same date last year. 

Turkey : It is reported that vine growing has 'made progress in the Istanbul district, 
especially in Mai Tepe, Eyub and Chataldja. 

Algeria : Since the begimiing of March, weather conditions have favoured vines. 
It has consequently been possible to hasten work and the arrears at the end of the winter 
were made up for by the middle of April : the soil is now well prepared. New plantings 
were effected rapidly. Some local damage by insects, is reported in the department of 
Algiers. The condition of vines was on the whole considered to be good (100) as on 
May 1 of the years 1930, 1929 and 1928. 

According to a recent estimate, the total vine area is 697,000 acres, of which 608,000 
in production ; the increase is therefore small for tlie area of. vines bearing (i.i %), but 
relatively large for the total vine area ; this fact would appear to indicate a fairly large 
extension of new plantings. There is every reason to believe, however, that in calculating 
these figures no account has been taken of acreage of old vines uprooted or of replace- 
meiits and new plantings accomplished during the winter and spring of tins year ; they 
therefore repre.seut the vine area of last autunm. 

French Morocco : Hailstorms have caused some fairly serious damage locally to 
vines, otherwise April has been very favourable to the growth of vines, which seem to be 
in satisfactory condition. Bud formation has been normal. Anti-cryptogamic treat- 
ment has proceeded actively. 

Tunisia : Rainfall in April in North Tunis favoured the vines. In the Centre and 
South reserves of soil moisture are poor and the drought persists. For the whole ter- 
ritory, however, crop condition of vin^s on May i, was considered to be good (100) as 
on May i of previous years. 

According to a recent estimate the total vine area of Tunisia for the viticultural 
year 1930, is 98,000 acres, of whicli 87,000 bearing ; these acreages therefore show in- 
creases of 1 3. 1 % and 14.5 % respectively over those of 1929 (total acreage : 87,000 ; 
bearing : 76,000) and of 33.5 % and 27.6 % over the average for the quinquennium 
1924-28 (total acreage : 74,000 ; bearing : 68,000). 

OLIVES 

Italy : The final figure of production of olive oil in 1930-31 is 2,711,000 centals 
(35,618,000 American gallons) against 6,383,000 (83,871,000) in 1929-30 and 3,976,000 
(52,244,000), the average of the preceding quinquennium ; percentages : 42.5 and 68.2. 

Growth is good. 

Algeria : Since the beginning of March weatlier conditions have favoured olives. 
Flowering has taken place under good conditions. The condition of olives was consi 
dered to be good (100) as on May i of last year ; a considerable improvement has there- 
fore taken place since last December, January and February when condition was 
respectively 50, 60 and 75. 

According to a recent and very approximate estimate, the olive area should be 
2 It, 000 acres, of whicli 191,000 bearing. This estimate probably refers to the acreage 
at the time of the last harvest and does not take into account the plantations of this 
spring, 
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Ttmisia : Hainfall in April in North Tunisia was very beneficial to olives. In the 
Centre and South; on the contrary, the drought was not broken and reserves of soil mois- 
ture are hardly suflB.cient for tlie needs of the olive trees in the coming summer. Flower- 
ing took place under good conditions and, thanks to the fine weather, condition of olive 
trees on May i, was good (loo) as on May i, 1930. 

COTTON * 

Italy : In the second half of April sowings were completed in Caltanissetta, which 
produces almost all the output of Italy. 

U. S. S. R. : On i May the area sown to cotton was 535,700 acres, i. e., 9.6 % of 
that aimed at imder the Plan. If the latter figure is attained the area cultivated to cot- 
ton will be 5,560,000 acres against 3,768,000 acres in the preceding .season. 

United States : According to a telegram received from the Department of Agricul- 
ture crop condition of cotton improved during the week ending April 23. In the fol- 
lowing week, coolness retarded the growth of early planted cotton in western cotton belt 
States wliile in the eastern sections somewhat more favourable conditions prevailed, 
planting having made rather satisfactory advance, although germination was slow. In 
Texas the crop was backward, some frost damage occurred and condition was only fair. 
In Oklahoma planting was mostly suspended and is unusually late. In the central part,s 
of the belt progress in planting, germination and growth varied widely. Crop condition 
in Georgia was fairly good. 

In the first half of May, cool wet weather continued to be unfavourable to the growth 
and germination of cotton . 

Mexico : During March cotton planting continued under good conditions in the 
principal producing areas of the North ; with the exception of the Tamandipas region 
where planting was effected under rather imfavourable conditions resulting in a large 
reduction in acreage sown compared with last year. In some northern Pacific coastal 
regions, the preparation of the soil for the coming sowings continued. In the State of 
Nayarit crops are sliowing the effects of lack of rain. 

St. Vincent : Attacks of disease and insects during the first quarter of the present 
year were slight. It is forecasted that the percentage of cotton damaged wdll not be very 
high and that yields per acre will be good 

India : The estimates for cotton of the supplementary final report are as follows : 
Area 1930-31 ; 1929-30 ; average 1925-25 to 1928-29 : 23,616,000 * 25,922,000 and 

26.368.000 acres respectively ; percentages : 91. i and 89.6. Production of ginned cotton : 

19.280.000 centals (4,033,000 bales) ; 20,500,000 (4,289,000) and 23,256,000 (4,865,000) 
respectively ; percentages : 94.0 and 82.9. 

French Equatorial Africa : The production of raw cotton for the season 1930-31 
is estimated at 132,000 centals (28,000 bales) compared with 62,000 (13,000) in 1929-30, 

16.000 (3,300) in 1928-29 and 13,000 (2,800) in 1927-28. Percentages : 214.3 % of 1919- 
1930 and 456.3 % of the average of the two preceding seasons. 

French West Africa : The preliminary estimate of ginned cotton production in Da- 
homey in 1930-31 is 26,300 centals (5,500 bales) against 25,900 (5,400) in 1929-30 and the 
averse of 20,400 (4,300) for the period 1923-24 to 1927-28; percentages: 101.4 and 
128.7, 

The crop was also good in Senegal and a considerable extension in the cultivation 
of cotton is reported in Mauritania. 

• For Yugoslavia sce .pa]|j[e 280. 
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Egypt (Telegram of t6 May) : The amount of cotton ginned from the beginning 
of the season, i September 1930 to 30 April 1931, was as follows, in comparison with 


the corresponding amount on 31 March 1931 : 

Variety 3o/rv/3i 3 i/in/ 3 t 

Sakellaridis (1000 centals) i,595 1.558 

(1000 bales) 334 326 

Other varieties (1000 centals) 4,849 4,619 

(1000 bales) 1,014 966 

Total lint (1000 centals) ^,444 6,177 

(1000 bales) 1,34^ 1,292 

Linters (1000 centals) 15 1 149 

(1000 bales) 32 31 

Total lint and linters (1000 centals) 6,595 6,326 

(1000 bales) i,3So 1,323 


Italian Somalia ; Complaints are made of losses due to the drought. Locusts have 
damaged plantations in some areas. 

The latest estimate of the area planted to cotton in Italian Somalia in 1930-31 
is 13,700 acres compared with 26,800 in 1929-30 and 11,200, the average for the preced- 
ing five seasons ; percentages: 51.3 and 122.6. Production amounts to 22,100 centals 
(4,600 bales) of ginned cotton against ^36,200 (7,500) in 1929-30 and 17,700 (3,700), the 
average; percentages: 61.0 and 125.0. 

Anglo-Egyptian Sudan : According to the latest provisional estimate communicated 
by the Sudan Government the area cultivated during the season 1930-31 was 387,200 
acres as against 369,300 in 1929-30 and 234,900, the average of the preceding five seasons : 
percentages, 104.9 and 164.9. The production is 509,200 centals (106,500 bales) of ginned 
cotton as against 665,400 (139,200) in 1929-30 and 508,000 (106,300), the average of the 
preceding five seasons : jxjrcentages, 76.5 and 100.2. 

FLAX ♦ 

Belgium : Flax sowings have been effected under good conditions and have sprout- 
ed well. A diminution in areas to be sown is anticipated. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland : Following the very bad prices ruling this sea- 
son, a very considerable decrease in the area sown is -expected in Northern Ireland. 



ipor the espiangtion of a), b), c), d, t), aee note page 260. Winter cityps. 


Voit Yugoslavia see page 280. 



Hungary : Towards the end of April flax sowing was in progress. 

Italy : In the latter half of April flowering took place in vSeveral important produc- 
ing districts. 

Uruguay : Production of linseed in the season 1930-31^ according to the latest Gov- 
ernment estimate, is 2,575,000 centals (4,599,000 bushels), against 1,801,000 (3,216,000) 
last year, and 1,067,000 (1,905,000) the average for the preceding quinquennium ; per- 
centages : 143.0 and 241.4. This estimate^ which the Government states to be still 
subject to revision, ^ows a decrease of 597.000 centals (1,966,000 bushels) compared 
with the first estimate published in the Bulletin of last March but still constitutes a record 
for Uruguay, 

Algeria : This year about 370 acres have been sown to flax ; crop condition on May i, 
was considered to be average (100), while it was good (no) on May i, 1930. 

OTHER PRODUCTS 

Tea. 

India : In North India, according to a report received dated April J6tli, the weather 
generally had been too hot and dry and the outlook was not very satisfactory. In 
Soutli India the prolonged drought was having an adverse effect on the bushes and rain 
was badly wanted. 

In North India plucking for tlie new season was starting. The outturn in Soutli 
India during March was behind tliat for the same montli last year and it was considered 
tliat tlie outlook would be unpromising unless rain fell soon. 

Cacao. 

French Cameroons : The production of cacao in 1930 is estimated at 233,000 centals, 
vshowing an increase of 5,5 % over that of the preceding season (221,000) and of 78.2 % 
over the five-year average of 1942-28 (131,000). 

Groundnuts. 

French West Africa : In Senegal the crop was very satisfactory. This result is 
due partly to efforts made by the natives to extend the area cultivated and also to a 
better selection of the seed distributed. 

In Mauritania, the crop was only average. 

Rapeseed and Sesamum (’'‘). 

Austria : Colza sowings are somewhat thin. At the beginning of May tlie crop 
began to flower. At this period its crop condition was 2.5 against 2,9 on April i of this 
year and 2.3 on May i, 1930* 

Hungary : Unfavourable weather in the first three weeks of April hindered the 
development of the colza crop. In some places frost damage was recorded. 

India : The estimates for sesamum of the supplementary final report are as follows : 
Area ; 1930-31 ; 1929-30 ; average 19^4-23 to 1928-29 : ; 5.345.ooo 5f'M3>ooo 


(*) Yugoslavia sec page 27 



acres respectively; percentages; 103.9 and 105.9. Production: 11,715,000 centals 
(586,000 short tons) ; 10,192,000 (510,000) and 10,662,000 (5,33,000) respectively ; per- 
centages : 1 14.9 and 109.9. 

Jute. 

India : Light rains fell over Bengal in the first part of April ; in the latter part of 
the month light scattered showers fell in Ea^t and North Bengal atid more was needed 
for the sowing of jute in the West. 

Tobacco (*)• 

Hungary : Towards the end of the third week of April, tobacco plants were kill 
protected in the beds. Their development was slow due to the cold. 

Italy : In April transplanting had scarcely begun in some provinces of the centre 
and South, and vegetation is already considerably in arrears. 

United States : On about April 23 moisture was needed in parts of the Soutli- 
west for tranvsplanting tobacco while some had been set out in beds in Wisconsin. In 
the last week of April weather was cool and wet. 

Algeria : Since the beginning of March weatlier conditions have favoured the crops 
and considerably improved the situation. Re-sowing was efiected in April under good 
conditions. The last sowings are in good shape and will partly compensate for the loss 
of earlier ones. The recovery is generally satisfactory although not altogether uniform. 

Hops (*). 

Hungary : Cold weather and the lack of precipitation in the first half of April have 
retarded the growth of hops. 

Hemp-(*). 

Hungary : Towards the end of April, hemp sowing was in progress. 

Italy : In April sowings were continued and the crop sKows good development. 

Sericulture. 

Italy : General cold and wet weather has considerably delayed the growth of the 
leaves ; it is not possible at present to ascertain the quantity of eggs tliat will be in- 
cubated. 

In the .second week of May weather improved everywhere and the sericultural 
situation was ameliorated. Vegetation of the mulberries is backward and losses have 
consequently been experienced in districts where incubation had begun at the usual 
period ; development of tlie leaves, owing to the recent warm weather, gives pro- 
mise, however, of good results. In some isolated cases attacks Of diaspis ate reported 
and in other divStricts lasses through the severe hailstorms in the summer of last year. 
Generally the eggs are scarcely opened but in the Veneto and in ^scany the cocoons 
are in the first stage of development and are making good progress. 


(♦) For Yugoslavia see page 280. 
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TOTALS OF WORLD AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 

The following totals have been obtained from the data in the tables published for 
each product in January, which have been revised and completed. With the name of each 
product is indicated ^e number of countries for which data for 1930 are at present 
available and also the percentage of their total production in 1929 to world production 
in the same year as published in the 1929-30 Yearbook, when they comprised nearly 
all producing countries except China. 


Crop, number 
of countries 
comprised 
in the totiU, 
(uid percentages 
of world 
production 


Wheat (50 countr. 
100.0% ... a) 

Rye {31 countries 
100.0 % . . . «) 

Barley (44 countr. 
93 - 0 % .... 4) 

Oats (40 countries 
99.0% .... 4) 

Maize (32 countries 
87.0% .... 4) 

Rice (rough) (11 

countr. 83.0%. 4) 

Potatoes (33 countr. 
96.0%. ... 4) 

Sugar-i^3couulr.4) 

{24 countries 
M 96.0%. 6) 

ginned countries 
89.0%. 6) 

Unseed (19 countr. 
99.0%. ... 4) 

Flax (fibre) (ly 

countr. 98/) %. 4) 

Hemp (fibre) (8 
countr. 73.0% .a) 

Tobacco (14 coun* 
tries 7 fi,o%. . a) 

Hops (7 countries 

95.0% 

Olive oil (8 countr. 
96 -o%). . . . , 


AREA 


1930 


* 930-31 


{Avemge 
J929 i * 9*4 
; to 1928 
and and 

19 * 4-23 

1929-30 to 
; I928-39 


Percentages 
for 1930 
and 2930-31 

Z939< ! age 
1930 


* 100 


• 100 


thousand acres 


Vines (13 c. 86.0 0/0). 
^llk(?c.99.0%). , 


247,541 241,010 
48,888 ^ 47,270 
61.184; 02,936 

103,000! 102,708i 
153,895; 151,002; 
100,899; 107,028 


231,423; 

46,8621 

54,250; 

104,572! 

148,8971 

i 

107,389 


102.7' 107.0 

I I 

102 . 9 ! 103.^* 
97.2: 112.8 

I i 

10l.2i 99 . 4 : 

i i 
101,6| 103 . 0 ' 

! I 

102.5; 102.2, 


6,030 

8,172 

72,578 

76,347 

15,090 

1,016 

487 

3,062 

138 


30,207 29,3271 

5,367 5,184; 

j 

7,268 6,610| 

76,329 74,748| 

78,8«0| 76,441 1 

13,107| 14.701 

1,085! 1,050 


69.1 
105.1 1 
112.6 

96.1 
96.8 


102 . 0 ^ 

losi 


PRODUCTION 


Britisb weights 


1930 

and 

1930-3* 


1929 

and 


I Average 

I 19*4 

! to 1928 
j and 

1929-30 I 1924-25 
i to 19*8*291 

thousand centals 


2,224,2031 2.078, 283j 2,116,7261 


! 


557,976 


562,683;' 497,874 


699,769i 728,968 6a3,41» 


1,168,4721 

I 

1.764,098| 


1,194,920| 1.172.197| 

I I 

2.079,2291 2,060, 743| 


1,686,194{ 1,593,037 


1,583.985 


4421 

■I 

I 

2,970 

156 


3,192,803 

1,377,806 

1,711,739 
i; I 
97.1j 97,6131 

! 

I 

I 


3,339,309^ 2,895,96^' 
1,129377| 1,101,834 
1,267, 618| 1,275,42ft 
102377; 104,8241 


99.9' 107,324; 


I 22 . 0 I 108.8 i 


430 

2,634j 

188 


I thousand ounces 
(«) 7,a^((«) 7,884|(i) 7,897 


68.9 

103.1 

i 

86.7j 

— 

97.3 


06.7 

ll 

ij 

101.7ji 

ii 

116.21 

96.J 


69,422: 

4,]42j 

3.5631 


108.1 


1,140 

8,411 


109,1341 

52,625; 

5,082; 

i 

3,428, 

24,410 

1,594 


109,1 


American weights 


1930 

and 

1930-3* 


1929 

and 


Average 
1924 
to 1928 
and 




for 19)^ 
and x930-3t ' 


1929.1 age 


1930 ! 


thousand *bttsbels (60 poimda) 
3,706,9311 3,463,735 3,526,14{^ 
thousand bushels (56 pounds) 
906,389! 1,004,794 ! 889,063 

thousand bushels (48 pounds) j| 
1,457, 879i 1,618,709! 1,257,189;! 
thousand bushels (32 pounds) 
8,651,4481 3,734,1001 3,663,091: 
thousand bushels (56 pounds) 
3,161,239! 3,712,9101 3,679,904; 
thousand bushels (45 pounds) 
3,747,0221 8,540,0121 3,619,896; 
thousand bushels (60 pounds) 
5,321,382j 5,565,4031 4,826,507, 
thousand short tons { 
56,493 55,091 


% 


86,5861 63,880i 63,771 

thousand bales (478 poundsnet) I1 
20,400! 21,6221 21,980; 


22 , 453 ; 


22,831 1 22,827 1 

j' thousand bushels (36 pounds) 

72.012’ 123,9671 93,073! 128,593 

'! I: 

thousand pounds |l 

414,260! 608,167! 474,436! 


94.8! 


131 .S 


im 

im 

m 

mjs 

110.3;! 

125.0 


107,0| 

99.2 
96.0 

97.8 

84.9 

105.8 

95.6 

121.9 
135.0 m4 


98.0 

98.4 

90.4 


Ij 


4,744 1 


3,600; 

j' 

23,058 

i' 

ii 

1,217. 


26,164 14,983 


thowMmd lap(^ gallons 
1,769, 0871(1)8.4 

|j(3)l,fl62,779j(3)l.C 


2,560, 287j 


113,979| 


342,8201 360,016 

2,440,966‘ 2,305,828ij 


11 


169,395| 121,696! 


thousand American gallons 


(1)2, 769, 087!(i)8.416.687i(i)8, 102,258 (i)8,813,416i(i)4,108,074;(i)3,797, 587 
thousaad pounds || thousand pounds 
1^014,2861(3) 862,804 (3)1,052,779 (3)1, 014,286!I3) 862,801 


81 . 5 j 87 ; 8 :; 

103.9i WkO 

104.9; 111.0; 

71.5' 98,7 
33.4| 66.1 
80.8j m 
103.81 12Si4; 


a) Not indncttag fhel 7 .f. 8 .&. - 5 ) Xh^uding the U. 8 . 8 . lU (x) Wise. * (a) Eggi lu incubatloiL - (3) Cocoous. 



Agricultural Production in Yugoslavia. 
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Area 

HARVESTED 


1 PRODVCnOH 





Percentages 

j BNOtlSH WEIGHTS 

j Auericah weights 

1 Percentaaes 

Crop 

1930 

i9«9 

AVcT. 
1924 to 

I9?8 

for 

1930 



Average 




lOX 

1930 

1929 
-- roo 

AVer. 
V 100 

1930 

1929 

1924 to 
1928 

1930 

1929 

Average 
1924 to 
1928 

1929 

190 

Aver. 

- XfX> 






thousand acres 

0 / 

/O 

% 

thousand centals 



% 

% 










1 thousand short tan.s 



Sug;xr*beet . . . 

127 

145 

105 

67.6 

120.9 

16415 

24.197 

16.286 

821 

1.210 

814 

67.8 

1(K).8 










thousand pounds 



Flax (fibre) . . . 

(1) 83 

(I) 34 

(!) 31 

96.8 

103.3 

243 

205 

181 

24.275 

20.633 

18.079 

118.2 

134.3 

Hemp (fibre) . . 

(I) 98 

(I) 79 

(I) 77 

116.6 

119.6 

730 

579 

635 

72.988 

57.860 

63.516 

126.1 

114.9 

Tobacco .... 

86 

88 

48 

100.1 

88.3 

314 

304 

329 

31.899 

30.406 

32.948 

103.3 

95.3 

Hops 

7 

18 

18 

56.6 

.55.2 

39 

101 

62 

38.731 

10.066 

6.180 

38.5 

62.7 










th. bushels (50 pounds) 



Hapeseed ... 

29 

27 

10 

107.6 

292.4 

156 

163 

61 

312 

325 

123 

95.0 

264.4 










Ih. bales (498 pounds net) 



Cotton (ginned) . 

3 

2 1 

.. " ! 

2 

188.7 

196.7 

3 1 

1 

3 1 

j 

0 

1 

1 

(2) 

106.4 

177.0 


(i) Total area, includlug that for seed (about lo %). — (a) Giuoed cotton. — {3) Below 500 bales, 

FODDER CROPS 

Germany : The growth of meadows, pastures and other fodder crops is still a little 
backward due to the bad April weath^. Fodder plants have, on the whole, set well 
and good yields are anticipated from the first cutting. At the beginning of May condi- 
tion of the four principal fodder crops was as follows : clover : 3.1 (i May 1930, 2.6) 
alfalfa : 3.1 (2.4) ; irrigated meadows : 2.9 (2.3) ; other meadows (3.1 (2.5). 

Austria : Clover fields are often thin. Growth of artificial and permanent mea- 
dows is very backward. At the beginning of May the condition of fodder crops was as fol- 
lows : red clover : 2.6 against 2.6 on April i of tliis year and 2.4 on May i, 1930 ; alfalfa : 
3.0 (2.9, 2.6) ; mixed clover : 2.5 (2,5, 2.2) ; mixed fodder and vetches : 2.9 (2.7, 2.4) ; 
permanent meadows : 2.8 (2.7, 2,3) ; pastures : 3.0 (2.9, 2.7). 

Belgium : The data of production of fodder crops in 1930, compared with the figures 
for 1929 and the average for the preceding five years are as follows : 


Crop 




Average 

0/ 

/o 

1930 


T930 

1929 

1924**8 

19*9 

»xr 100 

Av. 

« too 




(thousuads) 




Mangolds 

(centals) . . 

137.024 

100,634 

102,538 

136.2 

.33-6 


(sh. tons) . . 

6.851 

5.032 

5.127 



Carrots, main crop 

(centals) . .. 

638 

703 

608 

90.7 

105.0 


(sh. tons) . . 

32 

35 

30 



Turnips and swedes, 

(centals) . . 

4,226 

4.538 

4.836 

931 

87.4 

main crop 

(sli. tons) . . 

211 

227 

242 


Crimson clover 

(centals) . . 

5.154 

3.096 

5.256 

166,5 

98. 1 


(sh. tons) . . 

258 

155 

263 
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S 


Average % 1930 


Crop 




1930 

1029 

1924-28 

X929 
= 100 

Av. 
es 100 






(thousands) 




Red clover 

(centals) 



9>724 

5.914 

8.725 

164.4 

III . 5 


(vsli. tons) 



486 

296 

436 



Other clover 

(centals) 



1.991 

, 1.073 

2,102 

185.6 

94-7 


(sh. tons) 



100 

54 

105 



Alfalfa 

(centals) 



1.487 

812 

1.441 

q 

00 

103. 1 


(sh. tons) 



74 

41 

72 



Sainfoin-esparcet 

(centals) 



523 

274 

552 

190.8 

94*9 


(sli. tons) 



26 

• 14 

28 



Meadow-hay, mown 

(centals) 



26,287 

17,119 

23.307 

1 . 53-6 

112.8 


(sh. tons) 



1.314 

856 

1,165 



Rye-grass and timothy (centals) 



915 

768 

915 

119.1 

loo.o 


(sh. tons) 



46 

38 

46 



Turnips (catch crop) 

(centals) 



73.173 

41.038 

66,555 

178.3 

109.9 


(sh. tons) 



3.659 

2,052 

3.328 



Carrots » » 

(centals) 



1,697 

1,670 

2,106 

101.6 

So.-b 


(sh. tons) 



85 

84 

105 



Spuriy^ » » 

(centals) 



3.408 

2,620 

4.605 

130.1 

741 


(sli. tons) 



170 

131 

230 




Since the middle of April it has been possible to turn out young livestock on the 
pastures but grass shows only small growth as the nights are too cold. 

Estonia : In low lying regions floods have rendered feed supplies almost impossible 
and a shortage is beginning to be felt. 

Irish Free State : The month of April opened witli a more than usually heavy down- 
pour of rain but conditions changed after the first few days and thereafter until the end 
of the month the weather was mild and favourable. Grass lands, which were bare at 
the begitming of the month developed well at the close of the month, 

France : Rainy and cold weather during the latter half of April over the whole coun- 
try checked tlie growth of grass, particularly in the North. With the exception of the 
Southwest, however, where fodder crops are not in very good condition, the situation 
remains good and heavy crops are expected. 

Fodder seeds have sprouted well. 

Great Britain and Norther^ Ireland : Weather in England and Wales during most 
of April was cold and wet. Pastures were in good colour but owing to slow growth tliey 
were insufficient for carrying much stock. 

At the end of April over most of England and Wales the preparation of the land 
for root crops wao less forward than usual ; heavy lands were difficult to work and 
sowing was retarded except on lighter soils as a result of continously cold and wet 
weather in the latter half of the month. Pulling of mangolds was in progress but was 
late in most districts. 

The condition of temporary meadow seeds was generally good although in some 
areas plants were backward due to the mifavourable weather. Pastures were good in 
colour but owing to slow growth they were on the bare side. 

The cold dry weather during April in Scotland retarded the growtli ot pastures in 
many districts and grass is generally backward. The backward season has accentuated 
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the scarcity of bran kt Leith ; supplies are difhcult to procure and prices are high. No 
dried grains are available. Cakes are scarce and oats have ris^ substantially in price ; 
supplies are very much shorter than they have been for some time. Millers^ offals and 
maize on spot are short of requirements at Glasgow. 

In Northern Ireland pasture lands are rather poor for the time of year as growth 
has been checked by the cold weather. 

Hungary : Toward the end of April sowing of mangolds was in progress. In some 
departments fields of clover and alfalfa, which were damaged by field rats last winter, 
have suffered further damage by spring frosts. Growth of permanent meadows and 
pastures is v^ slow. In various places a shortage of fodder is reported, caused by the 
backwardness in growth of the pastures. 

Italy : During the first half of April clear weather has predominated in the North 
and Centre, damp and rainy weather in -the South. Crop condition of pasture, perma- 
nent and temporary meadows is fairly good. In tlie latter half of the month weather 
was generally rainy ; in the high mountain areas there has been snow and temperature 
has remained low, frosts causing damage. Vegetation is vigorous in some districts but 
backward in others. Temporary meadows generally give promise of good production. 
Development of permanent meadows is satisfactory. The first cutting has begun ; 
results have not been good. 

Lithuania : Weather conditions in April were favourable to fodder crops. 

Switzerland : Owing to the fall in temperature and the frequent night frosts growth 
of fodder crops on the whole experienced a notable check during April. Only toward 
the close of the month under the influence of rather higher temperatures and of sliowers, 
growth was a little developed, without however attaining the degree of development it 
has shown at the saine date in normal years. Pastures have been late in beginning 
to green and still show feeble development ; growth of the grass is slow and backward. 
In many localities temporary meadows show some gaps, particularly where mixed crops 
including Italian rye-grass are concerned ; the delicate grasses have suffered from the 
heavy Tails of snow exjjerienced in March. In places the damage from mice is also im- 
portant. This year a considerable retardation in the beginning of green feeding must 
everywhere be taken into account. 

Crop condition on i May of permanent meadows was 3.5 against 3.6 on i April 1931, 
and 4.4 on 1 May 1930 ; that of temporary meadows was respectively 3.6. 3.6, and 4.5. 

United States : In the week ending on about April 23 pastures and meadows in all 
parts of the country east of the Rocky Mountains showed general improvement ; the 
increased moisture in central sections was beneficial. $ 

Weather in the last week of April was mostly cold and wet, except in the far NorthI 
west, where weather was rather warm. 

The crop condition of meadows for hay on May i was 79.4 against 79.9 on May i, 
1930 and 86.4, the ten year average of 1920-29. Corresponding data for pasture are 
78.8, 77.3 and 81.9. 

Algeria : Weather during April favoured meadows and fodder crops. Temporary 
meadows are in good condition but permanent meadows still yield a poor supply. 

French Morocco : The month of April, marked by the alternation of rainy days and 
sunny days, was favourable to meadows and fodder crops. Temporary and permanent 
meadow crops are dense and tall. 



LIVESTOCK AND DERIVATIVES 
Condition of Livestock and Dairy Production. 

Ifish Free State : Grass grew well during April and promised good pasturage for 
livestock. Stocks of fodder on hand are adequate for all requirements. 

Milk yields showed the usual seasonal increafse but the supplies were rather below 
average. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland : The milk yield is a fair average in most districts. 
Serious loss among dairy cows is reported from Berwick through suckling cows being 
affected with a form of grass sickness or milk fever, most cases having proved fatal. 

In Northern Ireland dairy cattle are in normal health. Milk supplies remained 
normal for the time of year. 

Italy: Supplies of fodder in April were adequate. 

Lithuania : The good crops of fodder plants and cereals obtained last year have been 
of great benefit in ieeding livestock and milk production is normal. 

Switzerland : On the average of the first quarter of 1931 deliveries of milk showed a 
decrease of 8.03 % witli respect to the corresponding period of last year. The decrease 
amounted to 8.16 % in January, 7.50 % in February and 8.45 % in March. The rela- 
tively marked decrease in production is primarily due to tlie fact that the quality of' 
dr^’^ fodder harvested in the previous year was poor, a qualitative deficit that was not 
compensated for by increased purchases of concentrated foodstuffs. Further, greater 
quantities of milk have this year been utilized for stock-rearing and fattening of calves, 
with consequent reduction in deliveries to cheese factories and milk d 4 p 6 ts. 

United States : At the beginning of April there ts^ere about 7 % less cattle on feed 
for market in tlie com belt States than on the same date of last year according to the 
estimate of the United States Department o*^ Agriculture, this figure reflecting the 
short maize supply situation. Shipments of stocker and feeder cattle into the Com 
Belt for the three months J anuary to March this year were over 20 % or 100,000 head 
smaller than for the same period of 1930, the decreavse consisting of calves, cows, heifers 
and light weight steers while there was a marked increase in the case of heavy feeders. 

Feeders report intentions to market about the same proportion of cattle on feed in 
April before July this year as last year. 

According to the official early lamb situation report of April i, weather and feed 
conditions in the Northwestern States during Marcli were exceptionally favourable for 
earl}’' lambs and for the growtli of spring feed. Pastures were, late in some other pro- 
ducing States due to lack of rain or low temperatures, and were poor in the Com Belt 
States but on tlie whole prospects vSeemed favourable and percentages of lambs saved were 
generally high. 

In the week ending on about April 23 in the Rocky Mountain region new 
range grass was making only slow growth in places and vsome feeding was necessary 
locally. In other portions of the West range conditions were mostly satisfactory except 
in the far Southwest, where they were too dry. Lambing and shearing were progressing 
under favourable conditions while livestock were gradually moving to summer ranges 
in good condition. 

French West Africa : At the end of last year the condition of livestock was in 
general good over the whole territory, except in Mauritania where the earliness of the 
drought and the ravages of crickets, gave rise to unfavourable conditions and cattle 
disease abated more slowly than usual. 

Algeria : Conditions in April favoured raivsing and livestock^have nearly recovered 
from the general weakness caused by the cold and poverty of the winter. 
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French Morocco : Thanks to favourable weather and tlie abundance of grass, condi- 
tions at the end of April were very satisfactory for tlie maintenance of livestock ; the 
animals had regained their normal appearance and were in g«:>od conditions. 

Union of South A frica : Examination of the total exports of wool from Union ports 
for the nine months July 1930 to March 1931 seems to indicate a yield considerably less 
than was anticipated on the basis of the number of woolled sheep in the Union on 
30 June 1930 and reports from the producing areas. It is possible, in fact, that the 
previous year's figures will not be exceeded. The total exports for the nine months were 

213.173.000 lb. greasy and 3,834,000 lb. scoured Wool, respectively 11,319,000 lb. and 

893.000 lb. less than for the corresponding period last season. 

Returns from the ports show a falling off in arrivals into store. 

Livestock in Belgium. 

According to the latest information received from the Ministry of Agriculture, the 
numbers oi livcvstock on December 31 1930 were as follows.: — 



Hcirses f>r 
Year ugricuUurul 

Cattle 

ol: which 

Pigs 

of which 
under 


purposes 


flairy cows 


six months 

1930 

2^5, 97T 

1.758.654 

925.556 

1,249,621 

680,867 

1929 


1.738.348 

911,720 

1,237,002 

675,374 

1928 

233,314 

1.750.541 

967, 73<5 

1,139,131 

621,362 

1927 

256,465 

I.738..814 

001,902 

1,124,243 

609,824 

1 926 

250,287 

1,711,702 

891,786 

1,143,860 

626,730 

1925 


L654.767 

856,352 

1.151,719 

625,541 

1924 

252,314 

1,627,655 

839.076 

1,139.073 

625,961 

1923 

243.184 

1,602,728 

820,692 

1,176,430 

652,467 

1922 

230,451 

1.516,769 

787,092 

1,139,387 

625,673 

1921 

222,055 

i,5M.953 

779,966 

975,743 

526,784 

1913 

..... 267,160 

1,849,484 

936,800 

1,112,293 

746,674 


After a slight decrease in the number of cattle in 1929 compared witli the preced- 
ing year, the number increased in 1930 by 1.2 % over that of 1929. There was a par- 
allel increase in dairy coWvS, which represent half of the total number of cattle. The 
total figures for cattle, however, and those for dairy cows are still at a lower level than 
in the pre-war period. The percentage comparisons fi.r the numbers of these two kinds 
of cattle in relation to the year 1913 are 95 . i and 98. 8 respectively . 

Pigs are also constantly increasing in number and the figure tor 1930 is above that 
for the pre-war period by over 100,000 head or 12.3 %. 

In the case of horses used for agricultural purposes there may be remarked, on 
the contrary, a decrease since 1928 r the number in 1930 was 95.9 % of that of 1927 
(the maximum for the post-war period) and 92.1 % of the number in 1913. 

Yugoslavia : In the following table are given the final data, published by tlie Min- 
try of Agriculture of the areas harvevSted and production of the principal industrial crops 
in 1930 compared with those of the preceding year and the average of the preceding 
quinquennium. 

Livestock in Uruguay. 

The results of the 1930 census for cattle and sheep, compared with those of the 1919 
and 1924 censuses, are as follows : 



s 


1930 

1924 

1916 
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Vear 


Cattle 

7,127,912 

8,431,613 

7,802,442 


Sheex> 

20,558,124 

;4443,34i 

11,472,852 


It will be observed tliat, while for cattle a diminution of 674,530 head with respect 
to the numbers in 1916 and of 1,303,701 with respect to those of 1924 has occurred, 
for sheep there has been a marked tendency to increase, the numbers having doubled 
with respect to those of 1916. Market quotations have had a decisive influence on these 
variations. In fact, the war stimulated an increase in prices of cattle, and vso a rapid 
intensification throughout the country in cattle-rearing. This explains how the numbers 
of cattle increased in the seven years 1915-1922 despite the greater exports in these years. 

The crisis toward the middle of 1921 caused a gradual decrease in the number of 
cattle, with the result that their number in 1930 was 15.46 % less than in 1924. On 
the contrary, the higher prices of mutton from 1924 to 1929 accentuated the tendency 
to increavse already showm, the breeders, aided by .special credits, being able to increase 
their flocks rapidly. 

In the following tables are indicated the sex and age of cattle and sheep, the census 
data for 1930 being compared with those for 1924. 


Totals 


Cuttle 


*930 


1924 


(l) 7.127.912 8.431.613 


Bulls 

Young bulls from i to 2 years 

Cows for breeding 

Cows for winter milking . , 

Bullocks 

Oxen 

Other cattle from 1 to 3 years. 
Other cattle over 3 years . . 
Male calves under i year . . 
Female calves under i year . 


Sheep 


Totals . . . , 

Rams . . . . , 
Bwes . . . . , 
Castrated sheep 
Male lambs . , 
Female lambs 
Sheep in transit 


105,878 

90,424 

2,418,102 

373.302 

987,421 

260,018 

1,044,236 

391,820 

7 . 5^^995 

669,386 

1930 

20,558,124 

307.952 

11,918,799 

3,669,007 

2,219,886 

2.394.340 

48,140 


108,957 

73.466 

2,693,269 

431,688 

T.230,765 

333.105 

1,318,046 

703. T44 

827,091 

712.082 

1934 

14.443.341 

203,780 

8,115.279 

2.374.379 

1,889,563 

1,860,340 


(l) In the total are included 30,330 head in transit at the time of the Census. 




The numbers of cows and of bullocks in 1930 show a decrease of 13.21 % with 
respect to 1924. On the average four bulls are employed to serve 100 cows. For 2,418/102 
cows for breeding on the basis of the 1930 census there would therefore be required 
96,724 bulls, while these number actually 105,878. On the contrary, for ^eep a relative 
deficiency in rams with respect to ewes is observed ; to serve the ewes 357»5^4 ^fams 
would be required ; the actual number of the latter is, however, only 307,952, This 
disproportion may in the future bring about a decrease in the numbers of sheep in the 
country. 
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TRADE 


COXmXlUBS 

Mascb 

Eight months (August t-MarcH 31 ) 

TWBtVBKOmBS 

(August i-July 31 ) 

SxPMtt ! Umm 

BxpoKis iMpom 


iMPoni 


1931 1 1930 i 1931 1 1930 

1930-31 1929-30 1 1930-31 1929-30 

1929*30 

19 S 9-30 


Exporting CoufOrm: Wheat. — Thousand centals (i cental « 100 lbs). 


Bulgaria I 

280! 

0 

0 

ill 

l,122i 

31, 


922 

66 

930 

Hungary 

0I5i 

829 

0 

0 

4,6081 

7,520; 

0 

0 

9,943 

0 

Uthuauia 

no; 

4 

0 

0 

4651 

15 i 

4 ; 

2 ' 

55 

2 

Rumania 




... iw 

6,270!{i) 

i37;(i) 

4:(i) 

40' 

1,279 

40 

YuiSiBlavia 

Oi 

296 

0 

0 ! 

2,760! 

11,795 

eo.oiOj 


2 

13,298 

2 



7,708i 

6,9.60 

11 

9 

96,955; 

491 

562 

93,461 

602 

Unltad States . . . 

814i 

1,448 

721 

1,470, 

27.8621 

40,182! 

8,116i 

4,824; 

57,274 

7,886 

Argentina 

8,475; 

5,088 

— 


33,841! 

67,067' 

— 1 

— i 

86,889 

— 

Chile 



... i(2) 

425 i ( 2 ) 

91(2) 

0(2) 

0 

481; 

0 

India 

4 

4 

919 

836 

1,887; 

246 i " 

4,306' 

3, .358! 

2,768 

8,931 

Turkey 




... ( 2 ) 

168;{2) 

7,(2) 

71(2) 

408; 

24 

414 

Algeria 




(I) 

4,632 (1) 

1.497 (I) 

88:(i) 

487:1 

3,206 

646 

Tunis 




... (a) 

Kz) 

1,283; ( 2 ) 

2,467 '( 2 ) 

273: ( 2 ) 

79 ! 

3,362 

99 

Australia 

Importing Countrios: 




33,043 (2) 

12,183!(2) 

0|(2) 

0, 

24,469 

0 

Germany 

18 

53 

752 

970 

265; 

2,266: 

11,3381 

24, .546 

2,293 

31,726 

Austria 

01 

2 

401 

269* 

2,194' 

84, 

29i 

2,901; 

3,642. 

68 

6,456 

Belgium 

150: 

44 

2,4.58 

732 : 

677: 

17,970: 

17,104. 

805 

2.5,704 

Denmark ..... 

0 ! 

4 

216 

101 ! 

20 

117! 

2,632 

2,000, 

128 

2.008 

Spain 

Oi 

0 

0 

37: 

4 ; 

Hi 

0, 

2,J45 

11 

2.152 

^tonia 

0l 

0 

0 

33 

0 

0 ; 

271! 

379 : 

0 

540 

Irish Free State . . ! 




... i(2) 

3 8 ( 2 ) 

0 ,( 2 ) 

3,944(2) 

3.353 

0 

5,647 

France i 

201 

’ ' * 710 

' ‘i287 

1,437; 

9,220 

l.570i 

968; 

2,301! 

23,810; 

15,900; 

8.907 

19,964 

Gr. Brit, and N. Ir. ; 

04 ! 

till 

l(i.798 

. 514 : 

1,166' 

84,3.361 

79 , 457 : 

1,482 

114,048 

Greece . i 

0 ! 

O' 

1,149 

Oi 

Oi 

8,662! 

8,060, 

0 

12,339 

Italy ! 

0 

O' 

4,451 

2,302 

22' 

4 ; 

31,967; 

10,443, 

4 

27,160 

I^atvia ! 



1 ( 2 ) 

0{2) 

0 / 2 ) 

723 ( 2 ) 

809, 

0 

1,528 

Norway | 

1 — ; 

— 1 

’*212 

93, 


— 

2,256! 

1,499; 

— 

2,216 

Netherlands . . . . i 

100 

4 

959 

l.664i 

0221 

176 

11 , 740 ; 

10 , 221 ! 

231 

14,936 

Poland ! 

137! 

44 ; 

1 4 

i 24i 

1,829: 

20.5: 

40 1 

227; 

289 

381 

Pf-rtugal I 


— • 1 

1 1.3 

485; 


— ‘ 

172! 

1,197 

— 

8,7.32 

Sweden i 

2i 

29' 

130 

196, 

29; 

026! 

2,227! 

3,816 

1,003 

4,982 

Switzerland . . . . j 

2 ; 

0 

875 

717! 

2 ' 

0 

7,9591 

6,422 j 

0 ! 

9.590 

Czechoslovakia ... I 

Oj 

0 

! 117 

216; 

4^ 

68 

4,683! 

2 , 374 ! 

108| 

3,602 

Japan j 

— ! 

, — 


— 

- :(2) 

6,724' ( 2 ) 

6,796 

! 

10,922 

Syria and Eehonon . ! 

... I 



; i*’ i(3) 

97i(3) 

0(3) 

83(3) 

112' 

26; 

146 

Egypt j 

1 i 


1 ... 

; ••• !(3) 

2:(3) 

9(3) 

505 ( 3 ) 

0, 

49; 

24 

Union of South Africa 1 




i ... (X) 

0(1) 

0(1) 

611i(i) 

1,144’ 


1,680 

New Zealand . . . i 




! ... 1(2) 

0,(2) 

130 (a) 

71 (a) 

108 

130 

170 

Totefs . . . ' 


’*i,4T5 

23,999, 

220,633 

212,216 

238,480 

212,1281 

3I2,«90! 

3l«,8gl 


i 

Exporting Countries: | 



Rye. 

— Thousand centals ( 

1 cental 

= 100 lbs). 



Germany 

13; 

443| 

531 

68i 

1,210 

8,1311 

516! 

1,466; 

10,529 

1,922 

Bulgaria 

202 ! 

0! 

o' 

0 

961 1 

9i 

0 

0 ! 

9; 

0 

Hungary 

2l6i 

291 i 


u 

1,393 

2,048 

01 

Oi 

2,919' 

0 

Poland 

397| 

419 

o' 

d 

5,064! 

4,813! 

o' 

13 

7,293; 

20 

Rumania 




... J(i) 

602(1) 

340 (1) 

o;(i) 

u! 

377; 

0 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

26; 

”'62 

0 ! 


463: 

9081 

116! 

143' 

1,326! 

254 

Yugoslavia 

0 

0 

0 

0 ! 

0. 

31 i 

4 ! 

Oj 

33; 

0 

Canada 

7 

7 

Oj 

31j 

6<16: 

117 ! 

0 

Ul' 

194 ; 

150 

United States . . . 

15 

29 


— • 

73 

1,338: 

— . 1 

— I 

1,378'; 

— 

Argentina 

24 

15 

— 

— 

326 

730| 

— j 

— 1 

767! 


Turkey 




... (2) 

262 ( 2 ) 

77!(a) 

0'(2) 

31! 

■168| 

81 

Algeria 




... (X) 

24(1) 

26(1) 

0i(i) 

4 

36; 

4 

Importing Countries: 



I 


! 

1 

1 




Austria .... . , 

0 

0 

196! 

163 

9 ! 

0 ! 

1,241; 

1,554 

2i 

2,867 

Belgian) . 

9 

0 

282| 

4d 

66i 

4 ; 

1,003! 

655 

7 : 

983 

Denmiuk 

0 

0 

450' 

454 

0: 

O; 

5,2071 

4,105 

2! 

6,161 

Estonia 

0 

0 


381 

ot 

oi 

861 

1,162 

0 : 

1,563 

Finlgad ...... 

0 

0 

18 


0! 

0 

l,230i 

2,467! 

4; 

3,314 

Ejaace ...... 

0 

0 

240 

0 

Oi 

2 

893 i 

150 

V 

181 

Italy 

0 

0 

37 

40 

Oi 

Oi 

399 ! 

126 

0! 

324 

lAtvia ...... 




.... (a) 

o:{3) 

2:(2) 

192 |(z) 

1,477 

7 ! 

2,191 

Uthuania ..... 

'”53 

4 

0 


140! 

Hi 

0 

24 

861 

24 

Norway ...... 

0 

0 

842 

291 

0 ! 

oi 

2,319 

2, 4781 

£ 

3,605 

NeOieriBads . ... 

98 

2 

624 

132^ 

291! 

68 

4,561 

1,803 

?S 

2,906 

Sweden 

0 

0 

22 


Oi 

11! 

432 

1,521 

11; 

2,840 

Switserlhad . . , . 

0 

0 

11 


Oj 

ol 

128l 

117 

0; 

164 

fuitii . . • 


1^ 



lliSWj 

IS,7«S| 

imm| 

I9<43Y 

86,241 1 
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Exporting Countrmi 

Germany 

Belgium 

Bulgaria 

Spain 

Prance 

Hungary 

Italy 

Eatvia 

Poland 

Rumania 

Yugoslavia 


United States . . , 

Argentina 

Chile 

India 

Turkey 

Japan 

Algeria 

Tunis 

Australia 1 

importing Countries : 

Austria I 

Denmark j 

Estonia ; 

Irish Free State . . j 
Finland 1 

Gr. Britain and N. Ir. ; 

Greece | 

Norway i 

Netherlands . . . . i 

Portugal I 

Sweden 

Gxechoslovakla ... I 

Ceylon I 

Java and Madura . . I 

Indo*China j 

Syria and I^banon . j 

Egypt 

Union of South Africa 
New Zealand .... 

Tallis . . . 

Exporting Countries t 


Spain 
Hungary .... 
Eithuania .... 

Poland 

Rumania .... 
Cscchoslovakia . . 
Yugoslavia .... 

Canada 

United States . . 
Argentina .... 

■ Chile. 

India 

Syria and Eebanon 

Turkey 

■Algeria 

Egypt 

Tunis 

AuatroUa .... 
importing Countries 
Germany 


. 

Denmark 


Irish Ftee State . 
France . « . , . 

4r. Britain and 

Greece ... . . . 
Italy . . . . . . 
Dntvia .... ... 
Norway . . ... 
Netherlondi . . 
Switsertand^ 


0! 

ii| 


3,940 


223 

4 

81 

295 1 


220 1 
3401 
5421 


0| 

0| 

139 

97 


0 

101 

0 


Dcpontf 


1930 ! 1931 



ElOHi MOMXBS (August t-March ax) 

Twatvn momtbs 
(A ugust i-Jttly ji) 


BsaoaTs 

XiawETS 1 

Racroaxii 

XMPOBXS 

930 

1930-31 I 1939-30 

X930-3X 1 '1939*30 1 

1939-30 

1939-30 


Wheat flour. — Thouaand centals (x cental xoo lbs). 


0 

1] 


108, 

765’ 

26i 

66: 

185j 

22 ! 

2' 

2i 

24| 


126 

1,074| 

8l| 

1^1 

2 

83 

29l!| 

22 


jn 


3,1c 


5,399: Eon; % m \ 48,90i 


Barley. — Thousand centals 


26' 

38 

53 

11 

4671 


60 

187 

507 


3)3 

0 

4; 

I5 


22 

0. 





,(3) 365 

(3) 267 

1 • • • 

(2) 218 

(2) 39 

j 

,(i) 1,041 

(I) 1,736 


\3) 2 

(3) «2 


(3) 161 

(3) 2,330 


(3) 959 

(3) 226 

1 E365 

62 

428 

4 93 

0 

9 

2 747 

4^ 

77 

6 441 

1,109 

1.16B 

0 7 


^ . 


(3) 20 

(3) 24 

0 71 

15 

192 

3 825 

65 

22 

4 26 

— 


0 42' 

0 

9 

... 

{*) 0 

(3) 0 

4 11 

0 

0 

5 445 

410 

421 

9 137|j 

0 

0 

• -ijm 

son 

sd»n9 



2 

73 

llj 

4f^ 


117 


063 

148 


622 

1,226 

13 

20 

22* 

2 


. 126 


2011 

176 


538 

251 

13 

0 

0 

0 


93 


7 

0 


6 

7 

0 

4 

0: 

0 


44 


55! 

0 


0 

66 

465 

066 

351 

22 


4,161 


1,7961 

421 


212 

3,796 

172 

417 


0 


3,146 


4,314! 

0 


0 

5,664 

90 

82: 

20| 

... 1 

4 


873 


1,215 j 

121 


37 

1,400 



... 

(a) 

62 

(2) 

20i(2) 

2 

(2) 

2 

42 

71 

.15: 

2i 

2 


500 


791 

15 


26, 

154 

817 



... 1 

... 

(I) 

251 

(X) 

104(1) 

0 

(I) 

0 

4 

20 

0: 

0 


79 


260; 

2 


' 0 

• 320 

1,098 

:i,334‘ 

4! 

15^ 


9.6.54 


8, 8141 

35 


108 

18,285 

1,402 

134 

2,046 

243 

0: 



16,541 


17,688; 

21 



25.234; 

— ■ j 

— 


1,276 


1,865' 

— • i 


- 

2,604 



... 


(2) 

90 

(2) 

n6:{2) 

ol 

(2) 


203 

79 

73 

0; 

0 


886 


765 

2i 


2 

1,113 



... j 


(2) 

29 

(2) 

2(2) 

9(2) 

78 

7 


... i 

i 


(2) 

1,839 

(2) 

1,356 (2) 

■J 61 1(2) 

181 

2,304| 


j 

... i 


(I) 

185 

U) 

46(1) 

18;(i) 

31 

134 


... ' 

... i 


(2) 

154 

(2) 

82 (2) 

9'(2) 

2 

169 


j 

... 1 


(2) 

5,745 

(2) 

.5,115 (2) 

o:(2) 

0 

9,165 

Ol 

Oj 

207; 

229 


4 


2I 

1,640 


2,125 

4 

2i 

2| 

n9| 

1231 


15 


22; 

1,129 


959' 

31! 


4,727 


203 


01 

4 

31 

4 

ft, ml 


309 

168 

2,363 

143 

5,794 

31,365 

2,518 

282 

1,250 

8,774 

2,676 

807 

26 

508 

51 

2,202 

128 

2,652 

S24 

1,089 

9 

176 

1,232 


848 

33 

9 

0 

0 

4»1 

0 

<S.918 


710 

564 

0 

0 


2 

85 

0 

2 

143 

2 

18 

2 

75 

879 

57 

4 

0 

3,772 

1,440 

123 

3,622 

2,487 

12.487 

494 

1,876 

2,760 

152 

379 

3,383 

430 

1,142 

549 

425 

4,729 

483 

181 

42,842 




COUNTRIES 

March »• 

Eight kohihs (August i-March 31 ) 

Twelve months 
(A ugust x-July 31); 

1 EZPOHTB 

iispoitta 


Bzpona 

j 

iicponra 

29-30 

Bxpons 

iKPOati 


1 1931 

1930 

1931 1 ^ 

1930 

1930-31 j 1929-30 1930*31 i 19 

1929-30 

1929-30 . 

Exporting Countries: 



Oats, - 

Thousand centals (z cental 

== ICO lbs). 



Germany 

4 

1,700 

117 

15 


2141 

10,737 

. 416' 

.553 

15,245 

620 

Irish Free State . . 





(3) 

201 1 ( 2 ) 

507 ( 2 ) 

^ 157!(2) 

29 

661 

121 

Hungary 

0 

33 

2 

ol 


UI 

602 

35! 

0 

728 

0 

Eithuoniii 

9 

15 

0 

0 


79 

84 

0 ; 

0 

179 

0 

Poland 

1.5 

141 

0 

7 


110 ! 

988 

Ol 

57 

1,803 

66 

Rumania. ..... 





(I) 

I,l55i(i) 

919 (I) 

0(1) 

0 

1,834 

0 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

9 

86 

2 

81 


708i 

979 

7' 

86 

1,345 

128 

Yugoslavia 

0 

0 

4 

11 


01 

9 

79! 

29 

9 

51 

rnnflilA ...... 

106 

37 

2 ! 

227 


840 i 

412 

23 E 

955 

679i 

1,182 

United States . . . 

7 

31 

20 i 

4. 


981 

1,316 

134 

26 

1,576! 

49 

Argentina 

021 

564 

— 

— 


8.3.58; 

3,521 

— 1 


6,508! 

— 

Chile 





(2) 

1,001; ( 2 ) 

214 ( 2 ) 

0(2) 

0 

6221 

0 

Algeria 





(*/ 

(M2 (I) 

212(1) 

86(1) 

108 

503 j 

128 

Tunis 



... 


(2) 

386 (2) 

802 ( 2 ) 

9; (2) 

0 

880' 

0 

Importing Countries: 






i 


1 


1 


Austria 

0 

0 

220 

234 


2i 

0 

1,338' 

1,766 

2 ! 

2,707 

Belgium 

0 


331 

236 


21 

2 

2,584; 

1,724 

4; 

2,773 

Denmark 

2 

Oi 

123 

35i^ 


201 

15 

6.57; 

1,552 

20! 

2,800 

Estonia 

0 

O' 

18 

M‘>l 


«! 

0 

60! 

60 

Oi 

106 

Finland 

2 . 

0 ! 

20! 

46: 


7] 

0 

82 i 

287 

Oi 

476 

Prance 

4 

22 

li)2 

90! 


15! 

44 

l,299i 

1,387 

77! 

1,671 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

i 159 


1,402 

1,0.54 


2311 

203 

7.335; 

5,756, 

306; 

9,658 

Greece 

1 — ! 

llOj 

0 

m 


— 1 

— 

0 ! • 

100: 

- 

207 

Italy 1 

1 

0; 

249 

154; 


o' 

0 

2,798: 

030 

0 ! 

1,700 

Latvia ‘ 

1 



... 

(2) 

41(2) 

o!(2) 

18,(2) 

82 ' 

1631 

90 

Norway I 

1 21 

2 ! 

2 

7 



2; 

2 

77 I 

2 ! 

170 

Netherlands . . . . i 

ui! 

24' 

.5fK) 

397 


271 

137, 

2,4211; 

2,727:: 

1851 

8,728 

Sweden j 

oi 

0 ! 

101 1 

88! 


33; 

51 

044 ; 

970 ; 

6 O! 

1,290 

Switzerland . . . . 1 

Oi 

0 ; 

417' 

437 . 


0; 

oi 

3,219 

2,985' 

0 ; 

4,398 

Australia I 

1 

... 1 

... i 

• • • i: 

( 2 ) 

01j(2) 

181(2) 

0(2) 

2 

49! 

4 

Totals ... 

1,393 

»,8T3j 

3,691 1 

Hi 


14,433 

3I,5T4 

33.611 1 

22,338 

33,420 

34,132 


Exporting Countries: 

Bulgaria 

Hungary 

Rumania 

Yugoslavia 

United States . . . 

Argentina 

Brazil 

Java and Madura . . 

Indo-China 

Syria and Lebanon , 

Kgypt 

Union of South Africa 
Importing Countries : 

Germany 

Austria 

Belgium 

Denmark 

Spain 

Irl^ Free State . , 

Finland 

France 

Of. Brit, and N.Ir. 

Greece 

Italy 

Norway 

Netherlands .... 

Poland 

Fortugal 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

IHmis 

Tatali. . . 



(i) (a) ( 3 ) See notea page 294. 
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tOUNTRIES 


Exporting Countries : 

Spain 

Italy 

United States. . . . 

India 

Ittdo*China . . . . . 


Rsypt 

ImporHni Counirm: 

Qennony 

Austria. 


Denmark 

Hstonia 

Irish Free State . 

France 

Gr. Brit, and K.Ir. 

Greece 

Hungary 

I^atvia 

t4thuania .... 

Norway 

Netherlands . . . 


Portugal . 


Switserland 

Csechoslovakla . . . 

Yugoslavia 

Canada 

ChUc 

Ceylon 

Java and Madura. . 

Japgn 

Syria and I«ebanon . 

Turkey 

Algeria 

Tunis 

Union of S. Africa. 

Australia 

New Zealand .... 
Totals. . . 

•Exporting Countries: 

. Estonia 

Uthuania 

Argentina 


Tunis 

Importing Countries : 

Germany 

Bdgiutu 

Denmark 

Spain 

Finland 

France 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

Greece 

Hungary 

Italy 

Dntvia 

Norway 

Netherlands . . . . 

Poland 

Sweden ...... 

Csechoslovalda . . . 
Yugoslavia ^ . . . . 


United States. 
Japan . . . . 
Australia. 


im 


Linseed. — Thousand centals (x cental 100 lbs). 


0 

24; 

4,238! 

1171 


13 i 
0 : 

0 

0 

0 


0 

2,374 


x,sn 


1,008 

4141 

29! 

35 

1 . 3 ! 

507! 

1,124' 

0 ! 

84! 
... I 
68j 

1,149 
24 1 
126j 
46 
33 
01 
7.341 




6.50 

]37j 

22 ! 

13 

370 

57S 

0 

11 

73 

“ 65 
899 
26. 
81^, 
31 

126! 

1310 , 


2 

2 

0 

o; 

55 

104 

51 

0 

0 

443 

14,958 

10.520 

— 


25,466 

276 

381 

0 

0; 

6,763 

(a) 0 

(2) 0 

(2) 0 

(2) 0, 

9 

4 

7 

2,083 

1,4.53' 

26 

18 

29 

1,023 

342 

08 

— 

— 

99 

68 

— 

— 

— 

97 

68; 


0 

0 

24 

15 

0 

9 

4 

1,041 

728; 

16 

2 

4 

2,218 

1,102 

9 

0 

0 

20 

0; 

2 

2 

4 

2 

26, 

143 

0 

0 

' 247 

165 

0 

(2) 33 

(2) 24 

(2) 18 

(«) 22j 

236 

— 


184 

86! 


22 

73 

2,191 

1,272 

146 

2 

16i 

38 

44| 

31 

— 

_ 

238 

146 


2 

2 

71 

40ji 

18 

0 

2 

44: 

16 

2 

2 

* 

■ .0| 

150, 

783 


— 

1,466! 

3,088 

— ■ 

— 

1 

(2) 24 

(2) 0 


(a) 0 

(a) 0; 

(3) ISO 

(2 ) tS 

0 

15*486 

1M2I 

um 


3I4IS 


Maucb 


Tbkbe honibs (January z*March 31) 

Tmv* Momaa 
(January x^Dec, gi) 

Bavotit 

iMPons 

^ Enons 

IMVOIM 


liffCttia 

X93X 1 1930 

193J 

fMO j 


193; 1 

1930 

1931 

1930 

1930 

X939 


Rice. 

— Thousand centals (i cental 

too lbs). 



57: 116 

0 

0 


1461 

342 


0 



1,252 

0 

291 : 346 

2 

4 



1.069 


4 



4,716 

184 

214 214 

46 

4Q 


8551 

763 


180 


126 

2,621 

29$ 

6,0. 581 10,876 

60 

0 


12,6161 

10,681 


68 


9 

67,818 

180 



— 

(a) 

2,302(2) 

6.897 


— 



24,727 


2,644 1,980 

— 



6,748! 

6,898 





20,698 



. 


(3) 

119|{3) 

176 

(3) 


(3) 

42, 

1,206 

261 

.55: 9.3 

295 

265 


16gj 

205 


760 


774! 

1,504 

5,60$ 

0; 0 

61 

46 



0 


im 


143| 

0 

606 

1.3! 0 

137 

71 


37! 

2 


231J 



9 

1,047 

O' 0 

11 

4 


0; 

0 


87 


35! 

0 

189 

. — . — > 

2 

2 


— 

— 


4 


9; 


86 



... 

(2) 

0(2) 

0 

(2) 

9 

(2) 

9! 

0 

46 

66 100 

328 

313 


201 

549 


906 


1,116 

1,008 

5,660 

24| 20 

256 

190 


57' 

67 


518 


470 

218 

2,564 

— — 

46 

40 


— ' 

— 


1.30 


121 

— 

636 

0: 2 

29 

7 


0 

4 


82 


55 

9 

888 

: 


... 

(3) 

0:(2) 

2 

(2) 

24 

(2) 

4! 

7 

62 

0 oi 

2 

4 


0 

0 


7 


71 

■ 

81 

. — ; — . ; 

11 

7 



— 


24 


20 

— “ 

101 

2651 172; 

115! 

75 


542j 

423 


419 


229, 

2,036 

3,66$ 

4; 2! 

2 

0 


22; 

0 


4 


165' 

126 

1,177 

__ ! 1 

40 

57 





97 


176 

— 

941 

— . ' — 1 

0 

0 


— 

— 


0 


o' 


161 

0; 0| 

33 

26, 


0; 

0 


104 


82! 

0! 

408 

0 0! 

57 

40 


0: 

0 


141 


148 


979 

0: 0! 

37 

1 20, 


2i 

0 


116 


73i 

2! 

616 

oi 0! 

84 

104' 


0 

0 


223 


187, 

o| 

684 

— . 1 — . j 


1 ... 1 


— 1 


(2) 

84 

(3) 

07 

— 

518 

0 21 

' ”'924 

979 


2! 

0 


2,789 


3,042 

9 

10,809 

... i ... i 


1 ... 

(3) 

26i(2) 

2 

(3) 

1,360 

!(3) 

2,216; 

117 

6,487 

... ; ... I 


1 ... 

(2) 

598 (2) 

13! (2) 

256 

|(2) 

809! 

1,252 

8,978 



! 

(3) 

0;(3) 

0.(3) 

22 

1(3) 

26 

2 

! 820 

... 1 ... 1 



(2) 

0(2} 

0(2) 

26 

i{3) 

29 

2 

1 203 


... 

! m 






1 


9 

1 104 

... j ... j 



(3) 

0(2) 

0(2) 

4 

|(2) 

2j 

0 




1 «>’ ’ * 








0 

I 930 

• • • ' • • I 



(3) 

18i(2) 

18(2) 

9 

1(2) 

131 

71 

1 75 

... ! ... 1 



(2) 

0'(2) 

0(2) 

9| 


13; 

0 

66 

9,S8l: 14,1111 

' *2,568 

'*2,284 


25,528 

36, m 

8,838 

|(*) 

16,«»6! 

1 118,883 

48,88$ 


0 

0 

6,194 

1,670 

369 

410 

79 

4,288 

6,031 

64 

106 

1476 

>m 

6*617 

160 

■■■■am-" 


<a) (3) See notes page 294. 




TwBtTS Monraf 


ebUNTBiBS j 

IlOPQBIS BZPOKIS 

iMPons 

Bzpoaxt 

Uisons 

1931 

1930 

1931 ! 1930 1931 1 >930 j 

1931 j 1930 

1930 

1930 


Exporting Cotmiristi 

Atutiift 

Denmatk 

Estonia 

Irish Free State . . 

Finland 

Fwmee 

Hungary 

Latvia 



Netherlands . . . . 

Poland 

Sweden 

U. S. a. R 

Argentina , . . . . 

India 

Syria and Lebanon . 
Anstralia. . . * . . 
New Zealand . . . . 
Importing CowOrUi: 

Cerxnany 

Belgium 

Spain 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

Greece 

Italy 

Norway 

Switzerland . . . . 
Czechoslovakia . . . 

Canada 

United States . . . 

Ceylon 

Java and Madura . . 

Japan 

Algeria 

Egypt 

Tunis 

Totals . . . 


227 

395 

22{ 

2,1 

1,076 

1.435! 

26 

20; 

4,112 

646 

28,733 

28,806 

132 

64 

86,886 

85.663; 

106 

20l! 

872,558 

1,880 

1,378 

1,243 

0; 


3,878 

3.846; 

0 

0; 

31,010 

0 



... i 

... 1(2) 

580 (z) 

1,086(2) 

1,896 (2) 

1,799; 

58316 

3,891 

’ ’^444 

■ ‘.3,816 

0; 

o; 

9,793 

10,490 

0 

01 

.37.726 

7 

690 

787 

6.678; 

2,520 

2,388 

2,061 ; 

16,962 

6,230! 

12,095 

12,024 

73 

61 


0; 

478 

• 957' 

0 

01 

3,4.30 

40 



... 1(2) 

4,090 (2) 

4,96S;(2) 

4(2) 

7i 

40,6301 

49 

“ * 827 

‘ ‘ 439 

0 


2,038 

1,393. 

0 


16,219 

0 

6,250! 

6,962 

287 

209 

15,289 

19,2811 

1,792 

911 

92,394 

4,806 

! 1,620 

1,466 

0! 

2 

6,013 

4,850 i 

2 

41 

26,714 

29 

4.010 

5, 627! 

0 

0 

12,957 

16,700; 

2 

2 

68,857 

18 



— 

— 


. . i 

— 

— i 

23,149 

■ 

‘ ‘.5,529 

“4,544 

1 — 

— 

' m,m 

15,779! 

— 

— I 

51,166 

— 

33 

53 

26 

26 

126 

201 1 

73 

64! 

551 

282 




... (3) 

280(3) 

220(3) 

7(3) 

13; 

2,161 

172 




... (2) 

8.5,667(2) 

30,228(2) 

0(2) 

0 

126,411 

2 

'2.5,166 

‘i7.992 

1 

— 


71,8001 

76,360 

— j 

““ 

208,170 

— 

29! 

40' 

15,225 

19.317! 

7.5I 

137, 

49,439; 

61,747 

678,' 

293,660 

196'i 

245 

3,303 

1,616, 

558! 

.507! 

10,298! 

5,267 

2,648 

22,412 

li 41 

13 

4- 

26 

22‘ 

_ 371 

. 

82 

161 

328 


Exporting Countria : 

Denmark 

Finland ...... 

Italy 

Lithuania ..... 

Norway 

Netherlands .... 

Poland 

Switrerland . . . . 
Czechoslovakia . . . 

Yugoslavia 

Canada 

Australia 

New Zealand ... . 
Importing Countriu: 

Germany 

Austria 

Belgium . .f. , . . 
Spain. ....... 

Irish Vm State. . . 
France • . . • . . 
Or. Brit, and N.^. 
Greece ....... 


Poxtug^ . . . . . 
Bweden ..... 
Vnited States . . 

TtMjH il . , ; , ^ ^ 

Java and Madani. 
Syria and L^Moiioa 


Butter. — (Thousand lbs). 


13.487 16,716! 5,4151 205,5.31 * 194,162 

73' — j _ j 302 298 

247, 229; aisi 2,8261 736, 

7 5471 227( 55 I 60 

1,296 1 2! Hi 5,4671 3,702 

2il 295! 3901 37 9 

8,029 172; 190i 2,099 24,205: 

176 366 1,038; 306 474| 

62 — — 1 157 165, 

~ 1(2) 1,722: (2) L4811 

. . I — — j(2» 53(2) 192 

!! |i(3) 0(3) '■* o'(3) "‘287|(3) “‘291'; 

. 1(2) 0(2) 2(2) 148(2) 150 

>y,i7tj m69§; m ^\ 

Cheese. — (Thousand lbs). 


21,028; 764,782 

— ! 1,420 

1,843; 3,115 

2361 1,630 

42' 18,786 

6941 714 

1,179: 38,606 


82 3,232 

42; 2,417 

13; 829 

1,197,6711 1, 186,186 


024! 

64; 

49, 

2.231 

2,974, 

181; 

159, 

12,626' 

302; 

0; 

2, 

1,601 

l,006i 

9! 

9; 

4,683; 

7,121! 

827: 

' 825^ 

19,656 

17,483; 

2,068! 

2,427| 

80,868; 

95! 

21 


511 

306! 

2i 

2i 

1,960 

1171 

79 i 

88l 

487 > 

.337 

165; 

192! 

1,880 

14,65 li 

126; 

123| 

41,742 

44,483 

324; 

377j 

206,739 

157! 

68 

05I 

730 

480: 

181' 

238 

8,267 

5,205' 

507 

37^' 

14,110 

15,448| 

1,440; 

1»127 

66,146 

494; 

240 

17« 

2,251 

1,279 

0221 

545 

8,274 

53! 

22 

20' 

642 

381 i 

62| 

75 

4,583 

456j 

150 

165 

1,716 

2,288i 

3241 

428 

66,055 



... (2) 

1,610 (2) 

970! (a) 

71(2) 

49; 

7,273 

’^467' 

j 

0 

0 

75,676 

68,460i 

Oj 

j 

1 

201,266 



9,341 


1,623 


1,440| 

26,076i 


20,662! 

6,410i 

137,459 

518 

448 


1,054 


5581 

1.220! 


1,1401 

4,482 

6,687 

8,523 

3.754 


174 


179! 

11,098 


11.394 

680 

51,394 

282 

408 


61 


183j 

851 


1,226. 

•873 

6,886 



(2) 

40 

(a) 

29(a) 

421 

(a) 

866 

104 

2350 

‘7,103 

“6,081 

9,606 

10,170 

18,592 


13,878 

38,921 

65,524 

30,748 

29,848 


1,850 


2,130 

88,815 


00,163 

8,027 

348,602 

256 

168 


29 


57 

683 


981 

262 

2,802 

29 

40 


40 


13 

86 


119 

93 

886 

61 

61 




... 

99 


137 

— - 

Ldio 

146 

104 





362 


304 

— - 

1,470 

4,610 

6,247 


662 


604 

12,793 


15,0081 

2,130 

68,818 

68. 

11 


0 


2 

280 


260 

7 

1,188. 


, , , 




- (a) 

203 

(3) 

214 

— 

1,671 



13 ) 

0 

(3) 

2(3) 

60 

(3) 

66' 

132 

780 


• . . 

. . . 


... 

212 

10,807 



t3) 

11 

(3) 

*’* 11(3) 

“‘686 

(3) 

780 

60 

7,658 


... 

(«) 

2 

(*) 

2(aJ 

826 

(3) 

268 

29 

1,746, 




in,8M 

iYi,m 

mm 

171, niS 

728,126 

mm 


(3>(s) Sets nates ] 



COUNTRIBS 


Exporting Countries: 
United States. . . . 

Argentina 

Brazil ....... 

India 

Egypt 

Importing Countries: 

Germany 

Austria ...... 

Belgium 

Denmark 

Spain 

Estonia 

Finland 

F^ce 

Gr. Brit. andN. Irel. 

Greece 

Hungary 

Italy 

Z^tvia 

Norway 

Netherlands 

Poland 

Portugal 

Sweden ...... 

Switzerland 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

Yugoslavia 

Ca^a 

Japan 

Algeria 

Totals . . . 


Exporting Countries: 

Spain 

Irish Free State . . 
Hungary . 


Argentina . . . | 

Chile 

India 

Sjnria and I^banon . 
Algeria 

Egypt 

Tunis 

Un. of S. Africa ; 
Australia . . . . | ^| 

New Zealand . • j ll 
Importing Countries : }' 
Germany . . . . | *| 


B elgium 


Denmark 

Finland 

France 

Or. Britain and N. lx. 
Greece 

\t 

Norway ...... 

Netherlands . . | 

Poland 

Sweden 

Swltserland ... 
Cseehoalovalda . . 
Ttigodavla . . . 


United States 
Japan . 


M/UtCH 

Eicbt months (August i-Marcb 31 ) 

Twfexvs ucnnlw 
(August i«Jaly 3 z) 

1 Hzhouts 

iMPOars 

Bspoma 

iMPoaxs 1 

Bxpokts 

iMPOtXS 

X93r 1 

1930 

1931 

1930 

1930*31 

1929*30 

1930*31 

1929.30 

1939*30 

1939-30 



Cotton. — Thousand centals (z cental » zoo 

lbs). 



8,248 

2,579 

51 

mi' 


29,674 


30.905 


258 


1,219 

5,927 

1,889- 

4! 

7 


— 


220 


216 

— 



697 





— 1 

( 2 ) 

3771(2) 

1,246 


— 


— 

1,351 

... 

1,728! 

2,002 

168 

40 


10,459} 

10,172 


024 


284 

16,172 

m 




... 1 

( 3 ) 

8,408|(3) 

3,960 (3) 

0 

(3) 

0 

1,367 

0 

137 

1:4 

631 

692 


1 . 102 ! 

1,257 


6,001 


6,7^ 

1,885 

8,044 

0 

0 

40 

49. 


0 


2 


326 


395 

2 

562 

22 

9 

196 

183; 


115} 

77 


1,188 


1,388 

106 

2,037 

1 ■ — 

— 

18 



— 


— 


104 


99 


146 

1 O' 

2 

256 

251 


15 


37 


l,r48 


1,528 

44 

2,207 

0 

0 

4 

4 


0 


0 


62 


104 

. 0 

ISO- 

0 

0 

15 

11.1 


0 


0 


128 


104 

2 

143 

42! 

49 

.502 

8071 


.8681 

414 


6,191 


6,195 

068 

8,272 

37: 

29 

1,023 

915 


3201 

308; 

8,278 


10,368 

760 

13,181 

0; 

0 

18 

7 


0 


2! 

1!^ 


46 

2 

68- 

— 

— 

22 

22 I 


— 


— 


192 


196 

— 

291 

o' 

0 ; 

370 

516 


2 


9 


2,612 

* 

3,657 

0 

5,148. 




i 

( 2 ) 

0 

(2) 

0 


44 

( 2 ) 

53 

0 

77 

— I 


4 

7, 


— 




40 


,3.5' 


46 

0 ; 


84 

97| 


4 


4 


694 


712 

7| 

1,027 

1 2' 

2 

101 1 

77 ; 


15 


18 


1)79 


844 

20! 

1,215 

— 

— 

29; 

24' 


— 


— 


286; 


281) 

— 

401 

— 

— 

20] 

35! 


— 


— 


304’ 


362 

— > i 

610- 

0 

0 

35! 

57, 


0 


0 


445 


092 

1 0: 

6.39 

13 

11 

2141 

229 


106 


123 


1,678! 


1,808 170 

2,701 

0 

0 

22 ! 

.3j; 


0 


0 


128 


l:i9 

0 

108 

— 

— . ' 

108 

104 


— 




776 


8181 — 

1,043 




... 1. 

( 2 ) 

800(2) 

108 ( 2 ) 

6.707 (2) 

7,796, 417 

13,082 


!!] ! 


... w 

2,(r) 

4(t) 

0(1) 

2 

33 

4 

.5,228 

4 , 844 ! 

3.891 

4,319 


46,560 


48,923! 

49,010 


46,561 

63,664 

64,561 


2121 


198j 

II. 2 I 

3l,4fi2i 

Tofi, 


Wool. -- (Thousand lbs). 

11 (Sevkn months (September i-Mnrcli 31) 


1,285| 

“’lOli 



... 

__ 

‘ 1,770 

3,000 

. . . 

1.57 

'31,807 

*25,300 

0 

7,388 

4, .555 

0 

1,792 

020 

21,638 

1,168 

1,270 

2,.540 

20 

44 

1,7.59 

... 

••• 18 

11 

‘ ’ ' 432 

ol 

0 

225! 

6,0231 

4,590 

24,915 

16,585 1 

19,787 

99,706 

24| 

18 

291 

251 

82 

8,228 

838 1 

101 

551 

66! 

88 

172 

247} 

110 

1,422 

24 1 

1 16 

714 

355: 

! 128 

1,563 

1 

1 — 

926 

68i 

1 0 

1,336 

104! 

1 86 

1,638 

2 

0 

1,534 

207 

366 

2,059 

110 

143 

15,849 

118,611 

^835 

18^ 


302 2,659 5,119: 

... !'(2) 3.003:{2) 6,027 (2) 

148i| l,54.5i 2,829; 

( •jflK Fyoai 152,990; 

— 1(2) 30,569.(2) 7,8291 

406 17,456! 30,364| 

(3) • 4,138;(3) 5.7321(3) 

(1) 8,640(1) 4 , 943 ' (I) 

( 3 ) 935,(3) 1,224|(3)' 

( 2 ) 93 ( 2 ) 2731(2) 

(l) 120,192 (1) 139,846{(l) 

(1) l,204:(i) 2,224; (1) 

( 2 ) 500„570(2) 4U,025|(2) 

!(2) 21,098 (2) 20 , 957 ; (2) 

' 96,254} 111,3381 

20,404! 17,648! 


4,2021 
293 (: 
1,1331 


0 

24,776 

1,,585 

1,550 


3.3* 

130 

44,119. 

100,660, 

132 

8,794' 

1,025 

170 

1,376 

518- 

99w 

1,799 

1,3431 

3.4^ 

661 

1.268 

20,049 

sisM 


(2) 6.296 (2) 4,846 

( 2 ) 10,291 ( 2 ) 12,727 
46; 101 ' 


7,0811 

196! 


8,2191 

9,830i 

265 


(*) 


20 

3139 

150,7.57 

181 

1,164 

1372 

384 

1,190 

174 

1,5^ 

179 
780 
24 
1,096| 
780 
2 


78 

a5,353l 

181,196 

284 

1,001 

1,409 

683 

1,248 

340 

2,t)90 

18 

1,296 

40 

8,726 

1,816 


:(*) 


i;e»»68Si l,tsg»|4l 


(*) 


875} 

1,640 (3) 
304 (I) 
2,(3) 
428. (2) 
33 (r) 
430 (I) 
573(2) 
37:(2) 
•0 ■ 
0 ! 

17l,67ol 
16,524; 
8,184' 
.53,065 ( 2 ) 
1,910 ( 2 ) 
2,284 
1,431 
267,918 
455,460 
1,607 
69,397 
5,410 

i,o;io 

6,382! 
4.041] 
17,198 
7, ^ 
11,0631 
36,674 
6,858 
6,896 
78,079 
60,812 


im\ 

553 

930! 


2,089 

472 

304: 

423 

o| 

185 
2,229 
597] I 

'Jl 

i 

143,096' 

15,878 

8,7171 

74,386 

1,986 

2,147 

1 . 01,4 

271,6.32 

444,608 

4,356 

16,946 

7,787 

1,136 

5,763 

8,318 

18,767 


m 


10,789] 

17,966, 

142,809 

'jta 


Twelve months 
(Sept. i*AugU6t 3Z) 
8,002} 6,781 

10,249 994 

10,013 1,561 

277,391: *- 

6,206! 

20,318! ™ 

47,825! 4,189 

7.486 i 1,810 

14,897; 1,995 

2.533 i 2 

551! 1,113 

288,877: O 

7,401! 293 

7;i8,152; 2,887 

47 , 375 ! 664 

168,771! 18 

43,473} 7 


11,188| 

14,996i 

366! 

9,006| 

25,S46 

ISO; 

801 

65,931 

338,774! 

669 

2,024 

2,085 

068 

2,112 

627 

3,838 

66 

2,273 

84 

6,191 

2,017 

24 

2,l«l,i9S 


204,117 


16,66S 

166,063 

4 . 949 . 

s,a3 

1,929 

646,364 

779,872 

2,714 

96,066; 

10,682. 

6,257 

34,742 

16^ 

19,17S 

mm 

9,778 

208,081 

160,900 


•) — Wool, gneagy ; b) >■ Wool, sooQied* 
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COtJNTKXBS 


Nint: months 
(luly I -March 31 ) 

193X I Z930 I 1930-31 I 1929-30 


guly 1 - 
Jone 30 ) 


ExportingCouniriesi j 

Brazil .... 

India 

Java and Madura . 

ImportiniCountriesi 

Germany ... 
Belfdum . . . 
France .... 
Netherlands . 
Portugal , . . 
Switzerland . 
Canada . . . 
United Stoles 
Ceylon .... 

S 3 rria and lyebanon | 
Australia ... 


Totals ... I 


Coffee. (Thousand lbs). 

Exports. 


... ! ... 3)1,484,430 2)1,414,799 l,995,631i 
6,729i 7,2()7i 19,793 31.698, 

... i ... ( 2 ) 29,198(2) 45,014 


COUNTRIES 


2,123,«39' 


Totals . 


Nine months 
(July i-March 31 ) 

1930-31 } 1929-30 


Twstys 


auly I- 

Jutteso 


Exporting Countries . 

I! Ceylon 

'■ India 

Java and Madura 

Japaa 

Importing Countries: 

1 , 010 : 340 470 I 1 Belgium .... 

2.771 772 1,041! Irish Free State. 

20 22' I Prance 

14,0i)5: 16.801 21,268;' Gr. Brit, and N. Ir. 

425 406 571|l Netherlands . 

231 1.50. 227|! United States . 

46: 64 79|j Syria and Lebanon 

17,210: 13,261 16,15111 Algeria 

22 . 5 : 545 719> Union of S. Africa. 

I 42(3) 71 : 82j ' Australia .... 

I 37 (2) 40 62 ! New Zealand . . 


Tea. (Thousand lbs). 

Exports. 

21,713 22,040: 171,787 1 179,060 

8 , 6 (K): 7,136 318,050 ; 338,133: 

... : ... ‘(3)101,120 (2)101,702 
... I ... : ( 2 ) 17,820 ( 2 ) 20,646 


2 4 24 20 

... : ... ( 2 ) 110(2) 137 

4 4 20 46 

7,979 8,298: 65,42 ? 74,230 


38,349 


11 : 

62, 


(3) 

( 1 ) 

(1) 

( 2 ) 
( 2 ) 


82' 
379 
11 ^3) 
11 (I) 
35 (I) 
66 ( 2 ) 
79 ( 2 ) 


37 

428 

24 

13 

46 

108 

40 


251,286 

370,146 

154,582 


26 

196 

57 

95,771 

53 

542 

29 

18 

79 

1.702 

73 


37,555 675,648 714,679 899,395 


ImportingCountrUs: 

Germany .... 
Austria . . . 
Belgium . . . 
Bulgaria . . . 
Denmark. . . 

Sptiiii 

Estonia . . . 

Irish Free State 
Finland , . . 

France 

Gr. Britain and N. 

Ireland. . . 
Greece .... 
Hungary . , . 

Italy .... 
JUtvia .... 
IJthuauia . . 
Norway . , . 
Netherlands . 
Poland. . . . 
Portugal . . . 
Rumania . . ’ 
Sweden . , . 
Switzerland. . 
Czechoslovakia 
Yugoslavia . 
Canads . . . 
United States 
Chile .... 
Ceylon , . . . 

Japan 

Sytia and Ubanon 

Turkey 

Algeria 

Bgypt 

Tunis 

Un. of 8 . Africa . 
Australia .... 
New Zeal^ . 

^xporiingCotmtrin: I 
India. ... , 

Teitlf . . 


25,1791 
1.517,! 
13,1.53 i 
165' 
6,678! 
4,257, 

1 . 5 : 

.51: 

2,046 

3.3,323 


44 

3,699; 

8,292; 

1,570| 

988 


250,4:19; 
14,954! 
70,947! 
1,:178! 
42,435! 
36,674 
238 
260; 
28, .385 
236.445 


1(2) 


25,534. 
0,054, 
5,928 • 
77,:i47: 
234i 
340i 

2 : 1 , 9 : 13 ; 

76, 127 i 
13,230! 
7,4.32; 


27.880; 

0,.56l 
5,196 

7 : 1,447 

) 249 

381 

27.340 
76,845 
12,994 

8,486! 

(1) 6,401|(i) 

" 7.3.652 

21.341 
21,239' 

16,440: 

, 20,164;. 

j 1,266,242; 1,167,413: 

( 2 ) 6,1911(2) 8,117 

3 2,6631 2,6131 

( 2 ) 2,826 ( 2 } 2,607 

( 3 ) ],664;(3) 1,61.9' 
( 3 ) 8,521 ( 2 ) 8,788, 

(1) 14,890 (r) 18,869 

1(3) 7,002 “ 

( 2 ) 2,224, 

(1) 15,840! 

(3) 1,750 

( 2 ) 273; 


74,259 

22,421 

22,326 

18,082 

21,255 


( 3 ) 16,779j 
( 2 ) 2,736' 

(1) 17,201' 

( 2 ) 2,643! 

( 2 ) 258 


313,803 
20,064 
94,602 
1.735 
58,51 3 ! j 
54,798; 
293! 
463! 
38,614! 
386,618:! 

36,099 1 
12,46^i 

. 8,128 

102.637'; 

335 


Importing Countries 

Germany . 

Austrio . 

Belgium . 

Denmark . 

SlMiin 


Irish Free State. 
Finland .... 

Prance 

Gr. Britain and N. 

Ireland 
Greece . 

Hungary . 

Italy . . 

Uatvia 


428'! Uithuania 


311 3,618 


318,496 689,769 6,m,394 8,396,678| 3,M8M 


6,687] 


29,013 
1,562,080 
12,697; 
3,160 ! 
4,004 1 
2,504 
12,6771 


27,661 

8,4701 

30,3681 

44:53 

J] 


Canada . . . 
United States 
Chile .... 
Syria and I,ebanon 
Turkey . . . 
Algeria. . . . 
®gypt .... 
Tunis .... 
Union of S. Africa. 
Australia. . . 

New Zealand . 

Exporting Countrisr. 

India 

Java and Mkdura 

Tttalf . . , 


794 ; 

88; 

(i0| 

137i 

18, 

Ml 

! 

■'221 

340; 

i 


Imports. 

9,852 
1,012 
481 : 

983 
212 
112 

( 2 ) 10,757 (8) 15,838 

22' 194 : 216 

282' 2,637, 2,542 


1,179; 

79! 

08; 

99! 

20 ; 

15 ' 


11,014 

1,025 

448 

891 

225 

119. 


34,040 

44! 

42 


27,388: 
.35' 
31; 
22 : 


11' 


98,986 

Netherlands . . 

: 3,009' 

2.784! 

24,388' 

17,668 

Poland .... 

474 : 

4l7i 

3,509 

9.978 

Portugal . ! . . 

64: 

42! 

450, 

9,905 ' 1 Rumania .... 


... ;(i) 

578 (1) 

99,162 

Sweden .... 

' 93! 

«8i 

099 

31,0171 

Switzerland . . 

I43i 

1:12 j 

1 , 201 ! 

81,4.58' 

Czechoslovakia . 

■i 1]0‘ 

8 OI 

1,2351 

21,713 

Yugoslavia . . . 

1 44' 

40 i 

553 : 


0,014 

,994 


2,9391 
6, .3.54 


669 739 


54, 7Nj. 4X^913 


459,088; 468,502 
547; 605: 

549 : 6571 

240 249! 

;) 117(2) 154; 

143 128i 

289' 
22,287; 
:3,397 

522 ! 

694i 
0.53 ! 
1,106; 
1 , 195 ! 

712! 
29,363; 
09,305! 
3,647'(2) 3,536i 
247:(3) 278; 

1,475' ( 2 ) 1,475: 
l,.545'{i) 1,422 
0.773;(3) 10,000; 
2,041(2) 2,1.37! 
30,042 ( 2 ) 31, ,590 
34,31 7 ' ( 2 ) 34,950 
9,251 i ( 2 ) 8,946 


30,003; 

69,8781 


4,914 i 8,201 
( 2 ) 8 , 869 j( 2 ) 11,307 

Y35,S99| Y4T,m 


12,807 

1,228 

617 

1,195 

317 

148 

23,310 

278 

3,306 

553,356 
584 
714 
337 
203 
174 
375 
29.366 
4.434 
686 
1,116 
877 
1,567 
1,.396 
776 ' 
46,767 
86,369 
6,121 
315 
2,030 
2.624 
14,978 
3,144 
11,091 
50,784 
12,461. 


14,917 

899,495^ 


(^) (a) (3) See notes page 294 . 
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COUNTRIES 

Marcb 

Six months 
(Oct. 1 - March 31 ) 

1 

[ Twelve 

MONTHS 

i (Oct, I. 

1 Sept 30) 

COUNTRIES 

March 

Exoht months 
(August x-BCarch 3i}| 

TWHW* 
MOMTSI 
(August! 
July 31 ) 


193 J 1 *930 

1930-31 1 1929-30 

1 1939*30 

1 

I 1931 1 1930 

i9SO-st 1 X929-30 

r949*l930 


and 


Importing Countritt: 

Cemany . . . 
Bdgkim . . . 
France. . . . 
Netherlands . 
Poland. . . . 
Czechoslovakia 
United States. 
Australia . . . 

Toteli . 


importingCouniries: 


ExPortingCountfus: 

Grenada ... 
Oauiiiican Republ. | 


Ecuador , . 
Ttinidad . . 
Venemela . 
Ceylon. . . 

Java and Madura 
Cameroons . 
Xvory Coast. 

Gold Coast . 
Nigeria . . 

St. Thomas 
Principe . 
Togoland . 


Cacao. (Thotisand lbs). 
Exports. 


... ' ... (i) l,4r)(i) 1,296 

J,30;i 2,406 12,201 H,03tl 

(2) 74,192 (2)1{)1.:I24 

. t(2) 10.2541(2) 10,9421 

7,139 6,651 29,368 30,909 

(1) 4,697(1) 6,1061 

873 650 5,486 , 5,20.>[ 

(2) 1,0341(2) 766 

... I ... (3) 17,488(3) 14,932 

(3) 13,014 (3) 12,002 

9.3,31.5 47,490, 3.34,3.52 346,466i 
14,994 9,711 103,036 90,310t 

2,72l' 2,6211 18,817 26,404' 
... I ... I (3) 6,704 (3) 7,262 


9,074' 

42,660 


64,492 

38*7781 

8,44^ 

2,833 

24,664' 

47.038 

507,606,1 

116.634^ 

83,9121 

14,357|! 


ExportmgCounMui 


Bulgaria . 
Spain. . , 
France . . 


Lithuania. 
Pdand. . 
Rumania . 
Yugoslavia 
Canada . 
United States 
Argentina 
Chile. . . 
British India 
Turkey . . 
Algeria. . 
I'unis . . 
Australia . 


Total Wheat and Flour (♦) 

(Thousand centals). 


a) Mbi exports 


800 ( 4 ) 


0\ 

(4) 

844 

112 

223 

7 

9,244 

1,902 


1,2461 
64 1 

(4) 

8,803 

481 

1,936 


% 

1,385 
4 
37 

... (I) , , 

322 2,864 

8,704 109,7.il 

2,703 41,800, 

8,653 6,012 85,5431 

(2) 647,(2) 

(4) I (4) (4) 

... ... (2) 1871 

... I ... (1) 4,766(r) 

I ... U) 1,204 (2) 

... (2) 40,704 (2) 


(4) 

(4) 

(4) , 

13,272 

l»l 

49, 

2361 

12,139, 

71,065' 


70,463 

1481 

(4) 

(4) 

1,080 

2,4931 

19,002! 


Germany . 
Austria . 


OenmarK. 

Sj^in. 


Irish Free State . 

Finland 

France 

Gr.Bnt.andN, Ir. 

Greece 

Hungary 

Italy 

lAtvia 

Uthuania .... 

Morway 

Netherlands . . . 

Poland 

Sweden 

Switzerland. . . . 
Csechoriovakia . . 
Vugoalavia .... 

Canada 

Uinitcd States. . . 

Anstralia 

New Zealand . . , 

Totals . . . 


0 

29 

432 

108 

216 

Totals ... 

21,351 

139 

11 

309 

97 

804{ 



0 

0 

223 

37 

37I 



1,001 

1,04.3 

6,018 

7,284 

10,97(« 



0 

0 

0 

11 




0 

0 

13 

20 

20' 



6 {5 

842 

4,40.1 

4,246 

8.955 





(2) 37 (2) 

106 

276 



122.129 

71,492 

941,977 979,950 

1,128,555! 








Importing Countries 






1 

Germany 

745 



Imports. 


* 

Austria 

077 





, 1 

Belgium 

2,319 





1 

Bulgaria 

(5) 



' 



Denmark 

373 

12,602 

11,208 

99,299 

97,273 

166,548* 

Estonia 

(5) 

11 

1,091 

904 

6,166 

5,814 

10,06(y 

Irish Free State . 


3,508 

1,876 

12,716 

9,328 

17,320 

Finland 

154{ 

778 

44.3 

4,312 

3,364 

6,195 

France 

2,604 

1,625 

1,268 

12,954 

8,501 

18,047 

Gt.Brit. and N. It. 

11,244! 

44 

24 

2.11 

190 

866 

Greece 

1.184 


... 1(2) 836 (2) 

311 

858, 

Italy 

4,356 

’*’11 

26 

115 

152 

804 




6,709| 

6,369 

46,887 

30,040 

77,720' 

Norway 

’*300, 

28,485] 

10,340 

79,24.1 

60,442 

123305 

Netherlands . . . 

1,001 

207 

121 

1,321 1 

1,224 

2,187 

Poland 

(5) 

5.66 

525 

2,613 1 

2,412 

1 4,7t0 

Portugal 

42 

1,539, 

1,876 

6,891 

8,375 

14,950 

Sweden 

130 

. . , 

, . '(2) 800(2) 

957 

2,035 

Switzerland. . . . 

873 

53 

63 

397 

300 

' 568 

Czechoslovakia . . 

119| 

6221 

.540 

2,389| 

2,791 

, 4,993 

Cej'lon 

33> 

17,656' 

14,989 

83.829' 

72,094 

117,981 

India. ' 

809 

1,0541 

930 

6,7991 

6,464 

1 am 

Ittdodiina .... 


996' 

1,138 

4,438' 

6,0821 8.545 

Japan ...... 


4,359i 

3,091 

12,7031 

11,316 

10,228 

Java and Ifaduxa . 


J,416 

2,057 

8,470 

9,299 

16,691 

Syria and X^xmon 


143 

225 

776 

96:1 

1,724 

Turkey 


1 2,156 

1,870 

8,900 

10,020 

17,622 

Egypt ...... 

... 1 

46,910 

26,973 

^ 176.862, 

235,415 481,014 

Tunis ...... 




(2) 2,167i(2) 

4,200 

9,278 

Unkm of South A£r. 



... 

(2) 644 (2) 

600 

1.876 

New Zealand . . . 


127,458 

85,799 

582,598 

585357 

hmu 

Totals ... 

*7,fl8< 


21,351 1»,29Y 256,477 248,229' 


b) Net imports. 


878 

.'573 

2,125 

11 

268 

31 

44' 


16,8761 

826 

3,133 

2,061 

487 


17,3061 
(5) I 
4,096, 

(5) I 
370, 

(2) 6,781 1 ( 2 ) 6,l24l 
168, 2,125 2,2781 

(5) 1 17.869 11,4291 

10,113 90,950 ! 85,108 

1,612 6.8361 0,162 

2,198 30,942 8,869 

... 1(2) 644 (2) 875 

302 3,369 2,716 

1,069| 14,8701 11,923 


(5) , 

487| 


(5) 


346' 


»3l 


7171 

604' 

29l 

734 


23,951 


(5) 

1,812 
8,146 

7;957 6,422 

7,861' 5,455 

410 897 

1,608 2,097) 

( 3 ) 379 ( 3 ) 412 

( 3 ) 4,486 ( 3 ) 4,238 
( 3 ) 780 ( 3 ) 788 

(3) 67(3) 887 

(5) ( 3 ) 406 

(3) 8,247,(3) 3,287 
(3) 1 (3) 

,{x) 842(x) 1.482 

1(3) 236'(3) 11* 

244,9991 m0l 


(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

17,494 

02 

117 

1.662 

18,719 

110,881 


90,:.ei 

728 

309 

(4) 

2,766 

3,468 


399,899 


11,110, 21,824 
5,0671 6,4441 


28,744 

11,407 

2r),406 

866 

4,664 

2.053 

705 

10,291 

3,820 

6Ji08 

122,918 

12,908 

25,402 

1,490 

4,048 

18.115 

( 5 ) 

2,986 

4.865 
9,590 
7,021 

875 

( 5 ) 

782 

8.866 

1,528 

686 

461 

r 

% 


(*) Vkm redimed to grain on the basis of the coefficient: x,ooo centals of floor • t.33S«33 cwtals of grain. 

«) Extieis of oporti over hpports. - b) Excess of imports irer enpoS. 

XT 4 S December. — (a) Data up to 28th February. — (3) Data op to 3xst January.^ (4) See Net XaXpdSli; flee 

wet Exporti.. 
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STOCKS 


Stocks ani> available saleable supplies of cereals and potatoes in farmers’ hands 
IN Germany, on April, 15. 


Products 

% Stocks : total production 

% Available saleable quantities: 
total production 

j I5-IV-3I j 

15 -III -31 1 

i 5 *IV -30 

I 3 -IV -29 

I5-IV-3I 1 

15-111*31 

15 -IV -30 

I 5 -IV -29 

Winter wheat 

8.7 1 

1 

18.2 1 

14.2 

16.6 

.5.3 

8.6 ' 

9..5 

9.8 

dpcing wheat 

13.0 i 

80.8 j 

1.5.6 

28.0 

10.0 

17.8 i 

10.9 ' 

20.8 

Winter rye 

18.2 

25A 1 

24.6 

21.4 

7.2 

11.5 : 

12.7 ; 

9.9 

Winter Imrley 

7.4 ! 

11.4 ! 

18.8 

10.9 

0.7 

1.6 ! 

1.9 

1.0 

Spring barley 

8.8 

16.4 ' 

11.6 

18.4 

1.3 

3.0 

4.3 

7.4 

Oats i 

82.0 i 

44.8 i 

34.4 

.86.3 

1 6.2 

9.7 i 

10 . 0 .: 

9.2 

Potatoes j 

21.9 1 

32.8 : 

! 

24.8 

20.4 

i i 

1 3.2 ; 

8.8 ! 

6.2 

8.8 


Authority : PretsberichtsteiU beitn Dtutschen Landwirtsckafisrat. 


Visible supply of cereals in Canada and the Uniti'd States (i). 


Products 

AND COUHTRIE.S 

2 -V -31 

28 - 111-31 

28 * 11-31 

3 .V -30 

27 -IV -29 Ij 

2 -V -31 

38-III-3X 

28 -II- 3 I 

3-V-30 

27-IV-29 



1000 centals 



1000 bushels 



W'HEAT : 

Canada 

United States . , 

96,460 

128,877 

108,150 

128,167 

110,220 

124,860 

106,4.54 

84,189 

;j 

100,702 i} 
71, .551 ii 
172,263 |! 

160,7.50 

206,482 

180,260 

218,612 

183,700 ! 
208,100 i 

177,424 

140,315 

167,837 

110,2.52 

Total . . . 

220,827 

236,317 

235.080 

190,648 

367,212 

398,862 

391,800 1 

317,739 

287,089 

United States . . 

.5,822 

7,030 

7,734 

7,749 

4,131 j| 

10,397 

12,553 

13,811 

13,837 

7,376 

Oats : 

Canada 

United States { 2 ) 


4,674 

6 ,U 8 

4,286 

7,843 

4,466 

6,365 

: j! 

i 7,183 1 

i 3,905 |{ 


14,607 

19,103 

18,234 i 
22,947 i 

13,925 

16,765 

22.446 

12,204 

Total , . . 

8,564 j 

10,787 

11,578 

0,821 

: 11,086 li 

26,768 1 

83,710 

36,181 : 

30,690 

34.650 

Barley : 

Canada 

United States (a) 


12,962 
8,763 j 

13,938 i 
1 4,600 ; 

11,759 

3,125 

I 

! 8,940 i 

3,288 :| 


27,004 : 
7,840 . 

29,037 
9,583 j 

24,497 

6,511 

18,626 

6,849 

Total . . . 


16,725 

18.588 1 

14,884 

12,228 1 


34,844 ^ 

38,620 j 

31,008 

2.5,474 

Maize: 

United States (a) . 

11,019 j 

12,319 { 

11,262 1 

12,013 

ll 

17,3.56 ij 

19,670 j 

21,908 ; 

20,110 ! 

21,462 

30,091 


Authority : Bradsireet's (for rye : Grain, Seed and Oil Reporter). 

(x) Grain stored at principal interior and seaboard points of accumulation and grain in transit by canals and lakes. -< ( 2 ) East of 
Rocky Mountains. 


Grain and flour stocks at the ports of Great Britain and Iuel/Vnd (i). 


Products 

1 

1 -V -31 

j I-IV.3X 1 

x-IlI-St 

1 1 

1 i*V- 3 o 

1 

i-V-39 

j .X-V -31 

! 1 -IV -31 

i-ni -31 

i-V -30 

i-V*a9 


1 xooo centals j 

j 1000 bushels 

Wheat : ' 

Grain 

Flour as grain . . 

5,400 

652 

6,060 

576 

6,012 

80i 

i 

1 

i 4,944 ! 

, 1,008 ! 

1 5.1.36 

1 624 

9,000 

020 

11,600 

960 

11,620 

1,440 

8,240 1 
1,080 

8,560 

1,040 

Total . . . 

5,952 

7,536 

7.776 

1 5,952 

6,700 

9.920 

12,560 

12,960 i 

9,920 

9,600 

Maize 

Badey 

Oats 

1,660 

840 

608 

1,728 

1,100 

1,024 

2,448 

1,360 

1,104 

1,200 

1,200 

512 

2,784 

1,260 

608 

2,786 i 
1,7.50 
1,900 i 

3,086 
2,292 1 
3.200 

4,371 ! 
2,833 1 
3,450 

2,000 j 

2,500 i 
1,600 

4,071 

2,625 

1,900 


Authority : Broomheiife Com Trade Newt, 
(I) Imp^ed cereals. 






Stocks ok cotton on hand in the United States. 


UOCAWON 

30-IV-31 

31-111*31 

26-11-31 

30-IV-30 

30-IV-29 

30-IV-51 

3X-III-31 

28-n-3z 

30-IV-30 

30-IV-a9 



1000 centals 



1000 bales (counting round as half bales) 

In consuming estab* 
Ushments .... 

6,555 

7,072 

7,407 

1 8,118 

7,777 

1,370 

1,478 

1,548 

1,667 

1,607 

In public ston^ and 
at compresses . . 

28,873 

81,787 

35,045 

! 

1 17,722 

12,220 

6,034 

6,643 

7,324 

3,636 

2,524 

Total . . . 

35,428 

88360 

42,452 

1 25,840 

19,997 

7,404 

8,121 

8,872 

5,803 

4,181 


Stocks of Cotton at Bombay and at Alexandria. 


Forts 

30-IV-31 

2-IV-31 

25-11-31 1 

l-V-30 

2-V-29 

30-IV-31 

2-IV-31 

26-11-31 

1-V.30 j 

2-V-29 

1000 centals 


1000 bales (i bales 478 lbs.) 


Bombay (x) .... 

4,024 

3,603 

1 1 
! 3,815 ! 

5,228 

5,216 

842 ' 

778 

748 

1,094 i 

1,091 

Alexandria .... 

4,955 

(2) 6.081 

i 6,163 i 

) ! 

3347 

2,895 

1,087 

(2) 1,063 

1,078 

805 ; 

606 


Authorities: East Indian Cotton Ass, and Alexandria General Produce Ass. 
(t) Stocks held by exporters, dealers and mills.— (2) April, xst, J93T. 


Stocks of Cotton in Europe. 


Countries, ports, 

3 o-lV *31 

2-IV-3I 

26-11-31 

x-V-30 

a-v-ap 

30-IV-3I 

a-IV*3i 

26-11-31 

i-V‘30 

2-V-29 

DESCRtWIONfl 












1000 centals 



TOGO bales (1 bales 

478 lbs.) 


Greri Britain (x) : 











American .... 
Argentine, Brasil* 

2,508 

2,503 

2,780 

2,015 

8,472 

525 

543 

681 

422 

726 

ian, etc. ... . 

208 

212 

204 

694 

142 

44 

44 

43 

124 

30 

Peruvian, etc. . . 

236 

286 

344 

• 200 

152 

49 

60 

72 

54 

32 

East Indian, etc. 
Egyptian, Sudan* 

844 

864 

488 

319 

226 

176 

181 

102 

67 

47 

ese 

1,306 

1,479 

1,486 

982 

1,107 

i 202 

309 

311 

205 

232 

Other (2) .... . . 

287 

241 

234 

889 

287 

60 

50 

44 

61 

60 

Total . . . 

6,429 

5,676 

5,536 

4.459 

5,386 

1,136 

1,187 

1,158 

933 

1,127 

Bremen ; 











American .... 

2,427 

2,506 

2,468 

2,147 

2,208 

508 

624 

514 

449 

402 

Other 

48 

36 

58 

47 

13 

10 

8 

12 

10 

3 

Total . . . 

2,475 

2,542 

2,516 

2,194 

2,221 

618 

532 

526 

459 

465 

Le Havre: 











American .... 

1,666 ! 

1,691 

1,691 

1,198 

I 1,067 

348 i 

854 

333 

261 

221 

Other 

160 

155 

164 

367 

1 79 

84 1 

88 

34 

83 

17 

Total . . . 

1,826 

1,846 i 

1,766 

3,365 

1,186 

882 1 

387 

867 

284 

238 

Total Continent (3) : 


' 




i 



• 


American .... 
Argentine, Brasil- 

4,691 

4,808 i 

4.666 

1 

3i8B5 1 

8,642 

081 

1,006 

070 

802 

762 

ian, etc 

E. Indian, Austra- 

100 1 

90 

121 ! 

i 

67 

42 

21 

19 

i 

25 

1 14 

9 

lian, etc 

244 ! 

210 

196 

223 

142 

51 

46 

41 

47 

80 

Egyptian .... 
W. Indian, W. A- 

109 ; 

. 102 

104 

98 

101 

28 

21 

22 

1 20 

12 

frican, E- Afri- 
can, etc 

52 

52 

76 

81 

77 

11 

'■ 11 ^ 

10 

17 

10 

Total . . . 

1 6,196 ; 

1 ■ i 

6,271 

6,161 1 

4,805 

3,932 

1,087 

1,108 

1*080 

1 

900 

828 


Authority: Liverpool Cotton Ass. 

^ Data for following day- - (a) Includes; W. Indian, etc.; S. African, etc.; W. African, and Australian. - (3) Includes 
Bremen, Havre, and other Continental ports. 
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MONTHLY REVIEW OF PRICES (i) 



May 

*5, 

1931 

May 

6, 

1931 

May 

1, 

1931 

April 

24, 

1931 


Average (a) 


PRODUCTS, MARKETS 

AND DESCRIPTIONS 

AprU 

May 

May 

1 Commercial 
Season 

1931 

1930 

1929 

1929-30 

i928-a9 

Wheat. 

Winnipeg ; No. i Manitoba (cents p. 60 lbs.) . . 

62 

61 Vt 

00 V. 

59 V. 

59 

108 V. 

113 

124 V. 

124 

Chicago : No. 2 Hard Winter (3) (cents p. 60 lbs.) 

say* 

83 V. 

82 y*: 82% 

82 V, 

108 V.; no 

114 V. 

119% 

Minneapolis: No. z Northern (cents p. 60 lbs.) . 

81*/. 

81V. 

80 V. 

79% 

79% 

103 V. 

104% 

117% 

116% 

New York : No. 2 Hard Winter (3) (cents p. 60 lbs.) 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

110% 

116 V. 

121’/. 

181% 

Buenos Aires (a ) ; Bartetta (80 kg.p. hectol. - pesos 
paper iiet quintal) 

0.16 

6.15 

• 

5.90 

5.80 

5.60 

10.44; 0.01 

10.65 

9.98 

Karachi : Karachi white, 2 % barley, x Vs % dirt 
(rupees per 656 lbs.) 

19-l-K) 


18-6-0) 18-7-0 

(4) 

18-16-0 

82-13-10 39-0-4 

36-6-9 

43-13-7 

Berlin: Home grown (Reichsmarks p. quintal) 

28.60 

29.75 

28.20 

28.80 

28.80 

28.97 

21.66 

25.33 

21.88 

Hamburg, c. i. f. (Reichsmarks p. quintal) : 

No. 3 Manitoba 

11.74 

(5)12.33 

(6) 11.91 i (7)11.88 

(5)12.05 

I8.6O; 19.75 

21.30 

21.69 

No. 2 Hardwinter 

n. q. 

n.q. 

(6)n.q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

17.91 i 10.05 

19.49 

20.98 

Barusso (79 kg. p. hectol.) . . : 

9.88 

10.15 

(6)10.221 9.97 

j 9.77 (8)17.801 17.82 

18.72 

19.96 

Antwerp (Belgian francs p. quintal) : 

Home grown 


104 

104 

104 

1 

(9) 92 V. 

151 

165% 

164 V. 

162% 

No. 2 Hard Winter, Gulf 


(10) 105: (10) 102: (io)T0.5 

(11)107 

1.56% 

n.l70 

171 


Paris : Home grown, 73-77 kg. (francs p. quintal) . 

185.00 

188.00 

185.00 

191,50 

185.95 

127.70 

164.05 

189.40 

165.86 

I/mdon: Home grown (shillings per 304 lbs.). . 

25/6 

25/6 

24/6 

22/- 

22/- 

38/9 

48/5 

40/10 

43/0 

I/nidon and lyiverpool c. 1. f., shipping current 
month (sliillings p. 480 lbs.) : 

South Russian (on sample) 

u. q. 

21/9 

n. q. 

21/- 

21/10 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

No. 3 Manitoba 

(i2)24/3i(i2)24/iy, 

(12)24/- 

(r.)24/- 

lis)23/2 

39/8 

41/3 

45/2 

46/6 

No. 2 Hard Winter(3) 

23/6 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

88/2 

38/11 

41/5 

4:1/3 

l^Tiite Pacific • 

25/- 

n.25/3 

24/6 

25/- 

26/- 

88/10 

41/10 

42/3 

46/- 

Rosafe (63 V, lbs.), afloat 

(13)21/6 

(13)21/9 

(13)22/- 

(13)21/6 

1 

1 

38/3 

40/3 

42/3 

Choice White Karachi 

25/3 

25/- 

25/- 

n. q. 

n. q. 

39/10 

n. q. 

42/2 i 

n. q. 

Aastralian 

24/- 

24/- 

23/3 

22/6 

21/10 

40/8 

42/1 

43/6 1 

45/11 

Milan (b) : Home grown, soft (liras p. quintal) , . 

114.00 

114.00 

112.00 

109.60' 

100.50 

137.10 

132.90 

181.801 

131.40 

Genoa c. i. f. (shillings p. metric ton) : I.a Plata. . 


n. 110/- 

105/- 

112/- 

15)102/1 

174/51 

179/1 

184/6 1 

1 

192/10 

Rye. 

Minnc.-ipolis; No, 2 (cents per 56 lbs.) 

88% 

30% 

33% 

35 

35 

66% 

88 V. 

1 

80 V, 

99 

Berlin : Home grown (Reichsmarks per quintal) . 

19.55 

19.40 

19.80 

19.70* 

19,10 

16.88 

19.38' 

17.04 

20.47 

Hamburg c.i.f. : La Plata, 74-75 kg. (R. M. p. roo kg.) 

n. q. 

n. q. 

(6)n.q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

16)10.88 

17.69, 

14.67 

19.72 

Groningen (c) : Home grown (florins per quintal) . 

4.85 

4.85 

4.80 

4.62 

4.20 

4.92 

10.03' 

6.33j 

9.74 

BARI.EY. 

Winnipeg : No. 4 Western (cents p. 48 lbs.) . . 

30 V» 

29 V. 

27 V. 

28 

25 V, 

41V, 

68 1 

i 

61V, 

67 V. 

Chicago : Feeding (cents per 48 lbs.) 

42 

39 

38 

42 

43% 

53 V, 

5:J%I 

67*/,i 

56 V, 

Berlin: Home grown, fodder (Reichsmarks per 
quintal) 

23.70 

23.70 

23.70 

23.70 

22.79 

17.76 

18.98 

17.40i 

19.78 

Antwerp : Danube (francs per quintal) 


83 

8.5 ' 

83 

(17)78 

83% 

151 

107%! 

164% 

London ; English nmlting (shillings p. 448 poimds) . 

32/6 

.32/6 

32/6 

32/6 

33/4 

33/4 

42/4 

39/- ! 

47/8 

London and Liverpool, c. i, f., parcels (shillings per 
400 lbs.) : 

Danubiam 3 % 

18/3 

18/3 

17/6 

17/9 

16/4 

17/4 

32/5 

1 

1 22/3 1 

32/6 

Russian (AKoff-Black sea) 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n, q. 

n. q. 

17/1 

n.q. 

j I8/I1! 

u. q. 

Canadian Western, No. 4 

(i8)17/- 

(i8)17/- 

(18) 10/4% 1 

(18)17/- 

(18)15/9 

20/10 

28/3 ; 

n. 26/10! 

29/4 

Californian malting (shillings p. 448 lbs.) . . 

81/0 

31/6 

31/6! 

32/1 

27/6 

29/11 

42/5 

32/6 i 

39/9 

Moroccan . . ..... . 

n. q. 

n.q. 

n. q. i 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

27/5 ! 

n. 24/2 1 

20/8 

Groningen (s) ; Home grown winter (fl. p. quintal! 

,5.60 

6,60 

6.50] 

5.60| 

6.10 

6.81, 

10.19 1 

1] 

7.65: 

9.97 


(«) Thursday prices. — (fc) Saturday prices. — {c) Prices of preceding Tuesday. 

(1) All quotations are, unless otherwise stated, for spots. — (a) The monthly averages are based on Friday quotations, the an- 
mml averas^ on tl^ monthly. — (3) Quoted formerly as No. 2 Winter. — (4) March, 20 : 19-6-0 ; average March ; 19-7*8. — 
(5) No. a,lilanit0ba. —■ (6) May, *. (7) No. 3, Manitoba : 12.33, — (®) 78 kg- per hectolitre. — (9) April, 17: 95- U<>) No. 2, 

Hard Wintca:, -- (ir) Aprilj i7! No. s, Hard Winter, Atlantic ; lox. — (12) Shipping May from Vnnvouver. — {13) 63 lbs. per 

bushel. — (J4) 6a y, Ibfc per bushel.*- (13) April, I?: 103/-. — <i«) 73 kg. per hectolitre. — (17) April, 17: 77- — (18) No. 3 Western. 



PRODUCTS, markets 
AND DESCRIPTION 


Oats. 

Winnipeg : No. 2 Wliite (cents per 34. lbs.) . . . 
Chicago : No. 2 White (cents per 3a lbs.) .... 
Bnenos Aires (a ) : Current quality (pesos paper per 

quintal) 

Berlin ; Home grown (ReicEsmarks per quintal) . 
Paris : Home grown, black and otlier (francs per 

quintal) 

I^don ; Home grown white (slilllings per 336 lbs.) 
Eondon and Liverpool c. i. f., parcels (shillings 
p. 330 lbs.) : 

Danubian (39-40 lbs.) 

Plate (f. a. q.) 

White clipped American 

Chilian Tawny 

Milan (6) : spot (liras i.K*r quintal) : 

Home grown 

Foreign imported 


Maize. 

Braila ; Danube (lei per quintal) 

Chicago : No. 2 Mixed American (cents per 56 lbs.) 
Buenos Aires («) : Yellow Plate (pesos paper per 

quintal) 

Antwerj), siwt (Belgian francs per quintal) : 

Bessarabian 

Cinquantino 

Yellow Plate 

■ London and Liverpool, parcels, c. i. £. (shillings 
per 480 lbs.) : 

Danube 

Yellow Plate 

No, 2 White African 

Milan (6) : Home grown (liras |)er quintal) . . . 


Rice (cleaned). 

Milan (6) : Maratelli (lire per quintal) .... 
Rangoon: No. 2 Burma (rupees per 7500 lbs.) 
Saigon (Indochine.se piastres (10) p. quintal) : 

No. I Round white (25 % brokens) 

No. 2 Japan (40 % broken.s) 

I^ndon (a ) ; c. i. f. (shillings per ria lbs) : 

Spanish Belloch, No. 3 oiled . 

Italian good, No, 6 oiled. 

American Blue Rose 

Burma, No. 2 

Saigon, No. i 

Siam, Garden, No, i 

Tokio : Various qualities (yens per koku) . . . 


Linseed. 

Buenos Aires (a) : Current quality (pesos paper 

per quintal) 

Antwerp : Plate (Belgian francs p. quintal) . . . 
Hull, c. i. f. : Plate (p. sterling p. 1 . ton) .... 

London, c. i. t : Bombay bold (p.st.per long ton). 
Duluth : No. i, liforthero (cents p. 56 lbs.) ... i 


May 

15, 

1931 

May 

8, 

1931 

May 

I, 

1931 

April 

^4, 

1931 


Average (i) . 


April 

1931 

May 

1930 

May 

19*9 

Commercial 

Season 

29V, 

! 

j 

i 29V, 

28 V, 

29% 

28 

r.ov, 

50 

1929-30 

58% 

1928-29 

68 V, 

29 y* 

29% 

28% 

29 V, 

30 V, 

42 V, 

46% 

44 V, 

47 V, 

4.10 

4.10 

3.85 

4.on 

8.44 

4.30 

6.8.3 

5.30 

7.71 

19.80 

19.90 

18.a5 

18.80 

17.70 

15.77 

19.25 

15.62 

19.98 

91.75 

95.76 

95.50 

94.25 

89.40 

65.85 

131.20 

81.15! 127.85 

21/6 

19/6 

19/6 

18/6 

17/10 

19/6 

29/9 

• 21/- 

28/3 

n.q. 

n.q. 

n. q. 

n.q. 

n. q. 

14/2 

n. q. 

(2)n.l6/4 

n.q. 

12/3 

12/3 

11/4 % 

12/- 

10/7 

12/6 

21/1.1 

16/1 

23/9 

n. q. 

n.q. 

n. q. 

n.q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

22/9 

n. q. 

24/2 

12/7 Vi 

(3)12/- 

(3)12/1% 

12/7 % 

11/7 

13/5 

22/2 

17/3 

24/2 

72.50 

73.50 

73.50 

73.60 

73..50 

74.60 

96.70 

80.75 

103.30 

62.60 

63.50 

6‘i..50 

61.00 

57.50 

66.30 

92.00 

-74.25 

98.90 


251 

25.5 

li 

242 14)234 

285 

795 

309 

687 

65 

57*/, 

56% 

57% 

59% 

80 V, 

84 

85 V, 

94 V, 

3.95 

3.80 

3.75 

3.40 

3.51 

6.00 

7.42 

6.17 

8.35 


86 

86 

84 

;(5)80 ’4 

u. 99 

n. q. 

ri. 97% 

n. q. 


(3)92 

(3)96 

(3)92 

'(6) 91V, 

132 V, 

167 

1:11 v. 

173 


(3)88 

(3)83% 

(3)83 

(7)79% 

115 

151 

; j 

109% 

165 % 

n. q. 

n.q. 

i 

(8)19/- 

(8)20/- 

(8)19/2 

23/1 

; n. 4. 

24/11 

n. q. 

imvz 

16/- 

17/- 

17/6 

18/3 

24/10 

i 34/5 

25/3 

38/3 

(9)20/6 

(9)19/6 

(9)19/6 

(9)18/9 

,{9)18/101 25/5 

j n. q. 

26/- 

38/8 

54.60 

51.50 

51.50 

51.50 

j 61.00 

67.60 

90.20 

71.35 

97.90 

130.00 

130.00 

127.00 

122.00 

118..10 

157.00 

i 

202.70 

1930 

152.15 

1929 

195.70 

215 

210 

215 

225 

235 

446 

450 

893*/, 

462 V, 

5.93 

.5.85^ 

6.10j 

6.26 

6,30 

5:65 

12.91 

10.69 

11. .36 

11.58 

6.44 

5.27 

6.52 

5.68 

12.37 

10.21 

10.89 

1L08 

12/1 % 

12/1% 

n/10% 

12/1 % 

12/3 

14/3 

17/6 

14/1 

17/11 

15/0 

35/6 

16/- 

15/- 

13/a 

14/9 

19/3 

14/11 

18/9 

18/3 

18/1 % 

17/9 

18/1 % 

17/9 

23/11 

21/2 

21/9 

21/10 

7/- 

6/10% 

7/-4 

7/1 % 

7/5 

12/1 

12/10 

10/11, 

13/2 

7/- 

7/- ; 

7/3 

7/3 

7/4 

12/6 

12/11 

11/6 ; 

13/3 

8/6 

8/7% 

9/- 

8/9 

9/1 

16/9 

15/- 

14/- 

16/1 

18.30 

! 

i8.:io 

18.10 

18.10 

18.22 

27.26 

29.32 

26.67 

29.06 

10.70 

10.70 

10.45 

10.50 

10.34 

.19.38 

15.38 

17.19 

18.20 


160 ; 

161 

147 

(11) 153 

312 

277% 

. 284%,. 

8l8v^ 

8-8-9 

8-11-3: 

8-12-4 

8-12-6! 

0 

1 

17-9-0 15rI3-g 

15-0-5 

18-5t0 

11- 7-^ 

11-7-61 

11-12-6 

12-0-0 

(12) 
n.q. 1 

j 

19-11-0,18-11-3 

17-14-4 1 

20-1081 

162% 

155%] 

159 

156% 

165 VrI 

268 %| 242 

236 1 

273 Vf 


(«) Thursday prkws. — (ft) Saturday prices. 

(1) The nidttthly averages are based on Friday quotations, the annual averages on the monthly. — (2) Weight not indlcatedi. — 
(3) Nw harv^t. - (4 April, 17: * 45 . - (s) April, 17: 80 (New harvest). — (6) April, 17: 90 (New harvest). — (7)Aprn. 17 180 , 
(New harvest). ‘—^(8) Maize t»alatz-Fox, — (9) White East African. — (10) Actual rate Of diaager 1 piastre; m 38*/, gc. -r 
17.' 153- (i«). April, 17: 8-18-9. . 




Average (x) 


PRODUCTS, MARKETS 

AND DESCRIPTION 

May 

15. 

1931 

May 

8» 

X931 

May 

I, 

1931 

April 

34, 

1931 

April 

1931 

May 

1930 

May 

1929 

1 

Commorciail 

Season 









1929*30 

1928-29 

■ ■ " 

COTTONSKED. 










Alexandria : Sakellaridis (piastres per ardeb) . . . 

50.6 

51.6 

53.0 

55.8 

67.7 

64.3 

86.2 

67.9 

95.4 

Hull : Sakellaridis (p. sterl. per long ton) .... 

5-10-0 

5-8-0 

5 -13-9 6-0-0 

1 0-2-6 6-16-9 

1 ; 

CO 

6-18-2 

9-12-2 

Cotton. 










New Orleans : Middling (cents per lb.) ..... 

9.20 

9.70 

9.25: 9.89 

1 9.99j 15.64 

18.69 

; 16.17 

18.98 

New York : Middling (cents per Ib.) 

9.50: 10.00 

9.50 

10.15 

j 10.25; 16.47 

19.39 

i 16.60 

10.69 

Bombay : M. g. Broach f. g. (rupees per 784 lbs,). 

J77 

182 

179 

187 

1 193%; 251 Vi 

332 % 

: 283% 

846 7. 

Alexandria { a ) (talaris per kantar) : 





1 





Sakellaridis f. g. f 

16.22i 15.22 

14.07 

15.62 

! 15.78, 27 % 

337* 

: 287, 

36% 

Aslimouni (Upper Egypt) f. g. f 

H.00j 11.25 

11.25 

11.60 

j 11.65, 197.« 

21 7i. 

19 V. 

22 Vi» 


10.65; 10.8S 

10.99: 11.34 

■ 11.35' 17.46 

20.41 

18.27 

21.19 

M. g. Broach fullv good (pena per ib.) .... 

n. 4.40 

n. 4.40 

n. 4.40 

n. 4.65 

in. 4. 84 in, 5.99 

n. 7.77 

h. 6.83 

n. 8.27 

Le Havre : IVliddling, Gulf (francs per 50 kilogr.) . 

325 

331 

339 

349 

;(2) 352 

507 

611 

, 545 

624 

Liverpool (pence per lb.) : 










Middling fair 

n. 6.46 

n. 6..59 

n. 6.66; n. 6.82 

'll. 0.83 

n. 9.92:11. 11.42 u. 10.39 

n. 11.69 

Middling 

5.28 

5.39 

5.461 5.02 

.5.63; 8.61 

10.19 

9.09 

10.53 

Siio Patilo, good Mr 

5.46 

5.69 

5.66 5.82 ; 6.83 

* 8.40 

10.57 

9.02 

n. 10.91 

M. g. Broach, fully good 

11, 4.08 

n. 4.21 

u. 4.18! D. 4.33 n. 4.3 l a. 6.00 11. 8.81 

n. 6.80 n. 8.68 

Siikellaridis, fully good fair 

8.30 

8.30 

8.20 

8.30 

8.75 13.1«) 

1 

17.65 

14.52 

18.17 








j 

1930 

1929 

BinrTER. 










Copenhagen (a) (Kr. p. 100 kg.) 

190 

itx> 

195 

200 

3)201 

217 

275 

245 

303 

Maastricht, auction (b ) : Dutch (florins p. 50 kg.) ! 1.32 

1.28 

1.29 

i.39;:(4) 1.43: 1.50 

1.91 

1.70 

2.09 

Hamburg, auction (b ) : Schleswig-Holstein butter, 










with quality mark (R. M. per 50 kg.) .... 

124.76 

124.12 

127.46 

127.32 

1 128.57 

127.40 

163.81 

146.67 

178.03 

Kempten ( 5 ) : Allgau butter (Pfennige p. half kg.) 

109 

109 

109 

109 

1 110 

118 

152 

128 

159 

T,ondon (p) (sliillings p. cwl.) : 










British blended 

140/- 

140/- 

144/8 

144/8 

144/8 

154/- 

186/8 

158/8 

196/- 

Danish 

120/- 

122/- 

126/- 

126/- 

128/0 

138/- 

170/5 

153/6 

186/6 

Irish creamery, salted 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n.q. 

137/- 

171/2 

134/10 

179/4 

Dutch 

118/- 

120/- 

126/- 

126/- 

1 128/0 

138/10 

16.5/2 

151/11 

182/4 

Argentine * 

113/- 

115/- 

115/- 

115/- 

i .117/9 

134/U) 

166/10 

135/10 

174/1 

Siberian 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

1 11. q. 

127/2 

161/2 

n. 1.33/10 

167/2 

Australian, salted 

no/- 

112/- 

113/- 

113/- 

115/9 

135/9 

172/- 

13.5/9 

176/- 

New Zealand, salted 

112/- 

114/- 

114/- 

114/- 

117/3 

138/5 

170/10 

137/8 

1,78/9 

CBDEB3B. 










Milan (lire per quintal) : 










Parmigiano-Regglano, xst quality of last year’s 










production 

... 

1,112 

1,112 

1,112 

<1,112 

1,177 

1,050 

1,160 

1,074 

Green Gorgonxola, mature, choice 

... 

635 

635 

035 

645 

650 

850 

671 

829 

Rome : Roman pecorino (lire p. quintal) .... 

1,125 

1,125 

1,125 

1,125 

1,094 

1,225 

1,675 

1,207 

1,546 

Alkmaar: Edam 40 + v40% butterfat, with the 










country’s cheesemark, factory cheese, small: 










florins, p. 50 kg.) 

... 

32.60 

30.50 

30.50 

(5)32.62 

39.00 

42.30 

40.83 

47.10 

Gouda (6) : Gouda 45 + (whole milk cheese, with 







■ 



the country’s cheesemark, home made ; florins. 


! 








r- 50 kg.) 


37.60 

5J7.50 

36.00 

(7)35.50 

41.40 

42.30 

45.56 

52.46 

Kempten {b ) ; (Pfennige per half kg.) ; 











21 

19% 

19 19 V. 

21 

23 

36 

27 

35 

Emmenthal from the Allgau (whole milk cheese) 








ist quality 

08 H 

08%: 

98 %! 08% 

98% 

(8)100 

(8)113 

(8) 97 

(8)107 

I^ondou (c) (shillings per cwt.) : 







i 



EngUsh Cheddar 

106/- 

106/- ; 

106/- 

106/- 

106/- 

123/2 

137/7 1 

1 103/4 i 

121/9 

Canadian 

79/- 

78/6 

78/61 79/- 

80/- 

105/7 

112/10 

1 93/11 

107/8 

New Zealand ■ 

51/6 

53/6 

55/6; 66/6 

57/- 

87/5 

; 91/8 i 

1 82/2 i 

96/5 

Liverpool (<j) : Engl. Cheshire, ungraded (sh. p. cwt.) 

(9)77/- 

81/8 I 

86/4 

95/8 

103/10; 81/2 

85/10 

1 1 

1 06/5 j 

111/9 


(«) Thursday {ttices, — (i) Wednesday prices. ■— (c) Average prices for weeks ending on preceding Wednesday. 

(i) The monthly averages ate based on Mday quotations, the annual averages on the monthly. — (2) April, 17 ; 345 '- — {. 3 j April, 
16 : aoo. — (4) April, XS : x.41. (3) April, 17 : Sa.oo ; April, xo : 33.50 ; April, 3 ; 34 50 ; average March : 36.63 ; average 

February : 35.87 ; average january : 34.50 ; Average December : 35.87. (6) Indicated formerly as .* Bodegraveu. — (7) April, 17 : 34-50. 

- (8) Average prices tor all, quaUties. 



THE PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
IN APRIL, 1931 


111 the following pages the mdex-nuinbers of prices of agricultural products and 
otlier price indices of interest to the farmer are given as published in the different countries. 
The indices collected together have been obtained according to different methods and 
criteria in the various countries. A detailed account of the items included in 
each series and the system of construction of the index-numbers may be found jh the 
volume published especially for this purpose by the Institute, entitled « Index-numbers 
of prices of agricultural products and other price indices of interest to the farmer », 
We refer the reader to this volume for an exact interpretation of the significance of 
the different series of data. 

Owing to the substantial divergence which often exists in tlie value and signif- 
icance of th^ indices avaible, much care is advisable in their utilization from an inter- 
national point of view. For this reason it has been considered opportune to reproduce 
all the data in their original fonn only, without attempting to formally unite them. 
The latter process, by a comparison of often heterogeneous data, might easily lead to 
the drawing of erroneous relations and conclusions. 

But in addition to the original data, and subject to the above comments, a summary 
table is given below. 




Percentage variations in the index-numbers for April, 1931 



compared with those for* March, 1931 

j compared with those for April, 1930 

Countries 


Index-numben 
of prices 
of agricultural 
p^ucts 

General 

index-numbers 1 
of prices 

Index-numbers 
of prices 
of agricultural 
p^ucts 

General 
index-nnmbers 
of prices 

Germany 


+ 

I..** 

— 0.2 

™ 3.4 

— 10.3 

England and Wales 



0.0 

— 1.3 

! — 10.2 

-- 16.8 

Argentine 

. . . 

— 

2.8 

— 

1 — 34.1 

— 

Canada 



2.0 

~ 0.8 

— 34.7 

— 18.6 

Bstcmia 



0.0 

— 

— 13.8 

— 

United States . . . . 

* «) 

• ib) 


0.0 

0.7 

— 1.6 

— 28.3 

— 26.« j 

— 19.2 

Finland 

Hungary 


' 0.0 1 

— * 1.1 

•f 1.2 

— ‘‘*3.1 


Italy 


4- 

3.0 

— 0.9 

— 16.6 

— 17.7 

New Zealand . . . . . 


— 

5.4 


~ 27.3 : 


Netherlands 

Poland 


+ 

2.7 

— 1.1 

— 7.4 

16.9 

Yugoslavia 

1 

.J 

r) -f- 
d) — 

5.9 ( 

2.6 1 

+ 0.9 1 

1 

|c) —' 18.6 ( 

d) — 24.0 1 

— 15.7 

1 ■ 


a) “ Bureau of Agricultural Bconumics ”. — b) “ Bureau of Itabor '% — c) Products of the sdL — d) Animal 
products. 




INDEX-NUMBEKS OF PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
AND OF COMMODITIES BOUGHT BY THE FARMER • 


commtiBs 

AND 

CLASSnCATtON 

April 

March. 

PebT. 

Jan. 

Dec. 

Nov. 

April 

April 

Year 

1931 

X931 

1931 

1931 

1930 

1930 

1930 

1929 

X930 (1) 

1929 

Germany 

(Statlstlsches Relchsamt) 











1913 — 100. 











Foodstuffs of vegetable origin 

129.7 

121.0 

114.1 

111.6 

111.8 

110.9 

1 117.6 

130.0 

116.3 

126.8 

Livestock 

83.3 

86.7 

90.6 

97.6 

104.4 

108.2 

1 113.3 

122.2 

112.4 

126.6 

Livestock products 

106.7 

113.0 

119.9 

119.4 

126.6 

181.8 

; 110.2 

126.6 

121.7 

142.1 

Feeding stuffs 

118.9 

102.7 

93.0 

00.9 

91.1 

87.9 

i 90.2 

140.2 

98.2 

126.9* 

Total agricultural products . 

108.8 

106.7 

105.9 

106.7 

110.4 

112.0 

1 112.1 

1 

1282 

113.1 

180.2 

Fertilizers 

80.1 

82.7 

83.1 

82.8 

80.6 

80.4 

1 86.1 

87.5 

82.4 

84.5 

Agricultural dead stock 

131.2 

132.4 

133.8 

134.0 

186.0 

187.4 

! 140.2 

141.5 

139.4 

141.8 

General index-numbef 

Enc.land and Wai.es 
(M inistry of Agriculture) 

113.7 

113.9 

114.0 

116.2 

117.8 

120.1 

j 126.7 

i 

! 

187.1 

124.6 

137.2 

Average of corresponding months 







! 




rgii-is *» TOO. 











Agricultural products 

123 

128 

126 

130 

126 

120 

1 137 

146 

134 

144 

Feeding stuffs 

88 

85 

77 

78 

81 

78 

i 106 

145 

96 

139 

Fertilizers 

100 

100 

100 

102 

101 

100 

1 102 

102 

101 

IfX) 

General index-number (2). 

Argentina 

(Banco de la Naddn Argentina) 

1926 u too. 

99.8 

! 

1 

100,6 

100.6 

100.8 

102.2 

i 

104.2 

1 

1 119.4 

i 

137.1 

i 

113.1 

' 

185.3 

Cereals and linseed 

61.2 

53.2 

54.5 

68.6 

1 66.0 

60.8 

i! 93.2 

I 95.6 

82.3 

1 100.4 

Meat 

93,7 

{ 94.2 

94.6 

91.0 

1 90.5 

99.8 

113.1 

! 111.9 

I 110.9 

' 113.6 

Hides and skins 

70.5 

70,1 

70.0 

69.1 

1 65.6 

70.4 ; 

'! 70.6 

i 100.6 

! 71.6 1 

[ 95.0 

Wool 

57.7 

64.5 

55.2 

50.6 

1 61.8 

67.81 

!i 67.1 

i 109.9 

1 67.4 1 

108.6 

Dairy products 

73.6 

74.3 

72.9 

68.7 

; 68.7 

72.6 i 

ii 85.0 

106.1 

: 82.4 

! 106.9 

Forest products 

108.7 

108.7 

108.7 

108.7 

j 108.7 

108.7 1 

li 106.8 

113.1 

1 107.9 , 

; 11].5 

Total agricultural products 

Canada 

(Internal Trade Branch , 

of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 
1926 » 100. 

61.4 

63.2 

i 

63.4 

1 

61.7 

1 63.2 

i 

! 

1 

i 1 

1 ! 

i i 

67.9 

93.0 

1 

i 

100.2 

86.6 j 

j 

102.6 

[ 

Field products (grain, etc.) 

47.8 

44.1 

45.0 

42.6 

j 48.6 

48.7 

! 82.2 

86.4 

70.4 

93.8 

Anifnals and animal {uoducts 

82.5 

84.7 

87.5 

92.1 

93.1 

I 06.6 

! 110.4 

111.6 

103.1 

112.6 

Total Canadian farm products 

60.6 

! 59.3 

60.9 

61.1 

1 62.3 ! 

i 

1 66.6 

i 92.7 

95.8 

1 82.7 

100.8 

Fertilizers 

86.5 

86.6 

89.4 

88.9 

1 89.2 

89.8 

, 83.9 

96.3 

1 88.6 

92.6 

General index-number < • • 

74.6 

76.1 

76.0 

76.7 

77.8 

79.8 

91.7 

94.5 

86.9 

96.6 

Estonia 











(Central Bureau of Statistics) 











1922 •» zoo. 











^^modities imported 

90 

81 

83 

86 

88 

• 88 

79 

99.9 

83 

j 94.0 

Commodities exported ......... 

68 

68 

66 

64 

68 

72 

85 

109.1 

88 j 

1 112;8 

AgneuUufdl products imparkdemdexpoHed 

72 i 

72 

72- j 

71 

• 70 j 

74 

83 

105.8 

84 j 

1 

106.7 


* KttirttiftHott of tbelndex'fliutttbeit, Tdxtwx should be made to the Institute’s publlcatiott 

“Index^iumbets of Prices of Agriculttml PMdui^ and other Mce-indioes of interest to the Parmer ’’ . (Rome, 1930). 

(1) Most data for 1930 are ptovhtenal — (a) Cakutated by the "Statist ”, reduced to bascyear 1913 - 100. 
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COTTNnUBa 

April 

March 

Fetor. 

Jau. 

Dec. 

Nov. 

April 

April 

Year 

AXD 

CLASsnrzcAnoK 


1931 

1931 

1931 

ip3to 

1930 

1930 

1929 

1930 ( 1 ) 

1 . 

i m9 

United States 

(Bureau of Agricultural Economics) 
Average 1909*10 to 1913*14 - 100 . 

Cereals 

74 

74 

75 

77 

80 

80 

no 

120 

100 

121 . 

Fruits and vegetables 

120 

109 

100 

'108 

108 

! 114 

187 

no 

168 

136 

Meat animals 

106 

106 

106 

112 

112 

118 

146 

164 

184 

166 

Dairy products 

00 

101 

101 

107 

117 

124 

126 

142 

123 

140 

Poultry and poultry products 

00 

92 

79 

110 

127 

146 

117 

127 

126 

150 

Cotton and cottonseed 

78 

80 

76 

72 

78 

80 

120 

162 

102 

145 

Total aiiricultural products . 

91 

91 

90 

04 

97 

103 

127 

138 

117 

138 

Commodities purchased by iarmers (a) . 

134 

136 

189 

149 

149 

140 

153 

155 

, 161 

155 

Agricultural wages ( 2 ) 


127 

- 


129 


102 

167 

... 

170 

United States 
(Bureau of Labor) 

1926 » 100 . 

Grains 

59.5 

59 ^ 

60.4 

02.4 

• 

64.0 

64.0 

84.1 

94.3 

78.6 

97.4 

Livestock and poultry 

70.8 

70.7 

69.6 

75.2 

76.3 

77.7 

96.9 

J14.7 

89.2 

106.1 

Other farm products 

73.4 

74.2 

73.7 

76.0 

78.1 

85.4 

99.0 

101.8 

01.3 

1(H16 

Total farm ptoducts 

70.1 

70.6 

70.1 

73.5 

75.2 

79.8 

95.8 

104.9 

88.5 

104.9 

Agricultural implements 

94.7 

94.7 

94.7 

94.7 

94.9 

94.9 

95.0 

08.8 

95.1 

97.9 

Fertilizer materials 

80.6 

80.8 

81.1 

81.4 

81.4 

82.1 

88.1 

94.6 

85.4 

92.1* 

Mixed fertilizers 

83.5 

88.3 

89.1 

90.4 

90.6 

91.1 

94.4 

i) 6.2 

93.6 

97,2 

Cattle feed 

81.2 

82.1 

71.6 

75.0 

78.2 

83.0 

117.1 

108.0 

99.8 

121.0 

Non-agricultural commodities 

. 74.3 

75.7 

77.1 

78.2 

79.4 

80.9 

89.4 

94.7 

85.9 

94.4 

General index-nuntber 

78.3 

74.5 

75.6 

77.0 

78.4 

80.4 

90.7 

96.8 

86.4 

96.5 

Finland 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) 

1926 « 100 . 

Cereals 


74 1 

74 

76 

72 i 

! 

j I 

71 ! 

83 

107 

76 i 

98 

Potatoes 


73 1 

68 

68 

59 i 

51 : 

89 : 

203 1 

76 1 

148 

Fodder 


70 i 

62 

59 i 

58 ! 

58 I 

63 ; 

68 i 

62 

69 

Meat 


73 i 

73 i 

74 

72 ! 

70 i 

95 1 

108 i 

88 1 

103 

Dairy products 


74 1 

76 1 

73 

74 1 

79 i 

91 , 

98 I 

84 1 

103 • 

Total agricultural products 


75 ■ 

74 1 

74 

73 I 

74 ' 

86 i 

104 j 

82 ' 

TOO 

General index-number 


86 

86 

80 

86 

1 

87 

92 

99 i 

. 

90 ; 

08 

HCN(5ARy 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) 

1913 « 100 , 

Agricultural and livestock products . . , 

i 

1 

84 1 

84 1 

j 

80 

i 

79 ; 

1 ! 
1 

78 i 

i| 

II 

80 ! 

1 

83 

134 



General index-number 

i 1 

j 

94 i 

92 

91 ' 

90 i 

! 

92 

96 

135 


- 

ItAly 

(Cousigllo Provindale deirEconomia 
dl Milano) 

1913 =• 100 . 

National agricultural products 

1 ! 

* 1 
856.36 i 

i 

i 

345.00 1 

843.75 

347.00 

1 

856.88 

873.77 

420.89 

532.18 

1 

1 

4t3.89 

608.76 

General index-number . j 

353.10 

356.18 1 

367.92 

361.86 

868.68 

879.08 

429.24 

492.64^ 

411.04 

480.69 

New Zealand 
(Ccasus and Statistics Office) 

Average 1909-13 »= roo. 

Dalrv produce. 

89.4 

i 

I 

93.1 

102.0 

98.8 

102.6 

104.8 

117.7 

141.8 

120.0 

146-7 

Meat 

128.1 

126.4 

142.4 

147.0 

160.0 

146.6 

170.2 

179.9 

16t6 

17ffi9 

Wool . 

76.6 

00.3 

65.7 

62.8 

59.8 

79,8 

88..5 

162.2 , 

95.7 

188.8 

Hides, skins, and t.allow 

84.0 

78.4 

96.0 

93,2 

122.6 

98.9 

i 166.6 

216.4 

142.1 

178.9 

MiseeXLaneous 

134.1 

114.0 

122.9 

118.8 

120.8 

126.0 

139.8 

130.2 

129.0 

146.7 

Total agricutfural products ....... 

90.0 

95.1 

97.2 

96.7 

101.8 

107.4 

1 123.8 

164.0 

1242 

161.8 

(i) Most datu for 1950 are provialonaL 

— (2) 1910-14 - 

100 . — ( 3 ) January. 
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COUNTRIKS 

April 

March 

Feb. 

? 

January 

Dec'. 

Nt>v. 

i Ajuil 

April 

Year 

Classification 

1931 

1931 

1931 

1931 

1930 

1930 

1930 

1929 

1930 (I) 1 1929 

Nokway 










■ 

(Kgl. Selakap for Norges Vel.) 
Average 1909-14 “ too. 

Cereals 

lOfl 

m 

104 

102 

99 

101 

j 128 

104 

(3) 108 

i(2) 166 

Potatoes 

Ifi/ 

181 

181 

180 

1.58 

155 

I 11 ;{ 

127 

(2) 162 

i(2) 120 

Pork 

74 

81 

84 

89 

98 

102 

[ 123 

138 

(2) 106 

i(2' 141 

Other meat 

1«2 

172 

182 

184 

193 

192 

i 204 

191 

(2) 19S 

i(2) 199 
(2) 135 

Eggs 

8.5 

124 

101 

107 

116 

179 

! 106 

III 

(2) 121 

Dairy products 

PUl 

135 

138 

139 

. 150 

1.58 

1 149 

149 

(2) 1.50 

(2) 161 

Conceutrated feeding Stulls 

III 

108 

103 

107 

111 

115 

1 129 

164 

(2) 117 

(2) 148 

Maize 

K.'i 

8'{ 

81 

89 

93 

97 

1 120 

172 

(2> 103 

(2) 148 

fertilizers 

i«l 

9(5 

96 

m 

95 

101 

1 105 

101 

(2) 101 

(2) 103 

Netherlands 

(DirCctie van den I^andbourrj 

Avmge 1934-23 to 1928 20 = 100. 

Products of the soil 

78 

71 

66 

62 

.50 

61 

' 58 

76 

(3) 6« 

(31 87 

Animal products . , . . 

74 

74 

74 

74 

74 

77 

89 

fl.s 

(3) 95 
(.3) 

(3) 98 

Total agricultural proJuch 

75 

73 

72 

71 

71 

73 

81 ‘ 

02 

(3) 95 

Agricultural wages 

i)5 

10(1 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

10(1 

(3) 100 

(3) 100 

General ituic.r -number (4) 

IKI.O 

(19.7 

70.4 

71.0 

72.4 

74.4 

82.5 

! 97.4 

79.2 

96.1 

Poland 

(Centml Bureou of Statistics) 

192? «■ 100. 

Products of the soil 

! I 

1 

1 


1 4.5.8 

i 

i i 

■ 44.8 

40.4 

i 

47.6 

1 >)i>,8 

j 

85.9 : 

.52.2 

i 73.1 

f*roduct8 of agricultural industry .... 



1 59.3 

! 59.3 

! 63.6 

65.4 

! 75’4 

1 87.2 ; 

69.9 

I 80.9 

Total products of plant origin 


! liii 

.52.6 

1 61.5 

: 64.6 ^ 

66.1 

■ 6.5.0 

86.6' , 

60 6 

; 76.9 

Animals 



; 68.9 

54.9 

68.6 , 

72.7 

1K).8 

‘ 98.7 1 

82.3 

! 98.4 

Dairy products 



i 80.1 

83.1 

i 91.9 ! 

97.0 

1 71.1 

i 92.6 i 

81.3 

102.9 

Total products of aninud origin .... 


fid’s 1 

1 67.7 

66.2 

78.2 ; 

84.0 ! 

1 81.5 

! 96.0 : 

81.9 

100.2 

Total agricultural products 


1 69.8 

68.2 

50.9 

j 63.2 1 

66.2 i 

1 

71.3 

: 90.3 ' 

68.5 ; 

85.7 

I'Vrtilizers . . . 


12-1.7 

i 124.7 

124.7 

■ 124.7 1 

124.7 1 

105.0 

i 118.2 i 

121.7 

126.5 

Industrial products 


83.9 

1 84.4 

84.1 

86.9 i 

88.9 1 

! 96.6 

i 104.3 

94.2 

103.8 

General index-number 


72.4 

72.4 

71.6 ; 

76.2 ; 

78.6 j 

1 8.5.0 

i 

5)8.3 

82.4 

95.7 

Yuoo.slavia 
(National Bunk 

of the Kingdom of Yugoslavia) 

1926 » 100. 

Products of the soil 

77.6 

: j 

; 73.3 

73,6 

1 

i 

71.7 : 

1 i 

i 72.6 i 

71.4 

i 

95,3 

135.7 

89.3 

118.6 

AiiimaJ products 

75.4 

; 77.4 

78.1 

82.0 

86.4 1 

95.1 

99,2 

110.2 

96.3 

107.2 

Industrial products 

73.9 

80.2 

72,1 

72.8 

76.2 1 

74.8 

82,1 

95.6 

81.8 

92,6 

General index-number ■ I 

75..5 : 

74.8 1 

74.8 

76.7 

78.0 1 

79.2 

89,6 

106.0 i 

j 

86.6 

100.C 


(1) Moat data for 1930 are proviaioaal. — {2) Agricultural year April i-March 31. — (3) Agricultural year July i-june 30. — 
U) Calculated by the Centml Statistical Bureau of the Ifetherland*, reduced to the base 1925-1929 - 100. 




RATES OF FREIGHT 

(Rates for full cargoes). 


VOYAGES 

May 

X 5 . 

1931 

May 

8 , 

1931 

May 

1931 

April 

24. 

1931 

1 Average 

1 

April } May 

1931 ! 1930 

1 

May 

1929 

Commercial 

Season 






j 


1929-30 

19*3-29 

Shipments op Wheat ano Maize. 









Danube to Antwerp/Hamburg ....(( sliill. p. 

13/6 

13/6 

lS/6 

13/6 

18/6 i 14/4 

n. q. 

15/8 

n. 14/9 

Black Sea to Antw^/Hamburg . . . 1 2240 lbs.) 

10/3 

10/3 

10/3 

10/6 

10/r, I u.q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

tt. q. 

St. John to I^verpool (i) \ 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n, q. 

n. q. 1 n. q. 

i\. q. 

1/5 

3/1 

Montreal to United Kingdom . ... 1 

2 /H 4 


2/H/2 

2/3 

2/- ! 1/10 

2/4 

1/10 

2/10 

Gulf to United Kingdom ihV\ 

2/3 

{1} 2/* 

(1) 2/ 

(U 2/- 

(1) 2/~ i 2/1 

2/9 

2/6 

3/4 

New York to I,ivcrpool (i) \ ^ 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

i/rVai 1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

2/8 

Northern Range to U.K. and Continent ' 

! 2/- 

2/~ 

: i/m 

1/lOK, 

l/8%:n. 1/9 

n. q. 

1/9 

2/11 

North Pacific to United Kingdom (shill, per 2240 lbs). 

1 23/6 

2 . 3/6 

23/6 

21/6 

21/U/*i 20/6 

28/6 

22/7 

30/7 

Vancouver to Yokohama (i) (dollars p. sh. ton) . 

2.76 

2.76 

2.75 1 

2.76 

2.75 ! 2.56 

3..50 

2.78 

3.86 

Ua Plata Down River (2) to U. K./Con* , 1 









tinent ) 

18/6 

T8/6 

19 /- 

r/6 

17/3 1 10/4 i 

24/2 

12/8 

22/1 

U Plata Up River (3)toU. K./Cont. ' (shill, per 









tinent / 2240 lbs) 

20/- 

20/- i 

20/6 

19 /- 

18/9 1 12 /- ■ 

i 2 B /8 

. 14/4 

23/7 

Karachi to U. K./ Continent (4). . . ] 

19/9 

19/9 1 

18/8 

10/9 

19 /71/a n, 13/0 

: 19 /B 

«. 1 . 5/4 

22/- 

Western Australia to U.K. /Continent, ' 

28/6 

2H/6 ! 

29 /- 

28/6 

28/6 : 24/7 

: 26/.5 

26/7 

38/7 

Shipments of Rice. 


i 





1930 

1929 

Saigon to Europe ) (.shill, per 

(1)2.6/* 

( 1 ) 26 /- : 

( 1 ) 25 /- 1 

n. 25 /- 

( 1 ) 24/6 i(i) 17/6 '(1)22/9 

n. 18/11 

n. 20/1 

Burma to U.K./ Continent i 2240 lbs.) 


24 /- ; 

23/9 j 

n. q. 

23/1 n.l 7 A 8 

23/10 

n. 17/8 

1 

n. q. 


(j) Rates for parcels by liners. — (a) “ Down River”, includes tbe ports Buenos Aires audita Plata. — (3) “ Up River”, includes 
the ^rt.s oil the Parand River as far as San ]>reuzo. Cargoes from ports tieyond San Ifcwnso (Colastine, Santa -Pe and Parond) are 
subject to an extra rate of freight. — (4) The original data being quoted in "scale terms”, 10 % is added to arrive at freights per 
2,240 lbs. 
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IMPORT DUTIES ON CEREALS AND FLOUR 


CHANOJ5S 


TO BE MADE IN 

THE DUTIES PUBLISHED ON PAGE 62 OF THE CROP REPORT OF JANUARY 

1931. 

Country 

Product 

1 Date when 
j enforced 

Origlna] data 
per metric 
quintal 

1 Data in 

! Amer. c«mls per 
j bushel or barrel 


(Germany 


France . 
Portugal 


Sweden 

Cxecoslovakiti . . . 


I Wheat for inaniifacture of flour or groats, imported 

under customs supervision (1) 

Oats 

i Rye 

; Rye flour 

; Wheat (2) 

I Ry<-* 

I Barley 

i Oats 

i Maize 

I Wheat, rye, inixe<l cereals containing wheat, lo^e, 
I wheat or rj'e flour, or wheat groats . . . . . . 

I Barley 

j Oats 

I Wheat and rye flour 


May, 15, 1931 
* 5 , » 

April, 28^ 1931 

> 

May, ist, 1931 
April, 4, 1931 


Maj% ist, 1931 
April, 9 1931 


R. M, 20.00 
» 16.00 

Ft. 35.00 
> 70.00 

pap, esc. 80.00 
gold CSC. 2.60 
» 2.60 

» 2.60 


( 3 ) 

cz. cr. 62.00 
* 63.00 

» 144.00 


129,66 

56.31 

34.85 

248.76 

97.89 

71.30 

61 .J 7 

40.78 

64.80 


•131 

39.09 

27.08 

879.28 


(1) Duty valid until 15 June 1931 ; imiwt permitted only for certain mills. — (2) Registered mills In European continental ttMtltcar.v 
are autJiorised to iniivirt during May, June and July 450,000 q. (1,653,439 bu.) of wheat, of wliich not more than 300,000 (l.ioa.apgibn.) 
up to the end of June. -—.(3) Import during May prohlWUsd except under special licence. 
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LATEST INFORMATION 

Hunf^ary, (Telegram of i8 May) : Due to the normal course of temperature and 
to rainy weather winter wheat shows good development . Winter rye is generally thin 
and short. S])ring crops are progressing satisfactorily. 

An average crop is expected for winter wheat and rye. 

A crop of colza below the average is expected. 

Japan : According to a telegram of 19 May silkworm eggs incubated this year 
amount to 2,564,000 ounces against 2,798,000 Ifist year and 2,560,000, the mean of the 
five years ending i<)29. Percentages 92 and too. Mulberry trees were in rather bad 
condition . 

The crop condition of tea on 1 May was rather bad. 

Java : Precipitation in April was considerable and resulted in the local spread of 
certain diseases. Arrowing has been still later than in 1030 and is below average. 
As far as production can be forecast at present it is generally expected to be above that 
of last year. 

Palestine : In the Northern circle crop condition at ivSt May was good for all 
cereals. Barley. crops are excellent and heavy yields may be expected. Winter 
wheat gives rise to some apjirehension owing to unseasonable scirocco winds, wiiicli 
have retarded growth. Hill crops are fair, suffering from drought, but it is anticipated 
that yields will be in excess of those of last year. On the coastal plain only mediocre 
yields can be expected. Afir wheat is on the whole good and should give average 
yields. In the Southern circle crop condition at i.st May was very jxx)r. The failure of 
the March rains has caused widespread damage to cereals, especially wiieat. Both winter 
and afir wheat and barley will be a failure in the Southern ix)rtions of the Oaza dis- 
trict, wiiere, with few^ exceptions, all crops are being grazed. In the northern x^arts 
of the Southern circle cereals may be said to be about average and in a few jxirts 
are go(xl. 

Olive-trees are flowering under favourable conditions. Croj) condition at ist May 
w^as average. 

Sowing of sesanium is in progress. In Southern Palestine .sowing is comj^leted in 
])arts, but the areas under this crop will be small owing to the lack of late rains. 

l^arly sown forage cro])s of maize have germinated. Where mixed witli vetch for 
hay, the oat crop has been cut witli good results. The growdli of bersim is good. 

Egypt : Sow^ing almost everywhere terminated in April. The area under cotton 
appears to have decreased comparatively slightly from last year both in Ivower BJgypt, 
where the scarcity of water in the rice-growing sections seems, however, to have induced 
several landholders to replace rice by cotton, and in lTj)per Egypt, where the decrease 
should be 10-20 %, the agreement between the Government and the sugar industry 
having encouraged an increase in the area under cane. 

Temperature in Ai>ril wfis irregular with strong cold winds and in Dower Egypt dis- 
tinctly unfavourable to germination, being lower than usual, accompanied during the 
night by high humidity. The plants, however, are in good condition, though a little 
backward in so far as the late crops in tlie north of the Delta are concerned ; on the 
other hand they are making normal progress in Upper Egypt. ' Germmation is now 
general and has occurred under fairly good conditions, save in tlie north of the Delta, 



where stormy weather has somewhat retarded it. Resowitigs, though more extensive 
than hist year at the same date, owing especially to lovsses caiis£*d by the bad weather and 
parasites, have been on tlie whole of little importance in Lower Bgyiit and of minimum 
importance in Upper Egypt. Irrigation water has generally been sufficient, save in 
fields at the extremities of certain canals in Lower Egypt and the Payum. Rotations 
are now on the basis of six days irrigation to twelve without. Thinning, cultivation and 
irrigation of early croj>s continue. Some losses from parasites are reported, especially 
in the northern sections of the Delta, but chemical treatment, poisoned baits and other 
means have checked tins evil. In certain localities rCwSowing has beeil preferred and in 
the areas most seriously attacked has attained up to 20 % of the area, • 

Crop condition of sugar-cane on i May was 100 against 102 on i April 1931 and on 
I May 1930. 

Crop condition of bersim on i May was loo against 99 on i April last and on 1 May 
1930. 

Union of South Africa: The second preliminary estimate of maize pro<liiction is 
33,764,000 centals (60,293,000 bushels) a decrease on the first estimate. Droughty condi- 
tions during March in certain areas were the cause of considerable damage to the crop, at 
that time in the critical stage of growtli. In the most imjxirtant producing areas, namely, 
the eastern Transvaal high-veld and the nortliem Orange Free State, very little damage 
was, however, caused and many excellent jdelds are expected. In some districts the 
March reports indicate even an improvement on those of February. Owing to the general 
lateness of the iilantings damage may vStill be caused by early frosts but account cannot 
be taken of this jx)ssibilit)’ at the present stage of the cro|). The recent rains were too 
late to benefit the maize crops, those damaged by the drought being past recovery. 

Although there may have been a small increase in the plantings of yellow nniize 
in comparison with white maize, it is improbable that the percentage of yellow maize 
in the total production of the Union will vary greatly from that of previous years. 

The area under cotton this year is estimated at 31,370 acres, a decrease of 36.6 % on 
tliat of 1929-30 and of 61.4 % on the mean of the five years ending 1928-29, 

Crop condition on i May was fair, tlie prolonged drought having materially reduced 
expectations. Irrigated cotton is in good condition but severe attacks of boll -worm are 
reported m some districts. (Winning has commenced. 

The total Eurojiean crop of groundnuts is estimated at 79,^00 centals, 51 % of 
last season's production and 67 % of the average for the five years ending 1928-29. The 
chief cause of tlie rt*duction is the |XK>r crop expected in the Potgietersrust district, 
which produced more than 50 % of the crop last season. 


Prqp^ Alessandro Brizi, Segretario generale ddV I sHiido, Director e responsabUe^ 



taPORT 

AND AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 


, The foUowing notes refer to crop conditions quoted in the crop reports ’ and in the tables. — Crop 
condition according to the system of the country: Germany, Austria, Hungary, Luxemburg and Cxecho- 
Slovakia: i •» excellent, a » good, 3 « average, 4 *» bad, 5 — very bad; France: 100 ~ excellent, 70 *- 
good, 60 » fairly good, 50 — average, 30 ^ bad ; Lithuania, Poland, Sweden and Switzerland : 5 » excellent, 
4 » good, 3 w* average, 2 — bad, 1 «= very bad ; Netherlands : 90 =* excellent, 70 =» good, 60 fairly 
good, 50 ■« below average ; U. S. S. R.: 5 « good, 4 ^ above the average, 3 «* average, 2 =*« below average, 
I «D bad ; United States : 100 *» crop condition which promises a normal yield. — For other countries the 
system of the Institute is employed : zoo » crop condition which promises a yield equal to the average of 
he last ten years. 


(For Latest Information see page 370). 

CROP CONDITIONS AND FORECAST OF PRODUCTION OF CEREALS. 

In Europe the general situation of winter cereal crops at the beginning of May 
was characterised by a general and notable backwardness of growth arising from the 
.cold "and in some areas excessively wet spring weather. To ensure good harvest results, 
very favourable weather conditions would have been necessary during the following 
months. Information at present possessed on conditions during May indicate that in 
most European countries they satisfied the needs of cereal plants, which were greatly 
benefited by the alternation of periods of rain and sunshine, good luminosity and aera- 
tion and a gradual rise in temperature ; there was, however, no lack of seasonal ad- 
versities and violent winds and hailstorms caused “ laying " and damage to a rather 
greater extent than usual. On the whole, the situation of crops on June i had greatly 
improved compared with the preceding month, but in several countries remained rather 
inferior to that of the same period of last year. If, moreover, it is taken into account 
that last year, the period of ripening and harvesting was marked in several countries 
by particularly adverse conditions due to excessive rainfall in Jime and July, it may 
still be considered probable, given a normal course of events during the coming months, 
that tlie total wheat production of Europe excluding the U. S. S. R. may exceed the 820 
million centals (1,360 million bushels) obtained in 1930, as the area sown to wheat this 
year is almost equal to that of last year. A rapid review of the conditions exivSting in 
the principal European countries producing w'heat, permits tlie following comments : In 
France the crop varies in condition although considerably improved compared with a 
month ago , yields are anticipated to be almost average on an area 500,000 acres smaller 
than that of last year. A larger crop than the poor one of last year may be justifiably 
anticipated, especially as conditions improved in the first half of June. Italy also looks 
forward to a larger crop ; private estimates place production between 140-150 million cen- 
tals (240-250 million bushels) compared with 126 (210) in 1930. In vSpain the situation 
of crops is satisfactory although the spring rains were not altogether sufl&cient ; the area 
has increased by 350,000 acres. The crop in prospect therefore does not differ greatly 
from that of 1930. In Germany, crop condition on ist June although improved, is still 
decidedly inferior to that at the corresponding period of 1930 ; it should be noted, ho- 
wever, that last year the crop situation gradually deteriorated in the following months. 
If weather conditions continue to be favourable, in this country also prospects for pro- 
duction may be said to differ little compared with last year, since the grain area is now 
larger d^ite the loss of sowings in the winter. 

In the Dahubian group of coun^es, Bulgaria, Rumania and Yugoslavia, annoimce 
an excellent ^tuation lind a prospective heavy production ; Hungary, on the contrary, 
expats abemt 





In Central Europe (Poland, Czechoslovakia ard Axustria) the crop situation is, on ^ 
whole, fairly promising. 

The ix)ssibility is not to be excluded consequently^ of a European wheat crop rather 
larger than tlie mediocre production of last year. In the case of rye, on the contrary, 
due to the considerably reduced acreage sown, and the not altbgether favourable course 
of the season in some producing countries, prospects for 1931 point to a production 
vSomewhat smaller than that obtained in 1930, wliich was, however, a year of good pro- 
duction. For .spring cereals, the crop situation at the beginning of June was promising, 
especially for barley. 

In the U. S. vS. R., it is estimated that the winter wheat area has reached 30 mil- 
lion acres ; spring wheat sowings had been effected, on June 5, on about 60 million acres 
out of the 70 million acres anticipated in the State plan. It seems difficult to believe that 
the forecasts of this plan will be completely realised as, at the end of May, and at the be- 
ginning of June sowing was slackening and the proper period for this operation had 
already elapsed. May was generally favourable to the development of crops, there 
having been frequent rains throughout almost the entire Union. Accdrding to 
official information, the situation as regards winter wheat and rye on i June was 
average over a great part of the country and even alx>ve average in several important 
districts of production. Sow’ings of spring cereals w^ere effected under soil conditions 
favourable to good germination. 

In the Ignited States the course of the weather in May was sufficiently favourable 
to development of winter cereals, though in some areas {North Pacific and Kansas) there 
have not been wanting complaints of insufficient rains. The official estimates, however, 
based on crop condition on i June, indicate only a very slight decrease on the estimate 
published in the preceding month. In the following table the estimates for i May and 
1 June of this year are compared with those of the preceding years and with the actual 
results in a series of previous years. 


United States. — Winter wheat. 


Year 

of 

Area 

% j 
of area j 
not ! 

Crop 

Condi- 

^ 

Yield 

per acre 


I 

Production 


produc' 

0 ™ HarvMt- 
sown 1 ^ 

• 

tion on 

Forecasted 

Actually 

! Forecasted ! 

Actually 

lion 

ed 

June i8t 

at June xst 

obtained 

j at June ist | 

obtained 

- 

thousand acres 



centals 

bushels 

centals 

bushels 

thousand 
centals bushels ; 

thousand 
centals bushels 

1931 . . 

41,993 (1)40,432 

(2) 8 . 7 : 

84.3 

9.6 

16.1 



389,400; 

649,000 



1930 . . 

42,518 3:4,608 

9.21 

71.7 

8,3 

13J) 

9.4 

16.7 

319,481! 

532,469 

862,602 

604,387 

1929 . . 

42,720 40,059 

6 . 2 i 

79.6 

9.3 

15.4 

8.6 

14.4 

373,289 

622,148 

512,252 

345,728 

576,218 

1928 . . 

47,317 88,213 

23.5! 

73.6 

8.6 

14.2 

9.6 

16.0 

307.513 

847,204 

5;8,673 

1927 . . 

43,373 37.723 

13.0; 

72.2 

8.5 

14,2 

8.8 

14.7 

322 . 201 ; 

637,001; 

381,648 

652,747 

1926 . . 

39.887 36,987 

7.3i 

76,5 

8.8 

14.6 

10 ^ 

17.0 

,326,800 

548,000 

376,460 

62., 488 

1925 . . 

39,848 31.234 

21.6i 

66.6 

7.8 

12.4 
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14.9 
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13.6 
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3.1: 

92.7 

10.61 
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11.4 

19.0 
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19x3 . . 

33.2741 31,699 

4 . 7 ! 

i 

83.5 

9.3! 

1 

16,9 

1 

0.9 

16.5 

295 . 200 ! 

492 , 000 ! 

1 
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523,561 


(i) Area to be harvested. Iz) i^rcentage of atea abaodoned at May i»t. 


The production forecast for this year is one of the highest in the last twenty years 
and if in the latter half of June the weather remains favourable to ripening, as it gen- 
erally was in the first half, the expected crop may be fully realised. 

Sucfi a production of winter wheat would be alone sufficient to cover the consutup* 
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tion of wheat in the United States. The supplies available for export in the new season 
1931-32 would be made up therefore by the great mass of stocks from the old crop and by 
a quantity corresponding approximately to the coming harvest of spring wheat. The 
development of the latter in May has not been very satisfactory owing to the scarcity of 
precipitation in the greater part of the cultivated belt. Crop condition on i June was 
in fact, one of the least satisfactory recorded in recent years. However, in the first half 
of June there were abundant rains over a large part of the belt, considerably imp^pving 
the prospects of the crop which, according to private information, is estimated at about 
1 20- 1 30 million centals (200 to 220 million busliels). 

In Canada the crop situation, already at the end of May rather bad owing to drought 
and scarcity of soil moisture, continued to grow worse in the first half of June. 

The necessary rains fell in sujB&cieiit quantity only in a few districts of the Prairie 
Provinces, while in others there were showers or sporadic rains bringing only temporary 
benefit ; in some parts of Saskatchewan where rains were totally lacking the crop may 
be considered completely lost, without possibility of resowhig. Ih-ospects in Canada are 
therefore, for a crop below the average ; private estimates place it at about 150 million 
centals (250 million bushels) against 238 million centals (397 million bushels) in 1930. 

In North Africa from Morocco to Tunis the wheat crop promises to l>e sufficiently large 
and should be still larger as a result of the generally favourable weatlier in May, if by 
the end of the month the .scirocco had not blown, as that causes damage by inducing 
too rapid ripening. The barley crop appears generally less satisfactory than that of 
wheat. In Egypt crop condition on i June was slightly better than in May and yields 
of wheat and barley above the normal are expected. 

The last report from India has slightly reduced the estimate of wheat production 
from 208.1 million centals (346.9 million bushels) to 206.6 million (344.3 million). Amongst 
the other producing countries of Asia, J apan expects not too good crops of wheat and bar- 
ley and Palestine a crop on the whole greater than last year. 

As a general conclusion to this examination of tlie prospects of production in the 
northern hemisphere it may be said that at the present time there is a probability of a 
wheat crop above the average and of a rye crop about the average. 

Sowings in the southern hemisphere were begun in fairly favourable conditions ; 
only in .some districts of Australia are there complaints of excessive precipitation. 

♦ G. C. 

♦ ♦ 

Germany : Thanks to tlie heat that began in May recent development of crops has 
generally been good. Nevertheless the injurious effects of the prolonged winter aie still 
felt, particularly in less favourably situated districts. The fields sown to winter cereals 
are often tliin. As to spring crops there are complaints in some districts of heavy weed 
infestation. 

At the beginning of June crop condition of wdnter spelt was 2.7 againvst 2.8 on i 
May 1930 and 2,3 on i June 1930. 

Resowing has been necessary over a larger proportion of the area than was for- 
merly thought. Expressed as percentages of cultivated area they amounted to 3.0 for 
winter rye (o.i in 1930), 3.8 for winter wheat (0.7 in 1930), 3.1 for winter spelt (0.9) and 
3.5 for winter barley (0.2). 

Austria : llie rise in temperatures experienced at the end of April continued in the 
early part of May. At the beginning of the month there w^ere some rains, generally 
small in quantity. Humidity, already low at the beginning of growth, especially in the 
northern plains and in the east, steadily decreased owing to the frequent winds. 
Towards 20 May rains were reported in various regions with beneficial results to the 
crops, but the excessive heat that ensued everywhere dried and cracked the soil. 
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— : 

— 

— I 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Finland 

1,149 

1,137 

1,110 

101 .11 

103.5 


1 : 

— . 

— i 


— 

— 


— 

France 

8,632 

8,588 

8,623 

100.61 

100.11 


i 

— 

— i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Scotland .... 


862 

906, 

... 1 

... ! 



100 

■ — : 

! 

— 

— 

100 


Hungary .... 


611 

6941 

... ! 

... i (3)2.9 

— i 

— 

1 

— i 

— 

(.3)2.6 

— 

— 

Lithuania .... 


856 

828i 

ibb.oj 

... 1 

3.6 


— 

*— 1 

— 1 


8.6 



Luxemburg. . . . 

70 

70 


97.6 

2.2 

— i 

— 

2,6j 

— 1 ! 

— 

2.0 


— - 

Netherlands . . 

336 

370 

877 

98.8) 

96.9 ( 4 ) 71 

i 

— . 

— j 

— i 

— 

U) 75 

— 

■ — 

Poland 


5,404 

5,0^ 

... 1 

... 

3.3 

— i 



— 

— 

8.6 

— 

— 

Rumania .... 


2,686 

2,806 

... 1 

... I 

0 

— ! 

— 

— ' ! 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Swltxerland . . . 


48 

50 

ibkoj 

... 1 


— i 

97 

— i 

— 

96 

— 

100 


Czechoslovakia. . 

2.116 

2,066 

2,078 

lOLft' 

2.7! 

— 


2.5| 


— 

2.3 

— 


Canada 

13«336 

13,259 

12,831 

100 . 6 , 

103.9 

— 

— 

88 

1 




■ 
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United States . , 

41.696 

42,554 

.1 

... 

... 

84.7 

— 

•— 

i 

■ — 

— 

83.2 

— 

— 

Syria audl/ibanon 

27 

28 

41 

96.9 

1 

66.8^ 


— 

- 

— 


-- 


— 

— 

Algeria ..... 

541 

688 

606 

84.8; 

89.5 



76 


100 

— 

— 

100 



Kr. Morocco . . . 

78 

84 

71 

87.6 

103.7 


— 

— 

— 



— 

/) 


Tunis ...... 


(7) W 

104 

lOO.Oj 

94,7 


— 

76 

120 

— : 

— 

— 


— 


* Coimtries not incluM in tile above the average. — b) av^age. — c) below the average. — 

4) veiy gOod» gp^ — •/) avemge. — g) bad. — m) not indudlng Ukrainia. — n) Including Ufcrainia. — (t) See 
expl«uiattci^ to the vaidoiis gyatems, page goy. — w) Winter crops. — i) Spring cropa — (i) December esti- 

mate^ {a) Mhv <»flttiate. (S) On May ay. — U) Towards the middle of month. — ( 5 ) Including spelt and meslln. 
— (6} The area "for V93t ia that which it is antidpaied will be harvested: for previous years the figmes refer to the 
area harveatdl. ^ (y) TtovMonal estimate made last year on the same date. 
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At tlie end of May winter sowings were still developing under relatively satisfactory 
conditions, though the formation of ears leaves much to be desired. Spring sowings are 
considerably retarded. Sprouting was slow and irregular. 

Belgium : The beginning of May was rainy and cold with winds from the north 
and northeast and night frosts. Subsequently the weather improved and towards the 
end of the month tliere was a series of very warm sunny days, with mild nights and some 
heavy rainstorms. 

In general growth is backward. Autumn cereals have improved but their height 
is below normal. Much of tlie rye is thin. Spring sowings are showing well. Crop con- 
dition of spelt and of mixed corn on i June 1931 was reckoned as “ average ”, as on i 
May 1931 against ” excellent ” on 1 June 1930. 

Bulgaria : During the fir.st ten days of May, the weather was good and sunny. In 
tlie remainder of the month heavy rains fell with storm rain in the last few days. These 
conditions favoured cereals, which developed perfectly. No damage was reported due 
to diseases, adverse weather or animal pe.sts. At the end of tlie month harvesting of 
early barley began. The area sown to mixed cereals tliis year is estimated at 257,000 
acres or nearly equal to that of last year and 7.5 % above the average for the period 
1925-29, 

Irish Free State : Weatlier during tlie greater part of May was a)ld and unsettled, 
with frequent showers and frost at night. The last decade of the month was warmer and 
growtli was accelerated, crops having now a proniismg appearance, though backward 
as compared with last year. 

Estonia : According to re|x»rts of corre.spondents crop condition of winter rye w'as 
95 % that of winter wheat 93 % of the average of the last ten years. Weatlier is 
favourable. 

J^'rance : The second w'eek of May on the whole brought about a considerable improve- 
ment in cereals particularly wheat, which greened up again everywhere and show^ed 
vigorous growtli and a good ap}iearance, especially in the principal ])roducing regions. 
The latter half of May was characterised by abrux)t weather changes, short periods of 
fine very hot and sunny weatlier interrupted by rainy periods accompanied sometimes 
by particularly injurious cold and sometimes by heat and strong winds with hail until 
the end of the month, causing local damage. Despite this not very favourable situation, 
the appearance of w'beat on J ime i was good on j)ermeable lands whereas on imxiermeable 
and low-lying lands there was some damage together with the appearance of thin pat- 
ches and the growtli of weeds. In the Centre wheat is generally tliin. It is feared more- 
over, that the bad weather will have further effects in provoking “ laying ” of cereals, 
whether directly or by encouraging the spreading of take all. - 

The soil, made heavy and compact by the violent rains, admits little heat. Despite 
some rainy'^ days and storms towards Jime 8 earing and flowering took place under gen- 
erally favourable conditions. It is feared, however that the sudden large rise in temper- 
ature will provoke drying ux? in southern regions. If the weather remains favourable 
until harvest, yields will probably be about average. Other winter cereals are in good 
condition. Spring cereals, especially those sown late, have a less good apjiearance. Oats 
are generally infested* by weeds which could not be removed due to imfavourable wea- 
ther lasting until the beginning of Jime. Lastly, in the Centre, rye is is mediocre condition. 
Their aspect improved considerably in the first half of June. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland : In the first two or three weeks of May weather 
throughout the area was generally unfavourable with low temperatures and ground frosts 
at night and, in England and Wales and Northern Ireland, considerable rain. High 
winds also prevailed in Northern Ireland. Toward the end of the month, however, 
conditions improved, especially in England and Wales, where warmer and sunnier wear 
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ther prevailed almost everywhere ixi the latter half of the month. Germination and early 
growth of cereals which had, throughout the area, been retarded by the cold, dull winter 
and early spring, made considerable progress. In England and Wales at the end of the 
month condition of all cereal crops was reported as satisfactory, though in some areas 
loss of colour was noticeable and there were complaints of damage by pests. Scotland 
is on the whole free from insect pests, though damage has been caused in a few districts 
by wireworm aixd the maggot of the wheat bulb fly, while in Northern Ireland the crop 
is looking well though in some instances tliin. Oats are generally vigorous and thick 
on the ground in Scotland though some damage by wireworm and grub has been report- 
ed ; in Northern Ireland, too, they are looking well in most districts, though the leather 
jackets are in evidence in places. 

In England and Wales the area under wheat is somewhat less than in 1Q30, that 
under oats is about the same as in 1930 and that under barley has increased. 

Hungary : In the two weeks from 12 to 27 May weather was characterised by liigh 
temperatures and lack of precipitation. DivStribution of precipitation was not uniform. 
While in the northern and northeastern districts the amount was about half the normal 
in various localities, on the great plain of the Alfold and on the right bank of the Danube, 
it has only reached one-third of the normal. In several districts local storms have been 
reported, but these have not caused very significant losses. At the end of May wheat 
was generally developing well and had a good appearance It the Northern districts crop 
condition was for the most part rather unsatisfactory. Rye was everywhere in ear. 
In general it is low and thin and the ears are not .sufficiently long. Crop condition varies 
much from one district to another. Winter balrley is generally sufficiently thick and 
is developing well. Due to the lack of humidity in various districts growdh of oats has 
ceavSed, but at the end of May was nevertheless sufficiently healthy and thick. 

According to a recent Govemment report, in the period May 27-June 13, the 
weather w^as abnormal and characterised by very high temperatures and frequent 
storms. At the end of the period considered wheat was in flower. Although the wea- 
ther conditions had a generally favourable influence on the growth of wlieat, the crop is 
rather short in stature, thin and infested with weeds. The ears are small. In some 
provinces damage by insects is also re|X)rted. 

The condition of rye is generally weak. Winter barley has developed well, while 
spring barley is less satisfactory. Oats crops are in very backward condition due to 
drought and in .sect attacks. 

On J line 13 crop condition was as follow^s : wheat : 3. i ; rye : 3.2 ; barley : 3. i ; oats : 3.6. 

Italy : Weather in the first half of May was variable, with fairly high temperatures. 
Growth condition of wheat has greatly improved and in some districts of the south reap- 
ing has begun. Oats, barley, and rye continue to have a good appearance. 

In the second half of the month the weather was, at first prevalently rainy, then calm 
and warm. W’heat at the end of the month promised a crop superior to that of last 
year, despite w^eMs, some cr3q^togamic attacks and the partial laying of late varieties. 

Latina : Although at the beginning of May there were some night frosts and hail 
damage, the average temperature for the montli was very high and from 2 to 3 degrees 
above the normal. According to the reports of correspondents, the crop condition 
of winter wheat on June i was average in 39.3 % of the cases above the average in 
11.3 % and below it in 49,4 % ; corresponding figures for rye, were 21.0%, 4.7% and 
74*3 %.. 

Lithuania : During May, no complaint was made of night frosts and weather condi- 
tions in general favoured growth ; the situation of winter rye, however, has not improved. 

Spring cereals have sprouted uniformly. 

^ Luxemburg : In May weather was generally favourable to development. 

Norway The spring was late this year ; the weather was cold and plenty of rain fell, 



especially in the eastern and southern regions. A large part of the oats could not be 
sown. 

Poland : During the first half of May, the weather was rather warm. There was, con- 
sequently, sufficient warmth but reserves of soil moisture were low. In the latter half 
of the month and in the first few days of June, conditions of temperature remained un- 
changed and crop benefited by a greater amount of soil moisture. 

Rumania : In the second half of May weather w'as favourable to growth. Copious 
rains were experienced almost everywhere in the country. At the end of May only 
limited districts particularly in the south of Bessarabia and on the high plateau of Transyl- 
vania had need of precipitation. 

The official report of 8 June intimated '‘copious rains” and very favourable wea- 
ther conditions generally. 

Crop condition of winter crops is generally excellent save in the districts that have 
suffered from drought. At the end of May spring sowings were completed and the 
favourable weather has accelerated their development. 

Hail and floods were experienced only in a few districts. No serious damage is re- 
ported. Damage caused by cryptogamic diseases are also only local and of small impor- 
tance. In the delta of the Danube and on the left bank of the lower Danube up to the 
departments of Covurliti and Ismail large lK»dies of locusts are reported. The local au- 
thorities and the Ministry of Agriculture have taken the necessary measures to combat 
this plague. 

Sweden . During the winter the ground did not freeze because of the considerable 
snow cover and winter cereals w'ere greatly damaged with the result that it has been 
necessary to cultivate the fields for re-sowing with spring cereals. 

Switzevland : Cereals have been benefited by warm but uivSiifficiently wet weather 
in May. Winter wheat has recovered particularly well from the effects of the winter. 
In the case of spelt and rye, on the contrary, the favourable temperatures have not 
compensated for the winter damage and fields are a little thin. On the whole, despite 
the advantageous weather in May, cereal crops have a rather less favourable aspect than 
at the same period of last year. Towards the end of the montli, heavy falls of hail se- 
riously damaged cereals in different areas of the country (Berne, Soleure, Argo vie and 
Thurgovie) . Crop condition of spelt on J une i , 1931, according to the Institute's system, 
was 97 against 96 on May i, 1931 and 100 on June i, 1930. Those for mixed grain 
were 98, 95 and 100 respectively. 

Yugoslavia : The jnevalently wet weatlrer in the first half of May greatly favoured the 
growth of winter sowings. In the latter half of the month the variable and rather liot 
and dry weather was very propitious to all winter and spring crops. On the basis of 
crop condition towards the end of the month and allowing for the eventual occurrence 
of adverse weatlier, good crops of all cereals may be anticipated and particularly of 
winter wheat. 

U. S. S. R. : Accordhig to information issued by the Commissariat for Agriculture, 
the area to be sown to all winter and .spring crops during the season 1930-31 is anticipated 
in the State plan at about 353 million acres. Of this acreage 106 millions have been 
assigned to whiter crops and 247 miilions to spring crops. Of the 106 million acres 
destined to winter crops (6.9 millions to Sovkhoz, 64 millions to Kolkhoz and 35,1 mil- 
lions to individual agriculture holdings) 74 are to be sown to rye, 31.1 to wheat and 0.9 
to barley and other crops. It is not yet known whether it has been possible to realise 
the plan completely for winter crops. Of the 247 million acres anticipated for spring 
crops, about 173 millions are to be sown to the different cereals according to the follow- 
ing distribution ; wheat 69 million acres, oats 44, barley 17, maize T2, and other c^eals 
28 million acres. 
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According to informatioti from the same source, spring sowings since their begin- 
ning were a little hindered by the lateness of the spring and in May they did not advance 
with the rapidity desired, principally on the individual agricultural holdings and on the 
Kolkhoz. Thus on i May only 13.7% had been sown, on 5 May only 24.6%, on 10 May 
35.8 %, on 15 May 46.2 %, on 20 May 56.6 %, on 25 May 66.4 % and on i June 
75.4 %of the acreages anticipated in the plan. The Government, because of slowne.ss 
in execution, has taken energetic steps to accelerate sowings on the Kolkhoz, on which 
also, piece work rates have been substituted for time work rates for work done by the 
peasant. As sowings have been terminated on the Sovkhoz, all labourers and tractors 
thus liberated have been sent to furnish assistance 011 the individual holdings. Thanks 
to these energetic measures taken by the Government, the area sown as on June 5 was 
208,431,000 acres and represented 84.4 % of that forecasted in the plan. On 5 June 
the area sown to spring wheat reached about 59 million acres, or 86.1 % of that 
planned ; that soum to spring barley, 14.3 million acres or 81.0 % of the acreage planned 
and to oats about 36 millions or 81.6 %. In general spring wheat sowing should not 
be prolonged after the latter half of May, although last year they were continued 
until June and a good crop was obtained. 

Following on the prevalently cool weather of the first decade of May, temperatu- 
res have gradually increased. Frequent but not very copious rains fell everywhere, 
especially in the latter half of the month. In the early part of June dry, hot w^eather 
again prevailed. Winter cereals have developed normally. Their crop condition on 
I June was prevalently average and, in some districts of the principal producing re- 
gions, above the average. 

Germination and growth of spring cereals have proceeded at a tempo .similar to that 
of last .season and the crop.s present an appearance generally equal to that of last year 
and in .some districts even better. Crop condition on i June was prevalently average. 

Argentina : Work of pre])aring the soil and sowing of cereals w^cre effected under 
good conditions. The figure of area sown to cereals for the coming season 1931-32 is 
not yet known. Some commercial grouj>s are .suggesting a reduction of acreage to the 
extent of 5-20 %. The campaign for the exijxjrimental reduction by lo % of the area to be 
sown to w'heat, initiated by the Muiistr>" of Agriculture, has been .supix)rted by the entire 
press of the (jountr}^, wdiich also advised a larger eventual di\'crsificatiori of production. 
The Ministry has not only recoiiitnended the use of selected pure seed in order to obtain 
higher yields ])er acre and a diminution of the cost of production, but has also recom- 
mended the largest possible diversification of crops so that for too acres of land not more 
than 30 should be .sowm to w^heat and of the remainder 20 to maize, 20 to flax, 5 to 
oats and barley and 25 to alfalfa, beans, peas and chick peas. With reference to these 
three leguminous crops, the Ministry has increa.sed tariff protection to reduce im|X)rts 
in order that the home market may be supplied directly by home production. Further, 
tJie Ministry has apjx)inted a Technical Commission to study the varieties of w'heat to 
be recommended for the .sowing of crops for export, and to dc^cide on tlie .steps to be 
taken to obtain a more rigorous insj>ection of cereals to be exported. This Commission 
has divided tlie whole agricultural territory of the Republic into three zones, for each 
of which, according to Its special conditions of .soil find climate, the Commi.s.sion has 
recommended certain varieties of wheat and the total abandonment of other varieties. 

Canada : According a rei)ort dated May 19 published by t he Saskatchewan Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, wheat seeding in the province w as about 95% completetl and coarse 
grains about 50 % seeded. Conditions except for wind had been favourable for seeding 
although some farmers preferred to jwstpone it on account of the dr^^ condition of the 
soil. Despite some showers, more rain was urgently needed in central and southern parts 
of the province due to tlie deficiency of soil moisture. Germination had l>een fairly 
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satisfactory, although somewhat slow and in some cases tmeven. All the first sown 
wheat was showing green but growth was generally slow. High winds, some exceptlo- 
njiMy hot days, and considerable soil blowing caused local damage. 

Telegraphic information from the Canadian Government informs tliat at the begin- 
ning of June, practically the entire western region of Canada of normally heaviest grain 
production, was in critical condition due to intense and prolonged drought combined 
with damage by high winds, frost and cutworms. Only districts on the fringe of the 
main (irea report fair conditions. The regions suffering most are western Manitoba, 
the whole of southern and central vSaskatchewan and southern and central Alberta. On 
June 10 the Canadiar Government communicated that the crop condition of spring 
wheat at the end of May w^as the lowest recorded for that period since 1909. Rains 
during the week had lx?en helpful iu some areas of Manitoba and Alberta. In the Peace- 
River area crops were described to be excellent but no relief had been obtained in the 
large central wdieat producing area extending from Brandon, Manitoba, through most of 
arable Saskatchewan, and across central Alberta to the foothills. Grain crops in the 
driest areas of Saskatchew^an had been damaged beyond recovery and re-seeding was 
impractical. 

A later telegram of June i6tli received from the Omadian Government, infor- 
med that due to the drought grain crops in Manitoba and Saskatcliewan were dis- 
tinctly po<n. Rains during the w^eek were siK)tty and not of material and lasting benefit. 
Large areas of these provitK^es cannot prcxluce average yields and in some regions of 
soutli central Saskatchewan complete crop failure is indicated. In Alberta crops were 
iminoved generally by precipitation during tlie week but needed more in the .southern 
and central area.s of the ]>roviTice. 

I$xpre.ssed as a percentage of tlie average yield ]>er acre for the previous ten years, 
croj) condition of mixed grains on June i, 1931 was 99 against loi on June i, 1930. 

United Stales : On about May 2otb. the crop condition of winter wheat was good 
while in tlie spring wheat vStates rain was w^anted ; these conditions remained on the whole 
unchanged at the end of the followmig week ; in this i)eriod the progress and condition 
of winter wheat w^ere very good to excellent in the Ohio Valley, with the crop heading 
in many districts although there w^'ls some retardation by cool w^eatlier ; local complaints 
of rank growth and lodging 'were noted. Heading liad begun northward to Nebraska, 
and tins area progress of tlie crop was fair to very good, although in Western Kansas 
there was .some deterioration due to an absence of subsoil moisture. The wdnter crop 
was ripening in the Soutlwest northw^ard to soutliem Oklahoma, w^hile in the Southeast 
harve.sting was proceeding in Georgia. In the Pacific Northwest tliere occurred con- 
siderable damage due to the persistent drought and frost, rains being generally needed. 
In the vSi>ring wheat in tlie smne period the absence of rain and tlie cold temperatures 
caused a general retardation of. growth and some injury making partial re-sowing ne- 
cessary. Soil blowing was reported in places. In the .same w^eek, oats continued to 
do well rather generally except for some retardation of growth in more northern sections 
of tlie country ; harvesting made good progress in southern sections. Barley in the 
northern States w^as also retarded by cool weather. In tlie following fortnight up to 
June 10, ripening had w-ell set in tlie South. Weather continued to be dry in tlie Pacific 
Northw’^est and crop condition was poor. The condition of spring wheat showed some 
improvement at the beginning of June but on tlie loth of the month rain was still 
wanted. The percentages of the total acreage of oats sown to spring oats and winter 
oats respectively are' as follows : 1931 : spring oats 57.3% ; winter oats 42.7 % ; 1930: 
69.2 % and 30.8 % : 1929 : 57.2 % and 42.8 %, 

The forecast of winter wheat production is given on page 308. 

Production of rye is estimated at 24,528,000 centals (43,800,000 buvshels) com- 
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piured with 28,131,000 (50,234,000)111 1929-30 aiid the preceding five year average 
of 2^5,832,000 (46,129,000) ; percentages: 87.2 and 95.0. 

Mexico : According to a first preliniinary estimate of the Government produc- 
tion in 1930-31 is 9,099,000 centals (15,165,000 bushels) against 6,868,000 centals 
(11,446,000 bushelvS) last year and 6,456,000 centals (10,760,000 bushels), the average 
for 1925-29. Percentages : 132.5 and 140.9. 

India : Harvested wheat in the Punjab suffered some local damage by river floods 
(in the district of Miaiiwali) and rain in May. 

According to the third report, wheat production is estimated at 206,662,000 centals 
(344,437,000 bushels) against 229,981,000 (383.301,000) in 1929-30 and the average for 
the preceding five seawsons of 191,341,000 (318,901,000); percentages; 89.9 and 108. 

Palestine : Northern Circle : A season that ihight have ended in the failure of the 
late wheat crop, owing to the lack of late rains, was saved by the cck)1 climatic conditions 
during April and the large reserve of moisture in tlie ground. The rainfall for the sea.son 
was good, averaging some 750 millimetres in most of the area ; the distribution, however, 
was not so satisfactory. Cereal crops are well up to standard, the yield exceeding that 
of last year by about 35 %. Crop condition as at 1st June was average. Winter wheat 
is- ripening and out of danger from hot east winds, which prevailed during May. A 
good harvest is expected from afir wheat. Winter barley is ripening under favourable 
conditions and heavy yields are expected. Afir barley is being harvested ; yields are 
excellent, except in hill areas of Jenin (East). — Southern Circle : As in Northern circle, 
the w^eather conditions during April were cool, wdth good dew fall at night ; hot east 
winds prevailed during May. In general only bad yields can be expected from winter 
cereals south of the Ajur-Beit J ibrin-Faluje-AvShdud line. North of this line, as far as 
Ramleh, cereal crops are patchy and in most cases will give onl}^ ix)or to medium yields. 
Crop condition as at ist June was poor to complete failure. Winter wheat and barley 
are a failure in Reerslieba and southern Gaza district. Poor croi)S from there northw'nrd 
to Ramleh. Other areas are better. In the hills winter barley crops are ripening. Afir 
w heat liar\'esting is in progress ; in general poor to medium yields only can be expected ; 
good crops only in the Ramleh and Jaffa districts. 

Algeria : May w^as a rather favourable month for earing and ripening of cereals. 
Rainfall was rare ; towards tlie end of the month some storm showers fell and sirocco 
caused some dfimage to all crops. 

All late cereal sowings lack somewhat in appearance as they have been particularly 
affected by the sirocco. 

Wlieat has eared under good conditions ; this cereal has generally suffered from tlie 
drought and*, although the aspect of the crops varies from region to region nearly average 
yields may, on tlie whole, be counted on. 

Barley and oats which, due to their shorter cycle of growth, have had adequate 
moisture, looked more satisfactory ; harvesting of these crops has been finished and 
yields seem to be fairly good. 

Basutoland : A good crop of wheat was harvested in the mountain districts, but in 
the lowlands the crop was poor though of better quality than in 1929-30. 

Cyrenaica : Wheat on the plateaux appears to be in good condition although tlie 
wet season had already ended at the beginning of May. The barley crop estimate is 
very low ; no damage by locusts or cryptogamic disease is reported. 

Egypt : Weather has been generally favourable. No damage has been reported 
save for barley, and that is not appreciable. The harvest ended in May. Yields of 
wheat in Upper Egypt are expected to exceed the average by 7 % ; that of barley 
is slightly above the average. 

French Morocco : The areas sown to cereals this year are among the largest of the 



last lo years; they have increased by about 1,236,000 acres since 1921-1922, The wheat 
area is practically the same as that estimated in May last year ; it should be noted that 
the preliminary figure of 1930 was reduced by 575,000 acres by the final revision ; * the 
deviation usually does not exceed -f 321,000 acres or — 148,000 acres. 

Weatlier during the month, marked by well distributed rains, was generally favour- 
able to tlie ripening of cereals . It is feared however, tliat early heat and sirocco winds 
at the end of the montli have injured some wheat. Reaping of barley and oats is al- 
most finished and that of wheat has begun. In general, fairly good yields are antic- 
ipated. 

Tripolilania : In the last period of growth of wheat and barley there was a com- 
plete absence of rain. Crop condition on May i, w^as average. 

Tunisia : May fiirtlier accentuated the situation re]x>rted in the previous month. 
Weather favoured vegetation in the North, which accounts for 64 % of tlie wheat crop 
but m the Centre and South, which account for 61 % of the barley, the drought has been 
prejudicial. Damage by cecidomya and Iies.sian fly is also reported. 

The harvest was almost at an end by 20 J une. 

Union of South Africa : At the close of the summer there were unusually heavy rains 
throughout the Union, especially in tlie Cape Southwesteni districts and in tlie South- 
eastern Free sState and very extensive ploughing and sowing of winter grain crops w^as 
re|X)rted from all aiea.s. In Natal a record area is probable. 

MAIZE 

Austria : At the beginning of May early sowings were again hoed. The plants are 
still generally very small in .stature. On June i, crop condition was 2.6, the same as 
on Jime i, 1930. 

Bulgaria : Abundant rains in the latter half of May greatly favoured maize, the 
crop condition which (by the Institute's system) on June i, was 120 against 140 last 
year. The area sown this year is estimated .at 1,705,000 acres or nearly equal to that 
of last year and 2.0 % above the average of 1925-1929. 

France : Alternate wet and fine w^eather, cold and warm temperatures, accompanied 
by some storms, were favourable to maize which had a good appearance at the beginning 
of June. In the southwest bad effects of the drought and very high temperatures 
were feared. This spring crop has been planted in fields which could not be sown, thus 
increavsing its area compared with lavSt year. 

Hungary : At tlie end of May maize plants had sprouted unifonnly and w^ere growing 
well. The first hoeing began. 

Italy : Sowings were finished in May ; the crop had a vigorous api>earance ; culti- 
vation was in progrcvss. 

Rumania : Karl}" maize, although having suffered from cold at the beginning of April, 
has developed about normally. Date sowings have sprouted more vigorously and have 
a ver)^ good appearance. At the beghming of June the crop condition of maize wras 

Yugoslavia : The ^prevalently wet weather in the first half of May and warm, dry 
weather in the latter half of the month, greatly favoured the growth of maize crops. An 
excellent crop is anticipated unless the weather changes for the worse. 

U. 5 . 5 . R. : According to the State plan, the area to be planted to maize this year 
should reach 12,355,000 acres against 9,^37,000 planted last year. On Jime 5, there 
had been planted about 8,483, o<io acres or 68.7 % of the area planned. 

Argentina : Frosts in the fir.st ten days of May in the southern area of Santa Pie have 
favoured the harvesting of maize, considerably dimini^iing the degree of natural moisture 
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(tj PRODUCHuN 


COUNTRIF,$ 
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mo 1909 itot^si Jaap'S! i >93“ ! *929 - <930 


Average 1 1 193° 

1924 .' % — 

; to 1928 'i 1930/31 


1930/31 1929/30 I iAver.'i ‘93o/3» 1929/30 1930/31 1929/30 I ^9^4/25 i^9 , 
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to I — iAver.;) 
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to 

1928/29 j 


I 


1,000 ceutals 


1,000 bushels 


to !| — lAvcr. 
; 1928/29^1929/! 

. -ij 1930 j<«100 


Austria . . . < 

Uii! 

188 

148i 

10:1.5; 

96.7 

I 2.603 

2,586 

2,390 

4.756 

4,617 

4,267! 

103.0! 

111.5 

Bulgaria . . , ! 

1,096: 

1,077 

1,577: 

85.8 

107.5 

1 10,075: 

20,723 

13.:i42j 

:J4,062 

37,005; 

23,824 

92.0 

143.0 

Spain . . . 

l,G72i 

1,006 

l,08«i 

lOO.Ol 

08.ii: 15,303; 

13,884! 

13,257! 

27,327; 

24,7941 

23,673i 

no.2i 

115.4 

France . . • ' 

832: 

840 

849' 

09.2 i 

98.0 

i 12,333' 

10,448 

0,:158; 

22.023 

18,65?! 

16,711; 

J 18.0 

131.8 

Greece. . . . ; 

.Tt7; 

344 

5021 

07.01 

67.1 

j 2,004 

3,342 

3.502j 

4.810 

.5,967: 

6 , 253 ; 

80.6! 

76.9 

Hungary . . i 

2.005; 

2,774 

2,599 

03,9i 

100.2 

i 31,021 

30, . 5 . 54 ; 

39,0371 

55,394 

70,632' 

71,3l6i 

78.4: 

77.7 

Italy . . . . ! 

8,737 

3,719 

3,776 

100.61 

98.9! 06,081 

.55,780. 

54,446! 

118,001 

90,624 

97 , 224 ! 

118.4 

121.4 

Poland , . . : 

283 

218 

216 

100.8 

108.0 

! 1.847: 

2.101 

1.935; 

3,209 

3,752 

3,455 

87.9 

95.5 

Portiigal . . . ! 

868 

904 

763' 

93.0 

113.7 

0,364 

8,357 

7.584 

16,722 

14,024! 

13,543} 

112.1 

123.6 

Rumania . . 

10,989 

11,849 

10,0201 

92.31 

109.1 

90,048 

140,792 

89,232! 

177,942! 

251,414; 

159,343! 

70.8 

111.7 

Switzerland , 

8 

3 

3! 

100.1, 

90.5 

.87 

89 

84 : 

156 

159,1 

150, 

97.5 

103.4 

Czechoslov. (i)i 

325 ‘ 

335 

3461 

07.2' 

— 

4 , 559 ! 

.5,103' 

5,351! 

8,142 

9,113 

9,55f)! 

89.3 

— 

Yugoslavia. . 

5,926! 

5,729 

5,006, 

103.4: 

118.4 

; 76,381 

1 ‘ 

91 , 441 ; 

6,5,801, 

i::'6,:i95 

16.3,287 

117 , 501 ' 

83.5 

116.1 

*U. S. S. R. ( 2 ).: 

9,625! 

8, 7851(3)8.303! 

109 . 6 , 

115.9 

j 

02,815(3179,918' 


165,741:3)142,711! 

... 


I'otal Europe 

2S,716': 

29,836: 

26, m\ 

96.2- 

106.8 

1 341, 056- 

394,209. 

306,218> 

609,029 \ 

703M5\ 

546,816 

86.5 

111.4 

Argeutina , . 

1 1.7:.18: 

10,428 

8 , 077 ' 

II2.6 

1:U).3 

1 207.710! 

1,57.146; 

153,0141 

371,054 

280.6191 

273,239: 

132.2 

185.8 

Canada . . . 

102' 

152 

203 , 

105.9 

70.4 

1 3.26;..: 

2,902 i 

4,466 

5,826! 

5.i8:?i 

7,97t! 

112.41 

73.0 

United States 

100,829 

97.850 

100,172; 

103.0 

too.. 

{i,i(:6,88, : 

,463,91 4 1 

,511,8^: 

2,081,048 1 

’,6l4,l32ik 

,699,80.; 

79.6i 

77.1 

(.vuatemalu . , : 

418 

347 

330 ; 

120 . 4 ! 

126.h 

! 3 , 437 ; 

2,804 

2 , 35 1 ' 

6.137 

5,007| 

4,198 

122.6 

146.2 

Mexico, . . . ! 

7,318 

7,228 

7,8:8! 

101.'; 

93.3 

1 29,2031 

33,394 

49,233; 

52,147 

59,631 1 

87.917; 

87.4,! 

59.3 

Total Amer.'. 

m,m 

116,071' 

117,260\ 

103.9 

102.8 

ll,409M0\ 

1,660,160 1 

,720,952 

2,510, 2122 

,964,572\3,073,137\ 

H4.9\ 

81.9 

Syria and T.cb. ; ; 

m 

07 

120 

m.i 

87.8 

953 . 

1,004 

1,311 

1,702. 

],792i 

2,341 

95.0 

72.7 

*Tnrkey . . 


l,03s; 

4 ) 587 i 



9,871 ' 

12.272; ( 4 ) 6.026 

17,628 

2 1,914: (.1)10,760! 

80.4} 

163.8 

Algeria ... 

21 

23 

25 

89.4: 

84,0 

no: 

151 

I4i; 

207 

270 

2f>i: 

76.6 ■ 

82.6 

Kenya .... 

212 

234 

1691 

{;o. 7 , 

125.5 

:i,470 

3,717 

2,089i 

6.197 

6,6381 

3.730, 

03.4! 

166.1 

Ft. Morocco . 

004: 


.539 i 

J 10.7 

123.2 

2,807 

3.055' 

3,324! 

5, 1 73 

5 , 455 ! 

5,936!' 

94.8 

87.1 

Tunis .... 

87 

49 

431 

75.5 

86.t 

132 

143! 

103! 

236 

256} 

I84; 

92.3 

128.2 

TJn. of .South ■ 
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Aflicsi (S) . 

4,87 1 

6,2i:0 

4,935 

0.»,5 

88.6 

:n3M)6 

45 . 014 ! 

:i6,540i 

56, '.,75; 

80,383! 

65,250; 

70.9 

87.3 

Total .‘l/? ic(i . 

5,300. 

7,m 

5,7 U\ 

73 7 


38.521. 

52,080 

42,197 

68,788 

93,002. 

75,35;! i 

74.0 

91.3 


Orand Total . IH<»I 153,110 I 49 ,IMHI; 1411.0 103 .f l.m,6ie %, 10 T ,453 S, 4 n 0 , 01 l^i. 3 ,l» 5 ,T. 1 l 3 ,) 4 ; 3 ,.^lli 3 ,liW^ 84 ^ 86,4 


't) The two dates mentioned refer to the years in which the htuvest look place in tlic northern and southern 
hemispheU'wS respectively, ~ ™ • Countries not included in the totals. — (1) The figurts for the iivcrages are not exactly 
compiirnble with those of the years 1930 ainl 1929 owing to changes in the uu thod of making estimates. — (2) For 
1930: area sown; for the prec«*ding yours: ar«t harvested. — (3) Average 1925 to 1926. -- 4,1 Avenige 1927-28.— 
(5) Area harvested on £)uro])ean farms only ; production comprises also tliat of the natives. 


contained in the grain. Tlie Ministry of Agriculture, in view of tins year's excei)tiona]ly 
abundant crop and the low market prices, has ordered technical agents of the Ministry 
of Agriculture situated in tlie interior of the country, to carry out active propaganda 
in order to advise farmers, after having harve.sted their maize in dry and ripe con- 
dition, to place it under cover so that the degree of hnmiditv shall not exceed 14*^ at 
the time of transport. The railway companies, following an agreement with the Ministry 
of Agriculture, have allowed a reduction of freights for maize, directly ]:>roportional to 
the distance, and varying from 10 to 20%, 

United States : On about May 20th, iuaize planting Avas progressing very well but 
partial re-planting was needed due to insect pest attacks. In the following W'eek plant- 
ing was nearly completed in the principal producing areas but low temperatures were 
unfavourable and growth was poor. There was also considerable complaint of early 
fields yellowing because of the persistent coolness, and w idespread reports of cutw ornivS. 
The unfavourable conditions necessitated much re-planting. At the close of the week, 
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however, warmer weather was helpful. In the fortnight ending June lo, the crop con- 
dition of maize improved and was fairly good. 

Mexico : During April preparations for sowing of " temporal " varieties were has- 
tened throughout the country. It is considered that the area sown this year is greater 
than last year. 

Surinam : Thanks to favourable seasonal conditions for maize, the crop harvested 
in the first quarter of the year was good. 

Palestine : First sowing completed in Huleh ; good germination is noted. In many 
colonies the dry sown crop is well up. 

IndO’-China.: The harvest has been good in 'J onkin and promises well in Annam, 
apart from possF'le damage from the drought 

Basutoland : In the lowlands the late commencement of the spring rains delayed 
ploughing and sowings were unusually small. Allowing for damage by early frosts, it 
is doubtful whether increased yields in the mountain districts will to any considerable 
degree offset the .shortage in the lowlands. 

French Morocco : Appearance of maize, millet and sorghum is generally good, though 
late sowings have suffered from the heat. 

Reunion : The cyclone at the beginning of March caused very serious damage. 

Union of South A frica : The unusually heavy rains at the close of the summer came 
too late to be of much benefit to the late planted maize. While some damage by frost 
has been reported on the liighveld, particularly in the Eastern Province and in the 
Northern Karroo, the weather has not on the whole been so severe as to cause serious 
I0.SS, though development of the grain has certainly been retarded. In the Orange Free 
State some damage by stalkborer has been reported ; reaping had begun in April. In 
the Transvaal prospects were variable, much depending on the holding off of heavy 
winter frosts; some excellent yields were expected in the Eastern highveld areas. Crop 
estimates show a general downward tendency due mainly to the realisation that many 
stands will not mature. A considerably greater area was expected to be cut for silage 
than ever before, partly owing to the lateness of the crop and to the damage caused by 
the March drought. Native crops particularly are reported to l)e very poor, at least in 
Natal. 


RICE 

Bulgaria : Weather conditions during May favoured rice the crop condition of which 
(by the Institute’s system) on June i was no agauivSt 100 last year. The area sowntliis 
year is estimated at 14,800 acres against 18,200 lavSt year and 18, too, the average of 
1925-1929 ; percentages ; 81.5 and 81.8. 

Italy : Sowings have been completed and weeding has begmi. In some districts 
resowing of early varieties damaged by frosts was being carried oTit at the end of May. 

United States : In the week ending on about May 27 rice made fair advance in Eoui- 
siana but growrth was slow in Georgia. 

Surinam : Less rice than usual had been planted at the beginning of the current 
year and the nurseries planted at the end of February have been lost as a result of the 
subsequent drought. 

India : In the third wreek of May, nearly general light to moderate rains in Bengal 
facilitated the sowing of paddy except in parts of certain districts in East Bengal, where 
the waterlogged condition of the lowdands affected operations. In the following week, 
rainfall was moderate to heavy ; at the beguming of June light and scattered showers 
had fallen and progress was being made with paddy sowrings but more ram was needed. 

At the end of May rice sowing had begun in the Central Provinces. 
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Indochina : The second estimate for Cochin-China shows a reduction on the first 
estimate of ii million centals (24.5 million bui^iels) due to the drought and to “ tiem 
(witliering of the ears); production in 1930-31, 40,605,000 centals (90,231,000 bushels), is 
thus 15.3% cent below that of 1929-30, 47,962,000 {106,579,000) and 16.5% below the 
average of the five years ending 1928-29, 48,620,000 (108,043,000). 

The total crop of Indocliina, 129,637,000 centals (288,076,000 bushels) is thus over 
2 million centals (about 5 million bushels) below that of 1929-30, 132,084,000 centals 
(293,514,000 bushels) and the mean for 1924-25 to 1928-29, 131,857,000 centals 
(292,999,000 bushels), showing a percentage decrease with respect to these of 1.9 and 
1.7. The first crop of the present season did not appear altogether favourable in March. 
The drought and the lack of irrigation water have hindered transplanting in Tonkin 
and in certain districts of Annam, with the result that the area devoted to early varieties 
has been reduced. Irrigation water has been deficient in certain districts and crop 
condition has suffered ; growth was good in the irrigated fields but in North Annam the 
exceptionally high temperatures and the dryness of the atmosphere had already caused 
some damage. 

Philippines : Production of rough rice in the season 1930-31 is estimated at ^4,971,000 * 
centals (99,933,000 bushels) compared witli 50,041,000 (111,200,000) in 1929-30 and 
47,161,000 (104,799,000). the average for the preceding five vseasons ; percentages : 89.9 
and 95.4. 


POTATOES 

Germany : A far as can be at present judged early varieties are generally well up. 
I/ate varieties are showing only in the most favourably situated districts. 

Austria : 'BoxXy varieties are beginning to flower. I^ate varieties are coming up 
slowly and irregularly. 

Belgium : A great extension of the crop is reported. Early varieties have been 
earthed up and their development is normal ; the plant of late varieties is rather ir- 
regular. 

France : There were alternations of rainy and fine weather and of low and high 
temperatures in May, with storms towards the end of the month. The fine warm 
w^eather with occasional showers that characterised the first half of June on the whole 
have favoured gennination and sprouting. In the Centre the area is reported to be 
greater than that of la.st year. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland : In England and Wales acreage is somewhat 
larger than in 1930. Early potatoes were at the end of May generally showing satis- 
factory progress although in some areas they were cut by frosts. Where .showing, main 
crop plants appeared to be healtliy and even. In Northern Ireland potatoes in some 
backward districts have not yet been planted. In most districts the early crop is looking 
well. In lowlying areas the cxop is rather backward. 

Hungary : Potatoes have sprouted well and are growing under good conditions. 
The first hoeing has begun. 

Italy : Plantings have been completed everywhere and the crop is promising. Har 
vesting of early varieties is general. 

Luxemburg : In May weather was generally favourable. 

Switzerland : Development was fairly regular since storm and hail damage was 
avoided. 

17. 5. 5. B. : In May planting proceeded slowly and the area on 5 Jmie was 
11,503,000 acres, that is, 69 % of that fixed in the Plan. Rolling and the first culti- 
vations proceeded equally slowly. 
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Mexico : In the prodneing regions of the Sierra de Chihuahua planting was effected 
under fairly good conditions following the frosts of the first part of April. 

fndo~China : In Tonkin thanks to frequent rains, the crop has a good appearance. 
Palestine : In Northern Palestine the crop is being lifted with good yields from 
all jiarts wherever .grown, In vSoutheni Palestine lifting has been completed, but the 
crop has suffered from the cold weather. 

Union of South A frica : The Pluropean-grown crop is evStinialed to be 24 % IcvSS than 
in 1929-30, The chief causes of the reduced production in the highveld areas are the 
unremunerative returns for the previous season’s crop and the droughty conditions pre- 
valent during the latter part of last year. Exten.sive plantings were made vsubvsequent 
to the breaking up the drought in December, particularly in the Thaba ’Nchu district 
the principal producing area of the Orange Free State, but the March drought and the 
tuber-moth, which particularly affected the same area, materially reduced original ex- 
Xiectations. Supplie.s from the highveld will therefore be considerably smaller during 
the present winter than la.st year, although new potatoes frcni the Transvaal lowveld 
should be comparatively plentiful in the coming spring. 


SUGAR SEASON 

Germany : ’Phe young crops of sugar beet are, in general, making satisfactory pro- 
gress. 

A u stria : In several localities resowing has occurred . Despite the intensive campaign 
against parasites, the invasion of in.sects has been such that it has been impossible to 
save the crop. Vegetation is thus very much in arrear and in a number of districts 
it has not been possible to proceed with the first cultivation. 

Betgmm : During May some fields sugar beet had to be re-sown. The first beet 
sowings are being hoed. 
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CdVMTRIES 

X 931 (X) 

1930 

Average 
1925 to 1929 

% 

1930 

M xoo 

% 

1931 

Average 
w zoo 

% 

Acres 

Oemumy 

872,120 

1,167,194 

1,062,529 

76.0 

82,0 

Austria 

106,000 

89,000 

61,846 

119.0 

172.0 


124,000 

187,311 

162,316 

90.0 

76.0 

Bulgaria 

37,000 

48.789 

34,622 

76.0 

107.0 

Detunark 

77.000 

84,000 

02,097 

91.0 

82.0 

apain 

240,000 

208,060 

182,438 

116.0 

131.0 

Irish Free State 

8,200 

14,?89 

14,211 

67.0 

67.0 

Finland 

4,900 

3,090 

5,206 

162.0 

94.0 

France 

620,000 

679;480 

583,647 

91.0 

106.0 

Oreat Britain 

231,000 

348,364 

165,415 

66.0 

140.0 

Hungary 

156,000 

184.548 

167,859 

84.0 

93.0 

Italy 

264,000 

277,575 

224.800 

95.0 

118.0 

I^tvia ' 

7,000 

5,900 

— 

125,0 

— 

Netherlands 

02.(00 

142,196 

157,114 

! 65.0 

69.0 

Polaad 1 

408,000 

457,000 

510,179 

1 80.0 

80.0 

‘RipnAni^ 

37,000 

120,048 

166363 

i 31.0 

22.0 

Sweden i 

86,300 

96,520 

77,983 

I 88.0 

109.0 

SwiUerland 

3,600 

3,040 

8,657 

104.0 

86.0 

Csecboslovalda 

441,389 

556,316 

674,813 

79.0 

66.0 

Tijrkcy 

19,769 

11,120 

( 2 ) 19,739 

1 178.0 

100.0 

Vugoc^via 

120,000 

147,798 

110,277 

1 84.0 

112.0 

Total Europ* . . a) 

3,954,287 

4,778,538 

4,478,602 

1 83.0 

88.0 

IJ. S. S. R 

3,460,000 

2,533,000 

1,626,373 

i 137.0 

213.0 

Total Europe . . b) 

7,414,287 

7,306,538 

6,104,974 

101.0 

m.o 

'Canada 


52,511 

45,854 

1 


United States 


800,255 

681,218 

i ::: 

1 

1 


a) Not including the U.S.s!lt. — b) Including the U.S.S.R. — (i) Approximate data. — ( 2 ) Average 1927 to 1929 . 


Bulgaria : During the last three weeks of May abundant rains fell. The growth of 
sugar beet is advancing jierfectly. Crop condition on J une i by the Institute's system 
was 120 against 150 last year. The sugar beet area tliis year is estimated at 37,100 
acres against 48,800 last year and 35,000, the average for 1925-1929 ; percentages : 76.0 
and 106. 1. 

Irish Free State : Area imder sugar beet has been considerably reduced. 

France : Late sowings were hindered in the Nortli by the bad weather in the second 
week of May. Owing to the prevalence of rainy and rather cold weather in the third 
week, the crop is rather irregular and singling has been hindered in the North ; a certain 
amount of resowing has been necessary. The good weather that set in at the end of 
ilay and persisted in the first fortnight of June despite some storms considerably impro- 
ved crop condition and permitted singling to be actively continued. 

Since the beginning of the season (September i), until May 15, the sugar factories 
have produced 25,941,000 centals (1,297,000 short tons) of sugar or nearly more than 
last year (19,743,000 centals or 987,000 short tons), the percentage being 131.4. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland : In ^England and Wales the area under sugar- 
beet is appreciably less than last year. Sowing was late and in many areas the plants 
were not lowing at the end of May. 

Hungary : Animal parasites have seriously damaged the beet. In various districts, 
re-sowing was necessary. The first hoeing is in progress. 

Italy : Growth improved during May and conditions are now moderately good. 
Cultivation is proceeding actively. 

— IngU 6 Si. 





Netherlands : The production of sugar during the season 1930-31 is estiiuated at 
6,359,000 centals (318,000 short tons), against 5,686,000 (284,000) in the preyioua 
seovson and 6,477,000 (324,000), on the average for 1924-25 to 1928-29 (percentages: 

I II. 8 and 98.2). 

17 . S. S. R. : On 5 June only 3.2 % of the area planned had still to be sown. Wea- 
ther conditions in May were not very f avourable to preliminary field work, which pro- 
ceeded vslowly, especially on the individual agricultural holdings. 

United States : In the week ending May 27 sugar beets were injured locally by frost 
in the Rocky Mountain region but, in general, were doing well. 

On about May ^7 sugar cane was backward in Louisiana. 

Virgin Islands : Production of cane sugar in 1930-31 in the American Virgin Islands 
according to an unofficial estimate publi^ed by the United States Department of 
Agriculture is 40,000 centals (2,000 short tons) compared with 128,500 (6,400) in 1929-30 
and 145,000 (7,300), the average of the preceding five seasons, the respective decreases 
being 68.9 % % and 72.4 %. 

Mexico : Chitting of sugar cane in the principal producing areas has been effected 
under favourable conditions and 3delds are rather good. It is estimated that production 
this year will exceed that of last year by 10 %. 

Porto Rico : According to an estimate published by the United States Department of 
Agriculture production of cane sugar in 1930-31 in Porto Rico, is 15,660,000 centals * 
(783,000 short tons) compared with 17,320,000 (866,000) in 1929-30 and 12,897,000 
(645,000), the five year average of 1924-25 to 1928-29 ; percentages : 90.4 and 121.4. 

Surinam : Production of sugar cane in the first quarter was higher this year than 
in the same period of last year but forecasts are not altogether favourable due to inad- 
equate rainfall. 

Sugar Beet, 
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(tJ For the ezplaaation of signs and figures indicating crop condition, see cereals table and note on page 307. 
(i) Middle of month. 


India : Light rains fell at the beginning of May in the Punjab were followed at the 
middle of the month by general rainfall and some hailstorms. Tlie latter half of the 
raontli was dry apart from light rainfall at the end of the month in parts of all districts 
and c'ondition was average to good. In the United Provinces light scattered rains 
fell during tlie month together with some hailstorms. In Bihar and Orissa sugar 
cane was in good condition at the beginning of June. 

Indochina : In Tonkin yields of cane have varied from 134 to 161 centals per acre. 
(7-8 short tons per acre) ; the average yield of molasses was i lb. from each 12 lbs. 
of cane/ 

Java : The 1931 season has begun late. Productibh will be at about the same level 
as in i93o» although at present it seems to be a little lower. Yield of sugar is, at pre- 
sent, also low, due perhaps to the rains which continued into the latter half of May* 


Philippines : Vto^VLc^on oi sugar and patiochas is estimated as follows: 1930-31 : 
sugar 18,796,000 totals (940,000 short tons) ; panochas 862,000 centals (43,100 short 
tons); 1929-30: sugar: 18,885,000 {944,000); panochas, 790,000 (39,500); average 
1924*25 to 1928-29; sugar i4;79i,ooo (740,000) ; panochas : 795,000 (39,800). Percent- 
ages : sugar : 99^5 aud 127. i ; panochas : 109.1 and 108.4. 

Egypt : Weathei has been favourable to planting, shooting, and growth, despite 
occasional storms. Cultivation is finislied in Upper Eg\Tit and almost so in Eower 
Egypt. Manuring in general still proceeds as well as hoeing, manuring and irrigation 
of early crops. Crop condition on i June was 100, as on i May 1931 and on i June 
1930. Cutting of the old crop ended in April and grinding was completed in tlie first 
half of the month. Production was 2,685,000 centals (134,300 short tons) raw sugar, 
against 2,363,000 (118,200) in 1929-30 and 1,974,000 {98,700), the average of the five 
years ending 1928-29, the percentages with respect to these figures being 113.6 and 
. 136*0. 

Mauritius : After the great cyclone of March the production of vsugar in 1931-32, 
which was forecast at 5,401,000 centals {270,000 vshort tons), is now e.stimated at 
4,167,000 (268,000) against 4,871,000 (244,000) in 1930-31 and 5,041,000 (252,000), the 
average for the preceding five years. PercentagCvS : 85.0 and 83.0. 

Union of South Africa: The coastal belt of Natal had a particularly good rainfall in 
March and April and sugar-cane was looking very well at the end of the latter month, 
thougli in some parts of the Lower Umfolozi district it was stunted. 


VINES 

Wine Market Situation in the worst months of the 1930-31 SeavSon. 

W^ith the viticultural vseason half over in the northern hemisphere the general fea- 
tures of the trade in wines during the first half of the seavSon may be examined and, on 
the basis of the present situation, market tendencies in the remaining half of the season 
delineated. 

TabeE I. — Exports of wine from the principal producing countries. 


Viticultural season 


Siiaiti : I October-31 March (6 months) . . . 
Italy : i OctobcT-31 March (6 months) . . . 
France : i October-31 March (6 months) . . 
Portugal: 1 October-30 April (7 montlus) (i). 
Hungaa^r : i October-31 March (6 months) . 
Yugoslavia ; i October-31 March (6 montks) . 
Greece: i October-28 February (5 months) . 
Australia : i July-31 March {9 months) (2) . 


1 1930*31 

1929-30 

1928-39 

1927-28 

1936-27 

1925-26 


(thou.sands of Imperial gallons) 


j 63,221 

38,144 

56,534 

62,508 

44.875 

33,864 

16,102 

11,241 

11,417 

16,420 

13,858 

13.089 

14,562 

8,997 

14,430 

16,388 

19,292 

20,084 

i 10,317 i 

11,923 

— 


— 


i 4,773 j 

4,707 

3,234 

1,188 

1,254 

660 

i 2,640 

660 

770 

1.254 

672 

220 

; 7,743 : 

16,112 

17,246 

9,723 

14,694 

9,625 

1,626 

1,939 

1,701 

1,676 

1,128 

623 


{ thousands of American gallons) 


Spain : x October-Jx March (6 months) . . . 
Italy : x October-sx March (6 months) . . . 
France : 1 October-31 March (6 months) . , 
Portugal : 1 OctobeT-30 April (7 months) (i) . 
Hutm;ary : x Octpber-3X March (6 months) . 
Yugoslavia: 1 6ctober-<3i March (6 months) . 
Greece: i October-28 February (5 months) . 
Australia : t Julyrax March (9 months) {2} . 



76,923 

46,807 

67,892 i 


19,837 

10A06 

13.499 

13,710 : 


17,830 

18,518 1 


12,890 

14,318 

— • 


6,783 

5,658 

3,883 1 

, 

8,170 

! 798 

925 i 


9,299 

I 18,149 

20,711 ! 


1,953 

2,329 

2,043 j 


63,068 

16,643 

19,681 

I, 427 
1,506 

II. 676 

2,012 


53A91 

15,718 

23,168 

1,606 

687 

17,647 

1,356 


40,656 

17.488 
24,110 

793 

264 

11.489 
748 


(1) Data for the preceding years are not available ; exports for the year (January-December) in thousands of 
Imperial gallons : 1930 : xy.paSf X929 : 20,788, 1938 :38,839, 1937: 16,960, 1936: 30,370; 1925: 32,525; American 
gallons: 1930 ; 31,530, 1939 34,964, 19*9: 34 > 93 ^i i9*75 *0,368, 1936: 34,462,1935:27,051. — ^ (2) Imports of 
Australian winea into Great BHtatn represent about 90 % of the total exports of Australia. 



The following table gives an exnct idea of the trend of Buropeaii e;q)orts, as it cov- 
ers 98 % of the total. Imports of Australian vines into Great Britain have al^io been in- 
dicated, vsmce these give an idea of the trade of the most important exporter of the 
southern hemisphere. * 

The considerable decrease in Greek exports is due to the quite exceptional small- 
ness of the crop and corresponds to our forecast of J anuary . The continued, and this year 
particularly marked, reduction in France is due in part to the relative dearness of that 
country ’vS wines on the international market and partly to the economic crisis, which has 
especially affected superior wines. The latter reason would equally explain the decrease 
in exi)orts of Portuguese wines, particularly those of Oporto and Madeira. In Kurope 
outside these countries there is, on the contrary, a revival of exports, particularly accen- 
tuated in Spain, that has continued since the beginning of the season. This development 
is due to a general cause, the fall in wine prices in these countries to a level never pre- 
viously reached in any year since the War. In addition the French market has this 
year offered an exceptional outlet, partly owing to the poorness of the 1930 harvest, but 
mainly to the relatively very high prices of national wines as compared with those of 
other countries. The Danube countries have further accentuated this disequilibrium, 
already favourable to the marketing of their wines, by awarding bounties on export. 
There is a notable increafie in exports from Jugoslavia; those of Hungary have, how- 
ever, been checked and appear to have attained their maximum. 

The characteristics of the European import situation may be seen from the following 
table, which covers 97 % of European imports and about 80 % of world imports, those 
of Algeria to France excluded. 

It will be clearly seen that almost the sole factor in the revival of exports above- 
noted is the Fretich market. Though there has been, indeed, a very slight increase in 
imports into Switzerland, which may, however, disappear in the course of the next 
six months, there has in all the other countries been a more or less marked regrevSsion, 
accentuated this year in Central Europe by the abtmdance of the harvest. Thus in 
Czeclio.slovakia, although a slight increase in internal consumption is reported, there has 
been a marked decrease in imj^orts. It mmst be noted also that this country is supplied 
increasingly on the Hungarimi market ': in 1927 imports from Hungary accounted for 
scarcely i % of the total, but in 1930 they represented 30 %. In Germany there was a 
decline in internal consumption, attributed to internal taxes, particularly the local con- 
sumption taxes ; the decrease-in imports is, however, far from accounted for by the sur- 
plus of the last crop, and they seem to have attained their minimmn. 

One of the most striking features of the European trade in wine is the orien- 
tation of the British market toward the Dominions, Australia and South Africa. 


Source of imports into Great Britain i November-30 April. 


Season 

1930-31 

1929-30 

1928-39 

19 £ 7'28 

1936-27 

1925-26 

British Empire 

(000 Imp. gall.) 

1.857 

1.872 

1.411 

1.372 

1.638 

749 


(000 Amer. gall.) 

2,230 

2,248 

1,694 

1,628 

1.967 

899 

Other countries 

(000 Imp. gall.) 

6.273 

7,021 

6,126 

6,119 

10,258 

8,412 


(000 Amer. gall.) 

2,533 

8,422 

7.357 

7.352 

12,319 

10,103 

includ. Portugal 

(000 Imp. gall.) 

2,968 

3,467 

2,821 

2,621 

4,880 

4,260 


(000 Amer. gall.) 

3.564 

4,164 

3.388 

3.148 

5,860 

5,044 


Thus the decrease in imports this year has only to a very small degree affected Empire 
wines, of which the imports show an increase of 13.3 % on the corresponding six months 
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TabI/B II. — Imports oj wine in the European countries. 


VlTICUtTVRAI. SKASON 1 

*93031 

1929-30 

1938-39 

1927-28 

1926 27 

1925-26 



Thousand of Imperial gallons. 


France (from countries other than Algeria) : 







1 October '-SI March (6 months) 

54,400 

31,040 

50,858 

41.355 

24,760 

25,473 

1 AiBril -30 September (6 months) 

Grcat'Britain and Northern Ireland : 

— 

(17,686) 

(25,826) 

(57,194) 

(47,839) 

(16,344) 

1 Novembcr -30 April (6 months) 

8,130 

8303 

7,537 

7,491 

11,890 

9,161 

X May *3 1 October (6 montlm) 

— 

(5,128) 

( 6 , 866 ) 

(6,187) 

• (5,626) 

(7,243) 

Belgium ; 







1 November -30 April {6 montlis) 

4,558 

4,861 

4,071 

4,949 

6,423 

7,435 

1 May - 3 1 Octolier (6 months) 

Netherlands, IJeumark, Sweden, Norway : 

— 

(4,268) 

(4,729) 

(4,202) 

(3,»:?8) 

(6.621) 

I November -31 March ("j months) ..... 

2,706 

2,882 

2,684 

2,640 

3,168 

3,146 

X April -31 October (7 months) 

Switzerland : 

— 

(4,026) 

(4,004) 

(8,630) 

(3,344) 

(4,356) 

I November -30 April (6 months) 

14,034 

13,902 

15,574 

16,(i88 

16.038 

17,202 

I Ma 5 ^- 3 i October (ft months) 

Germany : 

— 

(13,550) 

(10,163) 

(10,845) 

(9,591) 

(14,804) 

I November-so April (6 months) 

0,899 

11,263 

15,266 

17,0(U 

ll 

4,422 

j May - 31 October (6 months) 

— 

(7,875) 

(11,131) 

(12,825) 

(7,545) 

Austria : 







I Novembcr -31 March {5 mouths) 

3306 

5,301 

4,905 

6,42.3 

4,048 

' 

I April -31 October (7 mouths) 

— 

(3,718) 

(4,223) 

(4,751) 

(3,894) 

■- 

Czccoslovakia ; 







I Noveml>er- 3 o April (6 months) 

2,442 

4.795 

3,850 

4 , 0:0 

2,926 


I May- 3 X Octoljcr (6 montlis) 

. — 

(2,832) 

(1,606) 

(2.794) 

(2,580) 



X'oland : . 






I November -30 April (6 months) 

418 

506 

528 

638 

418 


r Mav- 3 X October (6 months) 

— 

(374) 

(506) 

(4.8) 

(440) 


Total first six months of season ( 1 ) 


■ 




Including Prance 

100,388 

84,343 

106,173 

101,618 

88,062 


Excluding Franw 

46,988 

62,403 

56^315 

60,203 

63,283 

— 



Thousand of American gallons. 


h^ancc (from countries other than Algeria) : 

1 






1 Octol»eT- 3 i March (6 months) 

65,320 

38,358 

61,076 

49,664 

29,746 

30,617 

I April ‘30 September (6 months) 

1 — 

(21,239) 

(31,014) 

(68,684) 

(56,850) 

(19,628) 

Great-Brituiu : I 

j 






I November -30 April (6 months) 

i 0,763 

10,680 

9.05i 

8,096 

14,286 

11,002 

(8,698) 

1 May -31 October (6 months) 

j 

(6,152) 

(8,245) 

(7,430) 

(6,756) 

Belgium : 







I NovemlKT -30 April (6 montlis) 

5,468 

5m 

5,970 

5,944 

7,714 

(8,929) 

I May'll October (6 montlis) 

Netherlands, Denmark, Sweden, Norway ; 


(5,125) 

(5,680) 

(.5,046) 

(4,729) 

(7,962) 

I NovemlK‘i -31 March (5 mouths) 

3,249 

3,461 

3,228 

3,170 

3,804 

8,778 

I April’ 3 i October (7 months) I 



(4,8.34) 

(4,808) 

(4,359) 

(4,015) 

(5,281) 

.Switzerland : 1 







I November-ao April (6 months) j 

16,854 

16,696 

18,703 

10,681 

20,341 

i 20,658 

1 May - 31 October (6 mouths) | 

— 

(.6,273) 

(12,205) 

(13,024) 

(11,618) 

1 (17,779) 

Germany ; ! 







i November -30 April (6 montlis) ! 

11.888 

13,526 

(9,457) 

18,333 

21,213 

20,075 

5,310 

1 May -31 October (6 months) 

— 

(13,367) 

(15,401) 

(13,790) 

; (0,061) 

Austria : 







I November -31 March (5 months) 

4,570 

6,367 

6,891 

7,714 

4,861 

— 

I May - 3 1 October (7 months) 

Czechoslovakia : 

— 1 

(4,464) 

(6,072) 

(5.706) 

(4,676) 

— 

I NovemlKT -30 Ajwil (6 months) 

2,932 

5,759 

4,623 

4 887 

3,513 



I May -31 October (6 months) 

— 

(2,800) 

(1,928) 

(3,355) 

(3,038) 


Poland : 







I Noveml>er- 3 o April (6 montlis) 

502 

608 

634 

766 

502 

1 — 

I May - 31 October (6 months) 

Total first six months of season ( 1 ) : 


(449) 

(608) 

(502) 

(528) 

i 

Including France 

120M5 

101,293 

127,604 

122,036 

106,742 

i — 

Ti^cluding France 

55,226 

62,936 

66,428 

72,371 

76.996 


( 1 ) Pot Austria, Netherlamls, Sweden, Denmark, and Norway, five months only. 





of 1928-29 and 1927-28 and of 14 % on the average for 1925-26 to 1928-29 ; on the other 
hand, the decrease in imports of foreign wines with respect to the six months jjeriod in 
1929-30 is 10 % and they are hardly more than 2,5 % aboveihose of 1928-29 and 1927-28 
and 22.8 % below the average for 1925-26 to 1928-29. 

On the whole, therefore, in Europe and particularly in the non-producing countries 
the beginning of the present season has not brought a check to the dechnein consumption, 
which has even been accentuated in some countries. Any amelioration of market con- 
ditions has been due only in small measure to the relatively low prices of wines and ra- 
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^her more to the exceptional demands of the French trade. It is, therefore, the special 
situation and future prospects of this market that must be studied in detail to obtain a 
better grasp of tlie situation and possibilities of the world market. 


Tabi^K III. — France. — Supply and consumption of wine. 


VlTlCULTUR.'VL SEASON 

1 *930-3^ 

1929*30 

1928 -29 

1927-28 

1926-27 

I9a5-a6 



(thousands of Imfierial gallons] 



Stocks ifi growers' Imncls on i October . . 

1,060,216 

1,502,236 

1,319,545 

1,123,966 i 
197,120 ! 

970,444 

1,485,869 

Commercial stocks on i October 

Quantities disposed of bv growers, i October- 

273,210 

242,083 

199,496 

201,300 

269,175 

; 

31 March 

359,704 

498,647 

473^09 

485,640 , 

528,029 

564,655 

126,860 

Total imports 1 Octobcr-si March .... 

148,627 

141,444 

166,895 

135,989 i 

120,987 

Trixed consumption i October - 31 March . , 

500,026 

522,244 

481,240 

480,668 1 

529, .349 

671,540 

Stocks in growers’ hands on 1 April ( 1 ) . . 

460,9.59 

597,167 

606,736 

339,730 i 

216,170 

547,607 

Conwucrcial stocks on i April 

Qtjan titles tlisposed of by growers, r April - 
30 September 

276,707 

269,624 

254,400 

886,529 

256,585 ! 

264,345 

175,036 

277,873 

— 

461,091 

306,194 ' 

474,443 

Imports X April -30 SeptemlH-r : 







from Algeria 

110,000 - 130,000 

90.322 

95,061. 

56,930 ! 

59,647 

103,388 

from other countries 

17,686 

26,825 

.57,194 i 

47,839 

16,344 

Taxed consumption i April -30 September . 
Stocks in growers’ hands on 30 September. 

— 

676,6] 0 

634.474 

500,686 ; 

445,340 

602,711 

— 

136,077 

118,567 

34,586 

41,135 

73,208 

Commercial stocks on 30 September ... 

I 

273,210 

242,083 

199,496 ! 

197,120 

201,800 



(thousands of American gallons) 



Stocks in growers’ hands on i Octolwr . . 

1,273,224 

328,100 

1,804,049 

1,684,655 

1,349,781 i 1,165,416 

1,784,895 

Ommercial stocks on 1 October 

Quantities di.sposed of by growers, x October- 

290,720 

239,577 

236,723 ! 

241,748 

311,246 


31 Mardi 

431,972 

592,826 

668,522 

683,210 ' 

634.116 

678,100 

Tobil imports i October -31 March .... 

178,368 

169.862 

200,426 

163,310 i 

145,294 

162,347 

Taxed consumption 1 October - 31 March . . 

600,487 

627,168 

577,026 

577,240 I 

635,701 

686,869 

Stocks in growers’ iuinds on t April (i) 

5.53,570 

717,144 

608.544 

407,985 : 

259,601 

637,027 

Commercial stocks on i April 

Quantities disposed of by growers 1 April- 

332..306 

323,794 

305,619 

308,076 ; 

317,454 1 

333,70] 

30 .September 

Imports 1 April -30 September : 

..... 

553,728 

462,986 

366,611 : 

210,201 

569,764 

from Algeria 

130,000 - 160,000 

108,469 

114,148 

08,367 ; 

71,511 i 
66,850 

124,160 

from otlier countries 


21,239 

31.014 

68,684 < 

19.628 

Taxed consumption i April -30 September . 


691,256 

641,8.56 

601,279 ; 

634,814 . 

723,802 

Stocks in growers’ hands on 30 September, 

' 

163,416 

328.100 

142,388 

41,475 
239,676 i 

49.400 

87,916 

Commercial stocks on 30 September . . 

— 

290,720 

236,723 

241,743 


(i) Qiiantities available for trade, free family consumption deducted. 


The table given above demonstrates the exceptionally strong part played by imports 
ill the French supply situation in the current season ; this phenomenon is due to the dif- 
ference of prices in France and other producing coimtries more than to tlie poorness 
of the crop. The 1926-27 season began, in fact, with supplicvs smaller by 88 million 
Imperial gallons (loG million American gallons) and imports were very low. Owing 
to this fact sales by growers have been almomially low this year ; they represent the same 
proportion of initial stocks as last year, which is abnormal when the crops are very dif- 
ft;rent in amount. Taxed consumption has maintained a fairly high level, but has not 
attained that of 1926-27, when initial stocks were 121 million Imperial gallons (145 mil- 
lion American gallons) smaller. If the trade situation for the vsix montlis of the season 
still to come is now considered it will be seen that the quantities available on growers’ hands 
for delivery on 1 April — untaxed consumption being calculated for this year at 
approximately 240 million Imperial gallons (288 million American gallons) — though 
smaller than those of the last two 3’'ears, are still fairly high ; the quantity that, in 
comparison with previous years, would be wanting for the needs of trade may be easily 
found in internal supplies : stocks in growers’ hands may at the end of the season be 
reduced to less than 40 million Imperial gallons (50 million American gallons) and it is 
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possible to abstract 65 to 90 million Imperial gallons (80 to 1 10 million American gallons) 
from commercial stocks, which would in this case remain at the end of the season at 
the normal total of 190 million Imperial gallons (220 million American gallons). 

The trade therefore had at its disposal 500 million Imperial gallons (600 million 
American gallons) of available home supplies. Further, there still remains in Algeria a 
quantity available for export of 1 10-130 million Imperial gallons (130-160 million 
American gallons) of wines, wliicli are marketed relatively easely owing to their lower 
price. Total supplies consequently amount to 610-630 million Imijerial gallons (730- 
7(x) million American gallons), wliich certainly exceed requirements for consumption; 
even if the latter followed the same tendency as last year during the end of the vseason, 
as the figures for April seemed to indicate would be the cavSe, it could hardly exceed 550 
million Imperial gallons (660 American gallons). Thus the I^ench trade can obtain 
adequate supplies imtil the end of the season without having recourse to foreign sources. 
The raising of customs duties effected a month ago will encourage this tendency. It 
is possible, however, that these duties have no great influence in the case of certain 
wines due to their low prices at the place of production and also to bonuses paid 
on export in the coimtry of origin ; as they are sold, moreover, imder marks indicat- 
ing their origin, in accordance with the Finance Act of 4 January 1930, some of 
them liave gained a more important position on the French market; lastly, there 
exists, in the case of Italy and Greece a quota of wine that benefits from reduced 
duties. It may therefore be relied upon, that, if prices of French* wines retain, as it 
seems they will, their prcvSent finiiness, the po.sition taken on the French market 
by foreign wines will be partly maintained. In an}’ case, there is reason to anticipate 
some diminution of end-of-season stocks in France, a diminution which may be 
of 65-90 million Imperial gallons (80-110 million American gallons) in coniparivSoii 
with last year and of 45-65 million Imperial gallons (50-80 million American gallons) 
in comparison with October 1929. Despite this there will still remain, however, an 
important vsurplus of quantities in producers’ hands over the quantities on the market, 
perhops amounting all together to about 320-340 million Imperial gallons (380-410 
million American gallons). 

An examination may now’ be made of the situation existing in the other producing 
coimtries. In Italy, market supplies began to be exhausted ; there would still remain, 
ill the hands of producers, in the North about 40 % to 50 % of the crop, while the wines 
of the South were mostly marketed ; it may be estimated that as shi|)nients abroad to 
a certain extent compensated for the restriction of home consumption and as the low 
level of production in 1930 counterbalanced the abundance of stocks residual from pre- 
vious seasons, the present season will end with normal stcx'ks and in any case will leave 
a surplus considerably smaller than that of last season. 

In Spain, this absorption of supplies will be still more complete ; there is already 
relatively little wine left in producers’ hands and despite a certain diminution of ship- 
ments to France, it is very probable that the quantities to be carried over to the coming 
season will be somewhat reducc^d. 

In Greece, it seems tliat this surplus at the end of the season will be very small 
if not non-existent. 

For all the producing countries of Central and Eastern Europe, there may. on the 
contrary, be anticipated an increase in stocks due to the abundance of the previous crop 
winch will not, however, be compensated for by a slightly greater intensity in some 
countries, of placements on the home and foreign markets. 

With reference to North Africa, the abundant crop of this region will probably be 
marketed in France from now until the end of the season in a normal manner. 

The current season therefore seems, despite the general calm on the markets, to 
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bring with it, in the northern hemisphere, an improvement in the wine trade situation 
in the form of a diminution of total stocks, whicli will be larger than was anticipated. 
As this imj)rovement is due essentially to the low level of total production, and secon- 
darily, to the very low level of market quotations, it is not of a lavSting character par- 
ticularly because consimiption, on the whole, continues its tendency to decrease. 

In the southern hemisphere, the crisis has been accentuated during the course of 
last seawson (i May 1930-30 April 1931). 

In Argentina, it is officially estimated that, on 1 May 1931. there remained in the 
single State of San Juan, a surplus of 24,932,000 Imperial gallons (29,941,000 American 
gallons) almost sufficient in itself to ensure satisfying the needs of the wine trade of 
this State during the current season, with the expectation of an imminent and relatively 
abmidant crop. In Brazil, the Govenmient has taken stejDS to alleviate the crisis, wnich 
the heavy crop of this spring cannot fail to produce. lyastly, in Australia, even if there 
is no reason to talk of a crisis, the demands of the BngHsh market, wliich absorbs about 
90 % of the Australian exports, are diminishing and new outlets are being sought. 

In the Union of South Africa, the growth of exports, which has accelerated in the 
last three years, has in the first six months of the prcvSeiit seafion July i-June 30 shown 
a considerable regression. During the first four months of the year imports of South 
African wine into England have been as follows : 71,000 Imp. gallons (85,000 Amer. 
gallons) in 1927, 81,000(97,000) in 1928, n 8,000 (142,000) in 1929, 245,000 (294,000) 
in 1930 and 270,000 (324,000) in 1931; the increase from 1930 to 1931 is 10% while 
in the first six months of the season July i -December 31, it was nearly 15 % larger 
than in the same period of the preceding year. In the finst ten months Tst July to 
30th April exports increased from 453,000 Im])erial gallons (544,000) in 1929-30 
to 520,000 (624,000) in i930;3i. From the fiscal year 1926-27 to that of 1929-30 
(July i-June 30) the total wine exports of the Union of South Africa more than 
doubled, pavssing from 285,000 Imp. gallons (342,000 American gallons) to 618,000 
(742,000). 

F. ti. V. 

The vine vSituation is, on the whole, satisfactory. The outstanding fact is that frost 
damage is limited to Spain ; in Central Europe, the vines have not suffered winter dam- 
age. Until May 15, however, rainy, cold weather somewhat retarded growth every- 
where ill Europe ; fruit fonnatioii in France and Italy is rather jxiorer than the normal, 
whereas in other countries it is generally normal. The latter half of May and the begin- 
ning of June were, on the contrary, favourable, and flowering generally took place im- 
dergood conditions, both in southern Europe and in North Africa. The appearance of 
vines on June t permits the forecast of average crops in Spain, France and Italy, 
and good and sometimes excellent crops in Yugoslav ia, Bulgaria, North Africa and per- 
haps also in central Europe as far as the backward state of the season allows. The ap- 
pearance of cryptogamic disease has, until now, been very limited, although the weather 
has encouraged its development ; treatment seeiis to have been applied with particular 
intensity, although the weather was not alway'^s propitious. 

Areas cultivated are being considerably extended in Nortli Africa and Bulgaria. 

Germany : Due to the prolongation of the winter, veg^ation has been retarded. 
However, thanks to the warm wet weather of May tlie delay has been made up fairly 
well. Budding has generally proceeded sati.sfactorily and is good. So far no frost 
damage has been reported. 

Austria : Development is satiwsfactory and the delay of preceding months has been 
completely overtaken. 
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I'yaucc: The frosts have caused on the whole only slight damage to vines in the Rlione 
valley, Provence and some ports of Burgundy; all the otlier regions* have been nearly 
free from damage. Ma}’ was lujt on the whole favoural>le to vines ; there were too few 
warm and sunny days. Cold and rainy weather checked growth to some extent ; fruit 
formation was, on the whole, ]xx)r and much below that of last year ; the shoots arc, in 
general, not ver\" strong. The first days of June, bringing warmth and smishine, great- 
'y imjjroved the situation, (bsi)ecially in the South and in the Southwest. Idoweriiig 
began under very goo<l conditions, although it w’as retarded b}' rain towards the end of 
the first week. Fine wt^atlier set in afterwards and the second week was very favour- 
able. Local but in vsome cavses grave damage is reported this year. Rainy and cold 
weatlie, alternating, at the beginning of J uiie, with warmth and dampness, were 
ver)' favourable to the development of cryjitogamic disease. Thanks, however, to 
energetic treatments apjilied everywhere as .soon as the weather permitted, the few 
traces, of mildew and oidium which were reported in the South and SontJiwest, seem 
to have disappeared. Kudeniis is not very prevalent this year, 'lowards June 8 
the general condition of vines was fairly good. The situation was the most favourable 
in the Soiitli, especially in Rous.sillon and in the Southeast : in the Soiitliwest, Lan- 
guedoc, Gascogne and Bordelais, the situation, altliough satisfactor}^, is a little leSvS 
good due to the greater backwardness of growth; similar conditions exist in the West 
and Centre; in the Bast and Burgundy, growtli was fairly good altliougli there was 
some damage by hail ; fruit fomiation was fairly satisfactory. l^xcc‘ptiiig unforeseen 
adversities an average production may be counted upon. 

Huns;ary : At the end of May, tlie development of vines was generally satisfactory. 
In tlie viticultural area of SzekoszArd hailstorms during May cau.sed considerable damage. 
Seasonal^ operations of cultivation are proceeding regularly. Some occasional damage 
by animal parasites is reix)rted. Brisk oflFers of wine meet only weak response. 

Italy : Flowering has begun. Anti-cryptogamic treatment has been actively pro- 
secuted. * 

Rumania : At the end of May crop condition was satisfactory. 

Switzerland : Under tlie influence of warmth mid frequent sliowers, the vines have 
develoiied with unusual rapidity and regularity ; as far as may be judged at present, tlie 
formation of fruit is largely satisfactory. 
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Palestine : Crop condition as at ist June was average to p<x?r ; flowering took place 
under average conditions. 

I'urkcy : In the first week of J line a very violent south wind continued to blow in tlie 
vSinyrna region. It is feared tliat this wind, wiiich brings marked heat waves will have 
harmful effects on the vines. 

Algeria : Desi)ite fhe drought, the condition of vines was satisfactory, the amount 
of precipitation since September having been above the mean and the soil having a good 
reserve of moisture. Their ap])earance was good ; flowering took jflace under good 
conditions but the sirocco winds wiiich followed caused considerable dropping of flowers 
in some districts. Attacks of Eudemis secnn to be intetise in some vineyards ; an attack 
of mildew, the extent of which is feeble, has occurred as a re.sult of damp nights and 
mists at the end of May. Despite these circumstances the conditions of vines on June i 
and the number and size of the gra])es give hope of average yields or yields at least equal 
to those of last year. 

Cyrenaica : Vines liave flowered under nearly normal conditions and tlie plants 
have suffered only limited damage. 

French Morocco : (*rowth of tlie vines and the formation of fruit are satisfactory. 

Tripolitania : Vines have Ihwered under g(M)d conditions. Crop condition on 
May 1 was good. 

Tunis : Vines have flowered under good conditions. In the Nortli, where practic- 
ally all tlie vineyards are situated, the winter rains stored in the soil, will ])erinit wrines 
to grow' under good conditions during the summer. 

OLIVES 

Italy : Flow^ering has been regular and good fruiting is exiiected. 

Palestine : Crop condition as at rst June was average ; flowering took place under 
average conditions. 

Algeria : Olives have flowered abundmitly but, due to an abru]>t rise in temper- 
ature at the end of tlie month and to the prolonged drouglit, tlie formation of fruit has 
not been altogether satisfai'tory. Crop condition on 1 June was in consequence less 
satisfactory than on 1 May, being 95 inslcad of 100. On i June 1930 it was 100. 

Cyrenaica : Flowering of olives has been somewhat hindered by hot s])ring winds. 

JTench Morocco : Condition of olives on June i, 1931 was good w'hereas on May i, 
i<)3o it wais only average, ilowering lias been good. Olive plantations at the beginning 
of 1031 . that is, the end of the oil season 1930-31, had 5 % million trees in bearing, 
or 9 % more than the number of trees picked in the season 1929-30 (5,0.47,052) and 
35.7 "0 above the a\'crage for tlic preceding live seasons. /I'he extension of cultivated 
plantations has therefore continued. 

Tripolitania : Olives have flowered under gcKid conditions. Crop condition 011 
^lay 1 w'as good. 

Tunisia : Flow'ering took place under good conditions. At the moment crop condi- 
tion is considered good aiid reckoned as 100, If, however, in the North the reserves of 
.soil moisture ought to permit vegetation to proceed under good conditions, in tlie Centre 
and South they are scarcely suflicient for tlie summer needs of tlie trees. Of the trees 
in bearing 70 % are in the latter regions. * 

COTTON 

Bulgaria : During the last tliree W'eeks of May, abundant rains fell. Crop condi- 
tion of cotton on June 1 (by tlie Institute's system) was 125 against 100 last year. The- 
area sowm to cotton this year is estimated at 16,100 acres, or 18.5 % larger tlian tliat 
of last year and 47.8 % above the average for 1925-1929. 
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Italy : In the province of Caltanissetta germination is {satisfactory. 

U. S. S. R. : Despite unfavourable weatlier sowings began 20 days in advance 
of last year owing to tlie recommendation of tlie Government tliat they should be com- 
pleted by 10 May. They have however, been prolonged up to the begitinitig of June. 
The area sown on 5 June was 6.128.090 acres, 107.8 of tliat planned and over 50 % 
above that of last year. Collectivisation had on 20 May included about 50 % of all 
holdings. The first cultivation for cotton was carried out under unsatisfactory condi- 
tions. 

United States : In tlie week ending May 20th, although temperatures improved, tlie 
growth of cotton was poor. In the following week temperatures were too cool (G^-io^F. 
below normal over much of the belt) and the soil was unfavourribly wet in tlie nortli- 
eiistern and nortliwestern section although the weather became w^armer at the end of 
the week. vSome progress was made in Southern Carolina and Florida, and field work ad- 
vanced in Texas and Georgia. On about June 3 the crop condition of cotton was moderate 
and in the following week temperatures further improved. 

The revised estimates of area and production of cotton in 1930-31 are as follows : 
area 45,091,000 acres compared with 45,793,000 in 1929-30 and 43,997,000, the average 
of 192.^-25 to 1928-29; percentages: 98.5 and T02.5. Production: 66,595,000 centals 
(13,932,000 bales) compared with 70,878,000 (14,828,000) in 1929-30 and the average of 
71,826,000 (15,028,000) ; percentages : 94,0 and 92,7. 

Mexico : In the iiroducing regions of tlie Comarca della Taguna sowings were com- 
pleted. The frosts of the first half of April caused some damage and resowing was neces- 
sary. In the valley of Juarez sowings began in favourable conditions. In the Vera 
Cruz district the crop was average. 

India : Cotton planting has been nearly completed along the Deccan canals and is 
proceeding in Janirao. 

Indo-China : The crop has been good on the whole, with fairly high yields, though 
in some areas the bushes have suffered from the drought. 

French 11 Vs/ A frica : The crop in tlie French Sudan shows a slight increase on that 
of la.sl year. Tlie diffusion of tlie Allen variety continues ; this year it will probably 
jiroduce 38,800 centals (8.100 bales) of fibre. The establishment of a spinning and 
weaving mill at Kayes should stimulate still further development of cotton growing. 

Algeria : Due to unfavourable vsale jirices of cotton, cultivation of tliis crop is in 
regrCvSsion. As 3,700 acres have been sowm as compared with 14,200 in 1930 and 25,000, 
the mean of the five preceding years. I’ercentages : 29.2 % and 24.6 %. It is possible, 
however, that the figure given for this year may vStill be modified. The avSpect of the 
plantations was good on June ist dCvSpite the drought. 

Jigypl : The weather varied greatly in the first half of May with cool days, sunny 
for the time of year, heavy dews, cold and very violent windvS and showers at Asyut and 
F )1 Minya, which, however, was not detrimental to the growdli of the plants ; later an im- 
provement took place wath a change to more uniform and hot weatlier ; in general, 
it may be said that such conditions have not been very favourable to the crops. Plants 
are in good condition but late crops are about ten days backward in growth. Not much 
re-sowing has been riecessar)^ and those re-sown look w^ell. Flowering is somewhat in 
delay. Damage by insects and moisture have, until now, been insignificant. This 
year, tlie level of the Nile is below the normal. Irrigation water has been generally 
sufficient, except at the extremities of tlie CcUials. — (Telegram of June 1) : The third 
estimate of production of cotton in the season 19301931, based on ginning results from 
September 1,1930 to April 30, 1931 and on statistics of the quantity of uiiginned cotton 
lying in the ginning factories and in the provinces, gives the following qiumtities of ginned 
cotton (excluding linters) : Sakellaridis : 2,051,000 centals (429,000 bales) ; all other 
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varieties: 5,888,000 (1,232,000); total: 7,939,000 (1,661,000). In comparison with the 
final estimate for 1929-30 (8,450,000 centals or 1,768,000 bales) and with the average 
production of tlie five seasons 192.P25 to 1928-29 (7,339,000 centals or 1,535,000 bales), 
the i)erceiitage relations arc 94.0 and 108.2. According to tlie tliird estimate for the 
seasons 1928-29 and 1929-30, i)roduction of the Sfikellaridis variety were 2.509,000 
centals (525,000 bales) and 2,670,000 (559.000) respectively. (Telegram of 16 June) : 
From tlie beginning of the ginning campaign on i September 1930 to 31 May 1931 tlie 
following quantities of ginned cotton have been obtained in Bgypt as a whole, compared 
willi the results on 30 April i and on 31 March of tlie cur-rent season. 


.Season 


31 May 

30 April 

31 March 




(thousands) 


Sakcllaridis 
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.... 1,664 

1.595 

I.S.SS 
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334 
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• • . - 5.271 
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4,619 
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1,014 

966 

Total 

cent 

. • • • 6,935 

6,444 

6.177 


bales 

.... 1,451 

' i.34« 

1,292 

Liiiters 

cent 

.... t6i 

15T 

149 


bales 

.... 34 

32 

31 


Nigeria : Yields per acre of American exit Ion this year in the Morthem Provinces 
have been considerably below the? average due to nnfavonrable distribution of rainfall. 
The area cultivated was also below the average. It is estimated that if prices liad been 
normal about 100,000 centals (21,000 bales) of American ginned cotton would have been 
].mrchased for export during the current season ; quotations, on the contrary, have fallen 
to an extremely low level and have brought a large reduction in iiurchases, which, at 
the end of March (approximate date of the end of the cotton season) barely readied 

57.000 centals (11,800 bales), the lowe.st figure recorded in the la.st eight years.lt is 
considered, however, that considerable qiuiiitities of cotton have been exjiorted direct- 
ly from the Province of >Sokoto to French territory and consequently do not figure in 
tlie railway transport statistics. The cultivation of ordinary native cotton has been 
ahno.st .completely abandoned (192 centals or 40 bales had been sold up to the end of 
March against 14,000 (2,900) in the seavSon 1929-30) and has been replaced by the ” Im- 
l>rovcd Ivshan " variety ; purchases of tliis variety of cotton have also been much lower 
than last year (8,300 centals or 1,750 hales up to the end of March, against 24,000 centals 
or 5,000 bales in 1929-30), due to low prices. It seems that yields per acre have also been 
considerably below those obt.ained in precedmg years, but if prices had been maintained 
at a normal level it would have been yiossible to rely upon purchases totalling at least 

40.000 centals (8,400 bales). 

Tobil purcliavses of gimied cotton of all varieties had attained at tlie end of March 
hardly 65,000 centals (13,600 bales). As the cotton season may be considered to end at 
this date, it is evident tliat tlie 1930-31 season shows a very large reduction of exports 
compared witli the preceding season (176,000 centals or 38,000 bales) and also compared 
witli the average of the preceding five seasons. 

Uganda : According to rejiorts tliat have reached tlie Department of Agriculture 
tlie quantity of ginned cotton arriving in tlie market up to the end of April was around 

680.000 centals (141,000 bales of 478 lb.). Marketings in Buganda province are notably 
backward, sellers being inclined to wait for more remunerative prices. It is difficult 
to estimate the amount remaining unsold but it is considered that it is not less than 
40,000-60,000 centals (9,000-14,000 bales). It would seem, therefore, that the estimate 
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published in the Crop Rejxnt for Marcli for total production — 750,000 centals 
(150,000 bales) — is approxiniately correct. 

Anglo-Egyptian Sudan : The latest provisional estimate of ginned cotton output 
Is 507,700 centals (106,200 bales) against 665,400 (130,200) in i02C)-3o and the five-year 
mean of 508,000 (106,300), tlie percentages with reference to these latter being 76.3 
and 100.0 respectively. 

Union of South Africa : Production of .seed cotton in the TJnum and in Swaziland 
is e.stimated thi.s year at 38,850 centals (8,ioo bales), a decrease of 40 % on tlie produc- 
tion of t 9'29-30 and of 29 % on the average for the five years ending 1928-29. 

The chief cause of tlie poor fcrop tliis season is drought, but boll-worm attacks have 
also consider ablj' reduced expectations in certain areas . 


FLAX 

Belgium : The crop is good. P'ir.st .sowings are being cultivated. There has been a 
marked reduction in the crop, of which the condition on 1 June 1931 was considered 
“ average ” agaimst excellent ** at the .same date last year. 

Irish Free State : The area is not more than one-third of that la.st year. 

France : The area devoted to the crop seems to have been very considerably reduced, 
cspecialh' in Brittany. 


Area and Crop Condition of Flax. 
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For the esplanation of u), b), c), t), see note page 307. — (i) Average 1927 to 1929. — (2) Flax ainl hemp. — 
(3) Mid'.lle of mouth. — (4) Winter crops. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland : In Northern Ireland the brairds are generally 
good but the area sown is considerably less than last year. 

Hungary : Brairding has been regular. 

Italy : Plarvesting is general. 

U. S. S. R. : Sowings on i June were 2,612,000 acres, that is, 42 % of the area 
fixed imder the Plan. The lateness of tlie spring and the very slow progress of sowings, 
especially on individualistic holdings, owing to the low prices, were mainly re.sponsible. 
To accelerate sowings the Government has decided to increa.se by 30 % present prices on 
tlie internal market and further to introduce compulsory insurance against drought in 
the current season. On 5 Jmie sowings were 3,986,000 acres, that is 64.5 % of the Plan. 

United States : Growth of flax was checked by cool weather in the week ending May 
27 in the Nortliem States, making much re-sowing necessary. 
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Palestine : Northern Circle : Sowing is in progress on comparatively small areas. 
Southern Circle : Sowing is completed over a greatly reduced area ; no germination 
y et noted. 

Tobacco. 

Belgium : Planting has begun under favourable conditions. The crop is some- 
wh<at smaller in the Wervicc; district owing to the poor market. On the whole crop con- 
dition on 1 June w'as reckoned to be average ” against " excelletit on the same date 
last year. 

Bulgaria : In the last three w^eeks of May abundant rains fell. The crop condition 
of tobacco on June i (by llie Institute’s S3^stem) was 95 against 100 last year. The area 
planted with toliacco this year is 74,000 acres against 78,000 kvSt year and 83,000, the 
average of 1925-19.^9; ])erccntciges : 95.2 and 89.8. 

Hungary : Trausi)lanting is in ])rogress. The young plants are vigorous and have a 
good ap|)earance. 

Italy : Trans] Wanting was finished in May. 

IL S, S. P. : The area sown to superior quality on 5 June was 42,000 acres, 18.9%. 
of that platined and tliat to itifericu quality 69,000 acres, 35.0% of the area planned. 

Canada : The latest estimate of production of tobacco is 36,717,000 lbs coui])ared 
with 29,886,000 in 1929 and the average of 32,538,800 for 1924-1928 ; percentages 122.9 
and 1 12.8. 

United Stales : On May 27 setting of tobacco was advancing in central sections and 
had begun in 'W’isconsiii. 

Indo-China : In Cochin-China the crop varies from average to good and in Annam 
jiromises well, but in Cambodia it lias suffered from the drought. 

Palestine : Transplanting is almost completed. Areas under the crop are 50 % loss 
than last year, on acc'ount of large vstocks still held and poor prices obtained. 

Algeria: 'fhe cro]) shows a considerable decrease to 40,000 acres this year from 44,000 
acres in 1930 and the five-year mean of 64,000 acres. Percentage 88.6 and 60.6. The 
a.s])ect of tol)a(!co plantations is fairly .good, but at the end of May rain was 
wanted. Crop condition on 1 June was still good, 100, as on i June 1930. 

Union of South Africa : Of the total Ivuropean -grown croj) of 12,000,000 lb. it is 
expected tliat 1,300,000 lb. will be Turkish tobacco, an amount slightly less than w^as 
product'd lavSt season. 

Production of this ty])e is limited to the Ca])e south-western districts. 

Hops, 

Belgium : Tliere has been a certain reduction in area in the Poperinghe district; 
Jai)anese mildew has ajipeared and crop condition on i June was considered as '‘average” 
against « excellent « at the same date last year. 

Gn at Britain and Northern Ireland : Estimated acreage shows a further decrease as 
compared with 1930. At the lieginniiig of June bines were generally strong and healthy, 
tliongh grow th w^as retarded by cold and wet weather. Downy mildew was prevalent 
in some areas. 

Hungary : Development is good. 

Canada : The area and production of hops in 1930 are estimated as follows. Area : 
950 acres against 1,160 in 1929 and 740, the five year average of 1924-1928 ; percentages : 
81.5 and 128.4 ; Production : 1,166,000 lbs against 1,445,000 lbs. in 1929 and the average 
of 1,204,000 lbs.; percentages : 80.7 and 96.8. 



Hemp. 

Bulgaria : Abundant rains in the last three weeks of May were very favourable 
to hemp, the crop condition of which on June i (accordiiij); to the Institute’s system) 
was 150 compared with 100 last year. The area sown to hemp this year is estimated at 
11,600 acres or 29.2 % larger than that of last year and 19.0 % al>ove the average of 1925- 

1929. 

Hungary : Brairding has been regular. 

Italy : Development was very promising in May. 

Rumania : Crop condition at the beginning of June was good. 

CzechoslouaiHa : The area vSown to hemp this year is estimated at 14,900 acres or 
3.6 % smaller than that of last year and 43 4 % below the average of i925 -i 929. 

U. S. S. R. : The area on t June was 941,000 acres, 39 % of that planned. The 
backwardness of the sowings is ex])lained parth^ by the unfavourable weather conditions 
in April and the first half of May and by the abstentions of individualistic holdings owing 
to low prices. The Government, in the desire to intensify sowings, has decided to raise 
prices for fibre by 30 % and to introduce compulsory insurance .against drought in the 
current .season. ()n 5 June the area was 3,986,000 acres or 64.5 % of the Plan, 

Sericulture. 

Bulgaria : The area of mulberry trees this year (12,400 acres) is the, same as that of 
hivSt year and 60.2 % alxwe the average of 1925-1929. 

This year’s rearing is promising. The first cocoons vrere expected toward the mid- 
dle of June. 

Italy : heaves are more abundant than required for rearing. At the end of May 
the silkworms were about age IV and their development was regular. In the South the 
firfst (jocoons had appeared. Disease is slight. It is considered that the diminution 
in the quantity of eggs reared is less than was expected. 

The high temjieratures of the second decade of June did not injure the last rear- 
ing of silkw^orms or the formation of cocoons, which has been regular. The cocoon 
crop in the various ]irovinces ajipears to be exceptionally good. 

Indo-China : In Tonkin and in Aimam vegetation wns good but in Cochin-China 
the trees wx^re begimimg to suffer from drought. 

FODDER CROPS 

Germany : Clover, meadows and pasture are everywdiere vigorous thanks to favour- 
able weather in May. It is expected that in general the first cutting wull give satis- 
factory yields. Resowings, expressed as percentages for the Reich, are 4.3 for clover 
( t .2 last year) and 8.1 (1.5) for lucerne. 

Austria: Mangolds have been frequently attacked by turnip flea. Transplanting 
could only be partly accomplished owing to the drought. ’Hie growTh of clover crops 
is unsatisfactory, red clover being particularly thin and short ; alfalfa has a rather 
better appearance. Lupins have flowered abundantly. Harvesting of winter crops of 
mixed fodder and vetches has been mostly completed. Due to the shortage of green 
feed, especially in the valleys, rye is being fed to livestock. Spring fodder crops have grown 
little ; maize for green feed has only been partly planted. 

Permanent meadows are in a .state of premature growdh ; the grass is short and thin 
and flowering has taken place early. The first cutting of meadows yielding three crops 
has begun. Pastures in general do not provide suflBicient feed for livestock. 

On Jime i the condition of mixed fodder and vetches was 2.8, against 2.9 on May i. 
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Condition of Fodder Crops. 



a) above the average. — b) average. — c) below the average, — d) above good. — e) good. — f) average. — g) bad.— 
h) very bad. — (t) See exploajition of the various systems on page 307 — (i) Red clover. — (3) Clover and hay. — (3) Klee- 
jgrass. — (4) Tame hay. 
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1931, compared with 2.3 on June i, 1930 ; that of maize tor green feed was 2.8 against 
2.5 on June i, 1930. 

Belgium : In the latter half of May crops were well developed. Clover promised 
good yields but prospects are less favourable for pasture. 

Bulgaria : Abundant rains in the last tliree weeks of May have been very favourable 
to the growth of fodder crops. The area of permanent meadows this year is 754,000 
acres, compared with 751,000 last year. The area sown to vetches is 343,000 acres com- 
pared with 3 3 6/ >00. 

Estonia : Crop condition of clover is estimated by torrespondants to be 5 % above 
the average of the last ten years : w^eather is favourable and a good fodder croj) is ex- 
pected, 

Irish Free State : Weather during the first three weeks of May was unfavourable 
to the growdh of grass and root crops, but these responded rapidly to the subsequent 
higher temperatures and presented a vigorous appearance at the end of the month. Sow- 
ing of mangolds w’as completed during the month and a good portion of the turnip crop 
was also sown. 

France : Production of fodder crops promises to be on the whole abundant ; the 
first cutting of temporary meadows has begun. Harvesting wras hindered in the West 
and Southwest by bad weather and storms at the end of May ; for this reason, the quality 
of the fodder cut is not very good. In general, it is considered that the month of May 
was too rainy for the quality of the crop to be g(X)d. 

The frequently cold and wet weather wns also, in most regions, not veiy- favourable 
to pennaneiit meadow's and pavStures, CvSpecially as regards quality. 

P'oddctr grain sow'ings suffered from bad weather in the first half of May, 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland : In P^igland and Wales sowing of mangolds w^as 
nearing completion at the end of May. Gennination of the earlier sown crops w^as slow 
but otherwise satistactory*, although there were reports .some areas of grub damage 
and i>revalenoe of w^eeds. In Northern Ireland, to<j, the sowing of mangolds w'as mostly 
completed, though the brairds had a]>peared only in a few instances. Drilling to tur- 
nips and vsw^edes was in progress tliroughout the area ; in Northern Ireland there were 
still large areas to be sown ; early-sown turnips were looking well. 

In the latter half of May there was throughout the area a general improvement in 
pavStures wiiicli had been retarded by the cold wreather and, in Scotland, by the lack of 
rain, in the earlier j)art of the month. In P'ngland and Wales meadow' grass was very 
slow' in starting but the grow'th made during May indicates that the crop, though late, 
will be satisfactory ; temporary meadows show'ed great improvement during the latter 
half of the month and it is anticipated that the crop will be W'ell above average, though 
from few areas le.ss favourable reports w'ere received. In Northern Ireland hay made 
good ])rogres.s in May and heavy crops arc expected. 

Hungary : Mangolds have suffered considerable damage by animals ])arasites. In 
some districts re-vSowing has been necessary. 

Clover and alfalfa, which were greatly damaged by rats during the winter and sjjring 
frosts, have recovered a little. The first cutting 01 these tw'o croj:)s is proceeding s|x>rad- 
ically. Mixed vetches and oats and alvso maize for green fodder have sprouted well 
and are developing under gcxjd conditions. 

The growth of meadows is generally slow and grass is tliin and short. 

Pastures improved a little toward the end of May but those situated in more ele- 
vated regions do not furnish sufficient feed for livestock ; those situated in the plains, 
how'ever, are fairly satisfactory. 

Italy : The crop has everywhere been abundant. Hay w^as damaged in some prov- 
inces by rains. 
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Latvia : At tlie beginning of Jiuie the crop condition of clover according to the re- 
ports of correspondents was average in 35.5 % of the cases, above the average in 58.5 % 
and below it in 6 %. Corresponding figures for permanent meadows are : 67.7 %, 
2T.7 % and 10.6 %. 

Lithuania : The warm and rather wet weather in May greatly favoured fodder pro- 
duction. 

Netherlands : Though weather has been very variable vegetation on meadows and 
pastures is generally very good. 

Rumania : At the end of May cutting of clover and lucerne was begmi. Pastures 
were vigoroixs. 

Swilzerland : vSnniiy, warm days in May strongly favoured growth of the crops. 
While, at the l)oginning of the month, permanent iind teniporaiy meadows had a mediocre 
aspect, they afterwards developed rapidly so that in favourably situated areas, it was 
already jwssible to begin mowing toward the end of May. With the exception of the 
cantons of Valais and Ceneva, where the drought cau.sed some damage, the condition 
of meadows is everywhere judged to be good or very good and heavy crojjs of fodder are 
anticipated. Alpine pastures look notably better than at the same period of lavSt year ; 
in sjn'te of the* latenevss of snowfall ; growth is taking place under good conditions. 

U. S. S, R. : According to the Plan the area under hay should this year be aljout 153 
million acres. At the end of May the harvest had begun in many parts of the Union. 
Thanks to the rains toward the middle of the month good yields are expected. 

Argentina : The rains in the fir.st half of May and the cool weather have improved 
the general situation of pasturage, wdiich may be considered satisfactory. 

Canada : According to telegraphic infonnation received from the Canadian Go^'ern- 
inent at the begiiming of J ime, pastures in range areas were short, due to intense and pro- 
longed drought. On June 10 conditions in general were close to the average in the Mari- 
time Province's and Pastern Canada much below the average in the prairies and slightly 
below in British Columbia. In the Maritime provinces and P'astern Canada on June 16- 
grain hay and pasture had been iniprovcd by recent rains and gave high promise. 

Ill the follow ing table are given the dataot area and production of clover and grass 
seeds in .1 930 compared with the corresponding figures for 1929 and the five year averages. 


- 

Croj)S 


i 1930 

1 1929 

i 

1 

1 1924-1928 

1 

1929 100 

' Average 
«=* 100 




Area (in acres) 




Red clover . . , 



12,400 

1 28,000 

23,000 

44.3 

53.9 

Alaike 



25,000 

; 48.000 

38,500 

52.0 

1 65.0 

Alfalfa 



31,500 

12,700 

17,100 

248.3 

184.1 

Timotliv. . . . 




1 14,100 

18,200 

— 

— . 

Sweet clover . . 


1 

18, *500 

' 6,500 

21,400 

284.2 

86.4 

Bluegrasa . . . 


! 

8,000 

9,400 

— 


Bentgras.s . . , 



500 

1,600 


32.0 

— 



/ 

Production of seed 




Red clover . . . 

• 

. . . (centals) i 

\ 17,300 

1 40,200 

12,200 i 

[ 35.1 

100.4 



(sh. tons) i 

i 800 

t 2.500 

860 1 

Alsike 


. . . (centals) 1 

37,500 

90,000 

00,800 1 

1 41.5 

37.6 

Alfalfa 


(sh. tons) 1 

1,000 

4,500 

6,000 1 


. . , (cenUils) 1 

44,800 

6,600 1 

46,000 j 

1 684.0 

97.3 



(sh. tons) 

1 2,200 

380 1 

2,300 1 

Timothy .... 


. . . (centals) 

20,000 

26,700 1 

36,600 ( 

f 74.0 

1 54.0 



(sli. tons) 

1,000 

1,300 1 

1,800 j 

S^eet dover , . 


. . . (centals) : 

50,000 

15,500 ! 

66,700 1 

[ 322.7 

76.0- 



(sh. tons) 

2,500 

770 

8,300 ] 

Bluegrasa . . . . 


. . , . (centals 
(sh. tons) 

15,000 
t 750 

3,000 

150 

8,600 1 

180 1 

[ 490.0 

417.9 

Bentgrass .... 


. . . (centals) 

i 400 

434 

1 

1 91.9 i 




(sh. tons) 

1 , .0 

22 

1 

1 
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The outstanding features of this table are the recent large increases in production of 
alfalfa bluegrass and sweet clover seeds and the reductions in red clover and alsike 
seeds. Compared with the average production the igjo crop of alsike is much smaller 
while tliose of timothy and sweet clover are also considerably reduced. 

Palestine, Northern Circle : In J ewish and German colonies hay yields are very 
good. Harvesting of hilheh (fenugreek) is in progress with excellent yields. — Southern 
Circle : Except where under irrigation, no third cut has yet been obtained from bersim. 
Heavy yields have been obtained from vetch and oats (hay crops). 

United States : Hay stocks on fanns on May i in the United States amounted to 
195,920,000 centals (9,796,000 .short tons) compared with 247,520,000 (12,376,000) on 
May I, 1930 and 267,420,000 (13,371,000), the average for 19-5- 1929; percentages: 
79.2 and 73.3. 

On May 2 7 meadows and pastures were in good condition east of the Rocky Moun- , 
tains, except in the nortliern Great Plains. In the the northern mouiitaiii areas ranges 
were deteriorating in many places, but elsewhere in the west were good to excellent. 

Algeria : Mowing has been effected under good conditions despite some storms 
toward the end of May. Yields from temporary^ meadows are satisfactory but the 
X>ermanent meadows are tliin, the hay is of poor quality. 

Egypt : The weather has favoured the growth and ripening of bersim (Alexandria 
clover). No disease is reported. The foiurth cutting has been finished. Water was gen- 
erally sufficient except at tlie extremities of some canals in the provinces of Beheira, 
El Giza and Fayum. 

French Morocco : Mowing has been acconiplivshed under excellent conditions and the 
production of hay from temporary meadows has been abimdant thanks to the good 
distribution of rainfall during May and favourable teiiii)eratures. Pastures .sliow^ good 
stands. 


LIVESTCGK AND DERIVATIVES 

Production of butter and cheese in the principal importing countries. 

J ust as some decades ago it was impossible to obtain direct estimates and the volume 
of plant production was estimated on the basis of consumption per head, in the same 
way to-day animal production is still in large part estimated on tlK‘se relatively uncertain 
data. For a more exact know^ledge of the fluctuations of consumption, a matter of great 
importance, it is necessary first of all to know the amount of production. The volume and 
develoj)ment of consumption of dairy products, even in the movSt imi)ortant markets 
cannot generally l>e known save in a relatively unsatisfactory manner, unless there are 
adequate statistics of production and, even more, of stocks, which are still more lacking. 

The following table shows the results of enumerations of milch cows in recent years, 
on the one hand in tlie countries of Western and Central Europe and on the other in 
North America, which occupy the first place in the import of butter and cheese. The 
great development ot the dairy industry in these countries has in various degrees led 
them to contribute in large measure to the .suplying of their |x)pulations with milk 
products ; at times they not only import these products but export even consider- 
able quantities. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland, Germany, Belgium and France are imj)ortant 
countries of import of butter and cheese. From this point of view Switzerland and 
Canada are mentioned only because of their heavy import of butter and the United States 
owing to their heavy import of cheese. France is important not only for its im|X)rts but 
equally for its exports of butter and cheese, Switzerland and Canada, as is well-known, 
for the export of cheese. Finally, the United States have by far the heaviest production 
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of evaporated and condensed milk and a very considerable export surplus of products, 
of that type, which today plays an important part in world commerce. 

The above data afford indirectly some idea of the importance of the dairy industry 
in the countries concerned and also show that the numbers of milk cows have increased 
only slowly in the last eight years. The increase is relatively most feeble in Great Brit- 
ain and in the two above-mentioned countries of North America and is most marked 
in Germany. 

N timber of Milch Cows 


(Thousands). 


Ct.)U.VlRY 

1930 

i929 

1928 

1927 

1926 

1925 

1924 

1023 

Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland 

2,049 

2,000 

3,028 

3,057 

2,907 

2,960 

2,051 

2,911 

Germany 

0,410 

9,307 

9,473 

9,393 

9,228 

9,146 

8,921 

8,334 

Belgium 

926 

012 

908 

902 

802 

856 

1 839 

821 

Prance (x) 


8,196 

8,118 

7,071 

7,701 

7,600 

i 7,431 

7,304 

Switzerland (2) 


870 

880 

870 

873 

842 

i 810 

780 

Unite^i Stales 

22,1)75 

22,44.3 

21,849 

21,828 

21,8:11 

22,188 

i 22,498 

22,265 

Canada 

5,683 

i 

3,685 

3,792 

3,804 

3,830 

3,830 

1 3,727 

3,659 


(t) Total cows; the uutnhcr of milch cows in 1925 was 7,031,000. — (2) Estimates; only in 1926 wu.s an enume- 
ration ma<lc. 


The data below give some indications for the calculation of total milk production in 
the various countries concerned. 


A verage yield of milk per milch cow. 


Great Tlritain 


and Northern Ireland 

Germany 

Belgium 

prance 

Switzerland 

United State.8 

Caufida 

i 924'25 

.... 


Imperial gallons 

- 


..... 

5^7 

488 

594 

_ 398 

640 

537 

372 




American gallons 




62 1 

586 

713 

478 

769 

f >45 

446 


Data concerning yields of milk per milch cow collected by different and often not quite 
trustworthy methods afford only limited povssibilities for comparison, especially as they 
generally refer only to Isolated years, varying with the country. As a general rule, how- 
ever, it may be admitted that there has been in recent years an increase in yields per 
cow. 

A])])reciation of the volume and development of total milk production is beginning 
to be a little clearer only in certain countries. In any case it may be said that on the 
whole the countries imjxjrtiiig butter and cheese, with a total of about 50 million milch 
coWvS, produce 22 milliards Imp. gallons (26 milliards Amer. gallons) of milk, that is, 
alx)ut half the total world production, which may be estimated — • obviously within 
very approximate limits — at 44 milliards Imp. gallons (53 milliards Amer. gallons). 
Nearly a quarter of tlie world milk production is supplied by the United States of America 
alone. 


The production op buti'er. 

According to the results of the cemsus of 1924-25 the annual production of butter in 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland was about 95,460 thousand pounds of which 83,335 
was made on farms and 12,125 in the creameries. Nearly 3 /^ of the total produc- 
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tion or 68,344 thousand pounds are furnished by I^ngland and Wales, 7,055 by Scot- 
land and 20,062 by Northern Ireland. Of the butter production, in England and Wales 
93 % was made on the farms, in Scotland 84 % and in Northern Ireland 69 %. This 
proix)rtion appears to be relatively high; it must not be forgotten, however, that farm but- 
ter reaching the consumer has largely been subjected to furtlier proce.ssing in the in- 
dustrial establishments. No jjrecise statements may be made concerning butter pro- 
duction in recent years in Great Britain. It may, howev^er, be admitted that the quan- 
tity produced yearly has not undergone much modification. 

The quantity of butter produced in Germanj’^ cannot be e.stimated exactty. The 
“ Institut fiir JandwirtscliaftlichcMarktforschimg " estimates that a considerable increase 
has taken j)lace in recent years and that a figure of 771,620 thousand ix>undvS was reached 
in 1929. The increase in the number of dairy cows certainly corroborates the kirge in- 
crease in dairy production. This increase has resulted in a considerable augmentation 
of butter production, despite the expansion of consumption of fresh milk. More exact 
data are possessed for Bavaria, which it is calculated, in 1929, produced about 110,231 
thousand pounds of butter, of which 57.5 % was farm butter and 42.5 % creamery 
butter. 

Statistical estimates place the butter production of Belgium in 1928 at 119,050 thou- 
sand pounds of which 83,776 were farm butter and 35,274 creamery butter. In Belgium 
also an increase in butter production seems probable. 

'J'he Swiss production of butter is given in the following table for a series of years. 


Pyoduction of butler in Stvitzerland, 


Ykar 

i (VJO lbs 

ilmlcx-ntunbcrs 
. (1929 100) 

Ykar 

1 

000 Ib:< 

Iini ex-numbers 
(1929 =x: I(K)) 

19^1) 

, , 84,013 

100 

1 1925 

1 

27,558 

79.6 

1928 

82,629 

04..8 1 

! 102^ 


26,676 

77,1 

X927 

28,060 

82.8 

i' 1923 


28,660 1 

82,8 

1936 

29,768 

86.0 ! 

1922 


.28,600 1 

82,8 


From 1927 to 1929 production showed an UvSeent, to which the measures taken by 
the Central T'^nion of Swiss Milk Producers and subsidies from the Confederation have 
contributed . 

The total production of butter in 1929 was comiiosed as follows : i) Table butter, 
the production of which is subsidised by the Central Union : 12,209 thousand pounds; 
2) Other cream butter : 8,074 thomsand pounds; 3) Chee.se factory butter ; 14,330 thou- 
sand jxiunds. 

France and Canada, whjch in previous years have been imjK>rtant butter exporting 
countries — France, indeed, having exported even in 1930 a quantity nearly equallmg 
that imported — have already been dealt witli in the articles on butter production in 
the .principal exporting countries (see Bulletins No. 12, 1930 and No. 2, 1931). No 
exact data of butter production for consecutive years are possessed for France ; pro- 
duction in this country in 1926 was 367,291 thousands pounds. The quantity of 
milk converted into butter has from year to year shown fluctuations, which, however, 
have not been very wide. 

Butter production in Canada, according to the final ofi&cial statistics for 1929, 
was 258,810 thousand pounds. According to the preliminary reports, the production of 
creamery butter, which, in 1929 represented about of the total production, increased 
in 1930. Production has apparently continued its upward trend during the first few 
montlis of the present year. 



Tlie following table gives some indication of the imjx>rtance of hoihe production in 
supplying home requirements in the principal importing countries. 

Production of butter expressed as a percentage of apparent consumption. 


(Ireat Britain and Northern Ireland (1927-29) 13 % 

Germany (1927-29) 72 

Belgium (1929-30) 90 

Switzerland (1927-29) 64 

France (1930) 100 

Canada (1929-30) . . . , 88 


The United Kingdom is seen to be most in need of imported supplies. France, 
on the contrary, in 1930 could have almost completely covered home requirements. 
In the first quarter of 3 931 net imports of butter increased, while until 1929 there was an 
excess of exports. Canada has considerably reduced its butter imports during the first 
quarter of 1931. There is reason to believe that Canada will again be in a position to 
satisfy a large proportion of home needs with home-i)roduced butter. 

The PRt duction of cheese. 

There are considerable difficulties in evStablivShing the quantities of cheese produced 
in the various countries, all the more so since there are uncertainties as to specification 
in the statistics, when these exist. For Great Britain and Northern Ireland there are no 
precise statistical data. The most recent official estimate of cheese production relates 
to the 192^-25 season and indicates for Great Britain 96,544,000 lb., for England and 
Wales 74,592,000 lb. and for vScotland ^1,952,0001!). The production of Northern Ireland 
is very small. In England and Wales 75.4 % of the out])ut originates on farms and 
24.6 % in creameries and factories, in Scotland 74.5 % and 25.5 % respectively. It 
may, .then, be said that in Great Britain three-quarters of the cheese production is of 
farm origin. Of the cheevSe produced by creameries and factories in Great Britain in 
1924 about 90 % was hard and the rest soft. Of the hard-])ressed types the most im- 
portant are Cheddar, Chesliire, Eancashire and Dunlop ; of the lightly pressed Caer- 
philly, Stilton and Wensleydale must be mentioned ; of tlie soft types Cambridge and 
York. Cheese production has undoubtedly progressed in the post-war period. The 
relative figures are, however, not very reliable and for recent years official data are com- 
pletely lacking. 

As regards cheese production in Germany there are available only approximate 
estimates, presenting amongst themselves considerable divergences. A quite recent 
estimate of the Institut fiir landwirtschaftliche Marktforschung seems very careful and 
indicates an annual production of 297,7 million lb. cream cheeses and 143,300,000 lb. 
skim cheeses. Total output, therefore, is 441 million lb. if cottage cheese, which is not, 
however, of negligible importance, is excluded. The producing regions of Southern 
Germany are particularly important. Bavaria produced in 1929 26,676,000 lb. of hard 
cheeses and 107,586,000 lb. of soft. The centre of production in Southern Germany is 
the Allgau, where hard cheese, known under the name of Emmenthal, is produced. In 
the producing centre of vsoutheni Germany devoted to the manufacture of soft cheese 
Liniburger is the predominant tyi)e. Considerable quantities of Tilsiter cheese come 
from Bast Prussia, particularly from the two great plains of the Vistula and the Memel, 
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and finally from the producing centre of Central Germany (Harzer). Manufacture, 
which is generally carried on in vsmall factories, shows an undoubted increase. 

Little is known of the production of Belgium. According to 1928 statistics it is 
1 1,023,000 lb. The tyj^es produced are in large part analogous to those of the neighbour- 
ing cheese centres in the Netherlands. 

France, which has generally a large export, only very little below its import, has al- 
ready been dealt within the Montlily Crop Report for December 1930 in connection with 
the cheese production of the principal Fmropean exporting countries. The total pro- 
duction of cheese in France, which, according to 1926* data was 385,369,000 lb., would 
seem to have gro^vn still further, as each year more milk is used for cheese manufacture. 
On the occasion of the 1926 estimate there was taken into account, besides cliecvse made 
from cows’ milk, 20 to 22 million lb. of cheese made from ewes’ milk (Roquefort) and 
22 million lb. made from goats* milk. 

In the United States the annual statistics of dairy j^roducts were considerably en- 
larged in scope in 1929, so that in that country the volume of chee.se production can 
now be fixed in a satisfactory fa.shion, according to the final results of the official statis- 
tics of 1929, excluding “ cottage, pot and bakers’ ” and relatively very small amounts 
produced on farms, at 483,933,000 lb. Of this amount no less than 370,314,000 lb. is 
“ American whole milk checvse ’ , 34,405,000 lb. cream and Neufchatel, 31,763,000 lb. 
brick and Munster, and. 19, 406,000 lb. Swiss t5q>es. These types are the niost im|X)rtant ; 
in addition 8,568,000 lb. of Limburger and 5.948,000 lb. of Italian types were produced, 
the remaiuder being on other types. Of this total quantity almo.st two-thircls (63 %) 
were manufactured in Wi.sconsin. The neighbouring states of Minnesota, Michigan, 
Illinois and Indiana, as well as California, Oregon, and Idaho in the far west, atid, be- 
fore all tlie.se, the state of New York, have also a certain importance. As regards the 
development of cheese production in the United States in the years previous to 1929 the 
statistics do not give a very clear idea ; it is certain, however, that during the last 
decade annual production has greatly increa.sed. According to preliminary figiures, 
]>roduction in 1930 exceeded that of i929by only 0.1 %. For the first (quarter of 1931 
there was a decrea.se in output as compared with the corresponding period of 1930. 

Among.st the above-mentioned importing countries the United States have the great, 
est production. If the enormous quantity of condensed and evaporated milk 
(2,226,648,000 lb. in 1929) as well as the quantity of butter (2,177,027,000 lb. in 1929) 
jiroduced, are taken into account some idea may be obtained of the place occupied 
by the United States in the milk transforming indu.stry. 

The relation betw^een production and consumption in the principal importing coun- 
tries, as indicated by the following percentages for recent years, has only an approximate 
value ; for the United States only has a more exact calculation been possible. 


Production in relation to apparent consumption of cheese. 


Great Britain and Northeni Ireland (1927-29) .... 24 

Germany (1927-29) 75 

Belgium (1929-30) 20 

France (1930) 94 

United States (1929-30) 88 


Belgium and Great Britain and Northern Ireland, it will be .seen, have especial need 
of imported supplies ; the latter is more self-sufficient in chee.se than in butter. For 
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PYance the percentage has been calculated for 1930 only, since, in comparison with tlie 
preceding year, it has changed as a consequence of the marked increase in imports 
of cheese. 

E. P. 

Condition of livestock and derivatives. 

Belgium : Livestock is being pastured, thas diminisliing feeding costs. The animals 
are in good condition, but from the economic point of view, the situation has deteriorated 
due to the low sale prices of dair}^ products, cattle for slaughter and pigs. Horse rear- 
ing luis recovered a little. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland : In England and Wales pastures in May were 
usually stocked up to their capacity. In Scotland stocks are generally on grass and ample 
supplies of concentrated feeding-stuHs are available. In Northern Ireland, too, purchased 
feeding-stuffs are plentiful and there are ample supplies of home-grown feeding-stuffs 
except oats, which are short in some districts. Milk yields are showing seasonal increase 
in England and Wales and in Northern Ireland and have generally been well maintained 
ill Scotland, save in one district in the south, where serious losses have occurred from 
convulsions associated with lactation. In Northern Ireland the general condition of 
dairy stock is good and there are few reports of ill-health. • 

Netherlands : In the majority of provinces milk production in May equalled the 
average for the month ; in some it was lower and in others really good. 

Switzerland ; According to the preliminary results of the enquiry made by the 
Swiss Union of Peasants, covering at present 658 societies, the quantity of milk deliv- 
ered in April 1931 is 16.2 % below that recorded in April 1930. The decreavse is 16.4 % 
for German Switzerland and 15.4 % for RomaUvSch Switzerland. If deliveries in 1913 
are valued at 100 the figureforlavSt April would be 97. The figure for April 1931 con- 
sequently shows a reduction of 3 % compared with that of Aj)ril 1913. 

Canada : Production of honey in 1930 is estimated at 31,170,000 lbs. against 
28,262,000 ill 1929 and the average of 20,847,000 for the three years 1926-1928 ; percent- 
ages 1 10.3 and 149.5. 

United States : On May 27 ranges in northern momitain areas were deteriorating 
in many places and livestock were shrinking vrith locally heavy losses of lambs. Except 
in the Pacific Northw^est, livestock were in good to excellent condition in the West witli 
improvement noted in some areas where shrinkages had occurred. 

Milk production per cow in the herds operated by 20.000 crop correspondents aver- 
aged 15.84 lb. per cow on about May i compared with 15.92 on the same date last year. 
Except for a slight decrease in the proportion of the cows being faiilked in the Northwest , 
jiroductioii per cow in the herds is rather unifonnly close to the production at this time 
last year. As the number of milk cows on the farms has been increased, the total milk 
production is probably about 2 % above production at this time last year 

Italian Aegean Islands : The census data obtained through the payment of taxes 
on pasturages and farms for 1930 are as follows : Goats 63,739 ; sheep 63.523 ; pigs 2,968 ; ’ 
horses 9.683 ; cattle 6,853. 

French West Africa : During the first quarter of 1931, the livestock situation in 
general was fairly satisfactory, despite the continued drought and damage by locusts on 
the pastures of the NSudan. Cattle disease is diminishing but in French Guinea centres 
ot carbimcle infection were fairly numerous and in the French Sudan, a recurrence of 
peripneumonia was reported in some districts. 

Algeria : The condition of livestock is excellent from the point of view of both health 
and maintenance, Pig raising is extending. Shearing of sheep has begun. 
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French Morocco : Stock are in excellent condition, thanks to the abmidance of pas- 
ture and fodder and to good watering. * 

Union of South Africa : With the exception of certain areas of the West Coast of 
Cape Province where the drought of last summer had not been broken, winter prospects 
were considered at the end of April to be most favourable. Veld was generally improv- 
ed by the late rains, though in certain districts of the Orange Free State it was not as 
good as it should have been, owing to the drought during Februarj^ and Marcli. The lat- 
er rains should, however, in these districts^ as generally, have ensured a plentiful supply 
of green feed during the winter and unusually heavy supplies of hay and silage are also 
e 3 q;)ected to be available. Generally speaking, stock were in good condition, though 
outbreaks of East Coast fever were reported in certain districts of Cape Province, Natal 
and Transvaal, while in Natal a number of deaths from horse-sickncvss have occurred 
and in Transvaal precautions have had to be taken in the north-east to prevent the 
spread of foot-and- mouth disease from across the Eimpopo River. Winter lambing is 
expected to be a success. 

The dairy industry in the Netherlands. 

Butter production in 1930 did not increase at the same rate as in preceding years, 
owing probably to the less unfavourable market conditions for cliecwse and the various 
kinds of condensed and dried milk than for butter. 

As no exact figures for the production of condensed or dried milk are available, 
figures for export are publislied in the following table ; thcvSe show the trend of produc- 
tion as well, especiall}^ as the home consumption of these products is very low. P'or com- 
parivson with the quantities of butter and cheese produced the quantities of these products 
exported are also given. All the latter figures represent gross weight (in crates and 
tins). All exported butter and cheese is under State control. 


T 

1930 

1929 

1928 

1927 

1926 

1925 

DBSCRimOK 

Production : [’ 



thousand pounds 



Butter under State control 

Butter mfuiufuctured under si)CciiU control in ■ 

178.854 

176,886 

171,990 

170,638 

30.5,189 

146,829 

the margarine factories 

873 

899 

689 

895 

1,070 

1,140 

Butter not controlled (not exportable) .... 

13,109 

13,;J89 

15,34<J 

281,355 

16,10.5 

17,401 

17,381 

Cheese under State control 

293,843 

288,790 

262,882 

265,011 

230,913 

Clieese not controlled (not exportable) .... 

Export : 

8.051 

8,404 

10,002 

14,789 

16,002 

18,772 

Butter 

92,394 

■ 104,325 

10.3.488 

106,716 

i 100,430 ' 

87,070 

Cheese 

206,739 

1 213,237 

203,002 

214,568 

185,709 

176,713 

Sweetened condensed whole milk 

78, .365 

1 72,929 

02,953 

6.3,645 

58,418 ; 

60,281 

t » skim milk 

275,980 

; 269,818 

266,815 

243,398 

221,520 i 

187,161 

Unsweetened evaporated whole milk 

38,742 

! 235,098 

24,172 ' 

17,679 ! 

13,036 i 

31,028 

Whole milk powder . 

18,492 

^ 22,714 1 

25,280 

23,664 ! 

19.182 ^ 

19,180 

Skim milk powder 

13,644 1 

[ 11,632 1 
' 30,812 ! 

8,281 ' 

6,903 1 

7;3()2 : 

5,269 

Sterilised milk, cream, etc 

6,660 i 

10,760 ! 

i 

9,376 1 

7,734 i 

13,175 


The export data show a sharp decrease in the export of butter while that of cheese, 
though a little smaller than last year has remained witliin the limits of the fluctuations 
of recent years. On the otlier hand, it is very interesting to note, the internal consump- 
tion of butter increased considerably in 1930, due to the fall in prices, which has diminish- 
ed the margin between those of butter and those of margarine. The second table, in 
which are compared the consumption of butter and of margarine in recent years and the 
average retail prices in Amsterdam, illustrates this. Consumption has been calculated 
taking account of the small import as well as of packing, which is estimated in external 
trade at 9 % of the gross weight. 
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1930 

1929 

1928 1 

1927 I 

1926 

1925 

Ttdal consumption (1000 lbs.); 

! 


1 

i 



Butter 

. . . ! 112,216 

100,311 

98,547 : 

95,240 i 

94,799 

91,051 

MatRarine 

. . . ! 154.545 

158,292 

142,640 1 

136,026 1 

121,696 

120,878 

Consumption per head (lb.); 

Butter 

. . . 1 14, S 

18,0 

12,8 ; 

! 

12,6 

12,8 

12,3 

Maruiirim- 

. . . ! 19,6 1 

20,3 

1 

17,9 

16,3 

10,3 

Retail prices (Dtitch, cents, per lb.) ; 

Butter 

: i 

. . . 94 1 

1 

112 

112 , 

108 i 

106 

120 

Margarine 

. . . : 54. 1 

54 1 

1 54 . 

54 ; 

54 

54 


Livestock in Latvia. 

There are given below the numbers of livestock in Latvia in 1930 compared with 
those for the preceding ten years: 


Year 

Horses 

Cattle 

Sheep 

rigs 

1930 

• • • • 359.000 

1,026,300 

872,900 

522,700 

1929 

• • • • 356.344 

978.399 

905,498 

382,196 

1928 

.... 365,200 

960,600 

1,090,400 

535 .»oo 

1927 

.... 369,300 

966,600 

1,127,500 

534/^00 

1926 

.... 365,000 

955 »ooo 

1,152,000 

521,000 

1925 

.... 351,900 

915,800 

1,181,600 

497,100 

1924 

.... 340,200 

905,000 

1,235,000 

458,000 

1923 

.... 341,200 

910,900 

1,488,200 

487,300 

1922 

.... 303,000 

810,500 

1,161,500 

402,000 

1921 

.... 282,500 

799,500 

1,132,000 

482,000 

1920 

.... 261,000 

768,000 

978,000 

481,000 


The rapid increase in the number of horses, which in 1927 had reached its maximum 
with an increavse of 41.5 % compared with 1920, shoWvS a vSlight recovery after a fluctua- 
tion in 1928 and a more accentuated one in 1929. 

Cattle breeding has continued its iminterrupted upward trend and the number 
in 1930 exceeds that of ten years ago by 33.6 %. The number of sheep, which reached 
its maximum in 1923, has diminivShed constantly and in 1930 represented only 58.7 % 
of the latter figure ; it is also 10 % below the number in 1920. 

With reference to pigs, the large and abnipt decline in 1929 due to a large fall in 
pork prices has been followed by a vigorous recovery in 1930 the number in that year 
exceeding the figure for 1920 by 8.7%. 

Livestock in Argentina. 

In the folio whig table are given detailed figures of the different kinds of livestock 
in Argentina at the date of the last census of i July 1930, according to sex, age and 
breed. 
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i 

Classification | 

Purebreed 

Crossbreed | 

Totals 

Horses : j 

(Number of head) 


Mares over 2 years of age 1 

17,362 

3,352,538 

3,869,900 

Fillies over i year of age i 

3,261 

616,173 

618,433 

Fillies under 1 year of age i 

2,258 

2,767 

386,765 

889,023 

Colts under i year of age ■ 

442,107 

444,874 

646.630 

Colts over i year of age 

793 

645.837 

Stallions for sale ! 

1,690 

42,724 

44,414 

Stallions for stock breeding ' . . 

3,030 

132,440 

135,479 

Saddle horses 

— 

1,829,606 

1,829,606 

Heavy draught horses 

— 

1,130,076 

1,130,076 

JUight draught horses 

— 

1,202,087 

1,202,087 

ITnclassifled 


— 

47,68i» 

Totals . . . 

Cattle : 

31,170 

9,779,352 

9,858.111 

Cows over 2 years of age ; in calf 

69,900 

9,936,498 

10, 006,. 398 

Dairy cows 

12.292 

3,726,196 

3,738,188 

Heifers, from 1 to 2 years of age 

Sucking calfs (female) under t year of age 

19,441 

3,812,504 

3.831,945 

20,625 

3,621,038 

3,641,663 

Sucking calfs (male) under t year of age 

16,562 

3,301,613 

3,408.175 

Bullocks from i to 2 years of age 


2,761 ,.595 

2,761.595 

Heifers over 2 years of age 

— 

3,1.54,941 

3,154,941 

Young bulls, from i to 2 years of age 

12,886 

529,713 

542,699 

. Bulls over 2 years of age 

26,333 

64.1.026 

1 669,350 

(.)xen 

. — 

447,192 

447,192 

Unclassified 

*— 

— 

1 9,600 

Totals . . . 

Sheep : 

177,939 

32,024,316 

1 32,211,835 

Ewes 

141,210 

28.035,102 ' 

28,176,312 

Eanihs (male) under i vear of age 

: 25, .573 

1 4,173,531 

! 4,199,104 

I^imbs (female) uuder i vear of age 

27,855 ! 

1 6,513,449 ! 

i 6,641,304 

Sheep, castrated 

— 

' 4.451,681 i 

4,451, .58.1 
i 1,038,930 

Rams (breeding) 

20,942 

i 1,017,988 1 

Unclassified 

■ 

1 — 

5,990 

Totals . . . 

Pigs : 

i 215,580 

44,191,651 ; 

44,413,221 

Sows, breeding 

; 7,412 ; 

i 780,107 i 

787,519 

Sucking pigs (female) 

7,544 

i 838.363 

845,907 

Sucking pigs (nude) 

7,667 

911,848 

919,515 

Ail castrated pigs 

61 

! 1,065,856 

1.06.5,917 

Boars, breeding 

3,444 

1 142,576 

146.020 

Unclassified 

— ■ 

i ” 

3,860 

Totals . . . 

26,128 

3,738.750 

3,768,788 


The predominant cattle strain is the Shorthorn of which, there are 18,109,465 
head ; this strain is followed, in order of importance, by the Hereford, Polled Angus, 
Dutch, Nonnan and others. 

In the case of slieep the largest proportion is of the lyincoln strain, which alone is 
represented by 14,504,005 head; followed by the Argentina merino with 13,191,306 
head, the Romney Marsh with 7,556,531 head, the Corriedale with 3,397,469 head and 
others of minor importance. 

The most diffused pig strain is the Duroc Jersey, while for horses there are 
numerous breeds, the most important of which is the Percheron. 
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TWXLVB IMWrSSB 



.\pun. 



Nma M0NTB8 (August i-April 30) 

(August I'July sz) 

COUNTRIES 

I| Exports 

IMPORTS 


Exports | 

Imports 

Exports 

imports 


|i 1931 ! 

1930 

1931 1 

1930 

1930-31 1 19*9-30 j 1930-31 1 19*9-30 j 

1929.30 

1929-30 

' 

, Exporting Countries : 



Wheat 

— Thousand centals (i cental = 100 

lbs). 



Bulgaria 

i 434; 

0 

Oi 

^-1 


1,569 

31: 

0 

9301 

66 

980 

Hungary 

1 66 

666 

0! 

0 


4,674l 

8,186! 

0 

0 

9,943 

0 

l^ithuania 

! 66 

4 

0| 



6S1| 

20 

4 

2 

56 

2 

Rumania 



^1 

... 1! 

I) 

6,270!(i) 

137,(1) 

4(1) 

40| 

1,279 

40 

TT. S, S. R 




- 1(a) 

60,076i{2) 

2.7641 


— 1 

5,782 


Yugoslavia 

71 

439 

01 

0 


2,833! 

12,238 

0 

2! 

13,298 

2 

Carada 

2.809 

2.067 

4; 



99,761! 

62,067 

53 

67l| 

93,461 

602 

United States . . . 

2.127 

1,832 

1,067 

483^ 


29,9901 

42,014; 

9,182 

5, SOT 

67,274 

7,886 

Argentina 

11.202 

6,228 

— 



45.0431 

74,106! 

— 

— 

86.889 

— 

Chile 





7) 

428 (2) 

9! (2) 

0 (2) 

a 

481 

0 



4 

4 

■745' 

... 

187 


l,892i 

249 i 

5,049 

8,49| 

2,768 

8,031 

Turkey 




... (a) 

1811(2) 

71(8) 

7(2) 


24 

414 

Algeria 

141 

220 

60 

0; 


5,8161 

2,535 

540 


3,206 

546 

Tunis 

55 

12;i 

126 

18, 


l,S66i 

2.6161 

41^ 

9^ 

3,362 

99 

Australia 



• • * 1 


a) 

42,416(2) 

16,568(aJ 

0(2) 

0 

24.460 

0 

Importing Countries: 






1 



1 



Germany 

i 0 

11 

1,0081 

2,454 


265 

2,277J 

12,346 

26,998. 

2,203 

31,726 

Austria 

I 0 

4 

470: 

m 


84! 

85: 

8,480 

4,126! 

68 

6,455 

Belgium 

1 165 

44 

2,9481 

1,962 


897 


20,918 

19,006 


26,794 

Denmark 

2 

9 

8791 

258 


22 

126i 

3,012 

2,258, 

128 

2,903 

Spain 




... (a) 

4(2) 

11(2) 

0(a) 

2.14§ 

11 

2.162 

Estonia 

0 

0 

m 

46 


0: 

0| 

282 

425! 

0 

640 

Irish Free State . . 



1 

... (a) 

18(2) 

0j(2) 

4.782 (2) 

3,880, 

0 

6,547 

Prance 

0 

3.53 

4.605i 

1,182 


968 

2,714: 

28.416, 

17.08li 

8.907 

10,064 

Or. Brit, and N. Ir. 

49 

104 

9,164 

6,460, 


562 

1,270' 

93,490i 

85.914 

1,482 

114,048 

Greece 

0 

0 

1,318 

763 


0 

0 

9,980 1 

9,423: 

0 

12,339 

Italy 

(1 

0 

4,661 

3,860: 


22 

4! 

36,628 

13,806! 

4 

27,160 

I.atvia 



... 

... (a) 

O2) 

0i(a) 

816 (2) 

1,005; 

0 

1,523 

Norway 

— 

— 

238 

240 


— 


2,403 

1,739, 


. 2,216 

Netherlands .... 

16 

0 

1,695 

72.5! 


637 

185! 

13,433 

10,948 


14,936 

Poland 

172 

11 

4 

9 


1,501. 

214! 

44 

236; 

280| 

331 

Portugal 


— 

35 

1,066 


— i 

— 1 

207 

2,265 

1 

8,732 

Sweden 

2 

87 

187 

198 


31 1 

963; 

2,414 

4,016: 

1,003’ 

4,082 

Switzerland .... 

0 ! 

0 

688 

741; 


2i 

0; 

8,644 

7,1(13 

0 

9,590 

Czechoslovakia . . . 1 

0 

0 

800 

315 


4l 

71 1 

4,986 

2,690 

108 

3,602 

Japan 

— - ! 


2,008 

1,206 


— j 

— 1 

10,406 

8,1H9 


10.022 

Syria and I^ebanon . 1 

1 



... 11(a) 

106 (2) 

2(a) 

38 (a) 

139 

26 

146 

Egypt 

1— — i 



... 

a) 

2(a) 

11(a) 

763 (2) 

2 

18 

24 

Union of South Africa 



... j 

... H3) 

0(3) 

0(3) 

1,127 (3) 

1,316 

0 

1.680 

New Zealand . h . 

• • • i 


1 

... ( 

a) 

0,(2) 

180 (a) 

93(2) 

126 

130 

170 

Tatali . . . 

17,386 

iiiss 

sum 



3nAsz 


2rS,W6 

236,334 

3IY,TS5 

316381 

Exporting Countries: 



Rye. - 

- Thousand centals (1 cental 

xoo lbs). 



Germany 

2 

419 

37 

3091 


1,213! 

8,550 

558 

1.777, 

10,520 

1,922 

Bulgaria 

201 

0 

0 

0 


1,162! 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

Hungary 

90 

196 

0 

0! 


1,4931 

2,244 

0 

0 

2,919 

0 

Poland 

423 

882 

0 

41 


.5,487; 

5,695 

0 

18 

7,293 

20 

Rumania 




... i(i) 

602, (i) 

340 (I) 

0(1) 

0 

377 

0 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

7 

’*‘49 

2 

11 


470.' 

1,016 

117 

164| 

1,326 

254 

U. S. S. R 


. . . 

— 

— k 

a) 

11.023;(2) 

1,268 

— 

- 

4,991 


Yugoslavia 

0 

0 

0 



0 

81 

4 

0 

88 

0 

Canada 

0 

7 

0 



666 

123 

0 

150, 

194 

150 

United States . . . 

0 

24 


! 


73 

1,362 


_ 

1,378 


Argentina 

119 

2 

>_ 

— . j 


446 

732 

— 

— 

767 


Turkey 

i 



... (a) 

282(2) 

82(a) 

0(2) 

81 

168 

81 

Algerhx 

t>l 

0 

0 

0 


35 

81 

0 

4 

85 

. 4 

Importing Countries: 












Austria 

0 ! 

0 

309 

225 


9 

0 

1,560 

1,779 

2 

2,857 

Belgium 

11 ! 

0 

437 

40 


77 

4 

2,887 

703 

7 

983 

Denmark 

0| 

0 

676 

498 


0 

2 

5, <88 

4,608 

2 

6,161 

Estonia 

0 

0 

31 

163 


0 

0 

117 

1,328 

0 

1,663 

Finland ...... 

0 

0 

46 

172 


0 

0 

1,2 6 

2,639 

4 

8,314 

France ...... 

0 

0 

162 

4 


0 

2 

1,046 

152 

7 

181 

Italy . 

0 

0 

77 

53 


0 

0 

476 

179, 

0 

324 

l^tvia 




... (a) 

0(2) 

4(2) 

198 (2) 

1 , 640 ; 

7 

8,191 

ijthuania 

4 

* 11 

0 

0 


160 

22 

0 

24l 

66 

24 

Norway 

0 

0 

119 

870 


0 

0 

2,438 

2.848; 

0 

8,606 

Netherlands .... 

163 

7 

480 

251 


464 

73 

4,991 

2,056, 

90 

2,006 

Sweden 

2i 

0 

24 

174 


2 

11 

456 

im. 

11 

24140 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

16 

20 


0 

0 

148 

18T 

0 

164 

Totals . . 

1,631 1 

i,s»r 

x;64 

2^12 


2SkS4S 

21,661 

21,464 

2l,21l| 

SMM 

MW 


(i) ( 2 ) ( 3 ) See notes page 359 . 



— ■353 — 


S 



Aprh, 


!| 

Km: MONTHS (August i-Aprii 30 ) |j 

Twblvb months 
(August i-july 31 ) 

C0XINTRIIC8 

1 Bacpoxxo 

lUPOKIS 


BXKUtTS 

lUPOXTS II 

BZPOXIS IMPOHXS 


X93I 

1930 i 

*931 1 

1930 

1930 > 3 X 1 1929-30 ; 1930-31 - 1929-30 jjf 

19 * 9-30 19 * 9-30 

Exporting CountrUai 


Wheat flour. — 

Thousand centals (i cental = 

100 lbs) 


Germany 

4 

57i 

111 

3a 


, 121 ! 

1,028 

I59i 

6551 

l,226i 710 

Belgium 

13 

20 i 

31 ! 

7 


189 

228 

207! 

542 

251 j 664 

Bulgaria 

81 

Oj 

0 ! 

0 


123 

7' 

0 

0 : 

7' 0 

Spain 



... i 


( 2 ) 

44(2) 

55 ( 2 ) 

OU) 

0 

66 l 0 

Prance 

7Bfl 

434 ' 

511 

51 


4,905 

2,231 

4741 

260 

8,796 ; 892 

Hungary 

190 

298 

0 : 

0 


8.338i 

4,612; 

o' 

0 . 

5,664 ! 0 

Italy 

7fl 

51 i 

22 , 

15 


»52| 

1,265: 

143; 

53 

1,400 93 

I^atvia 





( 2 ) 

66 ( 2 ) 

20 ( 2 ) 

2;(3) 

2 

42 ; 2 

Poland 

46 

35 

4 

4 


547 

1 U>: 

20 ' 

29 1 

154 35 

Rumania 





'{X) 

251 (i) 

104 ( 1 ) 

o:(x) 

0 

3171 0 

Yugoslavia 

4 

13; 

O'i 

0 


84 

273 

2 ; 

0 , 

320: 2 

Canada ...... 

030 

884: 

2 i. 

7 


10,293 

9,698: 

37 j 

11.5 

13,285! 148 

United States . . . 

1,400 

1,834 

0 : 

0 


18,034 

19,520 

2 : 

2 

25,2341 2 

Argentina 

163 

185 

— ! 

— 


1,442 

2,053 

— 

— j 

2,604 

Chile 



1 

... 

'( 2 ) 

93(2) 

1.39(2) 

0 '( 2 ) 

13 

203 18 

India 

88 

88 

0 ! 

0 


774 

853 

2 ' 

2 ' 

1,113 2 

Turkey 


... 



( 2 ) 

29(2) 

2 ( 2 ) 

91(2) 

73 : 

7 76 

Japan 

558 

2291 

131 

51 


2,780 

1,766: 

188 i 

2841 

2,304 379 

Algeria 

11 

18! 


4 


234 

98 

37 i 

46 

134 57 


13 


0 i 

0 


>96 

110 

9 

2 

159 4 

Australia 




... 

( 2 ) 

6,646 ( 2 ) 

6,016 ( 2 ) 

o:( 2 ) 

0 

9,166 0 

Importing Countries: 







i 



Austria 

0 

o' 

249 ! 

245 


4 

2 l 

l,889i 

, 2,370 

4i 3,772 

nmtnark ..... 

2 

2 | 

123| 

106 


18 

24 

1,2.521 

1,06.5' 

31 i 1,440 

Estonia 

0 

0 

21 

11 


0 

0 

77, 

93 

0 ; 123 

Irish Free State . . 



... I 

... 

( 2 ) 

29(2) 

871(2) 

2,441 ( 2 ) 

2,414' 

64 i 3,622 

Finland 


1 

101 ; 

159 




1,653 

I. 86 r 

— 1 2.487 

Gr. Britain and N. Ir. 

344 

366' 

1,0961 

1,049 


3.450' 

3,523 

9.550 

9,319 

4,7271 12,487 

Greece .■ 

— 

— ! 


44 ! 


— , 

— 

139 

421 

— i 494 

Norway 

0 

0 : 

75 ! 

119' 


2 

2 i 

913 

1,034 

2i 1,376 

Netherlands .... 

11 

1 : 1 : 

192| 

243 


95 

165 

2,712 

1,803 

2031 2,700 

Portugal 


— 

22 

20 


— 

— 

150 

1061 

— ! 162 

Sweden 

0 

7 

4 ! 

29 


0 

77 

62 

291' 

90 ! 379 

Cwchosluvfikia . . . 

0 

0 

71 

289 


IJ 


2,394 

2,652 

13 3,333 

Ceylon 

— 

— 

33i 

37 


— 

— 1 

340; 

333! 

— 430 

Java and Madura . . 

— 

! 

... ' 



_ 

- !( 2 ) 

658 ( 2 ) 

705; 

1,142 

IndO'China 

— 






— 

- i( 2 ) 

815 ( 2 ) 

351 ! 

— 549 

Syria and l«ebanon . | 




* 

... 1 

(2) 

9(2) 

01 ( 2 ) 

108 ( 2 ) 

309 

0 425 

Egypt 1 




... 1 

U) 

0 ( 2 ) 

4!(2) 

2,868 ( 2 ) 

3,7^ 

4j 4,729 

tJniun of South Africa 



... 1 


(3) 

9,(.^) 

U»i(3) 

220 ( 3 ) 

383; 

31 1 483 

New Zealand .... 





( 2 ) 

2 ( 2 ) 

21 ( 2 ) 

139 12) 

120 : 

4i 181 

Totals . . . 

■ 4 , 447 

4, 3491 

i654 

i523 


54,721 

54,0361 

98,661 

31,491 

T9.694; 49,849 

Exporting C'juntries: 


Barley. — 

Thousand centals 

I cental 

= 100 lbs). 


Bulgaria 

146 

18, 

0 ! 

0 


1,477 

287; 

0 ; 

0 ,i 

309 0 

Spain 


1 




130 ( 2 ) 

110 ( 2 ) 

0 ( 2 ) 

0 : 

1(53 0 

Hungarjr 

7 

68 ; 

2 i 

0 


561 

2,156. 

2 

0 ! 

2,363 0 

Lithuania 

0 

31! 

Oi 

0 


13: 

108; 

O' 

O' 

143 0 

Poland 

iia 

580: 

Oi 

0 , 


2.760 


0 

2 i 

5.794 2 

Rumania 




... 1 

(I) 

2 iijm (i) 

2.8,235 (l) 

0 ( 1 ) 

5: 

31,365 0 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

”04 

60! 

0 ; 

0 


2,9i4! 

2,405 i 

4i 

15: i 

2,618 15 

U. 8 . S. R 



— 

— . 

( 2 ) 

22,966 ( 2 ) 

9,187j 

— i 


12,291 — 

Yugoslavia 

7 

7‘ 

0 ; 

4 


18i 

243 1 

130: 

159', 

282 159 

Canada 

362 

4 9! 

0 

0 


1,976 

1,206 

0 

7ii 

1,260 9 

United States . . . 

346 

300 : 

— 1 



3,960 1 

7,/40: 

— ; 

— i| 

8,774 

Argentina 

1,008 

313 1 

— 



4,257: 

2,143 

— 

— 1 ! 

2,676 

Chile 


... ! 

1 


[ 2 ) 

370 ( 2 ) 

40e;(2) 

0 ( 2 ) 

0 :' 

897 0 

India 

0 

0 ! 

0 | 

2 


4: 

4| 

0 

llli 

26 11 

Syria and I«ebanon . 


... ! 

... 1 


[ 2 ) 

498(2) 

342 '( 2 ) 

4(2) 

20 : 

503 20 

l^rkcy 



I 


I2) 

289(a) 

42(a) 

0 ( 2 ) 

7 

61 7 

Algeria 

" * 97 

Blj 

68 | 

0 


1,378. 

2,013 

225, 

126 

2,202 ISO 

ggypt 


1 

. .. 1 


( 2 ) 

2 ( 2 ) 

621(2) 

64;(2) 

31| 

64 40 

Tunis 

2 

117! 

84| 

7 


1681 

2,485, 

360: 

3li 

2,652 ! 53 

Australia 


... j 

. . . 1 

... 1 

[ 2 ) 

1,188 ( 2 ) 

229 ( 2 ) 

01 ( 2 ) 


324; 0 

Importing Countries: 


■ ! 

j 

I 






i 

Germany ..... 

0 

256! 

1,554 

8,212 


62 

681 

12,87f)l 

44, 826- 

1,089! 49,785 

Austria ...... 

0 

0 

168 

121 


0 

9 

1,552! 

1,286: 

9; 1,653 

Belgium ...... 

194 

40 

1,168 

694 


686 

115 

8,675i 

6,504: 

176i 7,867 

Denmark ..... 

66 

" 20 

774 

983 


1,177 

1,188 

11,526; 

2,344| 

1,232! 4,466 

Estonia ...... 

— 


0 

15 



— 

is! 

06, 

— 68 

Irish Free State . . 

. . . 




[ 3 ) 

20 (a) 

24 (3) 

267(2) 

7i 

26 333 

Erance ...... 

7 

35 

928 

44 


22 ; 

227 

5,820 

1,301: 

348 1,487 

(^r. Britain and N. Ir. 

2 

0 

983 

1,243 


57 ! 

31 

15,600 

11,782 

, 33 14,464 

Greece ....... 

— ■ 

— 

0 

33 


i 

— 

75 

384j 

— 401 

...... . 

0 

0 

60 

46 



9 

644 

247 

0 368 

I.atirla ....... 




... 

a) 

0 '( 2 ) 

0 ( 2 ) 


95 

0 123 

Norway 

0 

0 

11 

95 



0 

767 

463 

Oj 762 

Netherlands .... 

106 

85 

1,074 

935j 


616 

466 

11,662 

5,889 

487 j 7,934 

Swttserland. . * , . 

0 

0 

179 

m{ 


0 

0 

2,280 

1,548 

0 1,918 

TMsti • • • 


tm 

1,955 

W 


71,191 

99,964 


n,6i^ 

njss 9i,iM 


(i) fay XsVBos siB. 




COUNTKIISS 


April 


Nine koitobs (August i*April 30) 


Twelve koniss 
(August I'July 3)) 


BXPOKT8 Imports Sxporm Imports Exports Imports 

1931 1930 j X931 j 1930 1930-31 j 1929-30 1930-31 j 1929-30 j 1929-30 1929-30 


Exporting Couniriet: OatS. — Thousand centals (i cental = 100 lbs). 

<iermany 2, 1,0161 189 2ft 2161 11,755 566! 5S2 15,245 620 

Irish Free State I ... ... i(2) 227 '(2) 527 (2) 201 (2) 40! 661 115 

Hungary 0| 42! 33 O' ISl 644 681 0l 728 0 

Wlliuania 2j 6I! 0 0 82: 184 0 ! 0 179 0 

Poland 11 1 291! 0 7 12r 1^279 Oi 64 1,803 66 

Rumania ; ... l ... ... ... (i) l,1.56:(i) 919 (i) 0,(i) 0 l,a34 0 

Csechoslovakia ... 9! 78 2 15 710! 1,052 o! lOl! 1,345 128 

17. S. S. R 1 ... — — (2) 9,618(2) 1,008 ... i | i,658 — 

Yugoslavia «. .... 0! 0 4 4| 2| 9 841 33 9 61 

Canada 53j 0 0| 185' 8931 421 2341 1,142 679 1,182 

United States ... 4! 42 7 i 2 97; l.S.'iS 141 1 2ft 1,676 49 

Argentina 1,850 983: ~ — 1 10, 20?! 4,504 ~ 64608 — 

Cliile ... j ... ... ... (2) 1,176 (2) 287(2) 0 (2) 0, 622 0 

Algeria 121| 35 11 0 1,0.36j 340 126; lift: 4.59 128 

Tunis 4ft! 46 0 0. 470! 668 0; o! 860 0 

Importing Countrifs: I ! ; j 

Austria 0; 0 160 179! 2i 0 l,4®8i 1,944 2 2,707 

Belgium 0; 0 130 362 2! 2 2,712i 2,083 4 2,778 

Denmark 2: 2| 254 392 20l 18 913' 1,944 20 2,800 

Estonia 0 o! 35 18 O! 0 97! 76!! 0 106 

Finland 0, 0| 44 62 7| 0 123i 848; 0 476 

Prance 4 151 181 79! 18 60 l,479i 1,466 77! 1,671 

Or. Brit, and N. Irel. 106 .51 ,529 764 337 ! 254 7,864 6,510 3061 9658 

Oreece — ; | 0 IF — i — 0; 20li — i 207 

Italy 0, 0; 434 185 Oi 0 8,2321 1,1J6 Oi 1,700 

tatvia i ... ! ... ! ... (a) 4(a) 0(2) 31(2) 84 1631 99 

Norway ...... 0 0| 2 2]' 4; 2 41 79ii 2! 170 

Netherlands .... 71! 221 247 2561 342' 169 2.668! 2,9881 1851 3,728 

Sweden 71 2i 209 841 401 55 8551 1,054 L 60, 1.290 

Switzerland . . . . j 0 0 463 417,1 0 l 0 8,682 3.4021' 0 4,398 

Australia ... j ... ! ... ... (a) 55(3) 22(2) 0(3) 21 491 4 

Tfltels . . . i 2,29f 2, €86 2,874 3,643; 26,748 25,477 26.567 25,401! 35,634! 34,126 


Maize. Thousand centals (2 cental = 100 lbs). 


Exporting Countries: 

1 ■ 1 





^ (Noveml)cr i-Aprll 30 ) 

1 

(Nov. i-Oct. 31 ) 

Bulgaria ... ... 

616 

614 

0 ! 

0 


2 ,-^ 

1,638! 

oi 

0 

4,017 

0 

Hungary 

i 

m 

302 

* 0 , 


2121 

2,870! 

7301 

4 ' 

3,351 

132 

Rumania 

1 



1 

(t) 

4,069 (i) 

6,451 ( 1 ) 

0(1) 

0 

28.424 

2 

Yugoslavia ..... 

j 950 

1,552 

0 

0 


4,958' 

7,436 

7 

. 9 

12.013 

33 

United States . . . 

H 

534 

18 

20 


719 : 

2,846 

406 

150 

4, .>03 

708 

Argentina . . . 

15,3.57 

6,438 

— 

— 


67,810 

40,340 

— 


96,331 


Brazil 



— 

— . 

(2) 

11 ( 2 ) 

311 




328 


Java and Madura. . 



— 


(*) 

86ft (2) 

520 




1,769' 



Indo-China 



— 

— 

(*1 

1,526 (2) 

1,213 

— 



2,3391 


Syria and l,cl)anon . 

. . . 




(2) 

no ( 2 ) 

192 ( 2 ) 

24(2) 

4 

434 ! 

36 

Egypt 





( 2 ) 

4(2) 

11 (2) 

29(2) 

7| 

20 

38 

Union of South Africa 





(3) 

981(3) 

1,228 (3) 

0(3) 

0 

12,267 

0 

Importing Countries ; 






i 

1 





Germany 

0 

0 

911 

1,755 


Oi 

Oi 

8i788 

9,932 

0 

16,506 

Austria 

0 

2 

609 

421 


o| 

71 

2.513 

2,377 

18 

4,812 

Belgium 

105 

16 

974 

717 


3641 

121 

7,004 

6,750 

220 

12,908 

Denmark 

0 

0 

625 

642 


0 

0 ' 

4,034 

3,197, 

0 

6,250 

Spain 




... 1 

2 ) 

0(2) 

0(2) 

1,6 .8 ( 2 ) 

2,811 

0 

3340 

Irish Free State . . 





2 ) 

0(2) 

0(2) 

8,898 ( 2 ) 

2,778 

29 

8,047 

Finland 

1 

~ 1 

! *” 18 

7 


— 1 


104 

55 


187 

France ...... 


2 

1,451 

604 


33| 

13 

9,912 

8,395 

46 

17,367 

Or. Brit, and N. Ir. 

I 34 I 

203 

i 2,319 

2,194 


1,146 

80.5 

23,900 

10,910 

2,150 

86,:i06 

Greece 

— i 

— 

i 49 

9 


— 

— 

101 

132 


185 

Italy 

2! 

0 

1,345 

1,290 


4 

4 

6,993 

7,776 

7 

15,252 

Norway 

— 

— 

278 

265' 


...... 


1,907 

1,202 


2,676 

Netherlands .... 

15' 

53 

1,85)4 

1,953 


174 

295 

14,952 

12,308 

626 

23,177 

Poland 

0 : 

01 

29 

15 


0 

0 

126 

130 

4 

302 

Portugal 

•— 1 

1 

64 

^8 




1,030 

509 


1,442 

Sweden 

I — ! 

— 1 

584 

212 



— 

3.025 

1.0 '0 


24162 

Switzerland 

0 

O' 

2il 

139 


0 

0 

1,031 

1,338 

0 

2.542 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

0 

0 

1,232 

441 


0 

0 

6,247 

2,584 

2 

5,443 

Canada 

0, 

0 

187 

, 390 ! 


4 

2 

2,141 

4,284 

4 

7,678 

.lapuo 

”” 1 

— 1 

216' 

256 



..... 

794 

820 


1,466 

Tunis 

2 ; 

o' 

56 

0 


2 

2 

240 

0 

"" 2 

0 

Totals. . . 

I7421| 

9,490^ 

13,141 

11,418 


«5,4l3j 

96,395 

96.184 

84,548j 

168,694 

169, iW 


(0 ( 2 ) ( 3 ) See notes page 359 . 






April 

ij 

i! 

Fovr months (January i-April 30 ) i (January “dccTi) 

COUNTHmS 

1 EatpoRTs 1 

iMFORtS 

Exports 

Imports ji Exports 

Imports 


1 X 931 I 

X930 

X93X 

1930 jj 

1931 

1930 

X 931 

1930 1 1930 

1930 

Exporting Countries; 



Rice. - 

- ThouBasd centals (i cental 

= 100 lbs). 


Spain 

i 



... \{2) 

146(2) 

3421(2) 

0 ,( 2 ) 

0 ; 1,252 

0 

Italy 

; 254 

312 

n. 

1 J !1 

1,329 

1,385 


22: 4,716 

134 

United States. . . . 

205 

167: 

49; 

33'! 

1,054 

917 

176 

159i 2,621 

203 

India 

1 5.529 

8,933 

24' 

7i! 

18,144 

28,614 

93 

18;:: 57,318 

139 

IndO'Chlna 



— 

~ i:( 2 ) 

4.548: ( 2 ) 

8,217: 

— 

- ii 24,727 


Siam 

2,504 

2 , 6 f)l 

— 


9,255 

9,r>fX) 


- 20,598 

— 

Egypt 

i 



... i;( 2 ) 

267: ( 2 ) 

331.(2) 

24:(2) 

90! j 1,206 

251 

Jmporiinii Countries: 

1 







1 , 


Germany 


93 

642 

.5<K) ! 

*>4.5 

3 tM) 

1 301 1 

1 274' i 1 5P4 

5 508 

Austria/ 

: 0 : 

0 

60 ; 

4fti 

0 ; 

‘>1 

212 ' 

U»4ii ’ 0 

'606 

Belgium 

I ri' 

0 : 

128:' 

5:i|. 

49 

2 

359 

2511 i 9 

L047 

Denmark 

i 0 

0 

9 

9! 

0 

. 0 ! 

46! 

44;' 0 

139 

Estonia 




0 

‘>'i 





9; 

lli. — 

36 

Irish Free State . . 




. . . I'( 2 ) 

. 01 ( 2 ) 

0 |( 2 ) 

151(2) 

I3li 0 

46 

France 

12 L 

165 

522 

443 ;; 

322 ! 

7U| 

3.5in: 

l,661ii 1,903 

5,650 

Gr. Brit, and N.lr. . 

20 

20 

223 

212 ; 

73 

'i! 

741 

683! 1 218 

2,564 

Greece . 

— 

— 

51 i 

40 ; 

— 

4 ! 

179 

161,: — 

536 

Hungary 

0 

0 

62 

4:; 

0 


143 ; 

62; 9 

388 

Latvia 




• • • 1 ( 2 ) 

0 it 2 ) 

2', (2) 

26(2) 

?: 7 

62 

Lithuania 

0 

0 

0! 

2 ' 

O' 

0 ; 

9 

9' 0 

31 

Norway 

— 

— 

20 

1)! 

— 

— 1 

44: 

29, i — 

101 

Netherlands .... 

192 

170 

421' 

761 :■ 

734 

593 i 

840 

* 990 2,035 

3,568 

Poland 

13 

4 

7' 

168' 

35 

16 : 

11 

333 126 

3,177. 

Portugal 



71 

88: 

— 

— 1 

168. 

267 i — 

941 

Sweden 

— 


0: 

ir! 


— ! 

Ol 

ij:; — 

161 

Switzerland 

0 

0 

37 

20; 

0 

0 

141 ! 

108: 0 

408 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

0 

0 

62, 

79 : 

0 

Ui 

203: 

227: 0 

979 

Yugoslavia 

' 0 

0 

40' 

33; 

2 

0> 

154: 

106: 2 

516 

Canada 

0 

0 

55' 

53 ; 

0 

0 : 

278 

240 0 

584 

Chile 

— 

— 



— 

— :(2) 

139 (2) 

172 — 

518 

Ceylon 

0 

0 

8.33 

i,074: 

4 

4,’ 

3,622 

4,110 9 

10,809 

Java and Madura. . 




• • • ;,(2) 

37,(2) 

2(2) 

2,207: ( 2 ) 

3,770 117 

5,487 

Japan 

527 

20 

258 

368 i 

1,618 

40 

778 

1,503 1,252 

3,078 

•Syria and Lebanon . 




: 12) 

0(2) 

0,(2) 

57 ( 2 ) 

77 . 2 

820 

Turkiv 




... ;:i2) 

0(2) 

0;/2} 

40 ( 2 ) 

44 ; 2 

203 

Algeria 

0 

0 

18 

9, 

0 

(}' 

46 

40: 9 

104 

Tunis 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

O' 

11; 

7 ; 0 

24 

Union of S. Africa. 




■ ( 3 ) 

o:(3) 

0 ( 3 ) 

82 ( 3 ) 

70 0 

930 

Australia 




.... ,'{2) 

31 1 ( 2 ) 

20 ( 2 ) 

11. ( 2 ) 

18 71 

75 

New Zealand .... 




. . . ; (2) 

0(2) 

0,(2] 

13 (2) 

15 0 

66 

TotaLs. . . 

■ ‘M53 

tim 

' im 

4,<M6 

31,895 

51489 

1.3,800 

16,771 119,803 

48,363 

exporting Countries: 



Linseed. 

— Thousand centals (i cental = 100 

lbs). 


Estonia ...... 

tr 

0 : 

0 

0 ! 

•>' 

2: 

O' 

0 ; 551 

2 

Lithuania : 

9 


0 

O'l 

112 : 

53 i 

0 

0 443 ! 


Argentina 

4,517; 

2.2sTV 


— 

19,476 

32,804' 

— 

25,466, 

— 

Tiicliu 

, 2S0 

558 

0 

0 

556 

939 

0 

0 : 5,763: 

0 

Tunis 

0. 

0 

u 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 ; 

0 

/ mporting Countries : 











' 0 


1 ’^92 




3 375 

1.922 26 

5 194 

Belgium 

V» 

: 111: 

11, 

•”93 

251 , 

31 ' 

40' 

1,318 

593 68 

l’,676 

Denmark : 



64 ; 

62 ': 



161 

I30' — ! 

359 

Spain, ■ 

— 

— 




- :(2) 

97,(2) 

68': — : 

410 

Finland 

0 

Oi 

4 

7'- 

0 

Oi 

29 

20 0 

79 

France 

! .T 

0' 

701 

397 i 

n 

7' 

1,742 

1,124': i5i 

4,288 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

0 

u 

719 

218' 

2 

4 : 

2,950 

1,321 9' 

5,031 

'•reece 

0 

0 ; 

4 

2 ; 

0: 

0) 

24 

11, 2 

64 

iitingary ' 

i *>■ 

•), 

0 

44'. 

4 ; 


0 

71 143 

106 

Italy 

0: 

(L 

... 1 

130 


o' 

oi 

375 

2 : 16 ; 01 

i 1,175 

Lat^a i 



• • ■ |;<2) 

37'(2) 

3 i!( 2 ] 

18(2) 

31 ; 236; 

168 

Norway 

— 

! 

33 : 

44 !: 


— 

168 

132: — 

367 

Netherlands .... 

1 

24 : 

1,398 

688! 

33 ; 

97 : 

3,587| 

J,tKX)' 1461 

6,617 

Poland 

0: 

2i 

60 

7i 

4i 

L5' 

93' 

53 ; 31 

i 160 

Sweden 

i — i 


104 

88: 

. — 

— 

342i 

234' ; — 

708 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

i 0 

0: 

7.5, 

86! 

2 : 

4 

146; 

1261 18 

I 445 

'^'ugoslavia 

1 0' 

0 ! 

2 

Wi 

Oi 

2' 

46: 

29j . 2 

121 

^inada 

i 0/ 

2! 

0 

66! 

2i 

4: 

O' 

227 788 

' 454 

uited States. . . . 

i — ! 

— 1 

463 

l,416:i 


— ' 

1,929: 

5,104 — 

7,090 

apan ....... i 

1 1 

— 

22 

111 

— 

— i 

08' 

26'; — ; 

120 

'nstralia 1 


I 


... b) 

Oi(a) 

o;( 2 ) 

143: (21 

106 Ol 

! 340 

Talds.;. . . i 

I '‘4,8S4i 

”%m 

’ ‘5»564; 

3»mi 


14, nS! 

16,013 

13,524 33,215 

34,059 


(2) (3) See not«$ page 359. 



April 


Four mokths (January i -April 30) 


COUNTRIES 

Exposis 1 

Imports | 

Exports 

Imposts 

Exposis ! 

Imposts 


! 

1 t93i 

' 1930 1 

1931 

1930 i 

1931 

1930 1 

1931 1 

1930 1 

1930 1 

1930 

Exporting ContUfUsi 




Butter. — (Thousand lbs). 




Austria 

77 

128i 

84, 

57i 

l,lB3i 

1,563! 

110 

771 

4,112 

545 

Denuuurk 

34,181 

29,697, 

216 

249 

120,8691 

115,260: 

412 

450 

872,568 

' 1,889 

Estonia 

1,869 

1,638 

0 

0 , 

6,736; 

5,483! 

0 

Oj 

31,010 

0 

Irish Free State . . 


... ; 


... 1 ( 2 ) 

750 ( 2 ) 

1,7441(2) 

3,007 ( 2 ) 

2,426 

58,816 

3,301 

PinlntiH 

4,54f 

4,637 

0 

0 ; 

14,841 

15,027 

0 

0 

37,720 

7 

Prance 

65C 

719 

0,769 

1,812 

3,038! 

2,780' 

23,722 

8,042 

12,096 

12,924 

Rangory 

60 

22 ' 

0 

0 

640 i 

977 i 

0 

0 ! 

8,430 

40 

Utvla 


... i 

i 

... 1 ( 2 ) 

6 . 175 ; ( 2 ) 

6,718(2) 

11 ( 2 ) 

11 

40,630 

49 

Uthuania 

im 

660 

0 ! 

0 , 

3,1311 

1.953, 

0 

0 ; 

16,219 

0 

Netherlands .... 

7,657 

8,849 

207| 

293 

22,046; 

28,080 

2,000 

1,204 

92,394 

4,306 

Poland 

! 1,80£ 

1,312 

0 ! 

7| 

6,821 1 

6 , 102 ; 

2 

9 

26,7141 

29 

Sivedeo ...... 

3,695 

4,762 

oi 

4 

16,585! 

21,462 

2 

7 

68,857i 

18 

R. S. S. R 


i 

— 

— 1 

i 


— 

— 

23,1491 

— 

Argentina 

6 . 00 t 

4,656 

— 

— i 

25 , 100 ; 

26,435 

— 

— 

51,166i 

— 

In^a 

1 22 

40 

22 ' 

20 ; 

148! 

240 ; 

95 

84 

651 1 

282 

Syria and I.ebanon , 


••• L 

... i 

... ( 2 ) 

470 ( 2 ) 

421(2) 

18 ( 2 ) 

22 

2,1 Olj 

172 

Australia 


... 1 * 


... p) 

55,287 ( 2 ) 

42,201; ( 2 ) 

0 ( 2 ) 

0 . 

126,411 

2 

New Zealand .... 




- ( 2 ) 

71,807 ( 2 ) 

76.360, 


— 1 

208,170! 

— 

Importing Counirus'. 

! 

1 

i 






1 


Germany 

! 24 

86 : 

16,001 

21,264 

99 ; 

• 220 ; 

65,440 

83,011' 

578 

293,560 

Belgium 

216 

243! 

2,769 

1,301 

776 

750! 

13,0671 

6,568 

2,648 

22,412 

Spain 


1 

... j 

... (i) 

221 ( 2 ) 

37(2) 

Vl'( 2 ) 

82 

Kir 

328 

Gt. Brit. andN.Irel. 

; 3,086 

959, 

75,193 

6!>,425 

19,8041 

6,374! 

280,727 

259,586 

21,028 

764,782 




86 

76 



388 

373 


1 420 

Italy 

104 

172 

772 ! 

143 

333i 

435 ! 

3,590 

877| 

1,843 

3,116 

Norway 

216 

2 

7 ! 

33 

7631 

2291 

64 

93; 

230: 

1,530 

Ssdtzerland .... 

0 

4 

1,649 

1,3231 

2 I 

15 

7,117 

5,027, 

42 

18,786 

CsechoslovaVda . . . 

2 

42 

201 : 

33! 

298; 

430; 

238 

44 I 

694: 

714 

Panmia 

40 

42 

498 

2,698 

214! 

234 ; 

2,595 

26,901' 

1,179 

.38,605 

United States . . . 

238 

262 

97i 

783! 

780: 

1,3011 

403i 

1.257i 

2,967 

2,471 

Ceylon 

— 

— 

37: 

90 

— 1 

1 

192 

258’ 

— 

723 

Java and Madara . . 

— 

— 



— j 

- 1 ( 2 ) 

2,617 (2) 

2,3^ 


7.557 

Japan 

— 

— . 

18 

66| 

— j 


97 

322 

— ! 

611 

Algeria 

4 

9 

531 

320,' 

24 

24 

1,8621 

1,288 

82' 

3,282 

Egypt 




... ( 2 ) 

2;(2) 

2(2) 

697 (2) 

766 

421 

2,417 

Tunis 1 

0 

0 

73 

68; 

0; 

2 

300; 

313! 

18! 

829 

Totals . . . 1 

u,m 

! 58,«41| 

165,226 

, w,664, 

377,664 

357,0261 

408,256 

401,433 

1,167,671! 

1,186,326 

Exporting Countries: 




Cheese. — (Thousand lbs). 




Denmark 

670 

836 

49 ; 

60 

2,9011 

3,810; 

2291 

218 i 

12,6261 

809 

Finland j 

1 489 

278: 

2| 

2 

2,090; 

1,281 

Hi 

13 ; 

4,683; 

35 

Italy ... r ... i 

8,206 

1 8,-386! 

017; 

999 ; 

27,862! 

25,869 

2,985' 

3,426, 

80,868 

12,562 

Uthuania 

163 

126 

01 

0; 

675: 

432 

2! 

i>j 

1,960! 

11 

Norway 

146 

! 112: 

53: 

60 ; 

6.88! 

450 

218 i 

251 

1,380’ 

750 

Netherlands .... 

15,406: 

15,492 

101, 

106, 

57,148! 

59,975 

4251 

483 

206,739 

1,610 

Poland 

218; 

141 1 

60 ' 

73 

9.50 

628 

240; 

311 ! 

3,267, 

1,074 

Switzerland .... 

5,141 

6.268 

582, 

425; 

19 , 253 ; 

21,718 

2,022| 

1,650 

66,1401 

4,261 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

i 534 

.597 

324 

287; 

2,784 i 

1,878 

946! 

831 1 

8,274! 

2,963 

Yugoslavia 

132' 

121; 

22; 

311 

935 : 

603; 

. 84 

106 

4,583! 

300 

Caiwda 

505; 

229! 

99 

9o:j 

2,220, 

2,518 

423; 

627! 

66,9551 

1,770 

Australia 



... ' 

... !(2) 

1,654(2) 

1,345 (2) 

0(2) 

68 

7,273| 

150 

New Zealand .... 




(2) 

75,409,(2) 

68,460,(2) 

2.(2) 

0; 

201,266'; 

7 

Importing Countries: 


i 

j 






1 


Germany 

.307 

390 ; 

9,1581 

9,244 

2,019 

l,830i 

35,834' 

39,100 

5 , 410 ' 

137,459 

Austria ' 

448’ 

181^ 

937! 

642; 

1,501 

739 

1,863 

1,7811 

4,482, 

5,637 

Belgium j 

02 

00 : 

3,686 

3 , 704 ; 

240. 

2341 

16,077; 

14,892 

880; 

51.394 

Spain 




... ( 2 ) 

51:(2) 

183 ( 2 ) 

851 ( 2 ) 

1,226 

373- 

5.836 

Irish Free State. . . j 



i 

... { 2 ) 

31,(2) 

40 (2j 

035 ( 2 ) 

608 

194, 

2,360 

Prance 1 

' 1,523 

’ ' 4,112 

*’6,160 

4,579. 

12,231 

14,282: 

24,749; 

18 , 457 ; 

38,9211 

65,624 

Gt. Brit, and N. Irel. i 

514 : 

858 

27,168; 

30,625;i 

2,363 

2,987 i 

115,483; 

120,688 

8,927 

348,592 

Greece 1 

42 

31 

368 

165! 

78 

88 

1,118 

1 , 149 ; 

262 

2,802 

Hungary 

13 

9 

11| 

37 

51; 

22 ; 

99 

157! 

93 

886 

Portugal 1 

— 

— 

65 

82' 

— 


154 ; 

220 


1,010 

Sweden 1 

1 

— 

14i: 

139 ; 

— 

— 1 

503 j 

443 ' 



1,470 

United States . . . *: 

134 

220 

6,471! 

7,125 

677 

825 

19,200! 

22,128 

2,130 

68,818 

India 1 

oi 

Oi 

46; 

79 

0, 

2 

326; 

340 

7 

1,188 

Java and Madara. . i 

— ! 

— 




- !(2) 

313 ( 2 ) 

344 ! 


1,671 

Syria and I^ebanon . 1 : 




... (2) 

20!(2) 

22,(2) 

170 (2) 

190 

132 

780 

Algeria !! 

' ' 36 

18 

i,074| 

1,001 

77! 

79j 

2,826: 

3,048 

212 

10,897 

Egypt i 




... ( 2 ) 

26(2) 

22,(2) 

1,12S;(2) 

1 , 944 ' 

60 

7,663 

Tunis 1 

4; 


’”117; 

105 

7i 

4: 

626 

589 

29 

1,746 

Totals . . . i 


38,466 

57,361 : 

56,716, 

213,781 

616, 266 

686,616 

635,666 

728,126 

73l,rM 


(3) See notoi page 350. 
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Exporting Countries: 
United States. . . . 

Argentina. 

Brazil . 

India 

Egypt . 

Importing Countries: 

Germany 

Austria 

Belgitun 

Denmark 


l^tonia 

Finland 

France 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

Greece 

Hungary 

Italy 

Datvia 

Norway 

Netherlands 

Poland 

Portugal 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

Yugoslavia 

Canada 

Japan 

Algeria 

Talali . . . 


Exporting Countries: 

Spain 

Irish Free State . . 
Hungary ...... 

Argentina . . . | 

Chile 

India 

Syria and Xrebanon . 

Algeria 

Egypt 

Tunis 

Un. of S. Africa ; j} 
Australia . . . . | *| 

New Zealand • • | jj 
I mporting Countries : 
Germany . . . , | ^ 

Austria 

Belgium . . . . | *| 

Denmark 

Finland 

France 

Gr. Britain and N. D. 
Greece 

rtalv - . J 

^ \b) 

Norway 

Netherlands • . } S 

Poland. .... ^ 

Sweden .... 
Switzerland . . 
Czechoslovakia . 
Yugoslavia . . . 
Canada .... 
United States . 
Japan ..... 
Totals . 


NiNG Homras (August i-April 30) 


Exports 

1930-3^ 1 1929*30 


Twelve MOimis 
(.Augusr I -July 31) 


Imports || Exports | Imports 
1930*31 : 1929*30 ji 1929-30 I 1929-30 


Cotton. — Thousand centals (x cental = xoo lbs). 


2,132 

1,887 

86 

837 


81,806 

32,792 

344; 

1,554| 

5,927 

1,889 

31 

49 


— 


258' 

262 

— i 

— 

597 

— 




— 

(2) 

4431(2) 

1,290: 

— j 

— 

1,351 

— 

‘ ‘i,210 

“i.671 

223 

77 

11,6671 

11,8431 

1,146! 

311 

16,172 

000 





(2) 

4,557!(2) 

4.908|(a) 

o' (2) 

. o' 

1,367 

0 

130 

143 

714 

686 


1,2921 

1,400! 

6,715: 

7,441! 

1,885 

8,044 

0 

0 

33 

40 


0; 

2 

359; 

434 

2 

562 

15 

9 

168 

190 


130' 

84' 

1,305' 

1,528 

106 

2,087 


— 

11 

11 


— 1 

— 1 

1151 

110 

— 

146 




... 

(2) 

15,(2) 

37,(2) 

1,543; (2) 

1,528 

44 

2,207 

0 

0 

4 

7 

0: 

0; 

641 

110 

0 

130 

0 

0 

11 

7 


0 

0! 

1391 

112 

2 

143 

44 

53 

703 

692 


412 

467 

6.894: 

6.887, 

668 

8,272 

20 

86 

708 

768 


340 

452: 

8,986; 

11,127. 

769 

18,181 

0 

0 

13 

4 


01 

2 

160! 

Bll 

2 

68 

— 

— 

20 

29 


— 1 

— 1 

212i 

225 

— 

291 

0 

0 

324 

430 


2 

9: 

2,937! 

4,087 

9 

5,148 





(2) 

0(2) 

0,(2) 

49; (2) 

60 

0 

77 

— 

— 

2 

2 


— 1 

42; 

40. 

— 

46 

0 

0 

108 

75 


4' 

4 

802 

787i 

7 

1,027 

2 

4 

130 

77 


15 

22 

1,10?: 

922 

26 

1,216 

— 


35 

35 


— 

— j 

271 i 

315 

— 

401 

— - 

— 

31 

42 



— j 

335' 

403 

— 

I 516 

0 

0 

42; 

40 


0, 

o; 

487 

531 ij 

0 

639 

11 

1 11 

194; 

212, 


119 

134 

1,870 ; 

2,110 i 

170 

2,701 

0 

0 

9 

13 


0 

0 

139: 

154 1 

0 

198 

— 

— 

64: 

531 



— 

838 

871! 


1,043 

29 

57 

1.922: 

1,160 


353 

2361 

10,615 

10,6021 

417 

13,082 

2 

4 

0; 



11' 

24 

2 

2i 

33 

4 

3.626 

3,914 

5,355! 

4,911 


51,424: 

53,968, 

41,466 

52,30tl 

63JUI4 

64.361 




Wool. 

(Thousand lbs). 










Eight months (September i-Apri 

! 30 ) : 

Twelve 

months 

! 





1 

i 

1 


(Sept. i-August 31) 





(2) 

2,6;)9(2) 

.5,119(2) 

4,292 (2) 

1,601 

8,002 

5,781 





(2) 

3,699 (2) 

6,323 (2) 

362,(2) 

586 

10,249 

904 

‘ ‘ 148 

‘ ‘ ’ 154 

’203; 

168 


1,693' 

2,983; 

1,336) 

1,107: 

10,013 

1,561 

59,790 

i 28,104 
! 645 

— i 

- 

- 


245.316j 

181,154! 

4,473! 

1 

!' 

277,391 

6,206 





. — 1 


(2) 

36,566 (2) 

15,679i 

— 

1’’ 

20,318 

— 

' ’6,027 

' 2,884 

549 

679 

23,482 

33,248! 

1.424 

2,718! 

47,825 

4,189 


... 1 


... (2) 

4,568 (2) 

6,025 (2) 

1,773 (2) 

503: 

7,486 

1310 

‘ ’ 866 

463 

66 

132 


10.715' 

6,023 

573 

699: 

14,897 

1,075 





(2) 

1,431 (2) 

1,585 (2) 

2(2) 

0; 

2,533 

2 

44 

”*13 

29 

75 


148! 

302! 

498 

549, 

551 

1,113 


(3) 162.190(3) 199,827(3) 
(3) 2,213 (3) 3.430 (3) 

(*) 585,133 (2) 482,436 (2) 
!!(2) 25,645 (2) 24,921 (2) 
(2) 96,256(2) 111,388 (2) 
|(2) 20,437 (2) 17,648 (2) 


730 

1 

1,288 

43,065 

1 1 

30,195 

1,281 i 

1,082; 

3,924 

■ 2,176 

11: 

311 

1,451 ; 1.892 

i ... 1 

■“ 18 

"■ 7i 

! i 

”‘l74| '”366 

24! 

0 


247! 183 

5,061; 

4,308| 

60,010 63,423 

48,425 

36,467 

131,590 

85,017; 

35; 

4 


2621 172 

291 

117 


10,221 i 10.705, 

723' 

1981 

791 

1,307; 

78! 

49 1 

163 

1 185' 

317' 

53 

1 

924 

l,37l' 

78! 

33 


527 

516 

276; 

4541 

4,921 

1,343 

— 1 

— 


2,681 

1 1,704 

42 

2 


1,907 

1,698 

201! 

90 


3,048 

4,645' 

O' 

0 


6971 

553; 

531 

187 


1,404! 

970 

229! 

280 


21,257! 

17316 

9 

0 


16,843 

8,785 

1233411 

16312' 


868314' 

226,136 


38(3) 
443 (3) 
1,030 (2) 
37 (2) 
0 ( 2 ) 
0 ( 2 ) 


0 ! 
205 j 


606 : 
11 


288,877. 

7,401 

738,152 

47,375: 

156,771 

43,473 


6,737 

9„509 

215.335! 

173,291 

11,188' 

8,360 

10,922' 

20,448' 

18,054 

14,996. 

207 

29.5; 

9,034' 

10.609 

366 

7,163 (2) 

5,587 (2) 

68,216 (2) 

88,611! 

9,006; 

12,586 (2) 

16,181,(2) 

2,449 (2) 

2,29 ll 

25,940 

64 

108 

2,456 

2,515 

J30! 

44 

73; 

1.676 

1,197: 

86 

30,961 

39,659 

317,923 

325,055 

55,0.ili 

199,182 

217,665: 

587,055 

530.225 

333,774 

218 i 

238! 

1,872 

1,530 

059| 

1,455 

1,118 

69,620: 

57,708 

2,024 1 

2,595: 

1,607 

6.202 

9.094 

2,686! 

456 

732! 

1.193 

1.321; 

968! 

1,617 i 

1,301 

7,306 

7,134! 

2,112! 

247! 

373 

4,568 

3,834' 

.5271 

1,841; 

2,544 

22,121 

20,100 

3,338| 

— 1 

— 

10.144: 

10,589 

— 1 

220' 

20 

13,029 

12.439' 

55; 

981 

1,385 

20,622 

22,611 

2,273; 

24 1 

40 

6,557 

3,344 

84 

1,149 

3,913 

8.300: 

0,898 

6,191 

1,010 ; 

1,594; 

99,336! 

160.217 

2,017 

n 

24i 

93,278 

52.741 

24 

l,M3316 1 

.415,661 1 

,«61.143 1 

,532,269 < 

2.161,959 


0 

293 

2,837 

664 

13 

7- 

294,117 
28,609 
15,055 
166,968 
4,945 
3,413 
1,929 
548,320 
779.872 
2,714 
95,006 
13,109 , 
1,885 
10,532 
6,257 
34,743 
15,741 
19,178 
36,149 
6,676 
9,778 
203,681 
100,990 


a) Wool, 

(s) (3) See notes page 339, 


) Wool, scoured. 



-358 


1 ^: 


COUNTRIES 

Tr\ MONTHS 

Apku. ,, , . , 

(July 30) 

TWELVE j! 
MONTES j: 
(July 1- i: 
June 30) i; 

COUNTRIES 

j Ten months 

i i-April 30) 

TWBtVR 

MONiat 

(J«iy *• 
June 30 


1931 1930 1930*31 1929-30 

1929-30 :; 


; 1931 1930 1930-31 1929-30 

1929*30 


i; 

I: 

Coffee. {Thousand lbs). ji Tea, (Thousand lbs). 





Exports. 


|i Exporting Countries 


Exports. 



Exporting Countries: ; 





\\ Ceylon 

2.3,850: 

22,328 10,5.045; 

201,391 

251,286 




2)1.682,591 2)1, 

>74,326 

1,995,031}' India ...... 

4,341 : 

7,593 323,000 

345,726 

370,146 

India : 

3,051 

0.702 

20,446 

22,368 

31,098;: Java and Madura . 


... ( 2 ) 11 0..57O (2)115,373 

154,582 

Java and Madura . 



( 2 ) 31,520 ( 2 ) 

47,209 

55,618'! japan 

!| 

1,54.0 

172 19,639 

21,184 

24,835 

fmportinfi Countries: 





j! ImportingCountriesi 






73 

37 

1,080 

377 

470 :: Belgium : 

2 : 

2 24 ; 

2'2 

26 


794 

120 

3, .505' 

897 

l,04l!i Irish Free State. . 


( 2 ) 120 :( 2 ) 

150 

196 

France ...... 

0 

0 

60 

20 

22il France 

4! 

4 33, 

53 , 

57 

Netherlands 

1.532 

1.464 

1.5,587 

18,265 

2I,268|: Gr. Brit, and N. Ir. 

9,040 

6,962 74.470 

81,203 

9.5,771 

PoTtiignl 

3.3 

64 

4.56 

470 

571 ': Netherlands . . . 

9 

4 90 

42 


Switzerland .... 

,‘)7 

15 

289- 

168 

227} : United States . . 


71 414 

498' 

542 

Canada 

2 

4 

46 

00 

79} ! Syria and Iyel>anon 


... (2) 11 (2) 

24 

20 

United States . . : 

1,649 

1,290 

18.8(55 

14,551 

10,I.51|i Algeria 

2 

0 20 

18, 

18 

Ceylnn 

2 

51 

225 

605 

7I9|:' Union of S. Africa, 


... (3) lb (3) 

.55 

79 

Syria and Lebanon 

... 


( 2 ) “ 4 ^( 2 ) 

75 

82;! Australia 


... ( 2 ) 692 ( 2 ) 

1,202* 

1,702 

Australia 



\2) 44 (2) 

53 

021 1 New Zealand ... 

;i 


... (3) 88 (2) 

71 

73 

Totals . . . ! 

...... 




2,123,639: Totals . . . 

38,846 

37,i:t6 736,868 ' 

767,012 

899,395 


ImportingCountries: Imports. l 

Getmany ‘i7,mi aoi,ti03 278..562; :jl3.803:i 

Austria 1,841 1084 17.273 lft,038i 20,004; 

Belgium 11,(151 8.0(15 99,(151 79,014; 94,9(52!. 

Bulgaria 179 95, 1,418 1,482' l,735i’ 

Denmark 5,099 4,91(5 51,154 47,351. 58.5i:iii 

Spain |(i) 39.293 (si .3(5,6741 64,7t8i| 

Bstonia 22 20: 254; 258; 293;' 

Irish Free State. 1(2) 348 (21 3441 463l! 

Finland ...... 2,2(54 3,234 34,194 31,017; 38.014| 

Fraiice 38,394 32,554 i 335,714| 318,980 385.(tl8 

Cr« Britain and N. : j i' 

Ireland ' 3,720 4,l]4j 31,580 : 29,048 36,090;; 

Greece : 1,204: 1,184; J().705; 10,238; I2.452ii 

Hungary 573! 7(Jli 5,770} 6,027 8.128;: 

Italy ' 8,408: 8,3.58 81.915} 85.705 302, 037!,' 

Latvia ... I ... \{ 2 ) 282;(2), 265; 335'} 

DlthuanJa .... 4()i 49, 41()i 388 : 428^ 

Norway 3,840 1.801 i 31,1801 28,795 34,335'! 

Netherlands ... 8,248 7, 820! 85,092: .82.954: 98,986j 

Poland 1,080' 1.607 14,(574} 14,897, 17,068: 

Portunal 1,0(59} 701 9,555 - 8,19(1 9,978: 

Kumaiiia . . ■ . . (i) .5,4(11 ;(i) 5,003 9,905 ; 

Sweden 8,554' 8,159 82,200; 82.418 99,162': 

Switzerland. ... 3,452; 2,877! 24,793i 25,2518 31,017: 

Czechoslovakia . , ; 2,339 2,793 ' 23,579! 25.120 31,458. 

Yugoslavia .... 996 1,283: lT,430l 19,189 21,713: 

Canada 2,282' l..576j 20, .542; 22,8:31 29.0l.3i: 

United States . . 118,054 140,012; 1,404.894: 1,308,055 1,562.080. 

Chile ... ... 1(2) 7,174 (2) 9.412 12,597': 

Ceylon 101 108} 2,824; 2.681 3,150 

Japan 375; 375! 3,610: 3,239. 4,004; 

Syiia and Uchanon ... ... f(2) 2,066,(2) 1,850 2,504;! 

Turkey ;(2) •9,564 (2) 9,804 12,577: 

Algeria 3,067: 1.918 25,570 22,011 26,858' 

Bgypt ' ... (2) 9,775 (2) 2(5,489 27,661:; 

Tunis 157 159 2,43(5 :{,102 3,470': 

tTn. of S. Africa ... (h) 21,544 { 3) 20.840 30,363 

Australia 1 ... (2) 1,909(2) 3.023 4,253:1 

NcwZeidand ... (2) 302(2) 284 460; 

ExportiniiCountrm: 

India 300 .591 3.918: 0,177 6,658 

Totals .... .«9(t,319 «»9,Y.i3 »,8!n,(193 2,675,549 


Importing Countries Imports. 

Germany I,;n6 304 11. 109 11,918; 12,807 

Austria 93: 8(5! 1,107! 1,109 1,228 

Belgium 51 1 .53! 5291 .5(M) 017 

Denmark 93' 106; l,074i 996 1,19.5 

Spain ... .... ’( 2 ] 212(2) 225 317 

Estonia O! 9; 121} 120 148 

Irish Free State. . ... ... 1(2) 18,748 ( 2 ) 17,851 ' 2:J,310 

Finland 33; 22! 227 i 236 278 

France 357 302: 2,994 2.842 3,305 

Gr. Britain and N. 

Ireland .... 26.422 25,030 485,608! 403,537 553,350 

Greece 33 24 580 i 529: 584 

Hungary 33 18: 580: 076 714 

Italy 29 33' 209, 282 337 

Utvia ( 2 ) 132' ( 2 ) 168! 203 

Lithuania .... !), 24: 152' 152: 174 

Norway 37! 20' 322' 317 375 

Netherlands . . . 2,895 2,271 27,282 24,557 29,300 

Poland 381 421 3,951; 3,818: 4.434 

FoTtngal 57 40; 514' 571' 680 

Rumunia ' (i) 578: (i) 094: l.llO 

Sweden 80 90 786 ' 743} 877 

Switzerland ... 108 1.52' 1.429' l,31Hi 1,567 

Czechoslovakia.. 80 88, l,.32i: 1.283} ” 1,896 

Yugoslavia. ... 18 11 ! .571 1 723 776 

Canada 3,391 2,454: 39,454 ; 31,817 46,707 

United States . . 0.184 5,79(5 70,062i 75,101 80.369 

Chile ... ... ( 2 ) 3,845!{2) 3,882 5.121 

Syria and Eebanoa : ( 2 ) 815 ( 2 ) 304 315 

Turkey ( 2 ) 1.634!{2) 1,023 2,080 

Algeria 247 171): 2.460} 2.141 2.524 

Egypt ! ( 2 ) 8,7101(2) 14,189 14,978 

Tunis 238 203, 2,324.' 2,601 3,144 

Union of S. Africa ( 3 ) 8,016 (3) 7.648; 11,091 

Austraha. . ... ... ( 2 ) 37, 741 1(2) 38,409! 50,784 

New Zealand .. . ... ... ( 2 ) 10,296; ( 2 ) 9,8831 12,461 

Exporting Countrien j i 

India 454 545 5,368' 8,746! 9,828 

Java and Madura ( 2 ) 9,681 ! ( 2 ) 12,218, 14,917 

Toteis , . . 42,720 .18,S0S ! 766,061: 772,732 1 600,406 


(i) (2) (3) See notes page 339. 


April 


I Twelve j; 

Sl^VRN MONTBS | UOMTHS !j 

(Oct. I- April 31) I I* COUNTRIES 


COUNTRIES I jq) 

; 1931 i 1930 1930-31 I 1929-30 ! 1929-30 j: 

"I" ■ ii 

Cacao. (Thousand lbs). ji 

Exports. 


I Twelve 

XlM MONTHS i MONTHS 
j (August 1- April 30) j (August! 

I 


1931 1930 ! 1930-31 1929-30 


T929‘I930 


Total Wheat and Flour (*) 

(Thousand centals). 


Exporting Count* ies: [ 


Grenada 
Dominican Kcpubl, 

Brazil 

Ecuador .... 
Trinidad .... 
Venezuela . . . 

Ceylon 

Java and Madura 
CamcrcxMis . . . 
Ivory Coast. . . 
Gold Coast . . . 

Nigerui 

St. Thomas 
Principe . 
Togoland . . 


and 


Importing Countries: 


;! ExportingCountries\ 


2,231; 


73,4 

2,441' 



(2) 4,976 (2) .'),9i;l 

9,074 ;| Bulgaria 

476 

(5) : 1.724 

(5) 


(3) ]2,2i)l (3) 13,038; 

42,560 ; SpJiiu 


... (2) 64 

(5) 


(2j 87,493 (2) 1)1,806; 

162,486!: Hungary 

"320 

1,063 9,125 

14,335 

(U37 

15,276 20.785! 

39,399ii Lithuania 

68 

4 551 

20 


(2) 2-), 368 (2) 30, fW)! 

54,492 ■ Poland 

223, 

44 2,161 

93 


(i) 4,597,(1) 6,105' 

38,7731 1 Rumania 


... Ji) 6,601(1) 

2.36 

’ 470 

6.1691 .5,675' 

8,446| V. R. S. S. . . . . 


. . , (7)-36:).076 (7){2)2.7rd 


(:) 1,102(2) 8O0: 

2,833; j Yugoslavia . . . . ' 

’77. 

4.56 2,941: 

12,595 


(3) 21,087 (3) 18,592' 

24,654 1 Canada 

3,653 

3,219 113,386 

74,274: 


i(4) 13,014(4) 12,002; 

47,6381 United States . . ’ 

3,047; 

3,794 44,849 

62.731 

21, .330 

407.766 367.796 

507,506 ; Argentina . . . . i 

11,4241 

6,475 46,965 

76,931 

10,216 

105.476, 100.527: 

116,634: Chile 


... (2) .551 :(2) 

176 



;! British India ... 

(5.) 

(5) (S) 

(5) : 

2.000 

14,361' 23,071 

32.860 1 l‘urke\- 


... (2) 201 

(5) 


(3) 9,160(3) 11,166 

14,3.57 : Algeria 

88 

238 5,038 : 

2,066 



Tunis 

(5) 

130' 1.195, 

2,665 



. Australia 


... .:(2) 51,275 (2) 24.584 


a) Net exports 


(5; ' 

(5) ^ 

]7,m 
02 

‘ 117 
1.662 
t'(7)(2)5,732 
13,719 
110,381 
83,081 
90,361 


(5) 

2,765 

3,468 


Germany . . . 


0 

1.5 

432 

216 

216 Totals . . . 

10.376 

15,423 

346,703 

273,460 

366,568 

Belgium . . . 


31 

0 

:40 

97' 

304 






France .... 


0 

0 

223 

37, 

37; 






Netherlands . 


758 

1,138 

7.377 

8,422 

10,970. 






Poland. . . . 


0 

0 

0 

11; 

1.3 






Czechoslovakia 


0 

0 

13 

20: 

20' 






United States. 


597 

1.124 

.5.01(1 

.5,37(»; 

8,9.55! 






Australia . . . 



... (2 

37 (->) 

176; 

276 i 






Totals . . 


H2,:t64 

4.3,030 

745,558 

742,024 

1,122.503 


6) Net imports. 








ImPortingCounlfies: 










Imports. 


1: German V 

1,010, 

2,410 

12,132 

24.229 

28,744 







■; Austria 

802 

805 

5,800 

7.247 

11,407 







: Belgium 

2,866; 

1,900 

20,111 

18,770 

25,406 

importing Countries: 





ji Bulgaria 

(6) ! 

9 

(0) 

891 

855 







ij Denmark 

538 

388 

4,036, 

3,619 

4,654 

Germany .... 


19,332 

9,643 

,118.631 

106.916 

165,548 SiKUii 



((>) (2) 

2,001: 

2,053 

Austria .... 


1,082 

836: 

7.249 

6.049 

10,040. Estonia 

13 

62 

;{80 

649 

705 

Belgium .... 


3,766 

1,376' 

16,482 

10,701 

17,320 Irish Free State . 


... (2) 

7.981 (2) 

7,1.57 

10,291 

Denmark. . . . 


562 

5,56 

4,874 

3,920 

6,19.5 ! Finland 

146 

212 

2.269 

2,485' 

:i,320 

Spain 



... i(2 

12.954 ( 2 ) 

8,:)01 

18,047 1 France 

3,664 

317 

21. .539 

11,740 

6,608 

Estonia .... 


33: 

22 

265: 

214 

366 Gr.Brit. and N. Ir. 

10,108 

7,260 

101,000 

92,372 

122,913 

Irish Free State 



... :(2) 

875 (2) 

395 

8^ Greece 

1,329. 

822 

10,100 

9,985' 

12,998 

Finland .... 


”’.33 

20; 

148, 

174 

304 1 Italy 

4,583; 

3,314 

35,528 

12,185. 

25,402 

France 


: 8..567 

8,005' 

54.451 

47,045 

77,726 1 I,atvia 


... U] 

730 (2) 

$181 

1,490 

Gr. Brit, and N. Ir. 

14.090 

10,276 

93.333 

70.718 

123,805' Norway 

' ‘337! 

399 

3,708 

3,115. 

4,048 

Greece 


196 

198 

1.517 

1.424 

2,187.! Netherlands ... 

1,920, 

1,023 

10,280 

12,918 

18.116 

Hungjiry .... 


807 

615 

.3,318 

3,025 

4,7( 0; Portugal 

64 

1.082; 

408 

2,396 

3,035 

Italy 


1.843- 

1.517 

10.734- 

0,892 

14,950 i Sweden j 

192 

190 

2.403 

.3,336 

4,365 

Eatvia 



... '(aj 

918 (2) 

1.076 

2,036 i ‘Switzerland . . . . |i 

7) 688 (7) 741 (7) 

8.642 (7) 

7,16:1 (7 

; 9,690 

I4thuanla . . . 


, ’ ' 82 

51 

478 

.300 

653 i Czechoslovakia . . ; 

309 

701 

8,1.57' 

6,147 

7,921 

Norway .... 


18?; 

326 

2, .527 

3,117 

4.991; Ceylon 

44 

51 

454 

445 

675 

Netherlands . . 


23.078 

12.875 

106,907 

84.969 

117,981, India 

624 

15 

2.127' 

2.110 

(6) 

Poland 


1,124 

928 

7,923 

7,392 

11,993' Indochina .... 


... (3) 

421 (a) 

467, 

732 

Sweden .... 


! 1 , 241 : 

825 

5.679 

5,906; 

8,646: Japan 

1,28.3 

908 

0,942 

6,224 

8,356 

Switzerland. . . 


: 5.121 

1,270' 

17,831 

12,586 

16,228; Java and Madura . 


... :(2) 

871 (2) 

941 

1,628 

Czechoslovakia . 


; 2.332 

1,246 

10,803 

10,545: 

16,691 Syria and Eebanou 


... {3; 

00 (2) 

.549 

686 

Yugoslavia . . . 


159; 

26 

935 

9(W)i 

l,724i Turkey 



(0l (3) 

496, 

481 

Canada 


840 

721 

9,738 

10,:39; 

17,022; Egypt ^ 


... ;(2) 

3.918 (2) 

4,993' 

6,310 

United States. . 


45,343 

27,249; : 

221,195 ; 

202,664; 

431,014; Tuuis 

53 

(0) : 

(6) 

(6) : 

(0) 

Australia. . . . 



... i(2) 

3,131,(2) 

4,824: 

9.273 i Union of South Afr. 


... ;(3) 

1,409(3) 

1,739 

2,282 

New Zealand . , 



... :(2) 

677;(2) 

664' 

1,876.1 New Zealand ... 


... 1(2) 

2ri) (2) 

161 i 

276 

Totals . . 


129,818 

78,581 ; 

713,000 075,340| 1.083,504 Totals ... 

30,510 

22,675 

278,540 247,301 

323,941 


(•) Flour reduced to grain (m the basis of the coefficient ; 1,000 centals of flour - 1,333.33 centals of grain. 

«) Excess of exports over imports. — 6) Excess of Imports over exports. 

(i) Data up to 31st December, — (2) Data up to sist March. - - (3) Data up to 28th February. — {4) Data up to 31:^1 January. — 
45) See Net Imports. — (6) See Net Exports. — (7) Wheat only. 


STOCKS 


ST(JCKS and AVAILABLK SALICABLE SUPPLIES OF CEREALS AND POTAT<.)ES IN FARMICRS’ HANDS 
IN CtErmany, ON April, 15. 


Products 

■ 

j % Stocks: total production 


% Available saleable quantities: 
total production 

T5-V-31 

15IV-31 1 

15-V-30 : 15-V-29 i 

15-V.3t 

I5-IV-3I 1 

15-V-30 

15.V.29 

Venter wheat 

4.7 

8.7 1 

7.3 

10.0 

2.4 

5.3 i 

4.1 

6.1 

Spring wheat ! 

6.0 

13.9 

7.2 1 

15.7 

5.0 

10.0 

4.4 

11.6 

Winter rye j 

11.7 

18.2 

18.2 j 

16.8 

4.0 

7.2 : 

9.4 

7.0 

Winter barley 1 

4.0 

7.4 

9.4 i 

6.8 , 

0.5 

0.7 

1.4 

0.4 

Spring barky 

4.2 

8.6 

7.7 i 

0.7 i 

0.3 

1.3 : 

2.2 ■ ! 

3.3 

Oats 

' 21.3 ; 

.32,0 ■ 

25.7 ! 

26.8 i 

3.0 : 

5.2 

6.7 : 

7.2 

Potatoes 

8.6 ! 

j i 

21.0 

11.3 ; 

J3.7 i 

0.5 

3.2 

1.6 1 

2.6 


Authority : Preisberichtstelle heim Deutschen Landwirtschaftsrat. 

Visible supply of cereals in Canada and the United vStates (i). 


! 

Products 

30 V -31 j 

2 -V -31 

28 - 111-31 , 

1 

3 i'V -30 1 

i-VI-29 ’ 

30 -V- 3 r 

a-V- 3 i 

28 - 111-31 

31 - 7-30 

i-VI -29 

AND COtrNTRIK.S 

i 



1000 centals 


■ 




1 

000 bushels 


Wheat : 

Canada ; 

United States . . i 

82.116 
123,716 ' 

96,450 

123,877 

108.150 ' 
128,167 ; 

88,681 

73,821 

85,301 

.50,080 

136,860 

206,198 

160,750 

206,462 

180,2.50 

213,612 

147,801 

128,035 

142,168 

09,966 

Total . . . i 

205,832 j 

220,327 

230,317 ' 

162,502 

145,281 

348,053 

367,212 

393,862 

270,836 

242,184 

United States . . 

5.490 : 

5,822 

7,030 

6,931 

3,996 

9,820 

10,307 

12,558 

12,376 

7,136 

Oats; 

Canada 

United States ( 2 ) h 



4,874 
6,113 ' 

.3,074 

4,193 

6,088 . 
3,220 j 



14,607 

19,103 

11,481 

13,102 

! 10,026 

1 10,003 

Total . . . : 

6,646 ! 

8,561 

10,787 

7,867 

9, .308 1 

20,769 

20,763 

33,710 

24,583 

20,089 

Barlbv : :| 

Canada j! 

United States ( 2 ) :| 



12,962 ; 
3,763 1 

11,287 1 
2,600 , 

7,176 1 
2,891 

i 

1 ... 

1 ... 


i 27,004 
7,840 

23,515 ; 
5,436 

SI 

.^0 

Total . . . ' 



16,725 

13,890 ; 

10,067 



34,844 

1 28,051 

20,973 

Maize : 

United States ( 2 ) . j 

6,880 ^ 

1 

11,019 

12,319 j 

0,619 : 

|i 

8.720 '1 12,286 

19,676 

; 21,95)8 

j 11,819 

16,571 


Authority : Bradstreet's (for rye : Grain, Seed and Oil Reporter). 

(i) Oraiu stored at principal interior and seaboard points of accumulation and grain in transit by canals and lakes. — (2} East of 
Rocky Mountains. 


Chain and flour stocks at the port's of Great Uritain and Ireland (i). 



i-VI-sr i 

1-V-3I 

i-IV 31 

i-VI-30 I 

I-VI-29 1 

1-VI-31 

i-V-31 

i-IV-31 

i-VI-30 

i-VI-ap 

Products 

;1 1 











1000 centals 


1000 bushels 

Wheat ; 

'i 





; 





Grain 

. ^ 3,624 

5,400 

6.960 

3,744 

5,186 

6,040 1 

9,000 

11,600 

6,240 

8,560 

Flour as grain . 

. ; 720 : 

552 

676 

1,008 

720 

1,200 1 

920 

960 

1,680 

1,200 

Total . . 

. 4,344 ; 

5,952 

7,530 

4,752 : 

5,856 

7,240 

9,920 

12,560 

7,920 

9,760 


1,5K58 

1 560 

1,728 

1,100 

1,066 : 
860 ! 

2,804 

3,514 1 
958 

2 766 

3086 



Barley 

. ' 460 ' 

840 

lilOO 

i!750 

'Z,m 

1,792 

2,922 

2,850 

Oats 

. ] 512 ; 

608 

1 1,024 

768 . 

012 

1,600 1 

1,000 

3,200 

2,400 

i 


Authority : BroomhaU's Corn Trade News, 
(1) Imiwrted certals. 






Stocks of cotton on hand in thk Tnitisd Statks. 


I^OCAHON 

3 i'V- 3 i 

30 -IV .31 

; 31 - 111-31 ^ 

j 

3I-V-30 




1000 centals 


In consuming estab- 





lishments . , , . 

6,019 

6,556 

7,072 

7,453 

In public storage and 





at compresses . . 

26,289 

28,873 

' 31,787 : 

16,262 

Total . . . 

32,308 

35,428 

38,859 

23,715 


31-V-39 ! 

31.V-31 

30 IV -31 

31-III-31 

3I-V-30 

31-V-29 

' 

1000 bales (amnting-oround as half bales) 

1 : 

7,146 i 

1,258 

1,370 

1,478 

1,631 

1,477 

8,941 ! 

5,404 

6,034 

6,643 

3,338 

1,847 

16,087 : 

6,752 

7,404 

8.121 

4,869 

3,324 


Stocks of Cotton at Bombay and at Alexandria. 



28-V-31 

i 30-IV-31 

; 2-IV-31 

; 29-V-30 

30-V-29 i 

28-V-31 

30-IV'3i 

i 2'IV-3i 

: 29-V-30 ' 

30-V-29 

Ports 











. ! 





1000 centals 



1000 bales (1 bales 

=> 478 lbs.) 


Bombay (1) .... 

1 

3,789 

4,024 

' 3,693 

5,023 

1 4,628 ; 

I 793 

842 

773 

‘ 1,051 

968 

Alexandria .... 

4,770 

4,955 

(2) 5.081 

(3) 3.894 

1 2,593 ■ 

998 

1,037 

(2) 1,063 

'{$) 816 

542 


Authorities: East hxdian Cotton Ass. and Alexandria General Produce Ass. 

(i) StcKiks held by exporters, dealers and mills.— is) April, ist, 1931. — (3) May, 28, 1930. 


Stocks of Cotton ln ICurope. 


COUNTRIl-.S, J^ORTS, 

28-V-31 

30-IV-31 

' 2-TV-3r 

29-V-30 

30-V-29 

28-V-31 

30-IV-31 

2-1V-3I 

30-V-30 

30-V-29 

DliSCKlPlTONS 



Great Britain (i) : 

— 


1000 centals 




1000 bales (r bales — 

478 lbs.) 



American .... 
Argentine, Braadl- 

2.455 

2,508 

2,593 

1,782 

3,129 

514 

525 

543 

373 

656 

Ian, etc 

189 

208 

212 

552 

189 

39 

44 

44 

115 

29 

Peruvian, etc. . . 

225 

236 

286 

227 

133 

47 

49 

60 

47 

28 

Hast Indian, etc. 
Egyptian , Sudan- 

814 

844 

1 864 

315 

200 

170 

176 

181 

66 

42 

ese 

1,348 

1,396 

i 1.479 

1,206 

1,330 

282 

292 

309 

262 

278 

Other (2) .... 

233 

237 

; 241 

304 

338 

49 

50 

50 

64 

70 

Total . . . 

Bremen : 

5,264 

5,429 

1 5,675 

4,385 

5,269 

1,101 

1,136 

1,187 

017 

1,102 

American .... 

2,176 

2,427 

, 2,506 

1,918 

1,812 

455 

508 

524 

401 

379 

Other 

53 

48 

1 36 

44 

37 

11 

10 

8 

9 

8 

Total . . . i 

Le Havre: 

i 2,229 

2,476 

2,542 i 

1 1 

1,962 

1,849 j 

i 

j 466 

518 

532 

410 

387 

American .... 

1,.557 

1,666 

' 1,691 i 

996 

873 i 

326 

348 

354 

208 ’ 

183 

Other 

169 

160 

155 1 

162 

117 ! 

33 

34 

83 

34 

24 

Total . . . 

1,716 I 

1,826 

i 1,846 

, 1,158 

; 990 j 

359 

382 

387 

242 

207 

Tot0l dontinent (3) : 











American .... 
Argentine, Braril- 

4,354 1 

4,691 

4,808 

3,455 

8,048 i 

; 1 

911 

981 

1,006 

723 

638 

Ian, etc 

H. Indian, Austra- 

107 1 

100 

1 ^ 

1 

66 

54 I 

23 1 

21 1 

19 

34 

11 

lian, etc 

281 

244 

1 210 1 

148 

170 

48 

61 1 

46 1 

31 

36 

Egyptian .... 

101 

109 

I 102 1 

i 118 

76 

21 

23 

21 

24 

16 

W. Indian, W. A- 
frican, E. Afri- 



i I 

I 1 







i 

can, etc 

49 

52 

62 1 

96 

53 

10 

11 

11 

20 

i 

Total , . . 

4,842 

5,196 

j 5,271 

3,882 

3,401 

1,013 

1,087 

1,108 

812 

712 


Authority : Liverpool Cotton Ass, 

it) Data for following day. ~ (a) Includes ; W. Indian, etc.; K African, etc.; W. African, and Australian. — (3) Includes 
Bremen, Havre, and other Continental ports. 





s 
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MONTHLY REVIEW OF PRICES (i) 


^ ■ ■ ! 

' 





Average 

( 2 ) 


PRODUerS, MARKETS 

June 

June : 

May 

May ; 



Commercial 


I-'. 

5 ; 

29 , 

22 , 

May 

June i Juno 

Season 

AND DESCRIPTIONS 

1931 

1931 ; 

1931 

1931 

mi 

1930 : 1929 

1929-30 

1928-29 

WHEAT. 




- 





Winnipeg : No, i Manitoba (cents p. 60 lbs.) . . 

00 % 

02 

60 : 

60 

60%: 

103 7ij 110 7» 

124% 

124 

Chicago : No. 2 Hard Winter ( 3 ) (cents p. 60 lbs.) 

n. 81 

n. 70 

84^2: 

83% 

83%: 

98%; 112% 

114% 

119 y. 

Minneapolis: No. 1 Northern (amts p. 60 lbs.) . 

78 Vi 

«■/. 

79 

79% 

80% 

98 109}^ 

117 H 

116)4 

New York : No. :: Hard Winter ( 3 ) (cents p. 60 lbs.) 

n. a. 

n. q. 

n. q. ’ 

n. q. 

n. q. 

104)4; 1217 * 

121 % 

131)4 

Buenos Aires (a) ; Barletta (80 kg.p. hectol. - pesos 






■ . 



paper per quintal) 

5.9r, 

5.90 

5,95: 

5.9.3, 

6.02 

10.35; 8.75 

,10.65 

9.93 

Karachi : Karachi white, 2 Vu barley, i 14 % dirt 



: 



1 



(rnpc'os per 656 llw.) 

17-2-0 

17-2-0 

17 - 4 -Oi 

18-11-0 

18-8-0! 

29-13-3, 37-8-8 

36-6-9 

43-13-7 

Berlin ; Home grown (Reichsmarks p. quintal) 

27.30 

27.10 

27 . 30 ; 

28.70 

28.51 

28.75; 28.85 

25.33 

21.88 

Hamburg, c. i. f. (Reichsmarks p. quintal) : 






: 



No. 3 Manitoba 

( 4 ) 11.15 

10.73 

10.48 

11.3.3 

11.54 

18.10; 20.20 

21.30 

21.59 

No. 2 Hardwinter 

10.50 

10.90 

10.98 

1.1.17 

in. 11.07: 

17.13 18.88 

19.49 

20.98 

Barusso {79 kg. p. hectol.) 

0.21 

9.38 

9.29 

9,83 

9 . 87 ; ( 5 ) 16.89: 17.71 

18.72 

19.96 

Antwerp (Belgian frar>cs p. quintal) : 









Home grown 

00 

90 

95 ; 

97 

( 6)101 

1.38)4: 159 


102 y. 

No. 2 Hard Winter, Gulf 

( 7 ) 01 

(7) 9374 ( 7 ) 93 |( 

-) 97 

,7»)997„ 

157)4: 105 

! 171 


Paris : Home grown, 75-77 kg. (drancs p. quintal) . 

187.00 

183.50 

183.50i 

183..30 

! 185.60 

133..30; 153.95 

130.40 

165.35 

London : Home grown (shillings per 504 lbs.) . . 

20 /- 

20 /- ' 

26/- ; 

26/- 

! 25/0 

37/4 1 42/8 

40/10 

43/6 

I/)ndon and Liverpool c. i. f., shipping current 









month (shillings p. 480 lbs.) : 





i 




South Russian (on sample) 

( 9 ) 22 /- 

n. q. 

n.q. 

n. q. 

; «• q. ; 

n. q. n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

No. 3 Manitoba ; 

21/9 

22/4 H i(fo) 23/-:( 10 ) 23/0 (io)23/9 

38/7 , 42/8 

46/2 

46/6 

No. 2 Hard Winter ( 3 ) 

22 /- ■ 

22/- i(n) 22/6 ,{ii)22/7»^2 

/’) 22 / 10 ,: 

36/2 ; 40/4 

41/5 

43/3 

White Pacific 

; . 23/- : 

23/3 

24/- ; 

n.q. 

! 24/8 i 

37/3 ‘ 42/4 

42/3 

46/- 

Rosafe (63 V 2 lbs.), afloat 

|(I2) 20/- ! 

(12)20/7'/. i(i2)20/7Vi :{> 2 ) 21/-i,(i2)21/4:(i3)37/-; 39/- 

40/3 

42/3 

Choice White Karachi 

i 23/- 

22/9 

23/- ; 

21/3 

; 24/6 ! 

38/- ; n. q. 

1 42/2 ; 

a. q. 

Amtralinn 

I 22/0 

tll{) 

23/3 

n. 23/9 

! 23/8 : 

3i)/5 : 42/1 

43/0 

45/11 

Milan ( 6 ) : Home grown, soft (liras p. quHital) . . 

! 105.00 

107.00 

lOlKOOi 

112.00 


1 ■12.00, 13.1.85 

: 131.30 

131.40 

•Genoa c. 1. f. (shillings p. metric ton) : I,a Plata. . 

1 95/- 

100 /- 

100/0 i 

no/- 

7)107/4; 

174/0 ; J09/8 

j 184/6 

192/10 

' Rye. 





' 




Mliineniwlis: No. 2 (ceut.s per 56 ll>s.) 

1 30 

36 

37 

38 

i 36% 

56 Vi 87 

80% 

99 

Berlin : Home grown (Reichsmarks per quintal) . 

19.90 

19.70 

20.10 

20.20 

: 19.81 ‘ 

17.45 10.12 

1 17.04 

20.47 

Hamburg c.i.f. : La Plata, 74-75 kg. (R. M. p. 100 kg.) 

( 15 ) 7.94 {T5)n.8.00'(i5) 7.80 

n. q. 

' q* 

1 . 8.40 17,02 

I 14.57: 

19.72 

Groningen (c) : Home grown (florins per quintal) * 

4.35 

4.65 

4,55 

4.85 

: 4.78 

4.34: 9.15 

1 6.33' 

' 0.74 

Bari.i:y. 









Winnipeg : No. 4 Western (cents p. 48 lbs.) . . 

31% 

31 Vt 

29 fi' 

287. 

! 20 

35);)! 67% 

1 61%: 

67% 

Chicago : Feeding (cents per 48 Ibg.) 

31 

37 

36 

35 

1 38 , 

49 ! 54 

57%, 

60% 

Berlin : Home grown, fodder (Reichsmarks per 









quintal) 

20.80 

21.80, 

22.90 

23,45 

' 23.49; 

17.52i 18.07 

j 17.401 

19.78 

Antwerp : Duniila; (frane.s per quintal) 

80 

77 . 

' 

84 H'!(i6)84 : 

76)4: 144)4 

107 

mvt 

London : English malting (shillings p. 448 pounds) . 

32/6 

32/6 ‘ 

32/6 

32/6 

32/0 

31/- ! 42/6 

j 39/- i 

47/8 

London and Liverpool, c. i. f., fKirccls (shillings per 









400 lbs.) : 







i ’ i 


DanuVdan 3 % ‘ 

17/0 

17/6 

17/6 : 

m 

1 18/t ; 

1.3/1 i 29/5 

j 22/3 

. ni» 

Rassiau (.Ay-off-Blaok .sea) 

(17) 15/3 

n. q. 

(17) 17/- 1/17) 17/6 

‘’)n.l7/3; 

]4/H)l n.q. 

mi 

1 

1 q- 

Canadi.'in Western, No. ,j 

iiBi 10 / 11 /; 

itRiifl/jv;' 

hHWMiV. 1 

SDfl/4li 

(i8)1fl/.3; 

11 q ! 29/- 

u. 26/10 


Californian malting (shillings p. 448 lbs.) . . 

32/6 

32/6 ; 

32/6| 

31/6 

31/8 : 

29/3 38/10 

j 82/6 1 

1 20/4 
39/9 

Moroccan i 

u.q. 

n. q. ; 

n. q. ; 

u. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. i 2(1/7 

In. 24/2 1 

29/8 

Groningen (c) : Honre grown winter (fl. p. quintal 

5.35 

5.35i 

5.40; 

5.50|j 5.48 

6 . 55 : 0.79 

1 7.66! 

9.97 


{a) Thursda.v prices. - - (i>) Saturday pia's. - • (c) Prices of preceding Tuesday. 

(1) All quotations are, unless otherwise stated, for spots. — (2) The monthly average.s are kissed on Friday quotations, the an* 
nrud averages on the monthly. — (3) Quoted formerly as JTo. 2 Winter. — (4) No. 2 Matiitoha. — (5) yB kg. per hectolitre. — ^ 
(6) May, 15; 104 — <y) No. 2 liar! Winter, Atlantic. — {«) May, 15: loi. — (9) North Russian. — (jo) Shipping from Vancouver. 
■— (n) Hard Wiilter on sample, — {12) 63 lbs. per bushel, - (13) 62 lbs. per bushel. (14) May, 15 : 111/3. — (15) 72/73 kg, 
per hectolitre. - - (16) May 15 : <* 7 ) vShipping Augiust Scptemljer. - (i 8 ) No. 3 Western, 


3*3 — 


June 

June 

i 

May 

May 

— 

- 

X2, 

S> 

29 , 

22 , 

May 

1 June 1 

1931 

193* 

1931 

1931 

1931 

1930 j 

30 

29V4 

! 

28 V.; 28 V. 

29 

47VJ 

27 V. 

28 

1 28 ! 

i 1 

28 V. 

28 V,! 

39 ‘/zl 

3.00 

3.70 

i 

3.70; 

3.06 

3.94' 

3.97! 

18.15 

18.35 

i Ifl.iol 

1 i 

19.66 

19.48 

15.09! 

I 

87.00 

85.50 

' 84.50! 

86.50 

90.80 

1 

67.50 j 

20/6 

20/6 

21/- 

21/- 

20/6 

19/3 ! 

n. q. 

n.q. 

n.q. 

n. q. 

n.q. ! 

13/- 1 

io/4y, 

10/6 

10/- 

10/9 

11/4 , 

n/10 

n. q. 

n.q. 

n. q. 

n.q. 

n. q. 1 

n. q. 1 

n. q. 

11/9 

I2h i 

12/1 

12/2 

13/4 1 


PRODUCTS, MARKETS 
AND DESCRIPTION 


Commeicial 

Season 

1 1929-30 1 1928-29 


Winnipeg ; No. 2 White (cents per 34 lbs.) . . . 
Chicago : No. 2 White (cents per 3a lbs.) .... 
Bnenos Aires (a) : Current quality (pesos paper per 

quintal) 

Berlin : Home grown (Reichsmarks per quintal) . 
Paris : Home grown, black and otlier (francs per 

qttintal) 

Dondon : Home grown while (shillings per 336 lbs.) 
Tendon and l,iverpool c. 1. f., parcels (shillings 
p» 320 lbs.) : 

Dannbian (39*40 lbs.) 

Plate (f. a. q.) 

White clipped American 

Cldlian Tawny 

Milan (6) ; spot (liras per quintal) *. 

Home grown 

Foreign Imported 


72.00 72.60 93.16 

eLW 62.60 1 64.001 88.65 


Braila ; Danube (lei per qiiintal) 

2.54 

248 ^ 

24f) 

260 

.1)257 

282 

780 

309 

687 

Chicago : No. 2 Mixed American (cents per 56 lbs.) 

66 

56H! 

54 

56 

557 * 

79 H 

9:1 

86 V. 

94 V. 

Buenos Aires (a) : Yellow Plate (pesos paper per 










quintal) 

3.85 

3.85 

3.80 

3.00 

3.84 

5.96 

' 7.62 

6.17 

8.85 

Antwerp, spot (Belgian francs per quintal) : 










Bessarabian 

74 

74 i 

80 

85 

(4)84 H 

92 

n.q. 

n. 97 H 

11. q, 

Cinquantino 

09 

67H! 

71 

88 

( 5)88 

120 H 

162 Vi 

131V. 

173 

Yellow Plate 

64 

64 1 

66 H 

72 

( 6 ) 77 Vi 

102 H 

141 H 

109 H 

165 y4 

I,ondon and Ijverpool, parcels, c. i. f. (shillings 










per 480 lbs.) : 










Danube 

n. q. 

n.q. i 

n. q- 

n. q. 

n. q. 

22/7 

n. q. 

24/11 

n. q. 

Yellow Plate 

14/9 

16/- i 

14/6 

16/3 

15/9 

24/3 

36/3 

26/3 

88/3 

No. 2 White African 

n. q. 

n. q. j 

n.q. 

n. q, 

(7)19/10 

23/4 

n.q. 

26/- 

88/8 

Milan {b ) : Home grown (liras per quintal) . . . 

52.60 

53.60 

56.50 

56.50 

53.90 

67.60 

94.00 

71.35 

97.90 

Rich (cleaned). 


. 






1930 

1929 

Milan (b) : Mamtelli (lire per quintal) 

117.00 

i 

117.00' 

124.00 

130.00 

128.20 

164.75 

198.60 

152.16 

196,70 

Rangoon: No. 2 Burma (rupees per 7500 lbs.) . 

202 y* 

210 

215 

225 

216 

437 H 

465 

393 V. 

482V. 

Saigon (Indochinese piastres ( 8 ) p. quintal) : 










No. I Round white (25 % brokens) 

5.86 

5.44 

5.60 

6 . 01 ! 

6.00 

12.40 

11.48 

11.86 

11.68 

No. 2 Japan (40 % brokens) 

4.86 

4.04 

6.11 

5.52 

5.37 

1 11.00 

10.97 

10.89 

11.08 

I/)ndon (a) : c. i, f. (shillings per 112 lbs) : 










Spanish Belloch, No. 3 oiled 

18/" 

i 18/- 

12/3 

12/3 

12/1 

14/7 

17/1 

14/1 

17/11 

Italian good, No. 6 oiled 

15/3 i 

t 15/3 

15/3 

15/6 

15/4 

i 15/1 

18/9 

14/11 

18/9 

AffiMcan Blue Rose 

18/3 ! 

18/3 

18/3 

18/3 

18/1 

1 24/- 

21/1 

21/9 

; 21/10 

Burma, No. 2 

6/9 

6 A 0 H 

7/1 

7/3 

7/1 

ii/io; 

13/- 

10/11 

18/2 

Saigon, No. I 

6/9 1 

6/7H: 

7/- 

7/~ 

7/1 

12/2 

13/2 

11/6 

I 13/8 

Siam, Garden, No, i 

8/1 Hi 

8/1 H 

8/4 H 

8/6 

8/7 

i 16/7H 

1 n.q. 

14/- 

16/1 

Tokio ; Various qualities (yens per koku) .... 

18.20 

18.20 

18.10 

1&30 

18.22 

27.461 

29.50 

26.67 

29.06 

Dxnsbbo. 


■ 








Buenos Aires (a) : Current quality (pesos paper 






1 




per quintal) 

10.55 

10.50 

10.45 

10.00 

10.58j 

1 18.97 

15.67 

17.19 

18.20 

Antwetp : Plate (Belgian francs p. quintal) ... 

144 

142 i 

143 

148 1 

(9)147V*: 

; 299 

269 H 

284 y. 

318 V. 

Hull, c. i. t : Plate (p. sterling p. 1. ton) .... 

8-8-3 j 

8 - 6 - 8 ; 

8-8-9 

8-0-3 

8-8-6; 

16-16-7 

16-15-4 

15-0-5 

18-5-0 

Dondon, e. i. f. : Bombay bold (p. st. per long ton). 

i 

ll-(W)j 

ii- 6 -o: 

11-0-0 

11-2-6' 

11-6-0 

18-11-3 

18-6-10 

17-14-4 

20-16-1 

Duluth : No. 1 , Northern (cents p. 36 lbs.) . . . 

(xo) 147H 

( 10 ) 148 Hi 

141 y4 

163 VJ 

152 V.l 

269 

! 246 H 

236 

273 V. 


(«) Thursday prices. — (b) Saturday prices. 

(x) The ntdintUy averages are based cm Friday quotations, the anmal averages cm the monthly. (2) Weight not indicated. — 
(3) May, 13: 275. — (4) May, 15: 87 — (5) May, 15: 93 — (6) May, 13; 79 — (7) White East African. — (8) Actual rate of 
change; i piastre -* 38 Vi Ic. — {9) May, 15 ; 147. (xo) July delivery. 




PRODUCTS, MARKETS 
AND DESCRIPTION 


! 

June j 

May 

May 

. 5 . 

29 

22, 

1931 1 

i 

1931 

i 

1931 

i 


Cottonseed. 

Alexandria : SiikellarUlis (piastres per ardeb) . . 
Hull : Sokellaridis (p. sterl, per long ton) . . . 


New Orleans : Middling (cents per lb.) 

New York ; Middling (cents per 1 b.) 

Bombay : M. g. Broadi f. g. (rupees per 784 lbs.). 
Alexandria (a) (talaris per kontar) : 

Sakellaridis f, g. f 

Ashmouni (Upper Egypt) f. g. f 

Bremen ; Middling (U. S. cents per Ib.) .... 

M. g. Broach fully g(x)d (iKrnce pet lb.) .... 
Ee Havre : Middling, Gulf (francs per 30 kilogr.) . 
Liverpool (pence fjer lb.) ; 

Middling fair 

Middling 

Sdo Paulo, good fair 

M. g. Broach, fully good 

Sakellaridis, fully good fair 


48.2| 

4.5.2 

44.4 ^ 

48.51 

fl-3-9; 

5 0-5 

4-17-6 

5-1-3 

8 . 43 ' 

8.29 

8.45 

9.00 

8.70' 

8.60 

8.75 

9.2.5j 

160 : 

171 

168 : 

181 

12.72' 

13.47 

; 14.47 

14.87 

0.55; 

9.70 

10.05 

10.65 

0.83^ 

9.85 

9.65 

10.39 

a. 4.16! 

u. 4.05 

1 n. 4.15 

n. 4.:10 

292 1 

207 i 

I 303 

5116 il 


Copenlmgen (a) (Kt. p. too kg,) 

Maastricht, auction (f») : Dutch (florins p. 50 kg.) ! 
Hamburg, auction {b ) ; Schleswig-Holstein butter, i 


Kempten (b) : Allgau butter (Pfennige p. lialf kg.) 

Ivondon (c) (shillings p. cwt.) : 

British blended 

Danish 

Irish creamery, salted 

Dutch 

Argentine 

Siberian 

Australian, salted 

Mew Zealand, salted 


Milan (lire per quintal) : 

Parmigiauo-Reggiano, ist quality of last year’s | 

production 

Green Gorgonzola, mature, choice | 

Rome : Roman pecorino choice (lire p. quintal) . . j 
Alkmaar: P)dam 40+^40% butterfat, with the I 
country’s cheesemark, factory cheese, small : i 

florins, p. 50 kg.) ; 

•Gouda (6) : CfOuda 45 + (whole milk cheese, with i 
the country’s cheesemark, home made; florins, j 

p. 50 hg.) ! 

Kempten {b) ; (Pfennige per lialf kg.) : j 

Softcheese, green (20 % butterfat) i 

Emmenthal from the Allghu (whole milk cheese) ! 

ist quality i 

Xondon (r) (shillings per cwt.) : i 

English Cheddar i 

Canadian I 

New Zealand 


123.20| 

122 . 95 ! 

1251.36, 

125,21 

1 124.98 

133.19' 

105 

105 

109 ; 

i 

111 

109 1 

118 

i 140/- 

140/- 

140/-; 

140/- 

140/11 

164/- 

! 122/- 

122/- 

l22/-i 

122/- 

122/5 1 

138/51 

i J 18/- 

120/- 

(2)1151/-: 

(2)110/- 

(3)109/9i 

136/- 

116/- 

118/- 

118/- 

118/- 

120/- : 

134/6 1 

j 117/- 

117/- 

115/- 

lU/- 

lU/5 

133/- i 

! IJO/- 

(2)107/- 

(2)108/- 

(2)101/- 

4)101/10 

126/6 1 


( 7 ) 1,1121.237 

(8) 631 62o 
1 1,1301,215 


35.00,“) 36.20 42.00 

21H!1 21) « 


June, 

1929 

Commercial 

Season 


1929-30 

r ■■ 

1928-29 

85.2 

1 

67.9 

95.4 

8-11-3 

6-18-2 

9-12-2 

18.81 

16.17 

18.98 

18.72 

16.00 

19.69 

533444 

mVi 

346 V. 

532 Vi 

28 V. 

35 y* 

21 Vji 

19 V. 

22 Vi. 

21.11 

18.27 

21.19 

n. 7.85 

n. 0,83 

n. 8.27 

622 

546 

624 

n. 11.54 

n. 10.89 

n. 11.69 

10.28 

9.00 

10.63 

10.50 

9.02 

It. 10.91 

n. 8,14 

■u. 6.80 

11 . 8.68 

16.67 

14,62 

18.17 


1930 

J929 

287 

246 

303 

(.92 

1.70 

2.09 

1 101 .7 ij 

146.67 

178.03 

149 1 

128 

160 

1 

186/8 

168/8 

196/- 

1751/3 

153/6 

186/6 

174/1 

134/10 

179/4 

1 ]<:6/6 

151/11 

182/4 

' 169/6 

1516/10 

174/1 

1 164/- 

11 . 133/10 

107/2 

1(6)172/- 

135/9 

176/- 

1 174/6 

1 

! 

1 

137/8 

i 178/9 

1 

I 

1 

1,050 

1,160 

1,074 

817 

671 

829 

1,675 1 

1,207 

1 1,646 

46.00 

1 

40.83 

47.10 

1 

50.00 

45.56 

62.45 

65 

27 

35 

(12) 111 

(12)97 

( 12)107 

181/- 

108/4 

121/9 

112/00 

93/11 

107/8 

95/6 j 

82/2 

96/6 

85/2 1 

i 

96/6 

111/9 


tiverpool(t):Eiigl. Cheslilre,unBraded(5ll, p.cwl.) ! (i})e7/8; (11)67/8 (13)78/41 (,3)72/4 ,“) 77/11 1 74/1 ! 85/2 |i 06/6 lll/B 

! I ! II i I il I 

(a) Thursday prices. -- (b) Wednesday prices. — (c) Average prices for weeks ending on preceding Wednesday. 

(I) The monthly averages are based on Friday quotations, the annual averages on the monthly. — (2) Average price for the indicated 
Friday aud preceding Thursday. — (3) Average calculated from the average prices for the Fridays and the Thursdays which precede ; May, 
15 -and 14: to 6/-. —-.(4) Average calculated from the average prices for the Fridays and the Thursdays whiec^h iwecede ; May, 15 ahd 
14 • 09/6; May, 8 and 7 : 99/-. — (5) Average May, 1930 : 136/-. — (6) Average May 1929 : x66/jo. (7) May, 13 : ‘i,ii2. •— (8) May, 13 : 633. 

— (9) May, 15 : 33.50. — (to) Indicated fonnerly as : Bodegraven. — (n) May, 16 : 36,00. — (12) Average pticea'for all qualities. — (13) Near. 




THE PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
IN MAY, 1931 


In the following pages the index-numbers of prices of agricultural products and 
other price indices of interest to the farmer are given as published in the different countries. 
The indices collected together have been obtained according to different methods and 
criteria in the various countries. A detailed account of the items included in 
each scries and the system of construction of the index-numbers may be found in the 
volume published especially for this purpose by the Infititute, entitled « Index-numbers 
of prices of agricultural products and other price indices of intercvSt to the farmer ». 
We refer the reader to this vohmie for an exact interjjretation of the significance of 
the different series of data. 

Owing to the substantial divergence which often exists in the value and signif- 
icance of the indices avaible. much care is advisable in their utilization from an inter- 
national point of view'. For this reason it has been considered opportune to reproduce 
all the data in their original fonn only, without attempting to formally unite them. 
The latter process, by a comparison of often heterogeneous data, might easily lead to 
the drawing of erroneous relations and conclusions. 

But in addition to the original data, and subject to the above comments, a summary 
table is given below. 


Percentt^e variations in the index-numbers for May, 1931 


compared with those for April, 1931 j ciimpared with those for May, 1930 


Countries 

Index-numbers 

1 of prices 

! of agricultural 

1 piquets 

i 

General 
index-numbers 
of prices 

1 Index-numbers 
of prices 
of agricultural 
j products 

General 

i index-numbers 
of prices 

Germany 


+ 

1 

0.8 

— 0.4 


1.4 

~ 9.0 

England end Wdes 


— 

0.8 


— 

9.0 


Argentine 


+ 

2.0 

— 

— 

32.5 

— 




— 

2.6 

— 2,0 

— 

35.8 

— 18.8 

Estonia 


— 

1.4 

— 

i — 

26.0 


United States . . . . 

1 <*') 

■ / b) 

— 

5.5 

4.3 

— 2.7 1 

i — 

.30.6 

27.8 

— 20.0 

Finland 

Hungary 


— 

2.7 

— 1.2 j 

— 

13.4 

— 6.7 

Italy 


H' 

0.2 

—•’1.7 1 


i4.6 

— 17.3 

New Zealand 


! + 

0.9 

— 

— 

27.0 

— 

‘Netherlands 


1 — 

J.4 

0.0 

— 

7.5 

- 13.5 

Poland 

Yugoslavia 

. . . ! 

1 

\ c) + 

} d) - 

"3.7 i 

2.9 ! 

1 1 

i c) — 

( d) - 

14.4 j 

26.7 ' 

1 -- 15.1 


a) ** Bureau of Agricultural Economics — b) ** Bureau of Eabor — c) Products of the soil. — if) Animal 
products. 
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INDEX-NUMBERS 07 PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
AND OF COMMODITIES BOUGHT BY THE FARMER * 




CommuES 

May 

April 

1 March. 

Febr. 

1 

j Jan. 

Dec. 

May 

May 

Year 












Classztication 

1931 

1931 

1 1931 

193* 

i *93* 

1930 

1930 

*9*9 

1930 fi) 

19*9 

Germany 

(Statistisches Reichsamt) 

1913 « 100 . 

Foodstuffs of vegetable origin ...... 

1 

181.8 

129.7 

121.0 

114.1 

111.6 

• 111.8 

118.1 

124.7 

116.3 

126.8 

Uvestock 

83.9 

8 : 1.3 

86.7 

00.6 

! 97.6 

104.4 

110.2 

126.1 

112.4 

126.6 

Livestock products 

102.6 

105.7 

113.0 

119.9 

j 119.4 

126.6 

108.7 

180.2 

121.7 

142.1 

Feeding stuffs 

120.0 

113.9 

102.7 

93.0 

i 90.9 

91.1 

95.6 

133.3 

98.2 

125.9 

Toial agricultural products 

: 109.2 

108.3 

j 106.7 

105.9 

10(J.7 

110.4 

110.7 

125.8 

113.1 

180.2 

Fertilisers 

77,2 

80.1 

82.7 

83.1 

^ 82.3 

80.5 

83.8 

86.0 

82.4 

84.5 

Agricultural dead .st«.)ck 

130.6 

131.2 

132.4 

133.8 

134.9 

136.0 

1 140.1 

141.6 

139.4 

141.8 

General index^nutnbet 

113.3 

113.7 

11 : 1.9 

114.0 

116.2 

117.8 

125.7 

135.6 

124.6 

187.2 

England and Wales 
(M inistry of Agriculture) 

Average 0 / corresponding month.? 
I 9 II-I 3 cn 100 . 

Agricultural products 

122 * 

123 

123 

126 

130 

126 ■ 

i 

1 

134 

144 

134 

144 

Feeding stuffs 

87 

88 

85 

77 

78 

81 

98 

137 

96 

139 

Fertilizers 

100 

100 

100 

100 

102 

101 

102 

102 

101 

100 

Gmeral indax-number (a) 


99.3 

100.6 

100.6 

100.8 

102.2 

1 

116.2 

132.0 

114.1 

1 S 6 .S 

Argentina 

(Banco de la NadAn argentiua) 



i 

; 








1926 u< 100 , 











Cereals and linseed 

i 54.3 

61.2 

53.2 

54.5 

63.6 

66.0 

90.9 

89.6 

1 82.3 

100.4 

Meat 

i 89.8 ; 

' 93.7 

94.2 i 

94.6 

91.0 

90-6 

115,6 

110.8 

110.9 

113.6 

Hides and skihs . 

i 68.1 

i 70.5 

70.1 

70.0 

69.1 

65.6 

69.5 

91.9 

71.6 

05.0 

Wool 

j 67.6 

57.7 1 

64.5 

5.5.2 

50.6 

61.8 

76.8 

107.4 

67.4 

108.6 

Dairy products 

, 73.4 

73.0 1 

74.3 

72.9 

68.7 

68.7 

80.3 j 

106.0 

82.4 

105.9 

Forest products i 

1 108.7 

108.7 

108.7 

108.7 

108.7 

108.7 

107.8 

111.8 

107.9 

IIU 

Total agricultural products ! 

1 62.6 

61.4 I 

j 

63.2 

63.4 1 

61.7 

63.2 

92.:4 i 

95.8 

86.6 

102.6 

, 1 

Canada | 











(Internal Trade Branch 




1 



, 




of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 1 
1926 » 100 . 


] 









Field products (grain, etc.) 

48.2 

47.8 

44.1 

45.0 

42.6 

48.6 

81.0 

82.4 

70.0 

98.6 

Animals and animal products 

76.9 

82.5 

84.7 

87.6 

02.1 

98.1 

109.5 

110.8 

102.9 

112.5 

Total Canaeftan farm products 1 

58.0 

60.5 

59.3 

60.9 

61.1 

62.3 

91.7 

93.0 

82.8 

. ioa7 

Fertflizers 

86.0 

86.5 

86.5 

80.4 

68.9 

89.2 

91.5 

96.3 

88.6 

92.6 

Gaural index-number 

73.0 

74.6 

75.1 

76.0 

76.7 

77.8 

89.9 

03.4 

86.6 

05.8 

Estonia 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) 











1922 "> 100. 

Commodities imported 

91 

90 i 

81 

83 

86 

88 

86 

97.1 

88 

04.0 

Commodities exported 

62 ! 

63 

68 

66 

64 

68 

00 

111.1 

88 

Ills 

A gricultural products imported and exported j 

61 

72 ! 

72 

72 

71 

70 

06 

103.6 

84 

106,7 


• Fot an cxpIaQation of Uie method of calculation of the index 'tinmlieni, reference sh o u l d be made to the Institute's publfccatlon 
“Index-numbew of prices of Agricnltural Products and other Prtee*indices of interest to the Phrmer” (Eome, 1030), 
fi) Some data for 1930 arc provfsionaL — is) Calcnlated by the "Statist", reduced to l;nse«year 19x3 •• too. 



COOKtUBS 

May 

AptU 

March 

Febr. 

Jan. 

Dec. 

May 

May 

-v Year 

CLABBtWKMinOK 

*93* 

*93* 

*93* 

*93* 

*93* 

*930 

1930 

*9*9 

*930 

*929 

Unkeo States 











(Bxtreau of Agricultural Economics) 
Average 1909-10 to 19 * 3-14 " * 00 . 











Cereals 

74 

74 

74 

76 

77 

80 

106 

113 

100 

121 

Fruits and vegetables 

1.19 

120 

109 

109 

108 

108 

193 

119 

158 

136 

Meat animals 

99 

106 

106 

106 

112 

112 

142 

164 

134 

150 

Dairy products 

91 

99 

101 

101 

107 

117 

123 

139 

123 

140 

Poultry and poultry products 

77 

90 

92 

79 

110 

127 

110 

134 

126 

159 

Cotton and cottonseed 

74 

78 

80 

76 

72 

73 

119 

148 

102 

145 

Total agricultural Products 

86 

91 

91 

90 

04 

97 

124 

136 

117 

188 

Commodiiies purchased by fanners (i) . 

181 ' 

134 

186 

137 

138 

139 

150 

155 

146 

155 

Agricultural wages (i) ......... 

- 


127 

- 


129 

( 2)102 

(2)167 

152 

170 

Unhed States 
(B ureau of l^bor) 

1926 -c 100 . 

Crains 

59,6 

59.5 

59.3 

60.4 

02.4 

64.0 

82.1 

88.2 

68.8 

97.4 

livestock and poultry 

64.1 

70.8 

70.7 

69.0 

75.2 

76.8 

93.2 

110.0 

89.2 

100.1 

Other farm products 

71.5 

73.4 

74.2 

73.7 

76.0 

78.1 

96.5 

101.7 

91.1 

106.6 

Total farm products 

07.1 

70.1 

70.6 

70.1 

73.5 

76.2 

03.0 

' 102.2 

88.3 

104.9 

Agricultural implements 

94.7 

94.7 

94.7 

917 

94.7 

04.9 

05.0 

98.3 

95.1 

97.9 

Fertilizer materials 

80.5 

80.0 

80.8 

81.1 

81.4 

81.4 

86.6 

94.1 

85.6 

92.1 

Mixed fertilizers 

82.8 

83.6 

88.3 

89.1 

90.4 

90.6 

93.6 

m.7 

93.6 

97.2 

Cattle feed 

67.9 

81.2 

82.1 

71.6 

75.0 

78.2 

110.3 

101.6 

99.7 

121.6 

N on-agricultural commodities 

72.6 

74.3 

76.7 

77.1 

78.2 

79.4 

88.1 

94.1 

85.9 

94.4 

Gerseral index-number 

71.8 

78.8 

74.5 

76.6 

77.0 

78.4 

89.1 

95.8 

86.3 

96.5 

Finland 

(Central Bureau of Stetlstio) 

1926 - 100 . 

Cereals 

79 

1 

1 

i 

i 76 ! 

74 : 

1 

i 74 

76 

72 

81 

• 

! 

106 

76 

98 

Potatoes 

68 

j 69 

73 

1 68 

68 

59 

76 

211 

76 

148 

Fodder 

87 

I 71 

70 

62 

69 

68 

63 

67 

62 

69 

Meat 

67 

1 66 

73 

i 73 

74 

72 

90 

106 

88 

108 

Dairy products 

71 

1 78 

74 

76 

73 

74 

76 

98 

84 

103 

Total agricultural products 

71 

I 78 

76 

1 74 

74 

73 

82 

103 

82 

100 

General itrdex-mmber 

84 

85 1 

86 

: j 

' 86 

1 

86 

i 86 

1 

90 

98 

90 

98 

HUNOART 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) 

1913 •“ 100 . 






1 





Agncultural and livestock products . . , 


84 

84 

80 

79 

78 

84 

120 

- 


General index-number 


93 

94 

92 

91 

90 

96 

123 

- 

- 

Italy 











(Cottsiglio Provinciate deirBconomia 
di M^o) 











19*3 *« * 00 . 

Naiionnl agricultural products 

1 367.20 

356.86 

845.90 

343.76 

347.90 

856.88 

418.45 

623.50 

413.89 

608.76 

General index-number 

847.16 

35U0 

856.18 

367.92 

361.86 

868.68 

419.90 

484.62 

411.04 

480.60 

[ 

New SEbalamd 
(Census and Statistics Office) 

Average i 909 <X 3 •> loo. 











Dairy produce , . . . 

98.6 

89.4 

104.8 

108.0 

98.8 

102.6 

122.6 

134.4 

120.7 

145.7 

Meat 

U6.5 

188.1 

185.4 

148.4 

147.0 

160.0 

164.9 

176.6 

164.7 

178.9 

Wool. 

76.7 

76.6 

60.8 

66.7 

62.8 

59.8 

96.6 

172.0 

100.7 

170.9 

Hides, skins, and tallow ........ 

96.1 

84.0 

78.4 

96.0 

93.2 

122.6 

166.5 

218.2 

146.4 

188.0 

Mlscmbinecnis 

130.7 

134.1 

1410 

182.9 

113.8 

129.8 

133.6 

140.8 

134.0 

146.7 

Total agrieuUural products, ...... 

96.2 

90.0 

96.1 

97.2 

06.7 

101.8 

131.8 

162.9 

120.7 

161.8 

(i) 19 x 0-14 ■> xoo. — ( 3 ) Apiil. 


s 
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COUNTRIKS 

AND 

CLASSOnCATlOK 

May 

193 * 

April 

1931 

March 

1931 

Feb. 

* 93 * 

January 

* 93 * 

Dec. 

1930 

May 

1930 

May 

1929 

year 

1930 (I) 

1929 

Nokway 











(Kgl. Selskap for Norges Vel) 











Average 1909*14 * 100. 











Cereals 

107 

105 

104 

104 

102 

99 

129 

171 

(2) 108 

(2) 155 

Potatoes 

157 

167 

181 

181 

180 

158 

121 

128 

(2) 152 

(2) 120 

Pork 

73 

74 

81 

84 

89 

98 

114 

143 

(2) 106 

(2> 141 

Other meat 

166 

162 

172 

182 

184 

193 

206 

200 

(2) 198 

(2) 199 

Eggs 

83 

85 

124 

101 

107 

146 

97 

111 

(2) 121 

(2) 135 

Dairy products 

124 

133 

1.35 

138 

139 

150 

148 

148 

(2) 150 

(2) 161 

Concentrated feeding stuffs 

108 

111 

108 

103 

107 

111 

128 

160 

(a) 117 

(2) 148 

Malse 

85 

85 

83 

81 

89 

93 

115 

164 

(2) 103 

(2) 148 

Fertilisers 

96 

96 

96 

96 

96 

96 

105 

101 

(2) 101 

(2) 103 

Netherlands 











(Directie van den Dandbouwj 


. 









Average 1924-23 to 1928-29 « 100. 











Products of the soil 

83 

78 

71 

66 

62 

59 

55 

7J 

( 3 ) .68 

(3I 87 

Animal products 

72 

74 

74 

74 

74 

74 

88 

101 

(3) 95 

(3) 98 

Total agricultural products 

74 

75 

73 

72 

71 

71 

80 

94 

(3) 88 

( 3 ) 95 

AgricuUural wages 

95 

95 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

(3) iOO 

(3) 100 

General index-nunAer {4) 

69.0 

69.0 

69.7 : 

70.4 I 

71.0 

72.4 

79.8 

96.1 

79,2 

96.1 

POIJUJD 











(Central Bureau of Statistics) 











1927 « ICO. 











Products of the soil 


64.7 

.'Hl.S 

45.8 

44.3 I 

46.4 

50.8 

71.5 

52.2 

73.1 

Prxxlucts of agricultural industry .... 


75.4 

63.4 

59.8 

69.3 

63.6 

71.0 

79.4 

69.9 

80.9 

Total products of plant origin 


70.8 

57,1 

52.6 

61.5 

54.6 

60.3 

75.4 

60 6 

76.9 

Animals 


55.9 

58.0 

58.6 1 

! 64.9 1 

68.6 

87.7 

97.4 

82.3 

98.4 

Dairy products . 


6i.6 

74.0 i 

80.1 

83 1 

91.9 

74.4 

99.2 

81.8 

102.9 

Total products of animal orlgiu 


58!r) 

64’.8 

67!? 1 

66!2 

78*2 

81*6 

98!3 

81.9 

I00.’2 

Total agricultural products j 


64.5 

59.8 

58.2 

56.9 

63.2 

68.3 

84.2 

68.6 

85.7 

Fertilizers 


124.7 

124.7 

J2i7 

124.7 

124.7 

105.0 

130.6 

121.7 

126.5 

Industrial products 


83.5 

84.2 

84.4 

84.1 

86.0 

96.3 

104.1 

94.2 

103.3 

General index-nunAer 


75.1 

; 73.1 

72.4 

71.6 

76.2 

83.3 

95.4 

82.4 

95.7 

Ydooslavia 











(National Bank 











of the Kingdom of Yugoslavia) 











1926 ■> 100. 











Products of the soil 

80.5 

77.6 

I 73.3 

73.5 

71.7 

72.6 

94.0 

127,6 

89.8 

118.6 

Animal products. 

73,2 

75.4 

i 77.4 

78.1 

82.0 

86.4 

09.9 

110.0 

96.8 

107.3 

Industrial products 

73.0 

73.9 

72.6 

72.1 

72.8 

76.2 

81.0 

94.6 

81.8 

02.5 

General in iex-number 

75.4 

75.5 

74J 

74.8 

76.7 

78.0 

88.8 

104.0 

86.6 

100.6 


(i) Most data for 1930 arc provislonol. — (2) Agricultural year April i-March 31. — (3) Agricultural year July r jtmt 30. — 
(4) Calculated by the Central Statistical Bureau of the Mctheriands, reduced to the base I925>i929 m ico. 
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RATES OF FREIGHT 


(Rates for full cargoes). 






— 


Average 



June 

June 

May 

May 

... 

i 

i'" 



VOYAGES 

12, 

5. 

29, 

23, 

May 

June 1 June 

Commercial 


a 1931 

1931 

1931 

1931 

1931 

1930 1 1929 

1 

Season 







: 

1929-30 

1923-29 

Shipments of Whkat and Maize. 






: 



Danube to Antwerp/Hamburg .... 1 { shill, p. 

n. 18/6 

n.ia/6 

11.13/6 

n.lS/6 

13/6 

18/5 i n.q. 

15/8 

n. 14/9 . 

Black Sea to Antwerp/Ifamburg . . . ( 2240 lbs.) 

n. 10/6 

n.10/6 

n.10/6 

10/6 

10/4, 

u. q. ! n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

St. John to Liverpool (1) j 

11. q. 

n.q. 

n, q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n, q. , n. q. 

1/5 

3/1 

Montreal to United Kingdom . . . . / 

n. 1/10 

1/10 y* 

2/- 

2/3 

2/2 

1/9 2/1. 

1/10 

2/10 

Gulf to United Kingdom 

m % 

2/8 

2/5 

2/8 

2/2 

2/- 2/9 

2/6 

3/4 

New York to Liverpool (i) 

1/6 

1/6 

1 1/6 ' 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 1/6 

1/6 

2/3 

Northern Range to U.K. and Continent ’ 

1/10 H 

1/10 Vs 

! n.l/lO i 

2/- 

2/- 

n. q. 11. q. 

1/9 

2/11 

North Pacific to United Kingdom (sliill. per 2240 lbs), i 

n. q. 

u.28/6 

i n. q. i 

n.28/6 

28/6 

20/9 : 28/9 

22/7 

JJO/7 

Vancouver to Yokoliama (i) (dollars p. sh. ton) . 

2.IS5 

2.85 ; 

i 2.85 ; 

; 2.85 

2.79 

; 2.75 3.25 

2.78 

3.85 

l.a Plata Down River (2) to IJ. K./Cou- , i 



1 i 



1 : 



tinent 1 

16/6 

16/~ 

j 17/8 1 

18/- 

18/3 

1 9/7 Vi: 22/3 

12/8 

22/1 

La Plata Up River (3) toll. K./Cont. ' (shill, per ! 


i 

1 ! 


19/9 

! [ 



tinent 2340 lbs) 

18/- 

17/6 ; 

i i^/o , 

19/6 

ill/l’/i' 28/10 

14/4 

23/7 

Karachi to U. K./ Continent (4). . . ) ' 

18/9 

18/9 : 

; 11*19/9 ' 

19/9 

10/6 

1 15/10; 21/5 

n.15/4 

22/- 

Western Australia to U.K./Continent . j 

27/6 

28/- 1 

; n.28/9 

i 28/9 

28/8 

1 26/8 : 23/8 

25/7 

88/7 

Shipments of Rice. 1 



1 




1930 

! 1929 

Saigon to Europe ( (shill, per 

n. 26/8 

27/- 1 

n.26/- 1 

20/fl 

25/7 i 

u. q. ;'i)n.22/- 

n. 18/11 

n. 26/1 

Burma to U.K./ Continent ( 2240 lbs.) 

22/6 

n.q. : 

n.q. i 

i 

n.24/- 

23/ll| 

20/1 Ij 20/- 

n. 17/8 

i 

n. q. 


(i) Rates for jmcels by liners. ~ (a) “ Down River”, includes the ports Buenos Aires and La Plata. - (3) " Up River”, includes 
the |)orts on the Paruni River as far as San I/>renzo. Cargoes from ports beyond San Lorenzo (Colastine, Santii-Pc and ParanA) are 
subject to an extra rate of freight. ~ (4) The origiaal data being quoted in “scale terms ”, 10 % is added to arrive at freights per 
2,340 lbs. 


IMPORT DUTIES ON CEREALS AND FLOUR 

Cbakoks 

TO BE MADE IN THE DUTIES PUBLISHED ON PAGE 62 OP THi: CROP REPORT OP JANUARY 1931. 


Country 


Germany 


Rstonia . . . 
Lithuania. . . 
Sweden .... 
Czechoslovakia 


Czechoslovakia 


Product 


Wheat and rye £k)ur 

Wheat for manufacture of flour or groats (i) 

Barley for stock feeding (2) 

Wheat (3) 

Rye flour 

Wheat, rye, wheat and rye flour 

Rye 

Barley 

Oats 

Wheat and rye flour 

Rye 

Barley 

Oats 

Wheat and rye flour 


j Date when 
j enforced 

Origbal data 
per metric 
quintal 

Data lu 

Amer. cents per 
bushel or barrel 

i 10 June 1931 

R. M. 42.1; 

893.05 

i 16 * * 

» 20.00 

129.66 

i 16 » * 

» 5.00 

26.92 

; 25 April 1931 

— 

. — 

i 28 March 1931 

litas 55.00 

' 486-95 

! I June 1931 ! 

(4) 

U) 

i 30 April 1931 

K.£. 84.00 

63.23 

» 

* 56.00 

36.13 

1 » i 

» 50.00 

21.51 

1 * \ 

* 135-00 

365,61 

\ 8 June 1931 1 

K.*. 68.00 

51.17 

1 * i 

» 5300 

34.20 

i » ! 

» 38.00 

16.83 

1 » 1 

* 121.00 

318.73 


(i) Daty extended to 15 July; import permitted only under customs supervision and for certain mills. ■— (2) Imported under 
customs supervision in cases of supervised purchase of marked rye, potato flakes and monopoly maize. — (3) Estonian mills have 
the right to import free of duty 145 kg. of wheat for each quintal of sifted flour that they export in the year following the import 
of the wheat. — (4) Monopoly imp^. 

Erratum: See jjag. 352 of Crop Rei^ort for Aixil: Estonia: Siftad wheat flour. 



LATEST INFORMATION 


Spain. (Telegram dated 19 June) : This year’s production is estimated at about 
85,981,000 centals (or 143,298,000 bushels) for wheat, 11,023,000 centals (or 19,684,000 
bushels) for rye, 41,888,000 centals (or 87,268,000 bushels) for barley and 13,228,000 
centals (or 41.333,000 bushels) for oats. 

The amounts forecast for wheat and barley are almost equal to those obtained last 
year ; for barley and oats they are below those of last year by about 6.6 millions centals 
(13.8 millions bushels) and 3.7 millions centals (11.4 millions buvshels) metric tons 
revspectively. 

Greece : Copious rains and hail fell in the first days of J une in Thessaly and Macedonia 
without, however, causing any considerable damage to cereals, of which the crop condi- 
tion at the beginning of the month w'as very good. In Macedonia, particularly in the 
district of Drama, hail caused some injury to tobacco plantations. In Peloix)nnesus the 
continued rains threatened the condition of the vine but anticrj'ptogamic treatment 
after each shower allowed liopes of a good output to l)e sustained. 

Czechoslovakia : In May, e.specially in the latter half of the month, weather was exces- 
sively hot. In some di.stricts very scanty rain.s, fell chiefly in thunderstorms. Winter 
cereals brairded in bad conditions, especially rye. which had previou.sly suffered from 
frosts. Spring cercfils, favoured by tlie high temperatures, had a much better appear- 
ance, but owing to the dry weather, in latter half of the month, their cro]) condition 
was somewhat lowered and varies greatly. Sugar-beet has suffered greatly from the 
lack of moisture, potatoes and fodder crops to a less extent. Hops are in good condition 
though threatened by adverse conditions. 

United States, (Telegram of Jvme 18) ; HarvevSting of winter wheat is proceeding 
under good conditions in the South-wgst. Beneficial rains have fallen in the Pacific 
Nortli-we.st and in the spring wheat States but more rain is still w anted. The crop 
condition of maize is fairly good. In the cotton belt, the weather i.s generally favourable. 

Japan. (Telegram of June 19) : Weather conditions during May have been un- 
favourable to cereals, tea, rape.seed and mulberry trees. On June i condition of these 
crops was rather bad. On June i silkworms were benig reared under good conditions 
dcvSpite the not altogether favourable weather conditions during May. 


Prof. Ai,essakdro Brizi, Segretario generate delV IsHiutOt Direttore responsahile. 
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GENERAL AGRONOMY 
New Principles in Plant Breeding. 

In countries in which agriculture is highly advanced the improvement in the 
more important crop plants made with the object of obtaining a high production 
according to the now well understood principles of selection and crossing, has reached 
a stage which it seems difficult to transcend if similar methods only are employed. 
For some years past it has been necessary in the course of experimental work and 
calculations of yield, to carry out the most minute observation in order to discover 
any real advance, and the economic results are in no way proportionate to the 
arduous labour of the plant -breeders. 

Hence it is necessary that they should adopt different methods and discover 
different objects for their experimental work if they desire to make any further 
advance and to justify their position ; for example, they may direct their breeding 
Work to power of resistance to pests and disea.ses, to special qualities and to adapt- 
ability to environment. In this field special credit is due to the Institute of Applied 
Botany and New Crop Plants at Leningrad, of which the Director is N. I. Vavilof, 
for having discovered some quite new principles in plant breeding. 

Vavilof, taking an international stand point and following a well worked out 
scientific scheme, has undertaken the collection, classification and study of all types 
of natural or artificial plants throughout the world with the object of keeping alive 
all types of which the value is clearly manifest. Thus, his object is a kind of 
'' mobilisation of the world’s plant capital ” and the collection and preservation of 
all those hereditary qualities which prevail throughout the types of all cultivated 
plants with the object of supplying them to practical plant-breeders. 

It is a very important matter to the plant-breeder to know where the different 
types which will serve his purpose are to be found. According to Vavilof, the 
origin of the crop plants generally g^own should not be looked for in those regions 
where they grow in a wild state ; the place of origin of any particular cultivated 
plant is rather to be found in those regions where the Linnaean species to which it 
belongs displays the greatest abundance of types both from the point of view of 
moiphology and physiology, and where the mountainous nature of the region and 
a very ancient and still primitive kind of agriculture have provided favourable con- 
ditions for the development and preservation of multiple types. 

Adams, before Vavilof's day, had already prop:>unded similar views in regard 
to the determination of the place of origin of animal species. 

A number of expeditions have been arranged for studying the question of the 
places of origin of crop plants. Vavilof personally conducted research work in 
the Mediterranean area. North Africa, Persia, Afghanistan, Turkestan, and the 
regions of Khiva, Bokhara and the Pamir. Other experts were sent to Asia Minor, 
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Armenia, India, Ceylon, the Altai Mountains, the Far East, Africa and the 
Central area of South America. As the result of the discoveries made in the course 
of these expeditions, Vavij^of has been able to determine the principal regions in 
which the types are developed : viz.. South Western Asia, India, China, Abyssinia, 
the Mediterranean area, Central and South America. There has also been noted 
the somewhat surprising fact that the development of tyj3es takes place in quite 
limited areas ; thus it has been discovered that the primeval centre of origin of 
almost all types of the principal cultivated crop plants is situated between the West- 
ern Himalayas and the Hindoo Kooch, in an area of only a few hundreds of square 
kilometres. For example, in the Afghanistan pea are to be found in full force 
all those hereditary qualities which are exemplified in the various kinds of peas 
cultivated in Europe. Briefly, the most important reserve of hereditary qualities 
is c'oncentrated, as a result of the relatively large number of tyj)es, in far distant 
regions of little economic importance, while a certain reduction in the number of 
types is noticeable in countries with intensive cultivation where plant -breeding is 
highly developed. 

vt if During the Russian research work the first object was to determine the habitat 
of the different varieties of any particular botanical species, and then to discover 
within the district the centre where the largest number of types of these varieties 
is to be found, i. e., the place where the species shows the highest degree of j^oly- 
inorphism. According to VaviIvOF the primeval centres of type development thus 
discovered are distinguished by dominant characteristics. Recessive characteristics 
which readily lend themselves to the plant-breeders' work are more likely to be 
found on the outskirts and even outside these development centres in quite isolated 
areas, as for example in oases or islands. 

The Russian experiments have mainly related to wheat. The development 
centre of types for Triticum vulgare et 7\ compactim was discovered in Central Asia ; 
for r. dumm in Africa (Abyssinia, Egyi)t and Algeria). Ttjmanjan recently found 
iti tlie district of the Take of Wan' an important development centre of types which 
it would appear might prove specially valuable to the plant breeder. In the 
dajnper and cool sections of the Vilayet of Wan he collected awned types with 
white grains and semi-awned, while in the continental and drier regions awned types 
well adapted to the climatic conditions predonrinated. 

According to ORnov each of the varieties of barley occupies a definite geograph- 
ical territory and a polynioqjhic extension centre which are very clearly defined. 
The number of varieties in Asia and in Africa is almost equal. While, however, 
38 of the 39 African varieties are concentrated in Abyssinia and in Eritrea, which 
clearly shows the existence here of a polyinoq)hic centre, the Asiatic varieties are 
distributed over nine distinct geographical regions, twelve of them being found in 
Japan and nine in vSyria. Among all the regions studied by the Russian Institute 
of Applied Botany, Abyssinia is the richest in barley types of which a great number 
are strictly local in character. This mass of material is of considerable value in 
selection work. Among them are to be noted particular types that are conspicuous 
for the size and .strength of the straw, for their qualitiCvS of resistance to various cryp- 
togamic diseases (this especially the case with the white type) for the high average 
weight per 1,000 grains, for low protein content and high tillering capacity. 

KoulKvSHOV has interevSted himself in the different types of maize. He disting- 
uished eight groups, among which the aniylacea group has its centre of polymorph- 
ism in Peru and in Bolivia, while the indurata group is common in Central 
America, indentatam South Mexico and everta in the States of Iowa, Nebraska and 
New Mexico. It is difficult strictly to define the habitat of the other groups. It 
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Would appear that the most ancient t5^es of cultivated maize are derived from the 
amylacea group. 

The work carried out by Jouzepczouk and Boukasov on the material that 
they collected during their special expedition to Central and South America appears 
to be full of promise for the breeders of potato-x>lants. This work makes it necessar}’^ 
completely to modify iDrCvSent theories regarding the origin of the potato as now cul- 
tivated. According to the principles of Vavii.of there are two centres of origin, 
of which the most important is the high table land of Peru and Bolivia and the other, 
which is of considerably less account, the south of Chile. In the divStrict of Cuzco 
alone, 150 different varieties of potatoes have been discovered which form a very 
complex group botanically. The botanical examination of the South American 
varieties goes far to substantiate the view that the potato is of hybrid origin. Hence 
the species Solanum tuberosum should be regarded as of a composite order, which 
should be split up into a number of .simple species, possibly deriving from as many 
wild species. Thus it seems to be certain that the centres of polymorphism for the 
potato are in a position to i)rovide the plant-breeder with a large variety of hered- 
itary qualities, likely to have very considerable practical value for improvement 
by crossing. 

The attention of plant-breeders should also be drawn to Vavii.of’s law known as 
“ the law of homologous lines ” in accordance with which the variations which are 
shown in the different subdivisions of a single botanical unit always take place in a 
parallel sense so that the modification.s in characteristics are everywhere repeated 
with remarkable regularity. 

PV)r example, the existence of types of non-ligulate .soft wheat sugge.sts the 
existence of similar forms in hard and dwarf wheats and also, by analogy, in rye. 
As a matter of fact, such t>qDes of hard wheat are to be found in Cyprus, and of 
dwarf wheat and rye in the Pamir. F. Kobrnicke described some time ago types 
of barley with smooth awns and recently it has been found possible to reproduce 
these artificially by crossing with t>q>es having normal awns. Quite recently 
varieties of wheat with smooth awns have been discovered, the existence of which 
might have been presupposed on the principle of homologous series. Hence it will 
undoubtedly be possible to breed for purjwses of cultivation .strains of smooth-awned 
wheat which will have a practical value similar to that of the corresponding barley 
strains. 

While Vaviiot’s law suggests for plant-breeders certain limits that nature it- 
self does not allow them to transcend, it also indicates certain new possibilities for 
their Work and in this way they can be saved from useless effort and led to devote 
their attention to work of a more profitable order. 

Plant-breeders can also with advantage devote attention to genetic cytology 
and the experimental production of types, which are both closely studied at the 
Iveningrad Institute of Applied Botany. Meistrr and Sap^hin have .shown that it 
frequently happens that types of considerable practical value are the results of a 
cros.sing between two species differing as regards the number of chromosomes. For 
example,a hybrid, rye x wheat, with 46 chromo.somes, has been successfully pro- 
duced which is duly fertile and true to tj’pe and may be regarded, so to speak, as 
a quite new species of cereal. 

In this connection attention should be paid to the special importance to be 
given to the increase or reduction in the number of chromosomes ; in practice it 
will be found that any variation in this number is accompanied by corresponding 
modifications in the morphology, anatomy and physiology of the plants. Observa- 
tion shows that, parallel with a doubling in the number of chromosomes there will 
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be an increafse in the dimensions of the cells of the epidermis, of the vascular system, 
of the pollen grains, etc. Similarly, a doubling of the chromosomes may exercise 
either a positive or a negative influence on fertility. Since it is possible to produce 
such doubling by a number of artificial means, modem genetics is, up to a certain 
point, capable of producing at will tetraploidal types, and such types have already 
been used in practical work. In this way the problem of artificial production of new 
types has been successfully handled, a problem which students of genetics have for 
a long time tried to solve by attempting to bring about mutations by artificial means. 

By utilising selection and crossing, practically all that is possible has now been 
done for the old types in countries w’here cultivation is of an intensive character. 
If therefore it is desired to make any further progress in the improvement of crop 
plants, new means and methods will have to be employed. The Russian work which 
has been here described certainly marks a stage in advance and it is to be hoped 
that, before long, the.se particular scientific studies will prove of direct benefit in 
practical work. 

Dr. VON Oksckkr. 


TROPICAL AND SUBTROPICAL AGRICULTURE 
Grafting of Rubber Trees. 

General. 

VoT several years past the improvement of rubber trees by means of grafting 
has been a subject of study. The best methods are being investigated by the experi- 
ment stations and grafting may be said to be increasingly used and has gained great 
popularity with the planters, as it enables them to obtain results more quickly than 
by seed selection. Rubber grafting originated with and was practised fifteen, years 
ago for the first time by Dr. Cramer* and M. van Helten , in the Dutch Indies ( J ava 
and Sumatra). In 1923, Dr. HkussER, of the Experiment Station of the A.V.R.O.S. 
in Sumatra published the results obtained from the first tappings of grafted rubber 
trees. From there the practice spread to Malaya, and thence to Indo-China where 
from 1918 M. Stibbe established large nursery gardens of multiplication and in- 
troduced clones from Java, Sumatra and other rubber producing countries. These 
nurseries will within a short time be able to supply grafting wood in abundance. 

From 1923, the results of tappings made on certain rubber clones were such 
that tliere w^as no further hesitation about forming plantations composed of the 
best grafted clones and of plants springing from seeds from the best mother trees. 
However a sufiicient number of tappings had still not been effected to justify the 
establishment, on a commercial scale, of plantations entirely composed of grafted 
rubbers. Now all is changed, the encouraging results obtained in T923 have been 
confirmed by six more years of experiment and it is no longer necessary to plant 
by way of precaution selected but not grafted trees. Experience has shown that the 
production of these selected non-grafted trees is poorer and more variable than that 
of the rubber trees grafted and coming from good clones. 

The mixed plantation in addition presents the disadvantage of complicating 
the work of tapping, as the bark of grafted trees is not at the same stage of develop- 
ment as that of trees not grafted, and it is in consequence very difficult to carry out 
a good tai>t.>ing on all the rubber at once. Recent plantation work has ftinrher shown 
that grafted rubber plants coming from different clones behave quite differently 
when they are tapped in accordance with a uniform system, and consequently such 
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a practice is rendered impossible. Better results will ensue from planting together 
only such clones as closely resemble each other in 5deld capacity, or from planting 
all the trees coming from a single clone on the same plot. At the present time, plan- 
ters tend to mix new clones from which much is expected with older and valuable 
clones. 


Distinctive characteristics of the GRArrED peanTvS. 

A number of differences exist between grafted plants and plants grown from 
seeds. Grafted plants give trees which branch much sooner and more abun- 
dantly than trees coming from seeds. In addition the conical character of 
the trunk is more marked in the latter than in the former, as is shown by the 
figures in Table I. 


Table I. — Average circumference in centimetres. 


one metre 
alx>ve 
the groimd 


20 centimetres 
from 

the ground 


Grafted plants six years old 41.0 49.0 

Plants from seed six and a half years old . 56.8 74.1 


The balk of grafted trees is not so suitable for tajiping as that of plants raised 
from seed and it is renewed afterwards with more difficulty. This is one of the 
objections most commonly brought up against the practice of grafting. In view of 
the importance of the question, numerous experiments have been undertaken to 
resolve the problem. Unfortunatel}’ it is difficult to discover what are the 
grounds for the fears expressed. Heusser is one of the few writers who has made 
any pronouncement on the subject and he wrote thus in one of his early articles on 
the tapping Of grafted rubber trees. ** So far as I can judge from ray observations, 
may renewal of the bark leaves nothing to be desired ; possibly in the future it may 
be less satisfactory than with trees produced from seed, and the grafted trees 
may require more time for forming their bark than the trees from seed On the 
w'hole Heusser is of opinion that with the grafted trees, the fresh growth of bark 
is a little less rapid than in vigorous plants coming from seed and tapped for the first 
time. Another wiiter states that in Java resulcs have been obtained with grafted 
plants at Bodjong Datai which are slightly superior to those of seed produced trees 
of the same age. Normally the bark of grafted and of non-grafted trees vary very 
much in cork content. Cork which is formed solely of dead cells can have no direct 
action on yield, but its presence or absence may influence up to a certain point 
the effect of the tappings. In order to obtain precise data on the tluckness of the 
bark, the rapidity and facility writh which it is renewed in the case of grafted rubber 
trees, certain measurements have been taken on the Pilmoor plantation. The 
results appear in Table II. 

The figures indicated for the percentage of bark renewal are very high. These 
experiments seem to show that the virgin or renewed bark of the young grafted rub- 
ber trees of the four clones, on which measurements have been taken, is perfectly 
suitable for tapping and that its renewal is effected in the most satisfactory manner 
possible. 

Nearly all the rubber clones display a peculiarity known as “ elephant's foot ”. 
This phenomenon is caused in part by the quicker growth of the graft at the level 
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of the join, and on the other hand, by the fact that the grafted plant grows more 
rapidly than the plant from ordinary seed, at the same level. 

In addition grafted trees show less divergence than do those from seed between 
the product of a low tapping and that of another tapping made at a certain height. 

All the trees of the same clone lose their leaves at the same time, and present 
the same characteristics of leaves, trunk, branching, etc., with the result that a plan- 
tation consisting of the same clone grafted will present a much more homogeneous 
appearance than any other type of plantation. 


Tabli*: II. — Thickness of bark in millimetres. 



' Date of the 

Upixjr 

i 


Date 

of the tappings 

j Dower 

done 

measure- 

ments 

panel 

1 1st Dec. , 

i 1 

: ist Apr. 

ist Jun. 

j 20 July j 1st Aug.j ist Oct. j.ist Dec. | 

1 i 

.panel 


\ July 1928 

i 5.8 ! 

! 4.J 


3.1 

1.2 ; ■ - ' -- — 1 

5.5 


■ < January 1929 

( 5.9 ! 

^ 5Tr> 

5.2 

4.7 

- ' 4.3 4.1 3.5 ; 

0.5 

B 50 . . . . 

J July 1938 

5.1 i 

1 1.2 

:i.7 

2.8 

l.l : ■ 

4.7 

■ 1 January 1929 

5.8 ! 

5.0 

4.() 

4.2 
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Grafting 


The operation of grafting is very conijdicated, and in order to obtain good re- 
sults many precautions must be taken. Crafting may be done in the nursery or 
directly on the trees when finally in place. Both methods have their upholders and 
the first is generally followed in Sumatra, the second more especially in Malay. The 
decision whether to graft in the nursery or on trees in the plantation is made subject 
to special conditions for each case, c.g., date of grafting, extent of the plantation to be 
grafted, etc. It may be said that as a rule grafting on trees in the plantation has 
the draw'back that supervision of the coolies engaged is more troublesome. On the 
other hand the advantage of this method is that it does not involve any interference 
with the root system of the young plants, and to this the majority of planters attach 
great importance. 

Grafting in the nursery can be more carefully supervised, and it is also possible 
to counteract the effects of any unfavourable weather conditions. As the nurseries 
are established as near as possible to the place of final plantation, the risks and cost 
of transport of the grafted plants are reduc-ed to the strict minimum. 

Choice of stocks and of .scions 

Every effort must be made to obtain young stocks of the same growing strength. 
The best age varies from lo to 13 months, but it is wise to take account rather of 
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appearance than of age. The diameter at lo cm. from the ground should l>e about 
more 2.5 cm. If the grafting is done in the nursery, the stocks grafted should not be 
more than 13 months, old, as later the risks of transplantation become too great. 
Certain precautions should be taken to obtain a rapid succession of the stocks 
suited for grafting in the nursery. The site selected should be a sheltered place 
generally at the bottom of a valley ; the rows of young plants should run at right 
angles to the line of greatCvSt slope of the land. All lateral buds that might inter- 
fere with the rapid growth of the stock must be pinched off. The growth of weeds 
must be checked ; there must be no employment of cover crops and a fine mulch 
should be maintained by means of repeated gentle raking. 'L'he use of fertilisers, 
such as farm manure, nitrate of soda or complete fertiliser is recommended. The 
question may also be asked whether there would be any advantage in taking as a 
stock a plant coming from selected seed. This point does not seem very important 
and it is sufiicient to make sure of the homogeneity of the stocks as a whole. Stumps 
may be taken as stocks with a good percentage of results. Very careful experiments 
on the grafting of stumps have been made in the Experimental Garden of Tjiomas 
in Java. 

The choice of scions is also important ; branches may simply be taken from a 
tree which is kiiowui to yield well. The choice is not easy, as suitable branches, the 
diameter of which is nearest to that of the stocks selected, are often to be found 
only at the top of a tree and are in consequence difiicult of access. This difficulty 
can be remedied by stimulating, by heav>' i)runing, the rapid growth of twigs on 
the large branches at the base of the tree. It is however not possible to obtain 
sciens in sufiicient quantity and it has proved necessary to establish multii)lication 
nurseries for obtaining scions. Considerations as to site and the attention to be 
given to these nurseries follow the .same lines as for nurseries for stocks. 

CHOICI2 or BUDS TO USE FOR THE ORAFT. 

Up to the present no great attention has been paid to the choice of eyes or 
buds for budding ; the great majority of failures due to some cause which seems 
mysterious — all the usual precautions having been taken — may be explained by a 
bad choice of eyes. Too much care can hardly be given to the choice, and the 
Chinese coolies engaged are usually able to find suitable eyes. 

Method of grafting. 

The graft em])loyed is the shield graft, and is carried out as near the ground 
as possible. A small tongue of bark is cut from the stock but left attached by its 
base. This tongue is pressed back and the shield graft is introduced ; the shield 
or patch should fit the panel thus exposed, and the cut should have been made down 
to the wood. The same precautions should be taken for the introduction and pre- 
paration of the sliield graft as for an ordinary graft ; it should be noted merely 
that the bark tongue is not detached from the stock but is replaced over the graft 
after the latter is in place. It is impossible to give a strict rule for the period at 
which it is best to perform the grafting. The essential point is the possibility of 
detaching the bark easily without risk of damaging the nnderhdng layers. 

Grafting or budding in the nursery. 

When budding is carried out on plants in the nursery, it is wise to take certain 
precautions in the establishment of the nursery. Care should be taken to adopt a 
standard width for the beds so as to facilitate the work of labelling and of the ne- 
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cessai y supervision ; sufficient space should be left for the plants to attain their max- 
imum development ; the method of plantation shown in the accompanying diagram 
has given very good results. 
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Double row of plants 
from seed placed in 
triangles with sides 
measuring 7.5 cm. 
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It is so arranged that each bed contains a fixed number of seedlings, for example, 
a bed arranged as above, t.8 in. wide by 36 m. long, will contain 1000 plants. 

The coolies have room to move about between the rows and can work without 
any risk of injuring the plants. They begin work at^ point A and follow the 
arrows finishing at B. 


Stumping and traNvSPOkt of the stocks budded for transplantation. 

A young stock wliich has been budded will not as a rule be cut or stumped till 
at least 1.2 in. of lignified wood has been formed over the graft. Some days before 
cutting a systematic removal of leaves should be carried out ; so as to ensure the good 
recovery of the stock, the cut will be made below at least three dormant eyes or buds. 
A suitable length for the budwood stick is about one metre ; the sticks should be as 
soon as possible packed for transport. The budwood sticks should be so wrapped 
as not to touch each other ; the packing material employed should be inert matter 
which is not hygroscopic in character ; coconut fibre, sterilised sand or wood char- 
coal reduced to a fine powder may be used. 

Rp:orafting of stocks. 

In cases of failure regrafting may be performed either in the nursery or on the 
field, and is usually effected near the original graft so as to obtain a graft as near the 
soil as possible. Generally speaking the grafting cannot be repeated more than twice 
without destroying the stock. 
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Notes. 

Shade Trees eor Coffee Bushes at Porto Rico. — An ideal shade tree 
for coffee bushes should meet the following requirements : it should have a root 
system penetrating deeply into the soil in such a way as not to interfere with the 
roots of the cxiffeebu-sh ; it should not be a host plant for parasites or diseases that 
may be harmful to the coffee bush ; it should be resistant to strong winds ; the 
cover should not be too thick ; it should be of rapid growth and at the same time 
reach a ainsiderable age ; it should be suitable to the soil and climate of the region 
in which it grows. Leguminous plants seem to he the most suitable for the purpose. 

At Porto- Rico four kinds of shade trees which more or less fulfil the above con- 
ditions are in very general use. They are as follows : — 

1. “ Guava ” {Inga vera). — This tree is of rapid growth and readily adapt- 
able to varying conditions ; its leaves cover a wide space .so that not many are 
required per hectare. Unfortunately however, it is liable to attack by a number of 
diseases. 

2. “ Guama " (Inga laurina). - - This tree is mainly used in the neighbourhood 
of the coast but it is liable to infestation b}^ ants. 

3. “ Moca ”. {Andira inermis). — This tree is of less rapid growth than the 
two previously mentioned and hence is of less value ; on the other hand it is very 
resistant to wind and is never attacked by parasites. It loses its leaves every year 
and thus remains leafless for a certain period. 

4. Bucare (Erythrina sp.). — Many Erythrina species are used as shade 
plants. They give a perfect cover and as they are of the leguminous order the 
leaves, when they fall, add richness to the soil. Unfortunately they are not partic- 
ularly resistant to wind damage. 

INFEUENCE OF PRUNING ON THE GROWTH .OF Tea-Peants. — Recent trials 
made in British India have shown the influence of the omission of pruning for a 
year on the growth of young tea-plants. 

With the older plants there is to be noted a diminution in the tendency of the 
healing of the deeper pruning cuts in wood which is more than two years old and a 
loss of balance between the root and leaf .systems during the dry sea.son, and thus 
the value of unpruned plants tends to be impaired. These disadvantages are con- 
siderably diminished in the case of quite young plants which cannot be pruned in 
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the year following the tapping process, budding strength and extension being in this 
way increased. If the tea-plants are left unpruned the root-growth is encouraged, 
the balance between roots and leaves restored and the general strength of the plant 
augmented. Pruning tends to diminish the final height of the tea-plant and during 
the early years it may be regarded as quite satisfactory, if only a strong and ad- 
equate woody growth is made. 

Composition op Cofpee Robusta. — The results shown in notices on the 
coffee bush in Java indicate that arahica and Uherica coffee have a caffeine content 
varying from r to 1.5 %, while the rate of caffeine in robusta coffee is always higher. 
Experiments have been made at Malang (Java) on 80 samples of commercial coffee 
which have given the following results : the caffeine content in 80 samples coming 
from plantations producing robusta coffee appeared to vary from 2 to 2.6 % (average 
2.29 %), with in one exceptional case of 1.97 %. The amount of water soluble 
matter varies from 24.2 to 31.6 % (average 28.3 %) and the ash content from 3 to 
4.2 % (average 3.6 %). It was not possible to establish the fact of any clear rela- 
tion between the composition and the conditions under which the bushes were grown. 

PonYKMT3RYONLSM AND POLYSPERMIA IN COFFEE I"ODS. — Apart from the pods 
containing one seed only, others are to be found which contain upwards of two 
seeds, the normal number. vSuch pods are known as polyspermous if they have only 
one end().spcrm and polyembryonic if they have two or more endosperms in each case. 
Some of the endosperms of these seeds were sown separately and thus normal plants 
Were obtained which were examined for the purpose of studying the first stages 
of polyembryonisni, to ascertain whether this characteristic is hereditary. Many 
authorities are of opinion that coffee bushes with polyspermous pods are frequently 
characterized by irregularities in flowering and in growth forms ; in the two cases 
these irregularities are distinguished by an increase in the number of certain parts 
or sometimes by their fasciation. Polyspermous pods of robusta coffee have also 
been found at this Station and the maximum number of seeds in a single pod was 
as high as fifteen. It seems probable* that there is a relation between polyspermism 
and fasciation, or the generally luxuriant character of the growth. 

A Foj)der Pjant SUITABLE FOR SEMI-ARID AREAS [Vida atropurpurca) . — 
In vSouth Africa very good results have been obtained by cultivating " Persian Vetch ' ’ 
[Vida atropur purea) . This vetch has been sown in districts of which the altitude 
varies from 1000 to 2000 metres and where there is a rainfall of 635-1143 mm, during 
the summer : the soil is sandy and of poor quality and a light dressing of phos- 
pliatic fertilizer Was given. The re.sults show that this vetch can be grown equally 
well in winter as in summer and that it is easily convertible into hay and that, 
in association with maize, it provides a good form of ensilage. 

Sugar-cane Varieties for Dlstricts liable to Inundation. — At the time of 
the cyclone at Miami (l^lorida) the Coimbatore, especially Co. 281, showed a remark- 
able powers of resivstance to the results of flooding, which lasted for over three 
months. When the Waters subsided, all the shoots that were without physical 
defects were large and healthy, and the germination of the shoots below ground was 
normal . 

India at the Sample Fair at Milan. — The High Commissioner, who in pre- 
vious years had been impres.sed by the value and usefulness of the Milan Sample 
Fairs, is giving his complete support to the Xllth Fair, which will take place from 
the 1 2th to the 27th April 1931, so that India will be officially represented on the 
occasion and will provide in its own special pavilion an exhibit of many varieties 
of its characteristic plants, thus supplying a fresh proof of the interest wliich these 
fairs arouse outside Italy. M. B. S. 
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AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING 


Notes. 

Trials and Experiments, 

Farm Engineering, Triaes and Experiments in the United vStates. — Forty 
Experimental Stations carried out during 1929, 317 special trials and exj^erinients. The 
most important of these were machinery trials conducted in 33 stations for the purpose 
of solving 132 different problems and next in order were the following : farm buildmgs, 
41 problems — irrigation, 33 p. — drainage, 24 p. - use of electricity, 32 p. — raw ma- 
terials, 21 p. — rural hygiene (water purification, etc.), 13 p. — soil improvement, 21 p. — 
The trials and experiments were about the same number as in 1928 but the}^ were carried 
out on more methodical and co-operative lines. 

Electricity. 

Use oe Eeectricity in Ohio farms (U. S. A.). — Experimental work on the 
subject of the use of electric jx)wer was carried out by the Ohio State University in 1926 
on 13 farms in this vState, which was continued until 1930. 

It was ascertained in the first place that, for light and small motors, the monthty 
consumption of electric power was 38.8 KW-hours. In order to study the details of this 
consumption, use was made of electricity inacliines and iiivStnimeiits proportionate to 
the size of the various fanns and the consumption of energy was calculated for each 
macJiiiie. It was thus possible to prove that for a family of from 5 to .7 persons, the use 
of electricity for c(X)king involved a consumption of 30-35 KW-hours per head monthly, 
while a refrigerator required 40-KW hours amiually.' An ordinary electric iron required 
5 KW-h. per month and an ironing machine 10-15 KW-h. A pneumatic cleaner used 
from 5-6 hours consumed i KW-h. 

In addition, all the machines used on the farm were worked by electricity for purposes 
of the test, including water-pumps, milking machines, crushers, chaff cutters, etc. The 
use of a milking-machine worked by electricity reduc^ tlie time required for milJving by 
one-half and the macliine consumed about 2 KW-h. per cow and per month, and 2.26 
KW-h. per 1000 litres of milk. Fine crushing of 50 kg. of oats required 2 KW-h., while 
for the rough crushing of maize o.t KW-h. was .sufficient for 50 kg. 

A 5-h.p. motor was used for cutting fodder plants for ensiling ; for this work and for 
stacking the fodder, cut in 6 mm. strips, to a height of 13 in. using a pneumatic carrier, 
1 KW-h was used per ton. 

The princijial difficulty of electrification lies in tlie fact that tlie current prices are 
relatively high since the farms are not groujied in villages but scattered at considerable 
distances throughout the countryside. 

Agricultural Machine Factories. 

Present Position of the building of Agricultural Machine Factorhcs in the 
U. S. S. R. — On 15 June 1930 the Rostov-on-Don P'actory was opened audit is reckon- 
ed that it will turn out each year 30,000 reapers and mowers for use with a tractor, 
40,000 reapers and binders and 10,000 harrows. The cost of construction was 26.5 mil- 
lion roubles, of the mechanical plant 39 millions, for workmen’s dwellings 11.5 millions, 
so that the total cost amounted to 77 million roubles. 

The tractor factory of Stalingrad-on-Volga started work on 17 June 1930 and is 
intended to produce 50,000 (I H C 15-30 type) machines. For the first year the out- 
turn will be limited to 30,000 machines and a complete outturn is not expected till the 
second year (1931-32). 

The reaper-thravshing machines factory at Saratof is expected to begin work in May 
1931. The annual output is reckoned at 15,000 reaper-thrashers, 10,000 plants for .seed- 
screening of the ' ' Petkus ’ ’ type and 10 % of spare parts. 

A factory is now being ouilt at Novosibirsk in Siberia for turning out seed drills 
for mechanical and animal traction, mechanically or animal drawn reapers, etc. 

At Karkof the first great tractor factory is now in process of construction and is 
intended to provide an annual outturn of 50,000 machines like tlie Stalingrad factory. 

About 20,000 tractors .should be produced, annually b}^ the PutiloVvSky T/cningrad 
Factory. 

LavStly, a large factory at Tcheljabin.sk is being planned to turn out some 50.000 40 h.p. 
tractors every year. 
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Mechanisation in Agriculture. 

USK Oif AOKicui/ruRAi, Machines in the "rRoncs. — In an article relating to tlie 
list? of machines in the cultivation and harvesting of tropical plants {Der Trotenpflanzey, 
Berlin 1930, No. 7) MARKUS shows that an extended use of machinery would go far to 
diminish production costs. 

As regards ploughing, strong and heavy machines are necessary which are easy to 
drive, such as the Brabant plougli. Tractors also shoiild be used as far as possible but 
always with machines that are properly adapted to the power that is employed. 

Preparation for solving is of veiy*^ sj^ecial importance because of the rapid grovvdh of 
weeds in tropical districts. 

Cotton growing, which hitherto has required a very large amount of labour, would 
specially pay for mechanisation. Thus all tliimiing out and harvesting could be carriec^. 
out by macliineiy". For the prcvsent the machines required are still at the experiment 
stage, but the cotton liarvOvSt problem is already beginning to show signs of .solution, 
particularly from the point of view of the use of picking and transixirt plant. 

In order to ensure economy in the use and maintenance of the various machines, 
the institution of co-operative societies is strongly advocated. 

Use of Harvesting Machines in Ukrania. — During the spring of 1920 there were 
in thi.s country of 27. ■] million hectares, about 300, oor:) harvesting machines, of w^hich 81.8 
percent were hand reaj^ers, 16.9 % reaping machines, and 1.3 % reajjer-binders Taking 
the machines as a whole 25 % required improvements. 

In 11^30 Ukrania received 39,000 ne\v harvesters, of which 25,000 were for hand- 
reaping, 13,000 mechanical reapers mid 1,000 reaper-binders. By this means the require- 
ments of thc‘ farming population for liarve.sting-machines was fairly met except as 
regards tlie reaper-binders wdiich w^ere only equivalent to some 30 % of the mmiber 
necessary. 

Hitherto tlie number of threshing-machines has been insufficient ; in the spring of 
1929 threshers amounted to 57,0000, 6,000 of wliich were mechanically driven. In 1930 
the total demand for mad lines of this type w^as covered as regards .43 %. 

Milking Machines. 

Thiv Ci3< ansinc of MiEKiNc ; Machines. — The use of milking machines is con.stantly 
increasing in tlie Ignited States, a fact which justifies the very full research work that 
lias been can ied out with regard to tliem, more particularly from the poinf of view of 
ascertaining wdiethcr they enhance or diniini.sh tlie hygienic value of the milk. 

In order to calculate this value, the number of bacteria is the test usually em])loyed. 
Tills number should not exceed a maximum of 10,000 per cm 3 for choice milk subject to 
medical in.spection. 

Trials made on thirteen farms have showm as many as 257,000 bacteria per cm 3 
where milking is done by a machine. At the same time samples of milk extracted by 
machines which have been previously sterilized in all .sections by boiling water, to 
wdiich powdered soa]-) has been added, have been tested and in 261 .samples tlie average 
number of bacteria ])er ciii 3 was 19,300. 

Further tests made on 20 farms where the milking machines had been similarly ster- 
ilized .showed ail average number of 13,750 bacteria per cm3 for 622 .samples and less 
than 10,000 for 376 samples. 

Comparati\x* tests have shown that sterilization by boiling water, with soaji powder 
added, gave in every case the best result, superior to those obtained by using chloride of 
lime or other chemical products. In order tliat milking macliinCvS may be properly cleaned 
it is essential that tliey should be taken to pieces on each occa.sion in orefer that each 
.separate componaiit may be treated separately. The rubber parts should also be reg- 
ularly renewed after a certain period of use. These tests and experiments are fulfy 
descrilied in the (J. S. '.Department of Agriculture Farmers' Bulletin No. 13151 June 1930. 


World Agricultural Census. 

The World Agricultural Census organised under the auspices of the International 
Institute of .Agriculture and carried out according to a uniform scheme, was completed 
in the various countries in 1929 and 1930. 

As the results become available the Institute proposes to publish them under the 
form of separate bulletins for each country. 
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There are here given extracts from the census returns sent by Algeria atid Estonia 
for agricultural machines and implements. 

Agricultural Plant in Algeria. — The recent census made by the Administrative 
Authority of this Colony gives the following inventoty of agricultural plant as used by 
European and native fanners. The lis^t is incomplete, for it leaves out a whole series of 
macliines, etc. used in vine-growing, including the presses and motor-innnps both for 
sulphate and for snlpliur. It, however, givCvS a good idea of the importance of such plant 
in the country. 


Agricultural machinery plant, etc. in Algeria im 1930. 


Traction engines 

Tractors 5,^75 

Steam ploughing tackles 146 

lUectric ploughing sets 2 

Motor-ploiighs 577 

European ploughs 200,512 

Native ploughs 344,061 

Chiltivators - I4»‘^35 

Harrows 5^,436 

Disc-harrows 8,967 

Rollers 1^.257 

Seed drills 4,891 

Mowers b,596 

Binders •5»433 

Harvester-thrashers 550 

Thrashing machines ^-5^.5 

Carts and Waggons 33,on() 


Agricultural Machinery and Implements in Estonia. — The following tables summarize 
the agricultural plant census of 1929. The first table vshow.s the total number of agri- 
cultural machine.s and implements in Estonia calculated for 133,357 farms and 671 agri- 
cultural machinery co-operative societies, while the second table indicales the average 
distribution of certain important machines and implements per 100 farms and ])er 100 ha. 

Tabi,K 1. — Total Number of agricultural machines and implements in E.^fonia in 1929. 


Motors . 

Portable enginCvS D5-6 

Tractors 644 

Swing ploughs 119.430 

Single share ploughs 

Multiple wshare ploughs 15-349 

Cultivators 6,878 

Harrow's 268,077 

Pulverisers (?) {Ruadrullid) 3.233 

Rollers (?) (Randaalid) 2,220 

Sowers . 5- 7 ^>9 

Manure spreaders 296 

Mowers ... 20,951 


** — Ing. I Tec. 
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Horse-drawn rakes 20,620 

Harvesters ' 9,810 

Potato lifters * 9^:^ 

Thrashers 9,94^^ 

Winnowing machines ^ 7.3-24- 

Graders . 2,340 

Flax crushers 27,210 

Chaff cutters 7, 3 ^^9 

Cake-breakers and root cutters 314 

Peat-cnisliers 1,291 

Farm carts 202,489 

Carriages 31.641 

Motor-camions ■ ■ • ^39 

Motor-cars 173 

Sleighs for goods 180,154 

Sleighs for persons 46,730 


TAinj<: .II - .h'enur /Hstribution of A cultural Machines and Implements in Fstonia 
per joo farms and 100 ha. according fo the seven size groups of farms. 


vSize of Farms 

'Cumber 

Farms 

Harrtjws , 
Ploirnhs find 

I'ultiv.itors 

Seed drills 

Mowers 

Horse 

Rak^-s 

Grain 

Harvesters 

Winnowing 
Thrasber.s niacluiics 
and gr.'iders 

. 

in hectares 

per 

per per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

pT.*r ; 

per 

p<rr i 

per 

1 

per 1 per 


0 ' 

100 

TOO roo 

100 

100 

TOO 

100 ; 

100 

100 j 

IQO 

100 1 

100 

TOO , 

TOO 

TOO i xoo 



tarns 

ha farms 

hrt 

farms 

ha 

firma | 

ha 

farms | 

lia 

farms : 

ha 

farms ! 

ha 

farms ' ha 

5 • . ■ < 

2:{ m 


04.9 (19 

52.6 i 

o.ii 

0 , 09 ; 

0.4: 

0.19 

0.5| 

0.19 

0.3 i 

0.19 

0.4; 

0.27 j 

0.8 0.61 

5- JO ... . 

21 mx) 

1.53 

47.9 133 

41.0 

0.2; 

0.06; 

1 . 2 ; 

0.21 

1.0 

0.21 

0..S 

O.fO 

J.l 

0.33 

3.2 1.05 

10 - 20 ... . 

:{41)77 

201 

32,4 198 

31.91 

1.5 

0.26 

7.8: 

0.70 

7.2 

0.70 

2.6; 

0.41 

3.9 
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AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES 

Animal and Vegetable Casein: Preparation and Uses. 

The systematic utilisation of the by-products of the agricultural industries has 
acquired capital importance, alike from the point of view of the progress of nations 
as from that of the contribution made by the value, frequently very high, of these 
by-products to the solution of the general economic; crisis through which agriculture 
is passing. Among such products a study may here be made of animal casein, veg- 
getable casein, and their derivatives. The most recent data on the development 
of this ver)^ important industry will be given, taking into account in particular recent 
applications of casein in agriculture and in nutrition. In subsequent articles, the 
manufacture and most recent uses of other important by-products of the dairying 
industry will be treated, including lactose, lacto-albumen, etc. 
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I. Animai. Casein. 

Animal casein, a proteic substance belonging to the albumen group, is found 
in the milk of mammals in the form of colloidal suspension or solution, probably as 
a labile compound with calcium phosphate . It is obtained by coagulation of milk 
by means of acids or of rennet, and it forms the essential part of cheese. The casein 
content of the different mammals varies from about 3 % for cows’ milk, 4 % for 
goats’ milk, and 6 % for sheep’s milk. A protein of the same type as the casein of 
milk is found also in the seeds of plants. 

In industry, casein is extracted from well skimmed cows' milk by various pro- 
cesses : I. by precipitation with the help of acids \ sulphuric acid is usuaHy employed 
(% litre acid at 66® Be per 100 litres of milk) or hydrochloric acid (3 litres of com- 
mercial acid per 100 litres of milk) as well as other acids : acetic, lactic, phosphoric ; 
2. by coagulation with rennet, the skimmed milk being heated to 370 abcut offer 
having added the rennet : 3. by auto-acidification , allowing the milk to go sour in 
large uncovered vessels. 

According to the method of precipitation employed for the separation of the 
ca.sein, rennet casein and acid casein are distinguished ; the first may be again 
divided into rennet casein and casein for food purposes ; this latter is obtained by 
adding a determined quantity of bicarbonate of soda to rennet casein which has not 
been worked (curds) and it is soluble in water. Acid casein may be divided into 
casein precipitated by lactic acid or “ lactic casein ”, obtained by spontaneous sour- 
ing, and ” commercial acid casein ”, obtained b}’ addition of artificial acids, e. g. 
sulphuric, hydrochloric, acetic or other acids. 

In the West of France, considerable quantities of made in particular of rennet 
casein and lactic casein, while the food casein is prepared in small quantities, and 
casein precipitated by mineral or organic acide is very rarely manufactured. 

The Casein Associations at Surgeres produce about 3,981,945 kg. thus divided : 

Renturt casein lyactis casein Nutritive casein (?) 

2,707,880 kg. 1,189,678 kg. ^ 43^7 kg. 

I. Rennet casein. — This is made manufactured in the following Way : a casein 
vat containing from 2500 to 3000 litres is filled with skimmed milk ; the stirring- 
apparatus which makes 130 turns a minute is put into action, the steam tap is 
opened and the milk warmed to about 35®C., and the rennet is added. Liquid 
rennet is used almost exclusively at the concentration of i : 10,000, and enough is 
added as is required to bring about coagulation in 20 minutes, taking into account 
the degree of acidity of the milk. If it is desired to increase the yield in casein, 
from 2 to 3 % of calcium chloride may be added, freed first from any impurities 
and dissolved in warm water : one g. of dry calcium chloride is required per litre 
of skimmed milk. As its addition increases the action of the rennet, the quantity 
of rennet employed must be reduced in the right proportions. 

After the rennet and, if employed, also the calcium chloride are thoroughly 
mixed with the milk, the stirrers are stopped at the end of two minutes, and coag- 
ulation is awaited, which takes place in from 20 to 25 minutes at most. The pace 
of coagulation can easily be controlled (which is especially necessary when several 
vessels have to be watched at the same time), by opening the escape pipes, so that 
the skimmed milk runs off ; when coagulation has come about, the milk ceases to 
run off. The fact of coagulation can be ascertained by dipping the finger vert- 
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ically into the mass and drawing it out crooked ; the hole thus formed makes it pos- 
sible to judge if the working of the curds should be begun. 

After the coagulation, the stirrers are set going again to break the curd, then 
cooking begins by gradual heating of the contents of the vat up to 6o to 63<^C. The 
increase of the temperature from to should be carried out within half an 
hour, at the rate of a degree per minute. After the curd has been sufficiently 
warmed and divided, the clots should be about the size of lucerne seeds and should 
have a granulated consistency, the steam pipes are plugged and the stirring 
apparatus stop])ed, and the whey is drawn off, after placing a bag or a strainer 
over the opening of the waste pipe, so as to avoid all waste of casein. 

Then the most im]):)rtant part of the work begins : the washing of the casein. 
This is the ojieration on which the qualit3^ and more especially the colour and the 
degree of acidity of the casein depends essentially. In the first place .soluble foreign 
substances and ])articularly lactose must be removed from the casein. Warm water 
(25 to 3(/^C) is used for the first washing ; then the .stirring apparatus is put in mo- 
tion (130 turns to the minute), Washing is carried on for half an hour in this way, 
then the stirring is stopped, the water is passed through a strainer and replaced by 
cold Water, and washing is continued and the process is begun over again under the 
same conditions. 

When the washing water has been removed finally, the casein is pressed. This 
operation requires much care to ensure that the casein manufacture shall be pro- 
fitable economically ; the more effective the pressure, the less steam is used and 
consequently less coal for drying the casein. 

There are two kinds of pres.ses : a fixed press and a press revolving on a belt. It 
is better to use the latter, e.specially in large industries as it involves a great saving 
of time and work. A wooden shovel is n.sed and the casein is jjlaced in bags lined 
with linen and these are left under pressure for from 12 to 15 hours, i. e., till the 
following day. During that time measures have to be taken to enstire the proper 
Working of the press screw and weights, so as to squeeze out all possible water as 
this will affect the expenses of drying. On the other hand the quality of the dried 
casein depends also, up to a certain point, on the pre.ssing, as it only with a Well 
pressofl curd that the latter work will go through Without hindrance. With a good 
and sufficient pressure, the casein ready for drying contains 30 to 55 % of moisture. 

If it contains more, this may be prejudicial to the subsequent grinding apart 
from the additional cost of drying. It is only by satisfactory grinding that a 
uniform division and in particular a lightness of the casein mass can be obtained. 
When the casein contains too much Water, the curd is caked and not in uniform 
pieces which renders it difficult to work and to dry. 

Cleanliness of the press and the press bags have a great influence on the final 
product, which is. seriously damaged by any want of cleanliness. If there still 
remains too much whey, and in consequence too much lactose in the casein, the 
lactic fermenfation transforms this lactose into lactic acid which produces a too 
strong acidity, the result being the occurrence of a brownish coloration during the 
drying of the casein. In addition any want of cleanliness of the press or press bags 
may lead to the development of moulds in the residues, which decompose the albu- 
mens and penetrating into the casein may decompose it also and injure its hardness 
and its colour. 

For grinding up the casein mass, different types of mills are employed, “ Astra ”, 
the ” Unic ” centrifugal curd-breaker, etc. The first is simple in Working and gives 
good results. Below the wooden funnel there is an arrangement of rotating knives 
of a special form which divide the casein mass uniformly. This can be taken to 
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pieces and cleaned easily. It is worked by hand or otherwise. The " Unic ” mill 
is more complicated and con.sequently more expensive but it gives good results ; it 
can however only be employed for casein well pressed. 

Several t>q)es of continuous automatic dessiccators are on the market for dry- 
ing casein, but although numerous new improvements have been introduced, the 
old models are still emi^loyed. The earliest sy.stem, producing ca.sein of the first 
quality (extra white) is that of a dessiccator in the form of a cuj)board or similar 
design ; but this has the advantage of losing a good deal of heat with too great a 
consumption of fuel. 

An improved type is the tunnel dessiccator which does not consume any 
excessive quantity of fuel and is therefore not costly to keep going. There are 
several types and the advantages in comparison with some of the more recent models 
are as follows ; t. all kinds of casein can be worked, which is only partly the case 
with the newer equipment ; 2. if the instructions are followed and the temperature 
is maintained between * 50 and 55^' C. while careful grinding of the ca.sein i;. going 
on, and if good raw material is used, a product of first qualit>^ is obtained. On thi) 
other hand the di. sad vantages are ; the large supply of labour necessary — relati\'ely 

high consumption of fuel (nearly one kg. of fuel to one of dr\- casein) - the lengtii 

of time occLq)ied in the drying process. 

Among the new automatic t>'pes of apparatus, the tunnel dessiccat(.>r.s of K. Bil- 
niKK must be mentioned, which have the advantages of the former systems without 
the inconveniences. There are four sizes, with an hourly minimum output of 30 kg. 
(iiieasuremeuts : 5 111. x 0.6 m.) and a maximum output of qo kg. (5 m. x i.<S m.j. 

Rennet casein re(|uires more care and a more thorough drying than the other 
caseins. The drying must be uniform if a product of first quality i.s desired. The 
BitjjEK dessiccator gives the most satisfactor>* results. The required temper- 
ature is 85 to go^C. .somewhat higher than that required by the earlier methods; 
according to Professor Dorxtc, it should be possible to dry a casein of first c|ual- 
ity at i()(X‘C. for five hours without any loss of the white colour. All the pieces 
of ca.sein remain for 35 to 45 niinutes in the apparatus. A mimber of equipments 
can be supervised by a single workman, since there is nothing to do except check 
the temperature, the delivery of the inoi.st ca.sein, and the bagging. The con- 
sumption of fuel is the same for the diflerent types : about 500 granimes per kg. of 
dried casein, while the consumption of power varies from 2 to 5 HP. There are 
also many other types of dessiccators, as for example, “ Rival ”, ” Simplex ”, 
“Spiros”, “ Kreisluft-Horden-Trockrier ”, and “ Turbo-Horden-Trockner ”, both 
the invention of Haas, as well as the “ Unterluft-Kasein-vSchnell-Trockncr ”, in- 
vented by Seyffert. 

In order to prepare a perfect rennet casein the following rules must be observ- 
ed : only sweet milk .should be used, if ] 30 s.sible free from noxious bacteria especialh* 
those decomposing albumen. If sour milk is used, there will be drawbacks as 
regards the colouring ; during the dryung a brown coloration appears which makes 
it possible to prepare only a casein which is not transparent and is inconsequence 
of lower value. It is obvious that casein prepared with sour milk has a higher de- 
gree of acidity and that in addition a very acid milk cannot be comx)letely skimmed. 
Too much fat remains in the skimmed milk which hinders the subsequent manipu- 
lations. 

The presence of peptonising bacteria may provoke a partial decomposition so 
that when worked over later the product will prove inferior. It is easy to see that 
from the bacteriological point of view during the cold season the prox>erties of the 
casein prepared will be superior to those of ca.sein jDrepared in tlie hot season ; the 
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milk, owing to the lower temperature, is less rich in bacteria and can be more satis- 
factorily worked. 

It is essential to eliminate as far as possible the fats of the milk ; a perceptible 
content in fat (more than 0.05 %) in the skim milk may produce a brown colora- 
tion during the drying of the casein and may make further manipulation useless. 
A good casein should not contain more than one to 1.5 %. The greatest cleanliness 
must be preserved in all tubes and especially in those through which sour milk 
passes. In Franc'e, tubes are employed; these are exceedingly difficult to take to 
piec'es for cleaning, which is usualh' carried out by pumping in cold and then hot 
water and finally passing steam through. During the coagulation of the milk and 
the Working of the curds, it is essential to preserve the temperature and timings 
prescribed. The main cause of the browning of the casein consists in insufficient 
washing, a matter of very great importance. The pressing of the casein should be 
carried to the maximum point so as to reduce the expenses of the drying and to 
avoid the danger of a further autoacidification. The press, the press-bags, as well 
as all cloths should be kept scrupulously clean. To divide the mass of pressed ca- 
sein special types of grinding apparatus are employed so as to obtain a uniformity 
which will give a lightness to the product. The drying of the particles of casein must 
be uniform and the excessive temperatures that produce the browning of the casein 
must be avoided which will occur especially when it has not been prepared with 
the necessar)^ care. The product obtained should be kept in a cool place. 

To meet the requirements of trade and industry, a good rennet casein should 
liave the following properties : low acidity, moisture not higher than 12 %, percen- 
age of fat not higher than 1.5 %, a white colour, nearly transparent. One grain 
of casein well dried cracks under the teeth, while casein which is not properly dried 
is easily compressible. 

The preparation of cmein for food purposes is much the same as that of rennet 
casein : the mass of moist casein should be pressed rapidly and completely, and 
l>icarbonate of soda should be added in the proportion of from 1.5 to 1.6 kg. per 
(juintal of moist ca.sein, the whole being thoroughly mixed. Drying is done under 
the same conditions as for the rennet casein. Food casein exists in trade in the 
fornrof meal. In Germany rennet is replaced by mineral acids (suljjhuric, etc.) 
or organic acids, c, acetic, or recourse is had to spontaneous souring of the milk. 

Preparation of lactic casein. - The milk, carefully skimmed, is heated to 35 or 
4 o<G and is allowed to go sour. In the cold season, with a view to accelerating the 
process, ferments employed in the ripening of cream are added ; according to the 
season, the surrounding temperature and the degree of acidity of the milk, from 2 
to may l)e added. If these ferments are not available, skimmed milk is used 
or whey is obtained from the i)revious production. After 16 to 20 hours, the milk 
will appear thick enough to be worked further. The coagulum is first broken with 
a wooden spatula and a gentle stirring is employed, about 80 turns a minute imstead 
of 130 used for the rennet casein. With rapid stirring too much ]f>ulverised casein 
would be obtained and would pass off with the whey with consequent loss. The 
rest of the ])rocess is the same as for the rennet casein. 

In the preparation of acid casein, the yield is a little higher than that of rennet 
casein. As a rtile from 27 to 2S grammes of rennet casein is obtained and about 
30 grammes of acid casein per litre of skimmed milk. Naturally the yield in casein 
depends in the lir.st instance on the nature of the milk employed. 

Coagulation of casein with the help of mineral acids [sulphuric, hydrochloric, etc ) . 
— The precii)itation of casein with sulphuric acid is carried out at 50®C. in large 
vats made of hard wood treated with paraffin, adding acid at 66^Be (d =:i,82) 
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diluted with six times its weight in water, so that the mass contains 0.3 % of the 
acid. 

To coagulate with hydrochloric acid the milk must be warmed to 550C, and 
the acid diluted (d=:i.4i) with six times its weight in water and then enough added 
to bring the content in HCl to o.i to 0.3%. The precipitate is washed several 
times, treated with a centrifugal separator, divided and dried. 

Casein is also obtained by coagulation with ethyl sulphuric acid or with sul- 
phurous acid. 

The dried casein is deprived of its fats by means of solvents such as carbon 
disulphide, petroleum ether, trielin, etc. After the extraction . of the fats, the 
solvent is distilled so as to recover them, and a second extraction is made. The 
solvent must be distilled in a vacuum at 30 to 40^ C. so as to avoid injuring the 
casein. 

Casein may besides be purified by demineralisation, by dissolving it in alkalis 
and then precipitating it again by means of acids. The casein is dissolved in 13 
times its weight of water containing from i to 2.5 % of sodium ; when the solution 
-is clear, precipitation is effected by means of hydrochloric acid. 

The dessiccators used for casein precipitated by acids are not the same as those 
emplo^^ed for rennet casein ; among the most recent is the PasquiER dessiccator. 

The vSzEKEEY patent (Budapest, No. 126,423) for the pre})a*ration of casein 
is of interest ; a container with very strong walls is used, this can be heated, is rota- 
tory or is fitted with stirring apparatus and has a waste pipe, a man-hole and a pipe 
communicating with the supply of carbon dioxide. It is filled with milk warmed 
to about loo^C. and CO® is introduced under the pressure of 30 atmospheres. Then 
the container is rotated or the stirrers set in action ; the pressure gauge indicates 
a slight excess pressure only, as the CO* remains absorbed by the milk precipitating 
the casein. After a thorough mixture is effected, a test is made by opening the 
w^astc pipe to see if the whey is clear or if it gives a precipitate with acetic acid ; 
if this is the case, CO* must be again introduced, repeating the test till no further 
precipitate is obtained. Then the tap is opened so as to allow the CO* to escape, 
the man-hole is opened and the casein taken out. The wdiey is separated by filtra- 
tion of the casein in suspension and the casein is washed, pressed and dried in the 
manner already described. 

The advantage of this process is that a casein is obtained which is completely 
free from acids and also an entirely undea^mposed and pure whey which may be 
directly employed for the preparation of lactose with a relatively high yield. 

• The C. Bacheer patent (Berne) relates to an excellent process for obtaining a 
casein which is perfectly white, pure, odourless, and free from fats, lactose and acids. 
The casein produced by this process is finely granulated and commands the highest 
prices on the market. It is produced on a large scale in many Swiss dairies with 
results that are economically favourable, and that combined with the simplicity 
and economy of preparation justify the place which this product holds on the 
market. 

The procedure of this inventor is as follows ; To milk heated to a certain tem- 
perature there is added either rennet, or acids, in such a way that coagulation is 
produced in 8 to 10 minutes, and stirring is done to obtain the small flakes. The 
temperature is then increased, the flakes unite and fonn grains ; when a compact 
granulation is obtained, with the minimum of Water content, and when the whey 
is completely clear, the contents of the container are quickly passed through linen 
filtering cloths so as to remove the whey. Then the casein is washed with cold 
water till it is completely wliite and cold. The operation lasts 30 to 40 minutes, 
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and it is possible to proceed at once to the treatment of another supply of milk. With 
two containers holding 1250 litres and with adequate heating surface it is possible in 
10 hours, reckoning 50 minutes for each operation and including filling and empty- 
ing, to precipitate the casein contained in 30,000 litres of skim milk. The chilled 
casein is subvsequently pressed in a hydraulic press. It is considered by the in- 
ventor that this method is preferable to the centrifugal. The cakes of pressed 
casein are pulverised in a sj^ecial grinder and the grains, reduced to their original size 
are passed to a special machine which prevents agglomeration. Next they are 
dried on sieves covered with linen ; forty of these sieves are placed on an a steel 
iron drying carrier which is moved about in a tunnel dessiccator. The drying 
temperature is from 55 to and the drying of one load of the carrier takes from 
2 to 3 hours, according to the outdoor temperature. After drying the carriers 
are taken out of the dessiccator and the casein removed. The larger grains are 
ground to the required size and the finely granulated casein is bagged. 


IT. — VEGKTABnic Casein. 

The names, ‘'vegetable milk and “vegetable casein” are given to the in- 
dustrial products, extracted from soya beans, and resembling ordinar}^ milk and 
casein. 

The different varieties of this legume known as coming from the I'ar East and 
at present much cultivated in Europe and America, both for food and as green 
manure, are the yellow soya, the green soya and the black soya. The vegetative 
cycle of this plant is very rapid and the plant reaches maturity in three or four 
months. 

The seeds are poor in starch but on the other hand rich in fats and proteic sub- 
stances. The proportion of nitrogenous substances is as much as 3H % ; that of 
fats is iS %. The proteic substance contained in the seed is a globulin ; glycinim 
or vegetable casein. Osborne and diA-rp have submitted this casein to acid hydro- 
lysis, accf)rding to the method usually employed for determining the immediate 
comp^osition of albuminoid substances ; they found the following composition (re- 


duced to 38 %). 

Glutamic acid . 19.5 % 

Eeucine S-5 % 

Arginine 5.1 % 

Aspartic acid 3-9 % 

Glycocoll traces 


Vegetable milk. — The milk extracted from soya beans is prepared in the fol- 
lowing way by the Japanese chemist Karamaja : “ The seeds are, in the first in- 
stance, ver}' Well washed and soaked in a bath of cold Water during one whole day 
to soften them ; they are then crushed and rubbed between granite grindstones, 
adding a qtjantity of cold water sufficient to obtain a fairly thick milky liquid ; this 
liquid is then pas.sed through a very fine cloth or Webbing, so as to separate the 
milky emulsion or vegetable milk while retaining the residue formed by the seed 
integuments. This residue is rubbed again and washed once more to separate the 
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milk which is then added to that produced before. The pressed residue caji be made 
into cattle cakes 

The vegetable milk, separated from the integuments and the parts of the seed 
which do not enter into the emulsion, has in every way the appearance of cows’ 
milk ; this milk is more or less thick and creamy and very frothy ; its cotnposition 
is as follows : 


Water 9^o0 % 

Albuminoid substances 3.02 % 

I'ats 2.13 % 

Sugars 1.8S % 

Mineral substances % 

Cellulose residues 0.03 % 


M. Karamaja adds to this liquid, which will var}' considerably in its composi- 
tion according to the quantity of water used and. the degree of trituration, lactose 
and ordinary sugar, as well as small (juantities of phosphate of potassium so as to 
prevent the coagulation of albuminoid substances at the moment of boiling. 

The oil and the fats of the seed are in great part eniulsionised in the liquid 
to the gain of the albuminoid or caseinous substances (similar to leguniin) the 
principal property of which is to encourage the eniulsionising of the fats. If this 
vegetable milk is heated up to boiling point, an abundant frothing is obtained. In 
this einulsion, as in the milk of animals, the fats come to the top and s])read over 
the surface of the liquid which is left to settle forming a very thick cream. 

Vegetable milk, like animal milk, may be horiiogenised ; this process breaks 
u]) to tlie utrnost possible the oleaginous and butyraceous globules, prevents them 
from agglomerating into tlie form of cream, and the milk thereby becomes more 
delicate and of superior taste. It is besides possible to prepare in this way appre- 
ciated tyjjes of milk flour and conden.sed milk with a slight special taste, which may 
be corrected by adding a few drops of essence of hay. 

According to Karamaja, the nutritive vahie of vegetable milk is noticeably 
similar to that of cow’s milk ; it contains considerable quantities of fats and of 
legumin, the chemical composition of this legumin much resembling that i3resent 
in casein. 

Indii^trial vegetable casein. — When soya seeds are subjected to treatment to 
obtain vegetable milk or vegetable cheese, all the oil contained in the seeds is usually 
left in these foods ; this oil supi^lies* in addition to the casein producing element, 
as does the fat of ordinary milk or of cheese, also one of the necessary constituents 
of a complete food. In the preparation of industrial vegetable casein, the fats or 
oil must be eliminated in such a waj' as to render it fit for uses similar to those of 
ordinary industrial casein, wliich should not any longer contain the fat of milk. 

vSo as to arrive at a complete utilisation of the extractive principles contained in 
these grains, each one of them must I)e utilised industrially to advantage ; and a 
casein free from fats must be obtained. In these conditions treatment must yield : 
soya oil as pure as possible, casein freed from fats, and cattle cake. 

The industrial treatment hence coHvSists of : 
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1) an extraction of the oil by ordinary pressure ; 

2) an extraction of casein precipitating it from milk prepared with the 
pressed pulps of the beans ; 

3) the residual cakes mixed with forage and molasses form useful stock 

feeds. 

i) Cleaning and grading oj seeds. — The soya beans arrive at the factory in 
bags of from 60 to 70 kg. : the first operation is a careful screening to remove for- 
eign substances, woody fibres, stalks, etc., as well as spoilt or withered beans and 
any lighter than water. The seeds are then placed in Wooden buckets with mechan- 
ical stirrers ; these vessels should be by preference parallelepipedal, so that the 
material can be knocked up against the sides and thus undergo a more thorough 
cleansing. Plenty of water is poured in while the paddles of the stirrers are in action, 
so that in running off it takes with it the foreign bodies and dust. When the 
washing is finished, the operation is concluded by allowing the water to run off 
through a valve opening below which is covered with a fine metal sieve which lets 
the dust and sand through, while the mechanical stirrer goes on working till the 
water has all escaped. The buckets are then emptied and left to drain ; the washed 
beans are spread on metal sieves and left to dry slowly in the air. 

Another method can be followed if the economic conditions of the district re- 
(juire it : since the mechanical stirring apparatus involves the consumption of a 
certain amount of motive power, the washing can be effected by means of small 
channels or sluices or in shallow buckets arranged ladderwise. The water runs 
from one bucket to the next, carrying with it the foreign substances, sand, etc. 
Other apparatus, such as the pointed boxes used for washing minerals, can be em- 
ployed with advantage. 

If for any special reasons, for example, to avoid chances of fermentation or with 
a view to the extraction of a purer oil, it is not desired to moisten the beans, they 
can be cleaned by making use of the ordinary equipment for dry cleaning, separators, 
ventilators, shakers, sieves, riddles, drums, etc. Where owing to the special condi- 
tions of the district water cannot be used in large quantities the beans may be 
dried by sifting or l)y ventilation. This latter operation is perhaps the easier and 
simpler, but it requires special screening and separating apparatus which is more 
costly. (The beans to be cleaned by means of hoppers are placed in the sifting and 
separating apparatus). Foreign sub.stances which might injure the product are 
thus removed. 

1) Extraction oj oil. — The beans washed by one or other method are passed 
direct ly to a mill which crushes them and reduces them to powder. In this form 
they are passed on by a transporter for oil extraction. They are placed in woollen 
sacks with horsehair lining, or into press-bags, and then subjected to pressure ; the 
oil which is expressed is collected and forms the edible soya oil of first pressure. 
The inferior oil, known as second j)ressure oil, is obtained by crushing and reduc- 
ing to powder the cakes left by the fir.st operation. I^astly, the whole operation 
can be carried through once again, placing the soya meal between discs heated by 
steam to 50 or 6o«C : in this way an oil of third quality is obtained, and the oil is 
almo.st c'ornpletely extracted from the cake. 

In order to extract the residual oil from the cakes, they can be treated in the 
usual way by solvents, e, g., carbon tetrachloride or acetone, making use of extrac- 
tion apparatus as usually employed in factories. After extraction, the solvent can 
be recovered by distillation and used again. The extracted oil remains as residue 
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in the still ; the treated cakes, with the tetrachloride still in them, are pressed and 
gently warmed ; the carbon tetrachloride is evaporated and is collected by conden- 
sation ; the operation is concluded by exposure to the air, in a well aired chamber, 
where the last traces of the solvent are removed. The* cakes are then ready for the 
extraction of casein. 

3) Extraction of casein, — The dry cake resulting from the oil extraction, wheth- 
er treated with carbon tetrachloride or not, is diluted in water and passed to the 
mill in the way already described ; then a little water is added to form a soft and 
•damp paste ; Water is again added till a frothy homogeneous mass of cream is ob- 
tained ; during the operation cold water is added, little by little, in the proportion 
of 10 to 12 times the weight of the dry cakes, so as to obtain a milky liquid, which 
is poured into the kneading machines or rectangular wooden buckets, fitted with 
mechanical stirrers. 

When the dough making operation is finished, the liquid is made to pass througli 
filter-presses, fitted with cloth strainers of suitable mesh, and the filtered caseinous 
liquid is collected. The cakes are again diluted and washed with 20 times their 
weight in wter in the kneading troughs or in buckets as before, and filtered a second 
time. The liquid collected is mixed with that which has been filtered in the first 
operation. The residual cakes are next dried or mixed with a forage and with mo- 
lasses so at to make a molasses feed. Molasses coming from the manufacture of 
lactose, as well as the albuminoids contained in the whey of milk, ma>' be mixed 
with these cakes, giving the feeds great nutritive value. The milky fluid obtained 
is then worked with a view to the extraction of casein. It is placed in cylindrical 
Wooden buckets, fitted with mechanical stirrers and heating coils of tinned iron . Pow- 
dered plaster in the proportion of 500 g. to 1000 litres of milk is added, and the 
whole heated. Ca.sein is precipitated in very bulky flakes which are collected by fil- 
tration and Washed on linen. The casein flakes are then pressed and washed in fresh 
water and then filtered. 

Refining of the casein. — The casein, ground as finely as possible is dissolved in 
a certain quantity of diluted soda, fairly weak, so as to give a slightly alkaline 
reaction. After this solution has been diluted in water, it is precipitated by means 
of acetic acid; the finely divided precipitate is filtered and washed on the filter, and 
submitted once more to a fresh dissolution in soda, then precipitated again by means 
of acetic acid. The deposit is washed, finely subdivided and passed to the filter-press. 
In this Way a vegetable casein is obtained which is quite pure and white, and which 
is then dried in a vacuum at a low temperature so as to avoid any discoloration. 
The horny dried miss obtained after the dryingis complete is finely pulverised. 
Vegetable casein is insoluble in water, but soluble in alkalis (soda and ammoniac) 
and may be employed, as ordinary animal casein, for the pasting of paper etc. 

In the preceding operations only very small quantities of soda should be em- 
ployed, for this alkali, if employed in large proportions, would decompose the casein 
and too large quantities of acetic acid Would have to be employed in the difierent 
precipitations. In its turn the sodium acetate formed Would retard the precipita- 
tion. The washing of the casein can only be effected by a very careful trituration. 
For precipitation sulphuric acid may also be employed, but it should be added 
in very small quantities. 

When it is desired to obtain pure vegetable casein, not containing any fats, 
particularly in the case of cakes not submitted to the carbon tetrachloride treatment 
or not properly freed from fats, the casein, not dried, is purified by washings and 
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triturations in alcohol at 97° until a kind of fine emulsion is produced. This is next 
Washed on the filter as quickly as possible with alcohol or ether. The fats are 
dissolved and the pressed product is finally triturated in a mortar till it is completely 
dry. The last traces of ether are eliminated in vacuo. 

The Chinese and the people of Annam prepare vegetable casein at the present 
time in the form of dry and very friable sheets yellow in colour. This soya caseiri 
contains much fat (25 to 30 %) and in consequence there are certain products for 
which it cannot be employed, e. g. galalite. It must be completely defatted, if it 
is to be made fit for the different industrial uses to w'^hich animal casein is put. 
After the pulverisation, which is carried out in such a w'ay as to reduce the casein 
to impalpable pow'der, and after sifting, the fats are removed by means of a vsol- 
vent, carbon disulfide, benzine, petroleum ether, ordinary ether or carbon tetrachlo- 
ride, etc. 

Fats and resinous sub.stances, as well as the soluble salts contained in casein, 
may be also removed by acetone, without its being necessary to have recourse to 
preliminary dessiccation. Its employment is in this respect more advantageous 
than that of carbon tetrachloride, and the lavSt traces can be extracted of the fats 
of the residual cakes coming from the second or third pressure. These cakes are 
treated b^^ pure acetone and then by a Watery solution of acetone, When the 
vegetable milk is poured into the acetone, casein and albuminoid substances are 
precipitated and the fats remain in solution. It should be possible to separate 
by a single treatment the fats of the casein, thus avoiding the opereitions of oil 
extraction under pressure. The cost of the installations, the mass of acetone put 
into circulation, the co.st of the distilling for recovery of the acid, the losses in the 
course of the manipulations, and the quality of the oil wliich is inferior to that 
obtained b>^ pressure, are, liowever, all factors tending to limit the use of acetone 
to the mere elimination of the la.st traces of oil contained in the casein. 

In the vegetable cheese obtained by coagulating th milk by the “ tchachkao 
pow^der, the oil may be separated by means of acetone ; the chetlse is dissolved in 
water and this solvent is added, which disvsolves the fats and precipitates the ca.sein 
and the albuminoid substances. The vegetable casein manufactured in Phirope or 
of IiKlo-Chinese origin may be used for all the ordinary purjjoses served by ordinary 
casein. 

It is however preferable, from the economic point of view, to treat .soya beans 
directly in Kurope for extraction of oil and casein, rather than to treat the Indo- 
Chinese casein with the necessity of removing the fats and the whey w^hich it retains. 


III. — InI>U.STRIA1. UtiUSATION ok CA.SEIN. 

Casein is an important product throughout the world, especially the casein 
which is precipitated from skimmed milk under the form of paracasein. Raw 
casein is placed on the market either moist under the name of curds, or freed from 
fat and dried to increase its keeping qualities and thus to render it more easily util- 
isable in certain industries. By final purification and chemical transformation, a 
large number of products are obtained for technical, medicinal or food purposes. 
But the widest field is now that of the 

Manujactiire 0/ galalite, — As is the case with other albuminoid substances, 
animal or vegetable casein is rendered insoluble by formol with formation of a horny 
product, often transparent, susceptible of different applications, known under the 
name of galalite. By mixing casein with different products, gelatine, glycerine, 
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horn, camphor, nitro-cellulose, etc. products similar to galalite are obtained such as 
Keralon, Xylolite, etc. 

For the preparation of the plastic mass, the casein freed from impurities is re- 
duced to a fine powder in steel or granite cylinders and then mixed thoroughly, at 
40 ®C, with Water which has been made slightly alkaline by soda or ammoniac, or ev^en 
with pure Water. The mass should be rolled out or flattened in steam heated cylind- 
ers, to remove the Water, and subsequently pressed in the hydraulic press. The dry 
product is then rendered insoluble by watery solutions of forniol of concentration 
varying from 30 to 42 %. The time of immersion depends on the thickness of the 
sheets or other forms given to the casein which is subjected to this proce.ss of render- 
ing insoluble. 

The manufacture of the galalite with soya casein is carried out as follows : the 
pure casein which has been thoroughly freed from fats is dried and then finely tri- 
turated. It is left for 12 hours in a bath of boiling water to make it swell and to 
obtain a paste which is pressed and rolled out with a hydraulic press. vSheets are 
thus obtained which are then exposed to the action of forniol. rendering the material 
incapable of putrefaction, and resistant to the action of water, alcohol, oil and ether, 
The sub stance formed is known as vegetable galalite. 

A long series of patents exists of which some of the more interesting may be 
outlined here. 

A patent (No. 106,446) of Jung, Brecker and Kittke indicates a special 
process for obtaining a homogeneous product of superior quality, much appreciated 
in trade. Owing to their consistency, the fact that they cannot be attacked by 
acids, their resistance to heat, their isolating cajiacity and their low price, these pro- 
ducts have very various industrial uses. The}^ may be twisted, sawn, carved or 
planed, and they can be obtained in any colour desired by adding a colouring meit- 
ter on beginning to work the casein. Masses are obtained with the appearance and 
stability of wood, ivory, horn, coral, marble, hardened rubber ; by a special process 
it is possible also to imitate amber or jade. 

Patents Nos. 154,289 — 115,681 — 127,942 — 141,309. — All these relate to 
the preparation of galalite, a product which before the war absorbed considerable 
quantities of casein. The Company was supplied with skimmed milk from various 
central dairies, prepared the curd in accordance with its own method, and released 
the whey for the dairies. The curds were treated in a factory situated if possible 
in the largest centres of production ; the galalite was prepared by hardening with 
formol and was converted into sheets of different thickness. 

In some cases alkaline carbonates are used to replace either wholly or partially 
the caustic alkalis usually employed in the preparation of the tran.sparent masses 
of casein. • ' 

Galalite has a specific weight of 1.317 to 1.350 ; it is white, and resembles horn, 
but is less elastic than celluloid, difficult to cut, but easily coloured. It can be plan- 
ed, swells in water after long immersion, becomes flexible, is absolutely odourless 
and can only be burnt with difficulty. It is employed for the manufacture of 
various objects ; knife handles, umbrella handles, chessmen, cigar holders, toys, 
keys of pianos, etc. In the electric industry, galalite is widely employed as a 
much appreciated isolating medium. 

Variom technical uses of casein, — • Casein combined with alkalis or alkaline salts 
has a high adhesive power. This property is utilised for whitewashing walls ; by 
adding skimmed milk to milk of lime, products are obtained of a maximum covering 
power. The addition of copper or zinc caseinates for fixing lime in the interior of 
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breweries, malthouses, distilleries, oil- factories, wine cellars', etc. prevents the devel- 
opment of moulds and of other injurious germs. Casein, under the formula of 
skim milk, is used in the colour industry. By mixing sodium caseinate with the 
colours employed in the painting of porcelain and kneading the whole with water, 
colours are obtained resembling those employed for oil painting. In the fabrica- 
tion of paper, casein is employed for making it more resistant and impenetrable by 
water. It is also used in the preparation of silk paper, photographic paper and for 
many other similar uses. Its adhesive property makes it valuable for gumming 
glass, porcelain and kitchen utensils. This gum may be prepared in the household 
by precipitating milk casein by means of acids, dividing it, washing it and then dry- 
ing it partially, adding one fifth of powdered lime. It is also claimed that it is of 
use in clarification of wines, oils, etc. 

The soap industry consumes to-day a considerable quantit}^ of ordinary raw 
casein, and if no better use can be found for the curd, that of the soap industry is 
not to be despised, especially for the manufacture of milk soaps. Two qualities 
of casein soap is to be distinguished : i. with casein soluble in water ; 2. with 
casein soluble in alkalis. The former dissolves immediately in hot Water, if it al- 
ready contains the necessary quantities of alkalis ; the second is only dissolved after 
the addition of alkalis. In practice, the second is preferred. Small quantities of 
raw casein are also employed in the manufacture of shoe creams, as the casein gives 
a brilliant polish when it is associated with strong essences of turpentine. 

The employment of ca.sein in fungicides and insecticides is wide spread and 
important. The casein is added to copper or arsenic salts, to different colloidal 
.solutions (sulphur) ; its adhesivity, its function of protecting colloid, the increa.se 
of the drenching capacity of the different antiparasitic and fungicide solutions render 
it valuable and efficacious for such purposes. 

Casein is also used in the preparation of the resins used to cover grafts or any 
abra.sions of plants or the parts of plants that have to be sheltered from the air. 

Mixed with cork powder it makes artificial corks for bottles and isolating 
material for refrigerators. 

Another important utilisation of caseinates, especially of copper caseinate, i.s 
for the preservation of fibres, bags, etc. exposed to the damp and in contact with the 
ground, thus checking any destructive action of the cryptogams and bacteria. 
Considerable savings are thus effected in the industry. 

Containers made in one piece from wood paste treated with casein, barrels, 
casks, etc., are of great importance in the beer and cider industry and that of other 
fermented beverages. Wine is kept very well by this means and the losses due to 
eva])oration are much less than in the ordinary containers made of wood. Natural 
and concentrated musts are also preserved ver^^ satisfactorily and the danger is 
avoided of the solubilisation of different metals whether poisonous, such as copper 
or zinc, or harinle.ss, such as aluminium, steel, tin, but at the same time prejudicial 
to the api)earance etc. of the liquid, producing sometimes changes and deteriora- 
tion in the characteristic ** bouquet of wine, etc. 

Numerous cellulose products, such as peat, straw, various plant residues may 
be mixed with casein, aftr reduction to a paste, to form coatings Which can be ap- 
plied by rapid centrifugation to various types of container. These coatings may be 
hardened by formol which transforms them into galalite. They are inexpensive and 
prevent the walls of the c'ontainers from being attacked by decay, a great advantage 
in the preserving industry. 

The uses of casein are well known for pasting together and rendering insol- 
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uble material in connection with the leather and timber industry, especially for plat- 
ing or veneering subjected heavy to strains, such as those of aeroplane screws. 

IV, — Food products based on casein. 

The trials which have been made for the systematic use of casein in the manu- 
facture of food products are almost exclusively confined to bread-making. It is 
not to be expected that paracasein, as obtained in the various manipulation pro- 
cesses, should present the same features as the casein of milk. If this latter much 
resembles the albumen of egg the same cannot be said of paracasein of food products 
prepared with a large proportion of that substance, for only the albumen introduced 
into the bread-making, under its pure form, and maintained under that form can give 
to the product so treated its pleasant taste of milk. The success of a new food product 
depends on its being appreciated and sought after by the public. If this essential 
factor is absent, it is of no use to prove scientifically its high nutritive capacity, the 
vitamin content and the other properties which might render it acceptable to the 
public. Taking this essential factor into account, all that will be done here is to 
indicate some of the more important patents relative to this question. 

No. 134,297. — This patent relates to the regeneration of the original casein 
from milk. As this must be considered from the chemical point of view as neutral 
soluble dicalcic casein, it is a question of transforming the tricalcic insoluble casein 
compound or an intermediate product, obtained by precipitation with rennet, into 
a product less rich in calcium. 

By precipitating the albuminoid substances by means of acids (the natural 
souring of milk), an insoluble casein is obtained poor in lime and acid. The regener- 
ation of the insoluble rennet casein or paracasein coming from the cheese industry 
is obtained by the addition of substances which remove lime, forming thus salts 
that are easily soluble. These .substances are : acid casein, lactic acid, sugar of milk, 
other sugars, glycerine, phosphoric acid. In this way there is obtained from the 
friable mass during the kneading a plastic mass which shows a neutral reaction ; 
diluted with water, it gives a liquid closely resembling milk, both in taste and odour 
and in appearance. The essential condition consists in adding a just sufficient 
quantity of acids to the rennet, so that the final product may have a reaction 
which is nearly neutral. 

No; 98,322. — - Taking as a basis the fact that the casein obtained from whole 
milk, owing to the incorporation of very small fat globules, is more easily digestible 
than that obtained from skim milk, M. Bernstein proposes, so as to prepare a food 
which is easily digestible, the addition of 10 g. of flour per litre of skimmed milk, 
after first mixing the flour with a small quantity of milk, before treatment with 
rennet. In this way there is obtained, after elimination of the whey, a mixture of 
casein under the form of very fine flour, which can be consumed as such or well 
baked. 

Others, such as M. I^ehmann, obtain (patent No. 364,784) a food product which 
can be caked, fried, roasted, and which properly diluted yields a milk beverage ; 
when the mass is roasted it taks a fine brown colour, is appetising And has the taste 
of meat. By adding meat cut into small pieces, the whole is less expensive and of 
improved taste. Adding flour and water it is possible to prepare beignets, edible 
pastes, pastry and all dishes which have flour as a basis. Sauces can be made or 
their flavouring improved. 
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Preparation : moist casein obtained by natural souring of milk is mixed with 
small quantities of wheat gluten, about 15 g. of moist gluten for the casein obtained 
from one litre of milk. In any case the quantity of gluten employed should be 
just sufficient to obtain a powder which when damped and Worked gives a mass 
which can be kneaded. The mixture is dried at 50 to 6o<> and ground fine. The 
casein powder obtained in this Way has not lost its capacity for swelling and remains 
very easily digestible and absorbent. 

The above patent has been since modified (No. 367,519) by the substitution of 
albumen for wheat gluten, employing the albumen of egg as protecting colloid. 

No. 216,234. — This patent of M. B archiver has been tried by the “ Ovolactol- 
Actien-Gesellschaft ”. The albumen of milk is guaranteed to be capable of indefinite 
preservation and to have a rising capacity similar to the albumen of egg. Undoubt- 
edly Ovolactol can be preserved longer than other similar commercial products 
although after the different treatments it has no longer all the properties of pure egg 
albumen. 

Ovalactol is already widely used as a 'substitute for White of egg in pastries 
and in the edible jjastes factories and it has the advantage of placing on the market 
food products of a considerably higher nutritive value, at no higher cOvSt. 

The patent 94,406 may also be of interest from this point of view. After thor- 
oughly mixing for several hours one kg. of casein or paracasein With three-quarters 
of a kg. of fat, a uniformly pasty mass is obtained which in aspect, consistency and 
kneading capacity, entirely resembles a flour paste. This paste is prepared in the 
usual way and is baked in the oven at a temperature if possible constant between 
150 and 2000C. lyoaves, etc. take a fine yellow colour and the final product has the 
appearance and taste of pastry made with flour. So as to modify the taste, spices, 
saccharine, salt, albumen, etc., may be added. The inventor (Dr. Uiebrecht) 
considers this preparation as the ideal bread for diabetic patients, as it contains 
plenty of albumen and no carbohydrates. If it is not desired to employ it for such 
cases, sugar may be added. A product is thus obtained which is of great nutri- 
tive value. 

From the above statement it appears that the utilisation of raw materials under 
the form of casein meets satisfactorily the various requirendments of the industry a 
of food supply and constitutes an important element of first importance in the rural 
economy. 

vStatistics relating to the production and consumption of casein in the different 
countries (i) sliow the great development during recent years of the production 
and utilisation of this by-product of animal (milk) industry and of plant (soya-bean) 
industry. 
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FORESTRY 


The Problem of the Choice of Seeds in Forestry. 

In agriculture and horticulture the best results of selection and improvement 
of seeds have already been obtained and new types and varieties of plants are 
yearly produced which are more profitable to the grower. The great importance 
also of the origin of seeds for forest crops is now generally understood, but as yet 
world forestry is only beginning to make practical applications of this knowledge. 

Why then is sylviculture so backward ? The explanation lies in the difference 
between agriculture and sylviculture. In agriculture with annuall}^ recurring seed 
times and harvests it is easy to ascertain fairly quickly the different results of the use 
of seeds of various origins. But the longevity of forest trees prevents the forester 
from making personally similar observations, the duration of which may sometimes 
even exceed that of human life. It is often not even within the power of sylviculture 
to modify radically the constitution of the forCvSt. 

Forest species however, like other plants, obey genetic laws, and experiments 
hitherto made prove this fact. 

Whereas formerly with an extensive sylviculture, to quote M. Guinier (France) 
this new science of forestry might be considered superfluous, this is not so now, 
when the question is one of modifying at times even very extensive forests, of re- 
afforesting bare ground and of introducing on all forest lands the plant types which 
will yield the product best in quantity and quality. In such works as these genetics 
must accordingly occupy an important place. 

Forestry writer of various countries (M. Romeee for example for Sweden, 
M; VAN Cabiakca (Italy) for Mediterranean 
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countries especially Italy, all agree in dwelling on the deplorable results due to the 
fact that in former days no attention was paid to the origin of the seeds used. They 
point out also the efforts made in all these countries to remedy mistakes of this 
kind in the past. In Sweden towards the middle of the xixth century as there was a 
shortage of home-grown seeds, afforestation was largely carried out with seeds of uncon- 
trolled origin, and with large quantities of imported seeds, mainly from Germany. 
The forest trees springing from these southern seeds had ordinarily in their youth a 
more rapid growth than the trees of indigenous origin, but they soon began to degen- 
erate. This degeneration, generally, as.simied the aspect of a catastrophe when 
the trees had reached the age of about 30 years and most of these forests never 
lived to 40 years, and produced only wood of inferior quality, scarcely fit for any- 
thing but firewood. In the Netherlands foreign seeds were aUso used, especially 
at the time when the importance of the origin of seeds had not yet been recognised. 
Researches made later have shown that forest stands which had done badly in dif- 
ferent localities had been mostly planted in special years when the crop of forest 
seeds of the cx^untry had been insufficient and when seeds of unknown origin, bought 
from foreign seedsmen, had been sown. 

M. Galoot (Belgium) gives an account of the results of experiments made in 
Belgium with seeds (mainly of Scots pine) obtained in various c'ountries and shows 
that seeds of a.scertained indigenous origin gave the best results, while trees grown 
from seeds of foreign origin (especially from the i^uth of P'rance or Russia) were 
the most backward in growth. Man}^ further examples could be mentioned all 
proving that the result of neglecting to take the origin of seeds into consideration 
is not only a diminution in the yield of the trees but also that they are less re- 
sistant to damage from .snow, frost and diseases. 

Besides the right choice of seeds the experience of foresters is that the employ- 
ment, really suitable varieties is among the most important elements in a .sound syl- 
viculture. Me.ssrs. (tIukier (France) and Koeessnikoff (U. S. vS. R.) recommend 
the production, by cros.sing, of varieties : (i) most resistant to fro.st ; (2) to disease ; 
(3) able to stand drought ; (4) adaptable to the various strongly saline soils ; {5) dis- 
tinguished by good morphological qualities ; (6) by abundant resin content ; (7) by 
tanriin content ; (8) by more rapid growth, etc. 

All the experiments made show that in the extension habitat of a single species 
of tree there exist a more or less large number of local varieties. The detailed study 
of these " petiU cspeces ” (as M. Guinier calls them) is of great sylvicultural im- 
portance, showing which are the advantageous proi)erties that can be developed in 
various hybrids resulting from spontaneous and artificial crossing of various si)ecies 
of trees. 

Before science can obtain new and valuable result.s in this field, all foresters must 
at least regard it as a first principle only to sow well known and approved seeds 
in nurseries or on areas to be afforested. 

The persistence of earlier customs is still very strong and the struggle against 
them is a difficult matter. Nothing is learnt from the many failures, the fine re- 
sults of research or of experiment count for little, and most foresters, especi- 
ally in years of poor local production of seeds, continue, in accordance with old 
habits, to bu\'the .seeds they require from unknown seedsmen and from distant coun- 
tries. Another difficulty, mainly administrative (Guinier), is that the sums set 
aside yearly by foresters for seed collection do not usually vary in amount. Varia- 
ions of fertility of trees however make it necessary to provide for larger expen- 
^ditnre on collection and a larger supply of labour in good seed years. Morover 
even when the surplus seed is collected, the collectors are usually seedsmen who 
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frequently despatch it to countries for which the seeds are not best suited. To 
cheapen collection, seeds from diseased seed-bearers may even be included. 

To remedy this state of affairs it is the general desire of experts to create organ- 
isations in the various countries and districts, and even international arrangements 
fos guaranteeing the crop, the preparation and distribution of seeds, with vigorous 
supervision of their origin. Experts of various countries are almost all agreed in 
saying that the State should take the initiative in tliis organisation. M. Cabianca 
is of opinion that the State should encourage the initiative of private individuals, 
whila M. Guinier considers that the best solution would be to place these organ- 
isations under forest administrations or research stations. 

M. Vincent (Czechoslovakia) holds that such an organisation, controlled by 
the vState, cannot do without the collaboration of private enterprise. M. Vincent 
does not wish to oppose the activity of commercial firms, but he explains that sylvi- 
culture has not only the right but also the duty of requiring that these firms guar- 
antee, on their own responsibility, the origin and quality of seeds which they have 
issued. He thinks that this guarantee can only be assured by a system of certif- 
icates issued under State control by re.search stations to seedsmen enabling them 
to prove to purchasers of forest seeds that their goods have the required qualities. 
There are already many countries where this procedure is followed. In Sweden for 
example (Romeij. and Wibeck) the research .station which since iS^s'has controlled 
the origin of seeds of all districts of the kingdom has marked the seed-bearers from 
which the seeds are taken. Later on observations were made not only of the young 
plantations but also of the seed-bearers from which they had sprung and the results 
were .shown in a number of statistical tables. P rom these data it is clear that seeds 
coming from neighbouring a)imtries have great cultural advantages. 

The systematic delimitation of zones within which seeds may be considered 
as the same and transferred without objection, is a question of very great practical 
importance. Certain authorities consider that the boundary of the.se zones should 
be the line of isotherms ; others consider the average summer temperature as giv- 
ing the correct boundary. The most definite pronouncement made from this point 
of view (among others by Mr. MacDonai<i> (England), is that in any case seeds should 
be employed which come from countries where the climatic conditions are identical 
or at least very similar to those of the place of afforestation. Legislative measures 
have even been taken in some coimtries to prevent the importation of undesirable 
foreign seeds. There are laws which prohibit the importation of certain seeds 
(Swedish Law of 18S2). while very high protective duties sometimes make impor- 
tation difficult. 

In Germany there is also a system of control of forest seeds. The Swiss drying 
places have also been placed under governtnent control since 1916. In Czechoslo- 
vakia, Austria and in many other countries active measures are taken to procure 
seeds cqllectedfrom selected trees and suitable to the situation for which they are 
intended. 

The desire for an international agreement on this subject is increasingly ex- 
pressed. 

The resolutions of the ist International Forestry Congress, Rome 1926 (embody- 
ing in particular the proposals of MM. Gthnier, Cabianca, Konsel and van 
Lonkhuyzen) had already drawn the attention of the world's foresters to the 
international importance of applications of sylvicultural genetics. 

Researches made since the Congress have subsequently been reported. M. Vin- 
cent has communicated the results of his observations relating to the effect of keep- 
ing ^ds for several years on the persistence of their germinative capacity. He has 
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also examined the cones of various conifers and he has found that the proportion 
of soimd seeds of the lower central and upper thirds of cones of spruce and Scots 
pine is equal to So : lOO : 53 and that the number of empty seeds is minimum 
in the central third and maximum in the upper third. The absolute weight of seeds 
is also maximum in the central third. 

M. Schmidt (Germany) is endeavouring to find a method by which the origin 
of seeds can be determined by simple examination. The starting point of his re- 
searches is that the reaction of seeds to frost, light and temperature differs accord- 
ing to their various origins. He draws conclusions regarding origin by examining 
the external form, the size and the chemical composition of seeds and cones. 

M, WiBECK desires an improvement in drying grounds making it possible to 
separate sound from empty seeds of the same specific gravity. 

M. Cabianca uses a new drying ground with electric heating, which is more 
simply manipulated and is also more effective than the earlier types! 

The various investigations are not yet complete and must be continued for 
some time still, It was however pointed out by M. Guinier , on the occasion of the 
International Congress of Forest Research Stations held'at Stockholm in 1929, that 
national organisation in each country as well as the international organisation of 
exchange of these seeds could be effected without waiting indefinitely for the results 
of researches. To effect such organisation it is, in his opinion, necessary that in 
each country a list should be made of .seeds which could be made available for the 
exchanges, such list to give precise information regarding the species of tree, the 
variety, the* origin, the germinative capacity of the seeds and also to indicate the 
quantities and the prices. The lists so compiled would be sent to forest administra- 
tions and research stations in other countries. Each would then make its desiderata 
known and the exchanges would be effected, being adjusted payments by offset of 
costs. According to this proposal the International Union of Research Stations 
.should establish the bases of that organisation, and assure its working. 

World forestry progress requires such collaboration, not only between Eu- 
ropean countries, but also between all countries in the world. In fact at the 
present time European trees are planted as far as New Zealand and Chile (Guinier) 
and North American and Japanese trees are becoming every day more important in 
European forests. 
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[Reichs-Zentrale fur Pelztier- und Rauch wareii-P^orschiuig]. 

Revista agropecuaria y de Industrias rurales. v. i, 1928. mens. Asuncidn. $90. 
[Organo de la Sociedad gauadera del Paraguay, de la Sociedad nacional de agri- 
cultura y de la Comision nacional para la Defen.sa de la B'aiina y Flora vS. Americana]. 

Revista de la Facultad de Agronomia. v. i, 1928. irr. Montevideo. 

Revista P&durilor. (Revue desforets). v. 41, 1929. mens. Bucure^ti. L. 200 int. 
L. 300 dtr. 

[Societatea « Progresul Silvic ». (Society forcvSti^re Roumaine « Progresul Sil- 
vic »)]. 

Revue Horticole Suisse, v. i, 1927. mens. Chatelaine-Gen^ve. Fr. s. 10 int. ; 
Fr. s. 10 et port dtr. 

[Qrgane officiel de I’Association des Anciens El^vesde PEcole Cantonale d'Hor- 
ticultiire de Chatelaine et de la Socidtd Helvdtique d’Horticulture de Geneve]. 

Revue tecnique du Monopole des Tabacs de Turqnie, v. 1, 1928. trim. Galata. 
Ltqs. 3 int. ; I3 dtr. 

[Administration gdndrale du Monopole d'Etat des Tabacs. Direction g^n^rale. 
Section tecteique agricole]. 
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Rubber Research Institute of Malaya. — Quarterly Journal, v. 1, 1929. trim. 
Kuala Ivumpur. $2. ' 

kSankt Georg ». — DeutvSclie Sportzeitung. v. 30, 1929. 3 f. p. nu'i$. Berlin. 
RM. 36. 

[Reiclisverband fiir Zucht und Prufung deutscheii Wamibluts]. 

SkuskaXa i liasnaia gaspadarka. (Iv'Bconomie rurale et foresti^re). 1927. 6 f. 
p. an. Mensk. R. 5. 

[Belarouski navoukova-dasiledtchy Instytout seli.skae i liasnoe gaspadarki imia 

U. I. Lenina. (Institut de recherches scientifiques sur I’^conomie rurale et forestiere 
en Russie Blanche)]. 

SenckenberuiAna. Wis.senschaftliclie Mitteilungen herausgegeben von der 
Senckenbergi.schen Naturforsclienden Gesellschaft. v. 5, 1923, irr. Frakfurt a. m. 

SERtCiCUi/ruRA. V. I, 1927. mens. Campinas (S. Paulo). 

[vSociedad Anonima Industrias de seda nacional]. 

SociktA Internazionale di Microbiologia. Bollettino della vSezione Italiana. 

V. 1., 1929. mens. Milano. Lit. 30 int. ; Lit. 50 etr. 

SouBTROPiKi. (Subtropics), v. 1, 1929. biincstr. Soukhoum. R. 15 int.; R. 20 etr. 
[Abkhazskoe Naoutclinoe Obchtestvo. Selivskokhoz. Sektsiia. (Societe scieiiti- 
fique d’Abkhasie. Section agricole)]. 

SrednE’AziaTvSKII Chelk. (La Soie en Asie Centrale) . 1928. bimcvstr. Tachkent, 
R. 7. 

[Akts. O-vo : « Tourkeiistanskii Chelk » « Tourkchelk ». (Societe ])ar Actions : 
«La Soie au Turkestan » <( Tourkchelk »)J. 

L’Union ovine, v. t, 1929. mens. Paris. Fr. 45. 

Zai'ISKI Leningrad,skogoSel.-Khoz. Institouta. (Memoires de lTn.stitut Agro- 
nomique de Leningirade). v, 5, 1928. irr. Detskoje S.selo. 

Zapiski Voronejskogo Selisko-Khoz. In.stitouta. (Memoires de ITnstitut Agro- 
nornique de Voron^je). v. 5, 1926. irr. Voron^je. 

ZElfirSTiMUiyATiONSFORSCHUNGEN. v. T, 1924. irr. Berlin. RM. 32 p. volume en- 
viron. 

Der ZOcHTER. v. i, 1929. mens. Berlin-Dahlem. RM. 7,50 p. trimestre. 


Prof. Aeessanoro Brizi, Segretario generate dell* Istituio, Diretlore fespon&cd>iU. 
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Meteorology. 

ORCiANISATlON OP A CHAIN OF MKTEOROLOGICAl, STA'J'R)NS IN TrIPOLTTANIA. At 
present the chain is made up of a central observatory in 'Friy^oli, 6 principal obser- 
vatories at Azizia, Gariati, Misnrata Marina, Sidi-cl-Mesri. vSirte and lion, principal 
stations, i6 rainfall and temperature recording stations, 31 r.^infall recording stations 
in use and g more under construction. 

■ WivATiiiCR FORECAvSTiNC BY vSOLAR itADiATiON. — As a result of 30 years’ observa- 
tions Dr. C. G. Abbott, Secretar}- of the Smithsonian Institute at Washington 1 ). C.. 
believCvS he has found a constant relatioiivship between thecjUfintity of solar radiatirm and 
the temperature at a given point on the earth’s surface, which would allow of the jircdii’- 
tion of weather a week in advance. 

At the Mount Montezuma Observatory in the Atacama desi^rt, Chili (altitude 2700 
m.), he found that the .sun does not aUvays give the same amount of heat l)y radiation, 
but that it varies from day to day. This fact retains its value even if it is allowed that 
the mca.surem<Tits are influenced by atinos]iheric conditions. At Washington Dr. 
Abbott found that .solar radiation and ter rc‘.st rial temperature change in the same direc- 
tion from mid-Novcniher to March and during May and in opposite* directions from June 
to mid-November and during Ai)ril. He considers the.se results liighly jiroinising. He 
])ropo.se.s to .study .sy.stematically not only temperature but also atmospheric ]ues.sure 
in relation to solar radiation and considers that then it will be ])os.<ibIe to inakefore('a.sts 
wdth certainty over considerable i^eriexls. Details of his wx>rk are given in La Mctcoro- 
Moiitecas.sin() 1930, miiio XI, n. 5, ]>. 275-276. 

The ' IIUMMINli ’ OF AlvRIAL WIRES AND ATMOSITIERIC r)lS'I'URBANCK.S. - M. Albert 
Nodon has made a study over some years e)f the ]H;-culiar ' humming ’ or ‘singing’ 
vSound made usually in .still air by the vibration of overhead wire's. He^ u.seel one w ire 
nmiiing N and S and another K and W, and fenind that the nature of the Inunmiiig can 
yie^ld interesting meteorological information. Usually one wire only w'ould vibrate and 
the vibratieni preceded atmospheric changes by about twenty hours. The direction of 
the following atmo,spheric disturbanc'c w’ould be per])endie'ular to that of the vibrating 
w’ire. In western Europe vibration of wdres rumiing N and S corresponds to distur- 
bances coming from the Atlantic, and vibration of wares running K and W heralds the 
change from nortlierly to southerly winds or the arrival of storms from the S. Tlie 
intensity and duration of the probable divsturbances are related to the intensity and 
persistaiice of the vibration of the wire. 

The humming is not produced when the .sky is cloudy or foggy, but only when it 
is clear or when small cirrus or cirro-cumulus clouds are jjassing tow'ards the zenith 
(‘ mackerel sky ’). M. Noddn explains the difference as follow^s : — The vibration 
of wires is apparently due to certain electrostatic attractions which cau.se successive 
.series of .small ma.s.ses of air highly charged witli electricity to circulate rapidly over the 
wires. These masses of charged air in motion may be compared to the broken cirro- 
cumulus clouds which make up a ‘ mackerel ’ sky. On the other hand the continuous 
attraction produced by eqiii-potential surfaces, such as clouds, produces no vibration of 
the wires. 
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Thus M. Nodon considers that the systematic study of the humming of aerial 
wires by nitaus of an amplifier Avould provide useful iata for weather forecasting. 
{Compics rendtis dc I’Acadcniie dcs Sciences, Paris 1930, tome 191, no. 20, p. 959-961). 

T. B. 


Soil Science. 

DKTKRMINATIoN Ol? Till- SoUUibK limi'IlvIvSINr. PRINdPbKS IN soib BY IClyKCTRIC 
i?r/J'RA-i‘'ii,TRATi<)N. — Tills ingenious method invented by M. M. KotTGiCN and DiEiii, 
(Pedological laboratory of the b'orestry Institute, (Tie.ssen, Germany), consists in pasvS- 
ing an electric current "through lui aqueous susjiension of soil and at the vSame time 
filtering the dissolved substances through a collodion membrane. The filtrate runs 
into funnels fitted with stojKocks which arc opened every hour. One funnel collects 
the bases (lime, ]iotash, etc.) which are attracted to the cathode and the other the 
pliosjihoric acid whicli goes to the anode. Distilled wattris continually poured into 
the electric filter to replace the liquid drawn otT. Complete filtration takes 8 hours, 
but the fertilising princi]>les are mostly dissolved within 4 hours. 

This method' not only determines the total content in soluble fertilising principles 
of the soil l)ut also itidicates the s|)eed of solution by means of colorimetric deteniiina- 
tions made each hour as the filtrate is removed. Tliis makes it possible to divstinguish 
those readily solulile fnnn those more or less ad.sorlied by colloids which are not dissolv- 
ed until the last liours ; it is also seen that the part dissolved during the first hour is 
very much Hit most solublt* and is proTiably that whicli is immediately available to 
roots. 

By tabulating the dt'crea-siiig values obtained from hour to hour for each elemi....i 
it is ])ossible to .see th(‘ eliaracter of a .soil and to judge its requirements in fertilirTers. 

A detailetl description of the method with figures of the ap])aratus is given in the 
/(itschrifi fur Pflaiizrm'rrtdJmnig, Jyiinf'unf; tind liodenkunde, Band XIV, Heft 1-2, 
S. 65-105, and ihr h^'ndhvun^ der Pflanzc, Band 26, Heft 20, S. 453-456. 

Ior)iNi<: j)iSTRiBi;TioN in ckrtain typks op ci.imatic soibs. — The distribution of 
iodine has been studied by M. M, BiiCK and ScHi,ACHT in clayey vStcpjie soils, in broNvn 
sandy clayey forest soils and in podsols. It was found that steppe .soils are richest in 
iodine, .specially in the surface layers and the liimms horizons. The more these .soils are 
pods(dizcd the less iodine they contain. On the other hand, the brown fore.st soils and 
podsols contain their maximum of uxliiie in the B alluvial horizon, while the surface 
layer is ]x)orer in iodine than the mother rock {Z&itschrift fiir Pflanzenerncilirun{^, 
Dui^mn^ mid Podenkundr , Band XVIll, Heft 5-6, S. 274-281, Berlin 1930). 

vSoii, vSti'diKvS in Hast vSi-rbia. - l*rof. vSticbtjtX (Belgrade) obtained the follow- 
ing main results : — 

Soil fertility depends on the relief, the climate and the geologic age of the soils and 
tlu* motlier roc’k.s, 

'I'he lie.st .soils arc* found in the low di.strict.s where the .soil deposits are mellow and 
contain siiflicient lime and clay. The mo.st fertile Icuid is the calcareous alluvial deposit 
of the Timok, tlien comes the ' Smonitzas ' (humus .soils) of the valleys. There are exeep- 
lions to this rule in the narrow valleys and ravines and the stretches of humus soils which 
have a surface that; does not yield to tillage. 

The least fertile soils are the jxxlsols and skeleton soils. They are of little erwping 
value but arc* .suited to afforestation. The poor quality of the poci.sols of Eastern Serbia 
is surprising in view of the good results given by many iX)dso}s in other parts of Serbia. 
The chfi'erenc’c! lies in the ciuality of the huid which has undergone pcxisolisation ; in liast- 
ern Serbia they are formed by the disintegration of ‘ gabbros ’ and serpentines which are 
always unproductive^*. 

The monograph of M. STi*:Btm' is publislied in Glasniik, Bulletin of the Mini,stry of 
Agriculture of JugoslaA'ia, an. VIII, fasc. 31, p. 1-55, Belgrade 1930. 


Land R e c 1 a m a 1 i o 11 . 

'^RA^^S^X>RM.^XIC)N OI' ROCK INTO CUI/riVABWv SOU, WITH IvXrUiSIVES. — M. A. Pl^- 
i)Am,u breaks up rock, .such as the sandstone with calcareous cement on the Algerian 
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coast, by means of explosives and thus transforms it into arable soil. Mines are dug 
I to 1 % ni. deep and about 2 m. apart and charged with from 1 to 3 cartridges of 100 
to 125 gm. Groups of 4 or 5 mines are fired simultaneoasly by electricity. 

Experiments carried out over 2 years on loo hectares in the outskirts of Algiers 
have all been successful. The land having a value of from 70,000 to 80,000 fr. per ha 
the work could be carried out without fear of the cost, which was from 6000 to 8000 fr. 
per ha. The vStone was broken into pieces of varying size ; the largest were .sold as build- 
ing stone and for road metal and thus nearly covered the expenses. Tlie remainder 
varied from a granular consistency to stones the size of a fist and formed a soil suit- 
able for growing early vegetables, vines and fruit trees. 

Dresvsings of .<5heep manure, green manure and a complete chcanical fertiliser made 
it i^ossible to obtain a first crop of potatoes with a vield of 9 for i and a second crop 
with a yield of 10 for 1, between row\s of vines and fruit trees. The potatoes grew with- 
out irrigation or watering, finding sufficient water penetrated into the broken up ground 
during the winter rain. The vines and fruit trees remained green in spite of .scorching 
summers. {Coniptes remhts de 1' Academic d'A^riculfitre de Franco, Pans 1930; tome 16, 
no. 7, pp. 247-230). 


Fertilising. 

FkrTIIJSATion by THK ivKAViiS. -- In the Vie agricole et rurale (Paris 1930, no. 37, 
]). ; no. 43, j). 260) Prof. J. P. Wagnp:r gives in tere.sting information about this new 

method of applying chemical fertili.sers to plants. The roots have Hitherto been re- 
garded as the only organs capable of absorbing the various nutritmt principles normally 
.supplied by the soil, but careful experiments have shown of recent years that the leaves 
are also capable. At the Agricultural Exjierimenl Institute at "Munich comparative 
|)ot experiments have been carried out with tobacco, mustard and barley. The soil 
of the control plants received a complete fertiliser, of tlie experimental plants a fertilizer 
lacking one e.s.sential element. The experimental plants lacking nitrogen w^ere spray- 
ed with a solution containing 0.875 8*^^- ammonium nitrate per pot. The plants thus 
treated developed perfectly and j)nKluce.d more dr\' matter than the controls. The be.st 
results w^ere gi\’en by .s])fays of ammonium ])hosphate, then by jx)t£ussium chloride ; 
calcium and magne.sium salts produced no effect. 

M. Macnan (Montpellier, Frame) has studied this (juestion since 1912 , not in the 
laboratory but on crops in the field. He finds that in a dry .season fertilisers on the 
.^oil are hot able to reach the roots. He has determined which .substances are the most 
active when applied as a spray and has also added a non toxic insecticide as a ])rotectiou 
against pe.sts. 

M. Wagnkr considers the new process of fertilivsing by the leaves is of great im- 
jiorlance in its application to fruit trees, because of the difficulty of applying fertili.sers 
wdiich are entirely available to the roots. 


New Potash rj\SOI'RCEvS in the I -nited States. — 'J'his Neview has frequently 
reported the efforts of the United States Government to get rid as far as possible of the 
nece.s.sity for importing European potavsh salts by utili.sing the various .sources of |X)tash 
available within the country, such as deposits of potash salt.s, feld.spar, glauconite, sea- 
weed ash, recovery of the potash liberated in cement furnaces, etc. Recently it has been 
attempted to extract potash by various methods from Wyomingite (kiiid of leucite 
found in Wyoming), from polyhalite (sulphates of potassium, calcium and maguesiimi) 
and from alumite (sulphates of aluminium and potassium). The following are .some of 
the ]>rocesses used. 

Leucite. — To volatilise the pota.ssium (about 12 % K2O in the samples tested) the 
mineral is luated alone or mixed in various proportions witli CaCOi, CaCh, CaFl- and NaCl 
in an electric furnace. Over 25 % of the potassium is liberated in 40 minutes from leu- 
cite heated alone to i50o«C. The volatilisation is increased with the addition of CaO, 
CaFh, NaCl and CaCh.' The last is the most effective ; mixed with CaO it liberates all 
the potavssium below i iqo^C, This process is thus practicable from a chemical standt)oint 
and in order to make it economically practicable it is only necessary to find a suitable 
electric furnace, which is what the investigators are now aiming at. 

In the southwestern part of the State of Wyoming the occurrence of .several raw 
materials of the chemical fertiliser industrj^ (leucite with 12 % K-O, phosphorites, lime, 
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oil) st*eins propitious for setting up tlie industry there if economic raanufacturing pro- 
cesses can be found. A process is being studied for the simultaneous volatilisation of 
KtC) and P^Os by heating a mixture of leucite and phosphorite in an electric furnace. 

Polyhalik. — This mineral which was recently discovered in extensive beds in Texas 
and Kevv Mexico may become an imjxirtant source of agricultural |iotasli. Attempts 
at using it have already been reported in this Review (1930, no. 11, p. 408). A more 
recent process consists in ext racting powdered polyhalite with a solution of ammonia 
and COj ; the calcium and magnesium are precipitated as carbonates and the valuable 
fertilisers, potassium sulphate and ammonium sulphate, remain in solution. 

Alnnite. — Alunile is found in several of tlict western States but the best deposits 
are in Utah. To ntilivSe it economically it is iiceSvSary to obtain the sulphate of potas- 
vsium and aluminiuni both in a pure .state and so to eliminate all iron and .silica. A. 
method of treatment with hydrofluoric arid gives sati.sfactorv results. ( 77 ^^’ /Jmf'r/cif/i /V; - 
Hlur, Philadelphia 1930, Yol. 73, No. 7, p. 19-^0). 

CiROi 'Ni) UiMKSTONiuS i-oR LiMiNci Land. - Interesting information on this subject 
i.s given by M. A. in the Vic A^ricole d rurale (Paris 19^0, No. 46, p. 307-308). 

The amorphous soft limestones are more effective than the hard ciy^stalline types. 
Fineness of grinding is important for good results, but will not make the hard rocks as 
effective as the .soft ones. Before installing a mill it is advi.sable also to make laborator}^ 
tests 01 the degree of .solubility in carbonic water of the limestone to be ground. The 
farmer should 011 bis part require definite infonnation about the place of origin and 
degree of solubility of the ground lime.stone he buy.s. 

The .«ohibility depends largel}^ on the finene.ss of milling. In fact the degree of 
divi.rion, i. c., the active .surface, of the limestone is of more imix^rtanoe than the weiglit 
or bulk applied. PvXperiments have .sliowm that to correc t .soil acidity ccmiplctely * it is 
iiece.ssary to iivse 8 times as much lim€\stone with grains 2 mm. in diameter as of a fine 
powder not exceeding 0.2 mm. The degree of finene.ss is specially important on 
gra.'island where the ground lime.stone cannot be thoroughly mixecl with the soil by har- 
rowing. 

It should be remarked that the grinding of soft may be more costly than that of 
hard limestones. This api)arent paradox is explained by the porosity of the soft stones 
wliich retain much w'ater which has to be first dried off, catrsing extra ex|x‘nse. But 
even so the .soft stones are more economical in the end owing to their greater sol- 
ubility. 

' M. RoivKT expresses the wi.sh that the sale of ground limestones might be submitted 
to similar regulations to tho.se which control the .sale of chemical fertili.sers, which would 
make it obligatory to state (i) the origin of the liine.stone, (2) its rierccmtage in total 
CaCOs, (3) the jxTcentage of CaC03, .soluble in carbonic water (deteniiined by a .sltui- 
dard method), (4) the finenc\s.s of milling, determined by a standard sieve, and the percen- 
tage of remainder on the sieve. 

In Germany the conditions of sale are as follows ; Ordinary limestones - - 80 % must 
pass through a mesh of 0.75 mm. and the remainder inn.st not liave particles greater 
than 2 mm. Pine Unie stones — 80 % must pass through a me.sh of 0,3 mm. and the re- 
mainder must not exceed 1 mm. 

In l^ngland ground limestones are reejuired to pass tlirough a mesh of 0.15 mm. to 
the extent of (}0 % . 

(Notes on other research in connection with ground lime.stones will be found in 
this Pivicio, 1930, No. 2, p. 51, and No. 3, p. 96). 
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RAiNrAix .\ND Can’K Sugar Yield. — I^xcessive rainfall reduces the sugar content 
of canes, as i.s clearl)^ .shoivn in certain islands wdiich have plantations on the windward 
side (exposed to rain-bearing trade wdnds) and on the leeward side (protected by moun- 
tains from such winds and relatively dry). The sugar content is higher in the leeward 
than in the windward plantations. The following table .sliows the figures for the sugar 
crop of 1929-30 in the island of R( 5 union. 



PUmtatioas 

1 . Cane 

; SuKor j 


Yield in siiRar 



crop 

produced |i maximiun 

it 

: minimum 

averafjt 


tons 

1 tons j 




I/f'eward 

. (8)' 248 77;^ 

28450 

i2.;n % 

10.02 % 

11.42% 

Windward ...... 

. (7) ; 2.'i08r>l 

i 22 670 j 

i ; 

11 . 44 % 

! 7 . 0:1 % : 

9.26 % 



i 


i : 

General averune 

Total . . 

. ( 15 ) mm 

j 5L020 

i — 

: 

10.20 


The lowest yield (7.33 %) was thus obtained on the windward side. The diver 
geneies from the general average of 10,20 % are as follows ; 

Leeward region » o 

Windward region 0.04 % 

Di vergence bet\veen the 2 regions •’ ib 


Or, in other words, in the relatively dry leeward region 100 tons of caneyieldi^d 2. if) 
Ion . of sugar more than in the more rainy wdiidvvard region. (M. Rk'.otard, /d cac 
ghieralc des Sciences, Paris. fo3o, tome XLL No. 12, ].». 355). 
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TROPICAL AND SUBTROPICAL AGRICULTURE. 
Systems of Agriculture and the Position of Tropical Agriculture. 


I. 

It has always been taken for granted, that agriculture in the tropics has its own 
peculiar character. This need not be wondered at : the tropical flora differs very 
much fr(mi that in a northern climate, tropical soils shovr features not common to 
our Knroi)ean soils ; lack of winter, an abundance of crop pests and, in a large i)art 
of the tropics, an extensive rainfall and high degree of humidity, all these factors 
make conditions of plant production different from those We are used to. 

And so as a matter of convenience tropical agriculture was distinguished from 
agriculture in countries at higher latitudes. 

But, when exploring the field of tropical agriculture and its science, one looks 
for its boundaries, trouble begins. For if "'tropical agriculture" does not 
mean anything more than agriculture in tropical anmtries, the difference from 
agriculture in other countries is only a geographical one. 

This question brings us directly in contact with the question of the classifica- 
tion of t\q)es of agriculture. 

Nobody will deny that the Ways in which agriculture is practised the world 
over show very large differences : agriculture in humid west European countries 
differs greatly from that in the large arid plains of North America and perhaps 
still more from Chinese and Japanese agriculture. As there are large differences 
between agriculture in different parts of the World, it must be possible to distinguish 
different types, each of them practised under certain conditions. 

This problem of the das.sification of types of agriculture has already been 
attacked several times and from different points of view. 
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Chkvawer (i) gave a system, which he called a bio-geographical one. He points 
out that ecologists do not seem to take much notice of cultivated plants and of 
the influence of culture on native vegetation. But in every part of the world a very 
large part of this vegetation has been supplanted by another : either cultivated 
plants or secondary formations occupying land that had been planted before with 
one kind of crop or another. He recalls the fact, that the so-called virgin forest 
of Central Africa is not virgin at all, but largely of secondary formation. Chevauer 
concludes his introduction by saying, that in a general way all systems of agriculture 
which are practised in diflerent parts of the world are adaptations to the existing 
conditions of topography, climate and natural vegetation and also to the civilisation 
acquired by its performers. 

\ study based on this thesis might have produced an important contribution to 
agricultural geography. But in the classification following this introduction other 
lines of investigation are followed. 

It is in accordance with facts to distinguish between herding and agriculture 
proper. This last is divided into two groups of systems : extensive and intensive. 
But with this distinction the classification of ChevaeieR is not based more on the 
adaptation to topographical, climatic and natural conditions, than on conceptions 
belonging to the domain of farm management. 

Every system may be practised exteasively or intensive!}^ and this is the cause 
of much confusion. vSo Chevalier places under the heading extensive without 
use of draught animals ” both the “ rays” (2) system and the periodical clearing 
of forest on behalf of one or two crops, and agriculture on terraces in the hill country 
of South Eastern Asia. But the last often is a very intensive system although 
no u.se is made of plough or dung or artificial fertiliser. And tobacco culture on 
vSumatra plantations, which practise a very intensive system, is based on^a short 
]:)eriod of clearing, followed by a long fallow in which forest and brush occup\‘ the 
ground for several years. Systems as different from an agricultural standpoint as 
Chinese rice culture, plantation culture of perennials, and European agriculture as 
practised in Denmark, Holland, Belgium, etc. arc put together in one division, tliat 
of the intensive systems. 

Ahren.s (3) in 1927 published a study in which he by cla.ssification of the agri- 
cultural .systems tries to show the dependence of these systems on the surround- 
ings in which they developed. According to Ahrens these systems depend on hu- 
man and geographic conditions. As it is his purpose to show the dependence on 
the ]a.st mentioned, he tries to .separate the two influences as far as possible. 
Therefore he based his study on the different types of landscapes {Landschaftstypen) 
PaSvSARGES. 

Ahrens gives a mass of information about agriculture as practi.sed by native 
peoples of the tropics and subtropics. He arranged it according to the classification 
PassarCtES but brought a new principle into account. He divided the agricultural 


(1) Inkrmtioml RcvifW of Agricultund Sciencf. Rome 1925, No. 3, p. 71 1. 

(2) In practisinj' this system large quantities of wood and bnisii arc heaped and burnt on tho.se patches 
which iire destined as nurseries for the ricte plants. Not only the ashes are useful but also the high 
temperature of the soil caused by the fire. Several studies have been made in this connection which all 
showed the soundness of the sj'stein from an agricultural point of view. The system however is destructive 
to forest growth. 

(3) R. .Aitruxs, Wirtschaftsformcn und Landschaft. Hamburg, 1927. 
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system into two groups, the first not making use of a plough and the second using the 
plough. 

It is not to be wondered at that in these two groups, classified in relation to 
the landscape in which agriculture is practised, the most divergent t}T)es aije brought 
together. Systems differing as much from one another as : primitive agriculture 
in temporary forest clearings, agriculture in inundation basins after the water 
has flowed off, grain culture in prairie regions, rice culture on terrassed irrigated 
fields, and agriculture in desert oases, are all put under one heading as not using a 
plough. His classification becomes still more complicated as he also takes into 
account in which time of the year crops cover the ground and so distinguishes 
between : rainy season — dry season — and summer farming and farming the whole 
year round. 

But, does it make any difference in the practice of farming or in its underlying 
principles, if a forest plot is cleared in the dry season and planted with rice in the 
next wet one, or by lack of a dry season in an arbitrary part of the year ? 

Also Eckardt (i) and WohIvTMANN (2) are aware of the influence of natum 1 
conditions on the character of agriculture. But the former pays very much 
more attention to the different agricultural plants and their adaptability to differ- 
ent conditions, than to the agricultural systems of which they form a part. And 
WoHi,TMANN tries to give a valuation of tropics and subtropics according to their pro- 
ductive capacity and classifies them according to rainfall. But he does not indi- 
cate how farmers in these different regions managed to get their systems in ac- 
cordance with it. 

When agriculturists have given descriptions of farming of certain areas these 
have been almost always of limited extent. And although agricultural practice in such 
areas does not differ so much as in remote parts of the world, they always succeeded 
in showing the relation between agricultural practice and its surroundings. Many 
brilliant studies of French, German and American agronomists show the possibility 
of a study of this subject based on agricultural principles, and recent English 
publications on agriculture in the British Isles prove it again. These studies 
are not concerned with the influence of climatic and other environmental factors 
on different crops but with the practice of farming and its adaptation to envi- 
ronment. 

Agriculture cannot be di\dded according to a simple set of complementary pro- 
jDerties ; it is too complicated. It is therefore necessary to ask in the first place, what 
is the most characteristic farming practice. 

It may te asked if it is of more than theoretical value to discuss the question 
of farming systems. Instead of discussing the question at length it will be better 
to give some quotations from a report of vStockdalk {3) on agriculture in vSierra 
Leone. 

After having given a description of exi.sting conditions M. vStockdai.e remarks : 

Sierra Leone can * be pictured as a country passing through those evolutionary 
phases which similar wet and undulating countries in the East must have gone 
through in the earlier stages of their history. Cultivation t)f rice is passing from the 
hilly lands after exhaustion to the lower swampy areas. The latter cultivation is 


(1) W. R. Kckardt: Die Dandbauzonen derTropeu in ihrer Abhnngikdt voni Klinia. Beiheftt zum 
Tropenpflanzer. Berlin 1911. 

(2) F. WoHLTMANN, Handbuch der tropischen AgrUcultur. Bud. I. Die natftrlidien I''akt(jreii 
der tropischen Agrikultur. 

(3) Tropical Agriculture, Trinidad i93o» Vol. VII, No. 9, p. 251. 

♦* — Tec, 2 Ing. 
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the more permanent and should be encouraged. The cultivators can be assisted 
greatly by lessons which can be translated from the East and it seems very desirable 
that matters concerned with drainage, terrassing, cultivation and regulation of 

water should be investigated in Sierra Leone Sierra Leone 

has an indigenous highland coffee, which is of good quality. Liberian coffee does 
well and the growth of Robusta t>’pes is promising. More has to be learned, 
however, in regard to the cultivation of the latter coffees in Sierra Leone, as such 
questions as shade requirements and the treatment of the soil have not yet been 
fully investigated ". 

In the first quotation Stockdale expresses the idea that experience of Oriental 
farmers may be of use for Sierra Leone. The lessons of the East should be tran,s- 
lated into West African language, that is to sa}^ it should be investigated how far 
the Oriental farming system could be applied in West Africa and what adaptation 
to the new country would be necessary. Stockdaee does not speak about an in- 
vestigation of rk'e, or peanuts, or irrigation, or ploughing, but about a certain farm- 
ing system of which those other subjects form part. 

But to start such an investigation, to translate the lessons from the East, it is 
necessary to know that Eastern system, to know what characterises it, to know the 
language of the East. 

Stockuaee is quite right in borrowing from the East and not from Europe. 
Europe too is rich in experience, but its experience is of small value for West Africa. 
It is from the East that the lessons have to come. 

It might be useful to point out a difference between the ideas expressed by 
CHE\'ArjER and the advice of Stock dai,e. In the classification of the former there is 
place for a complete system ", in which plough, draught animals, fertilising of the 
soil, etc. have found their place. European agriculture has been the standard by 
which other systems are measured, being regarded more or less as the ideal system. 
Stock oauj’s advice is based on the idea that there is no such thing as an ideal or 
a complete sy.steni. There are several systems, which are of the same value, and 
each of them may be complete in itself. . 

The second quotation in regard to coffee-growing does not mention the lessons 
from the East, but concerns investigations in relation to shade and soil management. 
However, it is not European agriculture that will be able to give advice in these 
matters. Perhaps experience gathered in the practice of tropical plantation agri- 
culture may be of value in this case. But this experience has not much in com- 
mon with that of the farmer of the Orient. It is another system, differing from 
Eastern agriculture as well a.s from European, that will find a place on the hills of 
West Africa, The.se few quotations may suffice to show the practical importance 
of the question of agricultural .systems. 


Wherever man occupies him.self with plant production, either for direct use or 
to be converted into animal products, his labour and efforts are directed to the 
establishment of a crop and to the protection of that crop against anything un- 
favourable to it. 

It may be that adverse conditions predominate and that it will not be possible 
to gain a livelihood in this way. The only method by w^hich it may be gained is 
then to take the natural vegetation and to convert it into animal products. The 
aim of the stock farmer is to get sufficient grazing grounds for his cattle and to 
protect them against adverse conditions. 
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Both classes may live together in the same part of the country, the arable far- 
mer occupying the localities more favourable to plant production. 

It may be that the arable fanner makes use of animals to facilitate his labour, 
to make it possible to plant a larger acreage, or to get better crops from the same 
acreage. It may also be more profitable to turn his produce either partly or en- 
tirely to his cattle. But this makes no difference in principle : this farmer is occu- 
pied first and foremost with crop production. 

It may be profitable to the stock farmer to produce crops, to provide food for 
his cattle when nature does not produce sufficient, and to protect in tliis way his 
stock from hea^-y losses. 

Economic and social conditions may change so that it will pay to have more 
cattle on a certain acreage or more productive cattle, and this may induce the stock- 
breeder to occupy himself with native vegetation, to ameliorate it and to make it 
productive. 

There is a tendency under certain advanced social and economic conditions to 
make stockbreeding profitable to the arable fanner and to force the stockbreeder 
to occupy himself with crop production. The result is that a class of men, formerly 
not interested in crop production or only to a less extent now^ also becomes in- 
terested in it. 

The development of agricultural machinery has made it possible to gain a 
livelihood by crop production where it was impossible to do so before this machinery 
existed, barge acreages formerly only adapted to grazing are now in tise for grain 
production. Yield per acre is low and uncertain and the old implements did not 
permit a man to cultivate a sufficiently large acreage tosubsivston. New machinery 
made it possible for the same man to plant a large multiple thereof. And so grazing 
land formerly only occupied by the stock breeder has ikw been added to the 
grainfields. 

But all these alterations have not changed the principles of crop production. 
Different plants may be cultivated or plants may be grown where they were not 
before ; simple implements may have been supplanted by more complicated 
machinery, thus enabling men to produce more in the same time, or to do the 
w^ork more efficiently ; the aim is the same ; to bring the soil into such condition 
that the plants will thrive and to protect them against adverse conditions. 

It has no influence on the growth of plants if the soil is brought into that con- 
dition by hoe, or spade, or plough ; or if that plough is drawn by animals or tractor. 
Nor has it aii}^ influence on production if weeding is done by hand or by the use of 
implements or machinery. The only thing that matters is the condition of the 
soil and if man has succeeded in his endeavour to provide the best condition. 

Every farmer knows by experience that yields diminish after his soil has been 
planted fora certain time with a crop or a succession of crops. This is put down 
to the soil and it is said that its fertility has diminished. Everywhere one tries to 
restore that fertility by one means or another. These measures to maintain the 
productivity of soil form an essential part of every system of agriculture. 

We may say therefore that agricultural systems are characterised by : 

(a) the condition into which the .soil is brought to produce a crop ; 

(If) the method used to restore, maintain or improve its productivity. 

(To be continued). 


M. B. Smits. 
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Notes. 

(iKKMiNATiON OF Oii^PAiyM SKKDS IN SUMATRA. — In Ihe Bulletin iconomiqu '. de 
I'lndochinc of August 1930 a communication of the French Consul at Batavia :s made 
on this subject. 'I'c establish a good seed bed a flat piece of land is coverel with a 
layer of sand of about 5 cm. The seedlxKl should l)e exposed to* full suasliine. Tiie 
seeds from which the pulp has l)een removed are planted on thcvsandand covered with 
a new layer of sand of 3-4 cm. The planting should be done as soon as poss ble after 
harvesting the fruits. 

The planted .seedbeds arc wetted once or twice a day to prevent them becom- 
ing dry. When it is not possible to plant the seeds immediately after harvesting it is 
recommende^l to keep them for two days in a .solution of hydrochloric acid (V 3 « acid 
and ^9/30 of water) and to wash them for two days in running w'ater after this treatment. 

The young plants must not stav for a long time in the seedbed as they will become 
yellow and shrivelled by lack of food and moisture. 


KxCEtTENT PAPER FROM Ricic STRAW. The .same Bulletin publislies a letter froiii 
M. W’PXTER of the Department of Agriculture at Buiten/.org, Java, on ]>aper. At 
Padalarang in Java a papermill was built during war time in wliicJi only papers of best 
qualities are produced. The most important material u.sed for this purpose is rice straw. 
It must be observed however, that this straw only consists of the upper part of the 
stalk, only the straw of the ear and a few cm. of the iipjxir end of the stalk lieing. used. 
T'his may be the reason for the excellent results obtained. 

It is possilde in Java to get sufficient quantities of straw from the ricemills, as 
the J avane.se harvest only the ears of the rice with a piece of straw of sufficient lengtli 
to bundle the ears. Tlie re.st of the straw which is very coarse remains on the fields. 

For some types of paper the rice straw cellulose is mixed with wood cellulose, but 
only in small quantities. 


iNCENvSE FROM ITAIJAN SoMAiTEAND. — The iiicense-tree forms part of tlie fiora 
of northern Italian vSonialiland, called Migiurtinia. The plant belongs to the family of 
the Burscraccae, and tlie genus Bosivellia. I'here are two kinds which are divStingnislied 
as Maidi and Bcio. 

The Maidi lives in rocky places,, where its roots may find some soil in cracks and 
holes. The stem is usually not higher than 3-4 meter, but in favourable conditiGiis it may 
become as tall as fi-9 meter and in exceptional cavSes even stems of 20 meter have 
been found. The diameter may be more than cm., and is covered by a lirowii 
reddish l>ark. The tree produces flowers in May and bears fruit in June. 

The l:U?io prefers places with more earth ; its bark is greenish coloured and is eavsily 
removed in pieces of a parchment -like appearance. It is generally smaller in si/e. tlian 
the Maidi. Flowering and fruiting takes place at the same time as the ^laidi. 

The ])lants pro])agate Ihemselvt s by .seeds. It is lielieved that to acquire a good 
germination the seeds should pass through the intestinal canal of camels or goats, but 
there is nothing to siustain this opinion as very many plants grow" in places inacces- 
sible to tliese animals. Nothing is done by the natives to pro]iagate these useful 
trees. 

The incense is liarvCvSted by removing strips of bark of 4-8 cm. in length. The Beio 
forms gloT)ules of incense wdiicli harden on the tree ; the Maidi does not fomi globules 
but liuni)s wliicli are transparent. The w^ounds of the Beio may be renewed every four- 
tt*en days, those of the Maidi every twenty days. After a period of exploitation of 
five to six 3"ears the trees require a period of rest. 

A nonnal tree of the Maidi variety" gives ix?r year about 18 kg., of the Beio species 
about 12 kg. of incense. 

Exports from Italian Somaliland amounted to 2290 quintals in 1927 ; 6643 in 1928 
and 9909 in 1929. Prices in Aden, from where most incense is exported to other coun- 
tries amounted to from £ 3 to £ 5 per quintal, lietween 1924 and 1929. (L’agricoltum 
Colonialc 1930, No. to). 

Rkc(x;niti()N of Hevea ceones. — The president of the “Algemeen lyandbouw’- 
syndicaat ” of Java made the following statement to a .session of this society according 
to the “ Algemeen I/aiidbouww’ecliblad Dr, BoBiEloFFof the Central Rubber Bxixjri- 
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ment Station at Buitenzorg, Java, has discovered a new method for the recognition of 
Hcvea clones, making use of the chemical reaction of the latex. 

The latex from the stem of the leaves gives for every clone a quite distinct colour 
under influence of certain chemicals. Each clone is typified by its own colour, the 
intensity and the duration of the reaction. 

^lore accurate infomiatioii is not yet available. 

JiauTONC I^RODIILTION IN THK Far East. - Jeliitoiig is a product which is used 
as a subvStitule for chicle in the manufacture of chewing gum. Chicle is the coagulated 
latex of the Sapodilla (Achras sapota L.), derived principally from Central America and 
commands a higher price than jelutong. The relative high cost of collecting chicle 
combined with tlie fact that vSU])pHes are rapidly diminishing as a result of destructive 
tapping methods, renders it probable, that the demand for jelutong will continue to 
increase. 

Borneo jelufong is derived from Dycra LowH Hk.. a tree confined to swamj)S. In 
Malaya the product is derived from Dyera costulata Hk and D. laxifiora Hk, two species 
occurring chiefly on flat land and low hills at altitudes below 1500 fet't. There does not 
ap}>ear to l.)e any intriiivsic difference in the jelutong of these three s|x?cies. 

Recent work on jelutong in the Straits Settlements has ineluded an investigation cf 
the kf'eping quality, in the course of which it was found that the cre|)ed refined jelutong 
after sev<‘ral months storage vshows no increase in resin (acetone solulde) content. Since 
increase in re.sin content, popularly described as “ oxidation has been found to be due 
to the |)resence of iron salts, an investigation of metliods of preventing such “ oxidation 
was carried out. Tlie addition of sodium phosphate to jelutong latex containing iron 
salts w’as found to give good results. 

A .standard procedure for the determination of moisture, which is accepted l)y the 
buyers in New York and the Analytical Service at Singapore, has been #(leveloped. 

It is estimated that in America, where the consumption of cliewing giuu is steadily 
incrc^asing the markets are caj)able of absorbing about 3000 tons of jt'lutong annually. 

( Jmtvru /igr, Malaya). 

Silt pitting on Estatks in ri^xation to mosqtjito brickding and malaria. 

vSince .silt pitting became a widespread practice on rubber estates in the Malay Peninsula 
the larvae of dangerous mosquitoes, notably of Anopheles maculatus, liave been found 
by many observers and frequently water is standing in silt ]>its both on hill sides 
and on comparatively flat land. The tendency for A . inaculatus to l)reed in such pits 
undoubtedly becomes greater w'here other natural waters are regularly and efficiently 
oiled, the mosqnilo being thus driven to breed in what might not natuVall}'' ])e , selected 
as a breeding jdace. 

There is however no nece.ssity for w'ater to be lield in caicliment ])it.s for any 
length of time ; indeed it may lx? said that if the water remains for days at a time it i.s 
best from an agricultural, as well as from a medical point of view, that means vshould 
be taken for its quicker removal. If, therefore, the rate of percolation into the soil can 
not l>e sufficiently improved, the measures taken should l)e made to simulate the nor- 
mal drainage of flat land. 

Where on impermeable soils silt pits are necessar}'^ there is every reason that preven- 
tive measures against malaria (such as oiling) should be accepted as a stfuidard practice, 
in hill drains and pits. 1'his w^ork will be largely of a seasonal nature. (Journ. Agr. 
Malaya). 

Storagk of cocoa ax tropical ports. — Investigations 01 th“ Crold Coast have 
sliowed, that humidity conditions in the interior are worse than at the coast. A long 
storage in a warehouse in the interior may cause an important lovss in quality. 
At the Coast however humidity conditions are such, that a storage of 15 weeks doe.s 
not damage quality. It is therefore very important that the beans after harvesting 
and drying sliould reach the harbour as soon as possible. (Bull. Imp. Ir,d, 1930, No. 4). 

Firk in the tropical and subtropical grasslands of Africa. -- In South and 
East Africa the influences of tlie age-old practice of firing vegetation are of the first 
biological and economic importance. This question has been studied recently by F. J. V. 
PHilliPvS, but according to this scientist our scientific information requires considerable 
augmentation. 
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From the relatively small amoimt of intensive work that has been accomplished 
no matter what portion of the world is considered, it seems that firing, accoroing to 
climatic, soil and vegetational conditions obtaining witlxin a region, brings about changes 
of far-reaclmig consequence in the physical, chemical and biological conditions in soils. 

In reviewing the state of our knowledge as to the influence of firing, it is held that 
neither those who state it to have no merits nor yet those who consider firing as 
having no evil effects are correct. Controlled firing is a useful and oftentimes neces- 
sary agent in veld management and in tsetse-fly control. It is urged that generalisa- 
tions regarding the influences of firing should be made only after the local circumstances 
have been examined. 


M. B. vS. 


Notes. 


AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING 


( 1 e 11 e r a 1 . 


Agricui<Turat, ICN(iiNLvi^RiNG BuRKAiT AT WASWiNciTON. - Plaiis are definitely 
working out, at last, for the establishment at Washington of a Bureau of Agricultural 
F^ngineeriiig. 'I'he work of the Bureau w ill be subdivided into six gene‘ral classifications 
as follows : ( f) Irrigation studies ; (2) Investigation of design, construction and main- 
tenance of drainage structures. (3) Studies of farm structurcjs, (4) Studies of farm me- 
chanical ecjifipment, (5) Investigation of .storage and transportation of perishable pro- 
<lucts. (6) Farm land development investigation. 

'i'o secure most effective co-ordination of effort.inid to avoid overlapping of researcli 
work it is desirable that there be one recognised central clearing house devoted to the 
engineering jihases. Forty of the State agricultural c*olleges now' have established de- 
partments of agricultural engineering and the heads of^ almost all of these de])artments 
have expressed the beli(‘f that matters wnll be simplified for them w hen the goveniment 
has an agricultural engineering annex. [Farm Implement News, Chicago 1031, No. i, 
p. 18-19). • 


iNTTvRNATioNAiv AcRicui/riTRAiy Fnginkkring COMMISSION. — A meeting of the 
Colnmission wms held on 24 January 1931 at Paris in the Farm Machinery Kxhibition 
Hall. Tile draft of the Statutes and Bye Laws of the Commission was apjiroved. "J'lie 
headciuarters of the Commission w'ill he arranged at the next meeting. 

Tile Conimis.cion pro]ioses to study the foniiation of an International Centre for 
Agricultural I’higineering, to coordinate the w'ork and re.search of international in- 
teiest and to .start a Review of Agricultural F)ngineeriug. 

The Commission includes sections : — - (i) Soil studies. Agricultural hydraulics. 
(2) P'arni engineering w'ork. Buildings. (3) Application of electricity to farming. 
Pow'cr fanning. (4) vScientific organisation of farm work. 


Construction of Farm Machinery. 

Tin? MANUFACTURi? OF AGRiciJi/ruRAi, 3VtACHiNERY IN FRANCE. — In the machinery 
building industry that of agricultural machinery takes the third place, after motor 
cars and railway equipment. The number of firms making farm machinery has con- 
siderably increased since the w^ar and now includes 15 employing 300-1000 hands, 25 
employiiig 200-300, 123 employing 30-200, 480 employing 3-30, and about 300 small 
machinery builders. The number of persons employed in the manufacture of agri- 
cultural machinery in France may be estimated at 40,000 ; this nuniber includes over 
23,000 working hi specialised factories employed by these firms. 

In 1929 the number of appliances of all sorts made by the farm machinery industry 
in France was about 1,200,000, wdiich represents an approximate weight of 320,000 tons, 
more than 'double that before the w^ar. 
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The import and export figures for 1921 and 1925-28 are as follows 


Imports I?:*port 9 


Year 


■ 

Weight 

Value 

1 We-ght 

Value 

X 92 X 

878 314 qx 

m 723000 fr 

57 642 qx 

25920000 ft- 

1925 

381902 . 

151574000 . 

1 144 305 • 

59 452000 » 

1926 

501 irio .. 

I'Sl 485000 * 

' 103 lOw » 

83543 000 » 

*927 j 

278380 » 

142496000 » 

: 160 182 » 

78 977000 » 

1928 

101 344 » 

00 466000 » 

, 205309 » 

05 957000 » 


(From G. BiAtJDKT, in the Jourml d' Agriculture priUique, Paris 1931 , tome I, n“ 3 , p. 5 .<- 57 ^ 


S t a 11 d a r d i s a t ion 

STANI'ARDISATION of AGRICUl/ri'RAIv Maciiinks and Implfmknts in Di-nmark. — 
The rapid development of Danish agriculture is characterised among other things by 
the steadily increasing use of machines and farm implements. The efforts towards stan- 
dardisation of such machinery of recent years in Germany and vSweden have led Den- 
mark to establish a Standardisation Commission (“ Dansk vStaiidardiseringsraat ") 
made up of representatives of the following industries and institutions : - Agricultural 
Associations, iron works, the machine trade, farm machinery manufacture, Agricultuial 
Colleges, agricultural ex]:erts, Governnient Commission of Agricultural Machinery. 


K n g i n e s . 

TIIK DlCVKIyOPMICNT OI-' INTKRNAI. COMBUSTION KNC.INI-IS AND THEIR IMPORTANCE 
IN FARM MACHINES. Ill a thesis for the doctorate presented to the Agricultural College 
at Berlin M. J. MattonfT gives a hivStorical account of the development of the motor, 
describe.s its various forms and fuels. He then emphasizes its importance in fanning 
and shows how it can be adapted to the conditions of practical agriculture. (MaTTOne:t 
Julius, Die geschichtHche h.niu'ickdung des V erhrennungsmotors und seine Bedcutung als 
landwirischaf niche Krafismaschine, DoktordiSvSertation an der I^aiidwirtschaftlicheii 
Hochschule Berlin, November 1929, Muhlheim a. d. Ruhr, Druckerei J. Kopineck). 


H a r v e s t i n g M a c h i n e s . 

'The adaptation of the HARVESTER-THRAvSHER to bh-ROPJCAN CONDITIONS. — In 
3930 the International HarvCvSter Company (U. S. A.) carried out trials in France of 
two different models of combines, one the usual model, tlie other smaller and still under 
experiment. The latter can be drawn by a 15-30 HP tractor and is worked direct from 
the engine. The cutter bar is 2,4 m. in width ; its height is adjastable. The work was 
perfect from the point of view of reaping, thrashing and winnowing ; the shaking was 
slightly inferior to that in tlie larger machine, perhaps because there is no system for 
adju.sting the thrasher to a horizontal position on a slope. The crushed straw remains 
on the field, but may easily be collected by a Farmall Sw'eep Rake. 

These trials show that the Thiited vStates are actively concerned in solving the prob- 
lem of the adaptation of tlie combine to the conditions of Central Bhirope. (Journal 
d' Agriculture pratique, Paris 1930, tome 11 , No. 11, pp. 293-297). 

Ohio’s Corn Harvesting Fieed Day. — Ohio’s first com harvesting field day, six)n- 
sored by the Ohio State XJniversity, was held near Dola in Hardin County in the autumn 
of 1930. Prof. McCuKN of the Department of Agricultural Engineering. Ohio State Uni- 
versity, gave a preliminary report on some tests that had been made on the effect that 
seed b^ preparation has had on com crop vdeld. Prof. Barni:s of the same Universitj' 
gave some interesting data relative to the cost of picking com mechanically versus hand 
picking from the sta^. He pointed out that the operating cost on the two-row pickers 
were 40 % less than a single row. The greater portion of this vsaving is the saving in 
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labour costs. The average man -hours required to harvest com in Ohio have been found 
to be for hand |)ioking 0.8 man hourvS, for one-row pickers 3.75 man hours for two-row 
pickers 2.5 man hours. 

It has been found by the actual tests that the corn picker is a very efficient machine 
as far as concerns getting The ears off the stalks. Practically the only ears missed are 
those which are lying on the ground. The amount of corn shelled is largely dependent 
upon the condition of the corn and the adjuvstments made by the operator *; if a picker 
is properly ojx'rated, the losvses are about 2 %, andif jworly operated they will jleave as 
much as 6.8 % of the com in the fields. 

iNTERNATIONAIv COMPirriTION FOR I^IaCHINK HARYI^vSTING AND PlKED THRASHING 
OF Rtck, VKRCiaivi, ITAEY, SEmcMRF:R-OcroBER 1931. — The mechanising of rice grow- 
ing has made much progress but still lias the large gaij left by the lack of a mechanical 
harve.ster. In the I snited States .special reapers and binders have been in use for some 
time, but the conditions there are different from those in Italy. In Italy the rice fields 
are .smaller and the dykes more numerous; also lodging is more frequent owing to 
the heavier manuring given to the most productive varieties. For these reasons the 
American machines have not been of use in Italy up to the pre.sent. 

In order to encourage r(.‘search and the application of machinery which will make 
for real progress in the rice growing industiy the Stazione Sperimeniale di IHsicoltura 
at Vercelli is holding an international competition in 1931 for the mechanical harvesting 
and possibly field thrasliing of rice. Three categories of machine can enter : — (i) simple 
reapers, (2) reaper-binders, (3) harve.ster-thrasiiers. 

PTrms and manufacturers of any nationality are eligible. (II Giornak di Risicok 
/wm, Vercelli 1930, No. 12, pp. 181-184). 


Grain Driers, 

Contribution to Thk study of ('.rain drntng. -- The Ihiited States Department 
of Agriculture has carried out grain drying investigations at Par.sliall, North Dakota. 
The importance of drying is increasing with the growing u.se of liaTvester-tlirashers. By 
artificial drying grain which is t(X) moist to reach the official standard can be reduced 
to the normal moisture content and so fetch a higher price. It has been shown that in 

5 years from 6.2 36.8 ‘X, of the grain put on the market was over moist. A .special 

importance is given to drying by die*fa.ct that grain containing many weed seeds, which 
are more moi.st than the grain itsi'lf, runs the risk of being .spoilt if it is not dried within 
the required time. 

. There are at the present time 2 tyjK?s of grain driers on the market, ; in one the 
heat is supplied by steam circulating in pipes, in the other combustion gases mixed with 
air are passed directly into the grain bins. At Parshall the .second system was used in 
the fonn of a silo which dried about 82.5 quintals of grain per hour. The grain was 
carried to the top by an elevator while hot air was introduced, below by a fan. The 
whole was then cooled to normal temiierature by driving in cool air. The fans were 
each of 5 HP and were worked by electricity. 

This work .showed that the moi.sture content of wheat, barley, rye and buckwheat 
can be lowered by 20-14 % in one hour by heating to yi^C. The maximum tempera- 
1 lire for diydng without diimagiiig the grain is said to be 82*^0.. Germination experiments 
.showed tliat grain dried at 49'>, 60° and yi^C re.spectively was unaltered. (U. 5 . Depart- 
rnent of Agriculture, Circular 127, Washington, August 1930). 


Transport. 

Tran.sport on the farm. — Prof. Foeitsch (Konigsberg) has carried out a series 
of investigations on this subject, the results of which arepubli.died in the Landwirtschaf- 
tliche Jahrbucher (Berlin 1930, Band 72, Heft 6, pp. 835-952) imder the title “ Forder- 
inengen und Forderwege in landwirtschaftliclien Betrieben He shows (j) the im- 
|x)rtance of means of transport on the farm ; (2) the frequent lack of organised transport, 
.specially in an«i among the farm buildings — a more rational arrangement of the build- 
ings would facilitate the nece.s.sary transport; (3) the great influence of a bad state of the 
roads and defective vehicles in increasing the necessary traction power and consequent 
costs of transport. H. J. H. 
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ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 

Efforts to obtain a more rational utilisation of horses. 

A question which has been greatly debated in recent years in both the tech- 
nical and the daily press — Horse or motor ? — now seems to have been substantially 
solved ; despite the extremely widespread use of the motor, the horse has lost none 
of its importance. The records of the International Congress of Agriculture at Bu- 
carest (1929) clearly show^ the opinion of the principal technicians in this respect. 
In present economic conditions the horse still remains indispensable. Statistics of 
numbers of horses throughout the w’orld, seem to show a gradual approach to stabil- 
ity and, if it is possible to talk of a crisis in horse raising, the latter is caused b^^ 
the general economic situation being tmfavourable to agriculture and jjerhaps partic- 
ularly accentuated in the difficult and costW branch of livestock raising. The general 
report presented to the above-mentioned Congress by Mr. Praw^ochensky show's 
clearly that, in the countries which form typical examples of the rapid diffinsion of 
the motor (United States, France and Germany), the horse and the motor are l)oth 
considered to be important and neces.sary factors in economic life, the one being 
intended to supplement the other. 

Kven if the mechanisation of traction has not competed directly with horse rais- 
ing, it has nevertheless had a deci.sive influence on its development. Itohi statistics 
of soIix)eds, Prawochewsky concludes, and with reason, that in the United States 
and in Europe the numbers of mules and asses are not below the pre-war level, but 
on the contrar}^ rise above it. 

If it is considered tliat in the southern countries mules do the same work as 
horses in the northern countries, the above fact denotes a development of raising 
of solipeds analogous to that which has taken place in the northern countries. Des- 
pite the lack of general statistics concerning strains of horses, rei:>orts on horse rais- 
ing ill various countries and the changes which have occurred in the numliers of stal- 
lions, permit the conclusion that tlie crisis has affected raising of farm horses much 
less than that of light draught horses. Consequently, in countries cultivating in- 
tensivelv, raising of light draught horses at present tends to prcxhice a rather lieavy 
t>Te, w'hile the heavy draught horse induslry retains its former characteristics. 

According to PraWochensky, in the countries of ea.steni and northeastern Europe 
horse breeding is developing a little differently: the long distances, the state of com- 
munications, and above all the climatic conditions (long snowy wdnters), set certain 
limits to the development of the use of motors and this explains wlu^ in these coun- 
tries, light, fast horses to-day remain predominant. 

But, side by side with these facts explaining the develoiJinent of horse breed- 
ing on the basis of the necessity of this animal in economic life, it is necessary not to 
pass over the difficulties which the raiser at present encounters and which he wdll 
again encounter in the comparatively near future. As it is involved in the general 
agricultural crisis and faced with the mechanical industry still in full progress of 
development, the horse breeding industry cannot maintain its position unless it 
devotes m^re attention to the quality than to the quantity of its products, or in other 
Tvords, to the creation of different types corresponding best to economic require- 
ments. 

The supplanting of animal traction by mechanical traction will always be a 
question of economic convenience. This is why, in recent years, numerous compara- 
tive researches have been carried out with this point in view. Their results are very 
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contradictory, a fact which is hardly surprising, since the profitableness of animal 
traction dej)ends on a host of factors. Calculations in this direction therefore, can- 
not definitely solve the problem but yet have a great advantage : the actual close 
comparison of cost and \ 4 eld allows the exact recognition in the system of animal 
traction of the shortcomings to which previously little attention has been paid. It 
may therefore be said that the coiuj)etition of mechanical traction has contributed 
to rendering animal traction more rational and consequently, more economic. 

The Congress for the rational utilisation of horses which was held at Paris in 
1927 (July 8th and qth) marks a step forward in the efforts under discussion. Its 
agenda were : the economic conditions of horse raising, its relations to the mechan- 
isation of traction by motor, the future and purposes of horse heeding in PTance, 
and the means of better utilisation of the horse. The resolutions of the Congress were 
that vehicles should be improved, thereby diminishing the effort of traction, that 
harness and manner of traction should be perfected by adopting elastic traction. 
The Congress also asked bridge and highway authorities to take into account the needs 
of horses when choosing road surface materials in order to avoid using those which 
might cause the horses to slip. 

During the summer of 1927, 011 the demand of the Commission for the improve- 
ment of means of transport set up by the German Agricultural Societ\', the Insti- 
tute of Agricultural Mechanics at Berlin undertook experiments with the object of 
studying (as was desired also by the Paris Congress) the resistance to traction of 
farm wagons. These experiments dealt with : load, vsize of wheels, speed, springs and 
formofaxle-jonrnals The following ixfintvS were also studied: infiuence of a larger or 
smaller angle of traction on tractive force, influence of a larger or smaller load rest- 
ing on the front axle and on the back axle. Lastly, it was proposed to ascertain the 
economies in tractive force obtained by the UvSe of roller bearings. The following 
is a summary of the principal resxilts of these researches : 

(i) The influence oj the diameter of the wheels and the width of felloes on the forex 

of traction : On the field, the greater the diameter of the wheels, the smaller the 

saving in tractive force due to the width of the felloes. On the asphalt road, the lat- 
ter had no influence on the resistance to traction. 

• (2) The influence of the varions forms of axle journals on the force of traction : — 
None could be defined. 

(3) The influence of speed on the resistance to traction : — A study was made of 

the influence on requirenients of tractive force of sj^eeds of 1.03 and 2.06 metres per 
second. At the large tractive force needed for wheels size 800/80, the force requir- 

ed is nearly the same for both of these speeds. If the force needed is reduced by 
using larger wheels, double the .speed (2.06 metres per second) requires only a small 
l)ercentage of additional tractive force. 

(4) Influence of the springs on tractive force required : — On soft ground (where 
rut.s aie easily formed), no saving of tractive force is obtained by resting the load 
on springs. 

(5) Influence, of the distrihution of load on tractive force required : — On a straight 
track less tractive force is required even if the angle of traction varied, given that 
the front and back ]*airs of wheels exert the same pressure on the soil. On a curved 
track, a smaller front load onh^ reduces resistance to traction by a small percentage. 
The best distribution of load is obtained when both pairs of wheels exert, as nearl}’' 
as possible, the same pressure on the soil. In any case, the ^ arger part of the load 
should not rest at the front. 

(6) The influence of angle of traction on tractive force required : — Whe a the traces 
made a positive angle (above the horizontal) of 19^ 30’ with the horizont^^l, the force 
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needed was 4 % less than for horizontal traction and 12 % less than for traction at 
a negative angle (below the horizontal) of 23”. The 02)tiniuni angle of traction was 
contained between + 12° and -f- 20*^ ; experiments made in the United States by 
Prof. King (Wisconsin) using an artificial horse showed that traction at an angle of 
+ 20^ could develop twice as much force as horitontal traction. 

(7) The influence of the diameter of the wheels and the size of the felloes on the resis- 
•tame to starting : — On the field increased diameter of the wheels brought about a 
very considerable diminution of resistance to starting. On a concrete j^latform, 
on the contrary, its influence was negligible. 

In following years Voelter exmtinued these researches with the special object 
of determining the tractive force needed on five diflereiit soil s. In all cases he confirmed 
that increase in the diameter of the wdieels and in the width of the felloes dimin- 
ished the force required ; but the diminution obtained by the width of the felloes- 
became less as the diameter of the wheels was increased. On these five soils, doubling 
of the width of the felloes gave such a notable .saving in tractive force that Voelter 
advises that they .should be given not le.ss than 10 cm. width if the wagons are to 
transport heavy loads. By following the ruts in the track a further diminution may 
be obtained in the tractive force nec'essary. In fact, if the front and back wheels 
roll along the same ruts, the resistance to traction may, according to the type of soil 
and the size of the wheels, be 10-20 % smaller than if the two paifs of wheels each 
follow separate ruts. 

Observations of actual traction show' that the i^ropulsion of a wagon is not 
smooth but jerky and tliis has led to the counteracting of jerks by introducing 
springs between the vehicle and the hub. 

The experiments made by VoEnTKK on asphalted surfaces and on other 2)avings 
have shown that these springs do not reduce requirements of tractive force ; but 
thanks to them the jerks are lessened. 

Hub resistance forms an important part of resi .stance to traction. Comimring 
on the field the work of new axles having ordinary lx‘aririgs with tliat of old axles, 
it has been found that for a load of 2000 kg. the former save up to 12 % of tractive 
force relative to the latter. According to Voelter, the axle-box should be of a form 
closed as well as po.ssible to prevent the entrance of .sand and dust which increa.se 
friction and consequently the resistance to traction, and also the w'ear of the bear- 
ings and axle journals. 

The high price of roller bearings unfortunately j^revents their w'ide.spread u.se 
in agricultural vehicles. The tendency is, however, to use them more as they greatly 
increase the w'ork yield of draught animals. In Voelter ’s investigations, the use 
of these bearings in a wagon tran.sporting a load of 2.500 kg. on a rutted track, gave a 
saving of 8 % in tractive force. On a track having a hard, smooth surface these 
bearings reduced resistance to traction by 35-40 %. Their great advantage consists 
in lowering the resistance to starting, wfiich is so tiring to horses. In Voelter's 
investigations their use on the field for a load of 1800 kg. always reduced the force 
needed, for starting 19.5 % compared with the ordinary bearings. On a hard 
track, for any load, the reduction w^'as 40-45 %. 

Analogous results were obtained by a Swedish Military Commission entrusted 
with the ta.sk of ascertaining W'hether it would be advantageous to adopt roller bear- 
ings, In 1921 an artillery regiment covered 180 km, in 5 days. 

To a wagon fitted wdth roller bearings 4 horses were harnessed ; to another 
having ordinaiy bearings and carrying the same load six horses were attached. 
The physiological observations of the regimental veterinary surgeon showed that 
the honses of the first wagon were less fatigued than those of the second. From 
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the results obtained, the conclusion Was drawn : that the use of roller bearings 
permitted a sa^dng of about 65 % in tractive force on asphalted roads, about 
5 % on stone metalled roads and about 40 % on good country’' roads. The tests 
concerning resistance to starting gave analogous results : in 8 successive startings, 
the fatigue of the 6 horses of the wagon fitted with ordinary bearings was 33 % 
larger than that of the 4 horses of the wagon having roller bearings. 

The importance attributed to the diminution of resistance to starting from the * 
point of view of its wearing effect on the horse is shown by the fact that English 
horse insurance companies reduce the amount of premiums payable for animals 
harnessed exclusively to wagons fitted with roller bearings. 

Brief mention should be made of the experiments, not completed, of the Reiclis- 
kuratorium fiir Technik in der Landw^rtschaft » (R. K. T. I..) with wagons having 
wheels with solid rubber tyres. These experiments seem to be very promising. It 
has been possible to put on these wagons a load two or three times as large as on 
ordinary wagons without overloading. These vehicles are especially advantageous on 
sandy country roads and in hilly areas : it remains to be seen how they will beha\^e 
on very wet ground. 

Summarising, it may be said that, by making some relatively simple technical 
alterations in the vehicles, much more might be done for the better and especially 
the more economic utilisation of horses. 

A.iiother line of action in this direction is the better combination of work effort 
of the animals used ; it has been followed b}^ the Horse Association of the United 
States and the multiple teams recommended by this association have given the best 
results to American farmers. 

vSince the introduction of tractors, the industry has set out to construct new^ 
agricultural machines ha^'ing a larger work capacity than previous ones. Their ad- 
vantages liave been enormous, particularh' because of their much smaller labour 
requirements relative to yield. 

But, comparing the economic*.advantages of the use of tractors with those of 
the use ot horses, it has often been found that the former were the more costh^ con- 
sequently giving the preference to the latter even for drawing large agricultural 
machines ; for this pur})ose teams of 4 or 6 horses are often employed and in the 
United vStates the number frequently reaches 18, 20 or even more. 

Since the recent beginning of the use of multiple teams, technique has so devel- 
oped that; its practical utilisation to day appears to be fully justified. The PruSvSian 
Ministry of Agriculture, recognising the importance of the experiments carried out 
in the United States, has set up a commission charged with the study of the technique 
of these team systems and their application in Germany. Moreover, the Experi- 
mental Institute for the rationalisation of agricultural WT)rk (Pommritz, Saxon}’) 
and the German horse breeding associations (light draught and heavy draught) 
are also attempting to introduce multiple teams in practical agricultuxe. Finally, 
the Bavarian Ministry of Agriculture has recently instigated experiments on this 
subject. 

The good results obtained with multiple teams have induced their use for drawl- 
ing not only large agricultural machines but also several small machines combined. 
This permits not only a better utilisation of the machines already employed in 
agriculture, but also avoids the purchase of new machines. It is often advantageous 
to combine .several similar machines or implements (rolls, harrows, cultivators, etc.), 
in such a wa>" as to increase the extent of w^ork done, or to combine several 
different machines so as to complete various kinds of work together (for exam- 
ple, cultivation and harrowing — sowing and harrowing — etc.). The driver of 
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the team often has a seat on the machine itself or if it is not possible to instal one 
(harrows, rolls, etc.) he sits on the seat of a small wagon attached, as he is therefore 
not obliged to follow the team all day long on foot, the driver can preserve his strength 
and do more work ; further, the speed of the team is increased, as it generally 


Systems of multiple hafnesaing. 



Figr. 4. Fig. 5. Fig 6. 


pends on that of the driver. If it is necessary to employ workmen it is also expe- 
dient to save them the fatigue of walking providing a seat or at least a board 
fixed to the machine from which they can watch its functioning. 

The multiple team may be guided by one man. By the present system, he* lias 
to guide not more than two horses ; the others are harnessed in such a manner that 
they are obliged to follow the direction taken by these two. In the old American 
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system of guiding, the driver had to guide four horses as is shown in figures i, 2 and 
4, The method of guiding illustrated in figure 3 allowed the driver to guide only 
tw'o horses but the numerous crossed reins caused too much complication. 

At the present, the most simple systems of guiding, recognised as the best, are 
as follows : 

(i) Team arranged laterally (figs. 10 and ii). — One of the outer reins is fastened to 
the right horse and tlie other to the left horse. The middle horses are guided by 
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single transverse cords fastened to their bits. Crossed reins are avoided as far as 
j)Ossible. 

(2) ! earn arranged lengthways (fig, 9). — There is a single long crossed rein for 
the front horses. The back horses are kept together by a .short connecting rein ; 
if there is the possibility of their hanging back in turning, they are connected by 
reins or cro.ssed cords to the traces, or still better, to the end links of the front horses* 
In this way, when the team turns, for example to the left, the right back horse is 
drawn towards the left by the left front horse. Which at the same time pulls the left 
back horse. 




The adoption of pulley swing bars (figs. 7, 8 and 9), recommended by Sack 
(Leipzig), has greatl}^ simplified the old team system (figs. 4, 5 and 6). The front 
and back horses are connected by long traction chains running on pulleys fixed at 
the ends of the swing bars (%s. i, 2, 7,8 and 9). The work of all the draught an- 
imals is in this way equalised, a fact which is causing a great extension of the use 
of teams. Great advantage is obtained by removing tlie front swing bar if it hinders 
turning. In order that the long chain ends attached to tlie front horses for pulling 
the back .swing bar do not become too great a hindrance when the team turns, they 
may be hung from the rein -rings fixed to the collars of the back horses (figs 8 and 9) 
to keep them at a certain height above the ground. 

The multiple team has been tried out in nearly all the regions of large scale cul- 
tivation in the United vStates and Germany and has generally been a great success 
there. In Kurope, it has a large importance, especially on average and large farms, 
its essential advantages consi.sting in diminishing the cost of j^roduction. 

Among the numerous calculations made comparing cost and yield obtained, 
which naturally differ from one farm to another, there are given below only those 
made at the experimental farm of Radegast, belonging t(^ the University of Halle 
(Cxermany) : 


TAni.K I. — Ploughing for sowing io a depth of 


Plough 


Witltb ploughed 


Number Are.'i ploughe<l 

of hordes in team ix*r clay 


Single share, ordinary j 30 cm. I 2 0.4 — 0..'> ha 

Two .shares, with seat 00 — 70 » j 4 . l.l -- 1.25 » 

Three shares, with seat 00 — 114 * j * 


By doubling the number of horses in the team, the area ploughed per day was 
increased by about 120 %. 


Tabue II, — CiMvating. 


Cultivator 


Width cultivated 

Number 

of horse.s in teiiui : 

Area culti\’ated 
per day 

W'ith Hexible tines 


. . 1.3 m 

2 

1..5 -- 1.0 ha 

'■ ” 


. . 2.0 » 

' 1 

4 

4.0 — U> 0 


Tabek III. Harrow ing. 



Harrow 


Width harrowed 

Number 

, of horses in team 

Area harrowed 
per day 

Ordinar3^ field , 



2 m 

4 » 

i 2 

! 4 

; 4 — i) ha 

10 ~ 11 » 


Rolling and levelling have given the same results as harrowing. 
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Table IV. — Stubble ploughing. 


Macliine used 

! i 

! Width worked 

i 

Number 

of horses in team 

Area stubble 
ploughed 
per day 

Plough, three shiirt: 

Cultivator 

Disk ailtivator, double tow< of disks .... 

. . 1 2.0 m 

. . ! 2.0 — 2.3 m 

2 -- S 

4 

6 — 6 

1.0 — 1.5 ha 

4.0 — 4.5 » 

4.0 — 6.6 » 


Table V. — f abour cost per hectare. 


Numt>er of hor.ses in team 

Number of man-hours 
at 0,50 mark per hour 

Cost per hectare 


2 

21.8 

lO.flO marks 


4 I 

8 

4.20 * 


6 

! 

2.5 

4.70 » 



All these data for the Radegast farm clearly show the ecoiioniic advantage of 
the multiple team. This advantage is still larger if labour conditions are diflicirlt. 
Moreover, the following advantages : — (i) horse traction permits the utilisation of 
feed produced on the farm and various unmerchantable products ; (2) tlie cash 
expenses for repair of tractors, purchases of fuel, etc. are reduced; — (3) the 
depreciation of horses is much smaller than that of tractorwS — show that the mul- 
tiple team may advantageously compete with the tractor and therefore open up 
great po.ssibilities for the use of horses. It demands, above all, a more or less 
uniform team of horses of quiet and docile character, and this is a line to l^e followed 
in breeding and raising farm horses. 

The efforts at rationalisation in the use of horses described above are not in- 
tended to mean that it is necessary to eliminate mechanical traction, which is ev- 
idently very useful under certain conditions, nor improvidently to increase the number 
of horses. The question is one of their l)etter utilisation, in vnew of the fact that in 
contrast to motors the arable farm is in a position to maintain them from its own 
products, and of extending the basis for their economic employment. 
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Notice. 

XLth Hung.\ri.^n National AgricuIvTurai. Bjvhibition and Fair, Budapest, 
20-25 March 1931. — The exhibition is being orgaiiivsed as in ])revioiis years by the 
Hungarian National Association and vill include all braiichej; of agri('ultnre. The 
most: important part, however, will as before be the breechng st(X'k .section, in which 
will be exhibited 200 liorses, 760 cattle, 600 sheep, 1200 pigs and 1500 poultry of the 
best Hungarian stock. Foreign \'isitors will be granted large reductions in railway 
fares. 


AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES 

Present condition of industrial microbiological retting of textile plants. 

The constantly increasing desire to discover textile plants which can satisfy 
the various industrial requirements necessitated by world progress induce.s agricul- 
turi.sts to welcome, in connection whith this particular branch of cultivation, any 
effective means which ivill assist them in facing the diffcultie.s of the pie.'rent agri- 
cultural situation. 

The International Institute of Agriculture pays constant attention and gives 
all encouragement in its power to the world movement for the cultivation of textile 
plants both on the technical and on the economic side and in additiim, as regards 
the classical textile plants, flax and hemp, is constantly on the look-out for some 
means of defence against the competition of new-fangled and less valuable materials. 
In so doing it seeks to give effect to the resolutions ard recommendatiens of recent 
congresses and international meetings, amongst which reference may here be made 
to the congresses of the Italian and Spanish hemp growlers. 

Retting has a specially marked influence on the quality and the cost of fibre 
production. The problem of industrial retting carried out by chemical and micro- 
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biological means, which is now replacing the older countryside methods, con- 
tinues to be the subject of keen discussion and cannot be said to be as yet completely 
solved. 

The present article proposes to discuss the industrial retting methods based on 
chemistry and biology such as are now most generally adopted and, later, reference 
will be made to the problem of the retting of textile plants which are not suitable 
for the ordinary industrial treatment on biological lines. 

Before nianufacture, textile fibres must be previously separated from the other 
parts of the plant thrcugh the elimination of the glutinous substances which unite 
them to each other and also to the neighbouring cells of a different type. 

This result may be obtained either by purely mechanical means, chemically 
or by tb.e use of microbes which destroy the glutinous .substances, or by some combina- 
tion of these various methods. These various processes may form part of ordinary 
rural practice or of the home industr}’ of the agriculturist, or may be utilised on in- 
dustrial lines, more or less extensive and more or less independent of the farm, both 
as regards nietluxls followed and location. 

Naturally, among the various methods followed and the \'arious technical and 
economic aspects of the question, there are to be found in practice a number of 
combinations and variations which cann(jt be discussed in the limits of this article. 

Hence this study will be limited to methods that are now* actually adopted in 
purely industrial enter])rises, i. e., which are in a position to carry out their function 
quite independently of seasonal changes and meteorological ccuiditioiis, on which, 
on the other hand, similar work carried out in a rural environment is so clo.sely de- 
pendent. Among these various methods those that are purely mechanical or chem- 
ical in character will be disregarded, although they are of special importance for 
certain textile plants such as, for example, the mechanical method of stripping 
practised on a large scale for several textile colonial plants, .'^uch as the aloe and New 
Zealand ffax, as also the green stripping of hemp which is frequently adopted in 
Italy, the chemical retting much used for ramie (grass-cloth plant) and the much 
discussed petrol retting method as applied to flax, which is known as the rEUiFAin- 
I,IT systetn. 

. The industrial metheds, of which the principal is the use of micro-organisms, 
derive directly from the age-old systems of retting adopted in the countryside and, 
more particularly for flax and hemp, in which the microflora, the nature of which was 
long unknown, developes in the plant when wetted or plunged in water as the 
result of a certain degiee of solar heat. In this form of retting the necessity for 
utilising this natural source of lieat allies the process closely with the weather condi- 
tions ; hence it can only be adopted at certain fixed times, often too short in dura- 
tion or inconvenient because of their coincidence with other forms of farm work, 
while the process is liable to be impeded by any irregularity in the seasons producing 
varieties in temi)eratiire which are prejudicial to successful working. 

Moreover retting, as practised in country jAaces, depends largely on the environ- 
ment, including the nature of the .soil and the nature and quality^ of the water, 
which are often not precisely suitable for the actual growing of the plant itself, 
thus causing waste of time aud labour for transport from the field to the retterv" and 
from the latter to the drying-ground and from the drying-ground to the peasant’s 
home where the retied material is finished off. 

Those difiicultics are aggravated by the fact that retting in nmal conditions 
is often a thankless anddifticult task ; that the production of the fibre in .such small 
quantities is an element making for lack of uniformity in the product additional Jto 
those elements wdiich are inherent in rural retting methods, such as bundles un- 
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’equally retted owing to distance from the surface and sides of the steeping tank, 
irregular distribution of the necessary microflora etc., and that frequently the 
economic situation of the country workers does not allow them to obtain the best 
price for the results of their work. 

On the other hand, however, the markets have long been accustomed to fibre 
produced by the rural method and the machines in use are fitted to deal with this 
t}q)e of material. Hence industrial retting, if it is to be a practical success, must 
give a fibre which possesses technical and if possible obvious characteristics, similar 
to or, if possible, superior to that resulting from good examples of rustic retting 
methods. Among methods used in country places depending on microbic action, 
up to the present only those involving immersion in water have led to any form of 


Universal retting tank with water ciradating in a thermosiphon. 



R = Thermosiphon. — R* R* R3 = Heating apparatus utilising solar heat. — • F* -- Tanks 
for purifying the water already used for retting. — D Deposit of impure matter in the water. 


iridustrielisfition. In these the most simple forms substitute fuels for solar action 
and retting takes place in vessels arranged in covered out -houses with artificial!}* 
heated water and, depends on the action of the micro-organisms naturally found on 
the plant's stalk, as is the cavSe with the ordinary form of rural retting. ^ 

Wkh sucli retting methods the further work required for separating the fibre 
is carried out in the evStablishment itself either by hand or by using automatic strip- 
pers and scutching machines of the most improved kind, finishing off with fibre 
-cleansers. 

Strictly .speaking the different retting methods in which tepid w^ater is used 
derive from the s y.stem original!}' recommended by S chenk i n t 847 . Several i iiiprove - 
inents have since been recommended but have not often been adopted in practice 
ahd people who are in direct contact with the retting industry are aw'are that ver}' 
frequently apparatus and machines of a more or less complicated order as recom- 
mended by inventors are to be found unused in a corner, w'hile simple basins that 
can be easily warmed or filled with hot water are alwa}^s more popular. As, liow^ever, 
some of these later improvements have survived and are still to be found in certain 
establishments, having shown themselves really effective and economic in working, 
they deserve a brief reference. 

One of the que.stions to which inventors have devoted thei r special attention 
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IS the proper retting temperature which in practice lies between the rather wide 
limits of 20® to 37»C* As a rule, retting processes which take place at a temperature 
near to the higher limit are the more rapid in their action but at the same time 
more difficult to control, while on the other hand those processes which are carried 
out at the lower temperature, though slower, are much more easily checked. In 
practice, the temperatures in most common use lie between 28® and 35^0. With 
certain processes the temperature is clearly indicated as for example in the Cou- 
.siNNE process it is fixed at 25^^, and at 33® in that known as the Thbixier-Soenkns. 

The waste products of the textile plant itself are frequently used for the actual 
heating or in order to replace ordinary fuel. Recently it has been suggested and 
particularly in tropical countries to concentrate and store solar heat by means of 
special apparatus (Stamp a). 

Another improvement in method consists in the continuous circulation of the 
, water of the steeping-baths without introducing fresh supplies (Coussine and Thee- 
EIER-Soenens methods) ; a certain degree of circulation is also produced under the 
systems which involve water heating by means of pipes fitted at the bottom of the 
baths. This development is important as it has the effect of making the retting 
operation more uniform ; the process itself depends on certain specific micro-or- 
ganisms naturally found on the plants themselves, and its thoroughness .suffers to 
some extent through the irregular distribution of these microbes, a fact which has 
l)een clearly proved by the experimental work of Carbone and other scientists. 

Retting operations in which warm water is utilized have a further disadvantage, 
namely the accumulation of the by-products of the process itself, amongst which 
must be included the products of the decomposition, not only of the pectic substan- 
ces, but also of all the soluble and solubilized elements in the jilant itself. 

Some of these by-products are merely toxic for the microbes on whose action 
the retting depends ; others are also evil smelling or poisonous to the fauna of the 
streams into which the retting efflux is drained or affect the colour or other qual- 
ities of the fibre or else are noxious, in other ways. 

The improvements introduced into the whole group of industrial rettings are 
intended to eliminate this drawback and may be divided into three groups : 

. I. Chemical neutralisation of the harmful products; several methods have 
been proposed in this connection, but without success, on account of their high cost ; 
they are in particular directed to neutralising organic acids by means of substances 
directly or indirectly alkalising (calcium carbonate, urea, etc.). 

2. Mechanical separation of these products, as well as substances which bring 
about their formation ; for tliis purpose the textile plant is soaked for some hours in 
warm water l)efore its final immersion in the retting water ; this method effectively 
counteracts the formation of fetid substances, but is not free from disadvantages in 
practice. The elimination of toxic substances already formed is secured on the other 
hand when the water is replaced later on, when decomposition has begun. This 
results in a more rapid retting, wnth a ICvSS unpleasant odour, and yields a cleaner 
fibre. In practice these two processes are one and the same, the only difference be- 
tween them consisting in the longer or shorter period before the renewal of the water. 
These processes are actually employed both in the method of Steenkiste and Le- 
(;r.\ni), which is followed in a somewhat theoretic w^ay in Belgium, but said to be 
practically applied in Russia, and in the German processes. These latter began 
during the war with the retting in a channel with a current of warm water, and have 
been carried on by arranging for the partial renewal of the water, after periods of 
varying length, in the vats of the large retting establi.shnients of Germany, 

3. Purification of the water in the retting tank by aereation, after which it is. 
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passed back into the vats. The inventors credit this aeration also with encouraging 
the development of the aerobic micro-organisms of retting ; but in reality this resiilt 
is not always obtained, nor is it desirable. The Rossi method might be classed in 
this group, if it were applied without the addition of microbial cultures, which is 
possible if there is reason to suppose that the plant is already provided with the ae- 
robic micro-organisms useful in retting. In this case the aeration continues or ope- 
rates intermittently with compressed air, by means of pipes pierced with holes arranged 
at the lower part of the vats. On the other hand, in the ('errnan Ochmann method, 
the water is aerated by making it fall in a shower, and in the Theij.ikk-vSoenens 
method, the water is pumped into the bottom of the vat and returns from above, 
being aerated in its transit by the fine bubbles that are obtained by compressing 
the air between the walls of a porcelain cylinder or one of porous sandstone. This 
aeration and the fact of maintaining the temperature at form the bases of the 
retting according to the THErEiKK-SoENENS method, which is the most modern 
system of industrial retting oj flax and is applied in Belgium and Spain. 

M. Carbone adds in this connection that in July 1030, in the classic region of 
flax cultivation atCcurtrai {Belgium)he was able to ascertain that several establish- 
ments had, even at that date, given up the use of the aeration apparatus or had sim- 
ply kept the pump, utilising it to increase the temperature of the water during its 
passage through the pipes, wdth a view to the re-c.stabli.shment of the temperature 
of the water in the retting tank or of increasing it gradually. He furtlier remarked 
that tlie Tetters used the pump to carry out the aeration by the water shower, thus 
linking this method with that of Ochmann. 

The aeration of the textile in retting is also secured, in the FEUEurrTE process, 
by taking the textile plant temporarily out of the bath and turning it over. A sim- 
ilar effect (and probably others as well) is produced by the double retting practis- 
ed in Belgium, viz. the process of taking the flax out of the tank at the end of a cer- 
tain time, drying it and retting it a second time in the renewed water. 

It would be diflicult to say whether in industrial practice, the regeneration 
of water b> pasteurisation has ever been tried. By following this method M. Car- 
bone was able to make, in the laboratory, 17 successive rettings of hemp bark in 
the same water. 

An improvement of some interest consists in preparing a kind of ferment by in- 
fusing the scutching residues for from 6 to 24 hours in water at 3o^^ as shown in the 
process Cousinne (retting at 25^* with circulation of water from below upwards) 
in France. This is a trial of a preliminary culture of the retting flora which is 
afterwards sown in the tank. 

This last process establishes a transition to a second group of retting methods 
where the textile plant on iinmersion in water of the proper temperature is sprinkled 
with cultures of retting microbes or with ferments wdiich are full of these micro- 
organisms prepared with the material which has been sown with pure cultures. Tak- 
ing it all round, the technique of this method does not differ from that of the jnevious 
group, except that in this case, the temperature, the aeration and other oi)erations 
are regulated so as to be as nearly as possible the optima conditions for the micro- 
organism which has been sown, the object being to encourage its growth in compar- 
ison with the other retting flora. All these methods are in fact applied in practice 
in the conditions of j>ure natural culture, as retting by pure culture, with previous 
sterilisation of the plant and the steeping water, although technically possible is 
not in practice a convenient method. 

The microorganisms suggested for this group of retting methods may be subdi- 
vided as follows : 
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1. Aerobes. 

(a) Group of B. stthiilis and mesentericus (B. mesentericus vulgatus, investi- 
g£ited for the purpose by Vignai, - B. of Marmier = B. pecticus and others of the 
same “type of Rossi — B. of Ruschmann — B. Travethick, Robinson and 
Snyder) ; 

(/;) (»roup of B. astaosporus (B. asterosporus Mayer Migula — B. macerans 
Schardinger — B. Cosmesii Rossi — B. Krameri Rossi and Carbone — Bacillus ^ of 
Makrinov and Cigiova — Peciinobacier amylopMlum Makrinov). 

2. Anaerobes under certain circumstances and less strictly anaerobic. 

These organisms even if capable of more or less aerobic life are usually active 
for retting in anaerobic conditions. They include a number of species and vari- 
eties belonging to the group of Bacillus Amylobacter in the sen.se of Bredi^mann 
(Granutobacter pcciinovorum and Granulobacter urocephalum of Beijerinck and 
van Dijeden — Plectruliuni pectinovorum of Stoermer, bacillus de Winogradsky) 
the bacteria i, 2, 3, 4, 5, and the bacillus 6 of Kay.ser and Deeavae. 

3. Strictly anaerobic. This group includes for the moment only the Bacillus 
lelsineus Carbone, the'B. Maymonei Carbone, and probably Plectridium amarillum 
Sordelli and Soriano, of which it is merely known that it does not attack cellulose, 
that it produces a less energetic retting than that of Bacillus felsineus, and that it 
imparts to mashed potatoes a bright yellow coloration. 

4. Thermophilous retting organisms still unknown, but probably active in the 
.simple country retting of textile plants .such as is carried out in the hot springs of 
Bulicame at Viterbo in Italy. It would be of interest to isolate these organisms, as 
it would make it possible to obtain, by means of the high temperature of the retting, 
conditions practically similar to those of retting with a really pure culture (Stampa). 

Each of these different groups of microbes (and even, in part, each of the.se spe- 
cies) of cour.se confers on the product, that is the fibre, special characteristics. Thus 
the aerobes produce the false retting, very different from the true retting of the Ital- 
ian country retting tanks (Carbone), the Amylobacters are capable only of producing 
a jx)or and uncertain effect ; the .strict anaerobes, and in particular B, felsineus, 
act uniformly and actively, and impart to the fibre the characteristics of the be.st 
country retting methods carried out under water. 

In actual practice, it is not possible to speak of aniylobacterial industrial 
retting, as that is now a matter of history, mainly as regards the Doetmek and 
Deswakte proces.se.s. The aerobes (Bacillus Comesii) reihain with the Rossi 
process,, and the anaerobes (group of B. lelsineus) with the Carbone method. 

The Rossi method (Portici) was widely applied in industry at least up to 1922, 
and in particular by the factories of nine localities in France and Great Britain. 

This process has been applied for hemp, both in the stalk or stripped green, 
flax and ramie, and laboratory trials show that it may" be utilised for several other 
textile plants. The material to be retted is placed in vats with pipes inserted below 
which for aeration purposes are piert'ed with holes ; it is immersed in water heated 
to 28 to 32'^‘C. to which is added a ferment obtained by cultivating, in a decoction of 
the plant, the pure culture supplied by" the inventor. This temperature is main- 
tained during the whole of the operation, and air is introduced either continuously 
or at least for 10 hours out of the 24. That the object of obtaining the prepon- 
derant action of the aerobes is really achieved is shown by the fact that the fibre 
presents the features of “ false retting 

The practical application of retting by means of Bacillus felsineusi^lt^^ diffused 
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topographically, but is making progress. This micro-organism which was discovered 
in 1916-17 as active in the country retting of hemp, and was later confirmed as also 
present in the case of flax in several regions of Italy and other countries, is considered 
as a distinct species both from Bacillus Amylohacter, and from the numerous series 
of the aerobic retters wdiicli may be called “ false retters It resembles B. Amylo- 
hacter, being like it anaerobic, and also like it in various inori)hfjl(:gical characteris- 
tics, but it is distinguished both by several biological features and also by the fact 
that the retting properties which in felsineusiue intense and uniform are on the other 
hand w^eak and unstable even in those varieties of Amylobacter that possess them. 

M. Carbone is of opinion that this bacillus does net at all resemble the “ false 
retters '' {Bacillus asierosponts, B. Comesii, etc.) which are aerobic and ccinpletely 
different from felsineus, both in all morphological and cultural chaiacteiistics, and 
in the t3^pe of retting produced which imparts to the fibre characters quite different 
from those of retting properly so-called. Thanks to the discovery and isolation of 
the agent in the under-water country retting, it has teen possible to hnd a methed of 
industrial retting based on the processes of an ordinaiy retting in waini water, 
with addition of an abundant, fresh and active culture of Bacillus felsineus. 

As the result of this addition, retting begins at the same time and w^ith the same 
intensity at all points of the mass to be retted. 'Jliis effect is not produced in simple 
retting wnth warm water, because of the irregular distribution hf the retting mi- 
crobes which very often but not alw^ays are natuially found on the stalks of the 
textile plants. 

The cultures cf the bacillus necessary for this method of retting are prepared 
by the “Tstituto vSieroterapic Milanese" and are on sale either in the liciuid form 
of FelvSinozima ", or in pow'der " Felsinozima secco The dry Felsinozima is 10 
times more concentrated than the liquid I'chsinozinia, more easly transportable, 
esj^ecially to great distances, and has better keeping properties ; it can better resist 
the cros.sirig of the Equator and hot climates. 

In the factory, the Felsinozima, either liquid or dr\’, is placed in the containers 
which have in them warm water and 20 % of raw” potatoes cut into pieces. This 
mixture is kept at 37^C. during the two or three da^^s necessary for the decomposi- 
tion of the potatoes (ferment). To prepare 10 litres of this feinient, half a litre of 
liquid Felsinozima is used or 50 grammes of the powder. 

This ferment is added, in the proportion of from 3 to 10 lities per quintal of tex- 
tile plant, to warm water in which the plant has been placed f(>r retting. During 
the whole time of the operation the temperature nnust be maintained between 25 
to 28^ and 37-380C;. By regulating the quantities of ferment, the tenipcralme and 
the length of the time taken for the retting, the process can be ccntrclled according 
to the textile plant treated and the required product. 

The above retting method has given good results with tlie various t)lants showm, 
as follow^s both in the laboratory and in trials extei ded to some tens to liundieds of 
kilogrammes of textile plants : 

i Hemp of different regions of Italy, (ler- 
; many (Bavaria) and vSpain (Alicante) 
j Caroa of Brazil {Neo^laziovia variaia) 
j Crotalaria sp. 
i Fourcroya alHssima 
I Fourcroya giganka 

I Mulberr>^ of different parts of Italy and 
variously prepared 

Brooms (Spariium juncemn and Sarviham- 
mus scoparim) of different parts of Italy 


A gave americanus 
A . candelabrum 
A . yiiccae folia 
A. Bumphii 
A sisalana 
A. zapupe 
A Uhea cannahina 
A Uhea officinalis 
Asclepias Cornuti 
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Girardinia condensata \ 

Oomphocarpus fructicoms ' | 

G re i£ ia o pposi i i folia 
G. orientalifi 
Hibiscus roseus 
J ucca ^loriosa 

RUvSsian kenaf (Hibiscus cannabinus) 

Flax of different varieties (doming from 
different ])arts of Italy, Gennaiiy, Ar- 
gentina, Cape Colony and Tripolitania 
Mallow 

Manioc or cassava, for the extraction of 
f^tarcli 
Nettle 

Falo de esi'oba *’ from Ecuador (Sida 
sp. probably rhomhi folia) 

Potato : tubers of various origin, for 
extraction of starch and the prepara- 
tion of ferments i 


! PAomm/m sp. from Argentina, 
i Ramie of different varieties, of Euro- 
pean origin (Italy and France) and 
Cliinese, prepared in different ways, 
(including various types of China-grass) 
both by hand and by machinery 
Castor oil plant. 

Sansevieria cylindrica 
Sansevieria of Further Jnbaland 
Sansevieria 7, eylanica 
Sida Avicennac 

Esparto grass (Lygettm (Tlie 

retting i.s much more successful after 
previous boiling with carbonate of soda 
at I % or sirnilar treatment) 
Sphaeralcea angustifoUa 
Thcobroma cacao 
J eru Salem artichoke 
! « Tncura » (Brazil palm) 


Attempts have also been made tc ret the baik of willows and the leaves of Dasy 
lirion glaucophyllum. 

It was shown that the following weie not susceptible of attack by B. felstneus : 
the main stems and branches of the cxdton plant, the fruit-bearing stalk of the date 
palm, the leaves (d Chamaerops humilis, of Gyncrmm argenteum and of Washing- 
tonia filifera, and also Sir pa tenacissima which is often confused with the true esparto 
grass or Lygeim sparitim mentioned above. 

In Italy the only t5^)e of artificial retting employed is that practised with B. 
felsineus, in addition, of course, I0 the traditiciial country retting in water wliich, 
according to M. C.'VKnoNB, is possibly due tc the same bacillus. Two firms at present 
are engaged in this oi)eration : that of M. Tuhlint (whose e.stablishment, an industrial 
one in the true sense, is at Bassana Biesciano, and that of the " Lavorazione Indii- 
striale della Ginestra (E. I. G.) " belonging to Achille Trinca Armato and Company, 
wdio have a semi-experimental establishment at Nocera Ihiibra. In addition there has 
been lately founded a vSpani.sh Einiited Company of Retting Textiles ” wdiich has 
not > et begun working. 

'I'he Bassano Bresciano establishment has been at work since 1922 and usually 
deals with fiax, but it has already engaged with .success in the industrial retting of 
hemp and ramie. This establishment has successfully tackled the comi^licated prob- 
lem of flax in Italy (1925) of the sowing for obtaining fibre, of the employment of 
the seeds and the utilisation of the residues, at a moment when flax cultivation 
in Italy was nearly at its ebbpoint owing to the shortage of fibre, its poor quality 
and the competition of foreign seeds. In 1930, on the other hand, the firm had to 
refuse a large number of orders for spring linseed at high yield so as to avoid over- 
bookings. As regards quality of the product, the retting and the subsequent treab' 
ments have been improved. The fibre obtained is remarkable for its uniformity 
and has been pronounced satisfactory by Italian and foreign experts. 

The establishment of Bassano Bresciano is, taken as a whole, similar to the 
German retting plants, both as to the number of vats, and as to the installations used 
for the mechanical treatment of the retting material ; retting by means of B. felsi- 
netis would appear however to be equally well practised in less important establish- 
ments, such as those which originally put into practice the ideas of van Steenkistk 
and Lbgrand and those which practise retting in warm water in Belgium, of which 
there are a large number at the present time. 



The establishment of the L.I.G. was founded in 1926 for the retting of brooms. 
This operation was designed not only to supply to the textile industries a fibre al- 
ready well known for its good qualities but not eniploj^ed in practice, but also to 
encourage the cultivation of lands which do not carry other crops. There is much 
land of this kind in the mountain regions of Central and Southern Italy and in the 
Islands, as well as in the regions where the broom plant flourishes of several other 
countries of the Old World (the Mediterranean countries from Portugal to Asia 
Minor) and of the New World, such as Califoniia, Mexico, Peru, Bolivia, Chili. 
With this object, the Company has made a stud}" of the best methods of growing 
and gathering, of the preliminary treatment, the cleaning of the retted fibre and its 
subsequent utilisation, all points difficult to a.scertain as bearing on a completely 
new industry. The output of the Company is still small, not amounting to more 
than ten quintals of stalks per day, which keeps the cost of production high . 

The treatment of vSpanish broom (Spartiimi junceum) taking old j)lants but us- 
ing by preference the one or tw'o-year old brandies, includes the follow’irig operations ; 

1. Gathering and drying in the sun on the spot. Gathering goes on during 
the w"hole period between the fall of the blossom (July) and the subsequent germina- 
tion of seeds (March -April). During the dryung the stalks lose 50 ])er cent, of their 
WTlgllt. 

2. vStorage : the dry materiid can be used immedialely or even after two years. 

3. Crushing by machinery. 

4. Retting by means of B. jehineua (to litres of ferment per quintal cf stalks) ; 
this goes on for three or four day^s. 

5. Washing under pressure, then pressing. 

6. Drying, in the sun, or in desiccators. 

7. Mechanical isolation of tli.e fibres by means of wooden iniplements (card- 
ing, scutching, stripping). 

All these operations beginning from the crushing take at present from six to 
seven da^^s, and as the establishment has five vats of 39 nP capacity each (capable of 
holding about 10 quintals of stalks) the w-ork can go on continuously. 

Industrial yield. ' I'roni kk.) kg. of dry stalks from 15 to 16 kg. of stripped 
fibre is obtained, eejui valent to from 10 to ii kg. of carded fibre, plus 10 kg. of residues 
and 35-40 kg. of stalks. The part unaccounted for consists of the retting losses, the 
wwdy^ residues and dust. The fibre may be utilised in three different ways ; as 
stuffing ; as textile material for string, cord and sacking ; and for tlie manufacture 
of paper. It may also be mixed with wool or cotton for w'eaving. The residues are 
employed in paper factories ; the woody stalks which lia\"e a calorific power of 4770 
calories are burnt in the factory and thus effect an economy of 50 % of the fuel for 
the heating apparatus, wdiich is however not yet of a fully improved type. 


It will be seen from the above statement that the methods of microbiological 
industrial retting practised at the present time are the Schenk method and others 
derived from it but not always easily definable. Among these preference is now 
given to those involving the use of water more or less renewed or circulating, some- 
times regenerated by aeration (method of Theujer-Soekens) ; other methods 
involve addition of a culture, especially the present Carbone method (I. S. M.). 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


' 1 ' r o p i c a 1 C r o p s . * 

Extension intensive et rationelle des cultures indigenes, KnquHe Rcsultats. — Biblio- 
tlieque Coloniale Inteniationaie. Institnt Colonial Inteniational, Bruxelles 1929. 

[In the programme of the session of the International Colonial Institute, which should 
have been held in Brussels in 1923 the following subject appeared : “ Development of 
native cultivation in tropical colonies, especially as regards the African colonies ”, in 
which M. Dk Wrdkman submitted some ])roposals. This question was discussed at 
Rome in i92:f. The Institute considering that a further examination of these jjroblems 
was warranted again included them in the agenda of the following session, which was 
held at Tlie Hague in 0)27. M. De Wiedpcman wrote a further re])ort and as a result of 
further consideration tlie Institute, with a desire to work on an entirely scientific 
basis, decided to make a thorough investigation. 

, An enquiry was organised the evS.sential aim of which was to make known the true 
im])ortance of native agriculture as carried out by the natives for their own teiefit in 
various tropical colonies, Asiatic as well as African, the endeavours wdiicli have been 
made to develop this work, the means employed to tliis effect, the results obtained and 
also the disadvantages of this manner of colonisation. A questionnaire to be u.sed for 
this enquiry was .sent to all colonial govermnents to point out on wdiich questions in- 
formation was specially wanted. 

This questionnaire was answered T)y all the governments of the P'rench, British 
Italian and Belgian Colonies in Africa, of the Poituguese colony of Angola. P'rom Asia 
the que.stionnaire was answered by Burma, Ceylon, Tndo-China and the Pliilippine 
Islands. The government of the Netherlands Indies sent a inemoraiidum wdiich did not 
correspond exactly with the questionnaire, for the reason that the que.stionnaire did not 
cotTes|)ond with conditions in the Dutch colonie-. 

It is by this collaboration of almo,st all colonial governments that a valuable source 
of information has been built up with regard to native agriculture in the African and 
Asiatic colonies. This publication of the International Colonial Institute is therefore 
indispensible for everyone who desires reliable hifonnation on this subject]. 

Les kapokiers et leurs succedanh. Culture et exploitation. — Societe de Propagande 
Coloniale, Bulletin 1 a 6 (janvier juillet 1927). Publication de la Section sp^iale des 
Cultures Colonial es. Paris, Avenue Trudaine, 45. 

[The writer groups the kapok trees and their substitutes as follows (i) Plants 
producing kapok, which is found in the fruit surrounding the seeds ; (2) plants produc- 
ing vegetable silk, which is attached to the seeds ; {3) plants producing vegetable hair, 
which grows on various parts of the plant. 
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. Kapak ‘ silk-cotton ' has been known in Europe since 1850 when it wUvS imported 
in small quantities by the Dutch. After the Paris Exhibition of 1899 the fibre began 
to bQ known and trade in it develoj)ed till it reached two or even three times its present 
importance, for now the genuine Kapok has given place to various imitations. - 

The fibre obtained from the following genera can be called real kapok — Erioden- 
dron, Bombax, Chorisia, Ochmma, Cochlbspermum, Kleineria and Jpomaea. 

The best JavancvSe kapok comes only from Eriodendron anfraciuosum. The writer 
discusses the species of Eriodendron, Bombax, etc. botanically and describe.s the proi>erties 
of the seeds and of the oils that can be extracted from them. 

The most imy)ortant centre of the cultivation of kapok is now the Netherlands In- 
dies, Java in particular. About 1900 an expedition was sent from the Pliilippines to 
Java to study its cultivation and take back seed. In Indochina the genus Bombax oc- 
curs mainly ; in Cambodia Eriodendron anfractuosum also grows but the fibre is less 
elastic than that grown in Java and is of a darker colour. Eriodendron grows also in 
Madagascar and Ceylon, but there also the fibre is inferior to that of' Java. In BritivSh 
India it also grows and is used locrdly. 

Kapok is produced in French West Africa by Imonopozense. Its cultivation 
is organised and the production increased from 50 tons in 191 1 to 200 tons in 1926. The 
natives cut down the trees to exploit the fibre. In Briti.sh West Africa there are large 
stands of Eriodendron in the forests which are to be exploited by natives. 

The cultivation of Eriodendron has been undertaken in Tanganyika since before 
tile war. In i(ji2 2630 hectares were planted with it. Unfortunately it harbours 
pests which also at tack cottf m . 

Eriodendron grows in nearly all the British West Indimi Islands, particularly in the 
Bahamas, but the trees are .scattered which makes picking difficult. There is no desire 
to develo]) its cultivation there also on account of cotton jiests. 

In Mexico arul Venezuela kajjok trees exist in large numbers but the sj)ecies is not 
known to the wTiter. 


CiiUivaiiou and exploitation. — Details are given coiiceniing climate, soil, pro])aga'- 
tion, inter -cropiiing. planting, picking, yield, preparation of the fibre and marketing. 
The characteristics and uses of the fibre are also described. The greater part is used for 
stuffing bedding and making life-buoys. The latter use is due to the particular capacity 
of kapok for fiOating on water ; it can .su])port from 30 to 33 times its own weight, 
whereas cork can support only 3 liiims its weight ; this capacity is little changed by pro- 
longed immersion becau.se the fibre den^s not absorb moisture. U dries readily, does not 
ferment and does not retain un]>lea.sant odours. It has been used of late for making 
quilts. Dr. Skuioi, slates that drcvssings made of kapok are twice as liglit as tliose of 
cotton, are supple, warm and very soft. 

The fibre does not admit of spinning. In ( a nnany in 1914 a cloth \vas put on the 
market .sujiposed to be made of kajx^k but w^a.s really of ‘ akon a fibre re.sembliug 
ka])ok and produced bj^ Calotrohiii ^i^antea. Tlierc is no need to endeavour to find fresh 
outlets for kapok. The vegtdable silks and hairs have entirely different characteristics]. 

l.es Hibisetu. Culture el exploitation. — »Sock':te de Propagaiule coloniale, Bulletin 

3 a 6 (mai-juillet 1928). Publication de la Section speciale des Cultures Coloniales. 
Paris, 45 Avenue Trudainc, Prix 15 fr. 

In the author’s preface it is pointed out that the supplies of jute come entirely from 
British India and that its consumption has increased more ra])i<ily than its production. 
Endeavours to introduce its cultivation into other tropical countries have so far failed, 
becaiise jute is exacting in climatic requirements and moreover needs particular econo- 
mic conditions, sucli as abundance of cheap labour, retting facilities and the abvseuce of 
more remunerative crops. A solution of the problem has been sought among possible 
substitutes and a number of species of Hibiscus have been found highly promising. 

Part I gives an exhaustive study of the genus Hibiscus indicating the useful charac- 
teristics of each species and its diseases and ix'sts. 

Part 1 1 deals with the geographic distribution of the genus and its utilisation 
throughout the world. Two species in particular seem to be of value as fibre plants : — 
H. Cannabinus and H. Sabdariffa, 

Part III deals with the exjH*riments already made in cultivating Hibiscus and the 
conditions of climate, soil and culture required. 

Part IV describes the methods of extracting the fibre and its characteristics. One 
of the interesting points discus.sed by the writer is concerned with the estiinatioti of yield. 



He savvS that it is essential to develop a rational metliod and that the only rational 
method convsivSts in cutting the crop, spreading out the stems with their leaves and cal- 
culating tlie area they cover ; if it is a field crop several samples of 5 metres square can 
be taken from different parts ; the j^ercentage of leaves can be determined by vStripping 
a few stems after weighing ; tlien all the stems, stripped of their leaves or not, will have 
the bark removed by hand or by mac'liine ; the bark will be weighed moist or dry, but 
preferably dry ; Ihe percentage of bark can then be deduced, tte bark will then be 
treated for extraction of tlie fibre and the real percentage of fibre in the steixis with or 
without leaves will be obtained]. 

]\I. B. vS. 


HoWKS H., Management of Farm Poultry with a View to Profit. Chapman jmd 
Hall, London, 1930, 180 pp.. 68 ill. 

[This extremely u.seful and practical book is intended more for the general , fanner 
who wishes to make poultry a profitable sideline than for the sjxfcialist i>oultry farmer. 
The writer has for 30 j^ears "been comiected with the development of the poultr)’^ indUvStrj^ 
as a branch of British agriculture. He is thus j)articularly fitted to show how the 
fanned can imiirove his present position by the application of good management and 
business organisation to the keeping of poultry on the farm. 

Chapters are included linden he following headings : — sy. stems of poultry keejuug 
(intensive, free range, etc.), liou.sing, selection of breeds for egg production, foods and 
feeding, natural and artificial incubation, natural and artificial rearing, table poultr5»^ 
production, selection and culling, breeding and rearing turkeys, water fowl production, 
marketing of produce, diseases and their prevention. Each subject* is treated from a 
practical buvsiness standpoint and the most up-to-date information given. 

Another chapler discusses fulh^ the comparative initial costs of hatching eggs, 
day-old chicks, 3-months-old pullets, 6-iuonths-old jmllets and one-year-old hens, The 
3-inonths-old jmllets are found to be the most economic proposition, as with them the 
expense of iticnbators and brooders is postponed until these jmllets are producing. A 
sanij)le balance sheet is given for the first 4 j^’ears, showing that up to the end of the 3rd 
year any j)rollts are used in the provision of further stock, housing and ajipliaiices. 
During the 4th year receipts and expenditure reach sums which represent apjiroximately 
the income and outlay I0 be expected hi subsequent years]. 

, A. M. F. 


1 11 d 11 .s t r i e s . 

Fedeyazione Naz:ionale Fazeista Industrie chimichc ed affini, Anmiario 1930-VHI. 
Roma, 1930, 1204-f 3-}- 5i p, 

[This Yearbook contains the names and addresses of the firms belonging to the chem- . 
ical industries groups formed by the three Italian Fascist Federations : Chemical and 
Allied Industries, Agricultural Chemical Products Industry and Artificial Textile Fibres 
Industry. It is the fir.st yearbook of this tyqie to be produced by the Industrial Orga- 
nisations. It includes 28^1 firms belonging to the first Federation," 103 belonging to the 
second and 33 to the third. 

The section dealing with chemical industries exclusive of artificial silk is subdivided 
as follows : — 

Part I — Alphabetical list of firms with information about each. 

Part TI. — List of the finns showing their Communal, Provincial and regional 
divStribution. 

Part III. — Alphabetical list of the products with the firms producing them. 

Part IV. — P'oreign markets. 

Tlie volume contains also notes on the Italian chemical induvstry and the export of 
the ^oducts, and a complete index to the contents. 

The appendix dealing with the Fascist Federation of Producers of Artificial Textile 
Fibres contains notes on the artificial silk industry, an alphabetical list of manufacturing 
firms, list of the firms showing their Provincial distribution, list of tlie various tjqies of 
product, list of foreign markets, vStatistics]. 
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FORESTRY 

Progress in the technique of tapping. 

The use of resinous products, thanks to the rapid technical progress made in 
the industry utilising them, has acJiieved a considerable development. The need for 
such products is increasing day by day and the producing countries are becoming 
constantly less cajmble of satisfying the growing requirements : thi.s production 
has considerabl)^ diminished notably in America, which is the principal producing 
country. It is for this reason that the forestry research stations in different coun- 
tries are intensifying their studies on the various methods of tapping pines. The 
results of this research are very important from the scientific and i)ractical points 
of view. 

But, before examining the results of these researches it is opportune to consider 
the average annual production of rosin during the last few years in the i)rincii)al 
producing countries. The United States furnishes 60-65 % of the total world pro- 
duction or, in round figures, 350,000 to 420,000 metric tons of dry products (colo- 
phony, rosin, etc.) and 98,000 metric tons of oil. France holds the f^econd place with 
100,000 metric tons of dry products and 25,000 metric tons of oil, representing about 
20 % of the total production. Spain follows with 10,000 metric tons of the two 
products. Among the countries producing smaller quantities we have not mention- 
ed Austria, producing an annual total of 4,000 to 4,400 metric tons. 

With reference to the consumption of the products of rosin, the United vStates 
also heads the list with 35-40 % of the world cxmsu miction. 

The most inqxirtant resinous varieties for tapping, according to the claSvSifica- 
tion of Mr. Wolff (Berlin), are as follows : in ilmerica, Abies hedsameUy Fimis StrobuSy 
P. rcsinosa, P. taeda and P. palustris ; in Eurox)e and Africa, the Pinus mariUma 
(France, Spain, Portugal and Algeria) is the most important but mention must also 
1)0 made of : Picea excelsa, Abies fedinatUy Pimis sylvestrisy P. Cembra (iii the Carpa- 
thians), P, halepcnsis (France), P. Laricio Corsicana (Corsica), P. Laricio amtriaca 
(Austria and France) ; in Asia : Pinus P/iasyana, P, Merkusii, P, orimtaUs, Uink, 
P. longijoUa Roxb. 

An examination may now be made of the results of the experiments undertaken 
by the research stations (e.specially the French one). Their object is : the study of 
variations in yield according to the situation and exposure of the trees, their distance 
from the sea, age, size and density ; the study of the different technical s>’stems of 
tapping ; the effects of tapping on the qualitative properties of the wood and on the 
growth of wood in the forests ; etc. The factors influencing the yield of rosin are 
extremely numerous and varied in nature. 

The forester, in forming a plan for the management of the forests destined fer 
tapping, should take into consideration that an optiiumi number of factors or a large 
yield can only be obtained by managing the forests in the w'ay most adapted to local 
conditions. 

Forests producing rosin are generally kept as high forest. The life period must 
be fixed in such a way as to obtain from the forest the greatest revenue, taking into 
consideration not only the timber production of the forest, but also the possibility 
of extracting the largest quantity of rosin possible ; moreover, not only the revenue 
which it will give when it becomes exploitable, but also the yield of inteimediaiy 
products. 
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Account must next be taken of the exposure and density of the stand ; a south- 
ern exposure and thinned state of the stand favour the production of rosin and 
the only way of arriving at an optimum is by suitable clearing and thiiming, opera- 
tions requiring a large measure of prudence and care. Some resin producers state, 
according to Mr. Buifault (France) that the best rosin producing trees are those which, 
after clearance, have large branches in the crowm. Thinning must not be excessive 
however, as this would result in the large branches forming too low down,, spoiling 
the trunk and causing risk of restriction in tapping. Moreover, the trees of exce.s- 
sively thinned stands do not support each other against wind on the occurrence of 
storms and consequently, may be uprooted. Thinning therefore should be carried 
out in such a way as to leave between the trees a distance sufficient to admit air and 
light but not large enough to isolate them. 

During the period in which the pines produce hardly any rosin (for example, 
up to the age of 20 years for the cluster pine) thinning is carried out along the same 
lines as for other forest varieties not producing rosin. But, from the moment when 
it is possible to begin making an incision, tapping of all pines destined for felling 
should be preceded by their total exhaustion of rosin. vSubsequent clearing is called 
clearing after tapping for killing. 

The duration of tapping varies greatly according to the variety of tree. While 
the Scotch hr, according to Messrs. Kalninsch (I^at\na) and Schkatelow (IJ. S. S. R.) 
may only be tapped during the last 3-5 years of its life> tapping of the French clus- 
ter pine and the Aleppo-pine may be practised over a much longer period. 

The pines of these varieties which are cleared too early are tapped for killing onl}^ 
during 3-5 years. But the trees of the principal stand, that is the pines ready 
for tapping, as soon as they reach a certain size permitting an incision, are subjected 
to live tapping, which may last over 20-30 years until the final tapping for killing 
preceding felling. 

The tapping for killing is always meant completely to exhaust the pine. It 
carries a number of incisions whiclj increases with the size of the tree ; it is necessary 
that at the period fixed for felling, all the available trunk surface has been covered by 
incisions and utilised for tapping. 

- On pines destined to be felled for clearing but which it is not urgent to have 
removed immediately, slow exhaustive tapping is practised, beginning with the or- 
dinary live tapping a (single incision) lasting 8-12 years and terminating when con- 
venient with a final tapping for killing. 

The quality and quantity of the yield of rosin depend, according to the expe- 
rience of experts, on many factors. It is known that the various forest varieties 
difler in quality, but the method of procedure is also one of the most important fac- 
tors from this point of view. 

To-day, the quality of rosin derived from the Aleppo-pine is no longer considered 
to be inferior to that obtained from the cluster pine ; it is known, on the contrary, 
that the proportion of oil yielded by its rosin is superior. The oil of the Scotch 
fir with respect to its technical properties, no longer differs (Schkatelow) from that 
of the cluster pine (of Bordeaux and America) and for its oxydation capacities, is 
still more advantageous in certain uses. The rosin of the Corsican pine (of Austria) 
is whiter, and of more agreeable and delicate odour than that of the cluster pine ; 
its content of turpentine oil closely approaches that of the cluster pine. 

Messrs. Gudin, Biquet and Salvat, dealing with the methods of tapping practised 
in France, state that : (i) that of Hughes is still far from perfect; the rosin obtained 
by this method contains all kinds of impurities causing oxydation by air ; as the in- 
cision rises higher, the path to be covered to reach the glazed earthenware receptacle 
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becomes longer and oxydation is intensified ; losvses are often incurred (15-20 % of 
production) — (2) the Soitrgen proceSwS (with bottle) gives the purest rosin ; but the 
total production of rosin is smaller and losses are greater than by the former system ; 
the rain-water which runs into the bottle remains imprisoned there by the mass 
of rosin iUvStead of being displaced by it as in the vase-sha];)ed earthenware jjot used 
in the Hughes tapping. The Sourgen process is difficult to put into practice on a 
large scale. 

Mr. Kalninsch (I^atvia) considers the German Chorini process to be most suitable 
for application in Latvia ; only the improved American process (using the earthen- 
ware pot with a wooden cover) can comj^ete with that of Chorini. 

Mr. Palazzo (Italy) demonstrates, from his experience, the advantages of tapping 
by the scraper system. In the incisions made with the scraper, the rosin runs more 
rapidly and abundantly, enabling more frequent collection. The rosin obtained 
by using the scraper is not exposed to the air for so long a time as that obtained by 
other methods (French or American) ; it contains much smaller quantities of foreign 
substances and the rosin is of better quality. The superiority of scraper tapping lies 
in its profitable use in those cases w'here the rosin is not sufficiently fluid to run freely 
along the channel and arrive rapidly at the pot (tapping of the Scotch fir in Germatiy 
and the stone pine in Mediterranean countries) and the method also gives better 
results in elevated regions (as proved by experience in Calabria at i.qoo metres above 
sea level and in the Abruzzi at 1,000 metres). 

IvCt us now examine the relation between the number of incisicms and the yield 
of rosin. It is knowm that if several incisions are made on the same tree, the total 
production of rosin increases but the production from each incivsion is smaller than 
if the pine had only one. It is also known that an incision produces little the first 
year, more in the second and third 3’ears and a little less in tlie fourth. The yield 
of the cluster pines of the French dunes for ordinarj' live tapping or for exliaustion 
is estimated on the average (Btiflault) at : 1.8-2 litres for trees having one incision 
— 3. 2-3. 6 litres for those having two incisions — 4.2-4.48 litres for those having 
three incisions. The evaluation of annual production of pines to be tapped for kill- 
ing is as follow\s : 1.5 litres for trees having a circumference of ’50 cm. - -2 litres for 
those of 60 cm. -- - 2.5 litres for those of 70 cm. — - 5 litres for those of 120 cm. — 
5.5 litres for those of 130 cm. - -- 6 litres for trees of 140 cm. and over. It is therefore 
evident that the yield of rosin is proportional to the size of the trees. The yield of 
rosin per annual incision of the Aleppo-pine of Vaiicluse (De Monchy) fluctuates 
from 1.4 to 2.1 kgs. ; the average yield is 1.8 kgs. 

According to research carried out at Poulavy (Poland) during the four summer 
months, the Scotch fir produced 600-650 g. per incision (Sclikiitelow). Re.searcli has 
also been accomplished at Sok.'gne (France) in the Scotch fir stands ; the yields 
given by trees having an average circumference of i metre were : 0.85 litre in the 
first year, 1.7 litres in the second and about 2.4 litres in the third. 

The dimensions of the incisions are everywhere about the same. The width 
diminishes progrevssively and varies from 9 cm. during the first two years to 8 cm. 
the third year and 6 cm. the fourth year. For the cluster pine, their height is (lo cm. 
during the first year, then successively 65-68-90 cm. during the 2iid — 3rd — 4th 
years, that is, an ultimate height of 3 metres in the fourth year. For the Aleppo 
pine, their width is about the same and their average aimual height is 50 cm. The 
depth generally should not exceed i cm. 

Mr. l^apasse (France) remarks that a !pine on which several incisions may be 
opened gives a larger total of rosin if the incisions are made one after the < ther 
than if the same number is made simultaneously during the same period of tapping. 
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The number of collections and re-openings of incisions made during tapping 
also have a large influence on the results. According to research carried oht in 
France for the cluster pine, the greater the increase in the number of collections 
(that is, the less the rosin is left to remain in the pot to evaporate off its oil and to 
oxydise) , the better is the quality of the rosin. There is also a considerable advantage 
in increasing the frequency of deepening incisions, or in other words, freshening of 
the upper part of the incision by the tapper (Buffault). The jdeld of rosin is more 
abundant and the quality is better. 

A Scotch fir of 1 00-120 years gives, in Latvia (Kalninsch), using the German 
Chorini process : i kg. per tree each year if the channel is renewed once a week — 
1. 6-1. 8 kgs. if it is renewed twice — ■ 2 kgs. if it is renewed three times — and 
2.5 kgs. if it is renewed 6 times. But these re-openings can only be practised twice 
a week in the middle of summer during the hot weather. 

The data given above again demonstrate that the results obtained also differ 
according to country. This is explained by the fact the production of rosin depends 
on climate : the tree needs sunshine to produce it. 

The length of the tapping .season also varies in the' different countries according 
to climate. It is shorter in countries having a cold climate and high altitudes. In 
vSoiith France for example, the first gash is made at the end of February or the begin- 
ning of March and tapping generally amtinues for 8-9 months. In Austria taxqfing 
takes place from May to October. There are some countries in which tapping lasts 
only 4 months or even less. 

The influence of the distance of the trees from the .sea is also well known : jhiies 
near to the sea produce more ro.sin than those at a greater distance from it. 

Mr. Kalninsch is carrying out re.search with the object of artificially increasing 
the rosin content of the trees. Knowing that animals react to certain chemical 
injections, he supposes that, in the case of trees also, it might be po.s.sible to provoke 
changes of a physiological nature. His researches, in which he is attempting to 
introduce into the pines various solutions (of acids, alkalis, salts, etc.) under more 
or less high pressure, are .still not completed. So far, he has obtained the best result 
with a I % solution of rneth>’l alcohol, which brought about an increase of 60 % 
iiuthe rosin content of the pine. 

It was formerly the custom to allow one or se\eral years of rest to the pine for 
due tapping (cluster pine ; Buffault, Gudin, Biquet, vSalvat) after making the first 
ncision (after 4 years) to conser^^e in this way the vitality of the tree and it.s capacity 
io furnish rosin. To-day this precaution has been practically abandoned and, in 
tfact, it is not indi.spen.sable. A little rest for other reasons, however, may still 
sometimes be of use. 

Among the greatest disadvantages of tapping has previously’^ been men- 
tioned the fact that the wood after tapping loses in quality and that its annual 
growth is also smaller during the tapping period. With respect to the former 
point it ma>^ be admitted that in Germany, where formerly the blue spruce was also 
tap|>ed, this process to-day is rather limited to the Scotch fir and that tapping of 
the blue spruce has been abandoned because the incisions injured the quality of the 
wood ; but it may also be affirmed that nio.st of the other varieties producing rosin, 
do not show considerable loss as a result of tapping. As far as concerns the dimi- 
nution in growth, it is evident that tapping retards the growth in volume of the pines 
and that this slackening in growth is the more accentuated the greater the rate of 
tapping. Tapping slackens increase in height of the pines more than their increase 
in diameter but these facts are not of great importance. In Provence, for example 
(Buff'atilt), this reduction in growth has been estimated at a maximum of 2 % for 
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pines live tapped and 6 % for those tapped for killing. In Vaiidiise, no diminution 
in growth has been noticed of trees tapped. Even admitting its existence, this dis- 
advantage is of little importance from the financial point of vievv (De Monchy) 
when account is taken of the considerable augmentation of revenue resulting from 
tapping. 

The disadvantage attributed to tapping : namely, increased risk of fire, is no 
longer true. It must be recognised (De Monchy) that the trees tapped are not more 
inflammable than the others, as was formerly believed. From actual tires it; has been 
found that the flames have shown no preference for the trees being exploited. On 
the contrary, the danger would be less because a stand of pines traversed for the reg- 
ular exploitation of rosin would be kept in better order than a virgin stand and 
would have less underwood, which forms the princi]>al feeder of fires : moreover, in 
the event of a Are breaking out, this would be more quickly discovered so that it 
w^ould be more possible to combat the menace immediately than in a stand where 
none of the forestry staff is present. 

The great importance of tapping is also demorist rated by the fact that certain 
countries, by law, even compel the proprietors of forests mitable for ta}>ping to 
exhaust the rosin from their woods before felling (Austrian law of 29 Juh' 1920). 

In countries w^hich have only recently introduced the work of tapping (for exam- 
ple in Provence, where the Aleppo-pine has been tapped regularly only since 1919 
or in Vaiichise, where tapping dates from 1922), even if the w*ork w'as begun with 
many fears of the disadvantages involved, it was soon observed, within a few' years 
that these fears were not justified and that the work undertaken had brought to these 
areas a source of unexpected wealth. Even if no account is taken of the fact that 
rosin extraction permits the utilisation of trees to be cleared, w^hich otherw'ise in 
some places w^ould have been reniev^ed as a pure los.s, it may always be stated that 
the practice of tapping, in all the suitable forests w^here it has been introduced, fur- 
iiivshes a net gain to the proprietor and bestows a market value on a product previously 
not exploited. 
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GENERAL AGRONOMY 

Preparation of Citrus Fruits for Market in Florida and California. 

The cultivation of citrus fruits and apples has been extraordinarily developed 
in the United States during the last few years, to the point of becoming the two 
most important branches of fruit growing in the country. This article is confined 
to the subject of citrus fruits. 

For the cultivation of citrus fruit, the two leading regions are California and 
Florida ; in the former some 300,000 acres (121,300 hectares) are given up to it, 
arid 35 million boxes are produced ever^^ year ; in Florida 18 million trees are grown 
on 265,000 acres (107,240 hectares), wliich yield more than 30 inillioii boxes of 
oranges. These two regions .supply the towns of the United States yearly with 
120,000 vans, or 50 million Ixrxes of oranges, grape-fruits, lemons, mandarines 
and other citrus fmit. 

The refuse or waste of this immense production is used for the manufacture 
of orange juice or orange vinegar, as well as for stock feeding. Lemons of inferior 
quality are used in the. manufacture of citric acid, calcium citrate, lemon vinegar 
and citric pectin. In Florida large quantities of grape-fruits are preserved. A 
factory for the extraction of orange juice is being installed with an output capacity 
of 40,000 litres of juice per day. 

Several co-oi)erative societies are already buy ng up all the lemons grown in 
California and Florida and have established in the larger towns branches and agen- 
cies for the sale of the product. The.se societies undertake packing also and have 
i.nstituted co-operative inspection services at all the shipping centres and on the 
consumers’ markets. 

The citrus fruit industry has shown remarkable development since the war, 
and it will continue to pro.sper in countries which have a sound system of co-oper- 
ation and good commercial methods. The principal hindrance to the citrus fruit 
industry is absence of system in growing, packing, marketing and tramsport of the 
fruit into the hands of the consumer. The formation of Fruit Exchanges in Cali- 
„fornia and Florida, in addition to the inve.stigations made by the Department of 
' Agriculture into the causes of deterioration during gathering and transport to the 
consuming centres, largely contributed to the commercial development of the pro- 
duction of citrus fruit in the United States. A marked effect has also been notice- 
able on the financial results, as there has been, during these last ten years, an 
extraordinary progress in all the different operations of this cultivation, including 
the control of insect. pests and cryptogamic diseases. 

Both in California and in Florida the packing of the citrus crop has been stan- 
dardised ; reference will be made under a later heading to the dimensions and con- 
tent of the boxes. 
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The principal market on which the States can count for the export of the fruit 
is Canada, which yearly takes more than 3 million boxes of oranges and more than 
300,000 boxes of lemons. The exports to Great Britain and Germany have con- 
siderably increased. Almost all the imports of lemons into the United States come 
from Italy and from Cuba, the total quantity being about 1,800,000 boxes. Pre- 
servation is effected over a long period by means of large cold storage installations, 
which facilitates regular and remunerative distiibution to the different consumers' 
markets. 

The employment of uniform packing for the international trade in agricultural 
products will undoubtedly be of indisputable advantage to growers and to dealers, 
but it should not be forgotten that each consuming country prefers a certain type 
of packing and a definite type of fruit. It is therefore advisable for the producing 
centres to take this into account and to adapt their forms of packing to the prefer- 
ences of the countries to wdiich it is intended to dispatch the fruit. 

Gathering. — This operation is ver^^ important and lequires great care ami 
attention ; it should be carried out by skilled pickers, as it is important not to let 
the fruit fall nor to handle it roughly. If the fruit falls, even from an inconsider- 
able height, it cannot be shipped. Baskets or bags are used that can be carried on 
the shoulders ; generally baskets are used for gathering the fruit from the lovvev 
bratiches, wdience it can be plucked by hand without using a lad^ler The basket 
is made of strong canvas, containing half a box; it is open above and fitted with 
a flat floor fastened by hooks which makes it easy to empty. The best types of 
bags now manufactured are tho,se w%ich can be made deeper or shallower by lower- 
ing or raising the floor. 

The fruit should be cut from the tree very carefully precisely on the peduncle 
otherwise this forms a projection which may later injure the fruits in the process 
of handling. The type of scissors preferred in Florida for cutting the fruit is the 
“ tuttle ", short and curved. In damp weather the ])eel of citrus fruit is more 
easily bruised and torn than in dry weather. 

Packing. — The development of the present methods of preparation of the 
fruit for the market is undoubtedly the most interesting part of the history of 
citrus fruit growing. Formerly these fruits were dispatched in cases, barrels and^^ 
crates of different kinds and varying content, and however good was the quality 
of the fruit, owing to the defective methods of handling it used to arrive' at the 
remarket in poor condition. 

Mr. E. Bkan invented the packing at present used in Florida for citrus fruits 
and its good results have brought about its adoption in nearly all the fruit-growing 
gions of the United States. 

The boxes used for the gathering have a rather smaller capacity than those 
used for pack'ng. The usual dimensions are : — width 28 inches, length 12 and 
depth 13, with or without cross divisions. The boxes should always be in good 
condition, should not have sharp or too thin edges, nails or splinters of wood, and 
should be subjected to detailed inspection before use. For transport of the fruit 
from the orchard to the packing shed, low handcarts with good springs should be 
used, but at present these are being replaced increasingly by lorries. After the 
fruit has been removed from the tree it should not be exposed to the sun, nor should 
the boxes in which it is to be packed. The keeping quality of citrus fruit depends 
on the care with which it is handled ; the smallest injury allows the development 
of moulds. 

In California and Florida the handling of citrus fruit has undergone a radical 
transformation in the course of the last few years ; the small packing sheds placed 
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at intervals Have quite disappeared, giving way to large central sheds thoroughly 
equipped for packing and despatching. In this way uniformity has been secured 
in the handling and packing, as well as in the product itself intended for the market. 
These packing sheds usually have three floors. On the first the fruit is received and 
washed, and on this floor also are the stores of packing material (boxes, paper, etc.) ; 
on the second floor, where the offices are found, the fruit is graded according to size 
and quality, and is packed, the boxes nailed down and marked with paint ; on the 
third floor, the fruit is stored and the boxes made. These establishments must be 
placed at well chosen centres, so as to receive as much fruit as possible as well as 
being close to a railway and connected by a special siding. 

The cases of fruit that are brought to the packing shed are there placed on 
conveyors which take them to the washing machine. After the fruit is removed 
the cases are carried back by the same means. In the washing apparatus the fruit 
passes between revolving brushes which remove all impurities and then passes on 
to the drying apparatus which receives a current of hot air. The fruits are carried 
by a conveyor to one side and removed from the other, dry. They are then taken 
on another conveyor to be graded. Expert operators examine the fruits as they 
pass along, and the rejected specimens are discarded by being placed on one of the 
belts of the conveyor, while the others are graded according to size and quality. 
Each size is traUvSported by one of the belts to the grading macliines, which separ- 
ate the fruit according to established standards. Fruits of other than the round 
shape (lemons, limes etc.) must be graded by inspection before or at the time of 
packing. Speaking generally, lemons should exactly pass through a ring two and 
a half inches in diameter, any smaller being rejected. Fruits of |)rime quality 
should be firm, ripe, well formed, smooth, the peel thin without any bruise or 
injury, and free from pests, etc. 

In the United States there are different standards foi the citrus fruit boxes, 
according to the size and quality of the fruit and the method of placing it in the 
box. The dimensions of some of these boxes are showu in Table I. 


TabIvE I. — Sizes oj citrus fruit boxes. 


Types 


j Insidtr measureuuuts ! Cfipaeity 

in imhes I in cubic inches 


i 

Boxes of oranges, Florida i 

# mandarines. Florida i 

* JcmoMS Florida i 

I oranges, California ! 

» mandarines, Californi i i 

• lemons, California \ 

» Jumbo lemons, California j 

» Italian lemons, California 


12 X 12 X21V8 

X 12 X 24 

lU’/aX Ji X 24 

11 Va X 11 Va X 24 
(1 X 12 Ve X 21 

10 X X 2r> 

11 V* X 13 Va X 25 
10 Va X 13 Va X 25 


5.56 
1 728 
3 52S 
3 174 
1800 
3250 
3 754 
3 544 


i 


Precision in grading is of the utmost importance, as it is on this that the ap- 
pearance of the packing depends as also the market price. The model box for 
oranges is two cubic feet and the number of the fruits, according to size, varies 
from 54 to 250 ; for grape fruit the number is from 14 to 96 per box. If the fruits 
are exactly to fill the box, they must be so graded that each one takes the place 
assigned to it on the diagrams established. The fruits of an upper layer should 
not rest exactly on those of a lower layer, but as far as possible should alternate. 

The boxes must be well made and strong; in Florida they are usually made 
with boards of yellow pine, the nails being of galvanised iron. Special machinery 
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Table II. — flacking oj citrus fruits in Florida and California. 
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is in use at the present time for their manufacture both in Florida and in Cah- 
fornia. All the workmen have to do is to place the wood and nails in the machine, 
turn the boxes over and remove them from the machine when the operation is 
finished. There are still certain drawbacks in the use of these machines ; when 
these are remedied, it will be possible to manufacture all types of boxes required 
for packing citrus fruit. The wrapping paper used must be thin strong paper 
with a smooth finish in sizes corresponding to the size of the fruit to be wrapped. 
At the present time growers generally use coloured wrapping paper with their name 
and address printed on each wrapper. The sizes usually employed in Florida and 
California are shown in Table III. 


TabIvE III. — Sizea of paper used for wrapping citrus fruit. 

Numlxrr of fruits pt‘r Ijox .Size of wrappers 


36 

to 

46 

. . 16 

X 

16 inches 

54 

)) 

64 

14 

X 

13 

)) 

72 

)) 

96 


X 

12 

» 

112 

)) 

150 


X 

11 

)) 

176 

)) 

200 


X 

10 

)) 

216 

)) 

252 

9 

X 

9 

» 

270 

)) 

360 

8 

X 

8 



It takes more time and skill to pack a box of lemons than one of oranges as the 
mechanical graders for lemons have still some defects. The cost of packing a box 
of lemons is ii cents and that of a box of oranges 5 cents. The number of lemons 
per box varies from 105 to 250 or more ; standard boxes contain from 300 to 360 
(see Table II). Every box of citrus fruit must be provided with a label showing 
the box measurements (e. g. 12 X 12 x 24 i V.) bushel), the number of 

fruits it holds and their size. The names and marks both of the grower and of the 
packer must be added. 

Preparation and Marketing. — As soon as the sale of citrus fruit begins on a 
large scale, one of the main problems for the producers, shippers and consumers 
is that of limiting the trade in artificially-'coloured unripe fruit, especially during 
those months (August, November) when there being less fruit on the market, it 
obtains higher prices. In the fruit growing districts of the south-east of the 
United States it has been attempted to check the shipment of green citrus fruits, 
which is still carried out on a fairly large scale. In Florida, the first “ green fruit " 
law was. passed in 1911 ; it .specified that the fruit, in order to be considered 
ripe, must contain at least seven times more total sugar than acid. In 1913 
another standard was established which fixed the chemical composition and degree 
of colqration on the tree, but this question was not seriously taken into consid- 
eration until 1925. The law passed on May 20th, 1925 specified that “ it is 
illegal for anyone to sell or try to sell, transport, prepare, receive or consign 
for commercial ends, any kind of citrus fruit between August 31st and November 
26th of each year, except in such case as the said fruits be accompanied by a cer- 
tificate of inspection and maturity, issued and dxily authorised by an Inspector of 
citrus fruits, a State chemist, an assistant State chemist, an Inspector of the Chem- 
ical Section of the Department of Agriculture of the State, or be duly authorised 
by the Inspector of the Bureau of Rural Economics of the United States 
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There are certain early varieties of oranges which are good to eat while the 
skin is still only slightly coloured or even altogether green, and there are also citrus 
fruits which ripen internally although remaining green externally. Sometimes, 
if left on the tree until maturity, these fruits become coloured, but they are insipid, 
less acid and less palatable than the fruit picked before maturity. The Boone 
Parson Brown and " Satsuma " varieties are subject to these variations. 
Late fruit, also, may be only slightly coloured even when ripe. Lemons of the 
better qualities must be picked while they are still entirely green ; moreover, fruit 
which remains too long on the tree forms very thick skin and becomes less juicy. 
Petrol or gas stoves or gasoline machines are used for the artificial coloration of 
citrus fruit, and the process is now so perfected that its success is assured. 

In order that the fruit may take on its natural colour (lemon yellow, tangerine 
red or orange), it is necessary that it should have reached a certain degree of ma- 
turity, for if it is too green it will not take a normal tint. Also, the riper the fruil^ 
is, the less time is needed for the coloration process : it must be taken into account 
that the artificial colouring of the fruit does not improve it in taste or quality but 
only serves to give it the required tint, so that it should be picked as ripe as pos- 
sible. The quantity of gas necessary to colour the fruit contained in a room of 
40 cub. ft. capacity (about one van of fruit), is not very great, and two or three 
burners about the size of a frying-pan are sufficient. The temperature should be 
24®C. Before placing the boxes of fruit in the vans they must be left from 24-48 
hours in the refrigerating rooms, so that their temperature may be lowered suffi- 
ciently to allow of their transport by rail. 

For transport, the boxes must be placed in the van and not moved through- 
out the journey, as on this depends the good condition of the fruit when it arrives 
at its destination. Usually a van 40 ft. wide can hold 384 boxes, and one 33 ft. 
wide, 360 boxes. The latter can take 2 layers of 6 by 30 rows of boxes. It has 
sometimes been attempted to increase this quantity by adding a third layer of 
boxes, but the results have be^n untatisf actor y. Each row of boxes must be 
held securely in place by slats nailed to the ends of the boxes and to the two 
sides of the van in order to avoid any shifting. 

In the fruit growing districts of the United States a system of dispatch by air 
mail has been adopted for the shipment of small easily bruised fruit, such as straw- 
berries, raspberries, cherries, blackberriess, etc. The parcels may weigh up to 60 kg. 
The cases or baskets used for this kind of shipment are divided into several compart- 
ments in which are placed small baskets of the fruit. Usually these receptacles 
have a capacity of 16-20-24-30-32 cu. dcm. The transport for 250 kms. of one 
package of fruit weighing 60 kg. costs from 60-75 cents. A label marked “ Fra- 
gile ” and “ Urgent is glued on to the package, with the name and address of 
the sender and its destination. When this mode of transport becomes more gen- 
eral it will be of the greatest service to the producer who at present is unable 
10 get rid of his produce for lack of a means of rapid shipment to the big consum- 
tng centres. ^ 

The most urgent immediate problem is that of the sale of the produce, 
for up till now more attention has been paid to the production than to the 
sale. In California, the co-operative .societies for the manipulation and sale of fruit 
were begun by the Association of Fruit Growers of Claremont, which was founded 
in 1892, a year in which the production of citrus in California did not reach two 
million boxes. In 1893 the Southern Californian Fruit Exchange came into being 
and in 1905 it took the name of the California Fruit Growers' Exchange. This 
Exchange now handles more than 75 % of the citrus crops of this region and owns 
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an Exchange for each of the 20 districts and 192 local exchanges. The organisa- 
tion and administration of this Exchange is in the hands of the fruit growers. 
§800,000 a year are spent on advertising, and the expenses of the whole organisation 
are divided at so-much per box on the fruit handled. It includes several Sections 
and Bureaux, each with its own Administrator. The principal sections are ; 
Sale, Advertising, Legal Affairs, Accounting, Field Work, Various Services. 

In Florida, there is the Florida Citrus Exchange founded in 1929 and organised 
on the same basis as the California Exchange, although the citrus production of 
F'lorida is not as large as that of California. 

The citrus crops are sold in various ways : (i) sale on the tree to the shippers 
or speculators at a fixed price per box or for the whole crop ; (2) direct delivery 
from the producer to the agents in the different towns ; (3) sale through the Co- 
operative Societies such as the Fruit Growers* Exchange of California, which handle 
75 % of the crops, and the Citrus Exchange of Florida which deals with more than 
60 % of the production of that district. If the fruit is to obtain a good price, 
it must be presented in good condition, and it is therefore necessary to handle 
it with the utmost care in order to reduce the risk of damage to a minimum. Loss 
occasioned by rotting of the fruit in transit can be considerably reduced by the 
use of proper ventilation, so that the aii is always kept as dry and fresh as possible. 
One of the problems which will soon have to be faced by the cO-operative sales 
societies is that of finding new markets or of organising the distribution of the fruit 
in the provinces, towns and rural districts, for there are actually parts of the world 
where millions of peoj^le have never held a citrus in their hands, and it is in these 
places that it is important to introduce and make the fruit known. 

vSome years ago the producers were paying $1.25 to §2, per ton in order to dis- 
pose of oranges of bad quality and rejects. Now, in some cases, bye-products 
constitute the basis and more important part of the industry. In the Lesser 
Antilles the greater part of the lime crop is used solely and exclusively for the pro- 
duction of citric acid, in the form of concentrated juice and as citrate of lime. 
Various essential oils are also extracted, and jams, jellies, orange-juice, etc. are made* 
while the industry increases in importance every day. 

Great progress has been made in this line during the last 20 years, but a num- 
ber of problems still remain to be solved in order to perfect the culture, handling, 
sale , and dependent industries. Citnis growing has become a specialised commercial 
industry and its existence will depend in great part ux)on the degree of co-operation 
amongst the producers. For tliis, as for certain other horticultural products, 
it is not enough that the producers should .strive to obtain fruit of superior quality; 
co-ordination, preparation and able negotiation are necessary, for, if the commercial 
end is not well organised and directed, even the most expert producer will not 
reap the benefits which this important crop can offer. 

A. Pascuai,. 


Notes. 

M e t e o r o 1 o g . 

Correlation between winter temperatures in IVIanitoba and spring temper- 
atures IN THE EASTERN UNITED STATES. — From a studv of the tenix)eratures in these 
regions during the 50 years 187^-1923 M. Groiss-Mayr finds that the climate of the two 
coldest months (J annary and February) in Manitoba lias a strong inffuence on the March- 
April climate over the region of the United States extending from the Great Lakes on 
the north to lat. 350N on the south and from tlie Missi.ssippi on the west to the sea on 
the east. With a knowledge of the weather in the former a forecast of that of the latter 
may be made. (Monthly Weather Review, Wasliington 1930, vol. 58, no. 6, p. 246-247). 
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A NEW RAiNFAtE MAF OF TiiE WORED. — This map dxawn up by Mr. Erwin 
Eckijardt on a scale of i : 100,000,000 vshows the distribution of rainfall on land and 
sea from 191 1 to 1920. The subdivisions of rainfall shovm are 0-250 mm., 250-500 mm., 
500-1000 mm, 1000-1500 mm,, 1500-2000 mm., 2000-3000 mm., and over 3000 mm. 
{Monthly Weather Review, Washington, 1930, vol. 58, no. 6, p. 252). 

Heavy rains of short duration in Briitsh India. — An interesting comparison 
has been made between the climates of the British Isles and India with particular regard to 
short rain stonns (from a few minutes to a day) ; onty a rainfall exceeding 254 min. a day 
is considered, and several records exceed even 609 mm. 

In the British Isles a rainfall of 25.4 mm per hour is rare, whereas in India such an 
intensity is often maintained for a day or longer during the monsoons. The heaviest 
rainfall of one day's duration recorded* there is 897 mm., and the heaviest rainfall for a 
series of days was that of June 14-16, 1914, at Cherrapunji, when 2036 mm. were recorded. 
This amount exceeds the total rainfall in London during 3 years, and only 3% of the Brit- 
ish Isles receives as much in a year. Most of the heavy rains occur in May, June, July 
and August ; there are a few also in September and October, but the)" are rare in J anuar)" 
March, April, November and December. 

During the 15 years from 1911-1926 there are 1500 records in India of a daily rainfall 
exceeding 25.4 mm., whereas during all the years for which rainfall measurements are 
available in the British Isles there are only 3 records reaching 25.4 nun in i8c)2, 1987 and 
1924 (J. Gj.ASS-Po<)l,E, The Meteorological Magazine, London, 1930, vol. 65, no. 779, 
p. 269-270). 


Soil Science. 

Son. WATER SUPPEY IN Metokhia (Juooseavia). At the end of the w"orId, war the 
new State of Jugoslavia l>egan to colonise the agricultural region of Melokhia and between 
1925 and 1928 the area under cultivation was extended from 54,000 to 8o,ono ha. The 
annual rainfall (about 850 mm.) is not evenly distributeil throughout the year, there being 
no rain during 2 or 3 months of the summer. As a result of this drouglit and the poor 
quality of the soils the crops are not secure without irrigation. But water is scarce and 
now that it has to be divided among a greater number of inhabitants the situation is 
becoming more serious. The only solution of the problem is in a rational economy in 
the use of irrigation water. M*. Serge TvOM-Eyko, who has published a study of the 
question, recommends an investigation of the water supply : the abundance <jf rainfall, 
the flow of the .springs, the w^ater tstble and the influence of natural factors and cultiva- 
tion on the Welter supply 

By means of diagrams he shows that spring crops cannot be grown without irriga- 
tion because during June, July and AugUvSt the soil moisture content, exclu.sive of the 
“ dead water “ not available to roots, is .scarcely equal to the hygroscopic w'ater. There- 
fore u ithout irrigation only 3 crops of lucerne can be harvested, against the 5 w"ith irri- 
gation. 

A study of the methods of irrigation and the water table in Metokhia led M. I/)MRYK0 
to the conclusion that in.snfiicient attention is being paid to the two important i 3 eriods, 
one of deficient mid the otluir of exceSvSive water. From the end of July to the end of 
August the rivers are very low", while in June they are so full that jiart of the water which 
would be invaluable at miother time is wasted. He .suggests utilising the .superfluous 
w'ater by accumulating it in the soil by irrigation in .spring. The amount of irrigation 
required during August w"ould thus be lowered and 30 % of the water could be econo- 
mised and n.sed for irrigating fresh land. 

He considers also that in some parts of Metokhia the quantity of w"ater supplied to 
the meadows is not w"ell regulated and being sometimes in excess encourages the growth 
of mar.sli plants. (Glasnik, Bulletin du Ministere de 1 'Agriculture de Yougoslavie, an 8, 
favSe. 31, p. 230-262 ; Belgrade 1930. 

REEATION.SIIIP between potash and the constituents of ARABEE SOIE. The 
question whether the so-called ‘ available ' potasli (soluble in dilute acids) of soils is 
proportionate to soil elements such as clay, organic matter, lime, sand, etc. has been 
studied in a .series of soils found near Oran by M. Galeois, Director of the Chemical Lab- 
oratory of Sidi-Bel-Abbes, Algeria. His results are as follows: 

(i) Correlation between available potash and potash soluble in concentrated acids. 
•— None. The main factors in the solubility of potash are the form and particularly the 
combination in wliich it is present. 
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(2) Available potash and clay content, — It might be expected that soils rich iii 

clay would be the richest in available K.2O, but this does not appear to follow. The 
clav may be present in different physical forms which are not equallv open to attack by 
weak acids. ^ i - i 

(3) A vailable potash and organic matter. — No apparent relationship. 

(4) A vailahle potash and lime content. — A high lime content appears to be cor- 
related with a low content in available potash and vice versa. . 

(5) Available potash and all fine non-calcareous elements. — No relationship. 

It would thus appear rash to assume any correlation between the availability of 
potash and the constituents of the soils studied. {Revue generale des Sciences, Paris i (>3o, 
tome 4i,tNo. 17-18, p. 491-402). 

iDBNTmCATION AND APPROXIJMATE DETERMINATION OF FRl^IC SICSOl'lOXIDES IN 
TROPiCAiy soiBvS. — It is known that various tropical soils, specially laterifes, contain a 
considerable proportion of hydrates of aluminium and iron. For their determination 
Mr. F. Hardy (Journal of^ Agricultural Science, London 1930, vol. 21, part i, p. i^o-rbb) 
has perfected a method invented Viy Schmkeev (1928), which consists in treating the 
soil with a hot alcoholic solution titrated with alzarine (red) .saturated with boric acid, 
then filtering and detemiining colorimetrically the proportion of indicator in the filtrate 
not adsorbed by the soil. The difference gives the quantity of alzarine ad.sorbed. Mr. 
Hardy finds that iron hydrates advSorb alzarine well when unbiimt, Tint alimiinimu 
hydrates only after calcination. This difference in liehaviour makes it possible to test 
for the two classes of hydrates separately and the colorimetric method ]>ermits of a 
simple and rapid determination. It is not an accurate method but jillows of a rapid 
preliminary te.st for .selecting from a large series of soil samples any worth exact 
quantitative analysis. 

Mr. Hardy considers the method is capable of interevSting applications in the study 
of .soil origins, of physical projierties of .soils, of the eon.stitution of clays, of exchange of 
ions in soils, etc. 

T. B. 

Fertilisers and FertilivSing. 

WORTJ) production OF NITROGENOUS FKRTJUSl^K COMPOI'NDS. — M. PARRAVANO 
(Ulialia agricola, Piacenza 1930, anno 67, n. 9, p. 590) gives the following figures for the 
jirodiK’tion (expressed in tons of combined nitrogen) from 1922 to 1929, showing that 
there has been a steady increavSe. 



! 1922-1934 

; 1926-1927 

j 1927-1928 j 

1928-1929 

Synthetic anamoiiium sulphate 

Ammonium sulphate as by-product 

231 100 
2(54 600 

i 3000(MJ 

1 328200 

11 

485 000 
376 000 

Total ammonium sulphate 

Calciimi nitrate 

Chili saltpeter : 

Calcium cyanamide 

other .s>Tathetic nitrogenous compounds 

Other nitrogenous by-products 

405 700 
3.38500 1 
18000 i 
104000 i 
51100 i 
502(K> 1 

iliiii 

! 73.5 (X)o 

300 OtK) 
105000 i 
204000 i 
236000 ! 
54 000 j 

861 000 
400 000 
136000 
210000 
365000 
51 000 

Total nitrogenous a)mpounds . . . j 

1 

10,57 500 : 

1 264600 

1724 (MX) 

! 

21]30(K) 


Decomposition of urra in the son,. — This is a niicro-organic process of importance 
for agricultiure on account of the large quantities of urea supplied to the land in the fomi 
of liquid animal excreta, as calcium cyanamide (as an intermediary product in the fonna- 
tion of ammonia), by micro-organic decomi)osition of protein and as dreasings of synthetic 
urea. 

Various writers have already shown that in solutions inoculated with soil and in the 
soil itself urea is rapidly transformed into ammonium carbonate. On the other hand the 
urea-decomposing bacteria may be absent, specially in certain peaty soils, ^^'hich perhaps 
accounts for the low availability of calcium cyanamide when applied to these soils. 

Mr. T. Gibson (Journal of Agricultural Science, London 1930, vol. 20, part 4, p. 549- 
558) has studied the decomposition of urea in 59 different soils and has obtained the fol- 
lowing results. 

Urea was fairly rapidly converted to ammonia in all the soils and very rapidly in 
certain of tliem. C-onversion was more rapid in permanent grassland and forest soils than 
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in arable soils. It was active even in mountain, heath and acid peat soils. In tliese last 
the amount of urea converted to ammonia in 24 hours was from 0.44-0.86 parts in 100 
parts of dry soil ; in grassland soils it reached 1 % . 

Although urea may not be absorbed by the soil it is transformed so rapidly into 
absorbable ammonium carbonate that there is no risk of its being carried away by 
leaching. 

Is IT ADVISABl^E TO MIX CAI,CIUM CYANAMIDE AND SUPERPHOSPIUTE BEEORK USE ? 
It is convenient to mix the two instead of applying them separately because it saves time 
and labour as well as facilitating spreading, but it has been doubted whether the heat 
produced in the mixture causes loss of nitrogen in volatilisation and too great decom- 
position of the vsuperphosphate by the calchun cyanamide. M. Dansi (Vltaha avgncola, 
1930, no. 9, p. 601-604) has made an ex]>erimental study of the question which proves that 
vSuch fears were without foundation. There is no lowss of nitrogen and the water-soluble 
monocalcium phosphate is only converted to bicalcium phOvSphatewliich is soluble in am- 
monium citrate and so still available. The mixture is thu.s to be recommended provided 
that it is made shorth' l)efore use, for harmful transformations might occur with time. The 
fertilisers should be mingled in thin layers to avoid exccvssive rise of temperature. 

JpRKNCH PRODUCTION OF POTASH SAUTS IN 1930. — During the fir.st 8 months of 1930 
there was an increase in production, expreSvSed in pure potash (K2O) of 1 2 % compared 
w’itli that during the conx\sponding period in 1929 (263,155 tons against 235,428). The 
incHMse concerned mainly carnallite and sylvinite. Tlie production of the douole sul- 
phate of potassium and magnesium has on the other hand greatly diminished, ami less 
nitrate, carl:)onate and chloride of potassium were produced. The following table show^s 
the exact quantities (in tons) of the various salts produced during the tw'o periods. 




1929 ; 

1930 

CunivUUte ftiid sylvinite 


1 

; 435)536 

517 474 

Potassium sulphate 



1 034 

Double sulphate of potassium end magnesium . . 


i 30 260 1 

53 

Potassiimi diloride 



20 030 

Crude potassium nitrate 


112 

66 

Retiuod potassium nitrate 



2810 

Potassium cartonate 


; 407 

265 


T. B. 


Ecology. 

TnFUJENC'K OF RAINJfAl.Iv DTTRINX; PERIOD OF MAXIMUM GROWTH ON CR(.)P YIKT/DS. — 
This subject has been studied at Wurtemburg by M. GoSEEE {\V usenschajilichesi Ar- 
cMv, A, Pflanzrnbatd, Berlin 1930, Bmid 4, Heft 2, p. 271-291), who obtained the follow^- 
ing results : — 

Excepting sugar beet all the crop plants studied had their yield reduced if much 
rain fell during their period of maximum growth. T'his was mainly because the Wurtem- 
burg soils are of a heavy type. 

For autumn wheat the critical months are June and July ; heavy yields are obtained 
only if thcvse months are comparatively dry. 

For s]>ring barley to give a good yield July must have little rain. 

For oats March and April must be dry. Heavy rains in June increavSe the yield, but 
in July and August reduce it. 

Sugar beet, on the other hand, required abundant rain in J uly, August and September. 

T. B. 


Crops of Temperate Regions. 

General . 

AgricuIvTurau Research in the United States. — The United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has iSvSued Miscellaneotts Publications No. 89, November 1930) 
a clavS.siiied li.st of projects of the agricultural exT^riment stations similar to that published 
in 1927. The list includes a large section dealii^ with temperate field cro]ps and horti- 
culture and wdll be invaluable to research w'orkers in other countries wishing to get in 
touch with stations concerned in studies similar to their own. 
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Cereals. 

« 

Time of harvesting ckreaes. — - Experiments in Iowa, Minnesota, Ontario and Al- 
berta indicate that a considerable jxirt of the crop of wheat, oats and barley is nsiuilly 
harvested before maximum production has been attained. Data obtained 'in Iowa for 
>deld and moisture content of grain harvested at half-w^cekly intervals from mid- July 
to mid- August show increases in yields which indicate that photos jmtliesis and transloca- 
tion of food material to the kernel may continue much longer than has been previously 
reported. The yields continued to rise tuitil the moisture content of the grain of w heat 
and oats had fallen to between 38 and 10 %. The Minnesota exi^eriments have shown 
that there is no advantage as regards yield in XJremature harvesting of rust -infected wheat 
ami oats. Also it w^as found that no difference in kernel w^eight could be detected l)e- 
tween yrain dried in shock in the regular manner and dried iii the t^ven immediatel>^ 
alter harvest . Thus there is no aj^jneciable transference of material from the straw to the 
grain after haryest. These results are of particular interest in view' of the increasing 
use of the “ combine ”, which reaps and thrashes the’standing cropin one operation. The 
combine necessitates a vStud}' of the delay in harvest recpiired for the successful storage 
of the grain. To avoid all risk of heating it is necessary t o reduce^ the moisture content to 
al)out 14 %. Any desiccation necessaiy after combine harvevSting of fully ripe cereals 
can be carried out at small cost with the grain drier constructed l)y the Oxford Engineer 
ing Tiistitiite. (WiESoN and RaIvEIGH, Jouvn. of Anwr. See. cf Agronemy, 1020, vol. Ji, 
no. 11.— Burnett and Bakkic, Jewa Rcseafch Bulleiin 130, 1030.- Watson and Bridges^ 
Scoiiish Journ. (f AgriculHm', 193T, vol. 14, no. i). 

C'lEoCrRAPHTCAT. TJ.MTTS OF VVHFAT ('.ROWING. — The countries in W'hich large areas 
of grassland ca|)able of growing high-grade wheat occur are, in order of their impoM - 
ance : - RuSvSia, United States, Canada, Argentina, HungarA^ Australia, Rumania, Bnlgariii, 
('.recce. J he soils of t he wiieat lands are of tw'o clasvses, black and dark l>rown, and occur 
])redominantly in continuous l)elts following climatic zones running ]Xirallel to the 
great nKuuitain ranges. 'Ihe Idack soils are known as chernozem soils : they are higlih' 
productive and have develo])ed in a region with an annual rainfall of frohi lO to 20 
inches. 'J'he moi.sture su])ply is therefore such as to render crop failures ]xjssible but not 
frccjueiit. The chest nut -Imnvn soils have a lower percentge of organic matter and ni- 
trogen, they are less fertile and occur in a region with a lower rainfall. Crop failures in 
tliis belt are more frequent than in the chernozem l)elt and yields in noniial years are 
less. As the direction of the l)elt is north and south, in the continent of North America 
the tem|)eratnres are not suitable for wheat throughout the whole belt. AcrOvSs Sibt*ria 
and European Russia the belt runs east and west in practically imifonn temperature con- 
ditions. 

The X)oint t(j l)e emphasized about the cheniozi'm-chestnut belt is not that it ])rtKhices 
high-grade cereals, but that it is a region hi which the growth of other ciojis than wTieat 
or barley is difficult. 'I'he following table gives the area in this belt in Russia and the 
liaii; of it in the Xhiited States wJiich has temperatures suited to cereals comj>are(l wdtli t he 
area under cereals (wheat, oats, barley) in the twx) countri(‘s in 



U. S. A. 

TT. S. vS. R. 


acres 

acres 

Area of oJiernozem-chcstnut soils in wheat-growing clitnale 

Area under cereals (wheat, oats, Imlcv) 

.-\rea capable of development for cereals 

2:14, 920 

Ii4,r,22.:i7r> 

i 120,02:i,.f>4r> 

8r>4,.')0:i,04t» 

142.074,400 

712,428,640 


Thus there w'ere in 1929 in the TTnited vStates and Rinssia respectively apxiroximately 
120 million and 712 million acres of chemozem-chestnut soils not yet down to cereals. 

RuvSsia is developing this land fast. In 1933 she exxiects to be able to export 200 
million buvshels of wheat. In view^ of this and of the fact that the Briti.sh Ivmjwre already 
produces more wheat than it consumes it seems esvsential that wheat grow ing throughout 
the world (except for stock feeding purposes) should be confined to the soils and climates 
v/hich are suited to cereals. 

Western Buro|>e/ according to Mr. Marbut (Chief of the Division of Soil Surveys 
of the U. S. Dept, of Agriculture), is a region with a humid climate, poor soils and 
giving a low vield of poor quality wheat. This region is, moreover, not readily adaj>table 
to modern developments in power farming. The use of the combine in the wheat belt 
of the United States has reduced the costs of production to such an extent that it has 
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T>een stated that a i)nce of 50 cents {2s jd) per bushel will give farmers the customary 
return on their latKl, labour and capital. The English farmer, it is claimed, would need 
6 or 7 shillings a bushel to make wheat growing profitable. (Marbut, Geog. Revieiv, 
New York 1931. vol. 21, no. i. -- J'^ter. Yearbook of A gric, StatUtics, 1929-30. — WaTSon 
and Bridgks, Scottish Jour, of Agriculture, 1931, vol. 14, no. i. — Orr, Ibid.). 

Fodder Crops. 

SubTKRranKan Ci.ovKR. — ^ Subterranean Clover {Tri folium subtcrraneum), was de- 
veloped as a crop plant in vSoiith Australia and has since been introduced into almost all 
countries having a temperate climate. But it deserves to be still more wddely kno’mi 
Maximum results are secured in regions having a memi annual rainfall of from 22-40 in. 
and a growing pericxl of about 8 months bctw^een the autumn rains and the dry weather 
of summer. This chner appears able to accommodate itself to almost all types of soil 
and, given suitable climatic conditions and sufficient phosplioric acid, will grow' w^ell 
in crdcareous, clayey, sandy and peaty soils, but gives best returns in w'ell-drained fer- 
tile loams. Much of its value depends on its alility to thrive on the “ sour soils wdiich 
are ])lentiful where a heavy annual rainfall is combined wdth a teni|)erate climate. The 
plant is an annual, Tnit as the flow’er heads grow' downwards and bury most of the 
seed it is equivalent to a perennial and when once CvStablished is pnictically |)emianent. 
Seed slKjuhi be sowm in early autumn. Subterranean clover is grown mainly for graz- 
ing in the green slate, but makes also a palatable hay and is a really good “ dry ” feed 
if kit to mature before being grazed. (Si'AVb'ORD, Bulletin 2.}o, Dept, of Agric. of S. Aus- 
tralia, Adelaide HJ30). 


TROPICAL AND SUBTROPICAL AGRIC DLTURE 
Systems of Agriculture and the Position of Tropical Agriculture. 

11 . 

Although We have made a distinction between the methods ustKi to prepare 
the soil for growing crops and the methods to maintain or restore its fertility, agri- 
cultural practice is such that both converge into one. The labour of the farmer for 
the working of his fields at the same time influences the productivity of the soil 
and wffiat he does to maintain soil fertility has its influence on the growing crop 
as w'ell as the method used for the preparation of the fields. 

All agricultural activities are foimded upon existing ecological conditions 
and their improvement in relation to the reejuirements of the crops to be grown. 
As agriculture is an economic occupation and man’s existence is dependent upon 
its results, it is of utmost importance that the result of his labour should be as 
favourable as pos.sible. 

It is therefore a necessity that the farmers’ efforts should be in accordance 
with ecological conditions ; he has to make use of them. It is essential that the 
plants he grows are adapted to these conditions, that the animals be breeds are 
adapted to the climate as well as to the food that nature offers them. 

But although he has to adapt hi.s business to his ecological surroundings, at 
the same time he will have to intervene in favour of his crops. As soon as he 
makes a clearing in a forest or burns the grasses of the steppe, he changes the eco- 
logical conditions. 

We may say that it is impossible for the farmer to have any influence on the 
heat factor. He can only adapt the choice of his crops and his labour to it. Only 
in horticulture this factor ma}' be influenced by man. It is different with the light 
factor. It is possible within certain limits to change the light conditions of a given 
place. In a forest light may be intensified by clearing, in an open country it may 
he les.sened by planting shade trees for a lower growing crop. Also the water fac- 
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tor may be changed. It is possible to remove water by draining or to supply 
it by irrigation. 

This* modification of one factor has its influence on others. When light is 
intensified by forest clearing, atmospheric humidity, soil moisture conditions and 
soil properties are changed at the same time and thereby also nfitural vegetation, 
apart from the cultivated plants. When soil is drained its properties may change 
enormously and under certain conditions the heat factor and atmospheric humidity 
also. The same may be true of irrigation and to a larger degree when more water 
is supplied. A desert soil may be changed into a mud pool. 

Soil conditions are very apt to undergo alterations, not only by the indirect 
influence of changing light and humidity conditums, but also by the direct influence 
of labour, by the crops that are grown and har\'ested, by the application of humus 
forming material and chemicals. 

It does not often hapj^n that a coimtry devoid of forest growth is changed by 
planting of trees. In most cases where forest is planted to a large extent it is a 
que.stion of re-afforestation. But this is only practi.sed on soils not suitable for 
agriculture. In naturally fore.stless countries the natural conditions prevent 
forest growth and it is not possible to interfere, with the possible exception of 
certain small areas. 

We therefore may say that, in general, the farmer does not influence the light 
factor in open countries. But in forest coimtries it is different. 

It is possible that b}’ clearing a part of the forest while provision is made in 
regard to drainage, and by working the soil, its properties are changed, but the 
most characteristic feature is the changing of the light factor. This gives agricul- 
ture in forests its own character of whicli we will speak later. 

This forest agriculture is limited to certain parts of the w'orld. It can only 
occur where forests exist, and fore.st growth is confined by ecological factors, 
largeh- of climatic and geographic origin. 

The open countries were originally for the most part covered by forest. The 
westem part of Kurope, the eastern States of North America, the lowlands of Java 
and Bengal, southern China, for example, which are now" open, once were forested. 
By the removal of the forest they have not lost their adaptability to forest growth ; 
it is only the interference of man that prevents them tuming to forest again. 

Other large areas of the world are forestless as conditions do not allows of forest 
growth. They are covered with savannah, steppe, bush, or their vegetation is ex- 
tremely scarce and we call them desert. 

It must be clear that the difference between forest a)untry and deforested 
countiy^ is less than betw^een these and coimtries that are forest less by nature. The 
landscape of the seexmd may resemble more that of the last but the ecological char- 
acter of the last differs much from the others. Ecological conditions permitted 
forest growth in the first and .second and prevented it in the last. 

What has Ijeen the most important factor involved ? In some places it has 
been temperature. In the extreme north and south and at high altitudes in moun- 
tain regions it was the low temperature that prevented forest growth. But this 
same condition also prevents agriculture proper and it is not possible to influence it. 

In other places it hasl)een lack of moisture. 

Warming (i) .says : “no other influence impresses its mark to such a degree 
uj)on internal and external structures of the plant as does the amount of water in 


(i) Warming. Oecology cf Plants. 1926, 2® Impr. p. 29. 
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the air and soil, and ... no other influence calls forth such great and striking dif- 
ferences in the vegetaticn as do differences in the supply of water 

It has been demon.stratGd repeatedly that, to a certain extent in accordance 
with the nature of the plant, a larger supply of water yields a richer crop. 

And so it is not to be wondered at, that the efforts of farmers in regions liable 
to water shortage are directed in the first place to measures which will ensure mois- 
ture conditions as favourable as possible to their crop.s. It is self-evident that the 
cultivated plants of these regions are adapted to their ecological conditions. They 
are therefore not only drought resistant, iDut as soon as tlie moisture supply moves 
from the optimnm to too great abundance their growth will be checked and their 
yield will diminish. Farmers in these regions however have more to fear from mois- 
ture shortage than from excess. 

Nature seldom traces boundaries ; the transition from one region to another is 
almost alw^ays gradual. And so it is not possible to give the exact limits between the 
country adapted to forest and the regions where conditions are adverse to forest 
growth. And so too, agriculture from the steppe may invade the forest country 
as well as forest invading the stepfK?. The former however is bound to take |)Iac'e 
more often, as climatic conditions may change from one ■[>eriod to another. vSome- 
times a sequence of years makes farming conditions possible in regions which may 
be extreme!}' arid in other years. But also, extremely dry years may force farmers 
back from the forest boundary into the forest. 

It is a human trait to adhere to the cultivated plants and domesticated animals 
that form the economic outfit of a farming community. They always follow'ed 
htiman tribes on their wanderings. And so too, in invading the forest country the 
stepj)e farmer look with him his grain .seeds. And so the}' came to grow under 
ecological conditions which were different from tho.se in their home countr>'. The 
humidity factor was different, in some plac'es it was in excess. And here farmers 
had to ada])t their methods to these conditions ; they insisted on the cultivation of 
cn.ps from an arid countr}* in a more humid one and so they had to take care, that 
no adverse conditions should arise from the larger humidity. They had to get rid 
of excess of water. Where this was not possible by the topogra])h}' of the country 
Ihey did not .settle. 

It will be clear that in those parts of the forest adapted countries bordering the 
steppe region, about the same agricultural methods are and w'ere practi.sed as in the 
dry regions. But where humidity increases the farmer lia.s to pro\'ide in a more 
or less thonnigh way, artificially arid amditions. It is of course not possible to 
influence climatic conditions, but by draining the soil it becomes possible to grow 
crops, wliich originated in arid cxnmtries. Where drainage Was not possible the 
country remained for long uninhabited by fanners. Other factors were necessary 
to bring these parts of the country into use. 

Cultivating the soil of a humid country has a different effect from that in an 
arid one. The properties of the soil are changed very much more, its fertility is 
influenced much more strongly. Fanning methods must be adapted to these dif- 
ferences. 

In the vsouth eastern part of Asia however conditions differ greatly. The forest 
country of this part of the world is separated by an enormous mountain barrier 
from the step]>e regions. On the other hand it is the place of origin of a grain which 
is adapted as well to swamp conditions as to those of dry soil, provided there is 
sufficient moisture. 

Here too forest disapjjeared and an open country was established in its place. 
This country has much greater rainfall and humidity than the European forest conn- 
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tries. Even if man had tried to drain the valleys and plains, it would have been im- 
possible in the wet season. But rice, adapted to swamp conditions does not need 
drainage. And so especially the low regions, exposed to inundations, were sought 
by farmers to raise their grain crop. And where the topography of the country pre- 
vented swamp formation in a natural way, man, by building dams and ditches, 
made swamps even on terraced hillsides. 

There are of course between these wet ricefields more or less extensive areas 
which cannot be irrigated. In as far as they too are used for crop raising do they 
belong to the same farming category as arable fields in western Phirope. But 
more than that : in the same region pereimials are also grown which, for the most 
part, require ecological conditions that may be called fore.stic. So we find in many 
places of South Eastern Asia three different systems practised often by the same 
farmer. 

But rice culture on land in swamp condition dominates the w^hole. 

In the desert cultivation is not possible if water is not supplied by man. And 
as of course the quantity of water to be found is very limited, cultivation is also 
limited to certain relatively small parts of the desert. 

It is not only the humidity factor that influences plant growth in the desert, 
but radiation as well. The great aridity of the soil, the very low atmospheric hu- 
midity and the cloudless sky expose plants to an intensive action of light as well 
as of heat. Differences between day and night temperature are enormous and tlie 
dry atmosphere causes a transpiration such as is only to be found here. 

Only a limited number of plants are adapted to these extremes, notwithstand- 
ing artificial irrigation, of which the date palm is the most useful. It also provides 
shelter to other plants growing in its shade. 

The influence of the desert reaches farther than its own borders. Desert winds 
may cause desert conditions at large distances, nec'essitEiting planting only such 
plants as are able to withstand them and providing shelter for less hardy ones. 

As has already been indicated stock raising finds its place in these agricultural 
conditions. 

Summarising we find the following systems : 


A. Forest agriculture. 

1. Mainly on forest soil. 

2. Plants requiring forest condi- 
tions. 

B. Agriculture in arid regions. 

1. Stock raising Cultivation of 
crops not of much importance. 

2. Dry farming. 

3. Irrigated farming. 

C. Agriculture in humid regions on 

dry soil. 

1. Arable farming preponderant. 

2. Mixed farming. 

3. Pasture farming. Cultivation 
of plants not important 


I livestock restricted to small animals ; 
i of not much importance. 


livestock the dominant factor. 

livestock of not much importance, 
livestock of (differing importance. 


livestock not important. 

Livestock very important. 
Livestock the dominant factor . 
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1). Agricultare in humid regions on 
irrigated soil. 

1. Only rice cultivated. Livestock of not much importance. 

2. Rice alternating with other Livestock of more importance. 

. crops. 

Each of these systems shajies the farming of the region and determines its pos- 
sibilities of development. It is impos.sible that a country adai>ted to agriculture of 
the second ty’pe should develop along lines followed by countries of the third or 
fourth t>^e. vStockdalk was therefore right when studying conditions in Sierra 
Leone and looking for a model by which these could be improved, he turned to those 
countries where the ecological conditions of farming are approximately -the same. 
The problems of Sierra Leone are not solved by the introduction of new crops only 
but by the introduction of a system of which these crops may form a part. 

But the farming system limits also the possibilities of production of the |x»rsoiis 
occupied in farming as well as of the land. We should take care not to conij>are 
farming types which differ in grade of development, but only those types which are 
at about the same stage of advancement. It would be wrong to compare results 
of native herding in East Africa with Japanese rice fanning or with grain rai.<ing 
with modem implements on the American plains. But we may compare the last 
two. And then we see that some systems make possible a very large production 
per man and that other systems do not give that possibility ; and at the same 
time we see that production per unit of area does not need to run parallel with pro- 
duction per man. 

These facts have had and, so far as the structure of a country is built on agri* 
culture, will alw^a 5 \s have an enormous influenc'e on density of |)opulation and dis- 
tribution of ])opulation, and thereby also on the economic and social structure, 
not only of the fanning poi)ul^tion but of the whole country. 

It is not the kind of crops grown w'hich exercises the main influence, l)ut the 
system of wiiich they form a part. It is not the wiieat that makes the farming 
.community of the American plains take a different shape from that of France, but 
the system of farming. 

It has been the possibilities and limitations of the agricultural systems that have 
fenced nations to take different paths of development in histor}\ Where there were 
definite limitations nations were forced to look for other means of exi.stence, and 
where with such limitations the possibilities of developing a highly specialised t>Tpe 
were favourable, development of trade accompanied that of farming (Norw^ay, 
Holland). In countries, however, which ix)sses.sed possibilities of many kinds rural 
occux)ations were always j^redominant. 

vScientific research and the apx)lication of its results originated in the countries 
of western civilisation, where agriculture belonged to the third system. And even 
here it is only recently that the problems relating to pasture farming have been 
understood to be different from those of arable or mixed farming. The problems 
of the second system, of agriculture in arid countries, have not long been the sub- 
ject of scientific research, the United States taking the lead in it. Still more re- 
cent is the investigation of agriculture in forest countries and it is mostly by the 
interest of European enterj)rises in the tropics that attention has been drawn to 
it. The fourth system, however important it may be, is the last to which attention 
has been paid and that only recently. 

It is not to be wondered at that many’' problems are not yet solved. With 
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regard to the first and the last system we may even say that very much has still 
to be done to formulate the questions that need research. 

There are of course many points common to all these systems, as they are all 
manifestations of the same kind of business ; they all occupy themselves with the 
production of plants and animals by man for his own benefit. 

The principles of the study of plant diseases and pests do not differ from one 
system to another, and the same is true with regard to animal diseases and to quest- 
ions of animal ahd plant breeding. It nia}^ be that special adaptations are neces- 
sary for studying si)ecial diseases or special insec^ts, or that selection methods differ 
more or less according to the type of plant to be improved, but it is not the agri- 
cultural system as such which influences these working methods, but the biological 
make up of the individual si)ecies. 

There is still more conformity between the study of these systems and that of 
the types of soil. 

Agricultural science however is not a mixture of these different branches of 
knowledge, nor even a synthesis of them. It has its own object : agriculture as it 
is practised. 

Wliere is now the i)osition of tropical agriculure ? 

It will be clear from the foregoing that there is not such a system, differing 
from others, that could be called a tropical one. 

Agriculture in the tropics is not a unit. It is not possible to put into one sys- 
tem the farming of the Sudan, the herding of Kenya, the “ ladang of Malaya, 
the rioe farming of Burmah, the plantation fanning of Australasia. 

Wlien we study the different forms of farming in the tropics, we can only con- 
clude that they too belong to one of the systems mentioned. 

Tlie.se systems do not conform to geograiffiical conceptions. The third s^'steni, 
mainly limited to countries inhabited by Europeans, is also practised in the tropics ; 
the .second is not limited to North America or Australia but is practised in the Afri- 
can and Indian tropics as well ; the last is not limited to the tropics but stretches 
from the vSoutli of Asia along its east coa.st near to the Vladivostok region of vSiberia. 

Perhaps we may say that the tro])ics are richer in agricultural systems than 
other parts of the world, as ecological conditions offer more divergence. 

Wliat then is the reason that agriculture in the tropics is still alw-ays consid- 
ered as something standing apart and having its own character, forming more or 
less of a unit ? 

It seems that two causes may be respon.sible for it : in the first place the cir- 
cumstance that science got in touch with agriculture in the tropics mostly on be- 
half of European interests and in the second place because botanists started the 
first investigations. 

The first contact with agriculture in the tropics was of a purely commercial 
character, products of native agriculture being brought to Europe and America. 
The increasing demand for these products caused the traders and the European 
governments to promote their production. It was botanists who went in search, 
of the plants, who produced the desired products, and the botanic garden took an 
active part in the distribution of the plants to other tropical countries. 

Not much later European enterprises were started in the tropics to ])roduce 
the products which till that time were obtained only from the natives. Much cap- 
ital was invested and they were exploited for a profit. An agricultural enterpri.se 
was thus established differing in many respects from the farming business of the 
European countries of that time. 

When difficulties arose in the production process they were mostly caused by 



plant diseases and insect pests. And so the second contact of science with agricul- 
ture in the tropics was of a botanical and entomological character. When first 
quality soils were no longer easily found soil science stepped in and when competi- 
tion began to require lowering of the cost of production selection specialists were 
engaged. 

But all this scientific work on agriculture in the tropics had to do only or 
almost onh' with that peculiar form that was created by European enteq^rise. And 
when tropical agriculture is discussed it is generally this fonn of agriculture that is 
meant. This “tropical agriculture “ however is only a small part of agriculture in 
the tropics, it belongs for the most part to the system A, mostly A 2 and only a part 
of this, as its peculiar organisation differs very much from that of the native A 2 
system. 

It was not until Colonial Governments began to take an interest in native agri- 
culture and European agronomists were engaged on behalf of this nati\e business 
that it Ijecame clear that native farmers by centuries of experience had developed 
systems that are in accordance with ecological conditions. 

It is not long since native agriculture was still looked upon as backward t'om- 
pared with plantation agriculture and that a solution was thought to be found when 
native farmers applied the same principles to their business as are applied in Euro- 
pean entreprises. In most of the more advanced colonial countries this idea has been 
abandoned. Native agriculture has been recognised as principally right and all 
experts on this subject agree that it has to be developed along its own line.s. 

It is therefore, on behalf of the most imix)rtant branch of agriculture in the 
tropics, the native one, of utmost importance that the methods and principles of 
native farming should be studied. These studies should not be of botanical or 
agrogeological character but should be carried out by agronomists. And as a re- 
sult of their investigations they will be able to ask for special research on botanical 
or other lines. 

In some Colonial countries the organisation of the Department of Agriculture 
is based on these principles. 

M. B. Smits. 


Notes. 

JAPANICSK KKSEARCH ON SOME IMPORTANT DEIO-XTS OF DFCORTICATICO RICIC. — 
Apart from other causes which may impair the quality of rice, there are three defects 
wliicli are of general iiiiportanee and on tluAse Kondo and Okamt’RA liavemade iinesti- 
gations of real value. The defects investigated arc* : brown coloured kernels, greenish 
coloured kernels and breakage. 

.1. Brown /arncls. — Tt lias been found that brown coloured kernels are always 
formed when the stamens have been enclosed in tlie husks, or when the grain ha.s l)eeu 
infected by I Iclm inihosporiitm . Many brown coloured grains are always formed when 
ri])ening conditions are unfav ourable. 

An experiment w’as made in wiiieh rice was grown under such conditions that it 
w as poSvSible by artificial rain to study the influence of atmo,st)heric conditions during and 
after tlie flowering stage. 

It was discovered that ” brown ” wns already developed only a .short time after 
flowering and that from tliat time till rii>ening the iierceiitage of brown increased. The 
grain is ri].>e (>0-70 days after flowering and at and after that time no more “ browns “ 
are formed. 

It sometimes occur.s that the ear is prevented from unfolding, being kept back by 
the sheath of the leaf. In such Qa.ses a large number of “ browns “ are fonned. 

If there is no rain at or after the time of flowering no “ browns ” are formed. But 
the rever.se bapT)ens when it is raining at that time, and the percentage of “ brown “ 
increases w^itli the frequency of rain. With very much rain the husks also turn brown. 

2. Green kernel s. — The green kernels are smaller than the normal ones, their spe- 
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cific gravity is less and their resistance against breakage and pulverising is also less. 
This is cau.sed by imniaturity. The green colour i.s cauvsed by the same reason, there 
being chlorophyll in the pericarp. It has been found that bran of the green grains is 
thicker and makes a larger jien'entage of the total weight than in normal grains. 

The number of green grains is in general larger in the lower parts of the ear and 
on the secondary branches. A positive correlation has been found to exist Ix^tw^eeii the 
time of flowering of the individual flowers of an ear and the occurrence of green kernels. 

Wlien after cutting the rice it is dried in full sunshine the number of “ greens " is low ; 
drying in the shade however augments it. The same is true when rice is dried in 
sheafs ; the outer ears do not foriu many greens, but the inner t'ars a great number. 

Wlien artificially dried at a temperature of 7o«C, or at a low temperature in a de- 
.siccator l)y CaCl’, the number of greens did not show any difference. 

It. may Ix^ summarivsed that green kernels are formed as a result of iusufficieiit 
ripening and of drying without .sunshine. 

3. Byeakagr. — Breakage of rice is mostly caused V)y small fi.s'sures in the kernel ; 
during polishing the rice breaks at these places. 

It has been found that when dried in the open the number of defective grains is 
larger in the outer parts of the sheafs, and larger in big sheafs than in small ones. When 
after cutting the rice is exposed for two hours to rain tlie tiumber of defective grains is 
already large. IW increasing this period of exposure the nmiiber of defectives also in- 
creases. 

By rapid drying after rain the formation of defecli\^e kernels may be prevented. 

But when well dried grain can absorb moisture from the air a large number of 
defectives is formed. Onl)- by dry storing after dr5ing may this bc‘ prevented. 

This increase in defcctiva^ grains after rapid drying is jiroportional to the intensity of 
dr\’ing and the humidity of the atmo.sphere in wliich tlie}^ are kept. 

It is beyond doul)t that increase of moisture content of artificially dried grains is 
the main cause of the increase of defe(Tive grains. It is therefore very important to 
]ir()vide for air-tight storage for .such rice. (M. Konik) iS: T. OK.A.AirRA, Kyrichte des 

Ohara-lytstihti fur landwirtsc/iafi/iche Forschungen, Kurn.shiki 1927, Bd. Ill, Heft 4, 

S. 403-419 — 1929, Bd. TV, Heft 2, S. 173-180 — 1930, Bd. IV, Heft 4-3, S. 413- 
428, 

CocoNTtT PAUIS IX C^OCHINCHINA. — The exttnit of the coconut plantations in Co- 
cliinchina varies very little from year to year. The principal centre of ('ultivation is in 
the delta of the Mekong. I'lu? area under ccx'onuts and tl’e ex]X)rts are given in the fol- 
lowing talile - 


Year Area Export 

1023 i8,8t)o ha. 

1926 19,025 » io,.S^2 ton.s 

1927 10,000 » 

3928 18,221 » 10,,:{38 J) 

1929 *9,238 » 12,201 ■» 


(La Corhinchlrir Agricok, No, 8, aoul, 1930). 


Tobacco ix the PhiijpI’INKS. - ' ]Most of the tobacco is grown »>u the small estates. 
The ])rovinces jirodi-K'ing most are Isalnda. Cagayan, Pangasirian and La Union. I'he 
number of tobacco planters in the islands is about loo.ooo, of which <W) are in the 
valley of Cagayan, 23 in Paiigasinan and La Union and 13*^^’;, in tlie remainder. The 
following table shows tlie area under tobacco aiifl the ])roduclio!i from n>23 to 1929. 


Year Area Pro Hi.- lion 

1923 7Lb30 ha. 9in,i)io quintals 

1926 74.79^> '>88,010 » 

1927 83,970 » 1,091,660 

1928 75,000 » 900,000 » 

J929 (evStimate) 65,000 » 700,000 >> 


(Fame Intemaiionnk dcs T abacs, November 1930). 
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AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING. 

Improved Straw Shakers for Thrashing Machines. 

Even the most modern thrashing machines do not eliminate certain losses of 
grain, viz, thrasher losses, resulting from an imperfect separation of the grain from 
the ears in the drum, and shaker resulting from grain being carried away 

with the straw from the shaker. With the types of shaker used hitherto the grain 
thus lost could be recovered only by providing a second shaker, which inconveniently 
lengthens and complicates the machine and adds to its cost. 

The amount of grain lost varies considerably with the t\^)e of straw shaker, 
the losses being least with those that beat the straw vigorously. A loss of 0.3 % is 
considered low. 

In a work on motor thrashing machines, Vormfelde (i) allows, by way of an 
example, that 0.6 % of the grain remains in the straw. Allowing an average loss 
of 0.3 % for the whole grain crop of 1929 in C^rmany (23 million tons) the total loss 
of grain would be 69,000 tons. With the combine harvester-thrasher the grain losses 
in the shaker are considerably higher. According to tlie length of straw they admit- 
tedly vary from 2 to 5 % (2). They are all the more regrettable because the>' 
cannot be avoided (the grain falling to the ground and thus being lost) so long as the 
shaker has not been perfected. 

There would thus be a considerable advantage, from an economic point of view, 
if these losses could be reduced, particularly with the combine. It would appear that 
this result may be achieved by improving the screen of the shaker. The screen is 
imperfect technically, specially in the primitive shakers for long straw, in which it 
consists of parallel wooden crosspieces or slats. Fig. i shows in transverse section 
how much surface is uselessly occupied by these slats, Ix'cause being placed flat tliey 
leave little space between them. If the space is narrowed by putting the slats 
closer together the number of slats and hence the useless surface must be increased 
to the detriment of the liberation of the grain. 

To remedy this defect M. Gr.aepke (Halberstadt, CTerniany), has constructed a 
screen formed of parallel slats of doubled metal (fig. 2). The free screening .space is 
next: reduced more than by the transver.se metal slats which were at first placed flat 
(fig. 3). but, since a recent improvement, are placed edgewi.se (fig. 4) so as to reduce 
their irseless surface almost to nil. In this w'ay much free .space (fig. 2) is obtained, 
which has the great advantage of allowing air to pass freely during the upward and 
downward movements of the shaker, so that the .straw no longer “ adheres " to the 
screen (the .sense of this expression is readily understood by regarding the shaker as 
an unperforated board from w'hich the straw .scarcely moves as it ri.ses and falls tie- 
cause the downw'ard movement of the Ixiard cau.ses a suction which holds the straw 
in place). The greater the space between the slats allowing free passage of air 
the more freeh’ can the straw rise and fall. This screen has also a powerful beat- 
ing " action because the slats occupy so little space that they can be multi jilied in 
numlier. 

These facts have been proved in a hundred tests carried out by Dahrenmoe- 
EER (3) with an experimental machine at the Machine Testing Institute of the 
Hannover Pol ytechnic >School. For stud>ing the efficiency of the shaker a new device 
was used that has not been previously reported in the literature of the subject. 

The shaker was divided lengthwise into 6 compartments, under each of which 
was susfiended a sack. The contents of each sack (grain and small straw) were ac- 
curately weighed. The diagram in fig. 5 represents a typical result. With the wooden 
screen the greater part of the grain does not separate from the straw until compart- 
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Fig. I. — Transverse 
section of shaker 
with longitudinal 
wooden slats (40 % 
waste surface). 
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Fig. 2. — Transverse 
section of G«aki*el 
shaker with longitu- 
dinal slats of doubl- 
ed metal. 




Fig. 3. — Transverse 
metal slats placed 
flat. 


Fig. 4, — Transverse 
metal slats placed 
edgewise. 
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Fig. 5. — Comi)arison of the w'orking of the 
Graepel shaker (— •) and the shaker with 
wooden slats ( ). I to VI =: shaker com- 

partments. 



Fig. 0. — Comparison of the effieiencj' of the 
two shakers when overloaded. 



Fig. 7. “ Comparison of the quantities of 

small straw passing the two types (> ) 

of shaker. ('■■■■■■ " ). 


ments III and IV, whereas with the Graepki, screen it does so in the first, and by 
the fourth compartment this screen has effected as much as the wooden one along 
its whole length. The Grakpel screen can thus be made shorter than a wooden one. 

Fig. 6 represents diagramatically the behaviour of the two t>’i)es of screen when 
overloaded. No comment is necessary. 

Fig. 7 shows that the wooden screen allows much more small straw to pass than 
the Grakpee, which makes cleaning more difficult. 

In resume, the Graepee system has the following technical and economic advan- 
tages : — 

(1) Higher yield of grain. 

(2) Reduced costs of repair of the shaker. 





(3) Facilitated cleaning of the mixture of grain and small straw collected. 

(4) The nails securing wooden §lats may work loose and get mixed with the 
straw which is used for fodder. This serious drawba ck is completely eliminated by 
the use of metal slats in the Gi<aepel screen. 

Puhli cations consulted : 

(1) VoRMFEi.DK, Dio Kntwicklimg der Motordresclmiaschiiie. ~ Mitteiimie*en dev D. 

L. (/., 29, Berlin 192^). 

(2) V()RMFivr 3 »C & VON Svbi:e, T^eistungen imd Verlu.ste eines MalidrCvSchers. — Die 

Technih in der Landirirtscliaft, Nr. 3, Berlin 1929. 

(3) DahrenmoIvEKK, Neue rntersuchmig.smethode der Arbeit eines Strohschuttlers 
in Dreschmaschineii an ('.raepels vScliiilller ~ Versuchsmaschine — 1 andmaschi- 
nen-Mavkf, Heft 38, Possneck 1930. 

M. Kkrmann. 

Agricultural Engineer, Possneck (Thuringia). 


Notes, 

iNTiCRNATioNAL ^’EARiiooK OF 2 \(;riciua'orae IvNcUNEERiNr,. — The 2iid edition 
of our JJsi of Jnstifuhs and Research Stations dealing tvith Agriculiuval Engineering is 
nearly cxliaustcd. As a re.siilt of the number of encouraging letters we have received we 
have decided to publish untler the new title, The International Yearbook of Agricidtural 
Engineering, an enlarged 3rd edition with the following alterations. 

Additiaial information will be introduced conceniing : National centres of 

’ agricultural engineering — Central v^yndi cates — Experimental stations — Commis- 
sions — vSocieties — Museiuns h'xhibitions •— Si)ecial periodicals — vStatistics of 

agricultural macliineiy’ in difTerent countries. 

The information about In.stitutes, Professorships and Research Stations will be 
increased. 

The list of technical terms (appendix) will be .simjditied. 

The use of the five languages — French, Fvnglish, (iennan, Italian, Spani.sh - and the 

geographical order of countries will be continued. 

H. J. H. 

ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 

An Application of the Principles of Scientific Management to Milk Production. 

It is considerably more difficult to apply Taylor's principles for scientific 
management in agriculture than in industry. The difficulties are particularly great 
in the stock farming branch, where the elements are living and mobile creatures 
which do not lend themselves readily to systematic mechanical methods. For these 
reasons experiments in this direction are of imrticular interest from a technical 
standpoint even if economic conditions do not allow of the practical application of 
the results. 

In the course of a recent study tour in the United States the writer visited 
a New Jersey dairy farm in which an attempt is being made to apply modern scien- 
tific ideas in the greatest possible measure, particularly in so far as they allow of 
labour saving. This farm, the Walker Gordon Dairy Farm of Plainsboro, prepares 
mainly certified milk and acidoj)hilus milk. 

Although this enterprise is organised on an ideal system the various processes 
present no other feature essentially novel, hence we shall c'onfine ourselves to describ- 
ing the milking system, which is a genuine innovation in the organization of dairy 
farming. 

Milking cows in special buildings separated from the ordinary cowsheds is a re- 
cent innovation but has already been introduced into a certain number of farms. It 
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makes it possible to omit part of the mechanical milking plant and to obtain very 
pure milk which has not been in contact with the impure atmosphere of the cowshed. 
• On the Walker Gordon Farm the cows are milked in a centrally situated build- 
ing which is equipped with a special installation called a Rotolaktor ” produced by 
the Be Leval Separator Company. The essential feature of the Rotolaktor is a 
rotating platform on which stanchions for fifty cows are radially arranged. Each 
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stanchion is fitted with a modern milking machine with a glass receptacle for the 
milk. The platform revolves continuously at a speed which at the periphery is 15 
feet a minute and completes a revolution in 12 minutes. 

The cows enter by a passage which opens on to the platform (see fig. 1, A) and 
pass at quarter minute intervals on to the revolving platform. As soon as the cow 
has entered a stanchion an iron halter automatically enclo.ses its neck so that it can- 
not retreat. The movement of the platform carries the cow first in front of a spraying 
apparatus (B) which washes its hindquarters with warm water. This automatic wash- 
ing is supplemented by hand hosing and then the cow passes in front of an o|)erator 
who wipes it with sterile cloths while a current of hot air (C) completes the drying 
process. The next operator draws a sample of milk from each teat to ascertain that 
the udder is healthy, then another attaches the milking machine (D) which works for 
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about 8 y2 minutes (E) at the end of which the cow has nearly completed the revo- 
lution, and arrives in front of the operator who detaches the teat-cups of the milking 
machine and hangs them on a lever. The stanchion then arrives before an opening 
into the inner enclosure, the halter automatically opens and the liberated cow passes 
into an underground passage which leads back to the cowshed. The receptacle con- 
taining the milk of the cow which has just left the platform is carried before ain auto- 
matic weighing device (H) where it is automatically levered open ; the milk is weiglied 
and then pumped into the cool chamber without having come into contact with the 
outside air. 

While the cow is being washed and dried on the platform of the Rotolaktor a 
special apparatus cleans the milking machine. The lever on which are suspended the 
teat-cups just removed from the cow which has been milked plunges them into a 
trough (F) containing cold water. The water is drawn in and the machine is thor- 
ouglily rinsed. The cups are lifted again by the lever into another ^trough (K) where 



Dia^Tfim showing the route tnken by the cows (indicated by arrows) between the. shcrl (on 
left) and the “Kotolaktor” (on right). 

hot water is drawn in and sterilizes the whole machine. Then after being cooled 
by water in a third trough the machine is ready to be attached to the next cow, which 
has been washed and dried like the lavSt. 

Thus every quarter of a minute a fresh cow ste]>s on to the platform of the Roto- 
laktor, which can carry 240 cows an hour. The farm in question has 1,500 dairy 
cows, which are thus milked in about seven hours. After milking the cleaning of 
the stalls and the machinery takes an hour. The operation is immediately started 
again and is continued almost without interruption, so that all the cows are milked 
three times in the twenty-four hours. 

Each shed stables fifty cows and is connected to the Rotolaktor by a passage 
divided by iron railings into two parallel gangways, one leading to the milking jfiat- 
form the other for the return to the shed (fig. 2). These passages are opened or 
closed according to the direction the cows are to take, so it is necessary only to start 
them on their way and they will follow the route by themselves. This walking to 
and fro gives the cows the exercise they need, because the cows in milk are never 
out to grass or in any enclosure outvside their shed. There is thus a continuous 
circulation of cows through the passages day and night. They quickly learn the 
routine so that it is seldom necessary to drive them on. 

The greatest advantage of the Rotolaktor is clearly the reduction of labour. The 
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Walker Gordon farm has reduced its workmen by 6o since the system was adopted. 
To wash and milk three times daily the 1,500 cows of the fann three gangs of nine 
men working eight hours at a stretch are required. One man controls the entry of 
the cows on to the platform of the Rotolaktor, two men are responsible for the supple- 
mentary washing by hand, a fourth dries the cow, a fifth takes a sample of the milk 
from each teat, two others attach the milking machine and the eighth removes it. 
The ninth man keeps a record for each cow of the quantity of milk indicated by the 
weighing machine. 

Apart from the economy of labour, the work of the few men required is distri- 
buted and specialised and, therefore, is better done. 

The milk having had no contact with the air remain.s sterile without the neces- 
sity of pasteurization or sterilization. 

The future will show whether the new system is an economically practical pro- 
])osition for milk production in general. The experience of the Walker Gordon Fann 
cannot be regarded as conclusive becau.se, although the Rotolaktor is already pay- 
ing its way, its success has resulted from extensive advertising as well as from the 
desire of the public for a reliable milk. From a purely technical point of view, how- 
ever, the new system seems of sufficient interest to merit descri])tion. 

. S. Taussig. 


Notes. 


A 1 i 11 1 e 11 1 a t i o n . 

Gsr: 01^' asphalt as an impi^rmkahlp' lining for KNSiLAr.r: pits. 'I'lie Gennan 
Agricultural Society (J), ],. G.) has tested a |>rocess by viii('h ensilage,' can Ire made in 
pits dug in light earth without any brickwork, the latter being replaced by an as])halt 
lining, “ Tinieroid ”, wliieh is airtight. This method of making ensilage has proved 
])ractieable, but unfortunately, in its present form, the asphalt lining is not strong enough 
to be used many times in sueoesvsion as it tears easily. This increa.ses the cost wliieh, 

in tlie ease of Tinieroid, is already 2.40 marks per culric metre of pit tliat is, about 

-5 pfennig a quintal of potato ensilage. 

Horses. 

IIorsp: jrixUNc; in JIllgium. — Belgian horse-breeders met in Brussels on 
A gust 27th 1930 at the Ministry of xAgrieulture, with a view to introducing greater 
uniformity into the judging methods of the exjiert judging ('ommittees^ Tliey 
ado]:>ted the following conclusions 

(t) To recontiniie the methods which had been susjiended a year ago, and to en- 
deavour to arrive at a still greater uniformity. 

(2) T'o adopt the following order for the examination of stallions ; — 

\a) tliree-year-olds ; 

[b] for the four-year-olds and over to begin with the youngest and those to which 
no prize has previously been awarded and to keej) until the eii(l those which have been 
aivarded a ooiivservation prize. 

(3) To awaird neither a provincial prize nor a jirize of conservation to any stallion 
whose paces are not correct and ea.sy. 

(4) To disallow^ in future, the excessive excitation of horses during the trot, and 
therefore to forbid tlie use of more than two wdiips — one for exciting the cuiimal and 
the other for control wdien necessary. 

(5) To allow neither the surcingle nor girth during judging or racing. 

(6) To refuse to judge any horse which shows sipis of any artificial colouring. 

(7) To postjxine until such" time as it sliall be possible to apply it in all provinces 
— i. e. in 1931 — the enforcement of that article of the regulations which provides that 
in order to remain eligible for the conservation jirize, horses of 8 years old and over 
must have proved themselves good breeders. 

BUDG35T OF THE PRUSSIAN BREEDING STUD ADMINISTRATION FOR I()3T. — The State 
subvsidy for Breeding Studs this year is only 8,565,462 RM (in comparison wdth 9,705,654 
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RM in 1930 and 10,574,308 RM in 1929). It has bet?!! found possible to reduce the 
exjxinses by completely suppressing the Beberbeck stud, by reducing the niuuber of 
brood mares at Graditz by 20, and by dismivssing a large number of the staff. 

At present the number of horses is as follows 23 stallions in the principal studs 
(as in 1930) ; 3/p) brood mares ; 1055 young stallions (1150 in 1930) in the 3 chief 
studs and in the 15 rural studs ; 2113 stallions in the remount stations (as in 1930) 
and 300 yomig vStallions in the vSt allion stud at Hunnesruck. 

The total area of the 3 principal studs is 8002 ha., of which the Trakelmeii Stud 
alone comprises 6058 lia. (2865 ha. of fields and 2510 ha. of meadows and pasture land). 
(From the Bevlinev Tterarziliche Wochenschrii, 1930). 

ThiC Nkw St.vtk sStuds in P'ini.and. — The Fiimisli goA ernment proposes to 
form a new stud at Ypaja for the jiurpose of breeding a light riding horse suitable both 
for the cavalry and tor other purfioses, and also a type of fatiu liorse. Tlie cost has 
been calculated at 5.8 million Finnish marks, of which 624.000 marks will lie u.sed for 
the acquisition of l)reeding stock. This stud is to consist of 100 mares and a cor- 
responding nunilier of stallions. 

THK NDMBKR ot' CKRTTFIKD .STAWONvS IN lvN 6 I.ANI) AND WALKS FROM 192y2C). — 
'fhe number of stallions which have been certified in conformity with the 191S law 
eonceriiing horse breeding is given in the following table, which shows the ])resent trend 
of horse-breeding in Ivngland. 


TvfH'S ot 

1922 

rc)’4 

rg.:6 

i 

11)29 


•2.174 . 

1.1 O'. 

H'iO 

720 

760 

other hea\y licir-^es 


424 

•24 


:020 

liorrtc> VKaiies) 

714 

.V.)| 


:;sl 

247 

Totals . . . 

: :i,470 

2.210 

l.OO't 

1.414 

1,4:i0 


In 1929, 22 more service jienuits were issued than in 1928, 'J‘he breeding of light 
horses is decreasing much more rapidly than that of heavy horses. The latter even in- 
creased sliglitly from i()28-29, the increavse in shire lionses being from 720-760, and of 
other heavy horses from 313-329 (Clydesdales from 120-133, IVrcherons from 38-41, 
Stiff oiks a (liminutioii of 18). Anipng light horses the iiimiber of Hackneys has dimin- 
i.shed by 18 and of Weishes by 13, but there has been a vslight increase in Thorough- 
breds (from 164-166), 

. 'HiK liRKAT RIDK OF COUNTRY IIORSFAIKN ACROSS GERMANY IN 1930. - I'llis ride, 

organized by the ( h-^rman vSociety of Horsenian,ship for purposes of ])r(>paganda in favour 
of the society and of hor,se breeding, covered a total distance of 5000 km. It wa,s 
divided into 6 routes which connected the most remote parts of Germany, and lavSted, 
])oth day and night, from December 6-12. There were about 50,000 participants. 
(From ilK'Sanfit Georg Sportzciiimg, 1930). 

The pT'RChask of stallions in Hast Prussia for the U. S. vS. R. — vSince Feb- 
ruary 1929, the commercial delegate of the V. S. S. R. at Berlin has made these pur- 
chases very regularly and has sent to RuSvSia the following number of vStalli 011s in 1929: 
50 in Februar}", 30 in May, 15 in December — in 1930 : 33 in July, 22 in December — 
total 1 50. 

Tlie Hast Prussian Stud Book Society is attempting to make arrangements with 
Russia for the vSupply of stallions for at least 2-3 years hut the negotiations have not, 
as yet, resulted in any definite arrangements. 

Cattle. 

A HERD book for THE RoMAGNA CATTLE, ITALY. — The Italian Ministry of Agri- 
culture has nominated a commission to draw up pro]iosals concerning ; — 

(1 ) The establishment of a standard for the Romagna cattle breed and for a chart 
of points. 

(2) The maintenance of a herd book for the breed and the drawing up of a schedule 
for the entering of authorized animals. 

(3) The Oldening of a comiietition between the provinces of Ravenna and Forli 
for the ‘'targa d'oro " offered by the Ministry, 
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NEW Hungarian reguTvATions cgncb»ning inscrifi'idn in the Catti.e Herd 
Book. — Up to the prevSent the Hungarian Herd Book commission (O. T. B.) has al- 
lowed the inscription of only such cow^s as have been submitted to milk production 
control. TJnfortimately, among the small farmers in many districts, this control is im- 
possible owing to practical difficulties. It is, however, onlv fair that these faiamers 
should also enjoy the advantages of the herd book. The above commission has there- 
fore decided that, in exceptional cases, in which insuperable difficulties stand in the way 
of milk control, the qualifications necessary for hivScription will be confined to external 
features. 

The provisions regulating this exceptional inscription specify that it can only be 
carried out in favour of fanners who possess fewer than lo cows. In jiiclging cows 
which are to be inscribed without milk control, the type and character of the milk 
should be estimated by a greater number of points. After their inscription the cows are 
mider the control of the control officers who must note any charjge in head of stock, 
birtlis, etc., and must also give advice on feeding, riding, etc. In the rural conxniunes 
wdiere these exceptional inscrijitions are made, general T>reeding can only be caried 
on with bulls whose i^edigrees are perfect both as regards the milking capacities of their 
female ancestors and in all other particulars. 

AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES 

Notes. 

Modern procKvSses for the mechanical extraction of citrUvS esskncEvS. — 
Dr. La Face (Director of the " Regia Stazione Sjx'rimentale per I’Industria delle 
Kvssenzc e dei Deriyati dagli Agrumi Reggio Calabria) has collected and published 
up-to-date information about machine methods of extracting the essence of lemons and 
other citrus fruits in Italy. He notes also the influence of the various ])rocesscs on 
the quality of the essence and its net cost of production. 

Since 1914, when the first modem machiti(‘ appeared, considerable progress has 
been achieved. At the present time only about half the* essence produced in Italy 
is obtained by the hand (‘ sixmge ’) method. 

I. Mechanical processes without pressure. — These may be subdivided into two 
clasvses according to whether they u.se the rind only or the whole fruit. 

(1) In the old method of extracting the essence from the rind by hand (' sfuma- 
tura ’) the most delicate operation, on which the industrial succcvss of the process depends, 
is the preSvSing out of the e.ssence, wdiicli requires much skilled labour. Now this oper- 
ation i.s eifected by the Lo Castro and Cianciolo machines ; in the former (fig. 1) the 
rind is pressed between two plates containing sponge which absorbs the liquid extract ; 
in the vSecond (fig. 2) the rind pasvses between two rollers, one of which is provided wdtli 
teeth to break the oil glands, and the essence is removed by a jet of water. 

The extracted CvSvSence i.s very similar in nature and quality to that obtained by the 
hand method and i.s of excellent quality. — Quantity of lemons treated 2:)er hour : 3.5 
quintals — Co.st : 3.32 liras per quintal. 

(2) The second group iiicluaes the followdiig machine.s which use the whole fruit : 
" Calabrese ”, Vinci, Avena, Cannav 6, ” Speciale ” and Gangeri. 

The ” Calabrese ” machine (fig. 3). — This was invented in 1840 and is the oldest 

of machine ; it consists essentially of Iavo cups, the lower one fixed and ])rovided 
with teeth (for lemons) or small blades (for bergamots), the upper fitted to a moveable 
vertical axis. The essence obtained is excellent but the vielcl is low. This machine 
is constructed for spherical fruit and is not w^ell adapted for extracting oval fruits. 

In the Vinci machine (fig. 4) the fruits pass under water between a pulley and a 
flexible band of steel combs in chain fomi which takes the .shape of the fruit and lacer- 
ates the rind liberating the essence into the water. Before being carried away the fruit 
passes into a box fitted with sponge which absorbs any essence remaining in the rind. 
The essence obtained is satisfactory in quality. Output of machine : 4 quintals of 
lemons per hour — Cost : 2.28 liras per quintal of lemons treated. 

In the Avena machine (fig. 5) tlie fruit f^ls from a hopper on to one or more glass 
or metal rotating toothed plates and is driven by centrifugal force against a grating 
surface. The oil glands are thus broken and the essence is carried off by a jet of water 
directed on to the fruit. The best essence is obtained witli tlie machine with glass 
plates. — Output : 8 quintals of lemons per hour. — Cost : t.k) liras per quintal. 

The Cannav6 machine (fig. 6) consists essentially of two bell-shaped cylinders 
toothed on the inside and turning in opposite directions. A jet of water pours on to 
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the fruit and carries off the essence while the epidermis is being lacerated. The oper- 
ation IS ended in 2 or 3 minutes, the jars open apart and the fruit is carried away. 
This machine is much used because of its high industrial yield but the esisence produced 
is poor in citrol, highly coloured and witli a high resin content. — Output : 14 quintals 
of lemons per hour — Cost : 0.78 liras per quintal. 

The Speciale ” machine (fig. 7). — This is the latest type of machine (1928). 
It is widely used on account of its high yield. The lemons are distributed mechanically 
into two adjacent chambers (A and B) the bottom and sides of which are fumishecl 
with points. The bottom of each chamber is formed bv two rollers turning in the same 
direction which drive the fruit against the 
walls of a moving diaphragm which lacer- 
ates the rind. The quality of the essence 
differs little from that obtained with the 
Cannav6 machine — Output : 14 quintals 
of lemons per hour — Cost : 0.95 liras per 
quintal. 

Output of the various machines and qua- 
lity of the essence obtained. — The lowest 
output and the best essence, differing least 
from that obtained by hand, are given by the 
“ Calabrese " machine, whicli being intended 
for spherical fruit is not adapted to fruit 
of irregular shape. Next in order come the 
ATnci and Avicna (model wdth graters of 
glass) machines, which are not suitable for 
.soft ^ or overri|^)e fruit. The other machines : 

— Cannav(\ “ vSpeciale " and Avkna (mo- 
del with metal graters), give a higher ^neld 
at lower cost and are preferred in the. trade, 
but the es.sence is of inferior quality. The 
essences extracted by the “ Calabrese ”, Ciancioi^o and AvKna (glass graters) machines 
obtain the highest prices on the market after the hand extracted essence. 

II. Mechanical processes with pressure. — In the PkraTONER and Bennkt pro- 
<x;.sses the fniits are cut up and pressed, the greater part of the liberated essence passes 
into the juice and is separated Ijv distillation in vacuo (Peratonicr) or by ceutrimging 
(Bennkt). 

The characteristics of the e.ssence obtained by he Bknnet ])roce.ss are very similar 
to those of the e.ssences obtained by the CiancioiX) and A\Ti:NA (glass) machines ; the 
Pkratonkr essence although good, has a different perfume from the hand extracted 
(‘ sponge ') essence and a lower percentage of citral. (Dr. P\ lA Pack. BoUettino Uffi- 
dale della Re^ia Stazione Sperimentale per VIndustria delle esscMze e dei derivati dagli 
agritmi in Reggio Calabria, 1930, no. 7, 8, 9 e 12). 

Pectin from Bergamots. — The results of recent research by Prof. Romeo 
(R eggio Calabria) show that from bergamot waste (” |)astaccio ”) hitherto regarded as 
valueless, large quantities of excellent commercial pectin may be obtained. The pro- 
duct is similar to that obtained froni oranges and gives a clear firm jelly. (BoUettino 
Ufjicialc della R. Stazione sperimentale di Reggio Calabria, 1930, No. 12). 

PSvSENTIAE Olh AND FAT FROM THE DAUREIy. — Laurus nobilis occupies all import- 
ant place in the medicinal plant illdust^^^ It is a hardy .shrub, used also as an onia- 
niental plant ; the most productive plants are grafted with L. nobilis pallidus. The 
ripe berries are gathered in October and November. 

Essential oil. — The essence extracted from fresh (yield — - i %) and dried (yield 
= 3 %) leaves has been known from ancient times as a valuable disinfectant (it contains 
about 45 % eucalyptol, 18 % terpineol and geraniol and other terpen es) and as a re- 
solvent etc. in cliCvSt affections. The insecticidal properties of the essence make it 
useful when mixed with grease as an ointment for animals. Mixed with essence of 
COTiation, cinnamon, etc. it forms pleasantly vsceiited disinfectants which are valued 
highly in the vsoap industry. 

Fat (“ Laurel butter — The ” Societa del Garda ” (Italy) extracts laurel butter 
by steaming the fresh berries for lo or 12 hours. About 10 % of fat is obtained which 
is purified and stored in glazed earthenware receptacles. The residues form a pulp 
which can be used as feed for horses and cattle, or treated with solvents will still ^eld 
about 6% of fat 
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The principal elements of the fat are melissyl alcohol, melissic acid, trilanrine an*d 
laurinic acid, trimyristicine, tripahnitine, etc. 

Soaps made from laurel butter and olive oil (Taurolive) and from laurel butter, 
olive oil and palm oil are excellent for the skin. 

lyaurel fat has an inhibitory action on the lipolytic ferments contained in tlie 
different oils. It is thus useful to mix (at about io"%) with various oils for wool. 
[Essenze e Profumi, Milano, 1930). 

G. S. 

BOOK REVIEWS * 


(General Agronomy. 


WrrjvCOX, O. W., Principles of aerobiology, or the laws of plant growth in relation 
to crop production. Palmer Publishing Corporation, Inc., New York, 1930, 96 pp., ill. 

[In tlie Introduction the author explains agrobiology as the science occupying an 
hitermediate position between jilant plwsiology, which deals with the metalx>hc phase.s 
of plant life, and agronomy, which is concerned chiefly with the economic phavSes of crop 
production. The province of the agrobiologist is that division of agricultural science 
which considers the general external relations of crop plants to their environments, 
and their mass reactions as distinct from their individual reactions to growth factors. 
Agrobiologic questions are all founded on the unit of land surface, the concentration 
of external growth factors and the inherent grow'th ])ower of the plant s]K?cies. 

Part I of the book deals with the ten primary law's of agrobiology, which ex- 
press how^ plants respond to the stimulus of “ growth factors luider the limitations 
of space. The.se laws are the recognised bases of agricultural s('ience, stated with 
mathematical precision. The grow'th factors are light, heat, C().\ water and the 
chemical elements of soil fertility (N, P2O3, K^O, Ca, etc.). The o]:)eration of these laws 
is illustrated by exanqflc^ taken from the data of large scale fanning operations and invCvSti- 
gations, free mse being made of graphs and diagrams. In these exam])les tropical agri- 
culture is represented uiainly by the .sugar cane, and temperate zone agriculture mainly 
by the sugar beet. 

Part II deals with the general law of growtli factors and its derivatives. The gene- 
ral law', deduced from the i>rimary law's mid established by experiment, w'as first slated 
by MiTSCHEKiyiCH. It is expressed as an equation w'hieh says that the amount by v^^hich 
the yield (y) is inereased by regularly increa.sed increments of a growdh factor (.v) is 
proportional to the difference betw>een the maximum yield (A) whicli could be obtained 
by increasing x and y at any given stage of increase, i. e. Tog (A— y) =- LogA -c.x, w lK‘re 
c is a factor of proportionality. 

The precision wdtli which, for example, application of fertilisers in large scale fanning 
('.an be correlated by this means with expected yields is shown in grajflis obtained from 
(‘xperinients hi Hawaiian sugar plantations. 

The general law' leads inter alia to the recognition of the limits to the effect of grow'tli 
factors, and the existence of such limits detennines the characteristics of the perfect 
enviromnent for growing cro])s. The latter is proved to be one in which the soil contains 
not less than 25 (juintals per hectare of N, 5 qu. j>er ha. of IWs and 3.5 qu. per ha of 
KaO and ecjually definite and ascertainable imixima of all other growth factors. 

I'he ]>urpose of tlu* book is to acquaint the .student and practical agriculturist w'ith 
the basic principles l)y whic'h crop plants in ma.ssed colonies occupying definite areas 
may be enabled to attam niaximmii development. It provides, in other words, for the 
first time a basis for a genuinely scientific agriculture depending on a coordination of 
the know'ledge of the law's of plant grow'th in relation to the unit area of land surface], 

A. M. F. 


Tropical Agriculture. 


ZiMMERMANN A. Die Gerbindenliefemden Akazien (Wattle-Bdume). Kultur Gcivin^ 
nung, Verwendung tmd Handel. Verlag : Gustav Fi.scher, Jena, 1930, pp, VHI-146. 
litt. 6 pp. Price : Rmk, 8. bound ; 9,50. 

[Prof. ZiMMERJViANN in this book on tannin-producing Acacias has provided tropical 
mid subtropical agriculture with a useful book on a .subject that lacked a comprehensive 
treati.se. In the 1927 .se.s.sion of the C. I. S. A. Heim de Baesac proposed the publica- 
tion of a monograph on jilants containing taimin and their products mid his propi^saP 
W'as accepted by tlie tropical division. A great mass of literature exists on the subject 


* Under this heading short synopses are given of books sent for review. 



but it is very scattered, as may be seen from the list of literature given by Zimmbrmannt 
wliicli contains 223 references, of which 1 32 are in English, 49 in (;erman and 32 in French. 
This book will serve a most useful purix)se. 

The contents are divided into t 6 cliapters. The first two deal with the Acacias which 
are of more or less importance and with climate and soil. Culture is discussed in chap- 
ter 111 and full information and figures are given conceniing experiments made in diffe- 
rent parts of the world. The following three chapters deal with harvesting, prepara- 
tion of the bark and of extracts. In the seventh chapter a complete list of jK'sts and 
diseases is given, some of which are discmssed more in detail. 'J'he chemistry of bark 
and extracts is discussed in chapter VIII, and the tenth chapter gives information on 
by-products. Complete statistics are given, and in the twelfth chapter the produc- 
tivity of Acacias in different coimtries is discussed. Chapter XI II and XIV give informa- 
tion on cost of production and market prices. 

In discussing the prospects of the culture of Acacias Prof. Zimmkrmann remarks 
that where climate or soil, labour supply or transportation facilities show weak points, 
it would not be advisable to start acacia plantation. Acacia bark and extract have to 
compete with other tanning materials, and in this connection it is of importance that 
Quebracho production in South America is diminishing. The same is true in regard to 
North American materials, c. g., oak and fir, and materials of Mediterranean origin, e. g, 
oak and chestnut. Also the exploitation of Australian wattle forests will not last long. 
It is therefore to be expected that prices of tanning materials will improve and this may. 
lead to a more intensive exploitation of tropical mangrove forests. The importance of 
these however is r)ften over estimated. 

But even wlien prices im|)rove they will always bc^ low, in comparison with other 
tropical products and it is therefore neces.sary that tanning materials*should be pre])ared 
as cheapl}^ as po.ssible and In' simj>le procesvses]. 

M. B. vS. 

Kekimans H. et Lai mfntK A., l,c cafe. ^ 

I A subscription list lias been ojicned for this book, wliich will be jmblished at 
250 fr. a volume. Subscriptions vshould be addre.SvScd to Avenue d'Amerique 62, Ant- 
werp, Belgium. The hook will be a useful guide to coffee planters and merchants and 
all interested in coffee. It will be fully illiustrated]. 

J. L. 


FORESTRY 

Integral reclamation schemes for mountainous areas in the Mediterranean 

basin, with particular reference to Italy. (Part i). 

The work of integral land reclamation, which is increasingly becoming a mat- 
ter of great urgency for several of the countries in the Mediterranean basin where 
mountainous conditions prevail, has already made good progress in Italy. This 
Review has in a previous number already given an account of this work with special 
reference to its effects on the agriculture of the plain lands (i). 

It appears to be desirable to supplement the statement already published on 
this subject by some account of the special function and place in the general scheme 
of reclamation work, also integral in character, carried out in mountain areas. 

For purposes of continuity it is necessary to refer briefly to the past history 
of a not very distant epoch. 

In mountainous countries the safeguarding of the agriculture of the plain 
lands, through regulation and reclamation on sound lines of the neighbouring moun- 
tain system, has at different times been made the object of legislative intervention 
and has also influenced the State to take direct action. 

In Italy however there has been no previous direct consideration of the true 
productive capacities of the area so that there has been a tendency for political 


(1) See CosTANZO G. Monthly BulltUin of Agricultural Kcvnom:cs atid Sociology, International 
Review of Agriculture, Rome 1929, No. 4, pp. 170-176. 
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theories to impose general limitations on State intervention in the fidd of agri- 
cultural production, and the more general aspects of reclamation work have been 
to some degree ignored. These political theories have exercised a predominant 
influence and led to a one-sided form of legislation, the object of which was to correct 
the unsatisfactory land and water conditions of the mountain area and to lessen 
their effects upon the plain, while limiting the possibilities of utilising these moun- 
tain lands or only carrying out certain specific work, or in other words confining at- 
tention to certain technical aspects of the problem. 

This almost mechanical limitation of intervention was accompanied by a very 
scanty knowledge of the special economic problems prevailing in the areas in quest- 
ion. In this way the measures taken were very imperfectly adapted to the diversity 
of local requirements, which remained always fundamentally economic in char- 
acter and therefore were specially in need of treatment on economic lines. 

Practically there was little or no continuous attempt to discover how mountain 
lands at different altitudes could be utilised to best advantage. At the same time 
an examination of this question was really quite indispensable for giving proper 
effect to any scheme of general improvement in the yielding capacity of mountain 
lands as also for the proper co-ordination with land improvement schemes, 
of which the special object was the protection of the plain lands. 

This lack of consideration for the economic aspects was also to be observed in 
the general scheme for drainage work on the plain lands, the object of which was 
mainly to check as far as possible the risks of flooding or merely to carry out such 
fundamental improvement work as would make marshy and unwholesome lands 
fit for habitation or facilitate the construction of a certain number of roads of 
particular importance for large properties devoted to extensive cultivation. 

For a long period intervention for the purpose of land reclamation and improve- 
ment was not considered as being concerned with the difficulties that would 
immediately arise after the completion of the particular scheme of work, that is 
to say the part that must necessarily be taken by the action of private individuals 
in areas that had been reclaimed. When at a later stage it began to be understood 
that it was necessary to assist such action, the consequential legislation found itself 
caught in a veritable labyrinth of diverse technical problems so that in practice, 
in giving effect to the legislative measures themselves, those very economic require- 
ments in which they had originated tended to become obscured. 

The chief obstacle was always the theory that the State was not properly qual- 
ified to intervene in questions of agricultural production except by way of indirect 
assistance on the technical side. 

Meanwhile, in the most favourably situated and most naturally fertile areas 
the need for the establishment of organisations taking a quite different point of 
view began to grow up. 

The State did not appreciate sufficiently the true value of this attitude. The 
spirit of speculation giving quick results, which for some time controlled the invest- 
ments of capital in agricultural improvement schemes, was prejudicial to the sub- 
sequent development. Then followed certain historic events bringing strong pol- 
itical and social pressure to bear on the Governments of the day and this pressure 
in the end brought about a complete reversal of the fundamental conceptions 
of State responsibility. 

The theories of the present regime have rapidly and profoundly modified the 
character of all forms of State intervention, rendering them “ totalitarian ", t. e,, 
in a true sense comprehensive, where questions of public interest are concerned. 

These principles have brought about the study of the problem of a complete 



trandformatioii of agriculture within certain economic limits for the State territory 
as a whole. 

The desirability of immediately putting in hand a general plan has been brought 
before the public as an urgent national necessity which takes the form, as regards 
the present generation, of finding the means which will make it possible to face all 
the problems of the continuous development of the country. 

The accomplishment of this purpose, which is of high social significance, would 
moreover provide a signal contribution towards bringing back the people to agri- 
cultural work, for which the race is naturally particularly well adapted and which 
in more happy periods of its history has proved the surest source of a lasting pros- 
perity. 

The “ totalitarian ” character of the State action does not by any means signify 
that it should take the place of private enterprise ; rather is it necessary, in order 
to make it possible for the State to fulfil its complete responsibilities in relation to 
private initiative which itself requires to be controlled and directed so that the 
purposes of public utility may be realised with due regard to sound economic 
principles. Hence this characteristic determines the extent and far-reaching 
nature of State responsibility, which should always aim at encouraging private 
initiative by the preliminary preparation of the field in which it is to be develop- 
ed and by giving technical advice and subventions. 

In order to secure the full realisation of the purposes in view with all their 
high national importance, the State naturally has the right to intervene in the mat- 
ter of private enterprise, when the latter works in a manner that is unlikely to fulfil 
the end desired on lands that have been previously prepared for agriculture at the 
vState expense. As regards financial assistance, this is granted by the State under 
guarantees satisfactory, both from the technical and economic standpoints, to all 
parties undertaking to carry out land improvement and development as also to 
those that contribute to the increase of agricultural production by introducing 
modifications into the processes actually employed. 

In this way, acting quite independently of those distracting influences which 
as a rule go along with the details of practical execution, the State efforts, whether 
they take the form of direction or assistance, are always based on principles that 
are both economic and social. These principles are laid down after the previous 
consideration of a definite possibility of obtaining favourable results in some 
definite field by the use of the most economically satisfactory means. 

The work of preparation for land development where private initiative cannot 
conveniently act directly, and also the regulation of the upper watersheds remain 
the responsibility of the vState. But inasmuch as it is desired to extend the gen- 
eral control of land development schemes to mountain areas this responsibility 
will be carried out always with the intention of assisting at the same time the pro- 
per utilisation of the land. This course is necessary in order that changes may be 
brought about in the old ways of utilising a mountain area so as to bring it into 
line with the general scheme of economic development. 

To the mountain area there is also applied the theory, in accordance with which 
land transformation and cognate work must be carried out by the means which, 
among those which can bring about a transformation in fundamental conditions or 
processes of production already existing into something different but better adapted 
for the increase of production, are the most economically sound. 

The proper appreciation of the true economic value of the means adopted 
should be taken as a determining factor as regards the limits of any scheme and a way 
of securing its proper co-ordination. In practice this has always been a very difficult 
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matter but the new corporative constitution of the State now tends to faci- 
litate frequent and useful co-operative action and this in many cases is a 
helpful factor, particularly important when dealing with mountain problems. All 
enterprise of this kind should be entirely free from any spirit of speculation and 
really be transformed into a form of general co-operation in which minor under- 
takings will find their proper place, seeing that work carried out in the national 
interest requires from all both personal and general sacrifice superior to such 
considerations. 

The general principles, which have been briefly described above, may be said to 
date from 1923 and the later work of the Government since that time to the present 
shows how very carefully the work of preparation for carr>mig out the scheme of 
general land reclamation which covers all districts has been performed. 

Legislative and administrative reform and modifications in technical equip- 
ment and financial organisation would seem to be necessary in the first instance 
and it is intended that they shall be continued. Thus legislation relating to pub- 
lic works and to corporative societies has been made subject to far-reaching 
modifications. 

Since the regulation and reclamation of the mountain side is considered as an 
essential preliminary condition for the drainage and improvement of the plain lands, 
special consideration has been devoted to the financial aspect of .this branch of the 
work. The wide extent and political importance of any enterprise' of this character 
have made it necessary to set up a central body for the general control of all land 
improvement schemes and works, this body being placed under tla# direct charge 
of a Member of the Government. (See Royal Decree of 12 September 1929, 
No. 1661). 

Away from the centre this body makes use of the assistance of competent 
technical bureaux, either regional or provincial. In turn to these bureaux special 
duties are assigned, but their main action consists in carrying out comprehensive 
schemes, first considered and worked out by themselves and afterwards approved 
by the Central body. 

In connection with the protection and development of the forests, with the 
improvement of grazing areas and also with the regulation of the lands and waters 
of mountain districts, the Government in 1926 had already established a special- 
ised military organisation known as the National Forestry Militia, which is also 
made responsible for carrying out the integral improvement scheme for the moun- 
tains. 

Tliis land reclamation work requires a permanent condition of local balance 
between lands and waters, representing at the same time a full utilisation of the 
mountain and the proper protection of the plain by means of drainage works, etc. 
The possibility of making an extended or improved use of the land resources of the 
mountain should not be in any way diminished by the absolute necessity for main- 
taining this balanced condition and should be solely conditioned by the considera- 
tion of the utilisation of the land for forms of cultivation in which full account 
is taken of this requirement. 

The case of a mountain area is the one in which the choice of the means that 
are the most economically satisfactory becomes peculiarly difiicult and subordinate 
to the actually prevailing conditions. It, may be asked, always having regard to 
the necessity referred to, what are the present conditions prevailing in those moun- 
tain areas to which the scheme of integral land improvement should be applied ? 

Italy, which may properly be considered as typical of the average general 
conditions prevalent in the Mediterranean area as regards its mountains, has for a 



long time utilised methods of production Which are by no means really suitable 
to the local possibilities of the land. This fact, aggravated by uneconomical 
forms of management and by practices which are opposed to all sound rules of agri- 
culture or forestry, has brought about unsatisfactory conditions regarding lands 
and waters on a very wide scale. In order to modify these conditions. State ac- 
tion in the past could find no other means of checking the mischief than by limit- 
ing exploitation and direct intervention, without vSufficient care for the re-estab- 
lishment of economic continuity in the kinds of work encouraged. 

In 1923 the Government began to consolidate in a single text the various 
legislative measures relating to forests and mountain lands and to render them more 
elastic. The limitation of the utilisation of the lands was no longer made sole- 
ly dependent on their position as regards the lands and waters system, but on any 
form of utilisation opposed to the general interest. The landowner may himself 
propose the system which he intends to follow in the management of his estate 
and the law only indicates methods of carrying out simple drainage schemes for 
cultivated mountain land. At the same time the action to be taken with regard 
to the increase of the area under forest has been developed and private owners are 
obliged to conform to the usual rules of felling which secure regeneration at the 
same time. These rules must gradually take the place of special schemes for 
forest management in the case of forests belonging to communes and public insti- 
tutions. In the sphere of the promotion of reafforestation work the amount of 
financial assistance allowed has been considerably increased and premiums also 
awarded for the more important schemes. The improvenieiit of the pasture area 
has at the same time been encouraged extensively both by grants in aid and tech- 
nical advice. 

Technical assistance for private individuals, the preparation of management 
schemes for forests belonging to public institutions, the ])reparation and carrying 
out of schemes for the regulation and control of mountain watersheds are questions 
for whicJi the officers of the Forestry Militia are made responsible. 

Thanks to the economic elements it contains, the application of wliich will be 
very carefully controlled and directed, the law has already become a very potent 
instrument for improving conditions in mountain areas. 

As the general law for land improvement provides that the State can inter- 
vene in any district whatever, where the progress of agriculture is checked as the 
result of nnstisfactory physical and social conditions, it provides an excellent 
basis for truly constnictive work. 

As regards the application to mountain areas of the principle of a " compren- 
sorio or general scheme for the development of an area, which is already operat- 
ing in the plains, certain special questions arise, which will be treated in a later 
article. 

(Contimied). * S. Cabianca. 
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Notes. 

I. — General Agronomy. 

Meteorology. 

SciROCCo Invasions op Central Europe. — According to Martin Hp::rrmann, 
who lias published a study of the question (Scirocco-Kinbruche in Mitteleuropa. Verof- 
fentlichungen des Geophysischen Insiihits der Universitdi Leipzig, 2 Redie von spezialen 
Arbeiten, Band 4, p. 181-252). it i.s not unusual for tropical air from the Sahara to pass 
over Central Europe ; there are various evidences of this, in particular the occasional falls 
of Sahara dust. Though this ait is dry for its high temperature, the absolute humidity 
is liigh enough to cause heavy warm rains and even for thunderstorms, particularly in 
the valley of the Po (Italy) and in a more moderate degree in other parts of Central 
Phirope. 

Rainfall Map of Australia for 1929. The meteorologist of the Aufstralian 
Commonwealth publishes an annual map showing the distribution of the rainfall over 
the continent. The 1929 Issue shows interesting contrasts. The lowest annual rainfall 
(0.65 in.) occurred in the NE comer of South Australia. The heaviest (120 in.) occur- 
red at Imiisfail (lat 17.5^^ S.) on the coast of Queensland, different points of which re- 
ceived in January, February and Mardi monthly rainfalls of from 30 to over 40 
inches. At Port Macquaire (lat. 320S), on the New South Wales coast, there was a rain- 
fall of 110 inches, the highest recorded at that place. Tasmania had even more, the 
maximum exceeding 150 inches on the western mountains. Certain places in tlie 
southeastern lowland, however, had less than 20 inches. (Monthly Weather Review, 
Washington 1930, Vol. 58, No. 10, p. 423). T. B. 

Soil Science. 

Soil Re.sfarch in New Zealand. The Prime Minister of New Zealand has 
annoimced the formation of a Division of the Geological Service for study of the soil, 
particularly in the pumice stone districts, with a view to improving their productivity 
by scientific methods. Recent research has emphasized the necessity for a better know- 
ledge of New Zealand soils, specially in the volcanic regions of the North Island, where 
the problem of deficiency diseases of livestock is urgent, (The American Fertilizer, 
Philadelphia 1930, vol. 73, No. 6, p. 63). 

Grass and Forest Soils Distribution in the Big Horn Mountains. — The 
Big Horn Mountains in the State of Wyoming, which rise to a height of 10,000 feet, are 
coveted with pine timber to the extent of about 2/3 of their total area, the remaining 
tliird is covered with grass and a small amount of low bmsh. There is no transition 
zone of bush or small trees between the timbered and grass areas. The line of de- 
marcation is very sharp. 

The soil in the timWed areas is usually shallow, stony and yellowish or greyisli- 
bro^ in colour. In the grass areas the soil is generally much deepex and darker in 
coiom (from dairk-btown to black). The change in soil colour is just as sharp as the 
vegetation lihei i or 2 rods' distance marking the transition. 
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The brown timber soils develop from dark-coloured grass soils and mature into 
grey ash-like (Pod.^ol) {soils. This process is characterised by an increase of acidity, re- 
moval of bavSic and organic materials, and a partial concentration of clays, iron and alu- 
mina in the subsoil (B horizon) anda concenUationofsilicain the surface soil(.^ horizon). 
The leaching process also produces progressively poorer soil, so that the grey timbered 
soils are less productive than the dark grassland soils. 

Tliis mountain region is too limited in extent for climatic factors to have influenced 
the distribution of grass and tree soils. The other factors which are res])onsible have 
been the subject of a study byT. J. Dunnkwald. (Journal of the American Society of 
Agronomy^ Geneva N. Y. 1930, vol. 22, No. 7, pp. 577-586). 

He obtained the following results 

(1) The grass vegetation produces dark-coloured acid soils with large amounts 
of colloidal black organic matter. When invaded by timber the organic matter from the 
trees starts a leaching process which reduces the soluble organic and mineral content 
of the soil. 

(2) Timber will invade either acid or basic soil and its tendency is to increase the 
acidity of acid soil and to decrease the bavSes in a basic soil ; iron, aluminium mid phos- 
jihonis are removed less rapidly and calcium and magnesium more rapidly from a basic 
than from an acid soil. 

(3) This leaching process makes acid timber soils le.ss fertile and kvss productive 
grazmg land than the grass soils, which contain more available pliospliates and organic 
matter more rich in nitrogen. 

(4) The bases are more actively removed when the organic matter is ac ting 
as soil cover than when it is intimately mixed with the soil. Iron, aluminium and 
phOvSphorus are removed less rapidly under thcvse conditions from a basic soil and more 
rapidly from an acid soil. 

DK'rKRMiNATiON OF ExaiANGEABi,K SoDiUM IN vSon,s. -- It is kuowii that the 
sodium (Na) ions absorbed by the soil comjilexes known as zeolites have a harmful ac- 
tion on the texture of clay soils, making them heavy, inipernieable anddiflictilt to work. 
This disadvantage is particularly evident in soils rendered alkaline b}' a certain propor- 
tion of soda and it is essential for the improvement of such soils to be able to determine 
accurately both the soda which is soluble in pure w ater and can l)e removed by leach- 
ing and that wdiich may be removed by acidorsalme solutions, ?. the “ exchangeable " 
Na, wdiich is replaceable by other cations. 

Until recently no satisfactory direct method has l)een available for the determination 
of sodium ; it had. to be detennmed indirectly or by difference, with risk of errors and 
inaccurate conclusions. In 1884 Streng succeedecl in precipitating the sodium quan- 
titatively as tlie triple acetate of uranyl, magnesium and sodium (vStrVcnc'.'s salt) by means 
of *d mixed solution of uranyl acetate ana magnesium acetate. In i()23 BiyANCUE- 
TifiliE (Bulletin de la Societe chimique, Paris 1923, No. 33, p. 807) improved this analyt- 
ical method, which was then used successfully by M. Gabriel Bertrand in his research 
on the presence of sodium in various plants. Working with plant ash he was able with 
this metliod to determine the variable and sometimes mmufe quantities of Na in a series 
of land plants liitherto supposed to lack sodium. (A nnales de la Science agronomique fran- 
^aise et ctrangcre, Paris 1929, an. 46, No. i, pp. 1-8), 

More recently Rick Wikkiams (Journal of Agricultural Science, London 1930, vol. 20, 
part 3, pp, 355-358) has applied to the determination of the exchangeable Wlium of 
soils the method of Barber and Koethoff, by which the Na is determined gravi- 
metrically after being precipitated as the triple salt, zinc, sodium, uranyl acetate 
(containing 1.495 % Na; by a solution of zinc uranyl acetate. The exchangeable, 
sodium was thus extracted 'by leaching soil with (i) a semi-normal soluticm of acetic 
acid and (2) a normal solution of ammonium chloride. The results with the two 
leaching agents showed good agreement. 

The method has been made still more rapid by BeENKINSOP (Ibid., vol. 20, part 4, 
pp. 511-516) by modifying it so that the sodium can be determined volumetricaUy to 
within o.i mg of Na. 

As a result of these processes of technMjue the vStudy of the behaviour of sodium 
in the soil and in plants and thus its role in agriculture will be able to make great 
progress. 


T. B. 
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§ o i 1 Improvement and Fertilisation. 

iMPROyiiMENT OF THK AI,KAI,INK vS0II.S OF THE GRICAT Pi,ATN OP HlJNCiARY. — In 
the Hungarian periodical Mezo^azdasdgi Kulasdsok (Agricultural Research) for J anuary 
T<)3i (an, IV, No. i, pp. 11-23) Ilf- Arany publishes an interesting study of tliis subject. 
Tlie following are his prmcipal results. 

For the improvement of the alkaline soils (called in Hungary szik*') 3 methods are 
in use: — (1) application of precipitated calcium carbonate; (2) application of niarl 
from the subsoil ; (3) cov(?ring light alkaline soils containing both soda and lime witli 
sand. V 

(j) Carbonate of lime has bffcn used for over 156 v^ears in Hmigary for improva 
ing the leached alkaline soils deficient in lime ; it is of no" benefit to soils containing sod- 
aiid lime. It must not be ploughed in but incorporated with the soil by harrowing to 
a depth of 4 or 5 cm. Its action is to substitute in the complex " zeolite " soils the Ca 
ion for the. harmful Na ion which .‘^poils the texture of the soil. The limed soil becomes 
lumpy, permeable to water and air and easy to work. The increased peniieability to 
water and air favours the growth and maturing of crojxs. 

(2) Marlhig (iti Hungarian ‘digo') is one of the oldest types of soil improvement 
in Hmigary. It has made large stretches of the plain productive and the parts marled 
1 50 years ago are still fertile to-day. The marls extracted from the siilxsoil are incorporat- 
cd on the s]iot, but they must contain little soluble salts and no sodium. Their vari- 
able CaCOj content makes it necessary to vary the thickness of the marl layer to be 
incorporated. 

Marling has the same effects on the soil and on plant growrth as dressing of chalk. 

(3) 'die tliickness of the sand mulch to be applied to soils containing both calciimi 
and scxHiim varies according to the nature of the vSoil from 5 to 60 cm., wdth a general 
averagt^ of 15 cm. 'I'he beneficial action of the sand mulch concerns the .subterranean 
water k\c], the .salt concentration, soil texture, etc. 

AKTn-ici.Aj, NiTRoCKNous Fkktitjzer.s in British India. ^ Until 1924 India had 
neglected to make use of the new economic sources of nitrogen. That year it manufac- 
hired 12,000 tons of ammonium sulphate a.s a by-product of steel and other works, 
but exTiorted it mainly to Java where ttiis fertilizer contributed to the production of 
ciieaj) .sugar w’hich, imported into India, entered into competition with the home-grown 
sugar obtained by less scientific melhods. 

Ha;)]>ily in 1929 India ceased exporting sul])hate of ammonia and even imported 
r|uanlities. which brought the total consumption of the fertilizer to about 32,000 tons. 
Sii li a CO isumption by 1h2 small cultivators {increa.sing yields bj- about 30 %) i.s an 
iiid(.*x of the revolutionary development of Indian agriculture. Taking 32,000 tons 
a.s the figure for i (r29 and allowing that 100 lbs. of animoiiium .sulphate per acre gave a 
net luofit of at least lo rupees, it may be said that in this year the total inctea.se in 
farm iig rirofit^ exceeded 7’ million rupees. (The Fertiliser, Feeding Stuffs and Farm 
Supplies Journal, London 1930). 

pRODiTCTroN OF PHOSPHATES IN ALGERIA. — The report of the Algerian vService of 
Mineii gives the annual phosphate production as 14 million tons, distributed among the 
f( blowing producing centres. 


Centres 


Production 


Kouif. . . . 
Diebel Dyt 
M ZaJta . 
'rocqueville 
nordj'RtxIir 
Uiisn-DlLo. , 


9835 432 tons 
1 070 . 53.5 » 

1018 879 
709 039 » 

669 127 « 

(‘47 960 » 


WoRED Production op Sulphur. — According to the Statistics of the United 
vStates Oifice of Mines the .sulphur production of the principal producing countrie.s (Unit- 





ed States, Italy, Japan, Chili, Spain) has risen from 555»282 tons in 1900 to 2*7^,107 
tons in 1929. The oistribution is as follows : — tJnitea States 2,362,389 tons ^^aly 
323,000 tons — Japan 58,718 tons — Chili 16,000 tons — Spain 10,000 tont* 
grais, Paris 1930, no. 21, p. 659). , 


Tm Commercial Valiie oe Lime Materials. — The Journald' A gvicMtuH pratique 
(Paris 1930, tome I, no. 36, p. 193) gives some useful ^information in this co®pection. 

Tho^ quality of a lime dressing depends mainly on its CaO content wheii it&quick 
or slaked lime, add on its CaCO? content %hen it is chalk, marl or powdered limestone. 
Purchasers should therefore require a guarantee of file CaO or CaC03 content before 
buyi^. 

For chalk and powdered limestone it is necessary to require a guarantee also of 
the carbonic solubility, which is an index to the efficacy of dressing. The solubility being 
to a certain extent dependent on the degree of fineness of milling it is a^dvrisable to demand 
a guarantee also with regard to fineness. For |>ow^dered chalk, thiilblubility of which 
is high, it is not necessa^ to demand as fine milling as for semi-hard and hard limestone 
whose solubility is less. 

Unfortimately in the absaice of any legislation concerning the trade in these pro- 
ducts in France a number of vendors refuse guarantees. It is thus desirable that the 
sale of lime products .should be regulated as is that of fertilisers. A scheme of this 
nature is, it seems, mider consideration. 

Prices should be based on the content in the effective principle (CaO or CaCO^) . 

[For other references concerning lime materials in this Bulletin see : — 1929. No. 5, 
p. 179 ; No. 8, p. 300 ; No. 9, p. 348 ; No. 10, p. 400 ; No. ii, p. 435 ; 1930. No. i, p. 6 ; 
No. 2, p. 51 ; No. 3, p. 96 ; No. 4, p. 126 ; No. 5, p. 164 ; No. 8, p. 287 ; No. 9, 
P- 333 - — No. 2, p. 44]. 


Ecology. 


Correlation between Wicather and Wheat in the Punjab. — It is the practice 
of many Government Departments to issue at interv'als during the growing .season 
estimates of area sown in and probable yield of the prmcipal crops. The.se estimates 
are based mainly on reports received from crop observers and are subject to modification 
with the advance of the growing seavson. The method is a subjective one, depending 
as it does on personal experience and judgment, and many attempts have been madt; 
•to supplement and even to replace the present method by an objective one buvsed on 
mathematical formulae embodying the results of research into the relations between 
weather and crops. Valuable contributions in this direction have already been made 
by various inve.stigators, notably Shaw, Hooker and Fisher (Pingland), WALivfSN 
(Sweden), Jacob (India), Moore, Bradford, Smith, KmcER and [Mattice (United 
States). 

In the Pimjab R. S. Mukund Unaker has attemi)ted to determine by the method 
of correlation the influence of weather conditions on the area sown and the yield of 
wheat, and thus to derive fonnulae for predictii^ during each month of the growing 
vseason (October to March) the crop prospects, using data for 35 years he calculates 
the correlation between temperature (using Lahore maximmn temperatures), rainfall 
and (in the absence of data of actual consumption of water through irrigation canals) 
Indus river levels on the one hand, with area sown, grovss yield and yield per unit area 
on the other. 

With regard to area sown the most important rainfall is that of September, the cor- 
relation coefficient being -f- 0,61. Indus river levels are also important, the correla- 
tion with area sown being -f 0.60 for September, -h 0.51 for October, -f- 0.41 for 
November and -f- 0.29 for December. There is a negative correlation between 
maximum temfieratures and area sown, indicating that high teihpetatures in the 
growing season are unfavourable to wheat. 

With regard to gross yield high coefficients are obtained withj Indus river levels, 
the values ranging from -f 0,39 in December to -f 0.72 in March. The influence of 
rainfall is most marked in ^ptember, December and March (correlation coefiicient A- 0.44 
in each month). 

Finally, the author compares estimates determined meteorologically and the official 
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foreCastit with the final official returns of area sown anl yield during each of the twelve 
seas(^ .comtnenclng 1913-24. He obtained the following correlation coefficients between 
the said the jSnal official figures 

Meteorologicjil Official 

' ITiiue of cstitn,ateB , estimate:? ' forecasts a 


For area sown, 

Biid of October 

■f 

iCnd of January * . 


+0.77 


+0.91 


For f^ross yield. 

End of Jaffl||jy 

End of March 

Middle of April , . , 


-f 0.60 
+0.65 


-fo.86 


The author concludes : “ Thus meteorological determination though fairly good 
is not so accurate as the official estimate ; but the chief merit of the former is that it is 
known much earlier and is consequently of great agricultural interest". (The Meteor- 
ological Magazine, London 1931, vol. 65, no. 780, pp. 293-294). 

' T. B. 


Crops <'F tkmperatr regions a. 


General. 

SvTNONYMS Committees. — The National Institute of Agricultural Botany (Cam- 
bridge) has published its report for 1929-30. C3f special interest are the .statements con- 
cerning the fonning of an exj^ert Committee for cereal synonyms. including delegates 
of the see^ trade, of the Agricultural Merchants and of the Farmers' Union. Steps 
have been taken to prepare a register of all district varieties of economic importance and 
their synonyms. Thanks to the indefatigable effort of the Potato Synoii}mi Commit- 
tee which has been in existence for eleven years there are now few if any of the larger 
growers who are deceived by synonyms. The proportion of sjuionyms among the en- 
tries for the wart disea.se {Synchyirium endobioticum) immunity trials at Ormskirk has 
l)een reduced from 72 per cent, in 1920 to 9 per cent, in 1929. 


Genetics. 

Peanut Breeding. — Peanuts are becoming an important crop in the .south of ttie 
United States, their average aimual value for the last few years being about $50,000,000. 
To this figure may be added the value of tlie plants and roots for feed and for soil 
improvement. There is need at the present time for improved varieties which will pro- 
duce nuts of superior quality, also, as the peanut industry ex|iands i the demand for 
varieties adapt^ to varied conditions and to more varied uses will also increase. 

Breeding work now in progress ^ the Florida Agricultural Experiment Station has 
already produced by selection of Spanish peanut plants yielding somid nuts, definitely 
higher yielding strains. Since no existing variety has all the desirable characters it 
will probably not be possible to produce the best improved varieties without hybridi- 
sation. The cross jiwAts hypogaeax A. is reported., The F^ hybrids are in 

general intermediate fcetweeh the parent species and appear to be fully fertile. (Stokes 
and Hito, Journ^Fof the American Society of Agronomy, 1930, No. 12). 

A StJCCESSEUt TRANSFER OF BMMKR CHARACTERS TO VUEGARE WHEAT. — Emmer 
{Triticum dicoccum) and the common wheats (T. vulgare) belong to distinct species differ- 
i% in (^omojKnne numbers (Emmer 2n == 28, Vulgare 2tt « 42). For this reason the 



problem of cc mbining the desirable charscteristits cf ihe t^vo by crcvss breeding is com- 
plicated by liability to sterility in the F, and following generations. 

A cross was made with a pure line strain of Marquis as the pollen parent and a pure 
line strain of Yaroslav emmer (' speltz ’) as the seed parent. One plant only of the Fj 
generation survived, from which loo F.» plants were grown. These and the following 
generation looked highly unpromising and w^ere therefore harvevSted and threshed together. 
Since stem rust (Puedvia gvcmiin idj and several other diseases were exceptionally destruc- 
tive that year most of the plants that did not posvsess a. high degree of resistance to the 
various#iseases produced badly |hrunken grain. This gave the oj>j:)ortunity to sepa- 
rate the resistant types from the^usceptiBle types by mechanical means, which elimin- 
ated 99 % of the seed. Bet>|een 4000 and 5000 plants were grown from the mechan- 
ically selected seed. Of these 6 finally were vSelected as \ Cvssessing all the desired char- 
acters of tlic emmer parent while appearing to be true ccnmicn wheats. 

The six Yaroslav and Marquis .selections w'ere planted in progeny rows in w^hat 
])roved to be an exceptionally dry year, and 2 or 3 of them were foui|d to be very resist- 
ant to drought, 'i'he following year a .severe hail stoim in Jiilj^-^ade it possible to 
.select further for resi.stance to hail injury. The next year a sev^e epidemic of stem 
rust caused 100 ‘X, infection in the control rows of Marquis while the .selections remained 
entirely free from tliis di.sease. They were however found to be susceptible to aiitlirac- 
no.se and a foim of root rot, but 63 plant .s- were selected as being ])ractically free frcni 
infection and w’ere growm in progeny rows. Semples of the .seed of the,' more |)romi.sing 
of these were aiialy.sed for ])rotein and gluten cciittrit, and the three best kept for further 
te.sting. The liigli(;'.st yielding of the.se was iiriutd “ Hope and distributed to experi- 
ment .stations. Hope wheal was found highly re.si.slant to lc( .se ^niut {UstHago irilici) 
and to certain foims of bunt (Tilklia kvis). It was found to have the same number 
of chromosc.mes as other wheats of the vulgare grouj). 

Thus the enuner characters pc.s.sc.s.seel by the ce mmon wdieat .segregates selected 
from the Yaroslav x Marquis crc.ss demonstrate that it is po.ssible to tran.sfer desirable 
characte^rs from wdicats of the 28- chromt\sc;nie group to wdieats of the 4 2- chromosome 
grou]) by means of cros.siug follcw’cd by rigid selection. (McFai)D3{N, ibid.). 


Iv e g u m i 11 o u s C r o p s . 

Sw'KET ci/)Vi{R IN Corn BKi/r Fai^minix — Sweetedover, a road.side wee^d 25 years 
ago, is today a crop of considerable eccnomio importance in the Coni Belt of T.’, S. A. 
T\vo .specie.^ are grt)Wii : the while (A/ ^’// 7 o/w.s and the yellow [M. officinalis), but 

tbe former is ineferre d. Both are biennial but an annual varkty of M. al.so exists. 
Lime and iiioculatie.n are essential for the sncce.ssful ])rcducticai of .sw^eetclover, (Far- 
mers’ Bulktin No. 1653, Washington D. C., 1931). 

Monantiia VK'ich. -- Monaiilha vetch (Vicia monantha Derf.) is a native of .south- 
ern Europe and was fir.st introduced into the Ihiited States in 1898. At the jjre.seiit time 
it i.s being grown succe.ssfully in the Pacific Coa.st vStates. The seed is edible and sim- 
ilar to lentils. It grows at a lower temperature than hairy vetch (E. villosa) or common 
vetch (E. sat'iva) and for this reason it is .specially luseful as a winter green manure in 
areas having mild w'inters. It makevS good-quality pasturage, is a valuable winter legu- 
minous crop and, while in full bloom, will make good hay. (Ihiited States Department 
of Agriculfure CirctfUfr No. 152, Wasliington, 1933). 

KksIvSTanciv of NobuIvK Bactkria to Light. — As a result of .studies started in 
1917 it W'as found that the general idea that sunlight is destructive to legimie bacte.ria 
in soils i.s unfounded. Soils in which inoculated legumes have been grown were dried 
in sunlight and in the dark and no differences were apparent in production of noules 
1 )}^ the.se when used ff>.r inoculation. Dried soils, (^refully stored, retained viable bac- 
teria for four years. The ultra violet light which is the destructive 'portion of the sun- 
light fails to penetrate the soil to any significant depth. (AtBKECHT and Turk, Univ- 
cfsiiy of Missouri, Agricultural Experiment Station Pesearch Bulletin 132, Columbia, Mis- 
.souri, 1930). 

, Horticulture. 

ThilVan Fi,ekt Raspberry. — - A hybrid variety produced from tlie Chinese 
liuhus innominatus and the Cuthbert red raspberry in 1911. The variety has been 
tested at the Tennessee Agricultural Experiment Station since 1925 and found to have 



valuable qualities. It is very vigorous in growth, not liable to disease, can withstand 
hot dry weather and ivS readily propagated b^^ canes rooting at the tips, like the black- 
berry. It is not recommended for dr^^ districts w^here the .standard varieties can be 
grown, as its fruit has not all the dcvsirable cliaractervS of colour, size and texture, but 
for drier climates. Its rank growth makes it advisable to .space the plants 8 ft. apart 
in rows at lea.st lo ft. apart. At the end of the fruiting .season the old canes are^^jcut 
out. (McCiJNTOCK, VniversUy of Tennessee Agr.Mx. St. Circ. 29, 1930). 

A. M. P. & N.. V. 0. 
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TROPICAL AND SUBTROPICAL AGRICULTURE 


A Review of the more important Recent Liu^ratu re on Cacao, 

General articles on cacao production and citUure. 

Interesting surve\\s of the w'orld production and consiiniption of cacao and the 
cacao trade have ]>een published b}' the Empire Marketing Board and by the Gordian. 
The Gordian discu.sses in different articles the development and pre.scni position of 
cacao culture in the dilYerent cotmtries and the general cacao situation. 

The following figures give the production and consiirnption in the last four years 


(Jtily-June) in tons 

of 1000 kg. : 

Worl 1 
production 

World 

consuniptioti 

Surplus 

IModuction 

Surjilus 
ill pcrccntu.i^c 
of production. 

1 920/30 • • 

.... 479,888 

432,568 

47. .320 

10.9 % 

1922/29 . . 

.... 501 .() 5 i 

456. E)0 

45491 

10.9 % 

T926/28 . . 

.... 442,401 

421,217 

21,189 

3.0 % 

1927/27 . . 

.... 465.347 

410,829 

54 > 5 i'^ 

13.3 % 

The increase in 

world production is 

> more clearly 

seen wlitui 

the production of 


calendar years is examined ; 

World production 

(ill tons of 1000 kg.) 


1926 ' 47^^303 

1927 • 190,953 

1928 513,806 

1929 537.077 


In the countries which produce the ordinary qualities of cacao (Gold Coast, Ni- 
geria and the other African countries, Brazil and Costa Rica) the increase in produc- 
tion has continued, while in the countries which produce a cacao of higher quality, 
the production remains stationary (Venezuela, Trinidad and the other Antilles, Cen- 
tral America, Ceylon, Netherlands Indies, Samoa, Madagascar) or even decrea.ses 
(^Ecuador). There are, howeNrer, indications that a slight revival has set in in the 
Netherlands Indies. The decline of rubber-prices has induced the owners of some 
plantations to replant a i>art of their rubber fields with cacao or to extend their 



cacao fields The cacao export from the Netberlands-Indies in the last few years 
was as follows: — 

Cacao Export horn the Netherlands-Indies 



(In tons of iooo kg.). 





1926 

1927 

1928 

1939 

mo 

12 months . . . 

...... 904 

9x5 

1043 

1251 


9 » . . . 

...... 639 

505 

808 

997 

1,032 


(Jan. - vSept) 

Ecuador. — In Ecuador the production since 1922 has constantly decreased. 
In the period 1901-1922 the average yearly export amounted to 40,00c tons’; in the 
la^t 7 years it has decreased to about 20,000 tons. Expecially in the Ballao and in 
he Arriba dist^rict i.he industry has gone backward in an alarming way. The fol- 
lowing figures show the production in the different districts in 1922 and in 1929 : 

Cacao Export in the di^erent districts of Ecuador. 


Arribji Balao Mjic'hatn Mtinabi Esmeraldas Total 

1922 29,696 6,836 2,002 . 1,827 — 40,361 

1929 11*149 2,828 1,548 1,932 81 17,533 


This decrea.se is mainly to be attributed to the ravages of the witchbroom di- 
.sease (Marasmius perniciosus). The application f)f control measures, especially the 
regular removal of the divSeUvSed twigs, is hardh" possible in the Ecuadorian planta- 
tions, because the cultivation has always been extensive ; the trees are standing 
closely and no pruning or very little has been done up till now. Another way of get- 
ting rid of the disease seems to haye more chance of success in this country, viz. the 
planting of imniime varieties. It has been reported, that such a variety has been 
found in Ecuador and that a few hundred hectares have already been planted 
with it. 

Peru. — Peru is one of the cacao growing countries from which it is difficult to 
obtain information. It is the most southern of the countries along the we.stem coast 
of South America. The greatest part of the cacao produced is consumed locally 
and the export is insignificant ; it amounted in 1925 to 22 tons, in 1926 to 36 and in 
1927 to 41 tons. In these years the import of cacao was 309, 342 and 87 tons. The 
main port fori the export of cacao is Puno, of less importance are Mollendo and 
Iquitos. 

Ivory Coast. — Among the French cacao-growing colonies the Ivory Coast is 
the most important. Its cacao industry has made a rapid growth ; the export in 
1910 was 10 tons, in 1920 1,036 and in 1929 16,362 tons. 

The extension of the cacao area is limited by labour difhculties. In the central 
part (Tiassal^) and in the west-central par. (Oum^, Daloa, Gagnoa) labour is less scarce 
than in the other partvS and only there are cacao plantations managed by Europeans 
situated. The native cacao farms are to be found principally in the eastern part 
(Ind^i6) between the railway and the Gold Coast colony. 

Most of the plantations managed by Europeans a#e of a small size and not well 
provided with capital. The cultural mechods are primitive and fermentadon 
and dr\dng leave much to be desired. In the native farms the conditions are still 



worse. Insufficient and irregular fermenting and drying are here — || in various 
other cacao growing countries — serious shortcomings which have ^ven to the 
Ivory Coast cacao a bad reputation. More advice and help for the farmers by the 
Department of Agriculture seem urgently desired. 

Belgian Congo. • — In this country cacao culture is gradually increasing. The 
exports were in 1927 837 tons, in 1928 850 tons and in I92<:9 1,087 tons. The railway 
carries a great part of the product to the coast, viz. in 1927 556 tons, in 1928 555 
tons. Of the total export in 1928 (850 tons) 505 tons were shipped from Boma, 
the port of the Mayumbe district, and 280 tons from Matadi. 

The present area amounts to about 2,000 ha. The plantations are in the hands 
of Belgian Companies and most of them are situated in the Mayumbe region (Lower 
Congo between the Tschitoango and its tributary the Lukula). In this comitry also 
the great difficulty is the scarcity of labour. 

Botanical. 

Wild cacao. Important information has been obtained about the occurrence of 
wild cacao in the forests of British Guiana. 

Some 3’ears ago Stahel found cacao growing wild in the forests of Surinam and 
at a much earlier date Schomutirgk reported its presence in the forests of British 
Guiana and Brazil. Interesting particulars about wild cacao in these regions was 
supplied by Ogii.vie. He wrote as follows: — “The farthest north that I have 
“ seen cacao is ii^ B^ack Creek, a branch of the Kssequibo on the right bank, some 
“ distance above the mouth of the Rupununi River. It is plentiful in this creek, 
“ so much so that a balata bleeder (i) in 1911 thought he had stumbled across an 
“ abandoned Dutch plrmtaticn and tried to get up a a)mpany in Georgetown for 
“ its eploitation. I nave also seen cacao on tne Berbice River, tJie Berbice at this 
“point being only a tiny creek * 

The cacao was .seen near Primos Inlet earlier by Schomjutrgk (1848). 

OGiiyViE had seen wild cacao also “ on the upper branches of the Rewa and Qui- 
“ taro creeks (the Rewa is a branch of the Rupununi River). Cacao occurs plenti- 
“ fully at points on the Kuduwini, Kassikedju or Dewar Wow^ on the Kamu and 
“ Shewdikar creeks — all branches of the Upper P^ssequibo, as also on the main 
“ river itself “. 

It occurs again “ on the Mapur Wow, the Trombetas and the Ha River “. 

SCHOMBURGK saw cacao growing wild on the Capiwhuni (Kafuwini), a branch 
of the Trombetas, which is in its turn a tributary of the Amazon, and also on the 
Cutari (at the head of the Corantine) and on the Upper Guidaro (Quitaro), both 
places where Ogievie has also met with it. The type of this wi^d cacao is apparent- 
ly pure. 

Varieties. 

Reyne has found that Surinam also ranks among the countries where the 
Criollo variety was formerly cultivated and where it was superseded by the Fora- 
stero variety. He could still find pure Criollo trees on abandoned plantations, 
near the Gottica River and near the Mapane and Tempati creeks. 

It was to be expected that the same substitution of Forastero for Criollo would 
also have taken place in British Guiana. This supposidon is corroborated by the 
occurrence of cacao trees in which Criollo characters are unmi.stakably to be seen 

(i) *■ Balata bleeder ” is the name given in British and Dutch Guiana to the man who tai)s the wild 
growling balata tr^s ” biilam ) ; balata is a kind of guttapercha. 
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in a place, Cooniacka, on the Berbice river. Here the remains are found of a cacao 
plantation established some 200 years ago by a Dutch planter. The Criollo char- 
acters of these cacao trees are so conspicuous, that Prof. Haririson supposed them 
to be identical with “ Golden Caracas Cacao ", i, e., pure Criollo.This however is 
not the case. 

The effect 0/ shade trees. 

Russo gives important information on the decay of cacao fields in the Domi- 
nican Republic. 

The cacao thrips {IJeliothrips ruhrocincta), which causes so much damage 
in different countrie.s (San Thome, Trinidad, Surinam, Brazil), is veryir‘pirious also 
in he Dominican Republic and the direct catise of the decay of many plantations. 

Russo observed in Santo Domingo, as has also been observed in Trinidad and 
Surinam, that the cacao fields without shade or with insufficient .shade suffer especi- 
ally from thri})s. The conclusion of Ritsso is, that the poor conditions of the trees 
is a consequence of the combined action of thrips and the direct sun rays. This 
conclusion, however, is probably not correct and it is more probable that the absence 
of shade has caused the soil to deteriorate and thus has indirectly weakened the trees 
and made them more liable to thrip.s attacks. 

Anyhow'' the ob.servation of Russo confirms the opinion that the pest must be 
controlled by improving cultural conditions, especially by affording sufficient .shade 
by suitable shade irees. 

Fermenting and drying. 

In the last twenty or thirty years a considerable number of investigations 
have been carried out in order to elucidate wdiat siibstances are formed by the " ex- 
ternal " fermentation (the fermentation of the pulp) and what influence they exert 
on die cacao bean. It cannot he said that these investigations ha\e led to any im- 
portant discoveries. Af any rate they have not succeeded in finding a weak jioint 
in the old empyrical w^ay of fermenting, and the fine Criollo as well as the common 
Fp rastero are still fermented in the .same way as in old days. 

The past year gave us a few more publications on fermentation. 

In the fermenting heap we see first the apiculatus-yeast (Saccharomyces apicth 
latiis) preponderate; gradually it is replaced by “ wine yeasts ". Soon the develop- 
iTient of vinegar bacteria sets in and at the same time that of other kinds of yeasts 
and of Oidinm, which fungus feeds on the alcohol and the acetic acid developed by 
the yeasts and bacteria. While the temperature rises and the acidity increases 
again other organisms, w*hich are especially adapted to these conditions, such as 
Bacillus suhtilis and allied bacteria, begin to develop. 

Some investigators presume that in this process the development of acetic acid 
b\ the vinegar bacteria mu.st be regarded as an unfavourable factor, so that ic would 
be desirable to find a method by whicn it may be suppressed. The correctness of 
this cannot yet be considered as proved. 

HenneberCt and Zeixer, who share the opinion of the noxiousness of the 
acetic acid, tried to avoid the development of vinegar bacteria by adding pure cul- 
tures of yeast to the beans, and also by applying bactericidal substances. These 
experiments had no success. The same must be said of the experiments in which 
lactic acid or a pure culture of lactic bacteria was added. 

More success was obtaine 4 by Zeixer in Cameroon by continuing the fermen- 
tation a few days longer than usual — 8 to ic days instead of 6 to 8 — , making the 
ferm<mting heaps not higher than 60 cm. and turning the beans over every 12 hours. 
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By the two last mendoned measures he succeeded in keeping the temperature 
of the fermenting cacao a little lower than usual. In applying tliis method care must 
be taken that the fermentation is stopped before the development of butyric acid 
sets in. Zeli^kr is of opinion that he obtains in this way a cacao which contains less 
acetic acid. 

Stevens had tried a few years ago to prepare the beans in quite a different way, 
namely without fermentation and by subjecting them to a temperature of between 
400 and 6 o^C. Different investigators have subjected this method to a trial, but in- 
variably the effect was unsatisfactory. In Costa Rica the method was applied for 
some time on a large scale in the j)lantations of the United Fruit Company and a 
product with a good appearance was obtained, wnich at first was favourably received 
by the brokers, but the quality of the cacao was considered unsatisfactory by the 
experts. In the same w"a\ the cacao, prepared with the Stevens method in Java, 
was considered as inferior in qualit> by the exj)erts in Europe. However, for cacao 
from fruits damaged by fungi and which will not ferment w^ell, being soon subject 
to rotting, the method seems to have its advantages. Zeeeer ai)plied it with suc- 
ces.s in Cameroon on cacao from fruits attacked by black rot {Phytophthora palmi- 
vora ^-■=^ Pkyiophthora jaheri). For this purpo.se a wooden box was used, large enough 
to contain 3 tons of wet cacao. First the beans were subjected during 24 hours to 
a tempeiature of 50^ to 6o^C, then the\ were washed in water of 45“ and finally they 
were put again into the box and kept there for 4 days at a temperature of 5of> to Go^K 

^ Chemisiry. 

The amount of non-saponifiable compounds (sterols) in cacao-fat of different 
origin was determined by Eabbe. According of these investigations the sterols in 
cacao fat from Lome, Accra, Trinidad, Bahia, Cameroon and Venezuela (Caracas), 
amounted respectively to 0.26, 0.34, 0,345, 0.40, 0.40, 0.70 gr. per 100 gr, fat. In 
the beans (fermented and dried), of the same lots the amount of sterols was 0.20, 
0.20, 0.195, 0.21 and 0.35 gr. per 100 gr. of beans. 

It is not permissible to regard these figures as Si.andard figures and to conclude 
for instance, ihat as a general rule the fat of Venezuela (Caracas) cacao is much 
richer in sterols than the fat of Accra cacao. For such a statement a much larger 
number of samples wxnild have to be investigated. 

Grading, 

Grading of cacao by the Government in Nigeria has already l^een done for some 
years and the results of this system, ip connection with the work of the Govern- 
ment fermenting houses, may be regarded as very satisfactory. The quality of 
Lagos cacao, which is wholly a product of small native farmers, has shown a marked 
improvement. 

On the first of October a new regulation of grading was issued. The different 
grades according to this new regulation are defined as follows 

Grade I. — Cacao mus». have under 5 % defective and under 5 % slatey 

beans. 

“ Grade II. — Cacao must have under 10 % defective und under 5 % 
slatey beans. 

" Grade III. — Cacao must nave under 8 % of defective beans. 

“ Grade IV. — Cacao must ha\e under 20 % of defective beans. 

Defective beans in these first two grades are all such beans as have been 
previously counted defective. In grades III and IV germinated beans, which are 
not mouldy, are not counted as defective 
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Notes. 

Rice Vamkties grown in Madagascar. — The rices cultivated in Madagascar 
may be classified ifi 5 types : — (i) long- and large-grained, (2) long- and narrow-grained, 

(3) semi-long-grained, (4) short-ovaJ-grained and (5) small-grained. 

There are about a hundred varieties of each ty^, not all of which are exportable. 
The following are the most important ; — 

(1) Varieties with long, large grains, not translucent. 

Vary Lava, Telo Volana, Mangaka, Ranarana, Tomboka, 

(2) Varieties with long, narrow, translucent grains. 

Tsipala, Kalila, Bengaly marima, Madiomalraka, Makalioka, Vato patsa. 

(3) Varieties with semi-long, translucent grains. 

Manitra, Kokomoja manitra, Manautsoa, Renivaza, Bengaly madinika, Mahagaga, 
Angaky, Randrambolo, Anana, Mahia, Mandriravina, Samaitsobe, Lohambitro, Benia- 
nara, Vondrona, Mena hoditra, Tsarramandoro, Rambontsoavaly, Angikabe, Bengaly 
vakaheny, Tsivimbina, Roka mena, Angika, BemahavSoa, Ovibe, Mahira, Menakely, 
Telovolana marima. 

(4) Variety with short, oval, translucent grains. 

Madinika. 

(5) Variety with small, translucent grains. 

Kiriminy. 

For standardisation purposes all these 5 types of varieties may be included in the 
Vary Lava and Translucent Madagascar classes. 

The following are the principal rice grooving regions of Madagascar : — Majunga, 
Morondava (west) — Tulear (south) — Tamatave Maroantsetra (east) — Diego-Suarez* 
(north) — Alaotra, Tananarive, Antsirabe — Betafo and Betsileo (central). (Francois 
E. and Ciiaijffour P., Eiz ei Eiziculture, vol. 4, fasc. 3, 1930). 

Classification of Bengal Rices. — From an agricultural point of view the rices 
of Bengal fall intx) 5 classes : — 

(1) Mountain'.^ W5, or early rice. Sown in April -May, harvested July-September. 

(2) A man. Winter rice, sown in the seed-bed in June- July, planted out in July, 
harvested October-J anuary. 

(3) Lowland irrigated Am. 

(4) Low'land irrigated A man. 

(5) Boro. Spring rice. 

(HECroK G. P., Agricultural Journal of India, vol. 25, part 2, 1930). 

Influence of Environment on Growth of Rice. — Studies of various varieties 
of paddy have shown that a rice never growls .so w ell as in its original home ; it is thus 
very su.sceptible to environmental influences. M. R. L. Sethi therefore has made a 
thorough study of the physiology of rice and its reactions to changes in environment. 
He carried out two series of experiments, one in the field and the other in pots. The pots 
measured 21 cm. in diameter, 22.5 cm, in height and contained 6 kg. of soil. He used 
also larger pots and boxes. The experimental rice field was aliout 20 ars in area. Three 
groups of experiments (which confirmed the pot experiments) were carried out as fol- 
.1 ows ; — 

(1) Culture experiments with different methods of irrigation. 

(2) Culture experiments with different methods of prepso'ing the soil. 

(3) Culture experiments with different fertilisers. 

The results were the following : — 

(1) A clayey soil is more adapted to rice growing than a loamy, sandy or gravelly 

soil. 

(2) Fertilisers should be applied before the time of flowering. 

(3) Increased water content of the soil improves yield but retards ripening. 
Irrigation alternating with periods of dryness increases grain production. 

(4) Rice is not an entirely aquatic plant, particularly in its early stages of growth, 
Oi^gen must be supplied to the roots by frequent renewal of the irrigation water. {Bul- 
letin Economique de I Indochine, 33^“® ann^e, octobre 1930 - B.). 

Cotton Growing in the State of Svria in 1929. — In 1929 an acreage about 4 
times as extensive as that of 1928 was planted with cotton. The following table shows 
the cotton acreage in 1928 and 1929 in the different parts of Syria. 

- - Ingh 4 Trc , 
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of M^icinal, Aromatic and other Plants, with the co-operation of the ‘ Comity In- 
terministeriel des Plantes M^dicinales et des Plantes a itssences ’ and of the * Office 
national des Matieres premieres v^g^tales pour la Droguerie, la Phannacie, la Distillerie 
et la Parfunierie 

The provisional programme of events is as follows : — 

First day — IVth meeting of the International Permanent Committee. Reception 
of the Official Delegates of the Ck)veniments. Verification of the credentials at 4.0. p. m. 
in the ‘ Salle des Actes ' of the F'aculty of Pharmacy of the University of I’aris, 4, Ave- 
nue de rObservatoire. Ceremonial reception and visit to the Museums of the P'aculty. 

Second day — Technical day, reserved for the scientific Commissions ; — botany and 
chemistry applied to the study of drugs, etc. 

Third day - Agricultural day, reserved for the cultivation and harvesting of me- 
dicinal and aromatic plants : — questions of production and varietal imi>rovement, fer- 
tilising, utilisation of lal)our, drying, preparation, etc. 

Fourth day — Kconomic daj^ : — Drug trade. Transport, Storage. Discussion of the 
resolutions. 

N. B, A free day will be provided for visiting the Exhibition and one or more for 
excursions to some of the producing districts. 

The sessions will be held in the Palais des Congres de TExposition coloniale. 

This programme is subjw^t to alteration. 

The Office of the Congress requests that any persons and agricultural or commercial 
societies interested will send in as soon as possible the titles of communications they wish 
to ])resent to the Congresis. Abstracts of such communications will be is.sued in the lan- 
guages accepted by the Federation. All communications should lx\ addressed to M. le 
SecrcHaire General, venue du Maine, 12, Paris 

J. L. 


AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES 
Lactose: Its Preparation and Uses. 

The manufacture of lactose, or milk sugar, has developed considerably of re- 
cent years, especially since the discovery of the biochemical action which makes it 
able to serve as the basis for the manufacture of a number of medicaments, notaldy 
homoeopathic. New technical uses also are being found for it year by year. 

For these reasons dairies and casein factories which have at their disposal large 
quantities of whey should find the manufacture of lactose economic and profitable. 
But, seeing that the returns from the manufacture of lactose depend largely on the 
quantity present in the whey, it is necessary in the first place to know the proper- 
ties of the .sugar and the methods for its determination in whey, the methods of pre- 
paration and the types of apparatus used. 

I. Properties of milk sugar. 

Lactose + H^O) is a disaccharid which occurs in true solution in cows 

milk, at the rate of 4.7 % on an average, giving it a sweetish taste. When 0.6 % of 
lactic acid is formed milk coagulates spontaneously ; the lactose obtained by con- 
centration of the whey is not crystalline. By crystallisation of an aqueous solu- 
tion of lactose hard crystals with the formula Gi^HaPn H- H2O are obtained. The 
presence of a certain quantity of salts in the lactose solution hinders crystallisation. 
The difference in solubility of lactose in hot and cold water constitutes a difficulty 
particularly in its preparation from condensed milk, plain or sweetened, as soon as 
it reaches a certain density. Lactose is distinguishable from saccharose specially 
by its lower sweetening capacity and lower solubility. If lactose crystals are heated 
to a temperature of iio-i30«C they lose their water and if the temperature is rai.sed 
still higher become yellow and then brown, forming /' lactocaramel Lactose is 
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insoluble in alcohol and ether but dissolves in hot acetic acid. Another important 
property of lactose is its ready decomposition in solution by bacteria. Various t5rpes 
of fermentation are produced by different bacteria, lactic being the most important : 

Ci,H,,Oxi + H ,0 -4CH3.CHOH.COOH 

lactose lactic acid 

It is of great importance in the lactose industry to avoid lactic fermentation 
in the treatment of whey. 

A number of bacteria are capable of causing lactic fermentation. They may 
be differentiated by (i) resistance to heat in liquid media, some being killed by 5 
minutes at r)ooC. others resisting 10 minutes, etc. ; (2) the speed with which* they co- 
agulate milk at different temperatures ; (3) resistance to desiccation ; (4) the degree 
of acidity produced, etc. By the action of these micro-organisms njilk is coagulated 
rapidly between 30 and 350C. Lactic fermentation ceases at temperatures below lo^C 
and above 45"C. The products of lactic fermentation are ; — lactic, acetic and 
carbonic acids, traces of acetone, alcohol and formic acid. Lactic ferments keep 
better in a neutral than an acid medium ; some are aerobic, others anaerobic or 
indifferent. They are capable of converting up to 95 % of the lactose into lactic 
acid if they are provided with peptone (an excellent source of nitrogen). Lactic 
acid produced by fermentation is ceramic, but not always inactive. By neans of 
the fungus Penicillium glaucum a dextro-lactic acid is obtained, with Bacillus acidi 
laevolacti a levo-lactic acid. Various other bacteria are capable of decomposing 
inactive lactic acid produced by fermentation and of consuming one of the active 
acids produc'ed, leaving the other. 

Racemisation of lactic acid is thus analogous to that of tartaric acid. The devel- 
opment of lactic ferments cannot be obtained with the mineral compounds occurring 
in milk, whereas it is readily obtained in lactose solutions in the presence of ammonia 
salts. The addition of polybasic phosphates greatly increases the production of lactic 
acid. 

Certain mineral salts, such as bichloride of merciny or .sulphate of copper, 
check fermentation, but in sufficiently small quantities encourage it. Salts which 
in the proportion of i/io of a molecule to the litre retard lactic fermentation are those 
of .sodium, potassium, lithium, magnesium, calcium, strontium and barium. For 
salts of iron, magnesium, lead, zinc, uranium and aluminium i/iooo of a molecule 
to the litre is enough to retard fermentation, while 1/1000,000 of a molecule to the 
litre is enough for salts of copper, mercury, silver, gold, platinum, cadmiitm, cobalt 
and nickel. 

Among the industrially important lactic acid bacteria must be mentioned : — 

Bacillus caucasicus, which converts lactose to lactic acid and is used in the pre- 
paration of kefir (a beverage obtained also from milk) in the presence of the yeast 
Saccharomyces kefir. This yeast decomposes lactose by means of a diastase (lactase) 
and alcoholic fermentation then sets in ; 

Bacterium colt communis, which resembles the typhus bacillus but is distinguished 
from it by its property of fermenting all the mono- and di-saccharid sugars and, in 
a special, manner, lactose, while the typhus bacillus remains inactive in the pre- 
sence of milk sugar. B. coli communis coagulates milk rapidly at 24-280C producing 
a quantity of acid and liberating much CO^ and hydrogen. In the presence of air 
it produces from lactose alcohol, acetic acid, lactic acid, etc. Two strains of caii 
communis are distinguishable : — I and d, the former giving a levorotatory lactic aod 
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and the latter a dextrorotatory acid when a suitable form and quantity of nitrogen* 
oua nutrient is supplied ; 

Bacterium D,, extracted from Brie cheese, which ferments lactose rapidly with 
the formation of a dextrorotatory lactic acid. 

Milk sugar may also undergo alcoholic fermentation as a result of the action 
of various yeasts, but this is of less importance in the lactose industry. 

Lactose is broken down by the action of certain diastases {e. g., lactase) into 
glucose and galactose, thus : — 

+ H ,0 -^,,061 

, glucose galactose 

Hydrolysis occurs also in the presence of dilute inorganic acids. 

Determination of lactose in whey. For the determination of lactose in solution 
no universal method has as yet been adopted such as, for example, for the deter- 
mination of fats. There are however several methods, notably that of ScHEiBE.the 
polarimetric method of Saekowski and the refractometric method of Woelny. 

II. — Makotacture of eactose. 

Economic practicability of milk sugar manufacture. — Whey pfoduced as a result 
of the precipitation of casein by pressure differs from that obtained by coagulation 
by acids particularly in its content in lactose and lactic acid. The former contains 
4-5-5 % oi lactose and traces of acetic acid, while the latter contains 3.8-4 % of 
lactose and up to 0,8 % of lactic acid. 

The various components of whey are not always equally utilisable, which fact 
makes it important to determine their percentage systematically, taking into account 
the factors which impide the extraction of lactose and reduce its content for prac- 
tical purposes. At the present time, for instance, it is considered satisfactory if 2.5 
to 2.8 kg. of lactose are obtained from 100 kg. of milk. About 76.6 kg. of whey are 
yielded by 100 kg. of milk. As this amount of whey gives 3.2-3. 5 % instead of the 
possible 5 % of lactose only 2.68 kg. of crude lactose or 2.15 kg. of refined lactose 
are obtained. 

Prevention of bacterial fermentation of lactose. — A simple and reliable method of 
avoiding the harmful action of acidifying bacteria consists in cooling the milk to 12 ^C, 
for at this temperature the bacteria can barely exist. Their action is thus checked, 
but it recommences if the lactose solution is heated to 15®, reaches its maximum be- 
tween 30° and 400, then diminishes till it finally ceases between 45® and ^cPC. 

Another simple and economic method is to add ' Milchsuss which is a liquid con- 
taining gaseous substances which are toxic to the bacteria and are later eliminated 
by steam during the concentration of the whey m vacuo. ‘ Milchsuss * acts exclusively 
on the acidifying bacteria, not checking the development of the micro-organisms 
necessary to the maturation of cheese, nor in any way affecting the coagulation of 
the milk. It is thus advisable to add the ‘ Milchsuss ' immediately after milking 
and so retain all the original lactose content in the milk and the whey without any 
being converted into acid. 

For this purpose Ungnade recommends adding from o.oi to 0.025 % of 40 % 
formalin or.a solution of magnesium and sodium bisulphites. In ' Milchsuss * the 
active principle is also formalin. 

An essential feature for the profitable manufacture of lactose is certainly the 
use of really fresh whey. If the whey is sour its sugar content is so much reduced 
that lactose extraction is no longer profitable. 
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Elimination of impurities. — The elimination of fats, albuminoids and salts is 
more difficult than that of the water. First the fats are removed. If they are pre- 
sent in sufficient quantity for separation to be profitable the whey is centrifuged : 
if the whey comes from poor milk separation is maturally not profitable, but some- 
times the whey is condensed b^ evaporation till the cream content is high enough for 
separation. The elimination of albuminoids, salts and any remaining fat is also 
carried out in highly concentrated whey or in the thick syrup from which the greater 
part of the water has been removed. The butter yield of whey fat obviously de- 
pends on the fat content of the liquid or concentrated whey. 

Separation and complete elimination of protein. — ■ There are serious difficulties 
in this operation. The methods used produce such a finely divided coagultim that 
filtration is difficult and slow, the ix)res of the filter soon becoming blocked by the 
protein deposit. Moreover the first filtration is often imperfect and the clear fil- 
trate when treated a second time still leaves a considerable albuminoid deposit 
so that it is necessary to filter yet again. 

It is essential to coagulate the albumen in a readily filterable form. When 
the albuminoid matter is eliminated one of the main causes of lactic acid formation 
at the expense of lactose is removed for lactic bacterial activity is stopped and there 
is thus no fear of further losses of sugar. A further laborious filtration is also avoided. 

The operation is carried out as follows * 

(1) The whey is neutralised and filtered to separate completely the coagulated 
protein still in suspension. 

(2) Excess acidity is neutralised with calcium or barium carbonate. The 
latter is preferable because it forms an insoluble sulphate. 

(3) The liquids thus prepared are sterili.sed in sjxicial autoclaves of galvanised 
iron, wdiich have been previously .sterilised with ga.seous formalin. The initial . 
pressure is between i and 2 atmospheres When the liquid is compressed heating 
is begun by means of a coil or by passing steam into a double bottom of tinned cop- 
per. To ensure rapid and uniform heating the autoclave is fitted with a stirrer 
whicli is kept in action during the operation ; the exterior of the autoclave is covered 
with an insulating material to avoid all loss of heat. 

. The maximum temperature to which the liquid is heated is I25«C ; if this is 
exceeded the whey may become discoloured. 

This temperature and pressure is maintained for a certain time, while the liquid 
is convStantly agitated. The pressure is then allowed to sink until the liquid boils ; 
boiling is maintained for a time at the .same pressure so that the albumen may coag- 
ulated. Steam is passed into a twin autoclave containing neutralised whey ready 
for its first treatment. 

The albumen is coagulated and precipitated almost entirely in the form of gran- 
ular ma.sses and frequently in a form which is readily separable by filtering, siphon- 
ing or decanting. 

The liquid then passes through mechanical filters to eliminate completely the 
substaiiGes in suspension. From the coagulated albumen are obtained compressed' 
cakes which can be used as fertiliser. When the concentration of the filtrate has 
reached of its original volume it is allowed to cool, it is. decanted and passed 
again through mechanical filters. 

The filtrate must be absolutely clear and transparent and have a slightly 
amber tint. 

When the casein has been precipitated with sulphuric acid the addition of milk 
of barium carbonate is preferable to that of lime, because an insoluble sulphate of 
barium is thus obtained. ^ 
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Separation of lactose. — The clear filtrate obtained then contains only lactose, 
the natural inorganic salts and those added during the preceding operations. 

Concentration of albumen-free whey, — This is effected in vacuo and almost al- 
ways in double effect. The evaporation process is complete when the albumen-free 
whey has reached a density of 30-320B4, corresponding to a 60% concentration. Eva- 
poration is regulated b^^ fans and care is necessary to remove the contents of the 
vacuum pans before they become viscous and adhere to the apparatus. 

Crystallisation. — The contents of the vacuum pans are poured into special 
crystallising containers and allowed to cool. Some factories employ for this purpose 
rectangular iron tanks measuring about 1.5 m. long, 0.6 m. wide and 0.9 m. high ; 
these tanks are immersed in others through which cold water is continuously cir- 
culating. The mass is stirred gently three or four times while it thickens gradually 
until after 24 hours it is transformed into a product containing large grains and with 
an oily layer on its surface. 

Centrifuging. — The crystals of lactose are separated from the massecuite by 
centrifuging.' The centrifuge employed differs from milk separators in working at 
a lower velocity and intermittently, for it must be stopped whenever it is filled. The 
cylinder is perforated and fitted with a filter cloth. The lactose centrifuge lias a 
larger capacity also than the milk separator. When the centrifuge has reached the 
required velocity the mass diluted with cold water is slow'ly discharged ; the liquid 
jiasses through the filter and emerges by a special opening. When the cylinder 
is full the crystalline mass is washed b^^ a jet of cold water, then the machine is 
gradually stopped and a crude lacto.se of a clear yellow colour is obtained, contain- 
ing still 10 to 15 % of impurities (albumen, salts, etc.) and corresponding to 2/3 of 
the total lactose originally contained in the whey. 

The rich syrup left after centrifuging has a density of about i50Be and still con- 
tains of the lactose together with the rest of the impurities which prevent the 
final crystallisation of the lactose and must be eliminated. 

Purification and decolorising. — Before being put on the market the lactose must 
be refined. This is carried out sometimes in special refineries and in this case the 
lactose must be dried to prevent decomposition. If the refining process follows im- 
mediately on the preparation of the crude lactose drying is not necessary. 

To whiten the lactose and remove any flavour and odour, animal or other chars 
or even decolorising earths such as Norit, P'lorida earth, etc. are added. At the 
same time an}’ remaining albuminoid matter is precipitated by adding 200 gm. of 
acetic acid for every 100 kg. of solution and heating to 9o«. To eliminate phosphoric 
acid a little magnesium sulphate is added and then the solution is heated again for 
a few minutes until a thick scum forms and the liquid becomes clear with the pre- 
cipitate suspended in large flakes. 

Filtration. — To remove the precipitate the syrup is filtered while still boiling 
in filter-presses with a large filtering surface. They are made up of 20 to 50 adja- 
cent compartments, only a few centimetres in depth and 70 to 75 cm, square, sup- 
ported on perforated metal. In the ist, 3rd, 5th, 7th, etc. of these compartments 
the filter residues are compressed while from the intermediate compartments (2nd, 
4th, |)th, etc.) the filtrate passes into a small trough. The residues collected in the 
^ter-presses are washed with water under pressure to free them from any possible 
remaining lactose. The compressed cakes removed from the filter-presses are then 
treated with sulphuric acid, which gives a superphosphate of good fertilising value 
on account of its high content in nitrogen and available phosphate. 

The clear sugar solution from the filter-presses is concentrated in vacuo, to a 
density of 35° B^ and passed boiling into crj^stallising pans. After the cr>’stallis- 
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ing process, which lasts several days, the syrup is separated by centrifuging from the 
fine cr>’'stals (first product). Further centrifuging gives in succession the 2nd and 
3rd product. 

Final product, — All these products must undergo separately or together a fur- 
ther refining to obtain the fine white powder of the refined lactose of commerce. Th^ 
sugar is dissolved in the quantity of hot water required to give a density of i5oBe. 
The syrup is then boiled with small quantities of aluminium sulphate or calcium 
chloride or other coagulants to precipitate the colloids (albumen, etc.) ; the solution 
passes through filter-presses and the clear liquid obtained is concentrated in vacuum 
pans. At 220 Be it crystallises. B}^ centrifuging a .sufficiently white product is 
obtained which is then dried in rotating tinned cylinders or in hot-air desiccators. 
When the sugar is dry it is allowed to cool and is then ground to a fine powder in 
a porcelain mill. The product for export must not be ‘ sandy ' to the touch; so after 
milling it is passed through a very fine flour sieve and the residue is returned to the 
mill. The product must then be exposed to the air for a few days. 

Lactose manufacturing plant, — The general method of manufacture that has been 
descril)ed is modified in most factories by the use of special apparatus, and though 
the general procedure remains the same there may be said to be as many variations 
as there are factories. vSome of the most important only will be described here. 

The machine manufacturing firm of Passbijrg (Berlin) gives the system repre- 
sented in fig. I . The wdiey is pumped into the tanks A in which the protein is precip- 
itated and which are heated by steam circulating in the coils B. From these tanks 
the whey passes into a reservoir C from whidi the pump D leads it into the fijter- 
presses E. The filtrate is collected into the tank F and after neutralisation with 
soda is pumped into the vacuum pan G, where it is concentrated to a dry matter con- 
tent of 60 % by means of steam at 60-70" coming out of the vacuum. 

The cylinder H catches any W'hey which may have been carried away in the steam. 
The thick syrup is run from G into the small crystallisation vats contained in the 
cooling tanks N and after complete crystallisation the mother liquor passes into the 
centrifuge 0 . The quantity of sugar obtained is about 3.8 % of the whey and corre- 
sponds to 75-80 % of the total lactose. The mother liquor and lactose obtained have 
both a brownish colour due to partial caramelisation. To remove this the crude pro- 
duct is dissolved at P in 3 times its bulk of water, adding 0.2 % acetic ac^d, animal 
char and magnesium sulphate, then the solution is heated to about qo", albuminous 
matter still separating out. The solution then passes into the reservoir Q, then into 
the filter-press R. The clarified syrup passes into the container S and from there into 
the vacuum pan T, It is crystallised in the centrifuge V. The pure lactose obtained 
is then dried in the vacuum X from which it is drawn out by the pump W into the 
mill Z and separated from the larger grains by the sifter Y, 

Another system is given by Volkmar Hanig & Co. (fig. 2). Tlie whey is heated 
in a large tank A by passing in steam till the albumen separates in large flakes.The 
liquid containing the precipitate is driven by the pump C into the filter-press D, 
from which it runs into the receptacle E below, while the albuminoid mass can be 
removed as soon as it has formed solid cakes in the compartments of the filter-press. 
The filtrate condenses alternately in the two vacuum pans F, from which it flows as 
soon as it is sufficiently concentrated into the refrigerator chambers L where the 
lactose crystallises out. The crystals axe dried in the centrifuge M forming crude, 
impure lactose. The crude lactose is redissolved several times in N and rei)eated- 
ly boiled in 0 with the appropriate chemicals ; the impurities are removed in the 
filter Q, the syrup concentrated in the vacuum pan S and crystallised in L, The 
molasses are separated from the crystals and the latter are dried on warm plates in 
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the vacuum chamber U by means of the air pump F, ground in the mill TF^nd pass- 
ed by means of the elevator X on to the sieve Y to obtain the required product. 

It seems that the D. R. P. 423,629 of the * Graf Schwerin-Gesellschaft ’ presents 
some economic advantages. The albumen rendered insoluble by acid is precipitated 
with clay, kaolin, etc. and eliminated by filtration ; the lactose is separated from the 
filtrate by dialysis and by evaporating to dr5mess the dialysed liquid nearly the whole 
lactose content is obtained. By this method repeated crystallisation (refining) is 
avoided, because the dialysed syrup contains no impurity provided that dissolved 
salts have been previoasly precipitated by chemicals. 

Defects. — After the long and complicated preparation of lactose certain defects 
are still often detectable in the final product. The most imix)rtant are over large 
grains, excessive moisture, yellowish colour, organic impurities and the presence of 
salts of the heavy metals. Excessive moisture and lack of fineness of the grains are 
due to insufficient care in manufacture. The yellow coloration may be attributed 
to either faulty washing or drying at too high a temperature. Organic and inorganic 
impurities result from the use of unsuitable filters. 


HE Uses of lactose. 

Refined lacto.se is u.sed in pharmacy for a number of preparations, the most im- 
portant of which are : — 

(t) Milk sugar — refined lactose readily .soluble and less hygroscopic than 
ordinary lacto.se. 

(2) Milk sugar -f cacao — diatetic mixture of milk sugar with 25^0 cf pure 

cacao. 

(3) Iron -f milk sugar 4 cacao — like no. (2) with a high content of readily 
dige.stible iron. 

(4) ‘ Eiebig broth ’ — an infant food and tonic rich in maltose and vitamins. 

The use of lactose in patent foods is .spreading. The addition of small quan- 
tities of lactose in baking and in biscuit manufacture, in diatetic products, etc. con- 
siderably enhances the food value. 

In the preparation of certain beverages such as ‘ kumniel lactose is used to ob- 
tain the ‘ cry.stalline ' qualit>' ; the lactose syrup is poured into alcohol and a de|X)sit 
of crystals is formed on the glass of the bottles. 

Eacto.se is used in the manufacture of the finest quality chocolate, to which it 
gives a special flavour, and for the coating of sugared almonds. It is u.sed also in 
the preparation of olives, citrons and other pre.served fruits, and to increase the 
content of fermentable sugar in olives for oil extraction b}" the microbiologic method 
of Delbruck with B. lacticus. 

In the jam industry lactose can profitably replace the more readily fermentable 
sugars. It plays an important part in the prevServation of certain fruits already 
slightly acidulated, and in keeping the firmness of soft fruits such as cherries, straw'- 
berries, etc., by forming small quantities of lactic acid which increa.ses their resist- 
ance to preservatives (alcohols, vinegar, etc.) and diminishes discoloration. 

Small quantities of lactose (1-2 %) can replace salt, saltpetre, etc., in preserving 
the flavour, colour and consistency of the products of pork butchery. In preserving 
meat both lactose and the small quantities of lactic acid wffiieh form present as great 
or even greater advantages from a sanitar}'^ standpoint as nitrites, which cannot be 
entirely recommended. 

Lactose is used also for preserving oilcakes (coconut, sunflower, grapeseed) con- 
taining readily fermentable oils and fats. A slight lactic fermentation is produced 



which protects from oxidation by preventing the development of oxidising lipases 
such as olease and makes the cake more appetising and digestible. 

I^actose is used for starting and accelerating the development of certain types 
of lactic fermentation in ensilage. ' 

Lactose can serve as an excipient for the concentration of juices (orange, lemon, 
etc.) in vacuo, and for reducing and preserving oxydisable essences. 

Other uses. — lactose is used for preserving the latex of rubber, etc. on accoimt 
of its reducing action and because it opposes resinification. It can be used as a 
reducing agent for bleaching and in industrial microbiological retting with pure or 
mixed cultures and specially with anaerobic retting bacteria. 

Lactose is used in soap manufacture for stabilising natural organic colours such 
as that of chlorophyll and for preserving the emulsion and transparency. 

It serves as a reducing agent in the making of mirrors, ‘ thermos ' flasks and 
‘ thermo-ionic * valves, and as a stabiliser in the manufacture of explosives (nitro- 
lactose). 

* 

♦ * 

In resume it may be said that the lactose industry has not undergone important 
changes in recent years. The machinery, it is true, has been improved, but the 
method of preparation has remained practically stationary for 30 years. The two 
chief difficulties hindering the industry from real economic success, namely, costly 
evaporation and transformation into lactic acid, still await solution, and it is only 
by a successful elimination of these drawbacks that the present crisis in lactose 
manufacture can be averted. 
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Notes. 


Indus triesof Plant Products. 

UTIEISATION OP Ricp; Hui.ES. — The problem of the profitable utilisation of the large 
quantities of rice hulls annually available is being considered in Italy. 

By dry distillation 60 % of liquid products are obtained containing acetic and pro- 
pionic acids, furfurol, phenols and cresols which can be vSeparated and used. 

The coke obtained has a certain value as a decolorising char. The a.sh contains 
3.15 % KgO and 93*95 % SiOg. 

Their value is recognised in the glass-making industr3^ Bacterial decompo.sition 
of the hulls with the formation of alcohol and inferior fatty acids coiivStitutes another 
method of their utilisation. {Les Produits Coloniaux et le Materiel Colonial, No. Si, 1931). 

Banana PTvOUR as a Food. — In a thorough inve.stigation of the use of banana 
Hour M. R. Lecoq shows that, in contradiction to recent statements on the subject, 
if the flour is suitably produced it is particularly adapted for use as a food for infants and 
invalids and for the treatment of certain diseases, such as nephritis, arthritis, etc. Its 
average composition is*. — water 3.18%, protein 4.25%, lipoids 0.67 %, glycides 
85.82 %, a.sh 1.18 %. (Annales des Falsifications ci des F'raudes,\\o. 265, i93i)- 

ViTAMiNES IN Sugar Cane Juice. — According to recent research sugar cane juice 
i s particularly rich in vitamin A and also small quantities of vitamin D. Juice obtained 
by extracting trash is richer in the anti-neuritic vitamin than the ordinary juice. Thick 
juice and molasses contain also appreciable quantities of vitamin B. {Joimial of Agri- 
cultural Research, vol. 41, no. 10, Washington 1930). 

The Canning Quaeity op cmTAiN Peaches in the Eastern United Si'ates. 
— Investigations on this subject have been made by W. C. CuepivPPER and S. I. Caed- 
wiaiy. They find that in all the varieties studied the development of full characteristic 
flavour is delayed until the fruit has become fully ripe and rather soft. The increase 
of palatability is due in part to progressive increase in total sugar and decrease in acid- 
ity and astringency, in part to progressive formation of tlie cliaracteristic flavouring 
substances and in part also to solution of the middle lamellae of the cell walls. When 
fruit is removed from the tree at any stage of maturity prior to the full soft-ripe stage, 
the friut never attains the full rich flavour characteristic of the variety when ripened on 
the tree. 

The resistance offered by the xmpeeled flesh to perforation by a blunt needle 0.032 
of an inch in diameter was found to be a dependable measure of the stage of maturity. 
The rate at which softening of the flesh to tlie pressure test occurs is a dependable index 
of the rate at which the other changes constituting the ripening process are occurring. 
Consequently this pressure test is one very satisfactory guide in determining the proper 
stage of ripeness for canning. 

Great care must be exercised to pick the fruit at a stage of maturity in which colour 
and flavour are sufficiently developed. 

The fruit should be canned the same day it is picked, unless cold storage at 32tF. 
is available. Fruit held in storage at 3 20F for 15-30 days retains its firmness and appear- 
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ance, but is somewhat deficient in flavour as compared with fruit canned directly from 
the tree, (United States Department of AericuUure Technical Bulletin No. 196, 45 pp., 
Washington 1930). 

B. G. & G. S. 

Thk pineappIvE industry in the Hawaiian Islands. — The cultivation of pineap- 
ples and the dependent industries have developed to a surprising extent in the islands, 
specially since 1912, when the Association of Hawaiian Manufacturers of Pineapple Con- 
serves was formed. 

The method of cultivation is simple. The pineapples are grown under a paper mulch. 
The fruit forms 14 to 18 months after ]>lanting and ripens 4 montlis later. The plant 
will continue growth almost indefinitely, but not more than 3 crops are taken from the 
same plant to avoid degeneration of, the fruit. There are two cropping seasons, the first 
and most important from June to vSeptember, and the other at the end of March. Propa- 
gation is by suckers and crowns. 

The preparation of the conserves requires complicated plant and a large iiumber of 
workers. On arrival at the factory the fruits are passed into a slicing machine which 
removes the rind down to the root of the ‘ eyes ’. The ripest parts of the fruits are 
removed to two other machines which reduce them to ‘ grated ' imd ‘ cru,shed ' pineap})le 
respectively. 

The remainder of the fruit after being trimmed passes to another slicing machine. 

The waste from that is extracted, the juice being made into syrup, alcohol or vinegar, 
and the pulp l>eing dried to fonn a feed for fattening stock. The fruit is put int tins, cooked 
by the AppkrT ijrocess and sterilised. 

The various o[)erations may be represented diagramatically as follows : — 

PYuit arriVvd at the factory 

I 

slicing machine 


Waste 

Grater Crusher 

Grat' d pineapple Crushed pmeapple 


Peeled fruit 

j 

Trimmer 

I 

Trimmed fruit 

I 

2nd slicer 


Waste 

Extractor 


I 

Fruit ready 
for tinning 


'Pulp Juice 

! . ’ I 

Desiccator j j" “i- 

Bran Alcohol Vinegar 

(Prom B. KUENTZ, La Cochinchine Agricole, no ^ 10, 1930). J. B. 

Hard Dies for Margarine. — The hard oil obtained from peanuts and sunflower 
(melting point t)etween 32 and 34°C) lend themselves particularly well to the preparation 
of margarine. They have also the advantage over coco-butters of a greater stability. 
(Bulletin des Matieres Grasses, no. 8, 1930). 
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PivASTic Material obtained with Siccative Oils. — Italian patent no. 269261 
of 14 November 1929. — By submitting siccative oils, such as cashew apple oH, to the 
action of an oxidising agent, with or without an acid (HNO3, formaldehyde alone or mixed 
with HCl, etc.), plastic products are obtained which when dissolved in organic solvents 
are vsuitable for the preparation of liquid gums, varnish, insulating material, substances 
for impregnating cloth, etc. 

Utilisation of vSisal and its Waste Products. — The extended cultivation and 
exportation of sisal, particularly in British Bast Africa, lia\^e led the Sisal Planters’ vSo- 
ciety to carry out investigations concerning the use of sisal to replace jute and artificial 
silk. Experimental alcoholic extraction of large quantities of sisal waste (fresh 4-year- 
old leaves contain 3-4 % sugar, 3.6 % recoverable fibre and 8.4 % cellulose re.sidues) 
has not given very satisfactory results. It is hoped to be able, to recover the fibre re- 
maining in the waste. 


Industries of Animal Products. 

The Bacterial PT^ira op Milk and of the Air of the Cows bed. — It is known 
that milk may be easily infected with germs carried in the air of the .shed and that this 
may lie prevented either by preventing contamination or by destroying the germs with 
disinfectants. vSuitable disinfectants miust be cheap, readily sprayable, inoffeiisix’c to 
men and cows and harmless to milk and its products. 

As regards all these points it is safe to recommend both Kapff’s acid and a 5 
aqueous solution of fonnulsine. The former reduces the total germ content of the atmos- 
phere l)y 75 %, the latter by 77 %. Bither disinfectant thus will reduce the bacter- 
ial flora in the air of the cowshed to one-quarter. 

Irradiated Milk. — According to recent experiments irradiation of milk by the 
Scholl method increases its coagulating capacity by 30 to 40 find makes it capable 
of completely curing rickets (in mice) due to a vitamin 1 ) deficiency. Irradiation by the 
Hoffmann method, on the other hand, does not increase the coagulating power of "milk 
or its efficacy against rickets. 

Gradin Artificial Cream. — ‘ Gradin ’ is from a technical standpoint a successful 
imitation of cream. In it milk fat is largely replaced by peanut oil. WTiole milk is 
used for emulsifying the oil, so that ‘ Gradin ' contains all the constituents of milk in 
])ractically the same proportions as in natural cream. It has, however, defects in 
flavour, appearance and in frothing when whipped. {Milchiiurtiichaftliche Foriichimgcn, 
1930, Bd. 10, pp. 350-3^8). 

Physicai, and Chemical Research on ‘ woolly ’ GRTryliRK Cheese. — investiga- 
tions made by G. KoestlER at the Institute of Dairying and Bacteriology at Uiebefeld 
(Benie) have shown that ‘ woolly ’ cheeses are distinguished from nonnal cheeses by an 
intense deacidification starting from the rind, and he thinks he can affirm, moreover, 
that the formation of the typical Gniyere aroma is directly related to this process of de- 
acidification. Analyses of 3 ‘ woolly ’ Bmmenthal checvses showed that the one-sided 
formation of cracks (‘ lainures ’) in a cheese is caused by an unequal density of the 
curd. {Landwirtschaftliches Jahrbuch der Schweiz, Bern 1930, pp. 439-462) . 


Miscellaneous . 

“Bnte NazionalE per l’ArtigianaTo k LK Piccole IndUvSTrie”. — The Italian 
Office for the Protection and Commerce of Medicinal and Aromatic Plants. This Office 
has for some time been actively improving the ricli and varied flora of Italy as regards 
such plants. 

From time to time meetings (National Meeting of 1928) and Congresses (Inter- 
national Congress of 1929) have been arranged. The Office also exhibits at the various 
Sample Pairs and forms commercial Offices (Berlin, etc.) which endeavour to recajjture 
the lost markets and to improve tlie national produce. 

The Office publishes annually complete lists of aromatic, medicinal and similar 
plants with instructions concerning gathering them ; the lists are subdivided according 
to the part of the plant utilised (leaves, flowers, fruits, roots, bark, etc ). 
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The livSt for 1931 includes 96 medicinal and aromatic herbs, 44 plants of which the 
leaves are used, 38 of which the flowers are used, 43 of which the roots, bulbs or rhizomes 
are used, 5 of which the seeds are used, 22 of which the fruits are used, 10 of which the 
bark is used, 4 of which the buds are used, 6 of which various parts are used and 8 medic- 
inal fungi. 

The office also xmdertakes the periodical publication of general reports (statistics, 
etc.) on the production, organisation and sale of the products of tree cultivation in dif- 
ferent countries. (Communication from the ‘ Ente Nazionale per VArtigianato e le Piccole 
Indusitne '). 

Xlllth Fair at Padua, Itady (6-29 Junk 1931). — This Fair, which is of inter- 
national importance, includes the exhibition of the usual groups of merchandise, such 
as Foodstuffs, Agriculture and Agricultural Industries, Domestic Bconomy, Heating, 
FU‘Ctricity, vStnall Industries, P'abrics, Chemistry, Physics, etc. 

Certain special exhibits will be particularly developed, notably : — (i) the “ Bottega 
del Vino’ , an exhibit with many prizes in w'hich will compete all the typical Italiaii 
wines and tliose worth recognition and wider distribution — (2) the poultry and rabbit 
exhibit — (3) the modem animal husbandry exhibit — (4) the exhibition of the compe- 
tition for a plan for a model rural house — (5) the great exhibit of the agricultural aiid 
machine industries — 6) forestry exhibit — (7) exhibits of homespuns, radio, etc. 

Numerous cash prizes as well as silver and gold medals and diplomas are awarded. 
[Communication from, the Committee of the Padua Fair). 


E. G. &. G. vS. 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


Notes, 

RKST 7 T/rS 01-^ THIv SFX'OND ANNUAD GKNKRAD MKKTINO OF THK PhASTKRN CANADA 
vSocikty of Animai, Production, 1930. — The Proceedings of this meeting, wdiich re- 
cently have been issued and summarized in Scientific Agriculture (January J93I/ Vol. XI, 
No. 5) contain some interesting papers and conclusions. 

C. F. Baidky reports on the pasture rejuvenation work at the Fredericton NStation. 
He emphasizes (i) the application of a balanced fertilizer for best results iniiasture im- 
provement, stating that the application of fertilizer may be increased annually as the pas- 
ture improves in fertility and productivity ; (2) the importance of close grazing. The 
aim .should be to have a June grass condition throughout the entire pasture season ; 
(3) harrowdng as an eSvSential part of the pa.sture improvement programme ; {4) a rota- 
tion of pastures, w'hich has to be modified to suit the situaton on each fami. 

In a report on Cross Breeding of Swine W. R. Rekk states, that this has long been 
believed to increase the vigour of the offsi^ring and the ease and cheapness of production. 
Experimental evidence has not been available, however. He reports on the re.sults of 
experiments undertaken on this subject by a number of stations m Canada, showing 
that an average of the costs of production of all the purebreds.as against the crossbreds 
in the tests show\s so small a difference that it may be eliminated for practical purposes. 
In most ca.ses the cros.sbred hog was reported as being more thrifty and an earlier 
maturing animal, but the ]3ig "which may produce a pound of pork cheaper may ]»e 
however not the most profitable, because quality of the finished product cannot be 
overlooked. 'J'hroughont the quality of the crossbreds was low^er thtm of the pure- 
l)reds. rerha])s some breeds cross to greater advantage than others and undoubtedly 
this is true from the standpoint of a quality product. 

The report of the Horse Committee, presented by C. M. McRak deals with the 
absence of advertising for horse power. All horsemen should join together irrespective 
of breed and advertise horse power ; horse advertisers should 'be appointed in each Pro- 
vince, just as manufacturers are advertising mechanical motor power. 

The Beef Cattle Committee states that there is need for investigational work to de- 
termine the practicability of raising feeder cattle in the East of Canada instead of continu- 
ing to rely largely upon Western Canada as a source of supply. 

The report of the Dairy Cattle Committee deals primmlV wdth the importance of 
mineral deficiencies in dairy rations and witli tlie investigation work undertaken on this 
subject. 

The report of the Sheep Production Committee comimicates the results of different 
services for the improvement of sheep breeding, such as the ram grading service and the 



commercial wool grading. A large number of breeders made application for fleece 
identity tags and when their wool was ,shipped for grading the individual fleeces were 
weighed and graded separately. This made it j)o.ssible to hviicate to purebred breeders 
those ewes which graded too low* for the breed, those which were light in weight or those 
which carried black fibres. 

The Commitee on Swine reports the principal x>roblems of swine breeding in Canada 
and states that there is need for much more study of breeds, strains and the pig as breeding 
unit, for specific information concerning the limits to which the pig might be regarded 
as a concentrator for various mineral substances in their raw state, and these mixed wnth 
various ingredients and sold as mineral supplements. There may be also a need for review 
of the w^hole question of cross breeding in swdne and the efect of such practice on 
market type? and economy of production generally. 


Fkwkr TjvkSTdcK Shoivs in EngIvAND. — According to the Live Stock Journal 
there is a marked reduction of the smaller shows of stock animals in England. Im- 
proved transport facilities enable visitors to disregard distance and exhibitors to send 
their animals to greater distances. Thus there is a loss of interest in the local sllow^s and 
a tendency to amalgamate them into more important exhibitions. 


Cr e o g r a p h i c Aspects. 

STOCKRRKinvTNG Rksfakch EXPEDITION TO THE Aetai. — As reported previously 
(see this Bulletin, [930, No. 11, p. .125) the Siberian Academy of Omsk organised an 
expedition under the leadershi]) of Prof. W. AMSCHiyER to make a close study of 
strx'k breeding conditions in the Altai Mountains, wfliich had not j)reviousl\' been 
attempted . 

The study of the liorses showed that the Altai breed has little relationship with 1 he 
wild hor.se but is nearer akin to the imrebred Tarj^an. In the neighbouring regions of 
Mongolia the lior.ses seem to have acquired Przewalsky blood by way of the Mongolian 
horses. 

The most frequent type of cattle was found to be the Sil:>erian, the cattle thus 
apt)earing as little aboriginal as the horse. Prof. AmschekR carried out about 500 tests 
of milk jield and fat content and found that in the primitive breeds the daily' yield of 
milk and its fat content are highly variable. A study was also made of the relation be- 
Iw'een altitude and the fat content of milk wdiich showed that other conditions being 
equal Altai cows give a milk containing 1 % more fat than the cows of the Siberian 
steppe. 

Yak brcxjding was also studied, includhig the dairy value of the females in semi- 
wild herds. During a lactation period of 6 to 7 months the average daily iiiilk yield was 
2.73 kg. with a fat content of 6,009 %. In the hjdirid between yaks and cattle the milk 
yield and its fat content were found to be intennediate l)etween those of the cow^ and 
the yak. 

It was not found possible to establish a certain relationshi]) between the wild shee]^ 
in the Siberian Altai region and the common domestic shee]^ by means of craniological 
observations. The Altai flocks show a strong Mongolian influence. 

The inve>stigations concerning goats in the Altai proved particularly interesting 
for three distinct species were found living in flocks. ITie milk yield of the AltJii goat is 
medium (4 kg. a day), but the milk contains up to 8 % of fat. 

The absence of horns in horned animals is frequent. {Fortschritte der Landwirtschaft, 
Berlin-Wien, 1931, Heft 3). 

Horses. 


New Research on Inheritance oe Coat Coeopr in Houses, — Cspcks has di- 
recte 4 research on this subject in the stud of the Gidran breed (Mezoghegyes, Hungary). 
Tile material studied includes a pedigree of coat colour extending over 8 generations’ of 
60 stall ons, with notes of the most remote ancestry, and 14 maternal lilies still liidng, 
7 extinct, and 689 mares. There are records of 8741 services. The results show that 
chestnut colour is recessive. It appears that coat marking may be independent of 
heredity. (Mezogardaadgi Kutatdsok 1930, nos. 5 and 6). 
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Cattle. 

Introduction of the 305 day test for purebred dairy cows in New Zkaeand. 
— I'lie Dairy Division in Weilin>?ton is now accepting entries for a new class of cow 
testing, the 305 day section of tlie Cert ificate-of -record test. The Dairv Division vi as 
requested to inaugurate this test l>y a resolution i>assed at a meeting of tfie New Zealand 
J ersey Cattle Breeders’ Association, held last June. New Zealand breeders were no doubt- 
influenced by the trend in the United States, where, particularly with tlie Jersey breed, 
tlierc is a distinct tendency for the 305 day cla.ss to take the po.sition previously held hy 
tbe full year test. 'I'he 365 day class will continue in New Zealand as in the past and 
will receive .su])pori from tlie mnjority of the specialized breeders of purebred dfiiry cattle, 
while the 305 day class, ns it is lioped, will swell theC. O. R. (Certificate of recordf entries 
by way of opening u|) an avenue of activity for those farmer-breeders who find the yearly 
test inconvenient for their purpose. (The New Zealand Journal of Agrlculinre,, Welling- 
ton, 1930. Vol. ,\i, No. 2b 

Effect of interval between two mii.ktngs. — Th? Imperial Institute of Animal 
Husbandry and Dairying in Bangalore, India, carried on some tests on the effects of 
interval between the morning and evening milking on the quantity and quality of milk. 
The results of these tests are intcrcvSting and deserve some consideVation : i . bV ke(*ping 
equal intervals l)etv\eeu the two milkings the outlurn of milk and fat at each milking 
remains practically the same, although there i.s a little increase in fat percentage in the 
evening whi(‘h tnay bt: attributed to the activity^ of the fat secreting cells during the day 
time. 2. '['he total qujmtities of milk and fat for tlie whole day remain rdmost constant, 
irres]H'('tive of the interval between inilkingvS. I'his fact is of great im])ortance from a 
practical |)oint of vdevv. 3. By keeping an miecpjal interval between the two milkings one 
can get: more milk with the longer interval and richer milk with the shorter intf^rval ami 
can ilins arrange the su]i])ly of fresh milk and its products according to the local demand. 
{T/w Journal of the Central Bureau for A nimal Husbandry and Dairyini^ in /Wv'//rt, October, 
1930; Vol. IV, Part. ITU. 


An Intere.stin('. Case of Qeaurupee Caevinj;. ~~ A careful study of the 4 calves 
bom at the same time from a single {V .B. Him, Journal of Heredity, Washing- 
ton D. C., August 1930) revealed the following facts. Two female calves showed an ih- 
v^erse asymmetry in their coat markings, :b e., one was the mirror image of the other. 
At the age of 13 day.s their weighfs differed by less than 454 gni. The author considers 
these two calves as monozygoiis, and the two others (one male and one sterile female) 
as dizygous. 

Experiment.ve Production of Baby Beef in Germany. — With a view to satisfy- 
ing a change in the requirements of consumers the Berlin Veterinary College and the 
Agronomic Institute of Halle University tried fattening young cattle. Fattening bul- 
locks for slaiigliior at the age of 12 to 13 months was found satisfactorily remunerativ'e. 
It was not found economical to be sparing in the feeding of animals for l>aby beef pur- 
t>ose.s during the first months of fattening. Grazing witli supplementary rations of con- 
centrates seemed most satisfactory. Highly digevSti 1 )le food is essential, and sufficient 
mineral matter is important. The experiments are not yet completed but provisionally, 
the following quantities of dige.stible protein are stated to be necessary in tbe ration 

P'or bullocks weighing 250 kg 450-500 gr. per day 

)» » >' 300 kg 700 » » >' 

» » )» 400 kg *. . . 900-1000 » » » 


Marking Meat in Argentina. — In a recent decree the Argentine Ministry of 
.A.griculture has ordered the marking of meat produced in the country ; that intended for 
home consumption must bear a differently coloured stamp from that for export. In 
every case the place of origin of the animal must be shown on a veterinary certificate 
issu^ in the locality. The decree contains precise inst met ions regarding the marking 
regulations. (Anales de la Sociedad Rural Argentina, Buenos Aires, 1930, Ano UXIV, 
Vol. TXIV, No. 17). 
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S h e e |) . 

Comparison of thk Wool Valup: of Rams of variot^s French Breeds. ~ llic 
Wool Research Laboratory of V Union Ovirv- has carried out comparative studies 011 
the growth and wool characteristics of certain French breeds of sheep. As regards rate 
of growth the He de France sheep were found much sui)erior to the others {no gni. |)er 
diem, as compared with 79 gm. for Ranibouillet merinos, 87 gm. for Crau meriiios and 
44 gm for the Caussenarde breed). 

W^ool te.sts gave the following results 
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'ruE First W^)ol Control Syndicate in Franck. — Breeders. of lie de France 
shee]) recently formed a wool control syndicate with the pnr]X)se of obtaining breeding 
stock with an abundant fleece of superior qualit}^ It is in collaboration with the He 
de France Flock Hook and undertakes wool testing in accordance with its regulations. 
(L'l'nion Ovine, 1931, no. 3). 

Imperial W ool Confkrknck, London. vSkitombicr 1930. - * A considerable number 
of ])apers were presented to this coiderenoe. Dr. S. G. Barker in a paper on the “ Scien- 
tific Correlation between Wool PrcKlueer and Manufacture ” emphasized the didiciilties 
of the manufacturer in dealing with wool, in the production of whi('h he had no part or 
interest, and also those of the producers, whose interest in his product ceased as soon as 
the wool was sold. He stressed the necessity for creation of co-operative work on the 
])art of scientific rcvSearch institutions, which would cover the fields of both fleece produc- 
tion and wool manufacture. 

Following Dr. B.arkp:r.s paper accounts were given of the work relating to wool in 
progress in Australia, South Africa, New Zeahuid, Canada and Great Britain. (Ouavierly 
Bitlletin of the Imperial Bureau of Animal Genetics, No. 4, October 1930). 


G o a t s . 

TfiE Mohair Institute, Chic Ar,o. An organi.sation which has rtx^eiitly been formed 
under the direction of A. C. Ca(;e (Director of the Angora Journal) with a view to improv- 
ing Angora goats’ hair and studying marketing problems [f/Union Ovine, 1931. no. 3). 

F i g s . 

Powdered skimmilk for wp:ANLtNO pigs. ™ During a trial made at the Macdonald 
College, Quebec. Canada, by E. W. Crampton a basal feed of corn and middlings sup- 
plemented by 30 % of powdered skimmilk x^roduced average daily gains on weanling pigs 
of J.54 lbs per pig a.s corajiared with a basal feed supplemented bv 30 of a tankage- 
fishmeal-oilmeal-mineral mixture with which average daily gains of 1.12 lbs. 'W'ere ob- 
tained. An average net difference” in favour of the powdered milk ot 1.3 lbs gain per 
100 lbs of feed eaten w'as relalized. As fed in this trial the powdered skimmilk mixture 
was 2.9 % more efficient in -producing gains on pigs for the first month after weaning 
than ^va.s the check ration. (Scientific AsricuUure, Ottaw a, Canada, P'eliruarv 1931, Vol. 
XI. No. 6). ^ ‘ 

Wheat as Pig Feed in AUvSTraija — Two articles in the Jottmal of the Department 
of Agriculture of Victoria (January 1931, vol. 29 part i) are devoted to advocating tJie 
keeping of pigs on wheat farms. Experiments on tlie Government P'arm at Ruthergleii 
have showed that with the present low prices wheat can profitably lx? marketed as a pig 
feed, particularly damaged wheat which cannot be sold at higher prices. 




P <> ii 1 1 r y . 

Pkocrkss op Ecxi Production in Norway. — From the end of the war until 1925 
Norway produced insufficient eggs for home requirements and her imports amounted to 
20 million marks. Since then the rational agricultural policy followed not only made the 
country independent of foreign eggs but in 1925 made possible an export of 7 tons of 
eggs to England. The 3 follo\ving years conditions were less favourable and the prodiic- 
tidn was just sufficient for home consumption. Since December 1928 Norway has export- 
ed eggs regularly and seems likely to maintain the vsupply. (Deutsche LandimftschaftUche 
Tierzuchij 1931, "Nr. 10). 


BteKeeping. 

Important Bx^ekkkpkrs* Meeting in Toronto, Ontario, 1931. -- In P'ebruary 
the American Honey Producers’ League, the .;kmerican Honey Institute, the Ai)iary 
Inswctors of ; North America, the Ontario Beekeep<?rs’ .Association and the Ontario 
Honey IToducers’ Co-op. rati ve Co. Ltd. held a joint convention at Toronto, Out. A 
number of very interesting reports on different beekeeping subjects were delivered. 
(The Beekeeper, 1931) • 


FORESTRY 

Integral reclamation schemes for mountainous areas in the Mediterranean 

basin, with particular reference to Italy. (Part 2, Concluded) (i). 

The same problems of providing habitable conditions and of improving the 
existing processes of production occur for any territorial unit of integral land 
reclamation whether it be a mountain area or an area of plain lands. 

In both cavses the intention is to exploit natural resources not as yet utilised for 
agricultural purposes or to utilise to better advantage resources that are not as 
yet systematically exploited, there being' also the common object of making a more 
orderly distribution of the excess population by placing any shifting of agricultural 
labour on an sufficiently durable basis. 

At the same time the actual conditions of working out these principles are 
quite different for a mountain and for plain areas respectively. 

On the plain lands and gently sloping hills preparation for habitability is solely 
concerned with marshy or unhealthy areas or with large properties where cultivation 
is of an extenvsive character [laiifundia) , these cases being thus exceptional to the 
general land reclamation rules for other plain areas where the main question is 
the transformation or improvement of existing production processes. 

On the other hand, in a mountain district and more particularly in its higher 
parts, and lower sections of steep elevation, preparation for habitability covers large 
continuous areas wherein the deep-seated ill-coordinated character of the water 
and geological system only permits forms of utilisation which are not really re- 
munerative. 

Whereas on the plain lands the object is to recover new soils, generalh fertile, 
for purposes of agriculture, in a mountain area on the other hand a necessary fac- 
tor in bringing about habitability consists in the maintenance of the stability of the 
soils which is a highly costly business. In the one case extensive hydraulic work 
and complete schemes of land transformation are carried out in areas at present 


(Ji) See for Part i of this article Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural iUcience and Practice^ No, 3,; 
pp. 115-119. 



unpopulated and it is only after this drainage and transformation work has l>een 
accomplished that there can be any influx of an agricultural population ; in the 
* second case the main object is to maintain the stability of the soils while reducing 
to a minimum any displacement of population. 

At the present time it is clearly recognised in Italy that, as regards the integral 
land reclamation of a mountain area, mechanical restoration is more important than 
improvement -^in production. This general reconditioning is in fact a local public 
necessity and at the same time a necessity of more than merely local importance, 
having regard to the influence of the mountains in the general direction of the water 
system. 

In integral land reclamation schemes in Italy improvement work in the moun- 
tain area is righly considered to be a neces.sary preliminary condition for improve- 
ment work bn the plain lands (i). 

The above statement has often been understood in too limited a sense and it 
has been considered in Italy that it might be possible to carry out a certain suffici- 
ent degree of improvement work on a moimtain area as regards stability by confin- 
ing attention to those particular sections which hkd shown themselves to be most 
liable to physical deterioration, and by limiting at the same time the extent of 
new wotks of clearance. 

It has now been recognised that by this policy improved Conditions were 
only brought about very slowly and incompletely and that the conditions of life 
for the mountain population derived but little advantage, the chief gain being 
a form of indirect protection to certain parts of the plain. 

The technical staff of the Forestry Militia hav^e carried out adequate enquiries 
regarding the di.stribution of momitain crops, the conditions of ownership and the 
division of holdings, and also the state of production in relation to local resourc'es 
and their work has shown that the forest and pasture resources of the higher parts 
of the mountains are not adequately exploited. 

Their work has also shown that, as regards the middle slopes and often al.so in 
the lower mountain lands fascia pedemontana *'), the natural resources of the soil 
%vere as a rule poorly utilised mainly becaase they w^ere planted with unsuitable 
varieties of crops. 

The mountains in the Mediterranean basin, with their mild climate, can as a 
rule, be used to advantage for agricultural purposes even at quite considerable al- 
titudes. Because however of their general steepness, special attention has to be 
paid to the necessity for maintaining the soil on any cleared areas in a good condi- 
tion of stability before making the clearances required for putting the land under 
permanent conditions of cultivation. 

In default of due attention to this question of .soil stability, primitive utilisa- 
tion for purposes of pasture, at various times, has been replaced by a bastard and 
shifting form of agriculture, from which it was hoped that it might be possible to 
derive a considerable variety of agricultural products without considering whether 
the mountain soils were even really capable of being utilised profitably in this way. 

This change-over, as it was riot* the result of the efforts of the mountain popu- 
lation, would only have had a limited effect if the excellent working of nature had 
not at different periods been violently upset by invasioius of the mountain side by 
the inhabitants of the plain lands, Historieal events have sometimes tended to 
accelerate the tendency to desert the plain lands, while in other cases, on the con- 


, (i) A. Serpjkri (Under-Secretary of .State for Inten^l Uand Redamation) : The I.^won Int(?g:ral 
lyand Redamation in the ftiat Year of its Application, Rome 1930, Istituto Poligralico dello Stato. 



trary, conditions of habitability in the plains have tended to slow down the current 
of migration. 

At the prCvSent time Italy is passing through a period when its mountain lands 
are the object of ill-coordinated acti\dties coinciding with a marked development of 
the agricultural population in the plains. In these specially difficult conditions it 
is coming to be recognised that the physical or mechanical re-establishment of 
stable conditions on the mountain must become the general rule and that this 
cannot be brought about with reavSonable regard to economic considerations except 
through a systematic and simultaneous utilisation of all the existing natural re- 
sources. 

In this connection the part played by the State consists in aiding all forms of 
activity concerned with the production of the land, it being considered that any 
general or special form of re-establishment Work is a means of arriving at a lasting 
im})rovement in j)roduction. 

Naturally it is necessary also in the first place, and as speedily as possible, to 
bring about direct improvements in the normal and material condition of the in- 
habitants of the mountain-side so that the\'may the better appreciate the advant- 
ages of settled conditions. The purely mechanical forms of re-conditioning, which 
consist in coutndling torrents and in effecting, as regards waters and soils, a*pro])er 
systematisation of slopes liable to erosion, will be carried out wholly at the State 
charges. In such cases re-afforestation can only be considered as a means for 
maintaining the restored balance. 

There are, however, extensive areas now abandoned by the inhabitants after 
a prolonged and destructive kind of ex])loi^ation, and wholly laid bare by clearance 
work, and lastly, rendered incapable by exhaustive pasturing of any possible 
improvement. vSuch areas can no longer be utilised for agricultural purposes and 
it would, moreover, be impossible to restore by any mechanical means anv’ adeejuate 
degree of fertility to such lands. They, however, still lend themselves to future 
use for forestry pur|xjses and. in spite of the heavy expense required to carry out 
re -afforestation in such difficult conditions, the State is prepared to encourage local 
enterprise in re-afforestation by the grant of heavy subsidies in the interest of the 
matumal timber requirements. Only in cases where such efforts prove ineffective 
will the vState carry out on its own accoimt the work of re-afforestation and in- 
corporate the re-affore.sted lands in the State forest demesne. 

Where the lands are already used for purpoi^es of agriculture the State recognises 
that it is its dut>' to control systematically the use of the Soils according to their 
true capacities. It is not considered necessary to encourage large farming under- 
takings or that large capital sums should Jdc invested in agriculture. By a. better 
control of ,the parcelling of a landed estate, it is hoped to establish medium and 
even small size farms wliich seem to be the best adapted to existing conditions. The 
work of the present inhabitants should be fully utilised and they should be assisted 
^by technical advice on agricultural questions and also with such financial assistance 
may be required for making practically the requisite transformations. 

> For reasons which have been already explained, the territorial unit for the 
improvement of a mountain area, which should logically correspond to a definite 
corresponding area of plain land requiring its protection, canxjot, in a majority of 
cases, be strictly kept within the limits set either by orographical or purely admin- 
istrative conditions. * 

The necessity for reducing the shiftings of population to a minimum, the con- 
tinuity of natural plant growths which are both a source of production and also a 
means of protection, the t3^e of ov?nership, the actual purposes of integral laud; 
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reclamation schemes, which are not intended necessarily to increase the extent of 
agricultural exploitation, but rather to intensify it in appropriate soil conditions, 
all these elements provide sufficient reasons for avoiding any preliminary limitation 
based on orographic or merely administrative considerations. 

The correspondence of the perimeter of a mountain land impnn'emcnt scheme 
with the perimeter of a definite' territorial unit of improvement works on the plain 
will in any case tie obtained in practice since the whole of the monnlain area con- 
cerned will be subject to the scheme of improvement. 

Regarding the matter from a different but not less important angle,, tlie inten- 
tion of this freedom as regards the previous determination of the territorial unit to 
be brought under a scheme of mountain improvement is to aV'Oid reverting to any 
indirect form of bureaucratic vState intervention. On the contrary, it is desired to 
retain for the vState a direct intervention of a political and social character on as 
w'ide a scale as possible. 

In a mountain district the spirit of co-operation for purposes of production is 
still very little developed, because of the particular type of farining w'hich has for 
a long period determined the type of agricultural production ; hence the whole 
economic nexus has to be reconstructed. 

The complex and far-reaching work of utilising the natural resources of the 
mountain must include solutions of its sj)ecial problem wdiich will facilitate the 
gradual establi.shnient of a suitable tyi:>e of mountain agriculture in such places 
as are best adapted for the puri)ose. 

Work has already been carried out on the control of torrents, the stabilisation 
of crumbling slopes and the regulation of pasturage, while at the same time there 
is an increasing development of re-afforestation w'ork carried out directly by the 
State. 

With the improvement of pasturing it is hoped not onh’ to de\^eloj> sttx^k pro- 
duction and to obtain a better return from land, but also to relieve the wooded areas 
of the excessive pa.sturing to which the>' were liable with highly detrimental results 
for an>' plans for forest regeneration. 

Because of the dryness of the climate, forCvSt regeneration in the vS(uithern Medi- 
terranean area is a particularly difficult matter and special attention has to be 
paid to an>' conditioms that interfere with normal regeneration processes. It may 
fairly be said that in dr> climatic conditions the difficulties in the way of regen- 
eration schemes are a serious obstacle to the future development of forestry work. 

In existing forests special emphasis must be laid on the application of soimd 
principles of management and maintenance. 

Communes and other public bodies nia^^ prepare the schemes of forest manage- 
ment for their own w'oodlands but the State can always act on behalf of any ad- 
ministrative body that i.s not ])repared to carrj^ out this work. As regards forests 
in private ownership which are under the regulations for a limited exploitation with 
a view to the hj’dro-geological protection of an area, the owmers have full liberty 
to settle the wscheme of management and treatnien f their woodlands. They arl 
only required to obvServe any local regulations which have si)ecial reference to the 
due safeguarding of regeneration work. 

It is only by degrees that the emphasis laid on technical advice, and more par- 
ticularly a proper organisation of the market for forest products on which price 
variations are kept within narrow limits, will induce the owners of privately ow^ned 
forests to carry out modifications in their system of management such as w'ill bring 
the quality of their prod&ts into closer conformity with the national requirements 
of the industries by which they are utillsedi - 
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As regards the re-afforestation of lands not as yet put to agricultural uses or 
which may have gone out of cultivation, two points of view call for consideration, 
the one objective and the other subjective. 

Objectively the increase in the wooded areas is for Italy, as for other countries, 
a real necessity to enable it increasingly to free herself from timber imports. On the 
subjective side, it is to be noted that private enterprise is not specially anxious to 
devote much attention to forest production and is glad enough to avoid locking 
up capital for any lengthy period. 

Moreover, the problem can be better solved on the barren dune lands and 
the plains. 

In Italy the extent of the plain land is limited and hence it follows that re- 
afforestation must mainly be carried out on the moimtain areas, using for the pur- 
pose lands that have either gone out of cultivation or are unsuitable for agriculture. 
It is probable that the tendency to abandon lands will become more strongly 
marked, and vSi)ecial attention must be paid to the fresh surfaces that thus become 
available in order to encourage private enterprise in re-afforestation work. The 
gradual abandonment of farm crops and their replacement by forest plantations, 
whicli has been tried in certain parts of the southern Apennines, have been carried 
out with encouraging results. 

Both from the technical and practical points of view this system appears well 
suited to the purpose. Simultaneously with efforts to intensify work of hydraulic 
regulation on lands most .suitable for moimtain agriculture, it is possible to allow 
and even to encourage, a continuance of cropping on the lands in which it iwS desired 
to establish forests. Under a dry climate forest plantations are greatly advantaged 
by superficial ploughings and the agricultural profits, even though on a constantly ‘ 
decreasing scale, assist in bring about a change-ov^er to the new policy of mountain 
agriculture. 

At the same time, in connection with new re-afforestation schemes, advantage 
must be taken of small wooded ar^as, forming an essential part of medium cultivation 
units such as are now in favour in mountain areas in preference to the indefinite 
parcelling of estate. 

In view of the diversity of the requirements of the situation, the State should 
possess a direct and complete knowledge of the special conditions of the mountain 
areas in the various parts of the national territory. 

Hence the provincial technical committees, to which reference has already been 
made, Jiave been set up ; their membership includes the chiefs of the local forestry, 
engineering and agricultural services. 

The Forestry Militia contributes its special competence in the matter of moun- 
tain improvement work to the service of these committees, together with all its 
special knowledge of the localities and the particular attitude of the populations. 

The Militia, in consequence of its official responsibilities and distribution 
throughout all parts of the mountain area, is kept in constant touch with all local 
activities. Its officers have already had practical experience the limited results 
which have l^een brought about as a result of intermittent and partial efforts ill 
co-ordinated with the true life of the district. 

In the years 1928, 29 and 30 th^^^orestry Militia carried out the following 
■ work : — 

■ . m ^ 

I, — Work of general tuperintendence. " , 

(i) enforcement of restrictions on the nnUmited utilisation of motmtain ia» 4 » in 250 coniniunea, 
reporesenting an area of 696,000 hectares; 
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(а) CoiittOl of dearance work 00 mountain land in 1 1,006 cases, representing an area of 22,000 
hectares. 

(3) The limitation as circumstances require of the undue exploitation of forests (i8,ooo ha.). 

(4) The regulation of pasturing over the whole area (13,000 cases). 

(5) Notification to the police of 242,000 cases of infringement of regulations or of improper usage. 

(б) Direct action in connection with forest fire control (about 4,000 cases). 

(7) Preparation of the forestry survey for 12 provinces. 

(8) Preparation of working sdiemcs of private fellings (30,000 cases). 

II. — Forest Improvement and Development. 

(1) Reafforestation by local provincial associations for an area of 4,500 hectares at a cost of 9 million 
liras. 

(2) Regeneration of impoverishedforestsforanareaof about 2, 400 hectares at a cost of 3.^ niitlion 
liras. 

(3) Assistance after preliminary local inspection, in 835 cases of voluntary re-afforestation schemes 
covering 38,404 hectares. Distribution of 37.8 million nursery plants for re-afforestation purposes 
as also of 27,000 kg. of s«hhIs. 

(4) Assistance to the speeia! sections of mountain agriculture and pasturing. Api>ointihent' of 
special bodies for the jjroper management of commnnal forests. 

(5) Forestry propaganda. I,ectures. Soldiei^’ courses and courses in educational institutions. 
Distriliution of 38,000 bugs of forest seeds to tourists through the good oflicdli of the Touring Club. 
Attendance at congresses, nicctiugs, etc. 

III. — special economic protection of communal timber resources, 

(1) Preparation of Tnanagciiienl .schenie.s in 18,000 cases, covering forestry products to a value of 
13 1 million liras. 

(2) Preparation of general schemes for the improveiueiit of comnumal forests in 1174 cases and for a 
total area of 5,000 hectares. For this special pur^wse a sum of 6.«/ million lirn.s has been set aside 
from the profits on fellings. 

IV. — Regulation of ike upper watersheds of rivers which have fallen into\ n«hjlect. -- Preparation of 231 

schemes dealing with the restoration of 68,000 hectares, including realforestation plans for 50,000 
hectares. For these schemes there is a total estimate of expenditure amounting to 225 millions 
liras. During the period 1928-1930 the schemes have been completed for about 7,000 hectares at 
a cost of 37 million liras. 

- Improvement of pastures. — Preparation of 372 schemes at a cost of 27 million liras. I’p to the 
present Stale contributions for these schemes amount to about 8 million liras. 


The corps of civil engineers specialised in hydraulic management assist the 
technical committee with their experience gained from work already carried out in 
the valleys and the lower sections of the river courses. At the same time, through 
the committees they have better opportunities of acting with due relation to the 
re.storation works carried out in the upper watersheds and can help to round off 
and complete any special proposals for the hydraulic regulation of a mountain area 
from the point of agricultural development. 

Similarly, through the technical committees the various groups of engineers 
have better possibilities of co-ordinating their work of providing communications 
in mountain districts. 

The Directors of the Travelling Chairs of Agriculture (Cattedre ambulanti di 
Agricoltura), which now possess, to an increasing degree, sections specially devoted 
to mountain agriculture and to the development of pastures, are able to give the 
committees valuable expert advice on the difficult question of making changes in 
the crops cultivated so as to establish them definitely in the most suitable areas 
and particularly where the necessary chan|^ in the distribution of lands are pos- 
sible economically. 

All the members of these committees also take part in the work of the Provin- 
cial Economic Councils, wherein there is frequent opportunity for an exchange of 
views with the representatives of local interests and the leading members of the 
Corporative bodies, 
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Finally, the frequent opportunities of contact, with the Central Department in 
charge of all land improvement work is highly beneficial as making sufficiently 
simple and elastic the general controlling policy. 

These solutions, whether directly proposed by individuals or recommended to 
the landowners by the technical organisations of the State, and always adapted to 
the various special requirements in each case, should, before being approved by 
the State and receiving its assistance, be duly recognised as suitable for increasing 
agricultural production with due regard to economic considerations. 

Thus, by laying down the doctrine of State intervention for the assistance of a 
continuous work imptying adaptation to particular sets of conditions, collabora- 
tion of the local inhabitants is brought in as an indispensable factor, and without 
this even the wisest of doctrines are bound to be of little practical value. 

S. Cabianca. 


Notices. 

INTKKNATIONAI, CoNORKSS ON TTMHj^R AND PV>rj«:stry Oukstiuns. — An Inter- 
national Ootigrefis for the discussion of questions relating to Tiuil)er and I'orestry will be 
held at Paris from i to 4 july 193; in connection with the Colonial Exhibition. 

The Congress is being organised Iw the Touring-Club of France with the assist ance of 
the l)ei>artmeJit of Waters and Fore.sts, the Departnient of Technical Instruction, tlie 
National Committee for Colonial Timbers, the Institute of Agricultural Resjartdi and 
the Timber Oroup of the (leneral Confederation of Frtmch IToduction. 

The Congress will be followed by an interesting stud}^ journey through the French 
Alps, giving members tlie opportunity of obtaining first hand knowledge of the impor- 
tance of reafforestation work atid of the valuable residts already' obtained in France. 

This journey will last from 6 to 13 July, starting from Paris and terminating at Nice. 

Applications for memt>ership should be sent to the Touring-Clnb de France, 65, 
Avenue de la Orande Armee, Paris (t6). 

Tlie full iirogramnie of the Conference will be published shortly. 
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American sugar refining comi^any. Annual report 1930. New York, 1931. 
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Bonn, J . Die Nutria, ilire Lebensgewolmheiten und ihre Aufzucht in der Ge- 
fangenschaft. [Dessau, R. Bdhlert, 1930?]. 112S., Abb. 


Brown, IC. Britisli poultry hUvSbandry : its evolution and history. [T/ondon], 
Chapman & Hall, 1930, 35op., pi. 


Buschkike, C. Elektrizitat in der Landwdrschaft. Berlin und Leipzig, W. de 
Gruyter & Co., 1927* 171B., Abb. (Siemens-Handbiicher, Bd. 12), 
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CHiArPEiyi/l/ Il. Le vaiietA di riso coltivate in Italia e cenni sulla botanica, snlla 
gettetica e sulla seleziono. Vercelli, Gallardi, 1930. i36p., ill., 28»5Ctti.. (Ouademi della 
Stazione sperimentale di risicoltura, Vercelli. Sefie « Oryza Sativa 7 , n® 5). 


CONGRRSSO NAZIONAI.E DELEE INDUSTRIE DEI VINI, IJQUORI K PRODOTTI AEFINI. 
i‘> Congresso nazionalc delle industrie dei viiii, liquori e prodotti af&iii, Konia 26-28 
Giugiio 193U. Roma, « L’Universalc », 1930. 


COOPMAN, L. Au coin du l:)ois : observations oriiithologiques. Verviers, Boci^te 
ornithologique de I'Bst de la Belgique [1930]. 24Tp., front., pi. 


Dkstricmx, G. he bl^ : causes de la diminution dans Timportance des superficies 
emblavees. Oran, Iinpr. Heintz fr^res, 1928. up. 

[Clnunbre d’agriculture d’OranJ. 


Dkijtschkr Normknausschuss. Landwirtschait. Berlin. Beuth-Verlag, 1930. 
192B., Abb. (DIN Taschenbuch, 15]. 


DUMITRE.SCU, N. CerceteW asupra valorii nutritive a porumbului vecliiu. Bucu- 
r(-§ti, « Bucovina ». [1929]. 512].)., pi., diagr. 

[Recherclies sur la valeiir nutritive dii vieux maisj. 

[RtKsume en fran^ais]. 


B'aew, F. Allevameiito dei suini. Milano, U. Hoepli, 1931. 376p.,ill. (Manuali 
Iloepli). 

[2a ed. complctamente rifatta del maiiuale « II Porco »]. 

Fron, A. Exploitation des bois. Paris, J. B. Bailliere et fils, 1931. 204P., ill. 
(Encyclopedic agricole publiee sous la direction de G. Wery). 


H()NCamp. b. Verweiidung und Verwertung von Futterzucker, Melasse und zuk- 
kerhaltigen ScUnitzeln in der landwirtschaftlichen Nutzviehhaltung. Berlin P Parev 
1931- 3bS. . to , • j. 


Jahrbuch der Milch wirtschaft. Neueste Erfahrungen auf dem Gebiete der Ge- 
wmnung, Vertirbeitung und Verwertung der Milch. Hrsg. von K. Teichert 2. und 3. 
Bd. Hannover, Verlag vonM. & H. Schaper, 1925-1928, 2.Bde. 


JA^UCH de Moorkuiide. Bericht uber die Forstsdiritte auf alien Gebieten der 
Moorkultur l^orfverwertung. 17. Jalirgang. 1928-1929. Hannover, M. H. Schatwr 
1929-193%. 2Bde. ^ 


1 .ij der l^ieiaucbt. 'rierzuchterische VortrSge gelialten beim Dritten Fort- 

Mdungsl^gang fiir Sud- und mitteldeutsche Tierzuchtbeamte in Dre.sden veraitstal- 
tet yom Saclww^en WirtscliaftsmMsterlum und Thiiringiseben Wirtschaftsmini- 
stmim mt Uatostutzung des Reichsministeriums fiir Rmabrung u. Ivand\virt- 
schnft. Hannover M. & H. Schaper, 1931. 1228 


HOsTNER, G. Die wichtigstenKrankheiten undFeinde derObsthauni." 
strfincher jnid des Strauch-’und Schalenobstes. Stuttgart, F. Uhner, 1931 208S. Abb" 



die zirchterbclie l^twick«»lung deshau- 
noverscheii veredelten I^aiiidsdiimnes.. Hajan^ M. & H. Shaper, 1931. 1248. 
(Arbeiten der Beutschen GiMjellsc^ Zuchtmigskiuide. Hft. 50). 


Naue, K. Der GrtiiifuttefvSilo. Berlin P. Parey, 1926. r66S. 


PowEi/Ty, H. The culture of the orange and allied fruits. [Johannesburg] Central 
news agency ltd., 1930. 335p., pi. maps. (South-African agricultural series, n® 8). 


RabinowiTCh, E. Die russisch-ukrainische Zuckerindustrie seit dem Weltkriegfe 
(1914-1930). Berlin, Ost-Eur^a Verlag, 1930. 1878., (Osteuropaische Potvschungen 
iaat Auftrage der Beutschen Gesellschmt zum Studium Osteuropas, hrsg. von Otto 
Hoetzsch. Neue Folge Bd. 7). 

{Xjiteraturverzeichnis, S. 178-1 87 J. 


Roehi,, L. M. Pitting farm tools. Milwaukee [etc.], The Bruce publishing co., 
[C1930]. I02p., ill. 


Saunders, A. R. Maize in South Africa. [Johannesburg], Central news agency, 
ltd., 1930. 284P., pi. (South African agricultural series, v. 7). 


Schmidt, W. Unsere Kenntnis vom Porstsaatgut. Berlin, "Ber deutsche Porst- 
wirf', 1930. 256S., Abb. 


Seed, C, Untersuchungen iiber die Organisation, den Blutaufbau und die Uei- 
stungen der Schleswig-ftolsteipisclien Rotbuntzuclit. Hannover, M. & H. Schaper, 
^ 931 - 173S., Abb., Tab.,Biagr, (Arbeiten der Beutschen Gesellscliaft fiir Ziichtuiigs* 
kunde, Hft. 49). 


SimNSKi, V. Neue Grundlagen der Lehre uber Dranungen. Zagreb, Zaklad tis- 
kare narodnih novina, 1930. 75S., Abb. 


Smith, E. Anleitung zur Aufzucht des Nerzes. [Dessau, R. Bdhlert, 1930 ?]. 
119S.. Abb. 


TkirEINCK, I. Flora magica : de plant in de tooverwereld. Antwerpen, ’*« pe 
Sikkel », 1930. 388p. 

[La plante dans le monde magiquej. 


Verband der Lehrer an eandw. Schuekn der Schweiz. Landwirtschaftllche 
Vortrage, Nr. 7. Prauenfeld, Huber & Co., 1930. 

ViEEAVECCHiA, G. V. Dizionario di merceologia e di diituica applicata. 5* ed, Mi« 
lano, U. Hoepli, 1931- v. 3. 25,5cm. 
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The Apple Harvest in the United States. 

Apple growing is one of the most important of the North American fruit in- 
dustries. The total annual production of the United States is 200 million bushels and 
the commercial production, that is the production for the market, is 99 million 
bushels, corresponding to 33 million barrels. 

About 16 % of this production is exported to Europe, Central America, South 
America and, in lesser amounts, to Africa and to the East. Apple imports into 
the States come almost exclusively from Canada and amoimt only to 25,000 barrels. 

The crop is consumed fresh or dried or preserved and is used also for the manu- 
facture of various products such as cider, vinegar, jams, jellies, apple pectin, etc. 
Apples for shipping to various markets for fresh consumption are stored all the year 
round in large cold stores. 

The number of co-operative societies for the handling and marketing of 
apples is higher than that of the similar societies concerned witli the citrus industry. 
The commercial success of this as of other agricultural products dei)ends on the 
adoption of systems which allow of the development of co-operation in all operations 
between the producer and the consumer. 

The progress of apple growing in United States of recent years is largely 
due to better quality fruit, to stan^fmi.sation of the grading and packing systems 
and to better preparation of the fruit for market. 

In the opinion of Department of Agriculture experts the apple industry has 
prosi)ects of still greater development provided that the costs of machines, of pack- 
ing, transport, etc. tend to become lower and that efforts are made to reduce to a 
minimum the handling of the fruit. Moreover the ever-increasing demand for 
apples, the improvement of varieties, the better condition of the fruit, the greater 
uniformity in packing and the better distribution of the fruit to the various con- 
suming centres have contributed very considerably to the development of apple 
growing. 

The production per tree or per acre depends on a number of factors : — variety 
and age of the tree, number of trees per acre, local cultivation methods. In 
New York State the average commercial production varies between 200 and 250 
busheb per acre, in the Western States between 175 and 250 bushels, in California 
between 500 and 600 boxes per acre (a box contains from 45 to 50 lbs.). 

In 1929 the commercial apple orchards in the United States comprised about 
S5»500,oo0 trees distributed as shown in Table I. 
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Table I. — Distribution and Pfoduction of Apple Orchards in the United States, 


.state 

Number 

of apples 

Average 
conumercial 
production 
1924-1928 
in bushels 

State 



Number 

of apples 

Average 
eomtuercial 
production 
1924-1928 
in bushels 

Now York 

1 ) 142000 

U 20(»000 

1 Marvlaiul 

1400000 

1200000 

Virginia 

724.5000 

7 UR) 000 

Indiana . . . . . . , . 

1 355 (R)0 

615000 

Washiajjton 

(i 800 000 

2,5000000 

Tennessee 

1 8.50000 

400000 

Pennsylvania 

1 rooooo 

8422005 

Idaho 

1 387000 

4OO30(R) 

California 

4, 500 000 

5150000 

Colorado 

1 1 14000 

2 568000 

West Virginia 

4 450000 

8 080 000 

Kansas 

1 loo 000 

1 005000 

Michigan 

tliinois , . 

44.10000 1 

4 274040 

i Georgia 

050000 

88.5000 

4 075000 ; 

84 () 00 (M) 

1 1 .^clm^'arc 

805000 

1 105 (K)0 

Ohio 

« .500000 ; 

2 871 (RIO 

j Wisraiisin 

875 0(R) 

892000 

Missouri 

8100000 1 

1 708000 

Iowa 

862000 

484 ()(R) 

Arkansas 

8 050000 I 

1012000 

Oklahoma 

885000 

358000 

North Carolina 

2085000 i 

602000 

Connecticut 

700000 

682000 

Maine 

20800(10 , 

1615000 

New Hampshire .... 

650000 

608 (R)0 

Oregon 

2000000 1 

4 86.5000 

Mbutniui 

52.5000 

840000 

New Jersey 

1 800000 1 

1 046000 

Minnesota 

515000 

885IX)0 

Mnssachussetts 

1 785000 : 

2 0 r> 0 (X )0 

New Mexico i . . . . . 

510000 

225000 

Kentucky 

1 700000 i 

400000 

Utah 

500000 

585 OOO 


In the other States (Nebraska, Alabama, S<3iith Carolina, etc.) there are less 
than 500,000 apple trees. 

According to the Department of Agriculture census figures in 33 vStates (which 
supply 99 % of the total production), 30 % of the trees are up to 9 years old, 
65 % less than 19 years and 15 % over 19 years. A considerable number of 
trees have not yet come into bearing. 

Numbers of new orchards have been establis.hed in the most favourable apple 
growing districts and growing selected varieties will liave a good influence on future 
production. 

According to an enquiry canned out by the Bureau of Agricultural Kcononiics 
in 4 regions the varieties Delicious, Macintosh, Jonathan, Stayman, Winesaj) and 
Yellow Trausi)arent occupy 43 % of the total orchard acreage. Their cultivation 
' has been greatly extended of recent years. The varieties Baldwin, Rome Beauty, 
Rhode I.sland Greening, Ben Davis and York occupy 27 %. The Ben Davis variety 
whicli w'as much grown in the past is to-day practically abandoned. The princi- 
pal summer or early varieties are : — Yellow Transparent, Gravenstein, Wealthy, 
Oldenburg, Beboni, William, Starr and Maiden Blush. The winter or late varieties 
are : — Baldwin, Rhode Island Greening, Delicious, Macintosh, vStayman, Wine- 
sap, Tompkins King, Jonathan, Wagner, Ben Davis, Fameuse, Rome Beauty, 
Grimes, York Imperial and King David. 

Harvesting. — Harv^esting the crop is clearly one of the most important ope- 
rations of the industry. The varied varietal characteristics, climate, cultivation 
methods and several other factors influence the stage of maturity at which the fruit 
is gathered and make it difficult to fix rules for its determination. Various quali- 
ties, i)rincipally the colour of the skin, the colour of the pips, the readiness .wdth 
w'hich the fmit comes away from the stalk, etc. may together with practical expe- 
rience serve as indications of the condition of the fmit. Size varies according to 
the variety and the season. Market prices vary according to the stage of ripeness. 
The typical red coloration is of great importance from an economic standpoint. 

For determining the state of ripeness of the fruit the tise of a “ pressure tester 
has become general. The te.steris a graduated metal bar a foot long and ]! 4 inch 
in diameter, with at one end a spring attached to a movable piston. The piston 
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is connected by a wire to a small electric bulb on the bar. The appliance measures 
in jwunds the pressure required to introduce the piston a given distance into the fruit. 
The pressure lights the lamp and the degree can be read on the graduated scale. This 
operation is repeated several times on the same fruit and on about 20 apples of the 
same variety grown in different parts of the plantation and thus gives the average 
degree of ripeness of the fruit. 

Certain fruitgrowers harvest at three different times, but this practice is recom- 
mended only for the superior quality fruit. 

The bags used for gathering have capacities of ®/,i, i and i bushels. The lad- 
ders used are of the simple t\q)e with a crosspiece at the top and 18 to 30 feet in 
height. In qo % of the orchards controlled b^^ the Bureau of Markets the workmen 
are paid by tlie day and in the renxaitiing 10 % by the amount of apples picked. 
It is reckoned that one man can, if the trees are not too high, pick from 100 to 150 
bushels a day, and with tall trees 60 to 75 bushels. Pay varying according to the 
(juantity jncked makes for quick work but for this very reason is an advantage only 
in the case of luediiim quality fruit, for the w'ork nia^^ lack the care in handling which 
is essential for the keeping quality of high grade fruit. The fruit is carried from 
the orchard to the packing shed in boxes, hampers or barrels according to local 
custom. Three-bushel barrels are most commonly used in the {states of New' York 
and New lingland. Hampers usually have a capacity of one bilshel. 

In districts in whicn it is ncce.s.sar>' for the control of orchard diseases and ]3e.sts 
to use arsenic or to spray wdien the season is w^ell advanced a considerable residue 
is left on the apjffes, which cau.sed heavy losses to American growers in 1925 and 
1926. In 1925 the British (jo\^ernment made a regulation by which apples coming 
from America might not contain on their entry into the United Kingdom more than 
o.oi gm. of arsenic per pound, and several growers who were unal)le to declare the 
arsenic content of exported fruit had their shipments refused at the Customs Office. 
Certain varieties, moreover, are readily spoilt by the prolonged washing necessary 
to remove the layer of arsenical compounds. 

Since IX) 2 (} machines for washing tlie fruit liave been inqxroved and Professor 
Hartman’s method of using a 0,5 to i % solution of dilute hydrochloric acid has 
apprecial)ly improved the situation. This method lias now been standardised for 
apples and pears and during the last few years more than % of the fruit crop of 
the l^acific Northw'est has been treated in this w'ay. 

Packini^ Firms and Co-operative Societies, — According to figures supplied by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics the number of coo}:)erative societies and grow- 
ers' as.sociations increased b}' 40 % betw^een 1915 and 1925. In 1927 the co-oper- 
ative movement in the United States w’’as supported by over 2 million agriculturists 
and its transactions reached a sum of 2,300,000,000 dollars. To-day there are 12,000 
co-operative societies. Experience show^s that for a co-operative system to w^ork 
sati.sfactorily it should be able to count on a minimum of 8 or 10 thousand barrels 
of fruits. 

Packer firms have increased in number of late years and are now found in all 
the fruit growing districts. They offer the following advantages : — (i) they facil- 
itate standardisation of the produce — (2) all packing and storage operations 
can be carried out in good conditions and at any moment (3) they encourage 
the use of luacliines and other aids to economic working — (4) work carried out 
entirely in one place is obviously simplified and more economical. 

In the packing of fruit it is necessary first to determine the t\’pe of package to 
use, then the grades, wliich depend on the varieties grown, market preferences, etc. 
The fruit must be adequately uniform in si^e and colour. The standard packages 
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for apples are the barrel, the box and the hamper. The standard barrel is of the 
following dimensions : — total length, 28.5 inches ; interior length, 26 inches ; dia* 
meter of the bottom, 17 ^/g inches ; maximum circumference, 64 inches ; capacity, 
7056 cubic inches: It contains 3 bushels and a number of apples var3dng accord- 
ing to size : — 350 of 3 ^ inches in diameter — 450 of 2 ^ inches — 550 of 2 % 
inches. A barrel contains 225 to 250 apples of the Wolf River or Tompkins varie- 
ties, There are two types of barrel differing in the quality of wood and care with 
which they are finivShed off. 

A standard box has the following interior measurements : — 10.5 x 11.5 X 
18 inches ; its content is 2,173 cubic inches. For very large fruit a special box 
measuring 10 x ii X 20 inches is used. 


Table II . — Types of Package. 
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Fruits are stored during the whole year in cold stores annexed or not to the 
premises of the co-operative society. The capacity of the stores may be from 40,000 
to 350,000 barrels. 

Ventilation, moisture and temperature are the most important factors in the 
cold chambers and of these the first has most influence on the keeping quality of the 
fruit. With a uniform temperature of — i.i to -f 4.4®C and good ventilation ap- 
ples may be kept for long periods. The rate for storage in the cold chambers is 
10 cents per month per barrel or 50 cents for the whole season (8 months). For 
boxes and hampers the rate is 20 cents for the whole season. 

The cars for transport of fruit must be very clean. Packages must be loaded 
with care and all parts of the car must be well ventilated. A car contains from 
160 to 200 barrels or 350 to 576 hampers. In certain of the fruit growing districts 
special cars are used which carry 175 barrels or 756 boxes. The cars always contain 
4 layers of boxes, barrels or hami)ers. Refrigerator cars are regarded as indis- 
pensable in summer and winter to protect the fruit from sudden changes of temper- 
ature. Over 160,000 are now in use. 

The apple trade is in the hands of over 4000 sales agents who distribute the 
fruit to the different markets. The apple-dr>dng industry which reached its zenith 
a few years ago is now losing its importance. The preserving industry on the other 
hand is steadily increasing, as shown by the following figures*: — in 1929 about 

600.000 bushels of apples were dried with a value of about 2 million dollars and 

3.500.000 cans of apples were prepared with a value of over 8 million dollars. The 
value of apple cider and vinegar also is calculated at about 25 million dollars. 


Piiblications on fruit production in the TJniicd States. 

1. — Books. 

Culture. 

AuchTKR B. C. & Knapp H. B., Orchard atid. small fruit culture, New York 1029, 575 p. 
Editors John Willey & Sons, Inc., New York. 

CiiANDnUR W. H,, Fruit Growing. Houghton Mifflin, New York. 

Chandi,15R W, H., North American Orchards. Lea and Febiger, Philadelphia. 

Foi^geR J. C. and Thomson S, M., The Commercial apple industry of North America. Mac- 
millan, New York. 

Frasp:r Samuel, American fruits. Orange Judd, New York. 

Oaiudner V. R., Bradford F. C. and Hooker H. D., Orcharding, Mac Graw-Hill, New 
York. 

Gotjed H. P., Peach Growing, Macmillan, New York. 

Sears F. C. Productive Orchardings J. B. Lippincott, Philadelphia. 

Tukey H. B., Pear and its Culture. Orange Judd, New York. 

Waugh F. A., Fruit Harvesting, Storing and Marketing. Orange Judd, New York. 
Waugh F. A., The American Peach Culture. Orange Judd, New York. 

Storage. 

CouRlfEY J. H. Text book of pomology. Macmillan, New York. 

♦ — In. 5 Tec, 
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Commerce. 

JivSNEvSS (’). B., The Co-operative Marketing of Farm Products, J. B. lyippincott, Phila- 
delphia. 

Maynard H. H., Marketing 'Northwestern Apples, Ronald Press, New York. 

MKARS G. and Tobriner O. M., Principles and Practice of Co-operative Marketing, 
Ginn & Co., New York. 

MacKay a. W. and Sam.SON H. W., Marketing fruits and vegetables. TJ. S. D. A. Year- 
l>ook. 

MacKLay a. W. and Lank H. C., Practical Co-operative Marketing, Wiley & Sons, New 
York. 

PoWKKh G. H., Co-operation in Agriculture, Macmillan, New York. 


II. — BUKKKTINS, CiRCUKARvS, RKVDiWS. 

Picking and H a n d 1 i n g . 

Durxtz W. P.. Harvesting and Hatidling ‘California Cherries for Eastern vShipment. 
Cal. Exp. Sia. Circ. 232, 1922. 

Durxtz W. P., Harvesting and Handling California Peaches for Eastern vShipment. Cal. 

Exp. Sta. Circ. 241, 1922. 

‘Dxjruz W. I\, Harvesting and Handling Apricots and Plums for Eastern Shipment. — 
Cal. Exp. Sia. Circ. 239, 1922. 

Dxtruz W. P., Harvesting and Handling California Pears for EovStern Shipment. — Cal. 
Exp. Sta. Circ. 240, 1922. 

Hartman IL, vStudies relating to the harvesting and [vstorage of apples and pears. — 
Greg. Exp. Sta. Bui. 206, 1924. 

Hartman H. vStudies relating to the harvesting of Italian prunes for canning and fresh 
fruit shipment. — Greg. Exp. Sta. Circ. 75, 1926. 

Hartman H., Magnet R. J., Reimkr F. C. and Haeeer H. M., Investigations on the har- 
. vesting and handling of Bose pears from the Rogue River Valley. - -Greg. Exp. 
Sta. Bui., 228, 1927. 

Hendrick.son a. H., Prune Growing in California. — Cal. Exp. Sia. Bui. 328, 1923. 

Magness j. R., The handling, shipping and cold storage of Bartlett pears in the Pacific 
Coast vStates. — U. S. D. A . Bui. 1072, 1922. 

Magness J. R. and Tayegr F. G., An improved type of pressure tester for the determina- 
tion of fruit maturity. — V. S. D. A. Circ. 350, 1925. 

MagnEvSS j. R., Dieiie H. C. and Hai<eer H. M., Picking maturity of apples in relation to 
storage. — IJ. S. D. A. Bui. 1448, 1926. 

Magnt^ss j. R., The ripening, storage and handling of apples. — U. S. D. A. Bui. 1406, 
1926. ' . 

MuRNEKK A. PX, A new test for maturity of the pear. — Oreg. Exp. Sia. Bui. 186, 1921. 

RaMwSEY H. j., The handling and shipping of fresh cherries and prunes from the Wil- 
lamette Valley. ^ U. S. D. A. 331, 1916. 

Ramsey H. J MacKay A. W., Markeee E. L., Bird H. S., The handling and storage 
of apples in the Pacific Northwest. — U. S. D. A. Bui. 587, 1917. 

Rogers A. J ., Studies in orchard management witli special reference to cherry production. 
— Mich, Special Bui. No. 166, 1927. . 
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Tai^berT T. J., and Merriee, F. S., Picking, packing and shipping apples. — N!o, Exp. 
Sta. Circ. 147, 1926. 


Packing . 

AiyDERMAN W, H., Packing apples and peaches. — W. Va. Exp. Sta. Bui. 139, 1912. 

BItAXE a., Packing and shipping peaches in Georgia carriers. — ISi. ]. Exp. Sta. Bui. 
284, 1915. 

BI/ACK M. a., a press for the Ck^^rgia carrier. — .V. J. Exp. Sta. Circ. 64, 1917. 

Corbett R. B., An economic study of certain phases of fruit marketing in Western New 
York. — Cornell Exp. Sta. Bull. 464, 1928. 

Gaston H. P., Why a cull apple is a cull. — ^lich, Exp. Sta, Special Bui. 160, 1927. 

Johnson D., Modern methods of packing apples. — Canada. Dept. Agvic. Bui. 2, 1917. 

JUDSON Iv. B., Picking, packing and marketing tlie apple. — Idaho Exp. Sta. Bui. 54, 
1906. 

IvEOYD J. W., Directions for grading and packing Illinois peaches. — 111 . Exp. Sta. Circ. 
310, 1926, and Circ. 343, 1929. 

Paii^Thorp R. and Kinsey S. Northwestern apple packing houscvS*. — IJ .S.D.A\Far- 
niera* Bui. 1204, 1921. 

Paiethorp R. R. and Kinsicy S. F., Packing apples in boxes. — U. S. D. A. Farmers* 
Bui. 1457, 1925. 

PAiyMKR W. R., Packing Indiana A])ples. — Purdue Elxp. Sta. Circ. 39, 1913. 

PECK G. W., Harvesting, grading, packing and loading apples. — Cornell Exp. Sta. 
Bui. 126, 1915. 

SaMvSon I-I. W,, Preparation of peaches for market. — V. S. D. A. Farmers* Bui. 1266, 
1922. 

* 

Scott W. M., Hetzee, C. H. Samson H. W. and Stockton M., Prepciration of barrelled 
apples for market. — U. vS. D. A. Farmers* Bui. 1080, 1925. 

Stockton M. and Barghausen F. J., A peach-sizing machine. — IJ . S. D. A. Bui. 864, 
1920. 

Taebert T. j., and Merriee E. S., Picking, packing and shipping apples. — Mo. Exp, 
Sta. Circ. 147, 1926. 

Tufts W, P., The packing of apples in California. — Ca. Exp. Sta. Circ. 178, 1917. 
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Ancee Pascuae. 


TROPICAL AND SUBTROPICAL AGRICULTURE 

Factors Influencing Root Development in Rice and some Consequences. 

It has been already recognised as a most important factor in the development 
of plants, that growth of roots should not be hindered by any obstacles or by any 
adverse cpndition. Experience has taught the farmer that the yield of crops de- 
pends in a large measure on the development of the roots. 
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Agricultural practice therefore has always sought for means to remove obstacles 
which the roots might encounter in the soil and to provide the best conditions for 
their development. We may assume that this happened not only in Europe, but 
also in the Asiatic countries, where rice growing is the most important industry, 
but which requires soil conditions totally different from those to which the Euro- 
pean farmer is accustomed. 

It has been thought that rice could develop different types of roots, according 
to conditions : those grown in a dry soil comparable to our common grain roots, 
and those grown in a muddy soil comparable to the roots of swamp plants. A 
careful examination of paddy roots of different types has shown, however, that 
they do not resemble those of typical aquatic plants, but are similar to those of 
ordinary dry land crops. 

Root development of dry land plants has been promoted in agricultural prac- 
tice by different means : b}' removing physical obstacles (such as hardpans), by im- 
proving aeration by tilling ot>erations, by drainage, and by manuring. The choice 
of devices to obtain fa\'ourable conditions depends largely on the character of the 
soil and topographical limitations. Aeration of wsoil is usually most pronoimced in 
soils of a sandy character and least in heavy days and loams. Drainage is usually 
required more urgentl}" in the last. T>,v manuring with organic material .soil struc- 
ture is improved, so that penetration of roots is promoted. After the farmer be- 
came accustomed to the use of artificial fertilisers, it was found that different chem- 
ical substances have a different influence, phosphoric acid having a stimulating 
influence on root development. 

It is known that root development in relation to that of the stems and leaves 
is more pronounced in poor than in rich soils and that the same is true when soils 
of different grades of humidit>' are compared, the drier soils forcing the plant to 
develop a larger root sy’stem. 

That rice as a dry land crop does not differ in these re.spects from other grain- 
plants has recently been proved J:)y Sktht (i;. He planted rice in pots in different 
soils, under different inanurial treatment and determined at different intervals the 
quantities of dry material of root and shoot. In this experiment two different 
groups of varieties were represented : early and late maturing ones. By fixing the 
root ratio of the unmanured plants grown on loam soil at 100, tlie results of the 
experiments on the influence of manuring may’’ be summarised as follows : — 


Diiys No Stable manure 

after sowing maiuire Early I,ate 

15 100 68 150 

30 100 158 70 

45 100 100 no 

72 100 81 108 

99 — 50 


Amtn. sulph. 
Early Eate 

Sijperpliosph. 
Early Eate 

Muriate of 
Early 

potash. 

Eate 

85 

73 

128 

130 

150 

217 

61 

19 

70 

II6 

166 

70 

59 

49 

T 43 

205 

132 

213 

75 

50 

125 

270 

94 

180 

— 

37 

— 

55 

— 

81 


There was a very large difference in the production of dry material between the 
pots that did not receive manure and the others, indicating that the loam used in 
this experiment was very poor. It ma}” be questioned therefore if the experi- 


(i) R. I,. Sethi. Root development in rice under different conditions of growth. Memoin of the 
Departmmt of Agriculture in India. Bot. Series, 1930, Vol. XVIII, No. 3. 
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ment should not have given other results when richer loam had been used or when 
the action of different manuring had been deducted by comparing complete ma- 
nuring with different . combinations, omitting the principle whose action was to 
be determined. The results, however, confirm those alreadj^ obtained with other 
grains, viz,, that phosphoric acid stimulates root production and that nitrogenous 
manure favours development of shoot. 

Another set of pot experiments was concerned with the influence of different 
soil types. Some pots were filled with gravel, others with sand, loam or clay, and 
two other sets with clay and sand in such a way that the upper layer of one set 
consisted of clay with a subsoil of sand, and the other of sand with a subsoil of clay. 
No manure was given. 

After a short time, however, the plants growing in gravel and sand died, ap- 
parently for lack of manure. The production of dry material on clay and loam vshow- 
ed large differences. It may therefore be questioned if tlie differences found by 
this experiment are due to the differences of the types of soil as such, or to differ- 
ences in content of manurmg principles, the clay being a very rich soil the other 
soils being poor or very poor. It seems therefore, that these ex])eriments do not 
allow of any conclusion on the influence of soil type. Only wdien differences in 
richness are excluded can the action of differences in physical character be deduced 
from the results. 

The question of root development of rice under aquatic conditions, the most 
important question in relation to ricegi owing, is, however, quite different from that 
of root development of grain plants grown under dry land conditions. 

Irrigated rick-growing and aeration of son,. 

As the roots of rice grown under aquaac conditions do not resemble those of 
aquatic plants, but are similar to those of ordinary dry land crops, they’ require 
oxygen to be healthy and strong. Tliis oxygen can be brought to them only as a 
solution in the water that surrounds the roots. 

If the oxygen dissolved in the surface water is to aerate the roots drainage 
would seem to be an important factor. If the soil is badly drained the oxygenated 
water cannot enter the soil and consequently aeration would be restricted to the 
surface layers ; and on the other hand, in well drained soils, the aerated water 
would penetrate deeper, allowing the rice plant to develop a larger root system and 
therefore a proportionally higher crop. If this is the case aeration can be promoted 
by a thorough periodical draining of the soil. 

There are however several agricultural practices thac do not conform to this 
theory. 

In many of the rice growing councries a hardpan is formed by the action of the 
irrigation water only a little below the surface and farmers take much care not to 
break this hardpan. Even more remarkable is the fact, that in new ricefields where 
such a hardpan is not found, puddling is a universal practice, by which a more 
or less impervious layer is artificially formed. vSometimes this is done by men, but 
in several places it is done by driving cattle for a considerable time over the irrigated 
plots. It may be, that the purpose of this practice is to prevent the loss of irrigration 
water by drainage, in this way making it possible to irrigate a larger acreage with 
a given quantity of water. But the practice is also found where it cannot be ex- 
plained thus. It will be seen later that another explanation has been found, that 
throws fresh light on this question. 

With regard to the question of periodical drainage, in some parts of the rice- 
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growing countries it has been practised generally and in others it is not known and 
experiments have given contradictory results. In Sumatra, for instance, it is a 
common practice, in Java not, 

Khoi (i) gives some valuable information in regard to the practice of rice- 
growing in the Van-Trai legion of Indo-China. Irrigation water is given from the 
start, to allow the forming of a thin mud by repeated ploughing and harrowing. 
Water is covering the field during transplanting, till the tillering process has ended, 
when the water is allowed to flow oft. As soon as flowering commences water is 
given again till the time of fruit setting. This practice is the same as in the larger 
part of Sumatra, but in J ava water is given from planting till a short time before 
harvest, and this method is followed in many other countries. 

We may ask whether the application of one method or another depends on the 
kind of soil or whether different varieties also require different treatment. 

That soils influence the practices in rice growing is without question. Khoi in 
the article cited gives also a description of ricegrowung on fields formed by marine 
sands in the same region. Here the soil is not worked into a mud but ploughed and 
harrowed in a dry state and rice is transplanted without irrigation. No water is 
given till the plants have reached the stage at which the soil is no longer visible. 
In the time before irrigation starts, several hoeings are given. At this stage of 
development hoeing is regarded as more valuable than irrigation. This is quite 
right, for such sandy soil becomes very compact under water, in this way preventing 
aeration and root development. 

Under aquatic conditions certain sand soils provide bad aeration, and some 
heav}^ clays, that easily form a thick layer of thin mud, facilitate it, in this way re- 
versing the aeration conditions of the same soil types in dry conditions. 

It would be unwise, however, to generalise. For several sandy soils give per- ' 
feet aeration when irrigated and several heavy clays offer very poor aeration. An 
example of the first may be found in the residency of Tapanuli in Sumatra and of the 
last in the residency ofDemak in Java. 

In the Netherlands Indies rice varieties are divided into two main groups, ac- 
cording to morphological and physiological characters. One group does not respond 
favourably to periodical drainage, of the other group many varieties require it to 
give a maximum yield. 

Summarising we may say, that agricultural practice, developed by centuries 
of exj>erience, has develoi)ed features w^hich seem to be contradictory to the aeration 
of soil, such as puddling and uninterrupted irrigation, though we may assume, that 
where this is practised, root development is promoted. 

Use of ferthjsers. 

ViswANATH (2) in a short but very suggestive article gives the results of val- 
uable investigations in ricegrowing in the Madras part of India. 

The general results of manuring experiments have been that nitrogenous and 
phosphatic manures are in general need and are responded to by the crop when ap- 
plied singly or together, but their effect when combined is better. 

Phosphatic manures have been found to stimulate the assimilation of nitrogen 
which would otherwise not be utilised. 


(1) T. T. Khoi. Quelques principes d’irrigation dans la riziculture annamite. Bulletin iconomique 
de I'lndochinc, Vol. 33, Octobre 1930,3., p. 747. 

(2) B. VISWANATH. The Story of two Beeves of Chemical Researdi on Paddy Soils in the Madras 
Presidency. The Madras Agricultural Journal 1930, Vol. XVII, No. 11. 
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It has been shown that artificial manures are not as efficient as green manures 
for paddy and that the efficiency of either class of manures can be considerably 
improved by combining them. This raises the question as to the proportion in 
which artificials and green manures should be used. Large dressings of green ma- 
nure appear to render supplements of artificial nitrogen, like sulphate of ammonia, 
ineffective. 

The results of a large number of experiments in the field and in pot cultures 
spread over a number of years have sho.wn that all the natural and artificial nitro- 
genous manures are more or less beneficial to paddy but that they are more economical 
when applied in conjunction with bulky organic manures. 

Prodlrms of green manuring. 

Results of green manuring- experiments on paddj' fields have l)een of the most 
contradictory character, in many cases they have been satisfactory, but many too 
have given negative results. 

Since green manure undergoes putrefactive fermentation under water, it was 
considered that an examination of the soil gases would open up the problem. On 
this examination VIvSWANATH gives much information. 

The first examination showed that the normal fermentation of green manure 
in swamp paddy soils leads to the production of different gases and that the in- 
troduction of a crop into that field modifies the proportion in which some of the 
gases are produced and inhibits the production of others. The soil conditions are 
found to be anaerobic in character and therefore nitrification is impossible and ni- 
trates produced during the period when the soil was dry are quickly denitrified. 
Under these conditions, therefore, the nitrogen required by the crop is obtained in 
the form of ammonia and probably from other nitrogenous organic compounds 
produced by the anaerobic decomposition of the proteins in the green manure. 

This gives a very important practical indication : that growing a green manure 
crop in a field to which it has to be subsequently applied as a green manure in a 
diy condition is not advantageous, as the nitrogen is largely dissipated as gas. This 
is especially true when a non-leguminous plant is used for green manuring, for, as 
this crop has taken its nitrogen originally from the soil, it involves a distinct loss of 
nitrogen. 

Certain substances formed as a result of this decomposition are toxic to the rice 
crop and should be removed in the drainage watei or should be destroyed by prolong- 
ed decomposition before seedlings are tran.splanted. 

This result is in correspond ance with agricultural ])ractice. Oriental farmers 
know, that the best method of preparing a paddy field when submerged and covered 
by a more or less dense vegetation is, to give it a rest after the fiist ploughing before 
the finishing operation is started The duration of this rest differs considerably. 
In Sumatra, where spontaneous vegetation on the ricefield is mostly very luxuriant, 
a period of at least three weeks is considered the best. But when a paddyfield not 
covered by vegetation has to be prepared, this period of rest is not considered 
necessary. 

A niore detailed study of the soil gases revealed the fact that the gases escaping 
through and at the surface of the water in the paddy fields are different from those 
that are present in the foil and consist mostly of oxygen and nitrogen as against 
methane, hydrogen and carbon dioxide that are formed in the soil. A certain relation- 
ship was also noticed between the evolution of oxygen and the presence or absence 
of a rice crop, and pot experiments have clearly shown that the effect of this crop 

— /«. 5 Tec, 
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is to diminish the evolution of oxygen. The supposition is, therefore, correct that 
tlie oxygen is used for aeration of the roots. 

The evolution of oxygen has been traced to a film of algae commonly seen on 
ti e soil siirface of paddy fields and this film is found to contain bacteria which 
oxydise hydrogen and methane with production of carbon dioxide. The carbon of 
this gas is utilised by the algae for food, liberating oxygen which dissolves in the soil 
water and aerates the roots. 

It appears reasonable to pressume that the better the drainage, the deeper 
would be the aeration and therefore the better the development of roots and the 
results of cropping. But actual experiments have shown that this is not the case. 
The mere draining of the soil is inadequate for this purpose. The simple system of 
slow movement of water through the soil and therefore through the root range has 
been found to be most beneficial for ihe crop. The reason for this has been found to 
be that the water percolating through the soil is strongly charged with oxgen and 
therefore supplies it to the roots ; whereas the simple admission of air into the soil 
by thorough draining would yield only a weak solution of oxygen. The best re- 
suits are obtained with a moderate amount of drainage and too slow or too rapid 
diainage would result in decreased yield. 

The reason for this has been traced to the fact that the development of the film 
which is res])onsibk for the sui)ply of oxygen occurs best under moderate drainage 
conditions. Thus the most efficient drainage in paddy fields is not the quickest 
but one that permits the surface film to maintain its full activity. 

The practical aspect of these investigations from the point of view of the 
farmer is that the relationship of green manure to the aeration of roots is of the great- 
est importance and that, apart from all other considerations of manurial value or 
influence on the texture of the soil, one of the most important functions of green ma- 
nuring with reference to paddy soils lies in promoting the activity of ihe surface film, 
which is responsible for the proper aeration of the roots. 

It is in this way that an exi)lanation may be found of the influence of bulky 
organic manures on the results of manuring with artificial fertilisers. The first by 
their biological influence i)romote tbe development of the root -system and this 
enables the plant to make use of the non-organic food ofl'ered by the second. 

It is however of inteiest to note that agricultural practice in several cases is 
in accordance with these findings. The practice of puddling, questionable before 
this discovery of the algal flora and its biology, fits remarkably well in tins system ; 
it would be very doubtful if it is possible to develop a better device to retard drain- 
age on hillside tei races. 

Another practice often to be seen in sparsely populated regions with plenty 
of watet is to restore the small dykes surrounding the fields after harvest, to cut down 
the remaining straw and submerge the fields. It has been thought that by this 
practice soil conditions would be harmed by lack of aeration, but it now seems to 
be in accordance with science. In other places, heaps of coarse organic material 
are put on the field after harvest, which is submerged again, and small fish are 
brought in, which feed on the algae that develop on the heaps and in the bottom. 
This practice has often been rejected on account of its supposed bad influence on 
soil conditions, but this now seems unwarranted and, indeed crop results already 
have justified the practice. 

Some observations made in Java are in accordance with this theory. In the 
eastern parts of this island a very large acreage is devoted to fishponds. By 
accident it was found that molasses of sugarcane had a very beneficial influence 
on the development of blue algae on which the fish feed, and thereby on the fish 
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crop. It also has been found in Java that molasses used as a fertiliser on paddy 
fields gave very good results on heavy clays and light sands, both usually giving 
poor crops. The explanation given was not very satisfactory but combining the 
influence of molasses on the rice crop and its influence on the development of algae 
in the fish ponds, it seems, that the first action may be explained by the promoting 
of algal flora on the ricefield surface and better aeration of the roots of the paddy, 
molasses taking here the place of bulky organic matter. 

Nguy]^.n-Cong-Ti^:nCt (i) in an article on the remarkable practice ofnsingan 
azolla propagated between the young rice as a green manure, remarks that after the 
death of the azolla and its decomposition the colour of rice improves very much, 
turning from a yellowish green to a dark green. This change in colour he attri- 
butes to the nitrogen becoming available for the rice by the decomposing of the azolla. 
It seems, however, that it also may be attributed to a better aeration of the soil, 
as a bad aeration also causes the leaves of the rice to turn yellow. 

Several questions arise as a sequel to these investigations and the theory built 
on them. One of the most important is whether the development of the algal film 
is influenced by temperature and light. If temperature is of importance what oc- 
curs in those countries where the planting time of rice does not coincide with high 
temperature and what is the consequence in regard to soil aeration, drainage and 
green-manuring or the application of large quantities of stable manure ? The prac- 
tices in Italy and Japan where large quantities of bulky organic manures are applied 
to the rice fields seem to indicate that the lower temperature does not prevent the 
formation of the film. If light has an important influence it may be expected 
that the algae play an important part in the development of the root only so long 
as the crop does not yet cover the field. During that time the growth of the roots 
is most pronounced. May drainage be beneficial after that time ? 

Has soil itself an>’thing to do with the formation of the algal film ? 

It is clear, that numerous other questions of practical importance may be 
raised, and research on rice growing may be stimulated and led into new jjaths. 


Dight and root development. 

It is .sufficiently established, that rice is an intense light loving plant. In an 
experiment made by Espino and Pantaleon (2) the importance was establi.shed 
of the intensity of sunlight in the production of dry mattei in the rice plant. Great 
differences exist between development under full daylight conditions and under 
diffuse light conditions, as may be shown by the following results. 


Light condition 

T.ength of 

jihoot root 

cm. cm. 

Weijtdit of drx' matter 
shoot root Total 

gr. gr. gr. 

, shoot . 

Ratio dry matter 

r<K>t •’ 

Full direct . . . 

67.0 = 100 

30.4 - 45.4 

7-38 

1.87 

9-^5 

100 : 25.3 

Diffuse .... 

57.3 = 100 

22.2 == 39.0 

2.49 

079 

3-28 

100 : 31.7 

Early morning . 

51.8 — 100 

12.8 — 25.0 

2.67 

0.53 

3.20 

ICO : 20.0 

Early afternoon. 

32.3 = 100 

10.5 == 32.5 

0,56 

0.17 

0.73 

100 ; 30.3 


(x) Nguy 6 N’Conc*Ti 6 nq. I/azolle cultiv^’- comme engrais vert. Bulletin Economiqne de Vlndnchine 

1930, p. 335. 

{2) R. B. Espino and F. Fai^taleon. Influence of light upon growth and development of plants, 
with special reference to the comparative effects of morning light and afternoon light. The rhiUppine 
Agrictiliumt, 1931, Vol. XIX, No. 9, pp. 563-579. 
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These figures relate to the average of one plant, grown during 15 days under 
normal conditions and under different exposures for the following 30 days, harvested 
when 45 days old. ^ 

It seems that there ivS a large difference in the influence of morning and after- 
noon exposure. Morning exposure and diffuse light give aViout equal results, 
except in the ratio between root and shoot development. 

What causes this apparently more beneficial influence of the morning light, or 
rather the harmful effects of the afternoon light, is now a pertinent question. 

It is common kno^vledge that the temperature in the tropics is higher in the 
afternoon than in the morning. Might it not be that the higher temperature is 
the principal cause of the harm, although other causes may exist ? vSeveral investi- 
gators, as COPEI.AND and others have already established the fact that plants 
transpire more rapidly during the first hour or during the first tw^o or three after 
midday than at any other time of the day. Therefore, it appears, that the harmful 
effects of the afternoon exposure were due to excessive transpiration. This in turn 
is facilitated or accelerated by the excessive heat usually experienced in the after- 
noon. Absence of water could not Ije the cause as the cultures were always suffi- 
ciently supplied. 

The plants showed the following features : 

1 . Full direct light. Plants healthy, writh broad dark green leaves. Heavy 

tillers. 

2. Diffuse light. Plants slender, with long narrow light green leaves. Few 
tillers produced. 

3. Morning tight. Similar to plants in culture 2. 

4. Afternoon light. Plants rather weak and stunted in growth. Leaves 
chlorotic, short, narrow and thin. 

Let as now turn our attention to the harmful effects on plants of excessive 
transpiration. It is known that when the loss of water by transpiration through 
the leaves is not replaced, the leaf^cells lose turgescence. This loss of turgidity, in 
turn, closes the stomatal pores and may produce a drooping or flagging position of 
the leaves. Evidently, this was the ca.se, as during afternoon exposure the plants 
appeared drowsy. From general knowledge of plant behaviour it ma}’ be supposed 
that the lack of growth and development of the plants during afternoon hours was 
due to lack of turgor of the leaf cells. Turgor is essential, at least for the initial 
growth of the leaves. Moreover, the closing of the stomata and the drooping po- 
sition of the leaves are two conditions well known as interfering with photosynthetic 
activity of plants. It is, therefore, within reason to suppose that the manufacture 
of food slackens in the afternoon, hence, the poor growth. 

From the figures reproduced above it seems that the plant under unfavourable 
light conditions tries to restore equilibrium by developing more energy in root 
formation. The shoot-root ratio for the dry matter weight might give indications 
in this direction. The authors however, state that the figures given for the 
weight of dry matter are not reliable and that therefore those relating to length 

shoot 

of shoot and! root are of much more value. From this it is seen, that the - 

■’ root 

ratio of plants exposed to full light conditions is highest. When we take into 
consideration the fact that the leaf surface is proportionally larger than that of 
the other parts of the plant we may assume that unfavourable light conditions upset 
the equilibrium between root and shoot development, exposing the plant to the 
results of excessive evaporation and diminished photosynthetic activity. 
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Root diseases. 

In all rice cultivating countries the rice crop is often damaged by diseases of 
the roots, which are known under different names. They may be caused by dif- 
ferent factors, e. acidity, insufficient aeration of the soil, reduction processes, etc. 

Vandee Eest studying this question in Java found a certain relation between 
more or less severe outbreaks of such disease and climatological factors, at least in 
some parts of the country , where large acreages are often damaged. 

As a result of his investigations, which have not yet been published, he has al- 
ready made recommendations to the agricultural extension service of the island, 
which has made several experiments in accordance with his advice. 

Vander Elst found, that as a general rule a wet season following on a dry sea- 
son which had, however, more than its normal rainfall, is certain to show a large 
outbreak of the disease. 

The largest acreage of rice is planted at the beginning of the wet season, at 
which time the number of sunshine hours is very low. He found too that under 
such conditions root develoi)ment was inferior to that under good light conditions. 
When, however, light conditions improved gradually outbreaks of the disease 
are not so severe as when the dark days of the rainy season are interrupted by a 
period of full bright sunshine. 

\"axder Elst concluded that the outbreak of this disease, at least in part, is 
due to a disequilibrium between the development of shoot and root. 

To prevent this outbreak he therefore recommended the use of all means 
that may be useful to promote development of roots. He therefore recommended 
in the first place the use of phosphoric acid as a fertiliser, especially in the nurseries. 
The seedlings after transplanting show a much larger development of their root 
system than when grown on non fertilised seedbeds. The disease may grow worse 
under influence of nitrogenous fertilisers, as the disequilibrium between root and 
shoot Irecomes still more pronounced. 

The influence of green manuring on the outbreak of this disease has not 5"et 
Ireen studied, but it may be expected that a combination of phosphates and green 
manure will do much to check severe results. 


Yields in different countries. 

There is a large difference in oecolcgical conditions of rice growing in the 
tropics and subtropics. In the latter rice growing is restricted to the summer 
months by reason of the temperature. But this means that rice is grown in that 
part of the year in which the days have the largest number of sun.shine hours. In 
the tropics the main crop is grown‘inthe rainy season, only a comparatively small 
acreage being planted in the dry season, as there is no water available at that 
time to plant a larger acreage. The result is that in the main growing season only 
a few hours of sunlight are available pei day, the day being shorte. than in the sub- 
tropical summer and heavy clouds overhanging the sky often for many days (i). 

This factor has a large influence on the production of dry matter by the rice- 
plant, but a still larger influence on the development of its roots. And for this rea- 


(i) At Batavia (Java) the number of sunshine hours in the rainy season is not more than about 
50 % of the available daylight hours, which gives not more than about 4 or 5 hours of sunshine 
per day. 
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son the plant can not make use of manures in the same wa> as is the case in sub* 
tropical countries. 

Spain, Italy and California are especially favoured in tbis respect, Japan having 
its rainy season also in summer time. It is, however, very difl&cuH to make com- 
parisons between these countries for the reason that in the first three, rice being 
mainly a commercial crop, only the best adapted fields are used for rice, whereas 
in the oriental countries every field that can be irrigated is used. 

Comparing, therefore, Japan only with other oriental countries we find for the 
yield per ha. for Japan 34.1 centner, for Siam 17.3, the Philippines 12.2, Indo-China 
n.2 and Java 16. 

We may expect that in J apan manuring plays an important part to get this 
average, but the numerous experimental fields in Java give by a liberal use 
of fertiliser yields that dc not exceed the average yield of Japan. The highest 
yields there must be still verv much larger. 

It is at the same time interesdng to see that the average yield of Korea is not 
more than ib.7 centner jjer ha. But it is kno^\n that .the sky of Korea in summer- 
time is very much more cloudy than in Japan, often for many days at a stretch. 

This question is of great importance, for, in tropical countries, it is often asked 
why even in the experiment fields, the high yields of Japan are not reached. It 
seems questionable if it is possible to reach those figures. 

M. B. vSmits. 


AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING 


Notes. 

Mkmoranditm of thk German Government AcRicuiyTrjRAi, FyNcaNEERiNc; Cf>uNCiiy 
ON THE Need for TrccHNiCAiy 'Praininc; for AGRicuiyTURisTs. The March number of 
Dir Tcchnik in drr Landwirischaft, publishes a Memorandum of this Council (R. K. T. L.) 
on the need for developing engineering training particularly among peasant fanners. 
The inadequacy of instruction concerning farm machinery in Germany is emphasized 
and ways and means of rapidly introducing a widesjnead technical knowledge are 
discus.sed. The Memorandum has been revis^ and completed by the following orgaii- 
i.sations : German Peasant Farmers' Union — German xVgricultural Society (I.>. L. G.) — r 
(yerman Agricultural Council — National Association of Agricultural Engineers — Agricul- 
tural Federation of the Reich — German National In iustrial .Association — National Asso- 
ciation of the F'arm Machinery Trade — Association of the German Agricultural Machinery 
Industry — German Engineers’ Society League of German Peasant Avssociations - and 
has been represented to the Ministry of Agriculture with a view to action being taken. 

The Memorandum states amongst other things that agriculture to-day is not in a 
commercial sense an economic concern. On the great majority of farms, even if the 
ground, buildings and stock are well utilised the prices fetched by the produce no longer 
rejjay production costs. For many years tlie financial lossCvS rendered ine^^itable by the 
unfavourable ecniilibrium bet ^ een the high costs of production and the low prices for the 
products, together with increasing debt, have been symptoms of an economic decline 
amounting rapidly to a catastrophe. 

This decline is due to the coincidence of two phenomena outside the range of influence 
of agriculture, namely, reduction of prices of agricultural products as a result of the over- 
stocking of the world market and the increased net cost caused by the increased price of 
all the means of production including labour. 

The reduction in the difference between production costs and j>rices of produce was 
so sudden and so unexj)ected by farmers that no new equilibrium corresponding to the 
new conditions has been found. 

The facts that farmers do not kno vn how to adapt themselves to the changed con- 
dlitions, do not recognize the economic value of new methods and hav^e insufficient know- 
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ledge of the technique of production as regards the choice and management of agricultural 
machines and implements, show that the problem of helping agriculture becomes a 
question of instruction, education and consultation. 

In the present state of agricultural and engineering science to put agriculture on a 
new economic footing it is less a matter of procuring new machines and new methods than 
of developing the intellectual powers and capacities of the peasants. 

The Memorandum demands : — 

(1) The establishment of courses for agricultural demonstrators for t ie purjwses of 

(a) convincing them of the neceJisity for engineering instruction --(6) supply! ig them with 
experimental material without defects which will enable them to giv^e satisfactory 
instruction — (c) procuring clo.ser collaboration in farm engineering in general and in 
particular between machinery experts and agricultural colleges and institutes ; 

(2) the creation of Consultation Offices for Machinery in connection loith the Chambers of 
Agriculture for the purpose of : — {a) advising farmers about the purchase of machines 

(b) giving advice to those intending to start power farming — (r) giving courses for agri- 
cultural demostrators, officials and labourers — (d) acting as arbitrator in cases of dif- 
ferences between industrial firms and farmers — (e) collecting experimental data on 
machines on technical and economic lines ; 

(3) the creation of professional courses in order to : (a) develop professional skill 
— (b) give practical instruction on the management of machinery — (e) give practical 
instruclion concerning small repairs — (d) deal with questions concerning spare parts. 

DiKSEt Engines for the « Hanomag »> Tractors. Investigations have been 
carried out under Prof. Kiihne at the Agricultural Machinery Institute of the Poly ech- 
nic vSchool at Munich on a new type of mass produced Diesel engine, in order to deter- 
mine its efficiency, fuel consumption and heating properties. 

ITof . Kt^HNE gives the following summary of the results of the experiments : 

In the constriictioii of the engine the difficult working conditions of a field or even 
a road tractor have been taken into account. All imjiortant movable parts arc protected 
from dust and moisture. The fuel, lubricating oil and combustion air are freed from 
impurities by highly efficacious devices. 

Trials of the engine vShowed it to possess great elasticity and a highly desirable 

qualitv for a tractor engine -- a large resers^e force above the normal horsepower. More- 
over tlie engine is economical in fuel, using its calorific power to the full. {Die Technik 
in dev Landwirtschafi, Berlin 1931, Nr. 3, S. 83-87). 

Third Competition of Mkchanicad Art Applied to thic Industry of the xSoil. 
IvAitsannk, September 1931. — The tnstitut International de Mecano-Culture (I. M. C.) 
of Eausamie, is organising another competition in connexion with power farming on small 
holdings not exceeding 15 ha and having no draught animals. 

The problem set is as follows. A farmer having 110 draught animals requires a 
complete mechanical equipment to work his farm of 15 ha distrib ited thus:— 1.5 ha. 
natural grassland, 2 lia. sown meadow, i ha. vegetables, 3 ha. root cro])s or sugar l>eet, 
0.5 ha vineyard and 7 ha, cereals. The ground is divided in plots sometimes not reach- 
ing 0.5 ha. and the slope varies up to 35 %. The farmer w ill utilise his plant for the 
interior w^ork of the farm and for transport. 

No type, characteristics or dimensions are fixed. Competitors are free to select 
the source of power which seems most suitable. 

The comjjetition is open exclusively to the countries wiiich are rnetubers of the 
League of Nations. 

Entries sliould be vSeiit not later than 15 August 1931 to the Institute (rue Pichard 
13, Lausanne), which will on application procure the Regulations for the Competition. 

Development of the Mechanical Mower in Germany. — The recognised mo \ - 
ers have not hitherto given satisfactory results in Germany. Certain fairly satisfactory 
types ate sold but they do not yet correspond to the requirements of the great majority 
of peasants. 

For the further development of mowers it is necesvsary in the first place to utili.se 
the experience obtained in the construction of tractors, but also to improve the working 
of the cutter bars. Also it is necessary to decide whether the mowor is required to 
replace the heavy work of the horse or merely to save labour. Both purpo.ses re(]uire 
a wheel which is readily adaptable for road or field u ie. The cost of purchase should 
if possible be still lower than the present. 
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The writer. M. GAiyiyVViTz. gives details concerning the working of the cutter bars- 
in mowers and harvesters, the combination of mechanical mowers and small traces and 
the economic practicability of various types of mower. (F. D. 1 . Zeitschrift, Berlin 1Q31, 
Xr. II). 

Machine HarvEvSTinc; oe Potatoes. — This problem is nearing a solution in Ger- 
many. Machines are in u.se built with the help of the “ Reiclrskuratorium fiir Teclinik 
in der Landwirt.schaft " (R. K. T. L.) w^hich deposit the potatoes in heaps or else load 
them on to carts. But the chief interest centres in the new^ SkksT machine which has 
some important innovations. I'he share is wider and divided into 6 parts ; the clod 
falls directly behind the shai'e on to a shaker grid which separates the tubers from the 
soil and from the haulm. T'his new^ machine is not yet ready for mass production but 
trialvS have shown that the difficulties can be overcome. 

By Iniilding tractor-drawn harvesting machines the economy of cereals and potato 
farms will be profoundly modified for there will no longer be temporary large labour 
requirements and conqdete mechanisation will no longer be imjiossible. {Die Technik 
in der Landwirischaft, Berlin 1031, Nr. 3, S. 75- 70. 87-89). 

H. J. H. 

ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


The Development of Beef Cattle Raising in the Range District of the United 
States (l). 

Up to the present the world crisis in agriculture has been felt more keenly by 
crop production than by animal production. Although stock breeding products 
have suffered a fall in prices the fall has been less than that of crop products ; stock 
breeding is, moreover, helped by the fact that its raw' materials, i. e., feeds, are 
bought at prices w’hich are correspondingly lower that those obtained for its pro- 
ducts. The fall in prices can be readily compared in the following table. 


Table I. - Fall oj prices 0/ di^ event a^rkuliural products. 


Products, Mnrkt:t« and iH’KciiidioDS 


fall in the prices of December 1930 
conipari'd with those of 


'amiary lo'^o 


1028 (or c(nnmcrcia] 
season i92?-28) 


Wmat : Winnipeg, N. 1 Manitoba . . . 

Kye : Miniurfipelis, N. 2 

Barley ; Winnipeg, N. 4 Western . . . . 

Oats : Bwenos Aires, Plate 

Maize : Braila, Danubiaii 

Rice : London, Italian IN'. 6 gotid , . . . 

Coffee : Santos. N. 4 Santos 

Cacafj ; .Loudon, Accra 

Tea ; Lomlon, Indian, medium to good 

Sugar ; New York 

Cotton : .I,ivcrpi)ol, Sakcllaridis f. g. 1. 

Hemp; Italy, medium 

Rubber : Lomion 

Wool : London. Victoria 

Silk; Milan, nmnanufaclUTed “ Classiche ” 

Beef : I.ondon, chilled 

Beef ; London, frozen 

Pork : Denmark, fre.sh 

Mutton : London, chilled 

Butter : Copenhagen 

Butter : I.on-lon, New’ Zc'aland 

Cheese ; Alkniaar, 401 

Chee.so : London, New Zealand 

Eggs : London, Danish 


r»7 

62 

.50 

.58 

r»f) 

72 

18 

72 

2.5 

60 

28 

37 

41 

63 

81 

60 

m 

8 

86 

48 

44 

58 

48 

56 

80 

58 

41 

00 

m 

49 

14 

9 

24 

2 

41 

33 

20 

19 

22 

i 29 

80 

36 

20 

i 27 

27 

j 88 

0 

i 7 


(From the Monthly Crop Report and Anricultural SUdhiios of the internuitional Institute of A^cuiture, Rome' 
February 1931, Year XXIJ, No, 2, p. 13 4). 


( 1 ) A series of articles will be published on the observations of the WTiter on st(ick breeding, and 
cattle in particular, during a recent tour in the United States. {Ed, Note), 
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Table I shows clearly the more favourable situation of animal products as 
compared with crop products. Whereas the more important crop products show 
in December 1930 a reduction of from 37 to 72 % in comparison with 1928 prices 
(with the exception of tea, the price of which fell by only 3 %), the reduction of 
prices for stock raising products was from 2 to 60%, and of cattle products in part- 
icular from 2 to 38 % ; the least reduction was in the prices for beef (2 to 9 %). 

The relatively favourable prices for products of cattle farming conceals the 
danger of world agriculture in its search for profitable branches of production turn- 
ing en masse to cattle farming. It is beef in particular, as has been shown above, 
which shows the most favourable returns. 

In these circumstances it would seem of interest to know something of the 
development of certain types of cattle farming which play an important part in 
the world's meat supply and by their huge production are bound to exercise a great 
influence on prices. Though meat production in the United States is principally 
described here, much of the matter is equally ax^plicable to other important meat 
producing countries. The ITnited vStates, moreovei', though to-day not putting 
much beef on the world markets is however the largest beef producing and probably 
also the largest beef consuming country. 

To understand fully the beef cattle industry in the United vStates, it is neces- 
rary first to comprehend the general outlines of the country's agriculture and its 
comparatively short history. A somewhat common characteristic is a pronounced 
sx)ecialisation. This is not onh’ shown by the fact that whole regions are limited 
to the inoduction of certain products for which they are by climatic and economic 
reasons sx)ecially adapted, but also by the fact that the various farmers select one 
or other branch of production in accordance with their own predilections or know- 
ledge. This characteristic is particularly noticeable in California, where the cli- 
mate allows of many agricultural products in the same region but where speciali- 
sation is however acute. 

In the United States there is not only a clear separation of dairy from beef 
cattle production but the latter is often subdivided again, there being a separate 
industry for breeding and for fattening. Fattening is practised on different 
farms and often in an entirely different part of the countr} . Of course beef obtained 
as a by-product of dairy farming has also a considerable importance on the market ; 
there are also undoubtedly a number of regions and farms where there is no such 
si.)ecialisation and an equal imjx)rtance is attached to milk and beef, breeding and 
fattening, but these exceptions merely emphasize the fact that large stretches of the 
country speciali.se in breeding beef cattle and others in fattening cattle .shipj)ed in 
from the breeding di.stricts. 

Cattle breeding in the range country, The range district of the United States 

is the region extending from longitude ioo<> W to the west slopes of the Rock> Moun- 
tains in which cattle and sheej) breeding constitute the only possible means of util- 
ising the sparse growth of vegetation ; the region is characterised by a continental 
climate with an extremely low rainfall which is practically every where the limiting 
factor in agriculture and .stock breeding. Within this vast territory there are great 
differences in climate and soil. The climate varies from north to south, from east 
to west (the rainfall increasing gradually from east to west) and also according to 
altitude, there being a range in level of from a few feet above sea level to over 5000 
feet in the Rockies. 

Certain regions are in better conditions by reason of their situation in relation 
to the mountains and forest grazing or dry farming is possible. Rivers make ir- 



ligation possible in other regions which thus have a flourishing agriculture. But 
the greater part of the region is arid or semi-arid. The scanty natural vegetation 
however allows of cattle and sheep breeding, and the great extent of the region 
gives it importance in the meat production of the United States. 

Within the range district, properly so-called, there are still enormous differences 
in the possible utilisation of the land. Many parts are absolutely desert while 
others offer relatively good forest pasture. Climatic differences as well as altitude 
cause variation also in the season and duration of grazing, so that summer, winter 
and year-round pastures are distinguished. 

It is only during the last hundred years that this region has been exploited, if 
the insignificant herds introduced earlier into California by Spanish missionarievS 
are left out of account. The first stock came into the range country from the 
south, while ranches were established in western Texas to supply the market of New 
Orleans and other herds came into New^ Mexico and Arizona from Mexico. The 
northern part of the range country was not used until i860 for the beef cattle pro- 
duction which was the pioneer of the advance of civilisation from east to west. 
Cattle brought by the gold seekers about 1870 had a considerable influence on the 
development of the industry because the}^ attracted attention to the great possibil- 
ities of the country for meat production. Large ranches were formed and con- 
siderable capital devoted to this promi.sing new field. This boom of stock, however, 
which was not accompanied by sufficient knowledge of the characteristics of the 
countr}^ resulted in overstocking of pasture and inadequate protection from weather 
and subsequent heavy losses. Towards the end of the nineteenth century cattle 
diminished therefore and it is onl}^ of recent years that the production of beef 
cattle in the range country has been studied with a view to the rational utilisation 
of the grazing land. Considerable technical and economic progress has already 
been achieved, but further problems still await solution. The aim of the present 
article is to discu.ss the present state of these j)roblems in theory and in practice. 

Improvement of pmltire conditions. — One of the most urgent problems facing 
the research worker desiring to improve beef cattle raising in the west was the un- 
satisfactory state of the grazing, which during the boom period at the end of last 
century in most cases was overstocked. A solution of this problem is being actively 
sought but there are many difficulties in the way, the most fundamental consisting 
in the land tenure conditions in the country. 

Conditions of land ownership in the range country. — The further west one 
penetrates into the range country properly .so-called, the smaller is the area under 
private ownership, that is with the exception of irrigated areas and areas under 
dry farming or where agriculture is possible. The greater part of the land is U. h. 
Government property and is divided into public domain, national forests, national 
parks and Indian reserves. A much smaller part of the land is owned by the va- 
rious States. The railways companies own land along the lines which is relatively 
extensive as well as of higher value owing to better transport facilities. 

The public domain consists of land not yet divided or sold which the Govern- 
ment allows by passive consent to be grazed. When such land however is proclaim- 
ed national forest by the U. S. President the consent terminates and the adminis- 
tration of the land passes to the Department of Agriculture in Washington and 
comes under the regulation of the Use Book for grazing of national forest. These 
regulations are carefully drawn up and guarantee the protection and improvement 
of the pasture in the interests of stock raising and the protection of the rancher 
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against unfair competition, in the utilisation of pasture. Grazing rights are sub- 
ject to certain conditions and to the payment of a small sum per head of stock. 
The grazing rights in the national forests are thus regulated in the interests of all 
and the Government and the stock-owner are each responsible for a part of the ne- 
cessary improvements. 

Similarly a part of the public domain may be declared a reservation, generall}* 
an Indian Reservation. In this case also the Government remains owner of the 
land and generally leases the existing grazing. 

A considerable part of the one-time property of the Government was conced- 
ed to the railway companies when they were granted concessions for railway con- 
struction ; the companies sell part of the land, rent part and hold part. 

Thus although for a great part of the Government property the problem seems 
to have been more or less satisfactorily solved, this is not the ca.se for the uncontrol- 
led lands of the public domain. On those lands there is still a continual struggle 
between herd owners for the use of grazing, which is a situation which jjleascs no 
one and prevents any improvement of the pasture. This as yet un.solved problem 
has in recent times given rise to much di.scussion, although the land still remaining 
public domain represents the least valuable part of the old Government property 
which, in addition to the concessions and reservations ahead mentioned, has been 
largely granted to ex-.soldiers. The remaining land is however mostly utilisable as 
pasture and the lack of care it receives not only contributes to its own deteiioration 
but is also a menace to neighbouring w^ell cared for land. As a result of former 
exces.sive grazing the vegetation has become increasingly scanty and now allows 
erosion and leaching to add t() the destruction. Also the multiplication of destruc- 
tive rodents in consequence of the hunting of wolves and their other natural enemies, 
and the replacing of good grasses by ever}’ kind of weed, complete the devastation. 

Table II shows the e.xtent of the areas in que.stion, indicating the land owmed 
by the United States Government in the 15 Western States on 30 June 1928. 

Tablk II. — Government property in the 15 Western States on 30 June 1928. 


National fore.st< 132,890,000 acres 

Indian reservations 69,000,000 » 

Controlled public domain 138,890,000 

N on-controlled public domain 54,530,000 )• 

Total - . 395,310,000 acres 


These figures show that out of the total territory of the 15 State.s considered 
{part of which is not within the range country proper) about 42 Government 
property and about half of this again is public domain. 

G. Stewart discus.ses the problem of public domain particularly as it concerns 
Utah, but -practically the whole of his remarks are equally true for other States. He 
has studied the possibilities of using these areas and has reached the conclusion that 
only 3 methods merit serious attention, namely (i; leasing the land to ranchers, as 
has already been done on a large scale in Texas and to a le.sser degree also in Wyom- 
ing ; (2) granting grazing rights in the same way as for national fore.sts ; (3) divid *ng 
the land into plots and distributing them to different ownership after clas.sificat:’ n. 
At a conference of scientific workers in Utah in 1924 the opinion was expressed t^.at 
for Utah the best system would be an administration of the public domain .similar 
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to that of the national forests, recognising grazing rights under certain conditions, 
but that first certain land should be conceded as private property, giving preference 
to the owners of land proved capable of supporting hay or hay and grain. 

While the problems of land tenure still await solution technical experts in the 
United vStates are actively studying the internal organisation of a ranch in the range 
country with a view to stabilisation and rationalisation. 


Stock carrying capacity of the range country. — As has been mentioned above 
the pasture in question has been considerably damaged in the past by overgrazing. 
It may be asked therefore what quantit> of stock may safely be carried. 

The problem is complicated by the fact that it is closely related to weather 
conditions, which vary greatly from year to year. Grazing which one year is able 
to support comparatively large herds may the next be able to carry far fewer. Thus 
the question becomes that of determining the number of stock which can be car- 
ried under the least favourable conditions without fodder reserves. Most writers 
discuvssing ranch organisation recommend having sufficient provision of hay or 
other fodder to prevent loss of stock in case of .shortage. vSuch j)rovision is easy 
where the ranch has mowing meadows at its divSposal. But even wffien there is an 
adequate fodder reserve an economical organisation of the ranch demands that no 
larger number of stock should be kept than can normally be snpi)ortcd by the 
available acreage of pasture. To give an idea of the large areas necessary on this 
thin grassland the follow\ing table shows the acreage reejuired per head of stock. 


Tablk III. 


Carrying cakacity of range pasture. 



Duration 
of grazing period 

Aren jier 

cow 

Gn at iJortlif-Tii plaitis 

... 5 to 8 mouths 

15 to 

25 

acres 

Groat .‘^ontliom plains 

. . . h - Id 

15 " 

25 


West ami north nest Montana 

... d r 

85 >' 

40 


Northern R(X‘kv Mountains 

... 8 : r. 

m » 

150 

» 

North-cast Xcv.'nia, south Idaho and mitral ‘ 'rej-^on 

... -1 . ■ 8 

35 - 

40 

» 

W'voniine. scini-dtst-rt t»‘iTt 

... 2 4 

50 » 

100 


XTtah, hills and valleys 

... 5 ■ ' 7 

25 « 

30 

» 

Xevada, semi-desert imri 

... 1 » 4 

75 

150 


Basin of Columhia 

... 7^0 

10 » 

30 

> 

Mountain vallc^s of California and Oregon 

... (18 

10 » 

27) 



Pasture improvement, — Improvement of the gras.s]and is possible by the 
introduction of systematic grazing, which in its turn depends on fencing and water 
supply. A rational rotation of grazing exists only ver}' rarely in the ranches of 
the West. Often it is nece.ssar5" to establish reserve pastures when the ordinary 
pasture requires to be allowed to renew its growth. A rational system for the util- 
isation of the present grassland must aim at a uniform grazing which allows of a 
continuous renew^al of growth. A detailed .study of the grassland flora in different 
regions, such as has already been begun in several places, will lead to the adoption 
of measures which will encourage the growth of desirable grasses and decrease the 
less desirable ones. 

The fact that at different altitudes and in different regions the ^grazing period 
falls at different wSea.sons permits of a rational utilisation of the range by a migration 
of herds in some ways similar to that which takes place in spring and autumn in 
the mountainous regions of Europe. 
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Fencing. — Fencing in the immense areas of tlie range is a factor of consider- 
able economic importance. Onh privately owned or rented land is enclosed, 
while the. vast stretches of public domain and national forests are oj>en range, so 
that the question of fencing is connected with that of property. Fencing is the 
only effective guarantee of grazing exclusively by the rightful owner or tenant and 
protects stock from beasts of prey, allows of protec don of the pasture and of the 
improvement of stock by pedigree bulls, etc. Fences increa.se in number gradually 
from east to west. But even when fencing problems are solved from the point of 
view of ownership regulations, there remains the technical difficult} of how best to 
arrange the enclosures with relation to water .supply so as to secure a uniform util- 
i.sation of the pasture. The best solution .seems to be that several enclosure.s 
(usually 4) should meet at one w^atering place, so that the animals can reach the 
water without cro.ssing any fence. The economic importance of fencing on the 
ranch is shown by the fact that the average cost of enclosing 127 ranches in Ne\v 
Mexico w'as 3 dollars 90 cents per head of cattle. 

Water supply on the range. — The watering facilities are in close relation to the 
grazing efficiency of the pastures, since cattle do not usually move more than five 
miles from the watering places. On the other hand the number ot the w^atering pla- 
ces has a certain effect on the quality of the grazing land which* tends to suffer if 
facilities are meagre .since the area in the neighbourhood of a watering place is 
naturally much more heavily grazed and trampled. In respect of this latter 
point, the quality of the water is also of importance. Observations made in New 
Mexico by A. T. Wai.ker and J. h. Tantow'^ .show that the animal will drink 
more at a time of good w'ater than of bad, and accordingly can graze further 
iifield without the neces.sity for continual returns to the drinking place. Thus the 
Ssupply of drinking water ha.s a noticeable influence on the development of the 
vegetation. 

The w^ater supply is a serious problem because the greater part of the range 
country is very short of water and its provi.sion by artesian wells, pipe.^, tanks, 
reservoirs, etc. is very co.stly. A study of 127 ranches in New’ Mexico showed that 
the total costs of supplying water by wells, pipes, etc. came to 3 dollars 57 cents 
per head of cattle. Much further work and investigation is required to find a 
satisfactory solution of this problem. 

Calf Yield. — One of the most important factors in the economical running of 
a ranch is the percentage of calves produced annually per head of cows. A number 
of studies have been carried out on the subject. According to KrEMMED.soN wdio 
studied the question in 1922 on a large number of ranches, the production costs 
per calf var}'' according to the number of calves produced as shown in Table 

From these examples and others G. H. Hart & R. R. Guiebert have .shown 
that a higher yield of calves greatly reduces the costs of production. It is evident 
that an increase in this yield is one of the most desirable methods of improving 
the exploitation of the ranch. The yield is often very low. 

In Texas Keemmkdson calculated an average yueld in calves of 56 ‘/o on ^7 
prairie and 24 mountain ranches, but the yields really vary from 33 to 83 on 
prairie ranches and from 36 to 76*^^) on mountain ranches. In Nevada the yield 
in calves varies from 25 to 95 % with an average of from 51 to 66 % according to 
the situation. In Arizona Staneey estimated for 63 ranches an average yield of 
32.14 % in 1925, but this was a most unfavourable y-^ear. The average for a series 
of years would be about 40 in Arizona also the yield in various ranches 
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Tabi^e IV. — Comparative production costs per calf in 5 neighbouring ranches 

in Colorado. 

Yield 

Rauch No. in calves Gross cost per calf 

7 7<^ % 32.50 dollars 

2 87 » 39.7S » 

14 56 » 52.02 M 

40 51 ’ 45-11 » 

13 36 w 66.12 » 


has been known to reach 85-90 %. In New Mexico according to Waekek & Lan- 
Tow the average yield in calves of 127 ranches was 57 % in 1927. In California 
according to Adams in 1924 it was 67.3 % for 32 ranches with variations of from 
50 to 90 %. 

These figures show that the present yield in calves is still far below the pos- 
sible yield. A number of writers have studied the causes of the low yields and 
means of improving them. 

The yield in calves dej)ends in general on the condition of the stock, the season 
of service, the ratio of bulls to cows, the area grazed, selection and finally disease, 
particularly contagious abortion. 

The condition of the animals as regards feeding depends in its turn on the acre- 
age of available range, the number of stock carried and supplement arj^ fodder (of 
which more will be said later). As it is relatively difficult to provide sufficient 
supplementary rations for the whole herd the system of feeding bulls separately 
before the period of service^is being increasingly adopted. In this practice the bulls 
are removed from the herd in autumn and kept in enclosures until spring. This 
also produces the result that the calves are born in spring and are not too young 
at the time of their first winter, which is particularly important in the northern 
part of the range country. These two measures form part of what is called in 
America controlled breeding. 

" The number of bulls in relation to the number of breeding cows is of great 
importance. At the present time the number of bulls is vStill often much too small, 
which partly accoimts foi the low 3ueld in calves. Over the vast extent of the 
ranches the bulls must cover much ground to join the cows in heat, consequently 
effective service depends less on the reproductive capacity of the bull and cow. While 
in controlled conditions one bull can serve 60 to 70 cows, on the ranch the number 
is much lower and often according to Park, Coeeier & Keemmedson may be no 
more than 15 in the south-west of the range country. On the plains if the drink- 
ing places are few or the grazing is good and so more heavily stocked, each bull finds 
a much greater number of cows to serve. According to Vass the number of cows 
per bull varies in certain ranches studied in Wyoming between 14 and 88, whereas 
the right relation would, according to him, be 20 cows per bull. 

It goes without saying that the quality of the bull and its condition are not 
without importance. The bulls should be carefully selected for quality and repro- 
ductive capacity, which frequently however is not done as yet. In general a bull 
should not be used for reproduction under 2 years of age and should be treated with 
care during the first year. Of recent years the use of bulls registered in the herd- 
books has been much recommended, with the result that the number of registered 
bulls has greatly increased, though it is still low as compared with the total number 
of bulls. 
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A certain amount of selection is also needed among the cows. Those which 
do not calve should be removed for a time from the breeding herd, as also those 
which are too old. 

Much is being done to combat the still widely spread contagious abortion, 
and it s hoped to be able to control it in the near future. 

There are thus a- number of possible methods of improving low yield in calves 
in the range country. Now that the importance of a good yield for the total out- 
put of the ranch has been recognised it may be expected that all means will be 
taken to obtain the highest yield possible. 

Supplementary rations and winter fodder. — As has been said above supple- 
mentary feeding plays an important role in the development of beef cattle pro- 
duction in the range territory. Though grazing is the basic means of feeding, the 
climate demands that the lives of the stock are assured by supplementary fodder. 
In the northern part of the region it is essential for the wintering of stock ; it af- 
fects the carrying capacity of range ; it increases the \deld in calves and prevents 
heavy loss of weight in the stock when the grazing is meagre. 

The methods of supplying fodder in winter var\ in different parts of the north- 
ern range country. In most cases ranches have at their disposal some land in a 
more favourable climate or which can be irrigated to furnish fodder crops, but the 
natural prairie is also used for hay to some extent. 

The extent of fodder crops is relatively greater in the smaller ranches. An 
enquiry in the Great Plains, i. e., the eastern part of the range country proper, 
provided the figures given in Table V. 


Table V. -- Acreage of farming and grazing land by number 
of coxes per ranch. 


NumluT of cow-s TK-T ranch 


NtimlJtT 
of ranchc-s 
consideretl 

.\ven>pe 

’ funning land 

acreage 

grazing land 

J.ess than 50 


08 

204 aerts 

15l)U acres 

50 to 100 


! 104 

! 344 - : 

2 489 * 

100 )' 200 


! 77 

; 378 « 1 

5 314 * 

200 '^ 4^0 


! 40 

j :.i 6 ^ 1 

13 300 » 

Over 4^;.. 


I ^ 

1 1)30 j 

j 1 

J 8 430 * 


The further west one penetrates into the range country, the smaller (except 
in California) are the areas under cultivation in the ranches. In the north hay is 
the most important fodder crop. In addition to wild hay the animals are fed 
alfalfa hay, straw and sorghum, though the two last are of less importance. As 
concentrated feeds maize, oats, rye and a little barley are fed particularly in the 
north. 

For rationing purposes the different ages as well as the cows, bulls and calves 
are separated. The enquiry previously mentioned on the Great Plains produced 
the following figures (see Table VI) for the average quantities of fodder fed to stock. 

Thus bulls receive most supplementary fodder and 2-year-old feeder steers 
receive least. In the region in question the supplementary feeding of cows begins 
in December or early in January; but the time and duration of winter feeding 
depend entirely on the weather. Usually it lasts about 150 da3^s. 

In general the fodder is produced on the ranch and only rarely bought. In 
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TabIvK VI, — Mean quantities of fodder in tons fed annually per head of stock* 
in ranches on the Great Northern Plains. 



1 Alfalfa hay 

Wild hay 

1 

Other nmghagl- j 

Grain 

Cowji 

! 0.55 i 

0.63 

0.47 

2.22 bushels 

Bulls 

1.63 1 

1.41 

I.5J 

11.41 

Calves 

0.45 1 

0.38 

0.,'>0 

.3.64 

Yearlings 

0.38 i 

0.45 

0.53 

5.02 

Two-vi.ar-olds 

0.26 ; 

0.47 

0.38 

1.11 


fact the great distances and the resulting high costs of transport make bought fod- 
der very seldom a paying proposition. 

The area devoted to producing hay and growing fodder crops has increased of 
recent years and is still increasing. The utilisation in this way of land which is 
adapted to it is recommended by the authorities, in order to ensure sufficient fodder 
to make ranching more stable and to prevent overstocking of range. The author- 
ities however discourage an extension of cultivation for the purpose of increasing 
the herds. Fodder should be only a necessary supplement to grazing. Cattle 
farming based on cultivated fodder in the range country is not in general profitable 
on account of the high cost of labour and the frequenth' unfavourable climate. 

In the southern part of the range country conditions are quite different. The 
absence of snow and the continuous growth of grass make it possible to do without 
supplementary feeding by means of a suitable rotation of grazing, particularly when 
the ranch has both plain and mountain pasture as is usually the case. 

In this territory in each case it has to be considered carefully whether or not 
it is advisable to grow or buy fodder for the sake of keeping a few more cows. The 
answer depends primarily on the position of the ranch and its conditions, on the 
possibilities of growing fodder and the expense of buying it. Supplementary feed- 
ing of bulls before the breeding season is however advisable everywhere. 

Ranches which supplement the grazing feed first wild hay, then small quantities 
of alfalfa hay and mixed grain hay. As concentrate less grain is fed than cotton seed 
cake bought from the neighbouring cotton belt. In the north-west of New Mexico 
about 42 pounds of cake are fed per head annually. Sorghum is the chief grain. 

In California and Arizona also, where the cottonseed oil industry has devel- 
oped of recent years, cake is fed in large quantities to the stock and considerable 
quantities are sent into Nevada. 

Breeds and Selection. — The practice of slaughtering 3^oung fat stock, of which 
more Will be said below, has a strong influence on the selection of breeds and breed- 
ing stock in l^eef cattle ranching in the United States. In beef cattle shows now- 
adays I- to a-year-old animals are exhibited mostly which encourages selecting 
more for early maturity and fattening abilit^^ 

The aim nowadays is to produce the type of exhibition stock, which is low set, 
with fine bones and a small head and characterised by rapid growth and early 
maturity. 

Three main breeds of beef cattle are now bred in the United States : — the 
Aberdeen Angus, the Shorthorn and the Hereford. The first approximates closest 
to the ideal type, but Shorthorns and Herefords adapt themselves more readily to 
the rough conditions of the range country. Thus the black Aberdeens are more 
confined to the farming districts of the East and Middlewest while Herefords are 



bred all over the West. vShorthoms are found in great numbers throughout the 
United States. The Galloway and Devon breeds which were formerly bred in large 
numbers are now rare, and the primitive Texas cattle have almost completely dis- 
appeared ; although a great part of the present stock of beef cattle are graded up 
on Texas cattle blood. 

Brahman cattle (zebu) breeding has become important along the coast of the 
Gulf of Mexico because these cattle can withstand climatic conditions unsuitable 
for other cattle and are practically immune from Texas fever which has caused tre- 
mendous losses in the south. They lend themselves readily to fattening and yield 
beef which can compete with that of other breeds. They are also remarkably 
prolific. 

Castratiofi. — The castration of male stock not wanted for breeding purposes 
is a current practice, though the spaying of female stock is rare. This operation 
which no longer presents any technical difficulty is without doubt useful in ranching 
to prevent undesirable breeding, but represents a great increase in work on large 
ranches on which castration, dehorning and branding of male calves already re- 
present a large proportion of the necessary labour. 

Animal losses on ranches. — Losses are closely connected ‘with what has just 
been said about the improvement of range conditions and supplementary feeding 
of the herd. How important this improvement still is is shown by the fact that 
losses of cows often reach 23 %, as occurred in 1923 on a Colorado ranch. 

The chief causes of such losses are starvation, storm, poisonous plants, pre- 
datory animals, disease, parasites and theft. 

The greatest losses of stock occur in winter and earh spring as a result of storms 
and shortage of grazing and may be greatly diminished by a rational exploitation of 
grazing land. Poisoning is usually caused by over-grazing and may be similarly 
remedied. P^encing will help towards reducing losses and will check to some ex- 
tent the spread of epizootic disease. 

The prevention of most of the epizootic diseases (e. g., blackleg, anthrax, con- 
tagious abortion), which still cause havoc among the stock in the range country is 
now possible by means of vaccination. The general use of such preventatives would 
greatly diminish the losses. In the coastal region of Texas and in certain parts of 
the south-eastern States, Texas fever still exists but control has been successfully 
accomplished and in a few years it will be a thing of the past. 

Market age of slock. A question much under discussion at the present time 
is the age to which calves not intended for breeding should be retained on the ranch. 

The ranch sells its young stock either directly to the butcher as grass fed an- 
imals or to the feeder, unless fattening is practised on the ranch as is the case in the 
eastern parts of the range country, in California and in the districts bordering on 
the irrigated or dry-farming areas. 

Not long ago the rancher aimed at raising animals to 2 or 4-years-old before 
selling them as fat stock for slaughter, but now he tries to obtain largely calves and 
yearlings which are sold at from 10 to 18 months. This is specially the case in the 
eastern territory. The question of the best age for fattening and for slaughter is 
still the cause of much controversy among experts, and is important for the beef 
industry and probably also for the meat market. 

It cannot be denied that meat markets in the United States at the present 
time prefer rather small animals. The increasing number of small families and 
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the fact that the American consumer nearly always buys whole cuts result in a 
demand for small animals. 

It is also beyond argument that young stock is more easily fattened than old 
so that a given live Weight can be produced at a lower price in young than in old 
animals, provided that the feeder buys at the same price per unit of live weight. 

The inoblem is different for the rancher. If he desires to market calves imme- 
diately or shortly after weaning instead of as 2- or 3-year -olds, he must have a lar- 
ger herd of breeaing cattle to produce the same live weight. But, according to Vass, 
the feeding and care of breeding stock are much more costly than of young feeder 
cattle. Moreover it must be taken into consideration that to increase the breeding 
herd the rancher must either keep animals that he might have sold or else buy stock 
for breeding. Thus, although older animals profit less from the food the sale of 
younger animals will be an advantage for the breeder onl> if the feeder pays for young 
stock at a higher rate. 

In most instances this however is not the case with the result that in the markets 
of the west much greater quantities of 2- to 3-year-olds than of yearlings are still 
sold. 

As appears from the fact that shows exhibit only young stock as the ideal for 
fattening, there is however a tendency to produce younger animals and doubtless 
market conditions will change up to a certain point in favour of yoimg stock. Thus 
the optimum age of marketing for the breeder will gradually decline. 

This change is of the greatest importance not only as regards the technique of 
breeding and fattening, but also for the development of the meat market. The 
fact that the live weight of much slaughter cattle is lowered from above 2000 to 1000 
pounds or less necessitates a greater head of stock to supply the same quantity of 
meat to the market. The figiures during recent years however do not for the moment 
show an increase but rather a decrease in the number of cattle. The last two years 
have shown a slight increase while there has been a steady fall in the number of 
animals slaughtered since 1926. ^It may be that the number of slaughter cattle 
diminishes because of more rapid fattening and earlier slaughter, and that the breed- 
ing stock is gradually increasing. 

. An increase of cattle vSlaughtered .should, as appears in Table VII, correspond 
to the reduction in head of stock which took place up till 1926-27, whereas during 
the last two years the increase in head of stock was accompanied by a fall in the 
number slaughtered. 


Tabijv VII. — Development of head of cattle slaughtered, of production, import, export 
and consumption of beef in the United States from 1910 to 1929. 




[ : 

j Head 
of catlU* 

Total No 

Beef 1 
; production 
j (total dead 
; weight) 

: in inillions 
of lbs. 

j Beef 

I Consumption of beef 


Year 

of cattle 
slaughtered 

Imports 

KKports 

total 

per head 



in thoustandt) 

in 

thousands 

in miliious 
of lbs. 

1 in millions 
of lbs. 

in lbs. 

iofpoimlation 
in lbs. 

1910 . 


6682 

13541 

6703 

Ill 


1 6661 

71.7 

1920 . 


68 764 

13885 

6 713 

156 

43 ; 

6 715 

83.1 

1925 . 


56 122 ; 

14 716 

7 146 

30 

17 1 

775 

62.2 

1926 . 


56832 1 

11971 

7468 

38 

41 1 

1 7454 

63.6 

192 ;. 


66 676 ! 

14000 

6826 

34 

82 ! 

6926 

68.4 

1928 . 


66467 i 

12452 

6082 i 

24 

121 ' 

6210 

61.7 

1929 . 


57067 1 

i 

12241 ! 

0065 

27 

1,38 1 

6247 

51.4 


Table VII does not give an accurate idea of the proportion of beef cattle in the 
United States because it includes also dairy cattle of which beef is only a by-product. 
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If only beef cattle are considered a still greater reduction in head of stock is found. 
From 30 million in 1910 the number of beef cattle rose to 38 million in 1919, to fall 
off again steadily to 23,800,000 in 1929. A similar tendency is apparent on the mar- 
kets : the maximum number of cattle (24 million) was reached in 1925 and from then 
on it has descended to a little over 20 million. 

The tendency to slaughter cattle young has not yet made its full effect felt 
on the meat market. The average weight of animals slaughtered has remained of 
late years almost the same (about 950 lb. i)er head), while the dressing percentage 
was about 54 %. The relatively low weight of the animals slaughtered may be 
explained by the fact that large quantities are sent to the slaughter-house either not 
fattened at all or grass fed, and are naturally^ much below the average weight. If 
the tendency to fatten young cattle for “ baby beef becomes accentuated, ihis 
average will decline .still further. 

Further reference will be made to this tendency to produce baby-beef in con- 
nection with the fattening of cattle and any conclusions as regards the influence 
this tendency may have on the breeding of beef cattle and on meat market condi- 
tions will be reserved for a later article. 

Development of beef cattle production in the United States. — As appears from 
Table VII, the production of cattle and in particular of beef cdttle in the United 
States shows, from 1910 onwards, a considerable decline, which must be attributed 
to numerous causes of technical and economic character which cannot here be given 
in detail. There is a considerable decrease in consumption of beef in the vStates cor- 
responding to this decrease in production. The consumption per head of popula- 
tion has decidedly diminished, but owing to the growth of population there is not 
an equivalent diminution of the total consumption. At the same time the decline 
in production has gone further than that in consumption with the result that the 
beef requirements of the United States are not completely covered in the coimtry 
itself, although a short time ago export was still possible at least of small quan- 
tities. 

Export possibilities of meat produced in the United States are also limited by 
the keen competition on the world market, so that it is very probable that produc- 
tion will in future be confined to meeting the needs of the national market. 

Conclusions, — The over-stocking of the pasture lands in the range country 
of the Western States has much reduced their carrying capacity, while it has also 
resulted in heavy losses of stock and in a considerable decrease in the head of 
cattle. • 

Of late every endeavour has been made to re-establish breeding in this area and 
on a more secure basis. 

Great breeding possibilities undoubtedly exist. The measures already taken 
to restore the industry over extensive areas are as follows. 

I. An improvement of the quality ol the range by a systematic utilisation and 
avoidance of over stocking. To effect such improvement it is necessary : — [a) to 
regulate conditions of land tenure, which over large portions of the area under re- 
view are not yet legally regulated — (6) to fence extensive range — (c) to intro- 
duce a rotational grazing system or reserve pasturage so as to safeguard the regene- 
ration of vegetation — (d) to make a stduy of the vegetation of the range pasture 
with a view to taking measures for protecting and encouraging growth of desirable 
and for checking that of tmdesired plants — (e) to study carrying capacity with a 
view to avoidance of over-stocking — (/) to regulate the water supply. 
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2. An improvement in cattle by : — (a) the use of pure bred animals — 
(d) scientific selection of breeding stock. 

3. Increase of calf yield by : — (a) controlled breeding — (b) preparation of 
bulls, and if necessary also of cows by means of supplementary feeding — (c) giv- 
ing more importance to breeding capacity in the selection of the breeding herd. 

4. Decrease of cattle losses : — {a) by rational utilisation of grazing land — 
(b) by supplementary feeding in the event of shortage of pasture — (c) by effective 
control of epizootic diseases (vaccination, etc.). — (d) by the provision of shelters 
against weather. 

These means of improving beef cattle ranching are directed rather at stabili- 
sation than at any increase in the quantities of live weight produced. 

Introduction of scientific methods of ranching on the range area really re- 
presents a limitation in production. There can in fact be no idea of intensifying pro- 
duction, in view of the low density of the population of the range territory, the 
distance from meat markets and the general economic situation of the region. 

STI5FAN Taussig. 
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BOOK REVIEWS * 

Agricultural Engineering. 

STUDIAtl P., V eleitricitd in agricoltura, 47 p., fig. Piacenza 1931, P'ederazione Ita- 
liana del Consorzi agrari. 

[An illustrated pami)hlet on electricity and its use on the fann intended for fanners 
who have not sufficient acquaintance with electric engineering. The chapter [leadings 
are : — What is electric power ? How is it transmitted and how is it measured ? — 
How is electric power produced ? — A general survey of electrical applications on the 
farm. Pumping plant — Electro-tillage — Other electrical applications (Electric 
power for threshing machines, mills, oil presvses, etc. Electricity as a source of heat, 
etc.)]. 

Buschkiici, C., JHe Elcktriziidi in dev Landwirtschafl, J71 S., 183 P'ig., Preis 5,30 
RM. Berlin 1931, Walter de Gruyter & Coi 

[This .small volume is abundantly illustrated and is also designed to ])rovide fanners 
with the information they reciuire for the understanding and management of electric 
]x>wer in.stallations. It is divided into chapters dealing separately with : - Pundamt'n- 
tal theory of electric engineering — Production of high tension currents ~ - U.se of .sncli 
ctirrents in agriculture — Installation of plant and its use in farm buildings — In.stal- 
lations with low tension current — Economic considerations]. H. J. H. 

Animal H u s b a n d r y. 

Index of Research Work on Animal Niurition ihs'oughoiu the Empire, com]>iled at 
the Imperial Bureau of Animal Nutrition, Rowett Institute, Aberdeen (Scotland), 
February 1931, 83 p., Appendix (2 p.). 

[The preparation of tliis valuable document was undertaken by the Imperial Bu- 
reau of Animal Nutrition a.^ one of its functions under the .scheme of the Imperial Agri- 
cultural Bureaux. (vSee the Monthly Bull, of Agric. Sci. and Praciice, 1929, No. t, Bib- 
liographical notes under the various headings). I'he greater part of the information 
is based on material supplied by the special Correspondents. 

Part I is arranged according to countries and contains i,>articnlars of the work 
being carried out in the in.stitutes dealing with animal nutrition re.search throughout 
the Empire. 

Part II is arranged according to .subjects and gives the institutions cariydng out 
research on the following : — (i) phy.sioIogy of nutrition, avian and maimnaliai. ; 
(2) energy requirements of animals — calorimetry ; (3) feeding experiments with va- 
rious farm species ; (4) food.stuffs : chemical composition, nutritive value and dige.st- 
ibility tests ; (3) malnutrition and disease (deficiency and infections di.seases) ; (6) min- 
eral metabolism and mineral requirements of animals* ; (7) milk : composition in difcrent 
species and variations in ; (8) normal conditions of animals : rate of growth and food 
coiivSumption ; (9) pastures and fodders; (10) protein metaboli.sm and protein require- 
ments of animals; (ti) .silage; (12) vitamins and light; (13J wool: conipo.sition, and 
effect of feeding, climate, etc. on rate of growth and quality. 

Part III deals with human nutrition in native races, particularly in the tropical 
and sub-tropical parts of the Empire. The Bureau has included the data available 
under this head becaUvSe of the correlation already established between problems of 
dietetics and of the feeding of fann animals, and because of the nece.s.sity for further 
correlation of work in the.se two fields of research. 

A list of the official corre.spqndents of the Bureau is given in an appendix. 

The Bureau proposes to publish a bibliographical supplement containing references 
to and abstracts of articles and other publications on work connected witli the prob- 
lems mentioned in the Index]. S. T. 

FAin 4 *l F., Allevamento dei suini, 376 p., 95 fig. Manuali Hoepli, Milano 1931. 

[This practical guide for the pig breeder is a 2nd edition of the handbook which 
appeared under the title of II Porco. After a short accoimt of the .science of pig breed- 
mg the author describes tJie main breeds and those bred in Italy. Instructions are 
included on the management of pigs, their feeding and utilisation, also suggestions 
for the encouragement of pig breeding], E. M. 


* Under this heading short synopses are given of books sent for review. 
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SYLVICULTURE 

Composition of Virgin Forests in the Temperate Regions. 

The perpetual iiiterv^ention of man in the life of virgin forests, an intervention 
pjimarily due to human greed, is the real explanation of the efforts that are l^eing 
increasingly made to gain a knowledge of the' physiology and biology of primitive 
forests, the object being to arrive at conclusions that will serve as a guide in the 
treatment of forests worked under management schemes. These scientific investi- 
gations, and the literature relating to them, serve to demonstrate the vast import- 
ance of the immense and so far unexploited wealth of the virgin forests, and to draw 
attention to the deplorable results of the inconsiderate la^dng waste of these forests, 
especiall)'' in the areas — in particular in South-Eastern Europe — where the virgin 
forests are already markedly shrinking. 

One of the subjects tmder discussion in the literature of the subject is the com- 
position of virgin forests. It is of importance to know if they are composed of a 
mixture of forest trees of varying age-cla.sses, or whether they are characterised by 
homogeneity prevailing over large areas. 

Mullkr (Germany) on inspection of the forests of Bulgaria found that the most 
characteristic feature of the virgin forests consisted in the pure stands and in the 
homogeneity over large areas. The principal cause of the formation of this homo- 
geneous character he cites as forest fires. The forest fire, which he believes to be 
a cata.strophe recurring every century in primitive forests, causes simultaneous de- 
struction of stands over large areas, where natural regeneration takes place within 
a short time. He considers however that this regeneration must differ in nature 
with the different kinds of trees. That of the Scotch pine, according to him, is 
ensured by sowing by means of the more resistant isolated seed-bearers, or mother- 
trees, which simdve the fire ; or in the event of all the trees being burnt, by sowing 
due to neighl)ouring forests which have remained immune, and possiblj" also by a 
.secondary sowing. It is his opinion that soil covered by a layer of ash and charcoal 
is the mo.st suited for the natural regeneration of Scotch pine. The tnmks of spruce, 
a" tree with less abundant resin, will not, he thinks, be entirely consimied by the fire, 
but only much injured. These trees fall to the ground and rot away, while the seeds 
that have fallen from the neighbouring mother-trees germinate in the humus which 
results from the complete decomposition of the.se trunks. If, in such a case, there are 
also seed-bearers of Scotch pine in the neighbourhood, this fact will bring about 
a change in the type of stand ; the Scotch pines will occiipy the greater i)art of the 
surface previously covered with .spnice and this latter tree will merely form the 
undergrowth. MItixer is of opinion that the regeneration of the resinous shade-tree 
- - the spruce and the pine — is effected b}^ means of the intermediary growths that 
allow the passage of light, such as birch, as^^en, willow, white alder, hazel and 
broom. The resinous .shade trees grow first under the shelter of the.se and then come 
to be the dominating kinds. The reason for the uniformity of great stands of broad- 
leaved shade trees, such as beech, is to be found, according to lum, not .so much 
in the fires as in the damage caused by the hurricanes which have overthrown the 
trees. 

As regards the spontaneous changing of the kinds of trees in virgin forests, 
Mulier regards it as a movement of secular rotation due primarily to the recurring 
fires, so that the prevalence of the kinds allowing passage of light over shade or 
part shade trees forms only one period of this rotation. 

These conclusions, first deduced from a study of Bulgarian forests have been 
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generalised by MullRR \^ho considers that they are equally of application, np to a 
certain point at least, to the greater minilHjr of the virgin forests of Europe and 
North America. 

The greater part of the literature relating to the subject seems to voice an 
opinion opposed to that of Mulleh and to his deductions. Rxtbkkr and Hesmer 
(Germany) criticise the conclusions of Mutj,er and throw doubt ui)on the correct- 
ness of almost all his statements. They consider that MItixer ascribes too great an 
importance to forest fires as a factor in the regeneration and general life of virgin for- 
ests. Rubner and other writers show that it is the natural death of the trees, 
the uprooting of isolated trees by wind, and in a degree quite subordinate, soil 
fire, which have the real importance in the regeneration of the virgin forests of 
Northern Kiiroi:)e, as being the factors bringing alK)itt group regeneration, the most 
general type of regeneration in Northern Europe. Rubner di.sputes the theory 
that soil covered with ash and charcoal is more suited to the natural re-sowing of 
Scotch pine than soil covered with a sand dune vegetation. The spruce by no 
means alwa^^s needs humus due to the decomposition of tree trunks for its ger- 
mination . 

Hesmer contradicts the statement of Mueeer that forest fires are a catastrophe 
recurring every century in the virgin forests of Northern Europe. He show\s that 
the forest fire only recurs once in the course of several centuries, so that it can 
have no fuither influence of importance on the compositioTi of virgin forests and 
can in no way be the main catise of the natural change in the kinds of trees. 

Rudnicr and Hesmer also dispute the statement that the stands of virgin for- 
ests are characterised by their homogeneity over large areas. Their conclusion, 
based on the (.)bservation of coniix)sition of virgin forests, which usually show a 
great mixture of kinds of trees, is that the Bulgarian forests studied by Mueeer had 
already lo.st their primitive character in consequence of the intervention of man, e. g. 
fires, grazing, and hence the conclusions reached in regard to these forests cannot 
be in any w^ay generalised for all the virgin forests. 

Froheich (Rumania), in his study of the virgin forests of South. Eastern Eu- 
rope, IwASCHKEWiTSCH (U. S. S. R.) who has investigated those of Eastern Russia 
and Markgraf (Germany) who .studied those of Albania, have found that the most 
important characteristics of the virgin forests are : i. diversity and inequality of 
the size, the height and the cubic contents of the trees — 2. the mixture of trees 
3. their difl’erence in age. Even if, at the first glance, the virgin forests seem 
homogeneous, on attentive examination it will be seen that this is not the case. 

Frohlich compares them wdth cut-over forests, but he insists on the essential 
difierences l>etween the two forms of forcvst. The age-classes are very unequally 
represented in the primitive forests ; there are always two or three classes that do 
not appear. As the main difference he instances the fact that while the interruption 
of the leaf canopy caused by the intervention of man is nearly always visible in 
the cut-over forests, in the virgin forests, on the other hand, this canopy is nearly 
always complete, any interruption being merely x.n exception of a passing order 
due to the fall of a giant trunk. Inequality of trunks in size and height is how^- 
ever much more marked in the virgin than in the cut-over forests. It is thus, accor- 
ding to Fr6heich also, inequality which is a prevailing feature in virgin fore.sts, on 
the other hand, equality, as found by Markgraf also is only an exception due 
to great catastrophes, fires, hurricanes, etc. 

As regards the life, the method of regeneration and the increment of virgin for- 
ests, very important conclusions may be drawn from an examination of the annual 
rings of the trunks. Dengeer (Germany) .shows that the trunks of the undergrowth 
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inevitably undergo choking by vertical shade from the dominating trees over many 
decades and often even for a century. No forest organiser intervenes to cut down 
the mature trees nor even to give the young thicket a chance to grow by making 
clearings. After the death of a gigantic trunk, room is naturally given to the 
crowns of a large number of trunks and those that can best utilise the opportimity 
may become giant trees. The annual rings show that the giant trunk was often only 
from 10 to 15 cm. in diameter at the age of 100 years, while at the age of from 250 
to 300 years it may exceed a metre. Frohi,ich has found on the same tree that 
the annual rings of the first So to 100 years w^ere scarcely to be made out by the 
naked eye, while those representing the v^ears from 100 to 150 were from 5 to 7 mm. 
thick. IwASGHKEWiTSCH mentions that frequently quite young trunks are found 
in virgin forests with larger diameters than older tnmks, but he notes ,a certain 
regularity and some direct relations between age classes and size categories. 

As regards the height of the trees, which also varies considerably in virgin for- 
ests, the majority of the writers agree in recognising that it is not any more than 
the diameter in direct relation with age and that height varies much more in virgin 
forests than inciit-over forests. 

All writers, except Muixer, admit that there is a very great variety among the 
kinds of trees, Frohltch also has observed pure stands of virgin forests, especially 
beech, spruce and pine, and also mentions a fact of great importance from the sylvi- 
cultural point of view, viz, that the soils of these pure stands, in the primitive forests, 
have not deteriorated during the centuries ; the true virgin forest, however, is usually 
characterised by a great variety of trees, which grew intermingled with no group- 
ing or regularity of any kind. This is noticeable in the virgin forests of the Carpa- 
thians and the Balkans, and to a much greater extent in those of Eastern Russia 
and of Asia : in Manchuria, for example, a mixture of 150 different kinds of trees is 
found (IWASCHKEWITSCIl). 

The density of virgin forests also varies considerably, but slowly ; the centuries 
old trunks of the great trees die of old age as they stand or are blown down by 
storms and decay on the soil of the fore.st. The passage of time does not affect 
greatly the composition of the virgin forests. 

Great changes }iow’’ever ma}' be suddenly brought about by the intervention 
of man. The destruction of .stands by fire or by grazing animals is usually followed 
by their transformation into fields of small value. The trees establishing themselves 
after a forest fire are not as a rule of the same kind as those that were there before. 
There is a danger of the disappearance of the valuable timbers and certain of these 
which are not found in other countries ought to be preserved for the coming 
generation. 

It is well known that virgin forests contain immense forest resources, but a 
great quantity of this wealth is lost each year. In the virgin forests of the Cau- 
casus, for example, it would be possible to fell 20 million cubic metres of valuable 
timbers, but because of their inaccessibility, not even half is exi^loited. As an 
instance of the technical value of the timber so lost, the Caucasus oak may be 
mentioned, the resistance of which is 1000 kg. per sq. cm., while that of the other 
oaks does not exceed 600 kg. per sq. cm. Out of the 80 million hectares of forests 
of Eastern Russia, 30 million hectares are still intact, in consequence of their 
remote situation and the absence of communications ; of the remaining area, sixty 
per cent, only is worked tmder a scheme of forest working, 

A regular working of these forests according to management schemes would 
be profitable and is called for. The objectives of forestry research are thus : i. to 
endeavour to become acquainted with the age-relations in these forests — 2* t6 
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prepare growth tables — 3. to establish volumetric tables -- 4. to prepare tables 
for the estimation of growing stock — all in view of an application to the stands of 
virgin forests. 

The transformation of virgin forest into utilisation forests has already been 
undertaken in some regions ; FkbimiCH proposes certain methods for this process. 
As however the life of forests differs according to their stands and the trees compos- 
ing them, according to climate, soil, etc., the process of conversion of these forests 
is also ver>" different. The choice of the best methods depends on a full knowledge 
of tlie life and all conditions of the forests in question. 

Puhlieations consulted: 

DKNCnER A., Die Ergebniase einer Probeflacheiiaufnalime iin Biicheiiurwald Albaiiieus. 

— Zeitschrift fur Forst- und Jagdsivesen, Berlin 1031, Heft i, p. 20-32. 
Frohi#ich J., Der siidosteuropaische Urwald und seine Ueberflihrung in Wirtvseliaft.swald. 

— Centrcdhlatt fur das gesamte Forstwesen, Wien 1930, Heft i, u. 2, p. 1-17, n. 49-65. 
HiiSMER H., Zur Frage des Aufbaues imd der Verjiingiing eiiropaischer Urwalder. — 
Forstarihiv, Hannover 1930, Heft 14, p. 265-274. 

IWASCHKKWITSOI B., Die witchtigsten Eigenarten der Struktur und der l^ntwicklung 
der XJrwaldbestande. — Verhandlungen des Internationalen Kongresses ForJlichcr 
Versuchsanstalten; Stockliolm 1930, p. 1 29-147. 

Makkgraf Fr., Die Wilder Albaniens. — Zeiischrift fiir Forst- und Jagdwesen, Berlin 
1931, Heft I, p. i-TQ. 

MtTnnBR M., Aufhau Wuchs und Verfungung, der sudeuropdischen Urwalder, Hannover 
1929. Verlag Schaper, 323 p. * 

Rubner K. Urwaldfragen. — Forstarchiv. Hannover 1930, Heft 8, p. 145-154. 
Die unersclilossenen Fonste ini Kaukasus. — Wiener Allgcmeino Forst- und Jagd- 
Zeiiung, Wien 1930, Nr. 49, p. 305. 

G. Luncz. 


Notes. 


Resolution of the Imperial Conference in miARD to ForEvSTry. — In pur- 
suance of a decision taken at the opening meeting of the Imperial Conference on 
Octher 1930, a Committee was .set up to consider Forestry quCvStions and to report to 
the Conference thereon. This Committee was com|X).sed of delegates witli sj)ecial know- 
ledge of forestry in the United Kingdom, the Irish Free State, tlie Dominions, Colonies 
and Protectorates of the British Emtiire. the chainnan being Sir I^adamiji P. (jinwala 
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parts 


This Committee held seven meetings and gave detailed consideration to important 
forestrj’^ problems of the Empire and propOvSed the following resolution which was sub- 
sequently adopted by the Imperial Conference ; — 

“ The Conference : 

fi) urges all the Governments concerned to develop such forest policies as will 
liieir forests under effective management; 

{2) takes favourable note of the good hegimiing which has been made in various 
01 the Commonwealth in forest products research, and of the steps which are being 
taken by the Empire Marketing Board and the ForcvSt IToducts Research Laboratory 
at Princes Risborougli to promote the utilisation of Emx)ire timl>ers ; and expresses tlie 
opinion that the scope of forest research should be widened to include the utilisation 
of exotic as wdl as indigenous timbers ; 

. . . 

recommend^ the several Governments to gm these bodies their fullest support ; 

(4) desixes to place on record its appreciation of the munificent ^ift of £ 25,000 
by His Highness the Rajah of Sarawak to the Imperial ForevStry Institute ; 

^ (5) Sesires to express its appreciation of the excellent work done by the Empire 

Forestnr Conferences, welcomes the invitation of His Majesty's Government in the Union 
of South Africa to hold the next Conference in that Dominion in 1933, and recommends 
to all the Obyemments concerned active preparation for and participation in that Con- 
ference {Empire Forestry Journal, Voh 9, No. 2, I/)ndon, 1930) • 


(3) recognises the value of the Imperial Foresi^ Institute and the desirability 
ttaching to it a Bureau for the QoUection and dissemination of information and, further 
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WoiaB Rksources of Timber. — The fact that everywhere, with the growth of 
|X)pulation, the forest areas are diniiiiisliing, and that it is the countries and regions that 
are most densely peopled that have the lowest proportion of forest area, is shown by the 
figures of M. Tli. I. Streyefert in two articles published in the periodicals Svemka 
Skogsvdrdsforeningens Tidskrift (vStocldiolm 1930, Haft IV) and Skogen (vStockholm 
1931. No. 2). 

In the comse of past centuries the bulk of the original forest area of Europe has 
been turned into arable land or — to a less extent — into waste land. This process 
has advanced furthest in the Mediterranean region and in western Europe, where the 
forest land only occupies 5 to 20 % of the total area. In central Europe this percent- 
age rises to from 25-40 %, and in northern Europe to from 50-65 %. (For northern 
Eiu-ope and northern Russia the i3roix)rtions include considerable areas of bruvsli- 
wood, etc.). 

It is of paramount interest to known whether in tlie forcvSts of Europe the cut exceeds 
the growth or not. As the home consumption of softwood timber has been .ascertained 
in all countries it is easy to compute the cut of softwood timber, where this has not al- 
ready been done, by adding the surplus of exports or deducting the surplus of imports. 
Difficulty arivses in the determination of the rate of growth wliich can be stated exactly 
only for the vScaiidin avian countries and Finland. As regtirds the remaining countries 
the problem has been solved in different ways. The -author considers that the cut in 
Germany, where tlie T)rinciple of su.stfdned yield has ];)erhaps gaine<l a stronger hold 
than elsewhere, may be taken as the basis from which to judge the po.ssible sustained 
yield of the other central European countries. As the cut of softwood timber (includin g 
jjit props and pulp wood) on the basis of the census made in 1913 and 1927 was fonml 
to l>e 2.4 1113 per hectare in Germany, the jio.ssible su.stained yield of softwood timber 
in mOvSt other central ICnrope countries has been as.smned to be somewhat lowc-r, 
2.0 m 3 per hectare. P\)r Czechoslovakia and Austria official figures indicate a growtli of 
respectively 2.6 and 2.1 in 3 of softwood timber, figures it seems reasonable to apply to the 
|x)ssible sustained yield of these countries. As regards Russia, it dias l>een e.stimated 
at 0.6 m 3 per hectare on the basis of tlie suvstaimd yield of Sweden and Finland, vh. 1.4 
and i.o m 3 of vSoftwtxid timber. All figures are computed without bark and C'xclusii e 
of fuel wood. 

Summarising the author obtains for growth and cut of softw’ood limber, a p<)ssi1>le 
sustained yield of al)Out 185 million m 3 for l^uTo].)e as a whole. The average cut for 
Europe was for the years 1925 to J927, about 177 million ni 3 ; but the excess growtli 
shown by these figures does nothin reality exist, since 27 of these 185 million m3 refer 
to RuvSsia, where the excess growth over cut is most probably lost through decay in the 
forests. 'I'lie real situation for Europe, aj>art from Russia, in these years, inv olves a 
^net balance of about 19 million m 3 of cut over growth. In the years 1928 and 11)29 
this balance may lie estimated as having increased to 24 and 22 million tn 3 . judged from 
an analysis of the exjxirts and imports of softwood products of the European coun- 
tries. 

The question put in the second of the articles is “ How does the world stand in 
relation to this shortage of forests ? *’. After a review of the numerous and complex 
factors which have a bearing on this problem, the writer replies by relatively reassuring 
conclusions. These he bases, ititer alia, on the fact that even if the consuinjition of 
pulp wood is increasing in the world, the consumption of softwood construction timber 
is slowly decreasing, a decrease which is possildy due to the growing substitution of 
construction timber by other materials (cement, steel, etc.). Speaking of North Am- 
erica, the writer says that the aimual average total of sawn timber exp(?rtcd or imported 
by Canada and the TTnited States was 22.8 million of standards (i) from 1908 to 1912, 
and only 18.7 million standards from 1922 to 1926. Thus in the wSpace of 14 yeans the 
consumption of sawn timber declined by 4.1 million standards, or j8 % 

Re-examining the conditions in different parts of the world, the writer states the 
world coiismiiption of construction timber is vshrinking by about one million cubic me- 
trcvS per yetir : this figure is however perhaps rather tpo low. To the decreOvSe indicated 
above in the consumption of sawn wood, there corresponds an annual decline in the 
consumption of wooden commcKlities eqiial to about three million m 3 , while the con- 
sumption of wood pulp vshows an increase of two million m 3 per year. The decJ*ease 
in consumption of wooden commodities is thus about 0.7 % and the increase in that 
of wood pulp is 3.2 %. 


(1) A standard, 4,672 ru 3 . 
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, \\%ile in the former of the two articles, the 'wTriter shows how in Europe the exploita- 
tion exceeds the growth, in the second he vshows that exi)loitation in North America 
also considerably exceeds growth. According to the official figures, towards 1920, a 
woody volume four times greato thmi the woody increment was consumed in the soft- 
wood forests of the United vStates by cutting and by forest fires. In Canada, it seems also 
that tlie woody volume consumed by fellings, forest fires, etc. exceeds tliat of the growth 
to a quite considerable extent. Even ov^er the great areas of coniferous forests in 
Northern Asia, a woody volume superior to that of the growtli seems to be consumed 
by. fellings and fires. 

If however it seems poSvSible to affirm that the exploitation and destruction of 
forests exceeds the growdh in the greater part of the world, the writer streswses as an 
important factor, modifying the eftcct of these conditions, the fact that growth is in- 
creasing over vast areas. This is due to the fact that : i. virgin fore.sts without defined 
increment have been, in maiiypart.s, replaced by forests giving a controlled increment; 
2. considerable attention including regeneration, i>reservation, protection against 
forest fires, is now given to the forests. 

R. W. 
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Production and Utilisation of Pears in the United States. 

Pears are not grown to such a large extent as apples in the United States be- 
cause in most regions the climate is not suitable, there being too great variation in 
weather conditions. The industry has however developed enormously during the 
last 20 years in California, which now supplies 30 % of the total production of the 
country. One of the chief difftculties in the way of pear growing in the north- 
wCvSt is the blight caused by Bacillus amylovorus. ' This has killed a great number 
of trees during the last 10 years. 

The total pear production is about 27 million bushels, of which come from 
the Pacific coast. Over 2 million bushels of fresh pears and 2 million bushels 
of canned pears are exported to Canada, Pingland and Central and South America. 

The principal pear growing regions are the western States of California, 
Washington, Oregon and Colorado and the eastern States of New York, Mich- 
igan, Illinois, Missouri and New Jersey, but within these States the industry is lo- 
calised mainly in the Hudson river valley, the region of the Great Lakes, the New 
York district, south-west Michigan, central California, the Rogue valley (Oregon) 
and the Yaquima valley (Washington vState). 

For some years New York was the leading pear producing State, but of recent 
years California has obtained the supremacy. The California industry is typical 
of that throughout the west, where everything possible in the way of varietal se- 
lection, irrigation, protection against frost and disease, etc. is done to obtain max- 
imum production. Department of Agriculture experts state that the annual pro- 
duction of the three Pacific Coast States will shortly reach 18 million bushels. 

Sixty per cent of the total area under pears is in California, New York, Washing- 
ton and Oregon, which supply about 70 % of the total production, about 86 % 
of the exported pears and 90 % of the canned and dried pears. 

The orchards of the north-west have a lower yield than those of the Pacific 
Coast and ripen later. In the north-west Bartlett pears give an average crop of 
140 to 160 bushels to the acre, Kieffer 200 and Seckel 125. In California the com- 
mercial production of Bartlett pears began 6 or 7 years ago and for 12 years the 
average crop has been from 6 to 7.5 tons or 240 to 300 boxes of fruit per acre. In 
the Santa Clara valley there are plantations of Beurre Hardy 50 years old yielding 
an average of 2,800 boxes to the acre, which is a truly exceptional production. The 
oldest orchards are those in the Hudson valley which have been established for 
' 200 years. . 

Planting systems (see Table II) vary in the different regions according to the 
varieties and methojds of pruning and training. 

7V^. 6 Jngh ‘ 


Tabi,^ I. — Pear production in the different States. 


State 

Total no. 
of trees 
(including 
those not 
yet 

in bearing) 
xgxo 

Total no. 
of trees 
(including 
those not 
yet 

in bearing) 
1929 

Production 

in 

bushels 

Principal varieties 

grown 

Percentage 
acreage 
under these 
varieties 
as compared 
with other 
varieties 

California 

1808998 

8780650 . 

8950000 

Bartlett 

85 

New York 

3644250 

3560430 

2 830500 

» 

60-60 

Washington 

908 430 

1 7.50000 

8 252 000 

» 

.70 

Oregon i 

1070 210 

1496830 

1985 650 

» 

40-50 

Michigan J 

1760082 

1350 225 

1340000 

Kieffer 

60 

Pennsylvania : 

1179060 

875450 

; 705320 

Bartlett 

55 

Illinois i 

1020380 

750810 

' 688 435 

Kieffer 

i 83 

Ohio i 

1232760 

720 43(1 

405 250 

» 

40 

Texas : 

1007 380 

695900 

876490 

Bartlett 

! 60 

Missouri 

! 879190 

4M350 

475 2.50 

Kieffer 

!• 45 

New Jersey 1 

1 070000 

4^5600 

' 675000 

» 

! 60 

Colorado 

j 271 .360 

216000 

868480 


1 .50 

Delawiire 

: .540 610 

210 6tM) 

880000 

» 

1 90 

other States 

1 7272290 

3318846 

2544625 

i » 

— 

Total . . . 

1 23 565000 

! 24680000 

i 26000000. 

! 

— 


Although 5000 varieties of pears are known only 55 are now grown on a large 
scale. In the United States the Bartlett and Kieffer varietiCvS form the bulk of the 
pears grown. The former will thrive in varied conditions of climate, soil and situ- 
ation and the fruit is satisfactory as regards size but is not of the best quality. 
It is well adapted for storage and transport. 

In the commercial pear growing districts of the West great importance is at- 
tached to the exact moment for picking ; the fruit must be of the right colour, con- 
sistency, sugar and acid content, etc. If pears are picked too green not only are 
they sour and lacking in flovour but they split and deteriorate readily. In general 
when a pear loses its ' grass green ' colour it is ready for picking. The mechanical 
pressure tester already describe'd for apples (see this Bulletin — 1931, no. 5, pp. 162, 
163) is used throughout the West for pears. The chief rules to be observed in using 
the pressure tester are the following : — - when the piston is introduced to a depth 
'of V16 inch the scale must register 16 to 21 lbs for Bartlett pears for storage, or 
15 to 18 lbs for immediate consumption or canning ; and,, for storage purposes, 13 
to 16 lbs for Bose pears, 12 to 16 for Anjou, 10 to 13 for Cornice, 12 to 16 for Win- 


Tabi^e II. - — Planting systems in pear orchards. 


Planting 

Distance 

Number 


distance 

in the rows 

between rows 

of trees 

Type of gnowth 

(in feet) 

(in feet) 

per acre 


10 

10 

435 


12 

12 

302 


12 

16 

• 226 

) Dwarf 

14 

14 

222 


16 

1.5 

193 

1 

16 

16 

170 

) 

18 1 

18 

134 

> V gorous 

20 1 

20 

• 108 

7 f 

25 

25 

• 09 

1 Very vigorous 


• Staadftrd number of trees of ca£h type. 





Table III. — Ckaracteristics of the main commercial varieties of pears. 



Dimenriona of fruit 




Varieties 

Length 
in inches 

Diameter 
in inches 

Time of rii^ening 

Colour 

Observation 

Bartlett 

8V. 

2V. 

September 

Bright yellow and pink 

Hardy 

Kieffcr 

3 Vi 

2^ 

Oct-Nov. 

Yellow and deep red 

Disease resistant 

Seckel 

2*4 

2 

October 

Pinkish yellow 

)> 

Clapp Favorite .... 

4 

sy* 

Aug. -Sep. 

Pale pinkish lemon 

-- 

Beurr^ d’Aiijoii. . . . 

854 

ly* 

Nov.-Dee. 

Yellow streaked with 
pink 

Yellow and red 

Hardy 

Betirr6 Clairgcau . , . 

8»/. 

2V, 

Oct.-Nov. 

— 

Winter Nelis 

2% 

2y4 

Dec. -Jan. 

Greenish yellow 

Hardy 

Flemish Beauty . . . 

2V* - 

ay* 

Sep. -Oct. 

Bright yellow tinged 
with red 

> 

Doyeun^ du Comice. . 

3 

2V. 

Oct.-Nov. 

Bright yellow 

— 

Howell 

2Vt 

2V4 

Sept.-Oct. 

Lemon and pale green 

_ _ 

Duchesse d’Angoiilteie 

4 

3 

Oct.-Nov. 

Pinkish yellow 

Disease resistant 

Tyson 

2V. 

IV* 

Augt^t 

Deep yellow 


Beurr^ Bose 

1 3V. 1 

2V4 1 

Oct.-Nov. 

Deep pink 

Good garden variety 

Lawrence ; 

2% 

2*/* 

Nov. -Dec. 

lycmon yellow 

Hardy 

Blood Gwid , . , . . 

i 2V. ' 

1 2 

August 

Pinkish yellow 

Garden variety 

Sheldon 

2V4 

: 2y^ 

October 

Deep yellow 

Hardy 

Passe Colmar .... 

; 2% 

2V. 

Dec. -Jan. 

Yellowish green 

_ _ 

Belle Lucrative .... 

i 2V. 

2V4 

Sept.-Oct. 

Green and pinkish 
yellow 

— 

Darra Hovey 

2% 

I 214 

i Oct.-Nov. 

Golden yellow 1 

Orchard variety 

Lc Comte 

3Vi. 

1 2V* 

Oct.-Nov. 

Pale pinkish yellow , 

Disease resistant 

Beurr^ Hardy .... 

3 

i 2 y* 

Sept.-Oct. 

Green and red • 

; 

Eli*al>eth 

2V« 

; 2ya 

AugULSt 

Yellow and pink 

1 Disease resistant 

IJoyeimd Boussock . . 

3 

2V4 

September 

Pale yellow and red 

» 

Idaho . 

; 2 

2V. 

Sept.-Oct. 

Bright pinkish yellow 

— 

Sudduth 

! 2 % 

i 2*/, 

Sept. -Oct. 

Dark green 

Disease resistant 

Wilder l$arly 

! 2V* 

i 2V. 

August 

Pale lemon yellow 

> 

1 


ter Nelis, 9 to ii for Hardy. For immediate consumption or canning the pres- 
sure may read a little lower. 

Of recent years great progress has been achieved in the United States in the 
standardisation of agricultural produce for facilitating marketing. Upwards of 
50 different fruits and vegetables are now standardised with regard to size, colour, 
deformity or damage due to diseases, pests or accidental injury. Standardisation 
of quality must be adaptable to the purchaser's purposes ; for example, a pear of 
medium size but good colour is more in demand for dessert purposes than a large 
pear of the same variety lacking colour ; for the canning industry, on the other 
hand, size is more important than colour, for the cost of peeling must be taken 
into account ; for cider or vinegar manufacture no importance is attached to size 
or colour. The work of standardisation is carried out by Department of Agricul- 
ture specialists who have devoted years to a study of market requirements. 

The standard grades for pears are — Extra Fancy — U. S. No. i — U. S. No. 2 
— U. S. Combination Grade — Unclassified. 

Extra Fancy, — This grade includes only fruit of a single variety, uniform 
in size, well-shaped, firm, ripe, clean and free from blemishes. 

U, S, No, I. — Pears of a single variety, ripe, clean, well-shaped, free from 
rot, insect damage, skin cuts or injury due to bruising, scorching, hail, drought, 
disease, etc. No more than 10 % of the fruit may fall short of these requirements 
and no more than 5 % may have defects which seriously spoil the appearance of 
the whole. 

U. S, No, 2. — Same requirements as for the preceding grade with the excep- 
tion that the fruit need not be well-shaped. 

( 7 * S. CombinaHon Grade, — When the grades U. S, No. i and U. S. No. 2 




packed together the box mtxst bear the label " Gombination Grade No. X and 
No. 2 At least 25 % of the fruit must fulfil the requirements for No. i grade. 

Unclassified, — This grade includes any pears not fulfilling the requirements 
of the other grades. 

The size of the fruits must be stated on the outside of the box and at least 
5 % of the contents must be above a specified minimum size. 

Pears are packed in the bushel barrel, the standard box and half-box and the 
half “barrel. The barrel is too large for this type of fruit but is used to some extent 
in the Northwest. The half-barrel and bushel basket are used by preference in 
the eastern States and the standard box and half-box in the west. The inside 
measurements of the standard box are : — 18 in. long, 1 1.5 in. wide and 8.5 in. deep, 
i. e., a little smaller than the standard box for apples. The minimum weight of 
a box is 45 lbs., but the weight is generally 50 lbs. Each fruit is wrapped in paper 
and packed so that no shifting can occur in transport. A space of i inch must 
be left between the last layer of fruits and the lid. In Washington State the box 
measures 18 x 11.5 X 8 inches. The standard half-box measures, inside, 18 x 
11.5 x 4.5 inches or 18 x 11.5 X 5 inches. The latter size is used mainly for 
peaches but in certain districts is used also for pears. The half-barrel meavsures 18 
inches in length and 12.5 inches in diameter ; its maximum cincumference is 50 inches 
and there are 16.5 inches between the bottom and the lid. The bushel basket is 
round and is used mainly for local marketing. The barrel is of the same size as 
that used for apples. 


Table IV. — Methods of packing pears. 


Size of fruits 

Number 

Numbers 

racking 

In inches 

of fruits 

of layers 

3y4-3Vi 

80 

4 

4 layers of 20 fmits 

SV.-SH 

90 

4 

layers 1 and 3 of 33 fruits ; 2 and 4 of 22 

8 

100 

4. 

4 layers of 25 fruits 

2V.--8 

110 

4 

layers x and 3 of 28 fmits ; 2 and 4 of 27 

2V4-2V. 

120 

4 

j 4 layers of 30 fruits 

2V,-2V* 

135 

5 

5 » » 27 » 


150 

i 5 

i 5 » » 30 » 

‘ 2v.~2y2 

166 

1 6 

i 5 » » 33 » 

2y4-™2v. 

180 

1 s 

5 * “36 » 

2 -2 1/4 

216 

6 

6 » *36 » 


Grading machines have not proved as successful with pears as with other fruits. 
The reasons of this are the special shape of the fruit and the differences between 
varieties. The machines' actually in use grade by weight. 

The Bartlett, Kieffer and other standard varieties keep well in cold storage 
if they are carefully picked. Bartlett pears require a storage temperature, of from 
— 2.2° to — Kieffer and Bose pears between — i.i^ and cPC, Fruit gathered 
in good condition will keep for several months. 

Cold storage makes possible a satisfactory distribution of the fruit to the mar- 
kets and prevents a glut during the season of greatest production. Transport has 
to be effected in refrigerator cars except for the late varieties. About 20,000 car- 
loads, representing approximately 10 million bushels of fruit, are consigned aimually 
from the producing centres to the centres of consumption ; 95 % of this traffic takes 
place between August and October inclusive. 

The pear canning industry is almost exclusively confined to the Pacific C^o^ 
States. About 4 million boxes of pears, with a value of 20 million dollars, are cann^ 
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annually. The Pacific Coast supplies 90 %, of which 60 % come froni California. 
About 2 million tins are exported : 80 % to England and the rest to Canada and 
Cuba. The canning industry has developed particularly in the fruit growing dis- 
tricts which are at a distance from large centres of consumption. Large fruits 
with a minimum diameter of 2.5 in. are preferred for this purpose. The Bartlett, 
Beurre Bose and Clapp's Favourite varieties are most used. 

Pears are also dried in the Pacific Coast States, chiefly in California. Over 
4000 tons (160,000 boxes) of fruit are used in this way. Pears for drying are gather- 
ed before they are completely ripe and then are left for 8 to 10 days on boards 
to finish ripening. When ripe they are sliced in half, cored and exposed to the sun 
on boards 8 ft. by 3 ft;^ The dried fruit is bleached with sulphur dioxide. 

The future development of pear growing depends in the first place on obtain- 
ing good commercial varieties which are disease resistant. It is essential to make 
a careful study of the methods of production, cultivation, harvesting, marketing, 
disease and pest control, prevention of deterioration during transport and in the 
market, the economics of production, etc. In California, which is the chief pear 
growing region, new orchards of good varieties are being established in the sections 
best adapted to i)ears and it is hoped to reduce production costs. There are also- 
20,000 acres of pear orchards not yet in bearing and there is keen competition be- 
tween pears and several other fruits whose cultivation has r^jipidly developed of 
recent years. Growers, commercial organisations, banks, transport companies, etc. 
should collaborate in bringing about a gradual development of exportation and 
an increase in consumption, specially of late varieties, on the world markets. 

Angei. Pascual. 
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Notes. 

I. Generai, Agronomy. 

Meteorology. 

IVTH GENKRAIy ASSEMBEY OF THE INTERNATIONAE UNION OF GEODESY AND GEO- 
PHYSICS (Stockhoem 1930) : AcTiviTiKS OF Tim Mf^tkoroeogicae Section. — The 
following are the more important of the discus.sions and rcvSolutions of the Section. 

(i) Prof. Filippo 35 redia w^ho was requested by the Prague Assembly to undertake 
a study of the meteorological data essential for the synthetic characterisation of the 
climate of a given locality e 3 q)re.ssed his views on the subject but suggested that the 

Q uestion shoiild be entrust/ed to the International Giniatological Commission of the 
y, M. I. (International Meteorological Organisation) as most competent for its study. 
The proposal was adopted. 

(2) The report of Prof. Hanzeik on the measurement of rainfall and certain pro- 
posals of the XJnited States National Research Coimcil determined tlie Section to report 
to tlie O. Mi I. on the necessity for a standardisation of instruments and methods for 
rainfall measurement. 

(3) In view of the urgent importance of a study of atmospheric ozone the Section 
approved the formation of a Sub-Commission of the Solar Radiation Commission for 
its investigation. . 

(4) The Section took note of the formation of a Central Actinometric Institute at 
Tropau, Czechoslovakia, and approved tlxe programme for a bibliography of literature 
on solar radiation^ which will undoubtedly be of great service. 




Mexeoroi/xjicai^ Station on Motot BlfBRonz, Caucasus. — A small statioxi 
was installed in February 1931 by a group of Russian scientists on the summit of this 
mountain at an altitude of 5632 metres. (La Meteorologia pratica, Montecassino 1931, 
N. I, p. 43). 


INTKRNATIONAI, METEOROI/XilCAU EXPEDITION TO THE ANTARCTIC. — This expe- 
dition is planned to carry out meteorological, electric and magnetic research in Little 
America over a whole year. It is expected that 27 nations will take part. The United 
States proposes to participate and contribute 30,000 dollars. (La Meteorologia pratica, 
Montecassino 1931, N. i, p. 43). 

T. B, 


vSoil Science. 

New Determinations op the Wiuting Coeeeicient. — When the soil moisture 
content is reduced below a certain minimum it is no longer available to plants and they 
begin to wilt. This minimum content, known as the wilting coefficient, varies with thie 
type of soil Tnit little with different crop plants; so that it can be deterraired indirectly 
by means of a formula such as that cstablisheni by Briggs and vShantz (1912), viz, 

Wiltin^r coefficiePt = 

0.68 ± 0.012 

The subjc'ct has recently been taken up again by Capaeun(;an and Murphy using 
a number of Oklalioma soils and the principal crops common to them all. The formula 
obtained differed little from that of BRKiGS and Shantz, viz. 

Wilting coefficients ^ 

0.61 ± 0.014 

(Journal of the American Society of Agronomy, Geneva N. Y., 1930, vol. 22, No. 10 
pp. 842-847). 


Research on the Content in Lime and Fertieiser Principles op Hungarian 
Soils. — A study wasi carried out at the Institute of Agricultural Chemistry of Buda- 
pest University by G. Doby, J. Csiky and F. SnAvSSEL on the arable layer of 834 soil 
profiles from various parts of the coimtry. Determinations were made of the % 01 lime, 
the pH, the % of nitrogen, the % of phosphoric acid and of potash by the Neubauer 
method. The following results were obtained : — 

(1) In alx)ut 7 % of the soils studied the content in CaCO^ is above 12 % ; in 
about 34 % it is between 12 and i % ; in the others (about 58 %) it is between i and 
o>o. 

(2) Without being definitely acid a great part of the soils studied have however 
a tendency to acidity which necessitates the application of lime. 

(3) Most of the soils studied required phosphates. 

(4) Most of them also required greater or lesser (iressing.s of nitrogenous and 
potassic fertilisers. 

f5) In most soils there is thus a deficiency in more than one fertilising element. 

(6) These results show the need for a more thorouj^h study of Hungarian soils, 
of canying out field manuring trials and applyii^ chemical fertilisers more widely. 
(Mezogasdasdgi Kutaidsok (Agricultural Research) Budapest 1930, No. 12, p. 497“505). 


The Determination op The Readily Availabi^e Phosphorus op Soils. — A 
method is projx)sed by Truog in which a 0.002 normal solution of sulphuric acid, buffered 
with ammonium sulphate to a pH of 3, is used in the proportion of 200 parts of solvent 
to I of soil to extract the readily available phosphorus of he soil. The soil is adtated 
in contact with the solvent for 30 minutes. The phosphorus is then determined directly 
in the filtered extract by means of the DENiGiis colorimetric method. 

The method is rapid and the writer states that it has given .satisfactory results In 
hundreds of tests during the past several years. (/W., pp. 874-882). 

The Inpluence op Combined Nitrogen on Growth and Nitrogen Fixation 
BY Azotobacter. — As a result of a atudy of this important question Fuller an<l 
RETTGER have reached' the following conclusions : — ^ 

As^otobacter is able to fix substantial qumitities of free atmospheric nitrogen when 
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Future prospects. — The fact that Egyptian growers want quick acting fertilisers 
favours nitrogenous fertilisers at the exp^e of phosphates. The advantages of the 
latter must therefore be demonstrated in order to develop the market for them. 

On tile otiier hand, increased acreage under cultivation and increased use of chemical 
fertilisers are making it necessary to import increasing quantities and it may be expected 
that in a few years the annual consumption will reach about 400,000 ihas of nitro- 
genous fertilises and 100,000 to 150,000 tons of superphosphates. {Le Phosphate et 
les Engrais chimiques, Paris 1931, no. 1555, p. 38-39). 


Potash in Italian Tripolttania. — In the region of Zuara over an area of about 
50 sq. km, there are salt beds (NaCl) containing a certain amount of potash. A fac- 
tory has been set up to extract it hy the process of Dr. Niccoli (Giomale di Chimica 
industriale, Milan, 1925, p. 187), utilising solar heat for the concentration and allowing 
of the production of a 92-94 % pure potassium sulphate and a very pure magnesium 
sulphate, which is utilisable in the artificial silk industry. [IJEngrais, Paris, 1930, 
no. i6, pp. 495 and 497). 


Soil Diming : Slaking befork Spreading. — Interesting experiments -on lim- 
ing with slaked lime have been carried out by M. Andouard, Director of the Agronomic 
Station at Nantes (Prance). His chief results wer^ the following : — 

Slaking may be done in 2 ways: (i) the quick lime is lift in heaps on the fields 
to become hydrated in the open air, then when well .slaked is spread and then incor- 
porated in the .soil; (2) tlie heaps are covered with a thin layer of soil and Eillowed to 
slake thus until ready for spreading. 

The time taken in slaking depends on the moi.sture of the air as well as on whether 
or not the heaps are covered. But it is important to know tiie conditions which favour 
hydration while reducing carbonatation to a minimum. These experiments showed 
that : — 

(1) In small ^x)vSed heaps lime is carbonised more in damp than in relatively dry 
weather but even in unfavourable conditions carbonatation does not exceed 14 %. 

(2) In small heaps covered with about 3 cm. of soil carbonatation .scarcely exceeds 
4 % and slaking is only slightly tetarded in moist air. 

(3) In large expo.sed heaps the lime slakes more slowly and is carbonised ICvSS, 
carbonatation st:arcely reaching 4 % at 10 cm. from the surface. 

(4) In large heaps covered with 15 cm. of .soil lime slakes slowly and at the end 
of 3 months has absorbed only 25-28 % of water, but carbonatation does not exceed 
3 %. (U Engrais, Paris 1930, No. 20, pp. 635 and 637). 

. (A propos of lime materials see this Bulletin, 1931, No. 4, Notes, p. 124). 

T. B. 


Crops of Temperate Regions. 


Notes. 


General. 


Agricultural Research in Kansas. — The biennial report (Manhattan, 1930) of 
the Kansas State Agricult ral Experiment Station and its branch Stations, for the years 
1928 to 1930 contains interesting .summaries of the investigations in progress and of the 
results achieved. The work includes investigations on soil fertility, tillage, plant nutri- 
tion and the influence of legumes and free- living micro-organisms on plant growth; 
breeding experiments for the improvement of varieties of sorghum, wheat, oats and bar- 
ley ; varietal tests of maize, soybeans and for^e legumes ; pasture improvement investi- 
gations ; alfalfa investigations in relation to wmter hardiness and bacterial wilt ; studies 
of drought resistance of crop plants ; investigations of various aspects of orchard and 
horticultural work ; etc. 

Co-operation witli other Stations has been found increasingly desirable and has been 
increased. 
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Land Reclamation. 

RECtAMATtON OP MOD-Fi,ATS. — The Value of Spartina Townsendii in the consolida 
tion of tidal nmd-flats and in preventing sea erosion has been recognised in England for 
a number of years. It is of interest to read that experimental planting in New Zealand 
ot the grass in coastal zones very similar to those where it flourishes in Great Britain have 
proved successful. New Zealand Journal of Agriculture, vol. 40, no. 189, 1930). 

Seed Testing. 

Seed and Legume Inocuuant Inspection in New Jersey. — The report of the 
o£&cial seed inspection for 1930 gives the results of analyses of 1499 .seed samples. Crop, 
lawn and vegetable seeds of all types used for planting purjx)ses were tested. This care- 
ful and thorough inspection is bringing about a reduction in the numbers of cases of 
intentional violation of the seed law and the quantity of unlabelled seed is also diminish- 
ing on the market. 

Inspection of the stock of dealers selling legume inoculant cultures was carried out 
twice in 1930 and showed that while tlie majority of the samples were satisfactory there 
vrere defects in the labelling of the cultures. Some cultures were found not to contain 
the specific organism for the plants for which they were guaranteed ; these were removed 
from the market by the dealers upon receipt of tlie laboratory report. (New Jersey Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station Bulletin 516, 1931). 

RootCrops. 

Transplanting 8uc.ar Beet. -- The United States Depfurtment of Agriculture has 
carried out experiments over ^ years in Utah imd Idaho to test the practicability of using 
machine transplanters as a field practice in .sugar beet growing. It was found that sugar 
beet yields can be increased from i to 8 tons an acre by proper transplanting methods, 
while an increase of 2 tons an acre over the yield obtained by standard thinning methods 
is Required to meet the additional cost involved. Transplanted beets were fomid ICvSS 
susceptible to curly to]i (cau.sed by Euteiiix tenellus Baker) and the sugar production per 
acre was generally in fa\ our of the transplanted beets. It is not recommended that trans- 
planting should supplant present practices, but attention is called to the possibilities of 
the method. (U. S. A. Dept, of Agriculture Circ. No. 156, Washington, 1931). 

Horticulture . 

Hybrid Vigour in E<iG-PLANTS. The egg-plant (Solanum MeUmgena L.) is one of 
tlie most important vegetable crops in J apan and elsewhere. At the Saitama Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Japan, 341 intervarietal cro.sses have been tested. It is a well 
known fact that the cross between varieties of diverse types tends to give a greater degree 
of vigour, and it was fotmd in the case of egg-plants also tliat the greatest increases in 
yield were given by combinations of varieties differing widely from each other. There 
was a tendency for crosses which gave greater increases in yield to mature earlier, w^hich 
is a convenient fact for practicaU utilisation of the first generation hybrid egg-plants. 

For practical use in J apan two crosses, Sironasu x Sinkuro and Kintyaku x Sin- 
kuro, were found superior in .shape and quality of fruit as well as in yield and time of pro- 
duction. They are now l)eing grown for commercial culture in Japan. (Kakizaki, Gen- 
etics, Brooklyn, 1931, vol. 16, No. i). 

Fruit Growing. 

Apple Varieties. — A review of the wholesale market prices obtained for applCvS 
in barrels in New York from 1919 to 1928 show's that quality, both in varieties and in 
grades, of apples is of increasing importance. McIntosh, Albemarle Pippin, Northern 
Spy, Rliode Island Greening and Delicious sold, on an average, for higher prices than did 
the other varieties. First-class fruit of inferior varieties fetch^ lower prices. Thus price 
trends indicate that the discrimination between good and low quality varieties will increase 
and that poor varieties should be eliminated as rapidly as possible. (Cornell University 
Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin 495). 


A. M. F. 



TROPICAL AND SUBTROPICAL AGRICULTURE 


Review of the most important publications on rubber culture issued in 1930 (i). 

[Part 1), 

There is not space to give a survey of. all the many publications on the rubber 
position. Only a few important publications on rubber production in the Dutch East 
Indies and in Malaya will be reviewed here. 

Some years ago native rubber came into prominence in an unexpected way and 
in the present situation of overproduction and low prices it plays an important 
role. The uncertainty as to its future production makes it important for everyone 
who is interested in rubber to follow as closely as possible its development and its 
ups and downs in connection with fluctuations in the price of rubber. This makes 
the two reports on native rubber in the Netherlands Indies by the Division of 
Agricultural Economics of the Department of Agriculture especially valuable (.r, 2). 

The part the native rubber in the Netherlands Indies plays in world production 
may be seen from the following figures : — 


Table I. — Exports in tons of 1000 /e^. 




1 J 929 j 

1928 

1,927 

Native rubber in the N. I 

Plantation rubber in the N. I. . . 
World production 

( wet 

’ ’ ’ ii dry equivalent. . 

! 145,477 ; 

; 108, .547 (74.0%)! 

^ 164,154 i 

i 865,794 i 

! 1 

129,762 

91,853 (70.4 % 
140.928 

650,820 

152,108 
1(K),491 (06%) 
130,89.5 
609,105 


The area planted with native rubber is at present of minor interest as it does 
not give any clue to the production w^hich may be expected. With the present 
low prices many trees remain untapped in several districts on account of labour dif- 
Acuities and under the present conditions the production in nearly all the native 
rubber districts will depend on the available labour and not on the tappable area. 
In this connection a study of the native rubber export in relation to prices and a 
close observation of all that happens locally in this industry are of the utmost 
importance. 

The export figures in Table I show that the total export of native rubber during 
1929 was considerably higher than in 1928 and 1927. The dry-equivalent figures of 
the three years show that the moisture content of the exported rubber has steadily’* 
decreased, which is largely due to the fact that the testing regulations are strictly’* 
applied. 

Wliile the total export in 1929 was larger than that in 1927 there are some pro- 
vinces in which a decrease occurred, viz. in Tapanoeli, West Coast of Sumatra and 
Banka ; these are the districts in which the population has also other important 
means of existence (coffee, coprah, pepper). In the other districts there has been an 
increase, but one which is much less than the increase in tappable area ; the popula- 
tion was obliged to leave many trees untapped, the prices not being high enough 

(i) In order to link up this review with the previovK one (see this Bulletin, 1930, No. 8, pp. 290-299)» 
a few publication.s issued in 1929 have been inserted. 
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to make tapping remunerative. As early as April 1930 this fact led to the con- 
clusion that with the low price level of that period there was no reason to expect 
an increase of native rubber production. On the other hand it was to be expected 
that a somewhat important increase in price would result in an important increase 
in production, because a great part of the non-tapped rubber holdings would be taken 
into exploitation. 

This expectation was fulfilled in the following months. While the prices were 
steadily declining the production of native rubber in 1930 has decreased in com- 
parison with 1929 in spite of an important increase of the number of tapj^able trees ; 
in the first 8 months of 1929 the total export was 74,729 tons, in that same period 
in 1930 67,074 tons ; tliis decrease was principally the consequence of the fall in 
prices of June to August. 

A closer observation leads to the conclusion that the decrease of production 
concerns the larger rubber farms where tapping coolies were employed ; the small 
farms with family tapping are still on the increase, but there are signs that also in 
these a decrease in production has set in, the farmers again beginning to devote 
themselves more to the cultivation of food crops. This policy will be readily under- 
stood when one realises that, while from Januar)’^ to September prices for * medium 
blanket ' in Singapore were falling from about 33 cents per ^/4 kg to about 18 cts, the 
prices paid on the spot to the farmers in different districts (decreased from about 
19-11 cts (i) to 6-2 per y2 It is not to be wondered at that the native rubber 
planter stops tapping when he can get no more than about 4 cts (Dutch) per kg 
for his rubber. 

The year 1929 is the first for which almost complete statistics relating to rub- 
ber have been published ; these have been made available by the Rubber Statistics 
Department. Gordon-Carrik (j) gave some interesting facts, which can be 
derived from these statistics. A few of these may be mentioned here. It is to be 
regretted that only graphs are given and no figures, so that the exact areas, yields, 
etc. can be estimated only approximately from the graphs. Nevertheless these 
are of interest. 

The great extension in the last few years of the area in rubber in Malaya is strik- 
ing ; this amounted for the. large estates (of 100 acres and over) in the years 1926, 
1927 and 1928 to about 29000, 42000 and 29000 acres, and for the small estates (of 
less than too acres) to about 14000, 15000 and 9000 acres. 

Of equal interest are the graphs of production rate of small holdings and large 
estates, which indicate that the yield per acre on the small holdings is consider- 
ably higher than on the large estates (about 500 lbs i)er month against about 400 lbs 
per month ; exact figures are not given) . Gordon-Carrie points out that the number 
of trees per acre is far higher in the small holdings ; the soil has not been washed 
awa}^- on the small holdings and they use a less conservative tapping system. (Teng- 
WAEE figured out for Java that on most e.states the trees are standing wider apart 
than is advisable for obtaining the highest yield per acre and it may be considered 
that this is also the cavse in the F. M. S. 

In the opinion of South (4) cultural methods have been improving on the small 
holdings. Low prices, however, have caused certain holdings in Selangor to be 
abandoned. 

Botanicae Investigations. 

The question how deep the cut must be to give the highest yield without dis- 
turbing the regular regeneration of the bark is no longer considered urgent, and it 


(i) 5 cts (Dutch) is I d. 



is generally accepted that the tapper finds by practice the right depth. Still Bobi- 
LiOFF (5) points out that the anatomical arrangement of latex vessels is quite dif- 
ferent in different trees ; in some of them the tappable latex vessels are to be found at 
some distance from the wood, while in others the vessels are already full grown quite 
near to the wood. For the last mentioned trees a deep cut near to the cambium 
is necessary to get the maximum amount of latex ; the difficulty of getting a good 
bast regeneration may possibly be overcome by the application of some covering 
substance. Bobiuoff emphasises that now it is more than ever*necessary to get 
the highest yield obtainable from the trees and it is therefore advisable to study 
more carefully in every tree what is the best yielding depth of cut. 

Another question of botanical as well as of practical interest is the question, 
raised by Ashpi^ant, whether there is a marked correlation between the diameter 
of the latex tubes and the rubber production. Ashplant answered this question in 
the affirmative and developed a theory according to which it would be possible to 
find out with practical certainty as early as in the nursery stage by measuring the 
diameter of the latex tubes what trees will be high yielding. 

Dr. Frey-WyssIvING ( 6 ) subjected the correctness of this statement to a thor- 
ough investigation. According to Ashpeant a Hevea tree with latex tubes of large 
diameter in the bark has also large tubes in the leafstalk, while the size of the dia- 
meter of the latex tubes in an individual tree is constant during the whole duration 
of life, from its earliest youth (6 months), and hereditary. From this theory the con- 
clusion was drawn that a single cut through the leafstalk of a six-months-old Hevea 
seedling suffices to decide in all probability whether the tree when tappable will be 
a good or a poor yielder. 

From the careful and extensive investigation of Frey-Wyssijng the conclusion 
may be drawn that a certain relation but not a satisfactory one exists between the 
diameter of the latex tubes and the yield in grammes of dry rubber. Trees with 
narrow tubes are poor yielders but trees with wide tubes are b}^ no means always good 
yielders. Consequently the prediction of the future production on the diameter of 
the latex tubes is unreliable. There are two reasons why trees with large tubes can 
be poor yielders : the anatomical structure of the bark may not be favourable for a 
high latex production or there may be physiological causes which impede such a 
pfoduction. In the material examined the correlation between tube bore and yield 
of rubber is smaller than the correlation between the number of rings of latex vessels 
and yield, and — as is generally recognised — even this last mentioned correlation is 
not reliable. 

It is therefore apparent that the yield of a Hevea tree is principally based on 
the finer physiological characters and not on anatomical characters. 

A weak point in Ashpi.ant's exposition is the lack of a clear explanation of his 
methods of measuring accurately the latex tube bore. Another objection has been 
made by Cramer (i) (7). He pointed out, that even if the planter was able to make 
his measurement of latex tube bore as accurately as Ashpeant and Frey-Wysseing 
did in the laboratory, and he selected 33 % of the trees with the largest tube bore, 
this % part of the total of the trees would produce — according to Ashpeant's own 
figures — an average of 49.5 cc. of latex per tree against an average of 32.5 cc. of 
latex of all the trees. Such a selection would thus result in an increase of the yield 
of 51 %. For an increase of 150 % — which Ashpeant expected to be able to ob- 
tain — a selection of i in 100 plants would be necessary. 

(x) Cratner’s original publication in the PI inters* Chronide of 37th September is not at the writer’s 
disposfd, but only, a review by F. W, O. in De Bergcultures of 29th November 1930. 



In the South Indian Planters* Chronicle of 22nd November (i) Ashpiant (S) 
made a reply to his critics, but gave no new facts ^r aspects and the final conclu- 
sion can be no other than that ASHPi,AN:t*S selection method has very little prac- 
tical value. 

Sowing out. 

The soil in which the Hevea seeds are laid out may have some influence on the 
percentage of .seedlings obtained, and this maybe especially the case with weakened 
seeds. In an experiment in Java (9) the percentage of germination on white clay 
and red laterite soil was only 50 %, while by the use of washed river sand the 
percentage was raised to 90-95 %, and the time required for germination was 
shortened by 10-12 days. 

Pi, ANTING distancp: and planting system. 

The relation between the number of plants per hectare and the yield is a prob- 
lem for every crop including Hevea, but here the problem is complicated by the 
fact that the original number is not the definitive one, as the number of trees per 
hectare is reduced during several years by the thinning-out system. We are there- 
fore confronted in Hevea culture with two problems : — i, what is the best initial 
planting distance, and 2 , what is the mo.st profitable number .of trees in following 
years ? 

TengwaU/ has investigated both questions by means of the statistical method. 

For the investigation of the influence of the initial number of trees per hectare 
on the yield (10) he used figures of 1173 rubberfields in Java covering an area of 
about 58,000 hectares. Only fields planted with seedlings were included in this 
investigation. Among them there are plantations with more than 1,000 trees to 
the hectare and even wth 1,200 and above, but also plantations with from 200 to 
300, or only 150 to 200 per hectare. For the major part of the plantations the num- 
ber of trees was 300 to 400 per hectare. In recent years there has been a tendency 
to plant wider ; the use of so-called selected seed and the idea that plants from such 
seeds would need a less thorough thinning out, was one of the reasons. 

The advice of the Experimental Stations in Java was in recent years to plant 
500 trees to the hectare (if seedlings were used). But this advice was not based 
on conclusive investigations. 

Tengwall divided the fields in groups of 101-200 trees, 201-300 trees, etc. 
up to to 1201-1300 trees per hectare. From his yield figures it is apparent that the 
closely planted fields have given a higher yield. A few of these figures may be quoted 
here : 

Table II. — Influence of planting distance on yield of rubber. 

Niuuber Average yield 
of rubber 
of fields per hectare 

in kg. 

Widely planted fields (less than 300 trees per 

hectare; 554 3^7 

Moderately widely planted fields (301-500 trees 

per hectare) 537 

Closely planted fields (more than 500 trees per 
hectare) 82 439 

(1) This artide is not at the writet’s disposal, but only an abstract in The India Rubber Journal 
of 20 December 1930. 



The conclusion is that the optimum planting distance for seedlings is not lower 
than 500 trees per hectare^ 

The next question is : What is the ideal thinning-out system ? 

Tengwali, (ji) applied here again the statistical method. Of 2100 fields in 
Java, covering an area of 13,673 hectares, he gathered figures regarding the num- 
ber of trees and the yield of rubber per hectare in following years. The fields were 
divided according to age in 4 groups : fields of 4-8 years, of 9-14 years, of 15-17 
years and of 18-28 years ; each of these groups was again subdivided according to the 
number of trees per hectare into ii groups. Of each of the 44 groups the average 
yield per hectare was calculated. The result is to be seen in the following table. 

Table III. — Influence of age of plantations on yield of rubber. 
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In this table no average ^neld is given of those groups in which less than 10 
fields were represented, because it was considered that no reliable average figure could 
be deduced from so small a number. The figures of the other groups show, that in 
Java in fields of 4-14 years a number of about 251 -280 trees gives the highest yield, 
in fields of 15-17 years a number of 191-200 trees, in fields of 18-28 years a number 
of 161-190 trees. It is interesting to compare with these figures those which indicate 
what is the most generally occurring number of trees in fields of different age in Java. 
These numbers are to be foimd in the following table. 


Table IV. — Average number of trees in plantations of different ages. 
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These figures show that in young fields (4-8 years) generally 191-220 trees are 
left, in elder fields generally 161-190 trees. We have seen that higher yields are ob- 
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tained when thinning-out is done in a less drastic way and a larger number of trees 
are left. Only in^ld fields of 18-28 years the generally adopted number of trees 
(161-190 trees) gives indeed the highest average yield. Speaking generally thinning 
out has been carried out too strongly ; this is the case in no less than 66 % of all 
the fields in Java, in 21 % it has been done in the proper way and 13 % of the 
fields have been thinned out insufficiently. 

It must however not be forgotten that the figures mentioned only give an indi- 
cation regarding thinning practice. They are average figures from a large number 
of fields, growing under largely different conditions. On special soils a larger or a 
smaller number of trees may give the highest yield. Besides, the planting material 
plays a role : with selected seedlings the ideal number of trees per hectare may be 
different from the ideal number for unselected seedlings. 

The interesting results of Tengwai,i,*s statistical investigations show clearly 
how ignorant we were up till now about the most profitable number of seedlings 
per hectare. Still greater is our ignorance about the best planting system of budded 
trees (clones), wliich fact will not be surprising if it is realised that the planting of 
clones has only been started recently on a large scale so that the number of fields 
planted with budded trees is comparatively small. 

In this matter a most important question is whether on the estates the clones 
must be planted separately or mixed. It may be rememberd that some years ago 
we had little exi)erience regarding the practical value of budded trees, and the pos- 
sibility had to be envisaged that they would cause disappointment for some reason 
or other ; at that time the Experiment Stations advised the mixed planting of bud- 
ded trees and seedlings. This S5^stem is no longer considered advisable, because 
— speaking generally — clones have proved to be a reliable planting material. But 
about the respective value of the different clones we still have insufficient knowledge 
and this makes the planting of clones in separate fields somewhat risky. On the 
other hand an advantage of the separate planting is that it is easier to determine the 
value of each clone. This subject has been treated by different investigators in 
Java, ill Sumatra and in Malaya {12, 13, 14, 13, 16). The advice of the Directors of 
Rubber Exjieriment Stations in Java and Sumatra has been, that, with our present 
incomplete knowledge of the value of the different clones, it is better for the estates 
to plant the fields with more than one clone in mixed cultivation, a system which 
allowrs the elimination of one or more of the clones if these are recognised as being in- 
ferior, while still keeping the fields complete. Tliis advice was in its main lines sup- 
ported by the botanist of the Research Institute of Malaya. At the same time 
mono-clone plots and fields have to be jilanted for experimental purposes, for 
investigating for each clone, what is the best planting distance, the most profitable 
tapping system, etc. As regards the initial number of budded trees per hectare, for 
the present a number of 300 to 350 trees is recommended by the Experimental 
Stations in Java and Sumatra. 


Soil and Manuring. 

Hainks (17) gave a succinct survey of the manuring problem of Hevea and of 
the results so far obtained. The only case in which striking results have been seen 
remains that of the ' Holland America ' plantations in Sumatra : on white sandy-clay 
soil, where no higher 5delds could be obtained than 300 lbs per acre, the yield could 
be increased to 700 lbs after manuring with nitrate of soda or ammonium sulphate. 
Such conclusive results have not been obtained elsewhere. 

In Java only about one-quarter of the manuring experiments gave a more or 
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less satisfactory increase while in the remaining three-quarters^o definite conclu- 
sions could be drawn. Also in Malaya results have been on the whole inconclusive 
during the two or three years that manuring experiments have been running, but 
in the opinion of Haines there have been enough positive results to indicate great 
possibilities. 

The striking results above mentioned and obtained on the white soils of the 
' Holland American * plantations have been described by Gra‘ntham in reports, issued 
in 1924 and 1927. In a third report (iS) he gives the continued results over the last 
three years. A^le in these years the unmanured control plots yielded consecut- 
ively 344, 405 and 401 kg. per ha., the plots manured with different quantities of sul- 
phate of ammonia gave the following yields : 


Series 1927/28 1928/29 1929/30 

B 478 595 612 

C 753 S58 849 

I> 529 594 588 

E 644 '752 735 


As’Grantham remarks the plot-series C and E, which have received the longest 
regular manuring, have reached levels which were previously quite unanticipated. 

In the manuring experiment in Malaya, described by Hatnrs (19, 20), the ef- 
fects of complete organic manure, complete inorganic nianiue, nitrogen only, nitro- 
gen and phosphorus, and phosphorus and potassium were investigated. Though 
every treatment appeared to vshow an increase the increase was low. 

The question of green manuring does not seem to have as much interest as it 
had. Little has been published on this subject. Attention has been drawn (21) 
to the fact, that green manuring plants absorb much moisture from the soil and that 
it is advisable to dig them under in the l)eginning of the dry season, sowing them out 
again when the rain}^ season seta in. 

A new soil-preserving plant was recommended (22) as being very suitable for 
the purpose, viz. Momordica charaniia, a plant belonging to the family of the Cucur- 
bitaceae. It maj^ however, be considered dubious whether a non-leguminous plant 
will in the long run give sati,sfactory results as a soil covering plant. 

Mixed cultivation. 

The system of planting a catch crop, mostly robusta-coffee, when laying out 
Hevea plantations has been quite general in Java and it is still applied here on a 
fairly large scale. 

The influence of a catchcrop on the production has never been the object of 
serious investigation, but it has been generally assumed that the rubber trees do not 
suffer from it in any way. 

Tengwall investigated this influence by the statistical method and figured out 
the average production of fields with and without a catchcrop. For this calculation 
he had at his disposal yield figures of 124 fields planted with a catchcrop and cover- 
ing a total area of 7099 hectares. A comparison of the average yield of the mixed 
and of that of the non-mixed fields shows that the yield of the mixed fields is about 
100 kg. rubber or 20-30 % lower than the 3deld of the non-mixed fields. 

Dr. C. J. J. VAN Hall. 


[to be continued). 
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Notes. 

Russian Latex-yiei^ding Plants. — Some interesting information regarding 
the so-called root-rubber obtained from the Chondrilla plant is given in the India 
Rubber Journal of February 14 of this year. It is stated, that the rubber latex is con- 
tained in a tubercle of the root. The roots are attacked by the larvae of certain insects 
and the latex then exudes and runs into the sandy soil, where in time it coagulates and 
cements the sand together. This cemented sand is called " Napliwi and contains 
about 2-2 Yi % rubber and 10 % of resin. It may be treated by pulverising, which 
removes part of the sand and then by washing in salt water to remove some of the 
resin. The composition of a sample thus treated was 10.31 % rubber and 25.60 % 
resin. 


The Coagulation of Hevea Latex. — A paper by Mrs. BKUMJi:K-NiKuwL^D in 
Mededeelingen van het Proefstation voor Rubber cultuur. No. 44, gives some new points of 
view on this subject. The main facts recorded by the auth )r are as follows : (i) When 
the protein is removed from latex mechanically (by creaming or by centrifuging) or by 
chemical means, coagulation by means of acids is very rapid ; moreover, the rubber 
dries slowly and possesses poor strength. (2) Latex from which the protein has been 
removed does not flocculate after diluting to 1.9 and heating (B mixture). A coagulum 
is formed, however, on adding acid. (3) Protein-free latex does not exhibit a second 
liquid zone, i. c., it no longer represents an “ irregular series (4) The addition of a 
protein, such as casein, to a protein-free latex, yields a rubber of increased stiffness, and 
the tendency to tackiness and slow drying disappears. (5) The pH value for latex co- 
agulation coincides with the pH of protein precipitation. 

As a result of this work and a study of the literature, the writer gives the following 
working hypothesis : It is surmised that proteins act as protecting colloids in the latex, 
while lipoids are present as a layer arotmd the probably viscous interior of the globules, 
leading one to the following picture : globules suspended in a protein emulsion with a 
lipoid covering layer and a viscous interior. In ordinary coagulation one might picture 
that at pH 4.8 the proteins flocculate and form a gel in which the globules remain sus- 
pended. The limit of flocculation of lijjoids is probably lowered by the presence of pro- 
teiiLs (as is known for lecithin from the investigations of Rona and Beutsch), and as 
soon as protein and lecithin, lK)tii liydrox)hobic colloids, have flocculated, only the hydro- 
, phobic stearin remains, which is then easily flocculated by tlie salts present in the latex 
so that the globules projier are no longer protected, but remain enclosed in the gels.. 
The latter flocculation is irreversible. 


Comparative Brought Resistance of Sor(;hijms and Maize. — In the Journal 
of the American Society of Agronomy of December 1930 a .study is published by Martin 
on the different behaviour of sorghums and maize imder extreme arid conditions. 

The marked superiority of sorghums over maize in the dry south-westeni States 
makes the comparison a useful one. The maize ])lant is similar to sorglium in size, 
apiHfarance, season and t3rpe of growth. The two crops are often grown on the same farm 
and by identical methods. The grain sorghums directly compete with maize as a grain 
crop. " Most of the grain sorghums are grown where the climate is too dry and hot for 
successful maize production. The zone of trausition between the predominatmg acreages 
of maize and grain sorghum in Kansas lies approximately along the line of ^ annual 
precipitation of 25 inches. Where grain sorghums are grown to a considerable extent 
under conditions of higher rainfall, the soil usually is shallow’^ and incapable of holding 
ample moi.sture for a good crop of maize. 

An investigation of the dinerence between these two plants showed the following 
important points. 

Sorghum leaves and stems have a waxy and cutinized epidermis which reduces 
evaporation. Sorghum plants are less leafjr tihan maize and have more secondary roots. 
Sorghum leaves have more stomata per imit of area and smaller stomata than maize 
leaves, sorghum in each case showing typical xerophytic characters. The osmotic 
concentration of leaf juices is lower and that of the stalk, crown and root juices is higher 
in sorghum than in com. Sorghum .stalks have a lower moistme content than com 
stalks. It also has a lower transpiration ratio under conditions of high evaporation, 
sts leaves and stalks wilt and dry more slowly than those of maize and thereby permit 
lorghum plants to withstand drought longer than maize and they may subsequently 



i«cover when moisture becomes available. Sorghum plants cart Send tip tillers and still 
produce a crop if rains come after the main stalks nave been killed oy drought. 

Within the sorghum group are differences both in drought resistence and the ability 
partly to escape drought injury. The kafirs as a group probably are the most drought- 
resistant of the grain sorghums from the standpoint of resisting desiccation of their 
tissues. They are among the least able to produce a crop of grain under adverse moisture 
conditions, however, unless the delayed rams come in time for kafir to head and matu e 
a crop. Milos, feteritas and kaoliangs tend to produce small heads and little grain in 
very dry seasons. Kaoliangs, feteritas and Freed sorghum are extremely early, very 
sparsely leaved and are able to produce some grain with very little moisture. In these 
early varieties the grain is fonn^ before the moisture supply is completely exhausted. 

The Bxpi;OitATiC)N oe KaritE-xrkes in French West Africa. — In the Rev. 
de Bot, Appliqude et d*Agr. Trap, for December 1930, some useful information is given 
with regard to tlie exploitation of tlie oilseed producing Karit^ (Butyruspermum Parkii 
Kotschy) by K. AnnivT. 

This tree belongs to the family of the Sapotaceae, and as an oil producer plays in the 
Sudan about the same part as tlie olive in the Mediterranean countries. The tree is to be 
found between lat. 8® and 14® N., but in the Upper Nile and Congo basins it penetrates 
stiU farther south ; it is confined to the grass jungles which occi^y tliat part of Africa 
that stretches from the tropical forest regions to tlie desert. During those months in 
which the hot and dry desert winds blow the trees remain dormant. 

llie fruits, of the size of a prune, contain two thin-shelled nuts. Their kernels 
have a high content of solid fat. Riiiening takes place from May till August. The 
fruits of a tree ri|)en almost simultaneously," but the ripening period of the trees differs 
greatly. The kernels contain about 50 % fat. As however this fat contains 5-8 % non 
saponifiable substances, it is not of much interest for the soap industry. 

The natives make much use of it, but by their primitive methods Ihey do not ob- 
tain more than 14 % fat from the kernel. 

The greatest obstacle to the exploitation of this product is the lack of means of 
transportation ; the centres of production lieing from 600-1800 km. from the jxirts. 
Bxports for this reason are .still of not much im^rtance : the quantity of fat averaged 
about 2500 ton per year (1926-1928) and of kernels about 1100 tons. 

It is however ekimated that by a better system of exploitation and improved 
transportation conditions exports could increase to 15,000-20,000 tons of fat. 

Not much is 5^et known about production per tree or about the varieties of this 
species. • 

Reverse vSeoi’E Draining in Htee Country. — In the Deceml>er number of the 
•‘Renseignements Techniques (p. 500) an article by Bagot was menti oned on tliis subject 
in relation to the prevention of erosion. In tlie I'ca Quarterly of November 1930 the 
same author gives some more information concerning the results obtained by this system 
and the most useful method of construction. 

In a field, where the ordinary drains were in existence, a .siltpit 5 ft x 5 ft x j ft 
was cut at the bottom of each of four leading drains. After three inches of rain had 
fallen in five days these pits were all filled witli silt which had emptied into and out of 
these leading drains, 500 cubic feet of soil had tlius been lost in five days from about 
five acres of land. This loss would have been prevented by reverse-slope drainage. 

WiTHijRiNG an important PART IN THE TEA Manofacturing PROCESS. — In order 
to make a good black tea the leaf must be withered. The reason for withering is not 
wholly clear. The chemical changes concerned, so far as they have been estimated, 
appear to be small and unimportant. The physical need for withering is obvious 
b^ause fresh leaf will not roll easily. But more im^rtant is the fact that a withered 
leaf is more damaged by rolling than turgid or fresh leaf. The more damage a leaf re- 
ceives in rolling the more are the juices exposed to the air during fermentation or ox- 
idation. l^xperiments have .shown that wdl withered leaf on rouing absorbs more ox- 
ygen tlian unwithered or lightly withered kaf. This results from the more complete 
rupture of the leaf cells and a greater exposure of the juice. 

It may be argued that it the ch^nical changes in withering are negligible, then 
sufficient rolling or mashing of fre^, unwitliered leaf should give as good liquors as or- 
dinarily rolled withered leaf. Admittedly the appearance of the finmed tea would sai- 
ler in tke former case and much leaf juice would be lost in rolling. 
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In order to observe the effect of withering, tea was made from leaf fresh from the 
bush and from similar leaf normally withered. When these teavS were exhaustively 
extracted with Tailing water for an hour about the same amount of tannin, caffeine and 
soluble solids were extracted in each case. When infused for 5 minutes, however, the 
tea made from the withered leaf gave more soluble solids and tannin than the other tea. 
Hence, withered leaf appears to give a tea which is more easily extracted tlian tea made 
from fresh leaves. 

The two teas were examined by a tea taster who described that of withered leaf as 
good tea ”, and the other as ” characterless The fact that the unwithered leaf gave 
a tea lacking in properties i^eciiliar to tea suggests that tea aroma and flavoix, properties 
usiially associated with the ef?sential oil of tea, w^ere missing. It is thus possible that, 
during withering, certain reactions go on or certain conditions are brou^it about which 
make for the development, during fermentation, of the e.ssehtial oil responsible for the 
tea aroma. 

During withering the physical state of the leaf colloids changes. vSince fermenta- 
tion i.s concerned with these colloidwS, it is probable tliat tlieir physical state will influence 
the course of fermentation. The change taking place in the colloidal state will be depen- 
dent on the rate ot drying of the leaf ibid the temperature at which it is dried. In this 
maimer some of tlie characteristics of tlie tea made will l)e influenced by the way in which 
the leaf is withered. 

The ojiinion is held in some cniarters that the quality of Ceylon teas is largely the 
result of controlled withering. {The Indian Tea Association. Scientific Dep. Part IV. 

1930)- 

The Acidity of '!>:/ vSotes in North India. - - In the Qnarferly Journal, Part IV, 
1930, of the IiKiian Tea Association (Scientific Dejxirtment) Harrison gives a valuable 
article on the acidity of tea .soils and the characteri.stics of the .soil caused by it. He gives 
the following rcvSnlts from bis inve.stigacions. 

Soil acidity is due not to free soluble acid, but to colloidal clay and humus complexes. 
Complex idumino silicate.s play an important part in the acidity of tea soils in North 
East India. 

Tlie ” Hopkirs ” or ” lime requirement ” method of estimating .soil acidity, though 
very useful, may give misleading results especially in the case of low acidity. 

The pH metliods both colorimetric and electrometric are valuable aids in deter- 
mining the suitability of a soil for tea and in recommending manurial treatment. The 
pH of the solution obtained by extracting a soil with a neutral salt solution such as ni- 
trate of potash, is of y^ry great value and this figure taken in conjunction with the pH 
value of the soil water gives an idea of the reserve ” acidity in a .soil. Soils with no 
" resers'c ” acidit}^ and very low soil water acidity are unsuitable for tea. 

The general pH range for good tea soils is pH 4.5 to 6.0 for the vsoil water; and for 
the neutral salt extract, pH 3.5 to 5.5. 

Aciaitv determinations are of use in deciding whether land is .suitable for new plant- 
ing or replanting of tea, for detecting previous lime treatment and for making manurial 
recommendations. 

Sulphur effectively reduces soil alkalinity but is expensive and in many cases un- 
economic in practice. 

vSulphate of ammonia increases acidity considerably, green crops and organic ma- 
nure have no appreciable effect, while with potash and soda salts the final result is a 
reduction of acidity. Phosphates, acid or alkaline, reduce soil acidity 

The Effect of Manuring on the Quality of Tea. — Among tea merchants the 
idea is very much adliered to that large yields coordinate with poor quality and that 
by manuring quality is depreciated, although yield.s may improve. A more specific 
charge is sometimes made that certain manures have an adverse effect on quality. The 
soluble, qukk acting nitrogenous manures, sulphate of ammonia and nitrate of s6<la par- 
ticularly, .lie under suspicion. 

For this reason .some experiments were made in North East India, which are reported 
on bv Cooper and Harujr in the Ounterly Journal, Fart IV, 1930 (Indian Tea A.s.s. 
Sci. bep.). ^lie teas which resulted from these exj>eriments were reported on by three 
separate tasters. ' 

It was seen, that the heavily manured areas usually give teas with preferable leaf 
but inferior liquors to those from unmanured or lightly manured areas. The tea on Ixilh 
manured and unmanured areas was plucked at 7-day intervals. In this time the heavily 
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manured tea was over ready and had to be broken in many cases. Had plucking on the 
manured areas been at 6-day (or at times even 5-day) intervals, tliese teas might not 
have .shown any inferiority in liquors. 

The experiments as a whole indicated tliat manuring generally has no great effect 
on quality so long as plucking is fine and at close intervals. 

ExpkrimenTvS with RuBBim BUDDING. — The Experiment Station at Peradiniya 
(Ceylon) started a number of experiments on tliis subject on which Houuaito reports in 
The Tropical Agriculturist of January 1931. The results may be summarised as fol- 
lows : — 

It was found that there was no apparent advantage in the stock being taken in a 
state of active gro\^dh at the actual time of budding. There was no apparent advantage 
in budding on dull days rather than on siinnj’^ days ; in fact the highest percentages 
of successes were obtained under the latter conditions. I^'rom an examination of the 
rainfall five days before and ten days after budding it appeared that a higher percentage 
of successes w^as obtained in the period of lesser raintall. 

Considerable differences in the percentages of successes obtained were apparent in 
different clones and it is believed that the individual suitability of a mother tree for 
successful budding and the state of budwood used are tw^o of the most important factors 
influencing success. 

It W'as found that large two-year old stocks could be successfuily budded on the other 
side after the original budding w^as definitely recorded as a failure. But considerabh’’ 
greater success was obtained by budding on vigorous one-year-old stocks in the nursery 
than on stocks tw'o-years-old or more m the field. 

SttvRILE Cacao 'Ireks. — In the Tropical Agriculturist eft January 1931 Haigh re- 
ports on an experiment in regard to sterile cacao trees. It the Peradiniya Station a 
cacao-tree bears abundant flow-ers but has never been known to bear a pod. Compara- 
tive tests were carried out at the same time with pollen of a very productive tree. 
Only flesh pollen was used from flowers picked in the early morning’ and .sown on 1.5 % 
agar in Petri dishes. 

Normal pollen germinates in a few hours but for convenience the pollen was examined 
twenty-four liours after sowing. Prom the good tree 4664 pollen grains were examined 
of which 72.4 % had produced a germ tube ; from the sterile tree 4191 grains were 
examined of which only 0.36 % had germinated. 

Although it is generally held that the cacao flower i.s in the main self-fertilised, Har- 
EAND has showm that cross-fertilisation occurs. It is still necessary therefore, in account- 
ing for the complete sterility of the tree, to explain the failure of cross pollination . 


YlEhDS OF DiFFERI^NT CoFFEES. — The Tropical Agriculturist for January 1931 
gives the following figures for average yields of different coffees in kg. fresh berries jjer 
hush, for the 7 crop years from 1923-24 till 1929-30. 


Robusta types : 

Highest 

I.owest 

Average 

Liberian types : 

Highest 

I,OWC3t 

Average 

Robusta .... 

3-84 

1.07 

2.49 

P^xcelsa .... 

11.77 

2.50 

8-55 

Uganda .... 

4.04 

0.93 

2.65 

Abeokuta . . . 

14-52 

4.12 

8.83 

Quillon .... 

6.05 

1-54 

2.88 

Liberia (PavSir Po- 




Canephora . . . 

4.63 

1-35 

2.88 

gor) .... 

I 3 - 3 <'^ 

3.00 

00 

OC 

Hybrid .... 

4.41 

2.33 

3.38 





Arabian types : 








Arabia (plot 140) 

1-47 

0.54 

0.93 





Kents 

0.83 

— 

0.40 





J ackson's Hybrid 

— 

— 

0.63 






Biheiocraphy on sugarcane and cane sugar TECHNOEOGV. — At the Third Con- 
gress of the International Society of Sugarcane Technologists, held at Soerabaya, Java, 
m June, 1928, a resolution was unanimously adopted in which was expressed the need 
of a periodical in which the bibliography on sugarcane and canesugar technology should 
be published as completely as possible and in a language to be understood by all 
interested in this field. 

I'he committee appointed in accordance with this resolution consisted of H. P. AgEE 
(Hawaii) Chairman ; R. DouwES Dekker (Java) ; R. Ff:rnandez GarcIa (Porto Rico); 
A. H. RosENFEbD (Louisiana) and W. B. SaIiADIN (Cuba). 
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The chairman, with approval and consent of the other members, has authorise the 
general chairman of the Society to enter into negotiations with Mr. B. W. Mayo, Editor 
of “ Facts about Sugar A preliminary conference accordingly has been held between 
Mr. Mayo and the general chairman and the former has agreed to publish all abstracts 
which the Society may furnish through any or all available channels. A section with 
appropriate heading will be set aside, and pursuant to the wishes of the committee, ab- 
stracts concerning the agricultural phase of the cane sugar industry will be separated 
from those relating to the manufacturing side. 

Owing to the character of the Society, sugar beet growing for the present will not 
be considered, but it is desired to include beet sugar manufacture, because in the 
manufactiuring field the problems of the two industries are in many instances similar. 

M. B. vS. 

RURAL ENGINEERING 

Notes. 

Farm I^nc.inkering in British India. — This coimtiy^ has hitherto done very 
little for the mechanisation of its agriculture although modem scientific equipment 
is undoubtedly of importance in the country from the point of view' of methods of 
cultivation. On the other hand irrigation w'orks in India are among the most im- 
portant in the wrorld and some of the movst extensive of all are at ])resent under con- 
struction in the Bombay ITesidency, e. g., the damming of the Indus at Sikkur, 
which wall make poSvSible the irrigation of about one million hectares, of which 600,000, 
at present completely w'aste, can be used for wlieat growing. (Berichte uber Land- 
wirtschaft, Berlin 1931, Band XIV, Heft 2, p. 350-351). 

Increase,!) ttse of Farm MactiinKvS inNew^ Zealand.— As a result of the great 
development of agriculture in New Zealand in recent years there has been a great 
advance also in nuchanisation. Mexst of the machines are imported from the United 
States but local manufacturers have made great ]>rogress and now supply most of the 
harrows, cultivators and similar equipment. Recently experiments have been made 
with harvester-thravshers and it is reckoned that at the present time tS of these 
machines are at work, of which 14 come from Australia and 4 from the United States. 
This type of machine however does not seem to have any very good chance in New 
Zealand wdiere the strong wdnds make it impossible to leave wheat standing for any 
considernT)le period. The future seems rather to belong to windrowers and auto- 
thravshers. [Bcrichic iiher Landwirtschaft, Berlin 1931, Band XIV, Heft 3, p. 547). 

Export RktiirNvS for Agricuititrad Machines in the United States during 
THE FIR.ST Haef OF 193 1. — attached table gives the comparison for the 20 chief 
importing countries of the figures for the first half year of 1930 with tliose of the cor- 
resj)onding period in the previous year, the values being expressed in dollars. 


1929 1930 

First half year . First half ye.ir 


7 , 060,447 3 , 261,259 

24 , 099,919 17 , 281,740 

14 , 509,798 9 , 2 ) 9,386 

2 , 000,872 2 , 058,067 

2 . 405 , 80 )) 2 , 005,000 

1 , 021,481 1 , 703,411 

1 , 075,034 0 , 023,370 

493,882 1 , 636,035 

2 , 955,090 1 . 513,983 

1 , 006,234 1 , 195,372 

493,882 990,330 

723,302 817,520 

503,432 I 711,249 

605,107 I 004,154 

1 , 398,741 ! 536,072 

135,080 476,808 

709.335 414,711 

490,942 409,244 

700,262 383,138 

477,334 322,909 

04 , 619,033 74 , 008,013 


Imporliug Countries 


Soviet Russia .... 

Canada 

Argentina 

Australia 

Algeria and Tunis , . 

Mexico 

France 

Irish I'ree State . . . 
Union of South Africa 
Great Britain .... 

Italy 

New Zealand .... 

Uruguay 

Sweden 

Germany 

Czechoslovakia. . . . 

Cuba 

Morocco. 

Brazil 

Spain 


Total value . . 
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By adding to these total values, those for the escorts to the other countries not 
included, a total of about 79 million dollars is given tor the first half year of 1930 as 
compared with a total of about 72 million dollars for the first half year of 1929. 
{Bfnohte uher Landwirtschaft, Berlin 1931, Band XIV, Heft 3, p. 568-569). 


Ilnd iNTERNATIONAI, CONPKRKNCE FOR THE STANDARDISATION OF FaRM MAailNES, 
Copenhagen, 6 May 1931. — The following items were included in the Agenda of this 
Conference: (1) Lubrifi cation cups — (2) Cutter bars for mowers and harvesters — 
(3) Tractor couplings — (4) Power take-off (5) Space between the teeth of the cut- 
ter bars of mowers — (6) Teeth of mower cutter bars — h) Springs for cultivators — 
(8) Springs for horse harrows — (9) Floriculture and the varieties of pots used — 
(10) Standard dimensions for separators. 

New types of vSMAijrSizKD Tractors. — Contrary to the generally accepted views, 
the interest in and demand for small sized tractors have in recent years sho^^i a re- 
markable increase, more particularly in momitain districts where there is much sub- 
divivsion of holdings. Switzerland may be said to be the leader of the movement and 
has turned out rotary tillers for garden w^ork and various kinds of auto-mowers and small 
tractors such as those of HtliiiMANN and BOhrer 

Two new tyj>es of small tractor have also recently b^n manufactured in Gc^rmany, 
in W'hich the problem of adequate grip on the soil has been solved in the one case hy 
utilising four driving wheels and in the other a .single caterpillar attachment. In the 
small Hkttmann tractor, the supporting wiieel is simply a single caterpillar, behind 
which a stiiall driving car is attached Despite the simplicity of the machine the trac- 
tor can make turns of quite short diameter. It requires a 10 HP motor and its 
weight of 1200 kg. makes it relativelj’' heavy. This is however advantageous from the 
point of view of the tran.smission of traction power and it appears that its perfonnance 
is excellent. 

Weber Brothers (Bad Kreuznach) have put on the market a small fourwheeled 
tractor which weighs 425 kg. The axles are only 65 cm. long and, as that in front 
can turn so as to descritJe aii angle of 90^, the motor is very easy to drix^e The yield 
at the coupling point is about 50%. (Die Technik in der Landtvirtschaft , 1931, No. 4, 
p. 111-113). 

IN3^UT1$NCE OF DRIVING WHEEEft ON THE RtrNNIN(i EXPENSES OF TRACTORS. — With 
the assistance of the Beichskuraiorium fiir Technik in der Landwirtschaft, Herr Ernst 
ZANDim has carried out a series of experiments on the influence of the driving w’heel 
on tractor running costs, of which the results have been published in Die Technik in 
der Landwirtschaft (1931, No, 4, pp. 1 14-123) and allow the following conclusions to 
be drawn : 

Tliere is no economic advantage — at any rate so far as light and average soils are 
concerned — in driving wheels with a diameter of 1.05 m. such as are used in a large 
niimlier of tractors a.s a result of the influence of the " Fordson ". For all ordinary 
tyjies diameters of from 1.25-1.30 m. are to lie recommended and for very light soils a 
diameter of 1.5 in. Wheels of this diameter are also serviceable on stiff soils, requiring 
a high degree of cultivation find particularly when potato and maize cxojis are grown, 
since they supply adequate free passage above the plants. 

Another very important matter is the proper gradation of the three speeds. The 
re.sults of the tests show that, if the driving wheels are of the normal diameter of 1.25 m., 
the scale, should he 3-4. 5-6 km. per hour. If the diameter is 1.5 m. without any in- 
crease in the dimensions of the tractor the grading should be 3.6-5.4-7.2 km. per hour 
which is quite suitable for light soils. On such soils it would thus be pOvSsibfe to in- 
crease output by an average of 25 % wliile at tlie same time reducing the fuel consump- 
tion for the actual ploughing by 15-20 %. ^ 


Influence of speed on the work of thp: peouch and simii^AlR implements. 
— Following on previous experiments as to the influence of .speed on the work of ploughs, 
etc., Professor Fantoni has carried out a series of trials on relatively stiff soil, form- 
ing part of the property of the University of Zagreb in Yugoslavia. From these he has 
arrived at the conclusion that when ploughing proceeds slowly, tlie folds of earth are 
also turned slowly and when in position remain almost unbroken. When the plough 
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moves at a quicker rate it casts, scatters and breaks up the soil. Wlien the plough 
passes from one speed to another it reaches a stage where it begins to scatter and dis- 
perse the turned earth, which the writer calls the “ dispersion limit 

In order to secure a proper breaking up of the soil it should be worked at a speed 
of about 0.5 km. per hour in excess of that which corresponds to this “ dispersion limit 
According to the trials made by the writer, in a soil thus ploughed, seeds develop bet- 
ter than where ploughing has taken place at a slower rate. Although an increase of 
speed in the rate of ploughing requires a relatively larger output of power in the pro- 
portion of TOO : 108, the improvement in the ploughing return makes it desirable to main- 
tain a ploughing .speed about 0.5 km. per hour faster than that corresponding to the 
“ dispersion limit "' speed, which, in the particular case of stiff soil referred to, is about 
5.5 km. per hour. (Fortsckritte der Landwirischaft, Berlin-Wien 1931, Heft 5, p. 147-149). 

H. J. H. 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


Present Tendencies in European Pig Production. 

The economic changes which took place after the war have had important 
consequences for the meat supply. In this article it is proposed to give an account 
of the effect of these changes on pig production. For this purpose an outline o^ the 
circumstances w'hich have modified market conditions is indispensable. 

The steady increase in the consumption of frozen and chilled meat is due 
partly to the fact that the purchasing power of the classes consuming meat is decreas- 
ing, and partly to the improvement in the preparation processes. It is mainly 
chilled meat which will in future compete with frCvSh meat, as only first class mate- 
rial can bd subjected to the process of chilling as opposed to freezing, and the 
product differs very little in taste from fresh meat. Moreover the development of 
the chilled meat industry makes possible a great increase of live stock in coimtries 
which are too far distant from the large consuming centres to supply them with 
fresh meat. 

Frozen and chilled meat is for the most part beet, although pig production is 
also affected by the increase in consumption of frozen meat.. However the new 
developments of pig production are more especially due to the changes in the fresh 
meat and fat markets. 


Changes which have taken place in the fats market. 

The two most important factors in the present situation are the marked prefer- 
ence shown by the consumer for vegetable fats, and the great progress made in the 
industrial elaboration of fats. Fats are of special importance in the manufac- 
ture of margarine, in which the use of beef and pork fats is being largely replaced 
by whale fat, now that it is possible to free the latter of oil. The importance of 
this innovation is shown by some Norwegian statistics given below, which show 
the production of whale ^'Oil from 1919-26 to 1928-29. An enormous increase has 
taken place in the production of whale oil during this decade, the increase in the 
oil yield being much out of proportion of the number of whales captured. 

According to Grunow the importation of fish oils into Germany has quadrupled 
during the last five years. The German margarine industry has processed, so as 
to obtain an edible product, the following quantities of whale oil: in 1928, 6.^ ,500 m, 
tons — in 1929, 80,000 to 85,000 m. tons — in 1930 100,000 to 115,000 m. tons. 



Owing to the increase in the production of whale oil, there will probably soon 
be a keen competition between it and other animal fats. In December 1930 whale 
oil cost £16 a ton in I/ondon and the cheapest vegetable oil, viz.^ soya bean oil 
(naturally much cheaper than beef or pig fats) cost £ IQ-Ss. a ton. 

Other factors which tenr^ to diminish the demand for pig fats are the ease with 
which an increased produc ion of vegetable oils and fats may be obtained, and the 
lowness of the’r prices in comparison with pig fats. The danger of this increase 
in production is the greater since for some time to come it may be effected without 
entailing any high installation costs. On the other hand, countries producing 
vegetable oils and fats are in a position to devote large sums to an effective 
propaganda. 

The increase in the use of vegetable fats and of whale fat has had the immediate 
result of reducing the use of pork and beef fats. This reduction may, however, 
be partly due to a change of taste on the part of the Consumer. In fact Keiser be- 
lieves that it may to a great extent be the result of new methods in work, increase 
of sports, and, in short of all the changes of modern life. 

The changes which have occurred in the consumption of fats is made clearer 
by the following comparative table. It shows the quantities of different fats used 
by the German margarine industry in 1913 and 1928. 

Fish and 

VcKclable fats wliale oils Animal fats 


m. tons m. tons m. tons 

1913 80,000 — 90,000 

1928 317,000 64,500 22,900 


(From Blatter fur Umdwirtschafiluhe Markiforschung, Beilin 1931 No. 9, p, 437). 


In considering the changes which have taken place in the fat markets, changes 
in supply must not be forgotten. The sharj) competition between American and 
European lards in European markets make it increasingly diflicult to obtain a 
remunerative price for* the European product. The Central and Eastern European 
countries were those which produced and exported lard, a fact which was already 
evident in the distribution of breeds among their pigs. The agriculture of these 
countries which is poor in capital could not maintain the competition with the 
American exporters who sold their goods at long term credit. Consequently Amer- 
rican lard rapidly conquered all the best European markets. 

Changes in the fresh meat market. 

Although in this field the changes have not been so radical as in the fat markets 
they have none the less had a definite influence upon pig production. In recent 
years the pork market has become a market of standardised products. Nowadays 
the demand is for a certain kind and quality of meat which must be equal and uni- 
form. In other words the tendenc> is unmistakeably to standardisation. The 
producer must be continually in touch with his markets and, in order to secure 
a sure and remunerative sale, he must endeavour, as far as possible, to supply the 
quality demanded by the market. 

In the fresh meat market a young lean meat is in greatest demand. The more 
suitable designation would be mature lean meat. It is obtained by an intensive feed- 
ing of the young animals, of such a kind as to produce not fat but muscular mass. 

The large demand for this kind of meat seems to be due to the change in the 
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modi of living and working among tlie mass of the population. The greatest demand 
is in highly industrialized countries. The general direction of taste is largely deter- 
mined by the location, occupation and constitution of the consumer, and also by the 
season. Thus in England it is only young pigs of light weight which are in de- 
mand for the fresh meat markets. In Germany it is almost the same except that 
the weight is rather higher. It is also interesting to note the way in which the 
new mode of life among workmen has modified the demand in certain markets such 
as Chemnitz — an essentially industrial town. According to W11.SDORF there used 
to be a great consumption of fat animals of a certain age, whereas now the worker 
no longer wants fats in the form of bacon, suet or lard and producers are obliged 
to supply young immature pigs. A brief reference may be made to Schmid's remarks 
about the Swiss meat market. In the great industrial areas of East Switzerland 
young lean meat is in demand, as in England. In central and western Switzer- 
land, on the other hand, owing to the influence of French cooking more relatively 
fat meat is used. However, lately the demand is for young lean pigs in w^estem 
Switzerland in consequence of a change in taste which has been observed also in 
France and which has already been pointed out by several different writers (Voi- 
TFUJER, FouCAuet, etc.) at the Congress of Pig Breeding and Feeding (Paris, 
November 1928). 

The curing market is influenced chieflj^ by the demands pf the English market. 
There is a large consumption of bacon in England, The importance of this consump- 
tion upon pig breeding all over the world is shown by the bacon imported into Pmg- 
land. This importation is increasing. During the four years previous to the 
war the mean importation was 2,590,000 quintals, in 1929 it reached 4,012,344. 
Owing to its activity, the English market influences pig production in large regions, 
not only of the British Empire and Europe, but also of the United States. It is 
interesting to examine the extension of bacon production in countries in the east 
and south east of Europe. For instance, the agricultural countries in the Danube 
basin which, until the war, produced fat pigs almost exclusively are now preparing 
bacon in ever increasing quantities. They have, in fact, vsupplemented their stock 
of pigs which used to consist mainly of fat breeds, by the introduction of a lean type 
of pig. It is the same in Hungary where, side by side with the predominating 
fat breed, the Mangalicza, the production of lean meat breeds is continually increas- 
ing. This is chiefly in order to produce more bacon, but also in order to satisfy 
the growing demand for lean meat. 

For some years the manufacture of bacon has played a part in those coimtries 
which formerly furnished the English markets with fresh meats. Since England for- 
bade (in 1929) the importation of fresh meat these countries (e. g. Holland) have been 
obliged either to begin or to develop bacon production. This has made necessary 
the partial modification of their pig breeding. 

In comparison with the enormous number of pigs which are used for the manu- 
facture of bacon the number used for other kinds of curing (all kinds of sausages) 
plays only a secondary part. This utilisation is confined chiefly to the continent, 
but the type of pig required varies greatly according to the locality and the season. 
It is moreover relatively small. Thus Wiesdorf calculates that the total demand 
for pigs in the German curing industry (sausages, etc.) is less than 10 % of total 
consumption. 

The effects of the changes in the markets upon breeding. 

The chief causes of these changes are (i) the fact that the demand for fat 
animals is continually decreasing owing to bad market conditions for pork fat; 
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the elimination of the fat meats in fresh meat trade — (2) the fact that the demand 
for youiig lean pigs is continually increasing in the fresh meat trade and also for 
pigs well adapted for high class curing, above all for bacon. The types which are 
in greatest demand today will now be described. 

Although it is possible to recognise a general tendency to separate the different 
types, the requirements of different markets do not yet coincide. In different 
localities there exist marked differences in demand. This may be attributed to 
the difference in the economic and social status of the buyers, to their different 
manner of life and also to inherent differences in the places themselves. 

The standard of the different classes may be defined by weight and age limits 
as well as by the minimum requisites in the quality of the meat. It is obvious 
that this division into classes cannot be absolutely fixed. It is subject to changes 
dependent upon the season and on market fluctuations. In the hot season, for 
instance, the need of meat, and, to an even greater extent, of fats decreases, and 
consequently during this season in most countries pigs are killed in smaller num- 
bers and of lighter weights. Even more decisive are the variations due to market 
fluctuations. If a reduced supply has .sent prices up,’ the pig breeder endeavours 
to convert into meat as much feed as ix)s.sible and owing to the small number of 
animals available their live weight will be much higher. On the contrary if the 
price is lowered hy over-supply the breeder will sell his stock sooner and before 
it attains so high a weight as in the former ca.se. 

The following is the classification for the fresh pork market given by Hammond 
for the London market: fresh pork is obtained from “porkers" weighing from 33 
to 44 kg. — porkets ", from 44 to 55 kg. — “ cutters " from 55 to 72 kg. Other 
English writers indicate practically the same figures. Thus Davidson states that 
among young pigs fed intensively, those from 40 to 50 kg. pay best. In some parts 
of England where there is less insistence on getting very young pigs, those from 
60 to 70 kg. .still pay well. According to an article entitled “ London's Require- 
ments in Porkers " in the Farmer and Stock Breeder of 10 March 1930, the prefer- 
ence is for pigs weighing less thaii 80 lbs. (36 kg.) net, but pigs weighing from 80 
to 120 lbs. (36 to 54 kg.) are also bought. The quality of the meat must be good 
with plenty of lean, and the head and neck should not be too heavy nor the hams 
too long. 

The demands of the British market find clear expression ' in the provisions of 
the Smi thfield Club Cattle Show, which may be considered to be the first slaughter 
cattle .show in the world and in which both live and slaughtered animals are shown 
at the same time. In the group of pigs for consumption as 'fresh pork best suited 
to the London market, that of “ porkers ", a distinction is made between the light 
weights and those of average weight, the latter being the “ porkers " properly so- 
called : for the former, the maximum weight is 45 kg. ; for the second, the min- 
imum weight is 45 kg, and the maximum 64 kg. The average age is from 3 
to 3 3/4 months for the former type and about 4 3/4 months for the porkers properly 
so-called. 

In England the characteristics of animals intended for the fresh pork market 
are low live weight and tender age. The same tendency is found on the continent, 
but both weight and age are higher than in England. In Germany, for example, 
according to Wii..sdorf, the weight at slaughtering is from 99 to 100 kg. In 
addition there are local variations according to the markets and also .seasonal and 
other variations which depend on market fluctuations. As examples of local varia- 
tions may be quoted : Hamburg 75 to 90 kg. ; Frankfort 90 to 95 kg. ; Breslau 
(in stimmer) 90 to 125 kg. : Berlin 95 to no kg. ; Dresden 95 to no kg. ; Dussel- 
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dorf 8o to 85 kg., etc. As reprds the Swiss markets, Schmid describes as follows 
the type in demand as roasting pork ready for killing at the age of from 6 to 
8 months, with a live weight of from 70 to 80 kg. ; early maturing ; slender bones, 
brawny ; head and shoulders slender ; the flanks, the line of the back and that of 
the belly should all show firmness ; with loins and hams with good muscular devel- 
opment and an average yield of meat at slaughtering of not less than 80 per cent. 
The requirements of the large European markets are nearly those just described ; 
as a rule they absorb the higher weights better than do the markets of England and 
Western Europe. Besides the type of pig intended only for consumption as fresh 
pork, the Continental markets also have a demand for a rather older pig (from 8 
to 10 months sometimes even more) and heavier (about 120 kg.) intended both for 
immediate consumption and for the preparation of hams. 

As already stated, among pigs for curing, the most important are the bacon- 
pigs or " baconers Breeders of “ baconers ” must conform exactly to the re- 

quirements of the English market, the sole purchaser of bacon. According to Ham- 
mond, the weight of baconers is from 72 to iii kg. ; according to Davidson from 
70 to 90 kg. At the carcase competition of the Smithfield Show 73 to 100 kg. (160 
to 220 lbs.) is indicated as the limits of live weight for the pigs most suitable for 
bacon production. 

On the continent of Europe the demand of the pork curing industry is usually 
for ])igs heavier than bacon pigs. It has already been shown, however, that the 
total requirement of this industry is not large enough to make it remunerative to 
breed pigs specially for the purpose. In Ciermany the industry makes a demand 
for pigs weighing more than 120 kg., the weight required for Frankfort sausages is 
120 to 125 kg. In Switzerland the demand is for the weights between 120 and 170 
kg., in France from 90 to no, etc. These pigs are killed older than pigs for fresh 
pork ; in any case after 12 months. 

Other reasons rendering it advisable to give a new direction to pig breeding. — 
The shortage of capital which is generally to be noted in agriculture in Europe makes 
it necessary to sell products rapidly ; this is easier if flesh or lean meat is to be pro- 
duced rather than fat, as the flesh is formed during growth and flesh formation stops 
as soon as the animal is full grown. It is then that the fat formation begins and 
continues to increase while that of flesh is diminishing. On this point .some instruc- 
tive investigations have been made by Lehmann showing the composition of pigs 
at various ages. 


Pigs Flesh Fut Ash 

0/ 0/ 0/ 

/o to /o 

New-born 94 2 4 

Weighing 20 kg 76 21 3 

» 100 kg 5.5 42 3 

The production of meat or flesh thus makes possible a more rapid turnover 
of capital than the production of fat. 

In addition less feeding is required for flesh production than for fat production. 
This is shown by Richa3U)SON with the help of the following comparative num- 
bers, which indicate the quantity of nourishment necessary for increasing the live 
weight by one kg. 
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Pigs weighing 

50 to TOO kg. 100 to X50 kg. more than 150 kg. 

Food required for increasing live 

weight by one kilogramme. , i 1.5 approz. 2 approx. 

Another reason for production of low weight pigs for meat is that they 
are more readily marketed, especially when there is a surplus production. In fact, 
as already noted, surplus production itself results in a decrease in weight of pigs 
for slaughtering. In this connection it is of interest to note the efforts at present 
being made in Germany to persuade farmers to sell their pigs younger. It is well 
known that of late the head of pigs in Germany has so much increased that a disas- 
trous decline in prices is anticipated. The Committee of experts appointed by the 
Reichserndhrungministerium issued a wnming in regard to this danger some months 
ago, adding that it could be averted by effecting a reduction in the average weight of 
pigs for killing. In this way the sale of products would proceed more rapidly and 
the total quantity of meat necessary would be supplied by a larger number of pigs, 
thus automatically relieving the market congestion. Richardsen, in an estimate 
of all the advantages of the production of light weight pigs goes further and pro- 
poses that on all the principal markets, the pigs exceeding a certain live weight 
— to be fixed — should be liable to a tax of one RM per each kilogramme exceed- 
ing the limit. 


Measures for the production of types of pigs at present in demand, — It has been 
seen that the market demand is now for two types of pig well differentiated ; one 
for the production of fresh meat and another for cured porkflesh, evspeciallj" for 
bacon. This new tendency suits the breeder also for other reasons relating to the 
economy of the farm. 

It may be admitted that, according to the results of investigations on flesh 
and fat formation, capacit}^ for flesh forming is much more dependent on heredit- 
ary predisposition than is the case with the formation of fat. It must be con- 
cluded that to obtain a good breed, tests must first be made to discover the real 
output of the animals. This is already being done by means of a system of check 
kepi on yield in live pigs and in dressed carcase, a practice which appears to be 
developing to an extent which is encouraging. 

It has been seen that flesh forms only during the growing period of the animal. 
On the other hand the market demand is for young animals. The breeder has 
thus to reconcile the two requirements by finding the exact degree of early ma- 
turity. An animal maturing too early becomes full grown too soon and thus be- 
gins to put on fat before having reached the right weight for killing. 

On the other hand, a pig that matures too slowly reached this weight when 
it is too old. The precocity must accordingly be determined in such a way as to 
obtain at one and the same time the production of flesh and the weight required 
for killing. 

The number of breeds that will yield the types required is now very large and 
varies according to the country. It may be concluded that in modern pig breeding 
the obtaining of type is more important than the selection of the breed, which illustrates 
very clearly the importance now attached to crossings made in view of utilisation. 
Modern requirements in pig production tend to render this production uniform, 
to establish merely certain standardised types and to level the breeds. 
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Conclusions. 

I. — The new tendencies appearing in pig production point to a new direction 
in their breeding. The causes of this are found in the changes which have taken 
place on the market for fats and for meat. 

On the market for fats, the animal fats produced by the farmer are subject 
to keen competition from the increasing use of vegetable fats and whale fat which 
are less costly. In Europe there is also the competition with Americ an lards. 

On the fresh meat market, the change in taste that is going on is in favour 
of the lean meat of young pigs rather than the fat meat of the older fully fat- 
tened pigs. 

On the market for cured porkflesh, the supply of bacon is of great importance. 

In consequence of these changes two types of pig are now acquiring in Europe 
a general importance: i. a lean pig young, light weight, early maturing, for the 
supply of fresh pork — 2 . a lean pig rather older, early to moderately early matur- 
ing, for the manufacture of cured porkflesh, especially of bacon. 

These types are differentiated : in addition, there are local variations, some sea- 
sonal and some due to market fluctuations. The most uniform requirements are 
those for the baconer, which is much the most important for group 2 ; all breeders 
must take into account the requirements of the largest purchaser of bacon, the 
British market. 

TI. — The breeder is interested in producing light weight lean pigs on account 
of the more rapid turnover of capital that results and of the smaller quantities 
of nourishment required for increasing the live weight by one kilo. Tliis procedure 
has besides the advantage of relieving congestion on the market at times of surplus 
production. 

III. — On the technical side of breeding, it is important to combine satis- 
factorily the two factors of meat production, purpose and precocity. The careful 
checking of the output in yield in live pigs and in dressed carcase is of great impor- 
tance for the selection. 

Breeding tends now to attribute more importance to type than to race ; the 
aim is a uniformity^ which will automatically^ eliminate differences in breed. 

F. Moskovits. 
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Notes. 

Horses. 

I^RWATEDY Owned vStaijjons in France. ■ In response to a request for inform- 
ation crmcerning the numbers of State-owned stallions, approved stallions, authorised 
stallions and the numbers of mares served, the Minister of Agriculture for France gives 
the following figures 


Year 

: state stallions 

i 

Mares servefl j 

1 

Approx’ecl 1 

and autlioriscd j Mates served 
stallions i 

1028 

.... 1 8286 

i 157 394 ' 

2 748 

151 422 

1029 

. . . . ; 8 275 

145 335 

2946 

151 212 

ig .30 

i 

i 126141 :| 

1 il 

2977 

147 742 


[Le Progrh agricole, 1931), 


Ride oe Country Horsemen through Hungary, May 1931. — This ride, which 
is organised like that of 1930 for pur])oses of horsemanship and horse breeding propa- 
ganda, will pass tlirough the whole comitry between May 10 and 31 and wdll give op- 
portunities for the riders to visit a number of model farms. The programme includes 
various horse fetes. It is hoped that a number of sixirtsmen will take part and large 
numbers are expected from Germany, Austria, Hsthonia, Finland, Italy, the Nether- 
lands, Sweden and Turkey. 


Cattle. 

Development oe the Head of Cattle in Germany. — At the begiiming of 1930 
the Office of Prices Information of the German Agricultural Council (Preisberichtstelle 
beim Deutschen I^andwirtschaftsrat) started collecting quarterly statiwStics of tlie stock 
of cattle. The first published results are summarised in die following table, which sliows 
the numerical variations in the different categories during 1930 as percentages of the 
actual numbers of animals existing on December 15, 1929. 
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Category 

1 Head of stock on 

1 13 March 

1 1930 

15 June 

1930 

15 September 
1930 

15 December 
1930 

Female, 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Cows 

100.4 

91.1 

97.2 

100.4 

Heifers over 2 years 

104.1 

96.8 

109.1 

93.2 

Heifers from i to 2 years 

99.5 

90.7 

97.7 

97.5 

Calves from 3 months to i year 

95.9 

93.9 

112.1 

102.6 

Calves under 3 montks 1 

118.7. 

84.6 

! 62.8 

107.7 

Total of female stock • • • j 

101.8 

91.7 1 

98.4 

99.7 

Male. ! 



i 

i 


Bulls over 2 vears 1 

100.0 

91.2 

I 93.6 

102.6 

Oxen over 2 years j 

93.5 

83.1 

! 80.0 

82.5 

Young bulls and bullocks of from i to 2 years 

100.2 

91.9 

87.4 

102.1 

Calves of from 3 months to i vear 

98.0 

101.9 

1.30.5 

. 121.8 

Calves under 3 months ^ 

134.1 

95.2 

72.8 

188.3 

Total of male stock . . . ! 

102.3 

91.9 

92.9 

105.2 

Total bead of cattle • ■ . | 

iffite 

87.1 

99.6 

16IJ8 


Thk Protein Reqttiremknt op Dairy Cattee. — Various writers have estimated 
the protein requirement differently. Keeener calculated that at least 60 gni of diges* 
tible protein are necessa^ to produce i kg. of milk, Nils Hansson said 45 gm, etc. 
Prof. Zaitsciikk has carried out a new investigation of the problem in Himgary with the 
following results : — 

(1) When prices of protein-rich foods are not too high 60 gm. of digestible pro- 
tein may be considered as the minimum limit for the production of i kg. of milk. 

(2) In farms having available cheap supplies of protein f leguminous crops, wine 
residues, etc.) up to 70 gm. of digestible protein per kilo of milk should be fedC partic- 
ularly at the beginning of lactation. 

(3) It is not advisable to exceed 70 gm. Excess of protein is liable to produce 
digestive troubles, affectipns of the reproductive organs, udder disetvses, etc., and no 
benefit is usually obtained, 

(4) On the other hand tlie protein allow^ance may be reduced to 50 gm. if prices 
are particularly high. Some compensation may then be sought in the riclmess of the 
starchfoods. 

(5) Any reduction in the protein ration must be effected gradually even if the 
lowest point reached is 60 gm. per kilo of milk. {Mesogazdasdgi Kozloni (Agricultural 
Research) 1931, no. 3). 

Traveeeing Courses in Mieking and Livestock Management in Prussia. — 
As a result of the initiative of the Minister of Agriculture, Estates and Forests these 
courses of instniction have been given for about a year, in the first instance in the high 
regions with .small peasant holdings. They are attended mostly by fanners’ wives and 
families and consist usually of 10 days’ theoretical and practical teaching. There are 
also evening meetings open to all those interested, which are always well attended. 


Pigs. 

JUGOSEAVIA BUYS EngeIvSH BREEDING PiGS. — According to the Times the Jugoslav 
Ministry of Agriculture has decided to buy on its own account and for 3 provinces and 
various private individuals Yorkshire brewing stock to a total value of about 4000 
pounds sterling. 

Number of Pics Seaughtered in Germany in 1930. — During 1930 17,994,355 
pigs were .slaughtered under compulsory control, as against 17,252,169 in 1929 and 
16,406,423 in 1913. 

The average weights of all the pigs slaughtered in the country in 1930 were as 
follows: 
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xst qu^ter 

and qiiarter 

3 rd quarter 

4 th quarter 

Oerman pigs 

91kg • 

eOkg ' 

90 kg 

92 kg 

Foreign pigs 

161 kg 

1 

166 kg 

156 kg 1 

1 

‘159 kg 


I^om these figures it may be calculated that there was a production of controlled 
pork of 16,369,701 quintals. {Zeitschrifi furSchweinezucht 1931, Nr. 9). 


Poultry. 

Conference on IvAYING Triai^ at Leicf.ster, January 1931. — This Conference 
was called by the Laying Trials Commission of the National Poultry Council for the pixr- 
pose of introducing a greater degree of uniformity into the presentation of the results 
of such competitions. 

As regards grading of eggs the Conference was unanimous in recognising that the 
present method of classing the ist and 2nd grades requires no modification but that the 
‘ Special ’ grade should be indicated vSeparately and that the limit of weight for an egg 
of this grade should be 7.34 gm. above the first grade at all stages of the trials. 

The Conference recommended the following classification scheme : — 

Weight of 1st grade eggs 

53.13 gm. and over during the first month, 

54.<) gm. and over during the ^second month, 

56.7 gm. during the remainder of the year of trial. 

Weight of 2nd grade eggs 

Not more than 7.34 gm. below the minimum weight of the ist grade at all 
stages of the trials. 

Weight of ‘ Special ' grade eggs 

Not less than 7.34 gm. above the minimum weight of the i.st grade at all 
stages of the trials. 

The Conference then discussed what consideration should be accorded to 2nd grade 
eggs in the chussification of results in view of the awarding of prizes. It was unanimously 
decided that the limit should be a maximum of 10 2nd grade eggs per hen and not 
an average of 10 eggs per hen in each lot. 

Regarding the question whether the awarding of prizes vshould be based on the 
number of eggs laid or on their cash value or by points there was no imanimous decision, 
but the majority voted in favour of tlie system based on the number of eggs laid. It 
was understood that the Associations for Laying Trials would not be obliged to accept 
resolutions of the Conference wliich were not unanimous, so each As.sociation will 
remain at liberty to decide on the method of awarding prizes. 

On a majority vote the Conference recommended that for lots of 4 hens and upwards 
the awarding of prizes should be based on the selection of tlie best results in accordance 
with the following rules : — 

(1) For lots of 4, 5, 6 or 7 hens to base the awards on the 3 or 4 or 5 or 6 
best results respectively. 

(2) For lots of over 7 hens to base awards on a number of best results 2 units 
inferior to the total number of hens in each lot. 

Thus though the Conference has not been able to establisli complete uniformity 
it has at least made a considerable step forward in tliat direction, 

Bgg Production in Siberia. — Under the Soviet system of collective agriculture 
it is propel to form 5 large State poultry farms. Two large incubation establishments 
are aheady under constraction. According to the scheme the farms will during the first 
years produce 130,000 table poultry and 600,000 eggs per year. (Die Ezierborse, Berlin 
1931, Nr. ii). 


E. M. & S. T. 
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AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES 

Notes. 

Industries of Plant Products. 

Irradiated peour and semoeina. — Recent experiments by I,. Schwarz and 
F. SiEKE show that irradiated flour and semolina have no antiscorbutic value. Their 
high price is not justified. (Munchener Medizinische Wochenschrift, 1930). 

Food pastes containing peant lecithin. — Experiments 'with ordinary ])astes 
or doughs and pastes containing 3.2 kg. of 30 % lecithin per kg. of flour have sho'wn 
that the latter rise less and more slowdy. 

The colloids of the lecithin prevent the swelling of the albuminoids of the flour. 
W. ZmcELMAYER considers that plant lecithin will serve to strengthen pastes made with 
soft wheats. (Kolloid Zeiischrift, 1930). 

WhECE bread. — In the Zeiischrift fur das gesamte Getreide- und Muhlewesen (1931) 
Prof. K. Mohs discusses the use of bolted flours for baking. He is in favour of their 
use except where whole meal is necessary for dietetic foods. The superiority of bread 
made with whole meal is negligible as regards its vitamin content, becau.se both white 
and whole meal bread are too poor in vitamin B to supply human requirements. For- 
tunately human foods are varied and largely compensate one another. 

In any ca.se vitamin deficiency cannot be set right by substituting whole meal 
bread for "white bread and he sees no reason to return after four centuries to itvS 
universal use. 

Tinned food facToriEvS in Italy. -- Numbers I and II of Le Conserve Alimen- 
tari for 1931 contam a list of the factories for tinning plant foods established in Italy 
on 31 December 1930. They are clajssified in regions, provinces and communes and 
number 608 finns. 

Epfi^ct of drying and sulphuring on vitamin C. content of prunijs and apri- 
COT.S. — Frozen fresh primes retain their vitamin C satisfactorily, but frozen fresh apri- 
cots packed in cases which *were not evacuated, lost this property. When packed in 
cases evacuated and filled with nitrogen before the fruit was frozen, they retained the 
vitamin. The difference is ascribed to retention of respiratory tissue oxygen in the 
evacuated lot. 

Suphured, dehydrated and simdried prune products retained the vitamin C of the 
fresh fruit only when the fruit was dipped in lye in the usual commercial fashion l>efore 
the SOj treatment, because of the better penetration by the protecting after dip- 
ping. All unsulphured prune and apricot products are without antiscorbutics value. 
The dehydrated products, both prune and apricot, retain the vitamin C more com- 
pletely than dc'.es the corresponding sundried fruit. 

The dehydrated and sundried apricots containing 450 to 500 or more parts of SOj 
per million retain their antiscorbutic property more or less completely. With less 
than this amount all products lost this property completely. The vitamin C content 
was determined by the method of Fay Morgan, "Field and Nichols. (Journal of Agri- 
cultural Research, January 1931). 

New ali/.)Y for prEvSKRVED food containers. — In the United States a new 
alloy of chromium and nickel has been obtained which has the trade name of Allenghi's 
metal. It docs not deteriorate or .stain and is intended for use in the manufacture 
of containers for pre.served foods for export. It will also be used in the dairy industry 
and is recommended for the most varied u.ses. (Rivista I talo- Americana, 1931). 

Oil of Wrightia annamensis. — The oil of the ' cay thu muc ' (Wrightia anna- 
mensis) belonging to the Apocynaceae, is comparable with castor oil. 

Composition of the seeds:— water 5.8% — fats (extracted with petrol ether) 
36.1 % — crude cellulose 5.1 % — non-nitrogenous extractives 19.6 % — ash 4.3 % 
(contaiiiihg AhOs %> K2O 10.7%, 11,2 %, SiOg 19.1%). i^cific weight 
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at 2ooC = 0.966. Coefficient of viscowsity at 200 C. G. S. = 676. The variation in vis- 
cosity with change of temperature gives a curve very similar to that for castor oil. 

Wrightia oil is red, is soluble in alcohol at 95° like castor oil and is not siccative. 
Its principal constituent is an oxyoleic acid probably identical with ricinoleic acid. 
It polymerises like castor oil and gives similar composites with sulphur chloride. vSoaxxs 
made with Wrightia oil have the same properties as those of castor oil. (Comptes 
rendus de VAcademie des Sciences, Paris 1931, no. 6). 

Industriai, production op citric acid by fomentation. — Citric ^id from 
fermentation is now produced on a commercial basis in the United States, Great Britain 
and Belgium. According to Commerce Reports (No. 40) for October 1930 there is only 
a single finn producing it in the United States. In England Me.ssrs. Rowotrke 
& Co. at York use the Fernbach proceas. In Belgium the firm TirIvEmont & Cie has 
exiierimented with the production of citric acid from saccharose. In 1928 350 tons 
of citric acid from fennentation was produced in Belgiimi. (A large proportion of 
the shares in the Belgium firm are in the hands of the Italian firm of ArenivIvEA) , In 
1929 a large plant for the production of citric acid from molasses w^as built in Germany. 

The investigations of Dr. A. Frey of the ‘ Technische Ilochschule ' of Munich on 
the possibility of using as raw material a 4 % sugar solution obtained from sawdust 
by the SciiOEbER-ToRNKSCii process, is of interest. In optimum conditions, writes 
the Industrie Chimique (no. 206, March 1931), a yield of citric acid of only 16 % of the 
weight of the sugar wms obtained, whereas wdth cane or beet sugar or even with mo- 
las.ses a yield of 30 to 40 % can be obtained. 


Industries of A 11 i m a 1 1’ r o d 11 c t s. 

AnaEYSIS 0I«' fats and pork butchery products by FUvTERED uetravioekt 
RAY.S. — Prof. Lenfeed carried out comjiarative trials of analysis with filtered ultra- 
violet light j)roduced by a IIanau quartz lamx) and a Mueeer arc laiuf) and obtained 
the following results. 

(1) To determine the quality of fats and ])ork butchery products the freshly cut 
surfaces vShould be examined in daylight an<l in ultraviolet light produced by sjSedal 
analytical lampvS. 

(2) The Hanau analytical quartz lamp gives valua])le indications with regard to 
foreign fats. 

(3) The MfjhEER lamp gives an entirely diflerent image from the Hanau lamp. 

(4) Age and rancidity of fats are .sliowm by variation in colour and by a violet 
fluorescence in ultraviolet light. 

(5) AnalysivS of ether or glycerine diSvSolved fats shows no advantage over that in 
the solid state with the Hanau lamp. {Zeitschrift fur Fleisch- mid Milch hy^nene, 1931) 

Iodine content of the principae Norwegian fish. — The following table shows 
the iodine content in millionths. 


lo line content Iodine content 

of the fresh fish of the dried fish 


Haddock 
Cod . . , 
Mackerel 
Herring . 
Salxiioti . 


6,23 

29..34 

5.17 

24.55 

0.45 

1.75 

0.17 

0..52 

0.25 : 

0.50 


The fleshy parts are richer in iodine than the thin parts of the same fisli, but the 
well'fleshed kinds of fish are poor in iodine in comparison with the thin type. 

The iodine content is eviaently dependent on the food becathse it is greater in the 
intestines than in the muscle. Drying fish causes th( m to lose ^f^ of their iodine content. 
Fresh fish contain more iodine than tinned fish. Fishmeal made from fleshy herrings 
is richer in iotoe than when made from poor herrings. (Zeitschrift fur Fleisch- und 
Mitchhygiene, 1931). 
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The C0RBX.IN DAIRY HOMOGENISER. — The homogeniser of H. Corbdin is b^d 
on a new principle and reduces to a third or even to a quarter the pressure required 
by the madiines used liitherto (about 200 kg. per sq. cm,). 

Two steel bl ocks fV and P ') hold between 
them a metal membrane w. Tlie block P' 
is pierced by a pipe d, out of which open 
a number of tubes d' cut in the inner face 
of the block. Block P is similarly pierced 
by" three tubes : one, c, has very fine open- 
ings t ; the other two, c'c\ open into much 
larger tubes, The i>ipe d' is connected 
to a container with compressed gas which 
forces the membrane m against P, and 
prevsses it even into the ot^nings If 
milk is pumped into the tube c it must in 
order to pass between the membrane m 
and the block P l)e laminated before reach- 
ing the openings t* which, by the tubes c\ 
lead into vats. It must then force out the 
sort of phi^s -which the membrane fonns 
in the openings ; finall}^ it takes a vibratory 
movement arid is atomised at the open- 
{Le G6nie Civil, Paris 1931, no. 13, p. 325). 

The EroTh oe miek. — Research carried out by W. Mohr and C. Brockmank 
{Milchwirtschafiliche Forschungen, Berlin 1930, Band ii, Heft 1-2, pp. ^8-61) shows- 
tliat milks which form the most .stable and stiff froths have usually the highest sur- 
face tension and viscosity and thus are the mo.st suited for the jireparation of whipped 
cream and ice cream. On the other himd a strong tendency to frothing is often a draw- 
back ; the addition of sodium citrate makes the froth less stable. 

The writers find that there is an optimum surface visco.sity for a stable froth. When 
the fat is liquid more froth is formed than when it is solid. The higher the fat content 
of the milk the lower is the quantity and .stability of the froth. With increasing acidity 
of the milk there is fir.st a reduction and then a slight increase in frothing. 

Homogenisation of skim milk reduces frothing, but homogenisation of the fat in- 
creases it. The influence of temperature on frothing varies in different milks ; the op- 
timum is between 30" and 60^ C. 

Repeated production of frothing tends to increase it. Churning of whole milk 
considerably lowers the frothing of the skim milk produced. 

Saety miI/K. — A salty flavour, which is caused by over-working the cow, is an in- 
dication of considerable modification in the total composition of the milk, avS lias been 
shown bv J. PROKS [Le tail, Paris 1931, no. 104). There is a reduction in the con- 
tent of lactose and solids non-fat, an increase in the content of ash and albuminoids, 
and the most striking change is tlie large increase in the chlorine content. Calcium, 
magnesium and phosphorus are also in abnormal proportions. 

Iron content of mitk. — The iron content of human, cows', as.ses' and goats' 
milk is practically the same ; it may reach or even slightly exceed i mg. a litre, but 
usually is below this figure. {Le Lait, Paris 1931, no. 104). 

White and betje moulds in Camembert cheese. — The two moulds of Camem- 
bert are Penicillium Camemberti (blue) an<i Penicillium CamembevH var. Rogeri (white) ; 
they are morphologically identical but the white grows more quickly than the blue and 
is stronger and more re.sistant. Both take direct part in maturation and produce the 
characteristic flavour. The aroma however depends also on the presence of a special 
strain of Oidmm laciis. (Zeniralblait fur Bakterologie, Parasitenkunde und Infektions^ 
krankheiten, 1930). 

]Manueacturk of St. NECTAIRE cheese, The St. Nectaire is a flat cheese, 25 cm. 
in diameter, 5 to 6 cm. thick, without holes, of an agreeable flavour, free from bitterness. 
It is made mainly with the milk of the Salers and Ferandaise cattle. The first phase 



Diagram of the Coiblin dairy homogeniser. 
ings t* and the globules are broken up. 
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of the process differs little from that of Cantal cheese. After the coagulation and agglo- 
meration of the curd it is pressed in a primitive hand mill. C. Mathucu and R. Pi^an- 
CHE in Le Lait (Paris 1931, no. 105) describe the farm process of making the cheCvSe, its 
defects and diseases and the modification of the technique for industrial production. 

Less milk is required than for Cantal cheese : 100 litres of milk give ii to 14 kg. 
of St. Nectaire according to the riclmess of the milk and the season ; 12 to 18 litres 
are needed to make about 1.7 kg. of the cheese. The St. Nectaire ripens more readily 
than the Bleu d’Auvergne. 

K G. & G. S. 


FORESTRY 

Recent Research Work on the Root Systems of Forest Trees. 

P'or a long time past forestry experts have been studying the physical require- 
ments of tree roots and their importance in the life of the forest has been fully re- 
cognised. At the same time attention has been drawn only through the results 
of quite recent research work, to many aspects of the life ot the underground parts 
of tree which are of great practical value to forest workers. 

The various kinds of forest trees have long been classified as trees with deep 
or trees with superficial roots, and also according to the extent of their root systems 
in which various categories are distinguished. It is however well known to-day, 
following on recent experiments, that the variations in the root S5^stem of the same 
kind of tree are often greater in different soHs than those of different kinds of trees 
in the same type of soil. In this way also it is possible to explain how it is that 
the classification of trees by various writers on the subject almost invariably shows 
differences due undoubtedly to local conditions and to the quality of the soil under 
the influences of which the classifications were made. No longer is the develop- 
ment of the roots, whether healthy or otherwise, considered as a matter for which 
the tree itself is in the main responsible but as due in the first place to the com- 
position of the soil and subsoil, the abundance of nutritive material in the soil, 
its porous character, to the abundance or shortage of water in the deep beds and 
only, after all these, on the tree itself. 

At the present time after taking account of all the earlier knowledge acquired 
on the subject it is generally admitted that in any rcvsearch work on the root systems 
of forest trees, special importance from the practical standpoint should be assigned 
to information obtained regarding (i) competition lietween root systems and (2) 
the possibility of the adaptation of roots to changes in conditions such as may occur 
during the life of the trees. 

It has been made evident for some time past that any competition between the 
roots of herbaceous plants is considerably less than is the case with tree roots on 
account of the different levels of the roots. In the past progress in experimental 
work on the loot systems of forest trees has been very slow as a result of its high 
cost and also of material difficulties, more particularly in the case of trees wliich 
are already of considerable age. Even quite recent literature has been mainly 
concerned with reporting on the development of the roots of plants growm in nur- 
series and on the damage attributed to the mutilation of the roots of lifted plants. 
Recent research work has already provided useful information on (i) the compe- 
tition between the roots in stands of trees of the same age, (2) that between the 
roots of trees of Afferent ages and sizes in the same stands and (3) the competition 
between the roots in pure and mixed stands in different soil conditions. 

M. Laitakari of Finland has made tests of stands of Scots pine of equal and 
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of different ages respectively and noted that the average depth of the horizontal 
roots in this case increases with the age. His conclusion is that root competition, 
which mainly affects the horizontal roots and is, as is well known, less important 
for the vertical, is less marked in stands where age and size differ than in stands of 
trees of equal age. He observed that the horizontal roots of the birch and Scots 
pine were of similar depth though deeper than that of the spruce. Hence he is 
of opinion that a mixture of Scots pine or birch with spruce involves very little 
root competition and that a young undergrowth of spruce beneath mature Scots 
pines or birch provides a combination in which the competition factor is negligible. 

In the past the question of satisfying light requirement has loomed too large 
in tree physiology. Without any consideration of the roots attention was drawn 
to the mischief resulting from the shade of neighbouring trees. As regards the 
competition of root systems, st)eaking generally, attention was confined to the in- 
fluence of the older trees on the trees in the undergrowth. In addition the experi- 
ments made by M. Magyar of Hungary show that root competition is to be found 
in young stands of trees of equal age. He planted on alkaline soil rows of Populus 
canadensis between rows of Sophora japonica and rows of Eleagnus angustijolia. 
The Canadian poplars between the rows of Eleagnus were much retarded in devel- 
opment as compared with the poplars between the rows of Sophora but it was not 
possible that any ill effect could have been produced by shading inasmuch as the 
upper parts of the rows were still partly o|)en. 

Ah explanation of this state of affairs was su])plied by an investigation of the 
roots. The poplars in the neighbourhood of the lightly rooted Sophora specimens 
had developed a strong and sound root system and were growing well while the 
rooting and growth of the poplars between the rows of Eleagnus were much weaker. 
This was due to the fact that the roots of the last named trees had branched freely 
and had pierced the soil in all directions, appearing even below the roots of the 
poplars. Cases have occurred where a strong growing tree such as Populus cana- 
densis has been’ driven out by a slow growing tree such as Eleagnus angustifolia. 
M. Magyar has also observed ^ instance where Ulmus campestris had destroyed 
Madura aurantiaca through root competition although the crowns had nor yet 
closed over. 

*■ In young plantations, giving adequate room for growth or having moisture 
and a sufficiency of nutritive mateiial available for the roots in the soil, root com- 
petition does not exist. As soon however as the roots begin to fall short of their 
requirements the stronger individual takes advantages of its power and when it 
finds space available among the roots of its neighbour, very quickly destroys the 
roots of a weaker subject. Thus the visible destruction of the aerial parts of trees 
is already preceded by a destruction of the roots so that the former condition is 
a consequence of the last named. 

M. Laitakari has also made a study of the competition between tree roots 
and the roots of ordinary soil growths, such as bushes, plants and grasses. This 
rivalry is mainly to be found in the upper layers of the soil but it also occurs at 
lower levels. It may be controlled by burning, harrowing, ploughing, etc. the 
best means of all being the establishment of a suitable undergrowth. Whatever 
be the method chosen, it is necessary to have a good knowledge of the root life so 
as to avoid damage to the growing trees as the result of the firing, ploughing, etc. 
Even though there is a general belief that e. g., Scots pine roots are very little harm- 
ed by surface burning, M. Taitakari notes that fire damage may at times be so 
serious that the maintenance of the stands no longer pays and it becomes advisable 
to fell and proceed by way of natural regeneration. 
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In addition to a knowledge of the question of root competition it is also very 
important to be acquainted with the capacity of the roots of the various kinds of 
trees to adapt themselves to local conditions and to changes therein during the life 
time of the trees. Recent exjieriinental work shows how far the different kinds of 
trees possess the capacity to produce, according to the requirements of the case, 
new roots, both horizontal and vertical, to make good the loss of the original roots. 

In connection with the development of vertical roots it is to bt^ noted that 
trees show a remarkable capacity, in relatively dry soils, of adaptation to the depth 
of the subsoil water. Where this water is situated at a considerable depth, all 
kinds of trees very quickly develop long vertical roots so that they can pass through 
the drier soil levels and reach the water table in the subsoil. Trees show however 
a marked tendency to retain any special characteristics of their type and hence 
M. Magyar is of opinion that the problem of afforesting rough and extensive tracts 
of alkaline soils is purely a question of roots and can only be solved by iitilivsing 
trees of which the root systems are able to penetrate to the subsoil waters through 
the alkaline upper surface which is only to a very slight degree permeable by rain 
water. The results of M. Ma(;yar*s researches and root tCvSts have enabled him 
to draw up provisionally the following descending scale for various tvpes of trees 
according to their capacity for the rapid production of roots in alkaline soils : i. Ta- 
marix tetrancira, Eleagnus anpistifolici — 2. Tamarix odessema, Pyrus Pyraster, 
Amorpha frucHcosa — 3. Ulmus glabra, U. laevis. Queveus Kobur, Sophora japonica 
— 4. Fraxintis americana, F. excelsior, Populus virginiana, P. alba, Acer Negundo^ 

M. WiEDMANN of (kniiany has observed that a stand of Scots pine, which 
originally only produced superficial roots in a very wet soil, at a later stage, when 
the soil has become drier as a result of the development of the roots of the trees 
forming the stand, grew very deep vertical roots. He has also noted that spruce, 
which is known as a species with a superficial root syvStem, will produce deep roots 
where demanded by circumstances. According to Magyar as regards horizontal 
roots, the possibility of root adaptation to conditions, may well explain the fact 
that in rich soils the horizontal root system is closer and more branching but with 
a total length in proportion to the size of the tree-crown which is less than that of 
the roots in individual cases on poorer soils. 

When young specimens are planted out, an opix)rtimity is provided for judging 
capacity for rapid root adaptation to changed conditions. C)n this subject the ob- 
servations of M. Burger of Switzerland deserve special mention. Young specimens 
of spruce which had l)een planted too deeply in the nursery formed lateral roots, 
by way of accommodation to environment at a point in the stem five centimetres 
higher than the original lateral roots. When the same specimens were again re- 
planted at an excessive depth in their permanent home in the forest, the original 
roots gradually wasted away for the second time and lateral roots sprouted again 
at a still higher point. 

WiEDMANN quotes as an example to prove the adaptability of spruce that in 
certain cases specimens, which had been over deeply planted, grew lateral roots 
pointing in an upward direction. 

This adaptability of root systems observed on planting out, nullifies the old 
view that the young plants, especially in the case of certain species, should inva- 
riably^ be replanted with all their roots and nnmutilated, which is very often a prac- 
tical impossibility. Magyar shows that, in planting out, seedlings lose 50-66 % 
of their original roots if planted at the age of one year, 50-80 % if planted when 
two years old, while rooted cuttings lose from 75-90 %. This practically almost 
inevitable mutilation of the toots does not as a rule* thanks to their capacity for 



accommodating themselves to changes in conditions, have any serious results on 
the health, of the plants. Naturally however the wounds resulting from the muti- 
lation of the roots or from the perishing of old roots after planting out may, unless 
they scar over quickly, readily become a breeding ground for eryptogamic disease. 

If the change in living conditions takes place when the trees are mature, the 
roots quickly accommodate themselves. In this connection reference should be 
made to the adventitious roots which may spring not only in the root system but 
also on the trunk and other parts of tr^s as circumstances may require. In the 
past these roots were considered solely from the point of view of propagation by 
cuttings. 

M. Nagew of Switzerland describes the behaviour of older trees of various 
kinds planted for five years at a depth of 120 cm. In most cases the imderground 
portion of the trunk and the original root systems were not materially affected by 
the change in conditions. Nearly all the trees put out new adventitious roots, but 
the different kinds of trees showed remarkable variations in this regard. Some of 
them, including larches, beech and oak produced relatively strong roots on the 
subterranean part of the trunk, especially at the lent i cels, in place of former bran- 
ches, at points of wounding, etc. at a considerable depth below the new soil level. 
Other trees, such as the Austrian pine and cherry, produced adventitious roots on 
the original roots themselves with a tendency in the new soil to grow upwards. 
These new roots springing from the original root system or from the subterranean 
part of the trunk are not morphologically distinguishable from the original roots. 
An exception however must be made for the beech as in this case the adventitious 
roots are always fibrous and very slight, serving merely to absorb moisture and mak- 
ing no contribution either to the stability of the tree or to the general development 
of the root system. His own personal observations and those of M. Fluky, another 
Swiss expert, have caused M. Nageli to make the following classification for the 
kinds of tree tested according to their capacity for producing adventitious roots 
on the trunk ; (i) trees with high capacity: oak sycamore, white elm, larch, spruce ; 
(2) trees with moderate capacity : beech, Norway maple ; (3) trees with little or 
no capacity ; ash, cherry, Austrian pine, fir. M. Nageli however adds that this 
classification should only be generally accepted for the various soils with a certain 
rcvserve. He has also made a note of the time required after planting for the for- 
mation of new roots. Those which produce roots most rapidly are the spruce, 
maple and elm which grew new roots during the actual year of planting ; on the 
other hand the larch grew its new roots one year later and the oak and the beedi 
only after the expiry of two years. 

The importance of a knowledge of adventitious roots is clearly shown when 
the surface of the soil is raised above the original level during the period of the 
life of the stand as the result of external causes. The following are cases in point : 
(i) the construction of fore,st roads or embankments which may cover up living 
trunks ; (2) the earthing up of the trunks to a certain depth by the debris carried 
by torrents, etc. etc. 

Mention should be made in conclusion of a further instance of root adapta- 
tion to changed conditions^. Trees used for purposes of regeneration are able to 
utilise to their own advantage the roots of the trees of the former stand still left 
in the ground. The component elements in the new generation readily drive their 
taproots at points where decaying roots or the gaps left by them occur. Hence I^Ai-^ 
TAiCAKi recommends that there should be Ho grubbing up after felling, especially 
in sandy soils and tliat restocking should take place quite quickly after the cut 
before the roots and stumps decay and the gaps are blodced up. 
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Laitakari also recommemis that the old roots should be left in the ground, 
since it is often the case that the roots of different trees interlace and grow together. 
Even without taking into account the fact that this conjunction of roots undoub- 
tedly strengthens the resistance of the trees to the force of the winds, it is a very 
important point that the roots of a felled tree can continue* to live and to nourish 
a neighbouring and still living tree with the roots of which they are in contact. 

G. lyUNCZ. 
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Notes. 

INTERNATIONA!, CONGRESS OF TIMBER AND FORESTRY, PARIS, I -5 July, 1931. — 
The prograniine of this Congress is the following : — 

j; July. — Morning Opening Meeting of the Congre.ss under the Presidency of the 
Minister of Agriculture. — Afternoon : Work of the Coniinissions — Oihcial Re- 
ception of the members of the Congress. 

2 July. — Morning and afternoon : Work of the Conniiissions. 

3 July. — Excursion to Le Havre ; visit to the port ; reception of the members of 

the Congress by the Port Authorities. 

4 July. — Morning and afternoon : Work of the Commissions. 

5 July, — Morning : Closing session — Afternoon : Reception at the Palace of Tim- 

ber and visit to the Colonial Exliibition — Evening : Banquet to the members 
of the Congress. 

Fro m Monday 6 July : Week’s excursion in motor-cars to the most beautiful parts 

of the Alps, including Savoy, Daiiphine and Provence ; the number of places is 

limited. 


Programme of the Congress. 


Group I : Tropical and Sub-Tropical Timber. 

ist Section : Forestry and Technology. 
2nd Section : Production. 

3rd Section : Transport. 

4th Section : Trade. 

5th Section ; Modes of utilisation. 



Group n : Forestry, Science of Forestry and Forest Pathology, 


Tst Section : Forestry science, sylviailture, forestry economics and legivSlation,. 
2nd Section : Mediterranean problems. 

3rd Section : Re-afforestation, large scale forestry undertakings. 

4th Section : Private forest lands, fiscal questions and control of forest fires. 
5th Section ; ForcvSt pathology. 


Group HI : Timber trade and industry. International questions, 

1st Section : Fellings. 

2nd Section : Transport. 

3rd Section ; International questions. 

4th Section : Modes of utilising different kinds of timber. 

5th Section : Furniture trade. 

6th Section : Workers' legislation and protection against accidentvS, 


Group IV : Technical Instruction. 

ist vSection : Technical instruction in methods of ' forest exploitation, including 
felling, barking, imloading and timber measuring. 

2nd Section : Technical instruction in the coJiversion of tiinljer, hicluding sawing, 
cutting up, veneer cutting, etc. 

3rd Sectioti, : Technical instruction in the timber industries including timber 
working, joinery and parquet work, cabinet making, coach-building, making 
of musical instruments, cooperage, wooden toy making, chair making. 

4th Section ; Technical instruction in the industries depending on timber, includ- 
ing paper making, resin making, the preparation of charcoal and distillation. 
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DISCOVERIES A]^D CURRENT EVENTS * 


French West Africa : Latest Locust Invasions and Locust Control in the 

Colonies of Dahomey, Upper Volta and Senegal (i). 

I) a h o 111 e y . — l/)custs appeared in the ‘ Cercles ’ of Dahomey in Decem- 
ber 1929; the first swarm was reported near Allada in the regions of Tori and 
Niaouli on 5 December. vSince then they have never ceased circulating in the interior 
of the Colony. The table below gives details of the swarms and the directions 
taken by them. 

All the swarms were composed of yellow locusts. Towards 24 April masses of 
])ink locusts were reported in the region of Bohicon at Save. Some of the swarms 
merely cro.ssed certain Cercles, staying only a few minutes and then going towards 
the frontiers of Nigeria, Togoland or towards the north of the Colony. On the other 
hand in some regions great masses of the insects settled and remained causing 
serious damage, si)ecially to the maize fields, which in some Cercles were completely 
destroyed. The damage was worst in December because the natives sowed late 
after the floods on the low parts had subsided. 

The most important migrations were in the dry season and the direction w^as 
influenced by the winds. 

The breeding ground in Dahomey has not been discovered ; the passage of young 
pink locusts was merely noted, as is mentioned above, in the regions of Bohicon at 
vSave\ 

In con.sequence of the enormous damage by locusts in December a serious cam- 
X)aign was undertaken. 

Instructions were given to all the Cercles to keej) constantly in touch with each 
other so as to enable the available methods of control to be got into action as rapidly 
as possible. The communication consisted in telegraphic notification of locust 
flights to all the Administrators, signalling rapidly from village to village the obser- 
vations made at a given point. The Commandants of the frontier Cercles also were 
instructed by circular to warn the Administrators of the nearest divisions of neigh- 
bouring Colonies (including foreign ones) by the most direct method. 

In addition to these measures of a general nature which enabled neighbouring 
territories to be warned of the arrival of swarms and to take the necessary steps for 
their destruction, a local Decree was issued in April 1930 which ordered the inhabitants 
of invaded territory to make in turn a daily beat to ascertain where the locusts were 


• In this, as in the next chapter, the countries are arranged in French aljihabet^cal order. 

(1) Connnunication from the General Government of French West .\frica, olikial cuiTesiKnidtal of 
the Institute. 



Dates of appearance, 
of swarms 


Places passed 


Direction 


5 December 19^9 


4 January i9;}0 
6 

5 


-4 

£6 

jSiMmiary 1930 
7 Murcli 1930 
7 " 


24 

9 Mn3' 1930 


; ‘Ccrcle’ Allada (Tori-Niaouli). . . 
I 1) Grand-l’oix) (Cmiton Adjul 


Allada j 

Moycn NiRcr (vallec Mekroii) ' 

Hoili-Kaon (Hollidjd) j 

Zaynanado 

Havaloii (Tchetli) ; 

Zasnunado (Cantons L\»vt', Bujiatne, Dovi), . . ; 

Porto-Novo ■ 

HolU-Ketou (K^tou-lltillidje) 

Allada (region Couffo) | 

Aljomey (region Cana) 

Grand -I’opt) (Subdivisiem Popa) i 

>• (lyocossa and Atlii^nie) j 

Allada 

Holli-K^^ttm (F'obtif) 

Sijvalou (Canton dc Muhi) 

Savalou (route Tchatti) 

» (Sul )di vision Stiv(«) 

'> (region Bant^) 

Saval(m_ * 

Graud-PojKi (Subdivisions Alhieim? aiul Bojta). 

Allada : 

Zagnanado I 

Savalou (Subdivision Savp) 

>’ (region l>assa) i 

» Abonie>' 

Djoiigou (route N'Dah') 

Djougou . : 

Savolou (Cantons de Malii, Savalou, Djalmikou ; 

Dassa, S;ive) 

Savalou (Subdivision Save) 

Porto Novo (Sul>fUvision Adjolion) 

Allada (region Agbanou) 

Abouiey and Savalou (Kohicon-Save) 

Savalou (region Djaloukou) 

Allada (region Dodji) 

Grand Popo (Subdivision Bo|ki) 

Holli-KtHou 

Grand-Popi.t (region Kononkoue) 

Moj'cn-Niger (Kandi) 

Mf)wn Niger (Guene) 

-Allada 

Moyen -Niger (Gut;ne) 

Mo\-en- Niger (Kainli) ' 

P(jrto N(n'<» (Subdivision Adjohoji) 


South 

North and Stmth 
South 
v 

Nijrth West 
A borne V 
li'olli Kko\i 


Siouth 

Porto-Novo 

North 
Nigeria 
North Hast 
South 
West 

North liast 
West 


Hast 

North 

North West 


North Hast 
North W'est 
NortJi 
North Hast 

West 

South Jvast 
North 


alighting to breed. Various other measures were also prescribed, such as, catch- 
ing hoppers, burying the bodies, destroying eggs, prohibiting the killing of insecti- 
vorous birds, etc. 

Prizes were promised to all i>ersons bringing a certain number of dead hoppers. 

At the beginning of t he campaign one was constantly coming up against the pre- 
judices of the natives who always seek a supernatural cause for the simplest facts 
and start looking for new fetishes to deal with the evil. 

But in view of the very serious risk to crops constituted by the masses of locusts 
reported in the different regions the various instructions were put into practice : 
the villages fought against the scourge, numerous gangs were organised and consider- 
able quantities of hoppers destroyed. 

The beginning of the rainy season seems to have freed the Bas-Dahomey from 
the locust invasions. But unfortunately they continued to be reported in the 
northern Cercles where the rain storms were less heavy and less frequent. 

On 17 July 1930 a cloud of locusts was reported above Parakoti. Control w^as 
actively carried out in combination with the neighbouring Colonies. 


Upper Volta. — In consequence of irregular rainfall in the early win- 
ter the sowing of food crops was begun in unfavourable conditions and was some- 
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what seriously retarded. I^ater however the rainfall became more abundant and 
better distributed and the sowing was able to be undertaken afresh and carried out 
without any hindrance. 

The original doubtful situation w^as thus apparently remedied and the sprout- 
ing, which was in general normal, w^as making it possible to hope to retrieve the lost 
time when a number of locust swarms spread themselves over the wliole territory, 
causing serious damage to the large and small millets. 

The most affected Cercles were Dedougou, Koudougou, Kaya and Ouagadougou, 
where there was much locust damage, necessitating reso^^ing. 

The present locust invasion seems to be of local origin and to result from hatch- 
ing of eggs laid by swarms coming from the frontier regions into the Coloin' during 
the last quarter of 1929. 

Information gathered in the different Cercles in fact reports the appearance of 
adults and hoppers at a])proximatel\ the same dates. 

On the other hand, hoppers hatched in certain regions arc already in full flight 
while in others they are still at the moulting stage. 

In spite of the efforts at control being displayed up to the present time in all the 
affected regions they are unable owing to their quite recent organisation to give 
satisfactory rcvsults as yet. 

Even if it has been possible in certain places to reduce the size of the swaruis 
of adults or hoppers the danger is far from having been w^arded off and the risk of 
invasion persists. 

There is need, it is true, to bear in mind that the task is difficult and that eco- 
nomic and genuinely effective methods are lacking when it is a matter of reaching 
winged locusts. 

Maine throwers and the Herell process do not as yet apjiear to have protected 
the countries w'hich have employed these methods wliich are particularh' costly 
and require much skilled labour, which it would be difficult to find in this Colony. 

The only control method which is now' recommended is the systematic search 
for breeding grounds and the collection of eggs. This is in all cases concerning the 
inhabitants and finances of the Colony the only practical method. 

Instructions to this end are already in preparation and a plan is in course of 
organisation which will make the existing campaign against invading locusts more 
inetliodical and will ensure a more effective protection of crops. 

Senegal. The presence of locusts was reported in the Cercles of Tanil)a- 

coimda, Kedougou and Bakel. vSome swarms passed through the Kaolack district, 
but without causing serious damage. 

The inhabitants of the Colony are aware of the danger to their crops and help 
and collaborate in the control measures carried out under the direction of the Ad- 
ministration to keep off and kill locusts. 

In the Cercles of Tambacoimda and Kedougou defence gangs formed by the 
Cercle police have been organised and work active!}" at locust destruction. The 
work is directed by the Commandants of the Cercles. 

As soon as a place where hatching is occurring is located the gangs go there early 
in the morning and beat the hoppers with branches w^hile they are still numb with 
cold. Those which have not been crushed attempt to scatter but are at once collect- 
ed and thrown into previously dug trenches, covered in with soil and stamped on. 

Considerable quantities of hoppers have been destroyed in this way within the 
boundaries of Tambacounda and thus numbers of locust swarms avoided. 

The evil seems to be checked for the moment in Tambacounda ; there is no Ion- 
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ger reason to fear the arrival of swarms from the Sudan or neighbouring regions., 
According to information from local natives the hatching centre is in southern Bolin- 
dou, Cercle of Bakel. 


Algeria : Pink Bollworm of Cotton (i) . 

Preliminary results of an enquiry now in progress enables it to be stated that 
the pinlc bollworm {Gelechia [Platyedra] gossypiella) occurs in all the cotton growing 
regions of Algeria. Contrary to what had been thought up to the last few weeks it 
is found in the Orleansville district, the ])ercentage of infested bolls being often very 
high. Infestation seems up to the present less serious in Mostaganem, In the Oran 
district the most serious centres of infection are found ; the bollworm occurs in all 
parts, but the situation is mo.st grave at Perregaux and St Denis-du-Sig, where 
it may be said that practically all the plantations are infested. The amount of con- 
tamination varies however, not only from one estate to another but even in adjacent 
plots of one estate ; if it is insignificant or low (2 to 5 %) in certain plots it may be 
very high in others, up to 30 and 40 % of infected bolls having been recorded earh* 
in October. 

Arrangements have been made for the strict application of the measures ordered 
by the Prefectorial Decrees of 28 and 31 March 1930, viz., the burning immediately 
after picking, or at latest before 15 January, of all plants left in the fields and the 
disinfection of seed. The latter as a result of an agreement between the Administra- 
tion and the ginners will be carried out at one station, which will be at Oran, 
by means of hydroc}^anic gas and will be under the direct control of officials of the 
vService for Plant Protection. The tanks already installed allow of the treatment 
of 30 tons a day. 

The use of luminous snares was considered, but as their effect is still much dis- 
puted the Administration decic^ed not to prescribe them formally until they have 
been tested at the P)xperimental P'arm at Ferme-Blanche, near Perregaux. At tliis 
station on 17 and 18 September when the moths were only beginning to emerge 7 
-acetylene lamps snared 23 and 75 moths, then when more were emerging the figures 
in the fortnight between 19 September and 4 October reached 1834, or 17.46 moths 


per lamp per day, di.stributed as follows : 

ifj ScpU'tiibcr K;.y> 100 

95 

" 151 

2z » lamps not lighted. 

^5 

24 inf) 

» 137 

2(1 I) i;:S 

27 » I :;6 

2.S » 196 

-9 >' 147 

30 » 135 


(j) Cojimi unicat ion from the official correspondent of the Institute, jUr, ]:)EL^.ssr;.s, Inspect eur de la 
UfJ-fense des Cultures, Algiers. 
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Tlie numl^er taken would certainly have been higher if the snare Aised (an acet- 
ylene lamp above a tank containing water and petrol) could have been re])laced 
by the type used for the last year in certain factories in Algiers for the control of 
the cigarette-beetle (Lasioderma serncorne); this consists of paper glued on both sides 
and fixed on a framework arranged round alight. 

Other observations have also been made at Perregaux. It has been noticed 
in particular that the snares should not be lighted only in the evening, the takings 
at dawn often being greater. It was found on the other hand that acetylene had 
sufficient ])ower of attraction and that it did not appear necessary to use Idue 
screens, as recommended b\' certain writers. 

The attack of the pink bollworm is thus general in Algeria, although varying 
in intensity in different regions, but the rigorous application of the prescribed control 
measures may allow of a considerable reduction in damage. 


Cyrenaica : Insect Pests (i). 

During the three months}] uly-Sept ember 1930 the following plant pests veere 
found in Cyrenaica : — 

(1) Apate monachus F. Numerous examples of the adult form of this beetle 
(fam. BosirycMdae) in the trunks of Azedarach in the Royal Nurseries of Ben- 
ghazi, The attacked trees were cut down and buried. 

(2) Opatnndes piinctulatus Rttr. Already reported as injurious to vines (cf. 
this Bull., Year IV, No. 10, ]). 146), attacked the bark of mulberry trees also during 
the summer. In the nurseries of the Agricultural vSection of Barce for the control 
of tliis beetle a mixture of 500 gr. of ‘ Urania ’ and 100 kg. of bran were spread 
round the plants, with excellent results. 

(3) Aegosorna scabricome Scop. Dead females and large larvae of this beetle 
(fam. Cerambycidae) in the branches and trunks of apricot trees in the oasis of 
Derna. Winter pruning has been recommended in addition to the com})iete removal 
of the most badlv aflccted trees. 


United States of America: Outstanding Entomological Features (2). 

The present notes refer to August, 1930. 

The serious grasshopper conditions reported last month continued during August 
and particularly serious outbreaks occurred in Idaho and northern Utah. 

The pale western cutworm {Porosagrotis orthogonia Morr.) was reported as lo- 


(1) Cominuiiication from the ofiirial correspondent of the Institute, -Mr. <4. Kucor.R, J.)ireetor 
the ICntomological l,aboratoiy of the R. T-ificio per i Servizi Agraii della Cireiiaica, I'enghazi. 

(2) Communication from the oflicial corresi^ondent of the Institute, Mr. J. A. Hyslop, Seiiioi Knto- 
luologist in Charge, Insect Pest Survey, Bureau of Entomology, United States Department ot Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. 
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cally serious in Utah, and the Bertha armyworm (Barathra configurata Walk.) was 
reported in outbreak numbers in the northeastern corner of North Dakota, during 
August. 

The periodical outbreak of the white-lined sphinx [Celerio lineata Fab.) reported 
from Nevada extended westward into the Lake Tahoe region of California. 

The dry-weather conditions of July extended through August and, as was to 
be expected, damage by the red spider (Tetranychus telarius L.) continued throughout 
the month. 

The Hessian fly {Phytophaga destructor Say) infestation in New York State as 
a whole is light, averaging for the State 3.7 per cent. In southeastern Nebraska 
about 80 per cent, of the puparia were dead by the last of July, largely as a result 
of the hot, dry weather. 

The fall armyworm [Laphygma frtigiperda S. & A.) continued its depredations 
during August throughout the Gulf Region. 

Very severe damage by several species of corn root worms is reported from 
southwestern Nebraska ; Diahrotica tnrgifera hec, was the most destructive species. 
A species heretofore of practically no economic importance, D. filicornis Horn was 
also seriously numerous. 

The velvetbean caterpillar {Anticarsia gemmatilis HVjii.) is again appearing in 
the unusually high summer temperatures, and severe late injury is reported from the 
entire drought area. 

The oriental fruit moth {Laspeyresia molesta Busek) is apparently not un- 
usually abundant throughout the New England and Middle Atlantic States ; in fact 
twig infestation has been lightej;than usual over much of this territory. This con- 
dition extends southward to Georgia and westward to Indiana, 

The plum curculio {Conotrachelus nenuphar Hbst). seems to be unusually 
abundant throughout the Northern States and at a very low ebb in the South. 

The citrus whitefly {Dialeurodes citri Ashni.) and the citrus rust mite [Erio~ 
phyes oleivorus Ashm.) have been more troublesome than usual in I'lorida. This is 
believed to lx* due to the dry weather inhibiting the development of entomogenous 
fungi. 

Blister beetles are generally j)revalent and destructive throughout the East- 
central and North-central States. 

The as]:)aragus beetle {Criocerts asparagi L.) is definitely recorded for the first 
time from southern California. The pe.st has been more or less serious throughout 
central California for a number of 3^ears. 

In Massachusetts the Mexican bean beetle (Epilachna corrupta Mills.) has been 
found to be well distributed over the Connecticut Valley region of Hampden County 
and northward into Hampshire County. The pest has also been found in a few in- 
stances in Franklin County, In the older infested States in the drought area the 
insect was reduced to a negligible factor by the high temperatures. 

Tobacco hornworms (Protoparce spp.) are very decidedly less abundant than 
usual in the Tennessee tobacco-growing districts. 
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The saddled prominent (Heterocanipa guttiviita Walk.) is appearing in outbreak 
numbers in the New England States where it is defoliating large areas of beech and 
maple. 

The gipsy moth [Porthetria dispar E.) is at a low ebb of abundance but the brown 
tail moth [Nygmia phaeorrhoea Don.) is showing a decidedly upward trend iii the New 
England States. 

repetition of the outbreak of the green-striped maple worm (Anisoia rubicunda 
Fab.) which ccurred in 1917 and 1918 is occurring in parts of Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut. 


The lollowing notes refer to September, 1930. 

(kasshoppers still continue to attract considerable attention throughout the 
greater part of the country. In many places the damage has even increased over 
that done in August. 

Special species of cutworms (Noctmdac) are reported from the Rocky Mountain 
and the West Coast States. 

The fall armyworm [Laphygma jriigiperda S. & A.) became generally prevalent 
over the Middle Atlantic States during the month, attracting unusual attention 
by attacking lawns in towns and cities. 

Damage by white grubs (Phyllophaga sp}).) is becoming very evident, as it 
adx ances, in the Central vStatesfrom Indiana westw^ard to Nebraska, and southward 
to Missouri. 

The Hessian-fly situation as a wkole is not alarming. From conditions in south- 
ern and west-central Illinois and parts of Missouri and Indiana how^ever, there is 
reason to believe that unless checked by adverse weather conditions this insect 
wall be decidedly more troublesome next year in this region than it has been in 
several years. 

The cotton leaf wx)rm {Alabama argillacea Hbn.) made one of its very extensive 
northward flights about the middle of September. The moths were observed in 
large numbers in southern Missouri on September 14 ; in southern Illinois on Sep- 
tember 15 ; in the District of Columbia on September 23 ; in southern Michigan 
and New York City on September 24 ; and in Boston, Mass., on September 25. 

Codling moth {Carpocapsa pomonella ly.) eggs continued hatching during the 
first two weeks in ^ptenibcr in Illinois, Indiana, and Kentucky, and moths were 
still emerging in central Ohio during the third week of the month. 

In the Eake Region of Ohio a late brood of the oriental fruit moth {Laspey- 
resia molesta Busck) seriously damaged late varieties of peaches harvested after the 
middle of September. To the southward, in Indiana, Illinois, and Kentucky, in- 
festation seemed to be much less serious, particularly in apple, and only moderate 
abundance is repotted over the New England and South Atlantic regions. 

A green stink bug [Chlorochroa sayi Stal) is recorded from the State of Nebraska 
for the first time. It was found injuring potatoes in Kimball County. 
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The imported cabbage worm {Pieris rapae L.) is very seriously infesting cab- 
bages in Illinois, Iowa and Minnesota, and rather serious infestations by the cabbage 
webworm [Hellula undalis P"ab,) are reported from North Carolina, Alabama, and 
Mississipih. The cabbage looper {Autographa hrassicae Riley) is appearing in very 
considerable numbers over the same region and also northward into Virginia. 

The beet leaf hopper (Eutettix tenella Baker) is abundant in northern Utah and 
considerable damage is resulting from the infestation. 

The fall webworm (Hyphantria cunea Drury) is occurring very abundantly 
throughout the eastern States from Vermont southward to P'lorida and Alabama. 

The birch leaf skeletonizer (Bucculatrix canadensisella Chamb.) is occurring in 
a heavy outbreak in northern Maine and the upper and lower peninsulas, of Michi- 
gan. 

The elm leaf beetle {Galerucella xanthomelaena Schrank) is so prevalent in Con- 
necticut that unsprayed trees are brown in many parts of the State, and it is uiore 
prevalent at Raleigh, N. C., than it has been during the past fifteen years. 


Hungary : Damage to Vineyards by Sparrows (Passer domesiicus) (i). 

During the last two years sparrows have increased to an unusual e-\tent and in 
August 1930 damaged the early grajx's in an unprecedented degree. The sparrow 
is more difiicult to combat than the .starling {Stnrnm vulgaris). The starling flee.s 
from man, even when unarmed ; it can also be ke])t away by noise-i)roducii]g instru- 
ments. The sparrow on the contrar}- is used to noise and cannot be kept oil the 
grapes by .shouting or noises. They can only be got rid off therefore with firearms. 
It is practically impossible to carry out a campaign against sparrows’ nests through- 
out a whole country. It seems easier to kill the birds in their winter r<n.>sts. 
Such roD.sting places exi.st ewn in Budapest, where the sparrows from autumn 
to spring perch for the night in the trees in streets and public gardens in such num- 
bers that their droppings impede the traffic. The only method which gives hope of 
destroying these masses of birds consists in watering them during frost>’ winter night.s 
with fire hose. The sx)arrows thus rendered inca])able of flight would fall to the 
groimd and could be put at the disjrosal of hospitals for food purposes. But the 
vSocieties for the i)rotection of animals would probably be ox)posed to such a rnetliod, 
which could be employed onl}^ by official authorisation. 


Persia : Some Insect Pests {2). 

Earias insulana. — This cotton parasite was reported in Persia for the first 
time in 1928 the entomologist of the Russo-Persian Society in the irrovince of 
Kirman (Bam and Rafsendjan). In 1929 it was reported in the province of Kars 
and, in 1930, according to information collected by Mr, Dij6; in addition to the 
southern provinces it has made itvS appearance at Ispahan, Yezd, Kashan, Kum, 
Khar and Veramirie (Teheran) and in the Khorassan. The losses are estimated at 


(1) Comnniiiication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Mr. l itus CsOROi-.y, olhrect or f 
the J^oyal Hungarian institute oi Ornithology, Budaiiest. 

(2) Comnuinication from the official corresiwndent of the Institute, Mr. iVhined H. Adle, Director 
of the Agricultural College, .Keredj, Tcheian, Persia. 
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30 % of the crop in Kizman and up to 52 % at Torchize (Khorassan). E, insuhna 
did not occur in Persia before 192S when it came from India. 

Eurygaster integriceps, — Following its normal development this serious wheat 
pest has increased its ravages since 1924, in which year it did its maximum 
damage. In 1930 a great part of the crop of the Veramine district was destroyed 
and in certain villages not even 14 harvested. A renewed 

attack is expected in 1931. 

Locusts. -- - Locust damage has been less in 1930 than in 1929, the pro- 
vince of Teheran in particular escaping damage. On the other hand the province of 
Azerbaidjan which had hitherto not .suffered from locmsts was invaded bv large 
swarms coming from Turkey. Defensive measures were taken from the first and 
.special missions were sent into nearly every ]>rovince, in particular into Kirman, 
Beloutchistan (locusts coming from India), bars, Khou.sistan. Jvouristan, Kirnian- 
chah, Ispahan, Vezd, Kachan, Khorassan, Azerbaidjan, etc. 

In some regions, in addition to Schistocerca gregaria, the presence was reported 
of the Moroccan locust (DocioslaHi'iis maroctYinus) , which was easily destroyed, 
whereas the attacks of Schist, gregaria were sometimes very serious. 

Active measures are already in hand for 1931. In particular a defensi\'e chain 
will reach from the Mesopotamian frontier along the Persian (Uilf coast to the In- 
dian frontier, in order that tlie insects may Ix' comliatted as soon as they a])])ear 
in Persia and, if possible, to di.scover the breeding grounds, which may exist in the 
South, specially in Descliti and I.)eschtistan. 


Hellenic Republic : Locust Campaign 1930 ( 1 ). 

In T930 28 out of the 36 Departments were declared infested with locusts. 

The invasions were equal to tho.se of last year. 

The destruction work was carried out more willingly by the inhabitants, who 
are compulsorily obliged to supply the labour. 

The expenses rose to 40,000,000 drachmas, of which 12,000,000 were used for 
buying petrol, 5,000,000 for bran, 1,500,000 for mola.s.ses, 2,000,000 for .sodium ar- 
senate, 2,000,000 for .spraying apparatus and accessories and 18,000,000 for trans- 
port charges and wages. 

The amount spent on petrol w'(>uld have been less if in the Departments of 
Fiorina, Kozani and Achaia arsenical bait had been sjiread earlier, instead of s])ra> - 
ing with petrol. In fact, half the total quantity of petrol /. e., 150,000 15 kg. tins, 
was consumed in these three Departments. 

The abundant spring rainfall w'^ashed away the bait and obliged the di.^^trict 
vServices to renew it, wdiich increased the exjjenses. 

The control was perfectly successful. The locusts caused no damage. 

The number of stock animals poi.soned by tlie bait w^as very small this \ ear, 
while last year it was considerable. 

(i) Cojiimunicalion from the oflicial corresiwiident of the Institute, Mr, C. A, Tss.a xkiuks, 'J eebniea 
Advisor to the Minister of Aprieulturc, .'then.s. 



LEGISLATIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE MEASURES 


South Australia, — By Notice of the Minister of Agriculture of 22 April 
1930 the attention of landholders an4 local authorities is directed to the fact that 
they are required by law to destroy any of the following noxious w'eeds growing on 
lands and roads respectively held by them, and that the penalties for neglect will 
be strictly enforced : — 

AsphodeUis fistulosus, Ccnchriis trihuloides, Centaiirca Calcitrapa, C, solstitialis, 
Chenopodium album (for City of Adelaide only), Cnicus arvensis^ Conium mamlatum^ 
CiiscMta, Datura Stramonium, Euphorbia Terracina, Gomphocarpus fruticosum, Ho- 
meria collina, Hypericum perjoratum, Kentrophylhmi lanatum, Lycium campanula- 
cenni (except where grown as a hedge and kept trimmed to a width of 4ft. bin. 
and to a height nf)t exceeding loft.), Solanum rosiratum, S. sodomoeuni, Xanthium 
canadense, X. spinosuni. (The South Australian Government Gazette, Adelaide, vSep- 
tember ii, 1930, No. ii, p. 544). 


Spain. — Royal Decree No. 2.214 of ii October 1930 which establishes the 
regulations for the exportation of citrus fruits provides, inter alia, that no fruits 
attacked by scale insects or other parasites or damaged by frost may be exported. 
(Gaceia dc Madrid, Madrid, 12 octubre 1930, aho CCLXIX, tomo IV. iium. 285, 
pags. 275 a 27S). 

India (i). — By Notification No. 1213-Agric., dated the 27th May, 1930, in ex- 
ercise of the pow'crs conferred bV sub-section (i) of section 3 of the Destructive Insects 
and Pests Act, 1914 (II of 1914), the Governor General in Council is pleased to di- 
rect that the following further amendments shall be made in the Order published with 
the Notification of the Gove-rnment of India in the Department of Revenue and Agri- 
culture No. 580-240, dated the 22nd June 1922, namely : — 

1. In sub-paragraph (i) of paragraph i of the said Order, for tlie word " vSchedule ” 
the w^ords « first Schedule » shall be substituted. 

2. For sub-paragraph 2 of paragraph ii of the said Order the following shall 
be substituted ; namely : 

" (2) Cotton seed shall not be imported by sea save for experimental purposes by 
one of the ofiicers named in the second Schedule appended hereto, and shall not be 
so imported by such officers save at the port of Bombay and in quantities not exceed- 
ing one hundredweight in any one consignment and on condition that it will be fu- 
migated on importation with carbon bi.sulphide : 

Provided that, if the cotton seed is accompanied by a certificate from a Govern- 
ment Entomologist of the country of origin to the effect that the seed and its con- 
tainer have been treated in such a way as to destroy all insect life, the seed shall be 
examined on importation by such officer as the Governor General in Council may 
appoint and shall not be required to be re-fumigated unless such examination shows 
that refmnigation is necessary 


(i) Coninniiiicntiuii from Mr M. S. A. Hydaki, I. C. S., Seert^tary, Imperial Council of .Agricultural 
Research, Simla, India, to the Inteniational Institute of Agriculture. 



3 - For the heading 1.0 the Schedule to the said Order, the heading" First Sche- 
dule "shall be substituted and after that .Schedule the f\))lowing Schedule shall 
be inserted, namely : — ‘ • 


SECOND SCHEDULE. 

(Paragraph ii (3).) 

'I'hc Director, Imperial Institute of Agricultural Research, Pusa. 

The SccTctar}^, Indian Central Cotton Committee, Bombay. 

The Director of Agriculture, Madras Presidency, Madras. 

The Director of Agriculture, Bombay Presidency, Poona. 

The Director of .\giiculture, Punjab, Lahore. 

The Director of Agiiculturc, Ignited Prfivinces, Lucknow. 

The Director of Agritrulture, Central Proviiice.s, Nagjmr. 

The Director of Agrieultiire, Bengal, Dacca. 

'J'he Director of Agriculture, Bihar and Orissa, Saboui. 

The Director of Agriculture, Assam, Shillong. 

The Director of Agriculture, Burma, Rangoon. 

The Agricultural Oifieer, North-West Frontier Province, Peshawar. 

The Director of the In.stitutc of Plant Industry, Indore. 

'I'hc' l.)irecU)r <)f Agriculture, Ilis IC.KuUed Highness the Nizam’s Dominions, Hyderabad, 
The Director of .\gricultine, Mysore State, Bangalore. 

Tile Director of .\griculturc, Baroda State, BaifKla. 


By Notification No. 1343-Agri., dated the 21st June, 1930, in cxerci.se of the 
powers conferred by sub-section (i) of section 3 of the Destructive Insects and 
Pests Act, 1914 (II of 1914), the Ciovernor General in Council is pleased to prohibit 
with efiect from the 8th August 1930 the inij)ort of unroasted coffee beans into the 
Madras Presidency bv sea or, save where the import is from a place within India, 
by land. 

Provided that the prohibition herein before contained shall not apply to a con- 
signment of unroavSted coffee beans |)roduced in India and covered by a certificate 
of origin . 

By Notification No. 1541-Agri., dated the 23rd July, 1930, in exercise of the 
powers conferred by sub-section (i) of section 3 of the De.structive lasects and Pests 
Act 1914 (II of 1914), the Governor General in Council is pleased to direct that the 
following further amendments shall be made in the order published with the Notifica- 
tion of the Government of India in the late Department of Revenue and Agriculture 
No. 580-240, dated the 22nd June 1922, namely .* — 

(i) After paragraph 2 of the said Clrderthe following paragraph shall be insert- 
ed, namely : — 

** 2-A. No plant shall be imported into British India by air ; provided that plants 
which are infested with living insects and are intended for the introduction of such 
living insects may be so imported if they are accompanied by a si)ecial certificate 
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from the Imperial Entomologist to the Government of India that such plants are 
imported for the purpose of introducing sucli insects 

(2) For paragraph 8 of the said Order, the following shall be substituted, 
namely : — 

‘ 8. Seeds of flax, bersini and cotton shall not be imported by letter or sample 
post, or otherwise than by sea, 

‘ 8- A. Coffee seeds shall not be imported by letter, sample or j^arcel post or 
otherwise than by sea 

(3) In paragraph 0 of the said Order, the words “ by sea ” shall be omitted. 

(4) In sub-paragraph (1) of paragraph ii of the said Order, after the words 
‘ by sea ' the words ‘ or by air ’ shall be inserted. 

(5) In paragraph 12 of the said Order, for the words “ by sea from one port in 
British India to another ” the words “ b}" sea or by air from one port or place in 
British India to another such port or place shall be substituted. 

Italy. — A Decree of tS November 1930 fixes' new' technical regulations for 
the exportation of citrus fruits. Inter alia no consignment may contain over 1 % 
of fruit contaminated with rot due to lesions, exclusi\'e of rot caused by a defect 
of an organic character. Ex]>ortation of fruits damaged b\' frost is i)rohil)ited ; 
and lemons and oranges must be from a commercial standpoint free from scale in- 
sects. [Gazzetta Ufficia/e del Regno d' Italia, Roma, 21 novenibre 1930, anno 
n. 271, pp. 4959-4969, 18 figg.). 

^*,1, In vSanta Teresa di Riva, province of Messina a compulsory association 
(‘ Consorzio ’) for the protectionof orchards against the ‘ nial secco ' of lemons {l)eitie- 
rophoma iracheiphila l\ 4 ri) has been formed of all owners or holde^rs of land situated 
in the following Communes, wdiicli have already been declared infected with the 
disease; — Santa Teresa di Riva, vSavoca, Roccalumera, Nizza di Sicilia and Ali. 

t 
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Scliadlinge. Von Prof. Dr. Klebahn (S. 713-727, Abb. 197-204)). 

Bishara, Ibrahim. Ratoon cotton in relation to insfect pests. Ministry 
of Agriculture, Egypt. Technical and Scientific Sendee (Plant Protection Section). BuT 
Ictin No. g6. Cairo, 1930. 68 j)p., 29 figs., 2 charts. Bibliography, pp. 67-68. 

i A gratis ypsilon. A phis gossypii, Laphygma exigua, Prodenia liiura, Creonf iadas 
pallidus, Oxycarenus hyalinipennis, Earias insulana, Gelechia gossypiella]. 

BiyANCHARH, PvVERARD B. Priiicipales insectos y enfermedades que perjudicaii 
Jos cultivos ci'tricos en la Rephblica Argentina. Republica Argentina. Ministerio de 
A gricultura. Seccion Propaganda c Infornus. Seccion Policia de los Vegetales, N^\ 815, 
Buenos Aires, 1930, 114 pags., 44 figs., VIII lams. 

BiyOCKWiTz, Adalbert. Parasitismus von Schimnielpilzen auf Schimmelpilzen. 
Zentralblati fiir Bakieriologie, Parasitenkunde und Infekiionskrankheiten, Zweite 
Ahteilung, Jena 1930, 82. Bd., Nr. 1/7, S. 100-102, Abb. i. 

Bodnar, J . , und 1'Erenyi, A. Untersuchungen fiber die Kupferadsorption der 
Weizensteinbrandsporen. Kisdrletugyi Kozlemenyek, Budapest 1930, XXXTII. k., 
2. f., 1 32-1 54. o., 4. abra. 

[Tn Ilungarian, with title and .summary in German. Tilletia]. 

Bondar, Gregorio. Insectos damninos e mole.stias da batata dolce no Brasil. 
Primeira contribui^ao. O Rio de Janeiro, 1930, anno I, 11®. 9, pags. 17-19, 

figs. 1-3. • 

• Geoica floccosn Moreira, I )inurotkvips honheri Hood, Heliothnps ipoinoeac n. 
s]).. Scirtothrips baiatae n. sp. The new species are described in Portuguese]. 

Bongini, V. Nematofillia del pomodoro. Bollettino del Lahoratorio Spefi- 
mentale (Regio Osservatorio Regionale) di Fitopatologia, Torino, 1930, anno 70, n. 6, 
pp. 4-6. 

t An affection of the foliage, not of parasitic origin. Application of lime to the 
soil iirought about the disaiipearance of the troublej. 

Bordas, j., JoESSRb, P. H., et MaXhieu, G. Influence du mode d’irrigation .sur 
le developpement de Poidium du melon, dans la region provengale. PathO” 

logic Vdgdtale et d* Entomologie Agricole, Gap, 1930, tome XVH, fasc. 8 et 9, 
p. 380-382. 

[Erysiphe Polygoni]. 

Bricc;s, Fred N. Breeding wheats resistant to bunt by the back-cross method. 
Journal of the American Society of Agronomy, Geneva, N.Y., 1930, Vol. 22, No. 3, 
pp. 239-244. 

[rUletia Tritici]. 



Bruner, S. C. Insectos utiles como enemigos de otros insectos en Cuba. Re- 
vista de Agricultura, Comercio y Trabajo, Habaua, Cuba, 1930, ano XII, vol. ii, 
num. 16, pags. ii a 18, figs. 1 a 4. 

Casaburi, Vittorio. I sali di raercurio per la disinfezione delle sementi. VIn- 
dustria Chimioa — II Notisiario Chimico-lndustHale, Torino, 1930, anno V, 11. 10, 
pp. 1251-1260, figg. 1-15. 

Cataeano, Giuseppe. La concentrazione degli H-ioni nella Patologia vegetale. 
Bolletiino di Studi ed Informazioni del R. Giardino Colonidle di Palermo, Pafenno, 
1929, vol. X (II ser., vol. IV), pp, 13-43. Bibliografia, pp. 40-43. 

CaToni, Giueio. Uno degli insetti pin dannosi alia fnitticoltura. La niosca o 
cecidomia delle perine [Diplosis (Contarinia) pyrivora Riley]. Atti e Memorie dcl^ 
V Accadcmia di Agricoliura, Scienze e Letter e di Verona, Verona, 1930, ser. V, vol. VI, 
pp. 111-126, figg. 1-39, I diagr. 

CeEARE, ly. 1). The destruction of coushi ants with carbon bisulphide. The 
Agrimltural Journal of British Guiana, Georgetown, British Guiana, 1930, Vol. Ill, 
No. 1, pp. 24-27. 

[Atta cephalotes L., A. (Acromyrmcx) ociospina Reich, A. laevigaia Sin.]. 

CeearK, Tv. D. The tannia beetle, Ligyrus ebenus De G. The Agricultural Jour- 
nal of British Guiana, Georgetown, British Guiana, 19^0, Vol. Ill, No. 1, pp. 11-23, 
fig. 1, pis. 1-IV. 

rinjurions to Xanthosama sp. j. 

COMPAGNIE DP:S Cm^MINS DE FKR DE PARIS A LYON KT A EA M^;DITERRANKK . 
Congres international sur kvS appareils utilises dans la lutte coiitre les enneniis dcs 
cultures tenu a Lyon, Salle du Coiiserv’^atoire, et Exposition-demonstration tenue 
dans les domaities de TBcole d 'Agriculture d'Bcully (Rh6ne), 24 et 25 juillet 1929, 
sous le haut patronnage de M. le Ministre de TAgriculture avec^ la collaboration de 
ITUvStitut de Recherches Agrononiiques et du Service de la Dt^feiisc des VegcHauxet 
de rinspection Phytopathologique et sous la prdsidence de M. M a n g i n, Membre de 
rinstitut et de rAcad^niie d' Agriculture, Directeur du Museum National d'Histoire 
Naturelle. Compte rendu. Paris, Service Agricole de la Compagnie P. L. M., 1930, 
218 p., 2 cartes, 92 fig. 

iT'he contents include : Rapport general sur les appareils utilises en France 
pour la destruction dcs piirasites des cultures, par F. W i 1 lau ni e ; Les anticryp- 
togamiques, le materiel et les methodes de traitement actuellement en usage dans 
la vallee du Rhone pour la lutte contre les maladies des arbres fniitiers, ])ar P. II. 
J oe s s e 1 ; Necessite d'luie politique des traitements iiivsecticides et anticr>q)to- 
gamiques des arbres fruitiers, par A. P a i 1 1 o t ; IvCvS appareils atteles de pulvi^risa- 
tioii et de ^midrage aux Btats-Unis, j^ar J . D u f r e n o y ; Pulverisateiirs fixes et 
leur utilisation ]:)our les traitements des plantations fruitieres en Amerique et en 
France, par B. Trouvelot; Les apj^areils de traitement des cultures dans 
les pays de I'Burope Centrale,- ptir A. L. G u y o t ; Les appareils utilises en SuiSvSe 
dans la lutte contre les parfisites des cultures, ])ar H. F a e s ; Dispositif simple 
pour Fobtention de jets insecticides finement divises, par N. C li a r 1 i e r s ; L'uti- 
lisation collective des appareils de lutte contre les ennemis des cultures, par 
B. B 1 a n chard; Conference du Professeur Dr. S c h a ff n i t, de Bonn, don- 
ike ail Congres international a Lyon le 24 juillet 1929 [.sur les progr^s realis<^s dans 
la technicjue de la lutte contre les maladies des plantes en Allemagne] ; Influence 
du froid rigoureux de Fhiver 1928-1929 sur les rongeurs (campagnols et mulcts), 
par P. R o d e T La capture et la destruction des insectes par rayons ultra-vio- 
fcts, par G. G o u r d o ti ; Note de AI. A. G u a s c o vSur Femploi des vapeurs de 
trioxylene dans la lutte contre les ennemis des cultures. 

Short descriptions and clear figures are given of the various apparatus 
exhibited and tested. They are mainly French]. 

CONSIGEIO NazionaeE deeee Ricerche. Periodici stranieri chesi trovano nelle 
Biblioteche degli Istituti scientifici italiani, a cura del Prof. Giovanni Magriki, 
Segretario del Consiglio. Roma, 1930, 556 pp. 

[The list also includes iieriodicals dealing with plant protection].. 
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Cook, MEi,vn4,E T. Gomosis de la cana P. O. J. 287S eii Puerto Rico. Revista 
de Agricultura de Puerto Rico, San Juan, P. R. 1930, ano XIII, volXXVI, no. Ill, 
pdg, 102. 

Constantin, J. Accroissement de la resistance a la maladie par Faltitude. Comp- 
tes rendus hehdomadaires des seances de V Academic des Sciences, Paris, 1930, tome iqi, 
n® 4, p. 18X-183. 

DA Costa Lima, A. Suppleniento ao 2® Catalogo systematico dos insectos qiie 
vivem nas plantas do Brasil e ensaio de bibliographia" eiitomologica bruvsileira. O 
Campo, Rio de Janeiro, 1930, anno I, 11®. 7, pags. 38-48; n®. 8. i)ags. 84-91; n®. 9, 
pags. 28-31 ; n®. lo, pags. 29-31. 

DA Costa IvIMA, A. Tima nova i>raga do algodoeiro no iiordeste do Brasil. 
0 Campo, Rio de Janeiro, 1930, anno I, n®. 9, pags, 12-13, figs. 1-8. 

\Peyyisic. virifala\. 

DK Soyza, Duncan J. Weeds. The Tropical AgvicuUurist, Colombo, 1930, 
Vol. LXXV, No, 4, pp. 198-205. 

De STEFANI, T. II Rhyiichites bacchus Linn, nei fruttcti. Rivisia Italiana delle 
Essenze e Profumi, Milano. 1930, anno XIL n. 7, pp. 162-163. 

De Stkfani, T. Metodi inutili di lotta contro il Rliynchites bacchus L. Rivista 
Tialiana delle Essensr e Projumi, Milano, 1930, anno XII, n. 8, p]). 176-179. 

Di Cairano, Vitaee. La lo' ta contro le cavalletle in Tripolitaiiia. Rasse- 
gna Economica delle Colonic, Roma, 1930, anno 18®, im. 7 8, pp. 738-741. 

{ScJiisloccrca gn garia]. 

DltAGlitOTI, A. I/O gelate dell'invemo 1928-29 nel Modenese. Annali della R. 
Siasionc Sperimenialc Agraria di Modena. BoUettino delle Ricevche c della Sperimen- 
tazione, Modena, 1930, n. ser,, vol. I, aimi 1927-1929, p]>. 165-181. 

J3RACHKTTI, A. O.s.servazioiii e ricerche sulla resistenza alia ruggine deirinteriiodo 
superiore nel frumento. Ricerche geiicticlie e morfologiclic. Annali della R. Stazionc 
Sperimentale Agraria di Modena. BoUettino delle Ricerche c della Sperbnentazione , 
Modena, 1930, n. s r., vol. I, anni 1927-1929. pp. 69-121, tav. I-III. 

DraCHKTTI, A., e D'lPFoniTo, G. Bsperienze di lotta contro la mosca delle ci- 
liegic {Rhagoleiis cerasi). Annali della R. Stazione Sperimentalr Agraria di Modena. 
BoUettino delle Ricerche c della Sperinientazione, Modena, 1930, n. set., vol. I, anni 
1927-1929, pp. 203-208, tav. I-II, 

Drogoue, Giuei.A. Sui pro^essi di di-struzione dci parassiti animali nolle ca- 
stagne de.stinate alia esportazioiie. Annali della Sperinientazione Agraria, Roma, 
1930. vol. Ill, pp. 109-115. 

Ducom?:t. Appreciation et ovalnatioii des donmiages causes aux ccreales par levS 
maladies et autres adversites (carie, charbons, rouilles, pietins, maladies as.sociees ; 
verse, ^chaudage, egrenage, gel^e; mauvaises lierbes, degats de gibiers). Bulletin de 
V Association Internaiionali des Selectionneurs de Plantes de Grande Culture, Geinbloux, 
1930, vol. Ill, n® 3, p. 148-160, I fig. 

[In French, with title and summaiy' also in (iennan and Ihiglish]. . 

DtjComeT, V. Une Uredin<^. nouvelle ix)ur la France, Phicdnia mirahilissinyi 
Peck, parasite du Mahonia Aqui folium. Revue de Pathologic Vegetate et d'Entomolo- 
gie Agricole, Ga]), 1930, tome XVTI, fasc. 7, p. 256-261. 

EwoTT, Charx/)TTE. Manual of bacterial plant pathogens. London, Bailli^re, 
Tindall and Cox, 1930. ix 349 pp. 

[Contents : i. Alphabetical list of plant pathogens. — - 2. Alphabetical list of 
non-pathogenic organisms associated with plant diseases. — 3. Chronological 
chart of plant pathogens. — 4. Index of host plants and Bacteria: 

The full dcvscription of each species is followed by bibliographical references]. 



PvTvWOTT, H. G. j^ricultural seeds and tlieir weed seed impurities. Journal, of 
the Department of Agriculture of Western Australia, Perth, 1930, Second Series, Vol. 7, 
No. 3, pp. 49I-494- 

i Includes the revised list (15 August, 1930) of the plants declared weeds within 
the moaning of the Agriiailtural Seeds Act, 1923], 

Evans J. W. The control of codlin moth in Australia. Notes on the |X)ssible util- 
ization of Trichogramma (Hym., Chalcidoidea). Journal of the Council for Scientific 
and Industrial Research, Melbourne, 1930, Vol. 3, No. 2, pp. 106-116. 

P'ahmv, Thwfik. Etude de la pentoation du champignon Fusarium vasinfectnm 
(Atk.) var. aegyptiacum T. Pahniv dans les racines du cotonnier. (Universite de Ge- 
— Institut Botanique. Profesiseur R. Chodat. Th^se presentee a la Faculty des 
Sciences de rUniver.site de Geneve pour Tobtention du grade de Docteur es Sciences 
naturelles. These No 881). Geneve, Imprimerie Jent, S. A., 1930, 70 p., 25 fig., 3 pi. 
eii coul. 

Fahmy, Tp:wfik. The atigular leaf spot of cotton in Egyi^t. The Empire Cotton 
Growing Review, Jvondon, 1930, Vol. VII, No. i, pp. 30-36, figs. 1-6. 

[A bacterium very similar to, if not identical with. Bacterium Malvaccanun 
E. F. vS. h«Ms been isolated]. 

Fa YARD, Paui,. Un animal nuisible : le moineau. Le Progrhs Agricole et Viticole, 
Monti)ellier, 1930, 47® ann^, n® 48, p. 523-525. 


NOTES 


International Congresses. - An International Congress of Plant Pathology and 
Agricultural Entomology is arranged by the Crop Ih'otection League (‘ I/igue pour la de- 
fense des cultures') to take place in June 1931 under the pitronage of the ‘ Socit^ttWle 
Pathologic vegetale et d’Entomologie agricole de France '. 

An International Congress of Fruit and Vegetable Production is arranged by the 
Horticultural Society of France for April 1931. It will include a Section dealing with 
the treatment of crop parasites and the necessary apparatus. 

Scientific Films dealing with Agricultural Entomology. — * The Italian 
‘ L. 1 ' . C. E. ' Institute for proijagauda and education by means of tlie cinematograph, 
wliich has its headejuarters m Rome (Palazzo della Slamperia), has produced a series of 
six filnivS dealing with the life history of certain insect pests of agricultural plants or pro- 
duce. The films were produced under the direction of Prof. F. Sri.vi;STRi, Director of the 
Agricultural Phitomological T.aboiatory of the' R. Lstituto Superiore Agrario ' at Portici 
near Naples, mid deal more particularly with the following insects - (i) the Angou- 
mois grain moth (Sicotroga cereaklla Oliv.) and its parasite Dibrachys boucheanus Ratz. ; 
(4) the olive fly (j)acus olcae Ro.ssi) and its parasite Opius africanus Sz4pl. ; (3) Icerya 
purcJiasei Mask and its natural enemy Novius cardinalis Muls. ; (4) the Italian locust 
{CaUiplanms iiilicus L.) ; (5) the corn weevil (Calandra granaria L.) and the ' ciinice 
del grano ' (corn-bug) ; this insect is still under investigation and has no scientific name ; 
(6) the cherr}' fruit-fly [Rhagoletis cerasi L.) ; the olive moth {Prays oUcllus F.) ; the 
Meditt?rranean flour moth [Ephestia liihniella Zeller) and its natural enemy Nemeritis 
canescens Nees ; the turnip-gall w^eevil \Ceutorrhynchus sulcicollis Gyll.] ; the cuckoo spit 
insect [Philacnns spumarh-s L.]. 

I hese six films can be supplied on request with explanations in French, English, 
Portuguese, Spanish and Gennaii as well as in Italian. 


Frof. Alessandro Brizi, Segretarip^ generate deU'IsHMo, Direttore responsabile. 
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DISCOVERIES AND CURRENT EVENTS * 


French West Africa: Locust Control in Dahomey, Upper Volta, Mauritania, 
Niger, Senegal and French Sudan (i). 

Dahomey. During Juh' J930 locust swarms were soniewliat rare in 
most Circles. 

In the Circle of the Middle Niger however the swarms were nearly daily from 
the 1st to the loth. The table below gives details of the swaTnis and their direc- 
tion of flight. 


Date of record 


Places passed 


Diuvliou of flight 


July r-10 (nearly daily) . , , . 
» 16 

» 17 

» U) 

* 19 

» 26 


Circle of Middle Ni.m‘r (K.nndi] 
» » Borgou (Piirakou) 

» » lk»rgou (I'arakou) 

» » Borgou (Niger Road) 

» ♦ B<irgou (Parnkf iu) 

> » vSavalcai (Savalou) 


S. W. and N, i;. 
West 


East 


'J'lie locusts reported were all young. 

One swarm, that of the 26th, alighted in the »Savaloii region and destroy ed se- 
veral maize fields ; the otJier swarms merely jiassed over tlie country fl\'ing to- 
wards tlie neighbouring Colonies on the east and west. 

The records in Borgou were made following wet da>"s, in cloud}' Aveather without 
any wind. 

As a result of the anti-locust campaign certain breeding grounds u ere discover- 
ed during July. 

In the Circle of Djotigou locusts laid eggs along the boundary of Togo in the 
districts of Semere, Aledjo, Partago and along a line from Taneka-Kora to Son^tiba. 

In the Circle of the Middle Niger where locusts were rei>orted during the first 
ten days of the month, eggs were laid in several places. 

In the Circle of Savalou (district of Sav^), although no breeding ground wa!s 
definitely located, judging by the appearance of hoppers eggs were deposited between 
the Oueme and the Okpara south of the parallel of Save and in the regions of Da.ssa- 
Zoume,Paouingnan between the Oueme and the Zou. 

During August the swarms were less numerous. 


* In this, as iu the next chapter, the countries are arraiig.*d in French alj^habetica order. 

(i) Canununlcation from the General Governnvent ^of French Wesl Africa, ofliclal correspondent 
of the Institute. 
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They .were reported only in the regions of Savalou and the Middle Niger, 

The first came from the w^est and south-west and passed over on the ist, 5th, 
6tli and 7th in a north-easterl}' direction. They caused some damage to maize crops. 

Another swarm appeared on the 28th in the Middle Niger between Alfacora and 
the river Koko3^e ; it went in the direction of the Niger. 

No iDreeding ground was discovered this month. 

No swarms were reported in Dahomey during September. 

U p p K i< V o h T A . The anti-locust campaign was carried on actively 
ring the third quarter of 1930. 

A local Decree dated 25 July 1930 prescribed the necessary measures to combat 
locust invasions and the requisition of natives for locating, collecting and destro> - 
ing locusts. 

In all places where large swarms of adult locusts have made their appearance 
these measures have Ix^en rigorously carried out and a large number of locusts killed. 

All the efforts however to abate the scourge have made no appreciable differ- 
ence as yet to the situation. 

Numbers of swarms have again been reported, more particularly in tlie second 
half of September. 

M A u R I T A N I A . No part of the Colony has remained free from migrat- 
ing locusts. 

The invasion began in the middle of June 1930 in the Ouidimaka, then locusts 
apjxared in succession at Tidjikdja on July 25, at M’ Bout on August 2, Akjouit 
on the 7th, Kiffa, Tamchakett and Kaedi on the 13th, Port-I 5 tienne on the 16th, 
Atar on the 21st and Bouti limit on the 22nd. 

Then the hatching period began and while the Guidimaka was already infested 
with migrating hoppers in niid-J uly similar .swarms appeared at Bogiie on Septem- 
ber 8, at Kaedi on the nth, Kiffa and M’ Bout on the 13th and at Tidjikdja on 
the 18th. 

When develojmient W'as completed the locusts took [flight and a .second series 
of swarms crossed Mauritania, appearing at Port-I'hienne on October i, at Kifla 
and Chinguetti on the 3rd, at Boghe on the 9th, at Kaedi on the loth and at Atar 
on the 22nd. 

N I G IC K . Numerous swarms, some of them large, were reported over 
nearly the whole extent of the Colony, the maximum being in June. The first 
came from the north-west and flew south ; those that followed came mo.st]y from the 
south-west and usually flew to the N. N. K. 

No swarms were reported in the vSubdivision of Tanout. 

On the night of June 27-28 some locu.sts alighted near the post ofBilma,but 
flev/ away in an easterl}^ direction without having done any damage. 

The swarms passed over the Subdivision of Tessaoua without alighting ; in the 
Subdivision of Magaria they alighted only for short spells. 

Rggs were tnarked and destroyed in the Subdivision of Konni, and no hoppers 
were reported there during the second quarter of 1930. , 

Barge quantities of hoppers w^ere destroyed in the Circle of Tillabery and the 
Subdivisions of Say, Dosso, Filingue (Ballol), Madaoua and Tahoua. 

The damage was serious in the Subdi^dsion of Tera (Circle of Tillabery) where 
a number of fields of small millet covering several hectares were completely 
destroyed ; tlie farmers re-sowed with large millet all the suitable land and sowed 
again large quantities of cow^ pea. 
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In the other vSubdivisions of the Colony the damage was nil or insigniiicant in 
the second quarter ; it was however serious in Nigeria, specially in the regions of 
Sokoto and Maidoungouri. 

At the end of July somewhat serious damage to the small millet crops was 
reported in the Circles of Niamey. Dosso and Maradi, but the groundnuts were not 
attacked. 

Locust control was activ’’ely carried on throughout the whole Colony. 

A decree is about to be enacted which will make it permissable to commandeer 
natives in cases of large invasions, and will provide for the tracking down and watch- 
ing of breeding grounds and the destruction of hopiiers as they emerge by burying 
and burning. 

vS E N K A L . The passing of locust swarms did not slacken during the 
third quarter of 1930. Their presence was reported over nearl}' all the territory. 
The Circle of Haute-Gambie w'as particularly troubled ; in certain cantons the 
crops were entirely lost. 

The anti-locust campaign has never been so active. The defence gangs helped 
by the inhabitants attacked the locusts with branches, killing considerable quanti- 
ties. Unfortunately the wooded regions often alTord shelter ‘from which it is ex- 
tremely difficult to dislodge the locusts. 

Wherever hatching was rej^orted the hoppers were led into trenches, stamped 
on and covered in with earth. 

The Administrator of Casamance reported in July 1930 that locusts which had 
alighted in the Circles of Bignona and Sedhiou had flown away in the direction of 
Portuguese Guinea. 

It seems to be ascertained from information received at the chief town that 
the invasions came from the Sudan and Guinea. 

h' K K N c H S V I) A N . If it is a fact, as the nati\'es in the French vSudan 
assert, that locusts have invaded the territory for thirty years and bred there for five 
or six, it is none the less true that the serious invasions of the last two years have 
been the first which have made control measures necessary. 

The recognised methods of control could not be eifectively applied in 1929 
owing to the sudden and unexpected nature of the attack. But in 1930 all arrange- 
ments were able to be made in time to check as far as possible the damage, which 
would in certain regions have meant the complete destruction of all the growing 
crops. 

(i) Flying vS wa rms. Locust sw'arms generally follow^ the direction 
of the winds they encounter, sometimes from east to west, sometimes from west 
to east. The same swarm in different stages of dev^elopment may pass and re-pass 
several times over nearly the same point without it being recognised. Also the>" 
are always reported as coming from neighbouring Circles or Colonies wfliereas it would 
be well to admit that some of them originate from the colonies of hoijpers whose 
hatching is reix)rted from most directions some time after the passing of locusts. 

In April 1930 locusts made their first appearance in the Southern Circles (Kou- 
tiala,Sikasso, Bamako, Segou). It was only later that they were observed in the 
east (Ansongo, mid-June) and north (Niafunke, end of June). In Jul.v and Au- 
gust the swarms became more frequent and were reported over most parts of the 
territory. 
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(2) Protection against Locusts. We are unfortunately prac- 
tically at the mercy of locusts. Noise and smoke screens — thickened in some 
jdaces by the use of petrol — do not always stop them, specially as in winter the 
grass is too damp to serve as fuel. 

Crushing of the adults during copulation does not give really satisfactorj 
results. 

Better results might perhaps be obtained if it were possible to use flame-throw- 
ers of a t3"pe similar to that used in the army. They could be manipulated by 
experts, who would be easy to recruit among the old riflemen and could he rapidly 
transported under the direction of a non-commissioned ofiicer to the scene of action 
on horselack or in lorries. 

(3) O V i p o s i t i o n . It has been found that locusts can deposit their 
eggs as well in moist as in dry soil, even when stony, and that they show no pre- 
ference for either a treeless plain or for brushwood. 

Although in very few places the breeding grounds liave been located and turned 
up with the plough — an oj)eration which exposes the eggs to the air and prevents 
their hatching — it is towards this simple deduce that tJie attention of farmers 
must be turned. The fort^'-five days of incubation before hatching can easily be 
made profitable b}' comparatively few gangs, for the w^ork is simple though it results 
in the destroying of enormous numbers of future insects.' We shall be helped in 
this work by the memory of the results achieved in 1930 by a camp)aign which was 
undertaken in the face of a population convinced that our efforts would be in vain 
and entirel}'' pow^erless against a scourge too great for human resistance. 

(.4) Hatching and Invasions of H o j) p e r s . All the Cir- 
cles have had hoppers to contend with, but while at certain places — fortunatel)'* 

the most numerous tlie}’ ha^'■e been almost completely destroyed, in others the 

attack was sudden and so generalised that the people could not cope with it. This 
w as the case in the Circles of Kayes and Macina and in the vSubdivision of Kolokani. 
Everywhere it w'as necessary first to overcome the indifference of the natives to any- 
thing which is not their most immediate concern. Thus newly hatched or migrat- 
ing hoppers were never reported except by a P'uropean or native trader or a 
travelling Government official, wdiicli frequently prevented the control w’ork being 
started until after serious damage bad been done. 

Certain Circle Commandants have observx^d that migrating swarms invariably 
travel tow^ards the point occupied by the sun at about 9 o’clock in the morning, 
but that their progress is often affected in the course of the day by changes of wind. 
Progress is somewhat slow however (a few metres a minute) and the column keeps 
very compact, except in wooded land, which facilitates their destruction to some 
extent. 

It may be of interest to mention that the Administrator of Macina has observed 
that hoppers corning from the south cross the Niger between Ke-Macina and Kobry 
where the current throws them on to the north bank. They then proceed on their 
way towards the north-east. 

(5) Control of Adults. Various methods already in use in the 
North African Colonies have been recommended, some simple, such as digging pits 
and trenches and firing, others more perfected, such as ‘ melhafas ’ and poisoned 
bait. 

Melhafas. Tents made of material 3 to 4 metres wide and 10 metres long 
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were experimented with in all the Circles. Each Circle received at least lo nielha- 
fas in May 1930. This quantity was doubled wherever the ground was particularly 
suited to this kind of trap. It may be said that the best results w ere obtained every- 
w^here, except on land covered wdth dense scrub and on clay soil soaked by recent 
rain. 

(iangs of 200 men and over were instructed in their manipulation in advance 
so that when invasions occurred they were able to get to work at once, except in the 
Circle of Gao where the natives turned out to be unskillful in manipulating them. 
An explanation of this has been sought, because elsewhere the natives had so little 
difficulty with them that in Koulikoro the women helped even when there were 
not enough men. 

The combination of pits or trenches and melhafas often gave excellent results. 
The latter were arranged in the form of an open I- leading tlie insects to the ver- 
tical-sided pits, which were filled in as soon as they were three quarters full. 

The following remarks on the use of melhafas may however be noted : — 

They are rapidly worn out and end by splitting under the weight of the hop- 
pers about to be buried ; they are difficult to manage in a high wind ; and, as 
has been said ab'ove, they cannot be used in thickly wooded or dam|) land. 

Trenching and Fire. As has just been stated the combination of trenches 
and melhafas w'as often used. Sometimes how ever the nielhafas being lacking or the 
lie of the land not allowing of tlieir use, trenches were just dug along in front of 
the columns of hoppers and formed a sufficient defence. But this method requires 
a large number of workers as it must be rapidly planned and carried out. 

Fire was u.sed only in cases of complete surpri.«e and, although the natives were 
sometimes almost burning the .straw' of the roofs and empty millet barns, the only 
result w'as to disperse the insects and so complicate the work of the gangs carrying 
out a sy.stematic control. • 

Poisoned baits — Potassium arsenate and molavsses were sent into all Circles 
from May on. These mixed with millet bran formed a bait that most of the Ad- 
ministrators found very effective. In one of the cases reported the mixture was 
spread in the shape of an open V round the head of a column 200 metres wide and 
500 metres deep. A hundred kilos of poisoned bait were used. The next day not 
a locust W'as alive in the neighbourhood, but innumerable dead ones were piled by 
the wind at the foot of the trees and ant hills. 

It must be added that the use of such poison is not without its draw'backs. 
Firstly, the quantity of arsenate used in making a whole anti-locust campaign ef- 
fective would need to be very large. Moreover the use in bulk of such a violent poison 
is not free from risk unless its use is always under the direction of a European, W'hich 
is practically impossible. 

In spite of the difficulties of application poisoning is the onl}' method of control 
used on the Gold Coast, the bait being formed of horse dung and chopped grass 
mixed with arsenate previously diluted with water. This mixture, .spra^^d at the 
rate of a petrol tin-full to thirty metrCvS on to swarms which have alighted in the 
grass for the night, has given very satisfactory results. 

It is certain however, and tlie experience of this season show s, that the use of 
arsenic is effective only in desert or semi-desert regions W'here little labour is required 

(6) Results of the Control Campaign. It would be super- 
fluous to dcwscribe once more the ravages caused by locusts and hoppers in the 
plantations. In certain parts the land has been resown as many as six times and 
now that the danger is in part averted, unless there is a further attack when the 
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•grain is forming, the anxiety of the whole population liable to be brought to star- 
vation at any moment can readily be imagined. 

The quantity of hoppers destroyed gives some measure of the danger. It has 
reached in some places 400 kilos per melhafas daily, and with ten melhafas with 
pits trebbling their action five or six days were sometimes needed to destroy a single 
column. In one of the least affected Subdivisions, that of Bamako, seventeen such 
swarms have been destroyed up to the present. 

It should howe\"er be reported that the advice to increase the cultivation of 
the so-called underground crops which are less affected by locusts has been followed. 
The areas devoted to manioc, potatoes and underground peas have been more than 
doubled in some places, and there has been considerable increase in the .sowing of 
groundnuts and cotton. 

As, on the other hand, the rains although late have been evenly distributed it 
is to be hoped that the coming harvest will satisfy all needs. It remains none the 
less true that the results obtained are still inadequate, but the lessons of experience 
will not be lost and when the time comes the campaign will be renewed with in- 
creased means and methods all ready to hand. 


England and Wales : New or Interesting Phytopathological Records for the 

Year 1930 (i). 

(a) Plant parasitic bacteria and fungi that have been encountered in England and 
Wales during the year 1930, and that are believed not to have been recorded there 
previously : — 

Bacterium Mcdicaginis var. phaseolicola (Burk.) Link &: Hall ; causing the so- 
called Halo- Blight of Dwarf Bean (Phaseolus vulgarh). 

Leptosphaeria heterospora (de Not.) Niessl. ; on rhizomes of Iris, but doubtfully 
parasitic. 

Oidium Hortcnsiae Joust ad ; on Hydrangea leaves. 

Piiccinia mirahilissima Peck ; on Mahonia [Berberis) aqmfolium, rather widely 
distributed. 

Puccinia Opizii Bubak ; aecidial stage in minimal amount on lettuce imported 
from Holland. 

{h) Although the parasites them.selves mentioned below are not new to the coun- 
try, yet their attack on the particular hosts in the following short list is interesting 
as being believed to be the first of the kind recorded for England and Wales : — 

Phytophthora Cactorum (Lsb. & Cohn) vSchroet. ; causing a rot of strawberry 
fruits. 

Leptosphaeria Coniothyrmm Sacc. ; in its perithecial stage, upon ra.spberry 
canes. 


(i) Communication froiii the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisherie.s, official corresiX)ndent of 
the Institute. 
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Glomerella cingulata (Stonem.) Spauld. & von Schrenk ; in its Gloeosporium stage, 
causing a ripe rot of grapes. 

Pleospora herbarum (Pers.) Rab. ; on lettuce. 

Corticiiim centrifugiim (I^ev.) Bres. ; causing decay, following Scab {Venturia 
inaequalis Aderb.), on apples imported from Canada. 

Helicohasidum pttrpuretim (Tul.) Pat. ; in sporulating condition on a partially 
decayed mangold root, in signally intimate association with its sterile form Rhizoc- 
tonia Crocorum (Pers.) DC. 


Eritrea : Locusts {Schistocerca g‘reg‘aria) (i). 

vSerious new invasions of locusts were reported in October 1930, for the most part 
coming from bet'ond the Abyssinian frontier, particularly from the Avergalle region. 
The s\^'arnls generalh* flew steadily towards the north-east, crossing the territory 
of the Serae and the villages of the Acdiele Guzai which bound it. When the swarms 
reached the northern part of the plateau they scattered down the numerous valle3\s 
cut by streams flowing into the eastern plain towards the Red Sea coast. Some 
seem to have flown east across the sea. 

Two particularly dense swarms W’ere reported on the 22nd and 25th Octol)er 
in the region of Tessenei, having come from the Sudan, these also flew' east until 
they reaciied the middle valley of the Barca and followed it down tow ards the Red 
Sea coast. 

It w’-as noted that tw^o sw’arms, like those coming from AbA’Ssinia, w^ere com- 
posed of pink locusts. 

No further hatching of hoppers (' cucubta ’) was reported during the month 
in the Colony ; the control W'ork against those hatched in September was however 
continued, particularly in tlie territory of the Commissariat of Cheren. This cam- 
paign, in which participated not onlj^ the squadrons organised b)' the (k)vernment 
but the whole native population, gave ver}' favourable re.sults, judging by the fact 
that of all the swarms reported in Eritrea not one had remained here but all came 
from Abyssinia or the Sudan, 

It is expected that the locusts alighted in the ea.stern i)lain wull for the most 
part remain there until the}^ reach sexual maturity when they will copulate and 
lay eggs which will give rise to the spring generation which heralds the beginning 
of each annual inva.'^ion, 

TheOflice of Agriculture and the Commissariats had already been made resjDon- 
sible for a surA'ey service which should enable an}’ localit}^ W'ith eggs to be detected 
as well as carrying on the campaign against the adult locusts. 

During the first days of November 1930 dense swarms of y oung pink locusts 
entered the Colony from the south, croSvsing the Abyssinian frontier. A single 
swarm was reported in the north on the 13th, near Carora on the Sudan frontier. 
This swarm was composed of y'ellow* locusts which began to lay eggs on the 17th. 
It was immediately determined to iflough the land where eggs w^ere found and to 


(k) Conuiiunication from the Phytopathological Sendee f>f the R. rfficio .^grario of Eritrea, Asmara, 
transmitted by the Gmernment of the Colony. 
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inspect the district the swarm had crossed in case of anj further deposits of eggs. 

I/)cust swarms coming from beyond the Ethiopian frontier crossed the pro- 
vinces of the vSerae and the Hamasien in a north-easter!}' direction towards the 
eastern plain and more particularly the Red Sea coast. Throughout the whole of 
the territory in the direction of flight arrangements were made for locating any egg 
deposits and for killing adults ; the latter, though difficult, was very successful 
in the zones where suftlcient labour was available. 

During the month natives collected 500 sacks of locusts with a total weight of 
about 450 quintals. These locusts were buried by the natives in deep pits and later 
used as manure. 


United States of America: Outstanding Entomological Features (i). 

The present notes refer to October, 1930. 

October developments in the grasshopper situation include defoliation of young 
citrus in many parts of Florida, serious destruction of new fall plantings of alfalfa 
and crimson and red clovers in Franklin and Winchester Counties, Tenn., and ra- 
ther large jjopulations building up in northern Nebraska, western North Dakota, 
and parts of Iowa. 

In addition to the rather lieavy infestation of the Middle Atlantic States by the 
fall army worm {Laphygma frugipcrda vS. & A.), the insect was quite generally 
prevalent and in many cases seriously destructive in Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Mississippi, and Texas. 

A heavy growth of volunteer wheat, in southeastern Nebraska, which, is now 
developed to such a size that it can not be easily destro}’ed by disking, makes pos- 
sible a serious infestation of the Hessian fly (Phytophaga dcsU'ifctoy Say) in wheat 
next spring in that section. Moderate infestation is also re])orted from several 
comities in southern Iowa. 

A heavy flight of tlie chinch bug {Blissm Icucopterm vSay) to hibernation (.piar- 
ters took place in Illinois during early October. Practically all lawns of vSt. Augu- 
stine grass in Fairfax, S. Car., have been seriously injured by this insect. 

- The corn ear worm (Heliothis obsoleta Fab.) is appearing in noticeable numbers 
in southern New Hampshire the first time since 1922. It is reported as quite pre- 
valent throughout the remainder of the New England and Middle Atlantic vStates, 
causing a loss of at least one-third of the corn crop in the intensive truck-growing 
section of. Dong I.sland, N. Y. This heavy infe.station extended westward as far as 
Michigan, Nebraska, Kentucky, and Indiana. 

The velvet bean caterpillar {Anti car si a gemmatilis Hbn.) though appearing in 
rather large numbers in parts of Douisiana, is not extending so far westward as it 
did in the season of 1929. 

A scarabeid beetle {Bolhocerosoma hruncri D. & McC.) was found early in Sep- 
tember damaging golf greens near Lincoln, Nebr,, in the same manner as do common 
white grubs. 

'f Injury by the codling moth [Carpocapsa pomonella D.) is being reported as quite 
generally severe throughout the New England, Middle Atlantic, and South Atlantic 
States and westward over practically the entire Mississippi Valley Region. In Wash- 
infftoa State, however, infestation is said to be much below normal. 

(I) Cotnmunicalion Iroiii the uflicial correspondent of the Institute, Mr. J. A. Hyslop, Senior En- 
tomologist in Chargf, Insect Pc.st Survey, J^ureau of Kntomolog\', I.’iiitcd Slates Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washiugton, D. C. 
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Considerable damage by leafhoppers (Cicadellidae) on deciduous fmits is re- 
ported from New England, West Virginia, Georgia, and Indiana. 

Following extremely low temperatures last winter in parts of Washington State 
woolly apple aphid (Eriosoma lanigenm Hausm.) infestations were much below 
normal this year. 

The hot summer and mild fall are believed to have been responsible for a very 
marked increase of the San Jose scale {Aspidiotm perniciosus Conist.) population 
in central and southern Illinois. 

The twig girdler (Oncidercs cingulatus Say) is quite generally prevalent and 
causing some injury to pecan and English walnuts in parts of Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, and South Carolina. 

The finding of the walnut husk fly (Rhagoleiis juglandh Cress.) at the mouth 
of Cajon Canyon in vSan Bernardino County, Calif., indicates that this insect extends 
over a much larger area in .southern California than was originally suspected. 

The citrus w'hitefly {Dialeurodes citri Ashm.), Florida red scale {Chrysomphalus 
ficus Ashm.), and ijurple scale (Lepidosaphes heckii Newni.) are reported as being 
more abundant than usual for this season of the year. It is believed that the dry 
weather has hindered the development of the entoniogenous fungi w'hich normalh' 
partially control these pests. 

A single specimen of the Colorado potato beetle (Lepiimdarsa decemlineata Say) 
was collected in Davis Couihy^ Utah, this year. This insect has not been observed 
in Utah for .several years. 

The potato tuber worm {Phthonmaea open'ulella Zell.) is much more prevalent 
on the Department of Agriculture’s farm at Arlington, Va., than it has been for the 
past twT) years. Specimens of this imsect were also received in potato tubers from 
Frederick County, Md., this year. 

The Southern green stink bug (Nezara viridula L.) is reported as being ver>' 
eflectively controlled by the para.site Trichopoda pennipes Fab. in P'lorida. 

The cabbage looper (Autographa hrassicae Riley) was unusually prevalent in 
the Norfolk section of Virginia, southern Illinois, the w'hole of Missis.sippi, and parts 
of Texas. 

The Mexican bean beetle {Epilachna corrupla Muls.) is quite generally reported 
as either absent from fields or decidedly reduced throughout the New^ England, and 
Middle Atlantic region. No reports of damage by this insect were received during 
the month of October. 

A V'ery unusual type of injury was observed in September in the Norfolk section 
of Virginia. A small black burrower bug (Pangacdis uhleri Sign.) was attacking new 
sprouted spinach, killing the young plants before they pushed through the soil . They 
were so numerous in one field that 43 acres had to be resown. 

Thousands of acres of Douglas fir have been killed in the Colville National 
Forest in Washington State by the Douglas fir tussock moth [Hemerocampa pseudo^ 
isugata McD.). The .serious outbreaks of this in.sect in central Idaho now- seem to 
be controlled by parasites. 

The mountain pine beetle (Dendroctonus monticolae Hopk.) is causing serious 
damage on both the east and west side of the Cascade Range in Washington State, 

What is believed to be one of the largest outbreaks of the southern pine beetle 
{Dendroctonus frontalis Zimm.) is reported from the Smoky Mountain National 
Park in North Carolina and Tennessee. 

The squash bug (Anasa tristis DeG.) is reported from Payette and Gem Coun- 
ties, Idaho. 

The fifth case of infestation of cedar trees by the larvae of the moth (Tortrix 
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oockerellana Kearf.) that has come to the attention of the entomologists of Nebraska 
was reported this year from Frontier County. The insect has been known to occur 
in the State for the past four years. 

The finding of Cleonus piger Scop, in Yates County, N. Y. again this year seems 
to indicate that this European pest is established in that State. In Europe the 
pest is known as a sugar-beet insect. 


India : Infection of Seiaria iialica by Sclerospora graminlcola on Green 
Foxtail and Everglade Millet (x). 

In our studies on the crovss-inoculation of different hosts of Sclerospora grami- 
nicola, it has been possible to secure as high as 70 per cent, infection of Seiaria 
iialica by oospores of Sclerospora graminicola on Seiaria viridis and Seiaria magna. 


India: A New Host of Sclerospora graminicolaver, andropogonis^sorghi (i)» 

Sclerospora graminicola var. andropogonis-sorghi, which causes shredding of 
jowar (sorghum) in the Bombay Presidency, has also been found to infect maize 
naturally. Artificial infection of maize was secured by the oospores of 5 . gramini- 
cola vox, andropogonis-sorghi, when placed on the seed in the soil. The biometrical 
dimensions*of the conidia of the fungus collected from sorghum and maize, were 
exactly similar. 


India : Downy Mildew of the Grape in the Bombay Presidency (i). 

Downy mildew of the grape, caused by Plasmopara viiicola, made its appear- 
ance in an epidemic form in the monsoon of 1929. The season was sub-normal and 
was preceded by a cold wave in the month of February resulting in a very severe dam- 
age to the grape vines which had consequently to be pruned out very early. 


Switzerland: Potato Wart Disease [in German Switzerland in 1929 and 1930 (2), 

The new outbreak in 1929 of potato wart disease (Synchyirium endobioticum 
[Schilb.] Perc.) at Root, Canton of Euceme, was coimected with the 1925 outbreak. 
The land infected in 1925 was put down to grass for 4 years, was then sold and 
ploughed and again put down to potatoes, which became infected with the disease 
by resting sporangia in the soil. 

Two further centres of infection were reported in 3929, one at Tagerschen, 
Canton of Thurgovie, the other at Kaltbrunn, Canton of St. Gall. They were 
isolated centres on two small plots of land already infected the previous year. The 


(i) Comnmuicatioii from Iho official correspimdeiit of the Institute, Dr. B. K. Uppai., Plant Patholo- 
jjist to (loveniiijcnt, Bombay Presidency, Poona. 

(4) Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Dr. E. NeitweilKh, Eidgencissi- 
sche I^tindwirtschaltliche \'eTsuclisstation, Ocrlikon-Zurich. 



occurrence of wart disease was also detected in the district of Lustenauer«Riet, 
Vorarlberg, which forms part of the Commune of Widnau, Canton of St. Gall. 

In 1930 the only outbreak of wart disease was at Marbach, Canton of St. Gall. 
The necessary measures (cooking potatoes, disinfecting storehouses, land and im- 
plements, sowing th% land with grass) were taken to eliminate the centres of infec* 
tion and prevent the spread of the disease. 


legislative and administrative measures 


Western Australia. — On 7 November 1930 (Agric. No. 2070/25 ; Ex. 
Co. No. 2522) the Director of Agriculture has notified that Cape Tulip [Homeria 
collina) has been declared a noxious weed under “ The Noxious Weed Act, 1924 
within the boundaries of the Wagin Municipality. [Government Gazette of Western 
Australia, Perth, November 14, 1930, No. 55, p. 2521). 

Brazil. — By a ‘ resolu^ao ' of 20 September 1930 the exportation of banana 
plants by land or .sea from the State of Sao Paulo is prohibited. [Boletim do Mi- 
nister io da A^ricultura, hidustria e Commcrcio, Rio de Janeiro, 1930, anno XIX, 
vol. II, n. 3, pag. 351). 

Cuba. — In consequence of its having been proved that the Mediterranean 
fruit fly (' mosca del Mediterrdneo Ceraiitis capitata) has been completely stamped 
out in P'lorida, by ‘ re.soluci6n ’ of 19 November 1930 all the decrees and ‘ resolucio- 
nes ' promulgated in the Republic of Cuba to prevent the introduction of the fruit 
fly' from Florida have been repealed. 

The regulations remain in force however by which all holds and refrigerator 
chambers containing raw' fruit on .ships coming from Jamaica, the Bermudas, 
Mexico, Central and South America, Porto Rico, the Haw aiian Islands, Australia, the 
Philippines, Spain, France and Italy must remain sealed while in Cuban ports. 
(Revista de Agricultura, Comercio y Trahafo, Publicacibn oflcial, <)rgano de la Se- 
cretarfa de Agricultura, Comercio y Trabajo, Habana, Cuba, enero de 1931, ano 
XII, vol. II, nfim. 18, pags. 71 a 72). 

Straits Settlements. — By Notification No. 859 published on the 2 May 
1930 the Governor has emended the Pests Notification Rule, 1925 which w^ere pub- 
lished as Notification No. 759 on the i May 1925, by adding to Clause i of the Sche- 
dule a new paragraph [d) as follows : — 

Xaine of Pe.st Period within which notice to be given. 

'* [d) Secondary leaf fall of Hevea Within fourteen days of first finding 
caused by Oidium Heveae, Steinni., pest ”, 

a disease of the leaves. 

{Rubber Research Institute in Malaya, Quarterly Journal, Kuala Lumpur, 1930, 
Vol. 2, No. 2, p. 68). 
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Federated Malay States. — B}'’ Notification No. 3129 published on the 9 May 
1930 the Chief Secretary to Government has amended the Pests Notification Rule, 
1927 which was published on the ii February 1927, by the addition to the Schedule 
of the following : — 


Name of Pes^t 

(i) Pests of Rubber. 

(d) Secondary leaf fall of Hevea caused 
by Oidium Heveae, Steinm., a disease 
of the leave!' . 


Period within which notice to be 

Within fourteen da^’s of first finding 
I^st. 


{Rubber Research Institute in Malaya. Quarterly Journal, Kuala I/Umpur, 1930, 
Vol. 2, No. 2, p. 68). 


France. •— By Decree of 26 November 1930 the entry into France of plants 
and parts of plants belonging to the genera Abies, Picea, Pinus, Psendotsuga and 
Tsuga is prohibited as being liable to introduce Rhahdocline Pseudotsugae. 

The introduction into French territory of plants and parts of plants belong- 
ing to genera other than those sx)ecified above is allowed on condition that (i) each 
consignment is accomijanied by an ofticial sanitary certificate stating that the 
packages contain no plants or X3arts of jfiants belonging to the abov^e mentioned 
genera and that the goods consigned and the }>lantations from which the}’ origi- 
nate have been inspected and found free from Rli. Pseudotsugae ; it sliall also state 
the name of the species consigned and the locality in which the plants were grown — • 
(2) the name of the sj^ecies cotLsigned must be indicated on t he packages. (MiNiSTt^RE 
BE 1/ Agriculture. Direction be L'AGRict'i/ruRE. Bulletin de rOffice dc Rensei- 
gnements xAgrieolcs, Paris, dtembre 1930, annee 1930, 23, p. 401-402). 


Italy. — By Ministerial Decrees of 22 November 1930 the Communes of Mon- 
dovi in the province of Cimeo and Guardialtiera in the x>rovince of Campobasso 
have been declared infected with grajoe phylloxera. [Gazzetta Ufficiale del Regno 
d! Italia, Roma, 4 dicembre 1930, anno 71^, 11. 282, p. 5213). 

*** By Ministerial Decree of 16 December 1930 the facilities conceded to denatur- 
ated glucose have been made applicable to the manufacture of poison baits for 
insecticidal xmrposes. {Gazzetta Ufficiale del Regno d' Italia, Roma, 24 dicembre 
1930, anno 71^^, n. 298, p. 5571), 

nc’^He By virtue of the -Faw No. 9 of 8 Januar^y 1931 the regulations contained 
in articles 3 and 4 of Royal Decree No. 3071 of 31 December 1923 relating to 
the revision of the land tax on citrus plantations affected with root rot (' mar- 
ciurne radicale ’) are extended to citrus jdantations damaged or destro3^ed by the 
* mai secco ’. {Gazzetta Uixiale del Regno dUlalia, Roma, 2X gennaio 1931, anno 
72^ n<^ 16, p. 284). 

The Ministry of Agriculture and Forests has given permission for the export- 
ation of American vine cuttings from Sicily without permit or disinfection ; for 
rooted cuttings divsinfection remains obligatory. 



^♦41 The Ministry of Agriculture and Forests has prohibited the catching of moles 
- — the principal natural enemy of the mole cricket — in the provinces of Verona, 
Vicenza, Treviso, Brescia and Varese and any infringement of the law will be 
punishable by a line of from 100 to 1000 liras. 
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DIvSCOVERIES AND CURRENT EVENTvS * 


Belgium : Short Account of Crop Disease Conditions in 1930 (i). 

Cereals. Yellow rust of wheat {Puccinia gmmanim f. sp. Tritici) was re- 
latively abundant. 

For some years a steady increase has been observed in smut on winter barley, 
Ustilago mtda and list. Hordei being equally abundant. Intermediate forms be- 
tween the two species have also been observed and are now under study. 

Potatoes. The situation as regards wart disease {Synchytrium endohioti- 
am) remains unchanged. 

Phytophthora infestans was abundant and caused serious loss. 

From an enquiry on degeneration diseases it appears that mild mosaic and leaf 
roll are the most frequent affections of this ty|)e in Belgium. Rugose mosaic and 
streak are much less frequent. 

Beets. Yellowing was frequent, as many as 30 % of the plants sometimes 
being affected ; mosaic on the other hand was scarce (max. 3 %) ; both made their 
appearance late. 

P'lax . The part played by Asierocysiis radicis in the scorch of flax having 
been disputed the study of this disease, which was fairly frequent in 1930, was taken 
up again. In all the specimens examined, which came from P'landers, the pre- 
sence of the Asterocystis was ascertained, while species of Pythiim were always 
absent. These observations seem to show that flax scorch is a pathological condi- 
tion which may be caused by various root parasites in different regions (Belgium, 
Asterocystis radicis ; Holland, Pythium megalocanthum, etc.). 

Tobacco, A bacterial disease very similar to the American wild fire was 
observed in tlie valley of the Semois. 

Chicory. A mosaic of the nature of the virus diseases was observed in the 
Gembloux district. 

Rose. Several cases of serious infection of rose plants with ArmiUaria mellea 
were observed. 

Tree and bush fruits. There were various records of infection 
of apple trees by Armillaria mellea, of pear trees by PhacidieUa discolor and of plum 
trees by Verticillium alho-atrum. * 

A curious affection of gooseberries was caused by a fungus that I connect with 
Corticium concentricum. 


* In this, as in the next chapter, the courttries are amnged in French alphabetical order. 

(1) Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Prof. Em . Marcual, Director 
of the State Phytopathological Station at Ciembloux. 

Mon, Ing^ 
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Forest trees. There was a renewed outbreak of the canker of the Cana- 
dian poplar in various parts of the country. This disease is probably identical 
with that which is ‘raging in Northern France. A study of the disease has been 
undertaken again. 

Eritrea; Locusts (Schistocerca gregaria) (i). 

On December 8, ii and 14, 1930, eggs were reported in the vicinity of 
Mersa Fatma and Mersa Deresa ; these eggs were attributed to a dense swarm of 
yellow locusts which was recorded on December 5 near the northern boundary of 
the Colony coming from the Sudan and flying towards the Red Sea coast, where 
are situated Mersa Fatma and Mersa Deresa. Rahib, which is further inland, is on 
the direction of flight. 

Towards the end of the month the fi^rst hatching of ‘ cucubt^ ' (hoppers) 
being reported from the same places the necessary measures were taken for the 
destruction of these breeding centres. 

Another swarm was reported on the 23rd in the north of the Colony, south of 
Alghena, flying north-north-east ; it appears that these locusts belonged to the 
swarms reported on the 5th. 

Swarms of varying importance were reported on December 9, 10, ii, 14 and 
17 near M. Uorche (north of Cheren), M. Drug (south of the Alighede valley), M. 
Sabar (south of Gheleb), Debrasina and Barresa. All these swarms consisted of 
yellow locusts and were flying towards the sea. 

In case of possible laying of eggs an active look out is being kept over the 
whole of the eastern plain. 


India : New Diseases reported during the Year 1930 ( 2 ). 

P u s a (Reported by Dr, W. McRae, Imperial Mycologist, Imperial Institute 
of Agricultural Research) : — 

Triticum vulgar e. A new species of Tilletia was discovered on certain hybrid 
wheats in Punjab and named T, indica n. sp. by Dr. M. Mitra. A description will 
api^ear soon. 

Saccharum officinarum, Sclerospora sacchari has been recorded for the first 
time in India on Co. 316 grown in Pusa. 

Zea Mays. Botryodiplodia theobromae Pat. causing cob rot in storage. 

Cajanus indicus. A new species of Cercospora. CoUetotrichum cajani Rangel 
— Glomerella cingulata (produces ascigerous stage in culture). 

Sorghum vulgar €. Helminthosporium maydis. 

Cicer arietinum. A species of Sckrotium. 

Capsicum annuum. Wilt caused by a Fusarium. 

Bombay Presidency (Reported by Dr. B. N. Uppae, Plant Pathol- 
ogist) 

Cotton. Alternaria macrospora. 


(1) Comtiiunication from the Servizio Fitopatologicodell’Ufiicio Agrario of Eritrea, transmitted by 
tlie povemment of the Colony. 

(2) CojMinuhication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Jdr. W. McRae, M. A., D. Sc,, 
F. L S., Imperial Mycologist, Imperial Institute of Agricultural Research, Pusa, India.. 
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Citrus. Rosellinia sp. 

Ddiichos biflorus. Mosaic disease. 

pontrol measures. Three applications of 200-mesh fine sulphur have given 
very effective control of powdery mildew and mango jassid hoppers, of which three 
species are foimd in the Bombay Presidency (Idiocerus niveosparus, I. clypealis 
and I. atkinsoni). Siilphur acts as a preventive and curative against powdery 
mildew, and as deterrent against hopj)ers. The cost of treatment does not exceed 
Rs. i/- per tree and results in a net profit of about Rs. 7/- per tree. 

Very effective control of fig rust, Uredo fid, has been secured by suli)hur 
dusting. 

P h a r w a r (Reported by Dr. B. B. Mundkur, Cotton Mycologist) : — 

Arachis hypogaca. Rosette, a virus disease. 

Capsicum annuum. Fusarium wilt. 

Madras Presidencj^^ (RejK>rted by Mr. S. Sundararaman, Govern- 
ment Mycologist): — 

Oryza saliva. Fusarium sp. causing foot rot. 

Aristolochia hracteata. Colletotrichum sp. 

Bengal (Reported by Mr. G. P. Hector, Economic Botanist) : — 

Hibiscus Sahdariffa var. altissima. Phytophthora sp. 


India : Two Injurious Insects recently appeared in the Punjab (i). 

Alcides porrectirosiis, Mshl, (Curculionidae : Coleoptera) has been recorded in 
the Punjab doing enormous damage to walnut fruit. The weevils lay their eggs 
in the young fruit and the grubs bore into it and pupate inside the fruit. The attack- 
ed fruit drops. In some cases not a single fruit remains on the tree. 

Bemisia gossypiperda, Misra & Pamba (Aleurodidae : Hemiptera) has been 
attacking cottons for the past few years. The eggs are laid mostly on the under 
side of leaves and the nymphs mainly amfine themselves to the underside also. 
The life-cycle during April to September is 14-27 da^'^s, during October-November 
36 days and November to February 97-107 days ; there are a number of broods on 
cottons. This pest has numerous alternative food plants. It is interesting to 
note that the attacked leaves do not show any malformation such as drying, 
wrinkling or curling. 


Latvia: Plant Diseases observed In 1930(2). 

Crop diseases have not appeared in epidemic form during 1930. It should be 
mentioned that the destruction of barberry and buckthorn prescribed by the law 
of 20 March 1930 (cf. this Bulletin, 1930, No. 8, p. 126) has been started on a 
large scale. To encourage the control of Fusarium on rye considerable quantities 
of fungicides have been distributed at State expense. 


(1) Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Mr. M. Afjtal Husain, M. A. 
(Cantab.), I. A. S., Locust Research Entomologist to tlie Imperial Council of Agricultural Re-search 
Punjab AgHcultural College, Lyallpur, 

(2) Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Prof. Max Eglits, Phytopatho- 
logical X^aboratoty of the University, Riga. 
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In several districts Cladosporium herbarum (Pers.) Ivk. attacked winter wheat. 
Serious damage has been caused to Ribes spp. by Puccinia ribesii caric^ Kleb. 
and to chrysanthemums under glass by Oidium Rabenh. Cladospc/rium 

fulvum Cooke, which attacks tomatoes under glass, is gradually spreading. 

In the autumn of 1930 the presence of bunt of wheat {Tilletia laevis Kiilm) 
was reportd for the first time in this country. It seems as though the disease was 
introduced in 1929 with the seed wheat which had to be imported in consequence 
of the bad crop of 1928. 

The following fimgi must be reported as new to the flora of Latvia : — Uro~ 
pyxis sanguinea Arth. on Mahonia Aquifolium Nutt, at Riga ; Diplodina Lini Moesz 
and Smarods on flax in the district of Walk ; Ramukiria Coriandri Moesz and Smarods 
on Coriandnim spp. in the gardens of the horticultural firms of Riga ; Exohasidium 
discoideum Ell. on Azalea sp. under glass ; Physalospora Cydoniae Arn. on Pyrus 
Malus L. and P. communis L. in the nursery gardens. 


Hellenic Republic : Outbreak of Helioihis &rmig^era Caterpillars on Crops 

in Macedonia (i). 

Cotton plantations in the communes of Arapli, Doudoular and Epanomi in the 
Salonica region were infested in 1930 by caterpillars of Heliothis armigera Hbn. which 
destroyed nearly the whole crop. The plantations of the Communes of Arapli and 
Doudoular cover an area of 400 hectares, 200 of which are irrigated ; those of Epa- 
nomi cover 500 hectares and are not irrigated. 

The caterpillars damaged also the crops of maize, tomatoes, egg plant, piments 
and French beans in these Communes. They also caused losses estimated at 25-60 
per cent, of the crop in cotton plantations in the region of Veria, Macedonia. 

The caterpillar attacks maize by preference and then cotton. In regions where 
•maize fields Were interspersed among the cotton plantations the latter were very 
little attacked, while the cobs of the early varieties of maize were completely 
destroyed. 

The caterpillars when young feed on the leaves of the cotton plant ; later they 
attack the flower buds and young bolls, which they leave just before they fall to 
carry on their destructive activities elsewhere. 

- In a cotton plantation near the railway station at Naoussa no caterpillars were 
found, although they were prevsent in nearby small plots of maize, tomatoes and 
tobacco. 

Larks literally decimated the caterpillars. In one cotton plantation whicli was 
visited by a flock of larks not one caterpillar survived ; in a neighbouring plantation 
which , w^as not visited by larks the number of caterpillars was not diminished. 

As a result of these observations the following measures seem indicated in order 
to reduce the damage of this pest. Early maize should be grown in cotton planta- 
tions as a trap plant. Cotton plantations should be sprayed or dusted with arsenical 
insecticides very early when the caterpillars are scarcely visible and are feeding 
on the leaves, before they penetrate into the bolls. Birds, and particularly larks, 
must be protected. 

The above observations were made by the Inspector of Agriculture at Salonica 
and the Agricultural Servce at Vermion, Macedonia. 


{i) Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Mr. C. A. Issaabm>ks> 
Technical Advisor to the Minister of Agriculture, Athens, 
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Hellenic Republic : Control of Field Voles (i). 

In 1930 in several of the wheat growing plains of the Hellenic Republic field 
voles increased to such an extent that they became a menace to the cereals and 
potato crops. 

Amongst the regions particularly infested may be mentioned Langada and 
Katerini in Macedonia, the plains of Thessaly, Phthiotis and Phocis, the vicinity of 
Thebes, several districts in the Departments of Arcadia and Messenia, in the Pelo- 
ponnesus and the island of Euboea, and the Department of Candia in Crete. 

The rainfall last autunm was not abundant, which was the principal factor 
favoring the multiplication of the voles. 

The campaign against them in the Hellenic Republic was carried on mainly 
writh the use of oats and rye grain poisoned with nitrate of strychnine. The poi- 
soned bait was prepared by soaking 1000 kilos of grain in a solution of 12.5 kilos 
of nitrate of strychnine until the liquid was completely absorbed by the grain. 

The Phytopathological Service of the Ministry of Agriculture supplies the poi- 
soned grain free. Producers in the infested regions are obliged to conform to Law 
No. 512 relating to the control of voles and locusts. The Phytopathological Ser- 
vice has already distributed about 25 tons of poisoned grain and expects to supply 
a further 75 tons. 

The poisoned grain is an effective and economical means of control in winter 
when grass is scarce. About 10 grains are thrown into each vole hole. 

The Phytopathological Service uses other control methods in addition to poi- 
soned grain. The Danysz virus, prepared in the Microbiological Laboratory of the 
Ministry of Agriculture, is utilised in particular. 

It also procures * Delicia * and ' Hora * fuses (German products) which when 
lighted produce a heavy asphyxiating smoke. A fuse is inserted in the top of a 
metal C5dinder which is introduced into the mouth of a vole run. When the smoke 
begins to emerge from neighbouring holes they are all stopped up, and the voles 
within are thus asphyxiated. One fuse is sufficient for several runs. The Phyto- 
pathological »Service procured 250 cylinders and 25,000 ‘ Delicia ' fuses and as 
many ‘ Hora ' fuses and cylinders. 

This method is more costly than the poisoned grain method, but has the advan- 
tage of being effective in all seasons, in particular in spring when voles are more 
attracted by the young grass than by the poisoned grain. 


Turkey ; Natural Enemies of the Desert and Italian Locusts ( 2 ). 

During the last anti-locust campaign the directors of the a)ntrol operations 
observed that a fly {Stomatorrhina lunata) was abundant in the breeding grounds of 
the Desert locust (Schistocerca gregaria). Thousands of small larvae were found in 
the soil with the locust eggs. This insect destroyed in certain regions as many as 
50 and even 75 % of the eggs. 

The Italian locust {Ccdliptamus italicus) is the most widely spread locust spe- 
cies in Turkey. It is a pest on various crops in certain years. During rainy years 


(1) CoinmimicatioM from the official correspondent of the*In.stitute, Mr. C. A. Issaakii>hs, Technical 
Advisor to the Minister of Agriculture, Athens. 

(2) Communication from the official wrrespondent of the Instittite, Mj. M. Sureya, Councillor of 
State, Angora. 



tlie fungus Empusa Grylli appears and parasitises the locusts. Ivast year, for ex- 
ample, at Sanisoun this fungus decimated the swarms so that the region was com- 
pletely rid of locusts. 

In 1930 in the province of Ismit after the abundant rains of May and June the 
locusts were attacked by the divsease and were wiped out within a few days. 


LEGISLATIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE MEASURES 


Germany (i). — An Ordinance of 30 September 1930 establishes the new 
list of custom houses by which, in so far as it is permitted, potatoes may be im- 
ported. 

The names of the Bureaux of the German Plant Protection Service and 
the officials aiithorivSed to issue phytopathological certificates for exportation of 
plants and in particular of j)otatoes are given in two annexes to No. 12(1930) of 
the Nachrichtenblatt fur den Deutschen Pflanzenschuizdienst. 

,1.** An Ordinance of 22 September 1930 concerning the control of the po- 
tato eelworm (Heierodera schachtii f, solani called also //. rostochiensis) in Thuringia 
enacts that any outbreak or suspected outbreak of infection with this eelworm must 
be immediately reported to the local authorities who on their part shall notify the 
higher authority and the Plant Protection Station at Jena. Land shall be de- 
clared infected on which the pbtato eelworm has been found ; neighbouring land shall 
be declared “in danger’". Potatoes grown on land infected or “in danger” 
may not be lused as seed. Potatoes must be cooked before being used for food. 
Potatoes may not be exported beyond the lx)undaries of the Communes in which 
the potato eelworm has been foimd to be present. 

Cellars and other places in which potatoes coming from infected land have been 
stored must be thoroughly cleaned and disinfected with a soapy solution of 2 % 
cresyl. All remains of potato plants in districts which are infected or “in danger ” 
must be collected and burnt ; it is particularly forbidden to throw them on com- 
post or manure heaps. ,, 

During 5 ^'^ears after the ascertaining of infection land which is infected or 
“ in danger ” may not l)e planted with potatoes, tomatoes or other plants liable to 
be attacked by the potato eelworm. 

*** By virtue of the Police Ordinance of 4 October 1930 for the control of 
asparagus rust [Puccinia Asparagt] in Thuringia any person growing asparagus is 
obliged before the beginning of October in each year to cut and burn all green shoots 
of asparagus. As soon as the first symptoms of the disease appear in spring (May 
and June) affected stems shall also be cut and burnt. 


(r.) CoumitJiiicatioii from the Biologische Reichsanstalt fur I.and:>UQd Forstwlrtschaft, 
1«?m, official corresixmdcnt of the Institute. 



Wedtern Australia. — On the 17 December 1930 (Agric. No. 2070/25 ; Ex. 
Co. No. 2868) the Director of Agriculture notified that Cape Tulip (Homeria 
colUna) has been declared a noxious weed under The Noxious Weeds Act, 1924 
within the boundaries of the Goomalling Road Board. [Government Gazette of 
Western Attsiralia, Perth, December 19, 1930, No. 60, p. 2701). 

Belgian Congo. — By Ordinance No. i of 10 January 1931 the Governor of 
the province of Katanga has established that any seeds, tubers, or plants for impor- 
tation into the province must be covered by a certificate, issued by the official 
authorities of the country of origin, declaring the seeds, tubers or plants free from 
cryptogamic or entomological diseases. 

Seeds, tubers or plants found to be infected with cryptogamic or other disease 
will be dealt with at the importers' expense and, if necessary, destroyed. 

Any person warehoirsing or transporting seeds, tubers or plants must if they 
are infected with parasitic or other diseases immediately notify the Administration. 

Any person who has warehoused or transported seeds, tubers, or plants known 
to be infected must arrange for the disinfection of the premises used for their sto- 
rage or of the waggons, vessels or barges used for their transport. The method of 
disinfection may be decided by the Administration. 

Any infringement of this Ordinance will be punishable by a penal servitude 
not exceeding two months in duration and by a fine not exceeding 2000 francs, 
or by one of these penalties. (Agriculture et Elevage an Congo Beige, Ixelles, 1931, 

annee, n” 4, p. 42). 

Cuba. — By Presidential Decree No. 8375 of 16 October 1930 the Minister 
of Agriculture, Commerce and Works has been authorised to nominate, on the re- 
commendation of the Academ}^ of Medical, Physical and Natural Sciences, a Com- 
mittee of five experts who shall judge entries in competition for the international 
prize of 30,000 dollars established by Daw on 13 December 1910. The prize will be 
awarded to the competitor who not only shall have discovered the cause of the di- 
sease which is killing the coconut palms in the island but shall have prescribed re- 
medial and x>reventive measures against the disease. [Revista de Agricultura, Comer- 
cio y Trabajo, Publicacion mensual, organo oficial de la Secretaria de Agricultura, 
Comercio y Trabajo, Habana, Cuba, 1930, ano XII, vol. ii, ndm. 17, pags, 48 
a 49). 

Eritrea. — The following is the list of the plant diseases and pests against 
which Eritrea more particularly desires to protect herself in accordance with Art. ii 
of the International Convention for Plant Protection (Rome, 16 April 1929) (cf. 
this Bulletin, Year III, 1929, No. 4, pp. 52-53). 

The plants, plant parts and seeds specified in this list may not be imported 
unless accompanied by a phytopathological certificate of the Official Plant Protec- 
tion Services of the countries of origin adhering to the International Convention of 
Rome (16 April 1929) and certifying immunity from diseases and pests in general 
and in particular from those named below : — 

Durrha seed Sphacelotheca Sorghi. 

Stems and panicles of durrha . . . Caterpillars of the stems and panicles. 

Barley seed ........... • j 
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Wheat seed 


Cotton seed . . . 

Maize seed 

Maize stalks and heads 

Potatoes 

Onions . 

Seeds of fodder plants 

Citrus fruits 

Any fresh fruit 

Plants and fruits of pineapple . . . 


Tfitici, 

j Plaiyedra gossypiella. 
f Anthonomm grandis, 

list. Maydis. 

Caterpillars of the stalks and heads. 
Epitrix cucumeris. 

i Doryphora (Leptinotarsa) decemlineuta. 
j Phthorimaea operculella, 

) Actinomyces Scabies. 

I Phytophthora injestans. 

\ Synchytrium endohioticum. 

UrocysHs Cepulae. 

Dodder. 

Lepidosaphes gloverii. 
i Aleyrodes citri. 

1 Bacterium Citri. 

\ Corticium salmonicolor. 

I Sphaeropsis tumefaciens. 

Gloeosporium limetticolum. 

Aonidiella perniciosa. 

Laspeyresia molesta. 

(. Diaporthe perniciosa. 

\ Thielaviopsis paradoxa. 

^ Fusarium cubense. 


[Bollettino Ufflciale della Colonia Eritrea, Asmara, 31 gennaio 1931, anno XL, 
n. 2, p. 68). 


Italy. — In consequence of the serious damage caused by the European 
corn borer [Pyrausta nuhilalis Hiibn.) to maize crops in the provinces of Udine, 
Treviso, Venice, Padua, Rovigo and Ferrara a Ministerial Decree of 20 January 
1931 enacts that farmers and owners of land under maize in the provinces mentioned 
shall before 15 April of every year provide for the use as litter of all maize stalks 
and for their removal to manure pits ; they may also use them as fuel or fodder or 
cause their disappearance in any other' way provided that the destruction of the 
caterpillars of the corn borer is guaranteed. This applies to stalks already cut and 
stacked as well as to those still standing. 

The stalks must be either pulled up or cut at or even below the level of the 
soil, in such a way that no trace remains visible. Only in exceptional cases and on 
the recommendation of the Director of the Regional Phytopathological Observatory 
may the stalks be ploughed in. 

Maize stalks which after 15 April of each year shall not have been destroyed or 
Utilised by one of the methods mentioned above shall be immediately burnt if they 
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are already cut and stacked, or cut at or below soil level and then burnt, at the 
expense of the defaulter, who shall be punishable under the regulations in force. 

The exportation of maize stalks from the provinces mentioned is prohibited (i). 

The Ministry of Agriculture and Forests has published a list of the 
Communes declared to be infected with, or suspected of infection with, grape phyl- 
loxera up to 31 December 1930, from whose territory the exportation of certain 
plant products is prohibited in coformity with Daw No. 94 of 3 January 1929 
(see this Bulletin, Year III, 1929, No. 2, pp. 22-28) . {Bollettino Ufficiale del Minister 0 
delV Agricoltura e delle Foreste, Roma, febbraio 1931, anno III, n. 3, pp. 307-335). 

Peru. — vSince the West Indian fruit-fly (' mosca de la fruta Anastrepha fra- 
ter cuius) is apparently absent from the valleys of Moquegua, Locumba, Saraa and 
Tarata, by ' resolucion ’ of i December 1930 the importation by the port of Ilo 
into these localities of oranges, cherimoyer and other fruits from the valley of Azapa, 
Chile, and of mangoes, oranges and cherimoyer fruits from the different valleys of 
the country is prohibited. 

The export of fruits and vegetables produced in the valley of Tacna and intended 
for Moquegua, Locumba, Sama and Tarata is allowed on condition that they are 
inspected by the Agronomic Station of Tacna, which will in each case issue the 
necessary sanitary certificate free of charge. 

The exportation of peaches, quinces, pears, apples, guavas, tomatoes, aubergines, 
gourds and garlic capable of carrying the insect mentioned above is prohibited. {La 
Vida Agricola, Lima, (Perti), 1931, vol. VIII, no. 86, pdgs. 79 a 80). 

In order to defray the expense occasioned by the control of the West 
Indian fruit-fly in the valley of Tacna a ‘ resolucidn ' of i December 1930 has 
authorised the Agronomic Station of Tacna to levy on all exporters of fruits and 
vegetables produced in the valley a tax of 2 gold ‘ soles ’ (S/o 2.00) per ton of 
inspected merchandise as dues for the issue of the requisite ofiicial sanitary 
certificates. (Ibid., pag, 80). 

*** In consequence of the absence of the Mediterranean fruit fly (‘ mosca 
de la fruta del Mediterraneo, ' Ceratitis capitata) from Mexico, by ‘ resolucidn ' of 
II December 1930 Art. i of the ‘ resolucion vSux)rema * of 2 August 1929 has been 
modified in such a way that the importation into Peru of fresh fruits and veg- 
etables from the United States of America (except the States of California, Oregon 
and Washington), Central America, the West Indies, the Bermudas and the 
Hawaiian Islands alone remains prohibited. (Ibid., pag. 80). 
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South Australia : Notes on Plant Pests during 1930 (i). 

Heterodera schachiii Schm, was prevalent in some districts during the winter 
months on oats, wheat and barley. 

Penthaleus destructor Jack {Halodytaeus destructor Tucker) has been observed 
in small numbers in a few districts in the §tate on garden plants but has not oc- 
curred in an epidemic form. It favours chidt weed, Stellaria inedia and cape Weed, 
Cryptostemma calendulaceum. 

* White grubs ' of undetermined species have been troublesome on pasture 
areas in the South-East areas of the State. 

Sminthurus viridis lyinn. has been troublesome in certain districts on lucerne 
and Subterranean clover, but in certain other districts not so serious as is the case 
in some years. 

Capitopkorus fragariae Theob. was recorded on strawberries, this being the first 
record for ^uth Australia. The colonies disappeared with the approach of the 
warmer spring weather. 


Eritrea: Locusts {Schistocerca gregaria) (2). 

During the first ten days of January 1931 locust eggs were deposited in the vic- 
inity of the village of Addis Addf, of Abut, Gama and Ogdalo in the Agambussa. 
Hatching of hoppers (' cucubt^ *) continued meanwhile at Zula, along the Genfail^ 
stream and in the Car, and at Mersa Taclai in the eastern plain. 

A dense swarm of young locusts coming from the north-east was reported from 
the residence of northern Dancalia or 19 January. On 20 January the same swarm 
was observed over the peninsula of Bari flying towards Arafali. 

Ou the 23rd a number of pink locusts coming from over the Abyssinian frontier 
flew over the zone of Gharre Uoddi to the north-west of Assab. 

Althou^ throughout the territory to the south of Massaua all the hoppers re- 
ported up to last^ month were Mled by emergency control gangs, to the north there 


* Iji tliu, ad in the n«t two chapters, the countries are arranged in French alpluibetical order,- 
(^) Communkation from the ofhctal correspondent of the International Institute ol Agriculture. ^ 
Dr. DAVmaON, l^tomologist, Waite Agricultural IJ^esearch Institute, (ilcn Osmond, South Aus- 

. tealiav 

(a) €6mmuldcatjon fiw c^dal correspondent of the Institute, Dr. A. De Benedictis, Capo 
della Cdlonia^^E^ 



exist some ’breeding plaices, but as they have alre^y been located they will be des- 
troyed without delay. 


United States of An^ica: Outstanding Entomological Features (i). 


The present notes refer to the period January and February, 1931, 

During the very warm weather of late January and early February, reports 
were received from Missouri and South Dakota of emergence of grasshoppers (Acri- 
didae). It was at first believed that this was precocious hatching, but later evidence 
seems to indicate that it was merely the emergence from hibernation of such spe- 
cies of grasshoppers as spend the winter in the early nymphal stages. 

This same warm weather resulted in reports of the appearance of cutworms 
(Noctuidae) in Missouri, and we also have a report of damage to strawberry buds 
by cutworms late in February on Bainbridge Island in Washington State. 

An interesting observation of the successful hibernation of the pupae of the 
com ear vjQXvOi {Heliothis ohsoleta Fab.) at Columbia, AJo., has been received. These 
pupae were alive when the report was made, in the last week of February. 

The sugarcane borer {Diatraea saccharalis Fab,) appears to have passed the 
winter in very good condition in Louisiana, though the population that entered 
hibernation is reported as having been small. 

Eggs of the rosy apple aphid {Anur aphis roseus Baker) seem to be prevalent 
enough in Pennsylvania to indicate trouble, while in southern Virginia they are so 
scarce that the entomologists are recommending omitting the aphid treatment in 
early sprays. 

The San Jose scale (Aspidiotus perniciosus Comst.) still seems to be on the ' 
increase along the Atlantic seaboard from Pennsylvania to Georgia and westward 
over the Gulf region. 

Reports of very vsuccessful hibernation of the codling moth (Carpocapsa po- 
monella h.) have been received .from the New England, Middle Atlantic, South 
Atlantic, and the southern part of the East Central States. 

The vegetable weevi^ (Listroderes obliquus Gyll.) has been rei>orted from prac- 
tically the entire infested territory as affecting winter track crops. 

The spotted cucumber beetle \Diahroiica duodecimpunctata Fab.) is reported 
as doing more or less damage in the Gulf region. This cx)ndition, however, is not 
unusual. The banded cucumber beetle {Diabrotica balteata Dec.) is reported as quite 
generally distributed over Florida. Although known for several years from the 
western part of the State, it is a new pest on the peninsula. The western spotted 
cucumber beetle {Diabrotica soror Dec.) started leaving winter quarters during late 
January in Oregon. 

The asparagus miner {j^rofny;sa simplex Loew) is reported for the first time 
from southern California. It has b^n known for some time as a pest in the San 
Joaquin and Sacramento Valleys. 

A heav}’' migration of the turnip aphid Davis) 

was observed in Galveston County, Texas, on February 2, 

During the last week in January and the first week in February, the European 
earwig (Forficula auricularia D.) was observed active at several points in Oregon. 


(i) Cotumimication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Mr. J, A. Hyslop, Seni^ ^ 
Hhtomoloigist in Charge, Insect Pest Survey, Bureau of Entomology^ United States department 
A^culture, Washii^ton, 1). C. 
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India : Notes on Ihrips tabaci (Helioihrips indicus)^ a Pest of Onion and 

Chillies (i). 

T h r i p s on Onion. 

(A) Results'obtained by cultural methods for the control of Thrips : — 

(1) Multiplication of Thrips is proportionate with the growth of the plant and 
therefore weakness of plants is not a predisposing factor for the rate of increase 
of Thrips on onion plants. Stimulating the plant by manuring although it does not 
reduce the number of Thrips, per unit of exposed area, however enables the plants 
to withstand the attack better, 

(2) Excess of nitrogen over other manurial ingredients act.s as a predisposing 
factor for the rate of increase of the insects and the plant itself withstands the attack 
rather badly. 

(3) Since better growth results in better withstanding power, any factors that 
act as stimulant to the growth of the plants, will impart to the latter greater power 
to withstand the Thrips attack. Such factors probably are : — 

{a) hime — Which reduces the hydrogen ion concentration of our ordinary soil. 

(h) Complete fertiliser — Taking care that the proportion of nitrogen does 
not exceed a certain limit. Phoisphate appears to be deficient in our ordinary 
Poona soils in respect tot his crop. If superphosphate is used as a source of phospha- 
tic ingredient, then it is advisable to use lime or any basic fertiliser to neutralise the 
acidity of the former. Application of oil seed cakes which contain a fairly large 
amount of phosphorus in addition to nitrogen, and farmyard manure are severally 
or jointly preferable to the application of sodium nitrate alone or in excess in con^ 
junction with farmyard manure. 

(c) Sterilisation of soil may be practised with good results if economical. 

(B) Remedial and preventive measures : — 

(1) Application of kerosine oil emulsion (new method) as an insecticidal spray in 
two doses between 6.30. a. m. to 8.30 a. m. at the inter\^al of 4 to 5 days is the 
most economical measure foimd out so far. 

(2) Clean cultivation is also an essential factor in suppressing the attack of 
Thrips which are found on a variety of crops and weeds. 

Thrips on Chillies. 

Technique of finding ova in the tissues of the leaf ; — 

Various methods were attempted to locate the eggs inside the oviposition me- 
dia of chillie lekves but all failed to show the eggs in a convincing manner. Some of 
the methods that were tried may be enumerated as (i) folding the leaves against 
light : Transparent specks were seen but that could not be taken as conclusive proof, 
(2) Examining the leaf under microscope, (3) Taking microtomic sections of the leaf, 

(4) Bleaching leaves with free chlorine evolved by the combination of HCl plus cal- 
cium hypochloride and subsequently dehydrating and clearing in clove oil, etc. 

Finally, however, treatment of Chillie leaves with xylene as a clearing agent 
has enabled the eggs to be seen in an unmistakable manner. Even the embryo 
contained in the :^ggshell is made vividly visible under the microscope. Treat- 


(i) Comnm»i<»tiba ofiicial coiire?^ of the lustilute, Mr. T. N. Jhavkri, n. Ag., Assis- 

taiit Ptxxfeseor of ^toimology^ College o£ Agricalture, Poona, India: 



ment of leaves by xylene method has shoi?vTi therefoie ihat the eggs are inserted in 
rather slanting position, generally towards the mid-area of a leaf. Bdosion taJces 
place by a circular opening, not unlike one we find in cydorhaphous puparimn. We 
can now easily distinguish between hatched or unhatched eggs when seen under mi- 
croscope. There are found two kinds of transparent spots on chillie leaves, some 
large and others so small as to be with difficulty discovered with the naked eye. 
The former are caused by the laceration of leaf tissue by the feeding of Thrips while 
the latter represent the anterior end of the eggs that are not buried too deeply. 
It is not possible to distinguish eggs buried more deeply than the epidermis. 

X^dene method may be used to spot intro-tissue eggs as well as miners. 


VARIOUS QUESTIONS 


Locust Conference held in Cairo from January 31st to February 4th» 1931. 

The following members took place in this Conference: — -Messrs. H. V. King, 
Government Entomologist, Khartoum, C. Bodkin, Director of Agriculture, Jeru- 
salem, Sobhi Bey el Hassibi, Director of the Locust Bureau, Damascus, 
Sheikh Fawzan el Sabek, representing Nejd and Hedjaz, E. Ballard, Chief 
Plant Pathologist, Ministry of Agriculture, Egypt, Kaimakan L. H. C. Hutton 
Bey, FrontiersDistrict Adm.,Egypt, A. M. Mistikawi Efi*., Senior Entomologist, 
Ministry of Agriculture, Egypt, M. S. El Zoheiri Efi., Entomologist, Ministry of 
Agriculture, Egypt, Dr, A. "l^e Benedictis, Head of R. Ufficio Agrario of 
Eritrea, apologised. 

After careful discussion the Conference agreed unanimously to the following 
points : — 

(1) That in view of the connection which the study of locust movements has 
established between the Sudan, Eritrea, Arabia, Palestina, Traiisjordania, Syria, 
Egypt and Turkey, it is incumbent upon all these countries to prevent locusts breed- 
ing throughout their territories. We cannot conceive a better slogan than the one 
which runs as follows 

' A dead locust is a good locust, poisoned, burnt, beaten or buried 

(2) It will be realised that the principles of locust warfare are of human 
warfare, in that the best defence is to attack. The protection of the crops of th« 
Nile Delta should not be attempted by awaiting the arrival of locusts in the Delta 
but by preventing them from breeding anywhere within Egyptian territories L 
by carrying out an extensive campaign against hoppers in Sinai Peninstda and ptliei: 
desert regions where they occur. 

(3) The advent of locusts Would not be awaited before preparations are made 
i. e. there should always be adequate supplies* of materials and appaiSrils for dealing 
with a locust invasion in any country where locusts are liable bcfeur. 

* (4) It would l)e a mistake to abandon the biologicgi study in t^^ intervals be- 

tween locusts years. This work should be continued. 

' (5) It is most desirable that information should be obtamed on the seasonal; 

^cnrrence of the Desert locust together With meteorotog^aJ dnta 



(6) About uietbods of control it was agreed that the cheapest and most effec- 
tive is the poison bait and should be looked on as the standard method. 

A very valuable auxiliary is the metal barrier (whether zinc or tin). 

In certain cases and under proper control the flamegun, although expensive in 
use, is a most valuable weapon for dealing with flying swarms. In special circum- 
stances also the ploughing of egg areas has proved efficacious when carried out im^ 
mediately after oviposition. 

The use of smoke for the protection of valuable crops from flying locusts in 
restricted areas might be recommended. 

Generally speaking the use of aeroplanes is of value for transport of vSenior 
officers when inspecting a large area, and possibly in certain circumstances for 
collecting information from scouts by means of ground signals. 

No opinion on their use for scattering bait can be given until experiments have 
been carried out but under the conditions obtaining in the desert it is unlikely that 
they can be used with any degree of economy. 


International Diplomatic Conference for the Protection of Birds useful to 

Agriculture. 

The International Institute of Agriculture has for a long time taken an active 
interest in the question of the protection of birds, and in particular of birds useful 
to agriculture. 

The Ilncl General Assembly of the Institute (1909) discussed the subject and 
adopted conclusions to the effect that the Institute should take active steps to 
approach the Governments with a view' to the complete execution and success of 
the International Convention for the Protection of Birds Useful to Agriculture sign- 
ed at Paris 19 March 1902, and in general that the In.stitute should collect informa- 
tion as to the manner in which the said Convention is applied, both from the legis- 
lative and technical standpoints. 

The question was again considered by the Illrd General Assembly of the Insti- 
tute (1911) and should have come before that of 1920. But events at that time 
scarcely allowed of insistence on the question and things were left as they were, 
although the Institute for its part continued to amass documentation as regularly 
as possible. 

Since that time, however, the desire has been repeatedly expres.sed that a gen- 
eral revision of the Paris Convention should be undertaken, such revision becomi^,.. 
according to experts and interested persons in different countries, of increasing 
utility. '' 

The International Institute of Agriqilture has therefore decided in virtue of 
the powers conferred by the International Convention of 7 June 1905 to propose to 
the adhering Governments to call and hold* under its auspices an International 
Diplomatic Conference for the purpose pf^drawing up a new Convention, modifying 
and completing where necessary 4 he Paris Convention now in force. 

The date of the Conference has been fixed for October 1931. |t will t^e place 
in the Netherlands the Govemm«it of the Netherlands being willing tb give hospi- 
tality to the 



IvEGISLATIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE MEASURES 


French Colonies. — By Ministerial Decree of i December 1950 Art. 6 of the 
Ministerial Decree of 22 February 1926, concerning the introduction of cotton seed 
into the French Colonies by reason of the pink bollworm of cotton ^ossy- 

piella], has been modified as follows : — 

‘ The regulations of the present Ministerial Decree are applicable to the products 
named in Art. i and intended for importation into or transit through any French pos- 
session, excepting Madagascar, New Caledonia and Indochina. 

‘ The regulations of Art. i of the present Ministerial Decree are applicable to 
the products named coming from Egypt, British West Africa, the old German East 
Africa, Nigeria, Sierra Leone, Asia, Brazil, Mexico, the Hawaiian Islands, the British 
West Indies, the following North American States, — ■ Texas, Louisiana, New 
Mexico — Greece, Algeria, Tunisia, Morocco, Madagascar, New Caledonia and 
Indochina, also from countries in which the importation of such prodriicts is not 
prohibited nor subject to phytopathological control. ’ {Journal Officiel de la Repu- 
hlique Frangaise, Paris, ii decembre 1930, LXIF annee, n« 290, p. 13562). 

Spain. By ' Real orden ’ of 26 November 1930 and on the request of the 

authorities and the owners of oak plantations in the valley of Los Pedroches (Cor- 
doba), the Director of the Laboratory of the ' Fauna P^orestal Espafiola, Piscicultura 
y Ornitologfa’, I). Manuel Aull6 y Costilla, Ingeniero Jefe de Montes, has been made 
responsible for the organisation, direction and execution of wntrol measures against 
Lymantria dispar L., which spread in 1930 over an area of over 10,000 hectares. 

In connection with the control campaign an association of owners of oak plan- 
tations has been formed in th^ coniinune of Villanueva de Cordoba. This is the first 
association of the type in >Spain. (Revista de Biologia Forestaly Limnologia, Madrid, 
1930, iino II, serie A, nuin. 3, pags. 53 a 55). 

France. — By Ministerial Decree of 24 March 1931 the introduction into Frendi 
territory of coniferous plants or their parts the importation of which is authorised 
under the conditions prescribed by Ministerial Decree of 26 November (see this 
Bulletin, 1931, No. 2, p. 28) may be effected only by the customs offices of Dunkirk, 
Tourcoing, Strasbourg (Kehl), Ventimiglia, Marseilles and Bordeaux. 

Direct transit without restrictions r^arding point of entry of plants and plant 
parts of any coniferous species is authonsed subject to the control measures taken 
by the customs administration. Packages nfust be such that no part of their con- 
tents can come unpacked in course of transport. (Minist^rk de Agriculture, 
Direction de 1/ Agriculture. Bulletin de V Office de Renseignements Agricoles, 

' Parjs, ayril 1931, no 7, p. 117). * 

♦■■NT 

-Italy. — A similar compulsory as^ciation Gonsorzio obbligatorio ’) to that 
formed in 1^29 at Cividale (ct. this Bulletin, Year III, 1929, p. 39) has been estab- 
lished, also for a period of nine years, at Maniago among fruit growers (land owners, 
tenant farmers or ' metayers ') of the communes of Fanna, Maniago, Gavasso Nuovo 
and Frisanco (province of Udine). The purpose of the association is the control 
of the following plant and animal pests of fruit trees r* Nectria ditissima, 

ponwndla, C. funehrana, Aporia crataegi, Porthesia chrysorrhoea, Hyppndn^ta 



malinelluSf H . copiatellus^ Lyda pyti^ L. nemoralis, Fusicladium dendriticum, F, pyru 
num, Monilia fructigena, Gnomonia erythrostoma, aphides, Cossws co&sus, Zeuzera 
pyrina. *• 

Morocco (French Zone). — By Decree of the Directeur General de rAgricul" 
ture, du Commerce et de la Colonisation of 19 February 1931, concerning phyto- 
sanitary measures, the importation and transit of the products or objects enumerated 
in Art. 5 of the * dahir ' of 20 September 1927 (cf. International Review of Agriculture^ 
Nctv Series, Year XIX, 1928, p. 571) may take place only b> the ports of Casablanca 
and Kenitra and by the frontier station of Oujda. 

The said products or objects are on their entry into the French Zone of the Sher- 
ifian Empire submitted to sanitary inspection and, if necessary, are disinfected, fu- 
migated, returned or destroyed. 

Plants and plant parts, with the exception of seeds, fruits and vegetables other 
than potatoes, tomatoes and aubergines, must be accompanied by : — 

(1) a list of the botanic species and varieties contained in the consignment, 
certified in conformity with the trade invoice, .specifying [a) the name and address 
of the consignor and of the grower's establishment; [h) the name and address of 
the consignee ; (c) whether the grower's establishment is subject to vState control ; 
{d) the nunil)er, weights, marks and numbers of the packages ; {e) the number of 
plants, if any ; 

(2) in the case of the products specified by Decree of the Directeur General 
de TAgriculture, du Gommerce et de la Colonisation, a certificate of sanitary inspec- 
tion conforming to the model annexed to the International Convention for Plant 
Protection (Rome, 16 April 1929) (cf. this Bulletin, 1929, No. 4, pp. 50-55). The said 
model is annexed to the prcvsent Decree. 

To allow of the identification of each package there mirst lx; attached to each a 
ticket bearing the following information : — 

(i) the full name of the consignor ; (2) the localit}^ department or province 
and country of provenance of the contents ; (3) the nature, variety and quantity^ of 
the contents ; (4) the name and address of the consignee. 

Each package must also bear a clearly^ visible mark and number. 

Vine plants may not exc'eed im.50 in length and must be in bundles of not more 
than 2Q0. 

The entry of plants with soil is authorised only if packed in hermetically clos- 
ed and sealed bags of impermeable material and with double .seams. 

Potatoes must be packed in new bags, boxes, barrel or hampers. 

The officials of the Direction (jdnerale de 1 ’ Agriculture, du Oinunerce et de la 
Colonisation responsible for the supervision of the sanitary condition of crops and 
the inspection of horticultural firms and nurseries are to indicate to the customs 
authorities the suitable control measures to adopt against plant parasites. These 
officials will also issue the sanitary certificates which must accompany products or 
objects intended for export. . 

The present Decree also establishes the conditions concerningthe circulation 
of products coming from establishments subject or not to sanitary^control. Cut 
flowers, fresh fruits and vegetables and their packing materials, soil, compost, dung 
and props may be freely circtilated. 

Ex^rtation outside the French Zone of plants in pots or in soil and plant 
parts, cuttings, budwood, flower bulbs, tubers and rhizomes, also of cut flowers, 
requires a ceirtfficate of sanitary, mspection. (Empire GHifeRiyiEN. Protectorat 
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XX* aim^, n® 962, p. 427-428). 

»** By Decree of the Directeur G^n^al < 1 e rAgriculture, du Commerce et de la 
Colonisation of 19 February 1931, concerning the application of sanitary regu* 
lations to certain products of plant origin on their entry into the French Zone of 
the Sherifian Empire, the products enumerated below are admitted to importation 
or transit without restrictions concerning the place of entry and are not subject to 
sanitary inspection, disinfection, fumigation, return or destruction 

(1) Grain of the following cereals 

Wheat (cultivated species of the genus Triticum) ; 

Barley (cultivated species of tbe*genus Hordeum) ; 

Oats (cultivated species of the genus Avendj ; 

Rye (Secale cereale) ; 

Maize iZea Mays ) ; 

Rice (Oryza sativa) ; 

(2) Seed of 

French beans [Phaseohis vulgaris ) ; 

Peas (Pisum sativum) ; 

Dentils [Ervum Lens) ; 

Broad beans {Faha vulgaris ) ; 

Vetches [Vida sativa) ; 

(3) Coffee beans {Coffea arahica, C. liberica and C. stenophylla) and green 
leaves of tea {Thea chinensis) ; 

(4) Black pepper [Piper nigrum) ; 

' Gloves (Eugenia aromatica); 

Cinnamon bark (Cinnamomum zeylanicum) ; 

Ginger (Zingiber officinal) ; 

Galangal (Alpinia officinarum) and, in general, all spices other than 
pimento ; 

(5) Dried lavender (Lavandula vera, L. latifolia, L. Stoechas) ; 

Dried garden thyme (Thymus vulgaris), dried sarsaparilla (Smilax sarsa- 
parilla), senna (Cassia sp.), seeds of anise (Pimpinella Anisum) and stellated anise 
(Illicium anisatum) ; 

(6) Gums, resins, gum-resins, incense, benzoin, resin of aloes, various nutgalls 
(Chinese galls, Takaout,:^k galls, etc.) ; 

(7) Dried medicinal plants in packets; 

(8) Blocks of Wood, cork, bark, tan, poles, rods, railway sleepers, rough 
timber and firewood; 

(9) Industrially dried vegetables, flours, food pastes, brans, oilcakes, straw 
and hay, with the exception of dried fruils (Ibid., p. 428-429). 

By Decree of the Directeur G^tol de 1 ! Agriculture, dp Commerce et de 
la Colonisation of 19 February 1931, the products or objects enumerated in Axt, $ 
of the ‘dahirVof 20 September 1927 coneeming phyto^nitary measurOs for 

submitted on entry into the French Zone of the Sherifian Empire to sanita^ 

or to return, must, within two hours of tire doin'? 

, operations be removed from the fumigation chambers, 

of the regional service of inspection forthe protection of 



0 >iPisigaees, or tbeir representatives^ of products or objects which have not been 
removed in accordance with these regulations are liable to the payment of a tax cal- 
culated according to the weight indicated on the customs declaration form and in 
the following manner 

(1) Two francs per hour per quintal of the raw product ; 

(2) Parts of an hour are calculated as whole hours. 

(3) Only the hours of storage included between the legal opening and closing 
hours of customs offices are taxable. {Ibid., p. 429). 

Hi *4, By Decree of the Directeur General de T Agriculture, du Commerce et de la 
Colonisation of 27 March 1931 the plant products specified below must on their entry 
be accompanied by a certificate of sanitary inspection 

Plants in soil or in pots ; 

Potato tubers, tomatoes, aubergines. 

Certificates of sanitary inspection accompanying consignments of potatoes, 
tomatoes and aubergines must be in accordance with the regulations of the Decree 
of the Directeur General de T Agriculture, du Commerce et de la Colonisation of 
25 May 1928, as modified by the^Decrees of 9 November 1928 and 15 June 1929. 
(Ibid., p. 429), 

Mexico. — A Regulation of 12 December 1930 authorises the construction of 
aeroplanes for the control of diseases and pests of crops, and fixes the characteristics 
of the machines and the regulations for their use. 

The Ministry of Communications and Public Works, in agreement with the Min- 
istiy^ of Agriculture and of the ‘ Fomento ’, is authorised to collect a tax per hectare, 
as duty for service, which will be fixed in each case, taking into account the par- 
ticular disease or pe.st, the area and distance of the land to be treated. 

The Ministry of Communications and Public Works, on the recommendation 
of the Ministries of Agriculture and the * Fomento ' and of Finance and Public Cre- 
dit, will grant concessions to private persons or firms of Mexico desiring to provide 
for the construction or importation of the prescribed type of aeroplane. (Diario Ofi- 
cial, M^ico, 20 de diciembre de 1930, tomo LXIII, ndm. 42, p^g. 8). 
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d Agfkde, Paris, 1931, tome XVIII, fasc. 2, p. 37-40, fig. i. 
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Bai^achowsky, a. Sur la valeur 4 es « huiles blaxichea » dans la latte qdntre les 
cocheniUes nuisibles aux Aurantiac^ et aux plantes orneiaeiitales dans le Midi de 
la France. Revue dePathologie VSgMe et d'EntomologieAgricokt Paris, 1930, tcaneXVII, 
fasc. 10, p. 396‘-4 o6. 


Barbey, a. Descripcidn de una nueva especie de Pyralidae (Dioryctria Atdloi, 
n. sp.), perjudicial al Abies pinsapo Boiss. Revtsta de Biohgia PorestcU y Limnologia, 
Madrid, 1930, ano II, serie A, ndm. 3, p 4 gs. 5 a 10, Idms. 1-2.) 

[In Spanish, with title and summary in French]. 

Barbey, a. IJne invasion de la tordeuse du sapin dans les for^ts d’Alsace. Revt^ 
des Eaux et ForSts, Paris, 1931, tome lyXIX, VII® s6r., 29® ann^, n^* 2, p. 132-136, 
2 photos. . 

[Tortrix murinana], 

Barbey, A. line nouvelle invasion du bombyce disparate (liparis dispir I,.), 
dans les ch^taigneraics tessinoises. Journal Forestier Suisse, Berne, 1930, an- 
nee, tv> 12, p. 284-287. 

Barnes, H. F. Further results of an investigation into the resistance of basket 
willows to button gall fonnatioii. llie Annals of Applied Biology, Ivondon, 1931, Vol. 
XVIII, No. I. pp.' 75-82, pis. IX-X. 

[Rhahdophaga heterobia]. 

Barnes, H. Notes on the parasit s of the cabbage aphid {Brevicorynebrassicae 
Linn.). The Entomologist’s Monthly Magazine, Eondon, 1931, Third Series, Vol. XVII, 
No. 195. pp. 55-57. I fig. 

[Aphdius hrassicae, A. polygoni], 

Beelky, P\ Control of mouldy rot disease of rubber. The Malayan AgricuT 
tural Journal, Kuala Lumpur, 1931, Vol. XIX, No. 2, pp. 74-76. 

[Sphaeronema fimbriatuvn]. 


Bkeucy, F. Distribution of Oidium heveae disease of rubber in Malacca and 
Southern Negri Sembilan, November, 1930. The Malayan Agricultural Journal, 
Kuala Lumpur, 1931, Vol. XIX, No. 2, pp. 91-91, i map. 

BiCEi/i, M. Evolution de la Mycologie au Congo Beige. Bulletin Agricole du Congo 
Beige, Bruxelles, 1930, vol. XXI, 2, p. 392-39^. 


BewX/EV, W. The nature of the virus principle in mosaic disease. Lon- 

don, 1931, Vol. 127, No. 3203, p. 442, figs. 1-3. 


Bezares, Eugenio. Corv^os. Perjuicios ocasionados por Co/o<?«s monedulaE, etl 
Tordesillas (Valladolid). Revista di Biologia Forestal y Lnnnologia, Madrid, 1930, 
ano II, serie A, ni'im. 3, pags. 14 a 22. 

[In Spaiii.sh, with title and summary in French]. 

BoNGiNi, V. Una questioile molto importante. I « vermi » delle castagne e 
sportazione. Nuova Aniologta Agraria, Enologica e Fitopatologica, Alba, 1931, anno II, 
n. 14, pp. 21-23, figg. 1-2. 

[Carpocapsa splendana var. reaumurana, C. iuUana, C. amplana, Balaninus 
jlephas]. 


Bormans, B., et Axhanassoef, A. Contribution k I'^tude du Puccinia gluma- 
rum. I./es taches chlorotimies des feuilles du bl^,. Quelques observations morpholo- 
giques et anatomiques. Bulletin de V Association mternationak des SSlectipnneiirs 
^Plantes de Grande Culture, Gembloux, 1930, vol. Ill, n«> 4, p. 265-27 jr. Biblipgra-^ 

S^h summary in German and English]. 
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B&van, Ma&Y K. Studies on bacterial canker of tomato. Journal of Agricul- 
$urat Research, Washington, T>, C., 1930, Vol. 41, No. 12, pp. 825-851, figs. x-i8, pi. i. 
Literature cited, pp. 850-851. 

[Aplanobacter michiganense]. 

Camp, A. F., and WiwoT', R. J. Fumigation research in Florida. The Monthly 
Bulletin (formerly the Quarterly Bulletin) of the State Plant Board of Florida, Gaines- 
ville, Florida, 1930-1931, Vol. XV, Nos. 5, 6, 7^ 8, pp. 1-35, figs. 1-28. 

Carbone, D., e Jarach, M, Sur le mecanisme de rimmimit^. acquise active chez 
les plantes. Societd Internazionale di Microbiologia. Bollettino della Sezione Italiana, 
Mihino, 1931, vol. Ill, fasc, II, pp. 54-56. 

Chardon, Cargos E., and Toko, Rafaee A. Myc.ological eiqjlorations of Colum- 
bia. The Journal of the Department of Agriculture of Porto Rico, Rio Piedras, P. R., 
1930, Vol. XIV, No. 4, pp. 195-369, figs. 1-14, pis. XXX-XXXV. Literature cited, 
PP* 354-35^* 

[The following chapters : — Myxomycetes ; Phycomycetes ; Pezizales ; Xylaria- 
ceae ; Cercosporae ; U stilaginales ; Uredinales ; Eu-Basidiomycetes have l>een prepared 
respectively by W. C. M u e 11 s c h e r ; Win. H. Weston, Jr. ; Fred J . 8 e a - 
v e r ; J . H. Miller; C h u p p ; H. S. Jackson; F. D. Kern and 
II. H. W h e t z e 1 ; L. O. O v e r h o 1 1 s . A review of literature is given on 
pp. 201-213. 384 forms enumerated include various genera and species new to 

science (de.scriptiohs in English)]. 

CHARPENTUiR, Cii. Asphyxie brusque d’un platane. Revue dcPathologie Vi.getale 
€t d*Entomologle Agricole, Paris, 1931, tome X\TII, fasc. 2, p. ii. 

[Produced l.)y an escape of coal gas). 

Chevalier. Le pyrethre iiLsecticide. Culture. Rendement. Valeur economique. 
Comptes rendus dc$ seances de r Academic d* Agriculture de France, Paris, 1930, tome 
XVI, n^^ 7, p. 230-236. 


Chorine, V. Sur Tutilisation des microbes dans ia luttc contre la pyrale du mais. 
Annales de Vlnstitut Pasteur, Paris, 1931, t. XLVI, n« 3, p. 326-336. 

[Pyrausta nubilalis] . 

COMITATO PER LE ONORANZIC ALLA MEMORIA Di P. A. SaCCARDO. L'Erbario mi- 
cologicc) di P. A. Saccardo. Catalogo per cura di G. G o 1 a . Padova, Tipografia Edi- 
trice Antoniana, 1930, pp. XVI 331, i ritr. 

[This Herbarium, now kept in the Botanic In.stitute of the Roj^al Ihiiversity of 
Padua, Italy, includes about 69 000 .six^cimens with over 18 500 species. This cat- 
alogue j^ives a list of aU the vStxHues contained in the Herbarium witli indications of 
their origin — from other collections or, where this is inadequate, their geographic 
origin ; the .systematic position is also indicated, as desired for every specimen in 
his Herbarium by the authdr of the Sylloge Fungorum omnium hucusque cognitorimi]. 

CoNtiNl, I^MILIO. Minerali di zolfo e non zolfi piiri in terapia vegetale. Roma, 
Tip. L. Proja,^i93i, 159 pp., 2 flgg. 

Costa, T. Su alcune prove di lotta contro la O'rcosp.mi b 'tic da eseguite a 
M6nzon per contb ‘ della Compa|rnia de Industrias Agricolas. LTndustria Sacca- 
•'ifera Genova, 1931, anno XXIV, n. i, ^p. 12-16. 

Harrow, George M . and Waldo, George, P. .»^ileanjng up strawberry stock 
infested with root-gall Lancaster, Pa., 1930, Vol. 20, No. ii, 

pp. 9i9-92d, fig, I. 

^Caconema rc^dicicola^ 

DE Sand^, Suf trois Microl^pidoptbres du geiir^ Dioryctri a (spl ndidella, abie^ 
ieUa, mutaitcUa), Renme de Zooh0e Agricole et Appliquie, Bordeaux, i93o» ^9® annee, 
^ 4 . Pv57^3^-' 

S, M. The varietal response and inheritance of resistance in bkrley to 
tinirdd p. 1 4. Ib,wa State College. Journal of Science, Ames, Iowa, 
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DnxQN Wkston, W. a. R. Virulency of Tiiletia caries on wheat yaileties. Nu^rcr 
London, 1931, Vol. 127, No. 3204, pp. 483-484. 

Doi»TKR. D^g 4 ts causes aux cultures par le voisinage de certaines usines m^al- 
lurgiques. Comptes rendus des sSances de VAcadimie d’Agriciilture de France, Paris, 
1929, tome XV, no 30. p. 1067-1070. 

BuJ^idjNOY, J. Les modifications pathologiques de la structure des cellules v^^- 
tales. Annales de VInstitni National Agronomique, Paris, 1930, 2^ s^r., tome XXIII* 
p. §0-151, fig. 1-39. Bibliographie, p. 150-151. 

DuFRtooY, J., Sarejanni, J., et CRiSTiNia. Taches bact^riennes du tabac, Re- 
vue de Botanique Appliquie et d' Agriculture Tropicale, Paris, 1930, lo® ann^. Bul- 
letin noiii, p. 861-867, fig. 28-31, pl.IX. 

[Bacterium Tahacum, Bad. angulatum. Bad. melleum], 

Ezekiee, Waeter N., and Neae, B. C. Report of the cotton-root rot conference 
at Temple, Texas. Phytopathology, Lancaster, Pa., 1930, Vol. 20, No. 11, pp. 889-894. 

[Phymatoirichum onmivorum (Shear) Buggar]. 

Fajardo, T. G., Studies on the properties of the bean-mosaic [virus. Phytopatho- 
logy, Lancaster, Pa., 1930, Vol, 20, No. ii, pp. 883-888. 

FaIvDI, Raefaeilo. Nuove vedute in fatto di anticrittogamici e insetticidi. BoU 
lettino delV Agricoltura, Milano, 1931, anno 65®, n. ii, pp.1-2. 

H P'ERRARlS, T. Piiuite infeste alle coltivazioni. II rapicello selvatico (Smapis ar- 
vensis L.'i. Giornale d* Agricoltura della Domenica, Piacenza, 1931, anno XLl, n. 10, 
p- III. 5 figg- 

Ferraris, Teodoro. Tratado de Patologfa y Terapeutica vegetales. Par^itos 
vegetales de las plantas cultivadas o utiles. Tbmo I. Primera edicion espanola tra- 
dudda de la tercera italiana per Miguel Benlloch y Jos<^ del Canizo. 
Barcelona, Salvat Editores, S. A., 1930. pdgs. XIV -7-632, 138 figs. Tomo II. Primera 
edicibn espanola traducida de la tercera ualiana por el Br. Arturo Caballero. 
Barcelona, Salvat P^ditores, 8. A., 1930, pdgs. VI + 610, 105 figs. 

[This accurate translation of the well known work of Prof. P>:rraris, the third 
edition of which appeared in 1 926 tind 1927, is the first modern textbook on Plant Pa- 
thology to be published in Spanish. The translation of chapter II (^hizomycetes or 
Bacteria) has l)een done by Juan Rodriguez S a r d i n a . The translators 
have added notes to the data relating to Spain and on recent important discoveries. 
References to certain vSpani.sli works have been added to the already extensive bib- 
liography at the end of each chapter]. 

Feytaud, j. leery a pnrehasi dans le {SuiLOuest de la France. Revue de Zoo- 
logic Agricole et Appliquh, Bordeaux, 1930, 29® aiinbe, n® p. 133-141, fig. 31-32. 

Feytaud, j. Sur Dioryctria splendidella nvdsihl^ au pin marittime. Revue de 
Zoologie Agricole et Appliqui, Bordeaux, 19^, 29® amibe, n» 4, p. 53-57, pi. II. 

Fokx, Et., Bufr^jnoy, J., et Labrousse, F. La mala^e d^ bpinards. Comptes 
rendus hehdomadaires des stances de VAcadirMe d*Agriculture dii France, Paris, 1031* > 
tome XVII, 7, p. 216-218.* / ; ^ 

[Pythiufh ultimum]. ' 

Fonzks-Biacon. Role physique et chimique des rayons ultra-violets sur le s6u» 
fre sublime. Action du soufte sur roi'dium. Comptes rendus hehdomadaires des stances 
de V Academic d* Agriculture de France, Paris, 1931^ t. XVII. n«? o. Ui aoi-^06 • 

[Oidium Tuckeri']. * ' ' 

W. T. M., and Leonard, D. Anew leaf-miner of ^tton in Potto ’ 
(Ifeptiraila Eossypil Hew sro.ies). The Journal of the Department of AericuUimof 
pm Rieo. Rio pfedras, P. X., 193 Vol. 2 aV. Ncl 3, pp. fsKsy, pit ' 

, '[TBIb new species is described in English]. . ■ i. 
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i^^ON, C., et Honch(^^ E. tJne maladie des epinards en ig^o. Revue de Pa- 
^oUgie VigitcUe et d*Bnt<mologie Agricole, Paris, 1931, tome XVIII, fasc. 2, p. lO-ji . 

[Pythium sp. near Paris]. 

OARCtA Mercet, Ricardo. Algunos Calddidos de Africa. Eos, Madrid, 1930, 
tpmo VI, cuad, 3.0, pdgs. 221 a 228, figs, i a 4. 

[Descriptions are included, in Spanish, of Chiloneurus chiaromontei n. sp., parasite 
on Saissetia oleae and sp., parasite of a larva feeding on Fictts 

Canca, in Eritrea]. 

GarcIa MercET, Ricardo. Pardsitos de C6ccidos del pinsapo. Revista de Biolo- 
gia y jLiwwo/og'ia, Madrid, 1930, aiio II, serie A, mim. 3, pags. ii a 13. 

[In Spanish, with title and summary in Frencli. Coccidentyrtus sp., parasite of 
Chionaspis harbeyi, Hetevarthrellus aphycoides, parasite of Eriococcus sp., Jjotli on 
Abies Pinsapo]. . 

Gassner. G., und Sxraib, W. Beitrag zm Prage der Getreiderostbekdmpfung 
auf chemischem Wege. Phytopaikologische Zeitschrift, Berlin 1930, Bd. II, Heft 4, 
S. 361-376. 

Gi^EISBERG, W. Bedeutung und Not-wendigheit der Priifimg von Pflanzenschutz- 
gerateii. DerObsUund Gemusehau, Berlin 1931, 77. Jahrg., Heft 3, S. 41-45. Abb. i-io. 

GobDvSWORTHV, M. C., and Smith, Radph E. Studies on a* rust of clingstone 
peaches in California, Phytopathology, Lancaster, Pa., 1931, Vol. 21, No. 2, pp“ 133- 
168. figs. I -10. Literature cited, pp. 167-168. 

[? Tramschelia punctata (Pers.) Art. (Puccinia Pruni-spinosae Pers.)]. 

GOTJX, Iv. Notes sur les Coccides ; Hem. Coccidae] de la P'rance. I. Note pre- 
Ihnuiaire : Monophlebinae, Ortheziinae, Dactylopiinae, Eviococcinae. Builetin de la 
SocUU entomologique de France, Paris, 1930, n® 20, p. 230-233. 

[31 .s|K?cies are listed]. 

Pasinktti, L. Contributo alio studio delle sostanze anticrittogaiuiclie. {I'^spe- 
rieiize col Fideol). Not a IT. Rivista di Patologia Vegetale, Pavia, 1931, anno XXI, 
n. 1-2, pp. 1-10. 

PATTrjRSON, J. E. Control of the mountain pine beetle in lodgepole pine by the 
use of .solar heat. United States Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
Technical Bulletin No, J95, Washington, D. C., 3930, 19 pp., 11 figs. 

[Dendroctontis monticolae Hopk.]. 

PeTHIRBRITXHC, F. R., and Hey, G. I,., Winter spraying for the control of the 
apple capsid bug. Thte Journal of Ike Ministry of Agriculture, London, 1931, 
Vol. XXXVII, No. II, pp; 1078-1087. 

, [Plesiocoris rugicolHs]. 

■ 

Petri, L, Axione tossica deil’arsenito .sodico sopra le spore del Glot osborinm 
olivarum Aim. Botlettinh della R. Stasio^ di Patologia^ Vegetale fdi Roma], P^ireiize, 
i93<>, anno X, n. ser./ n. 3, iip. 359-301, . ^ 

Petri, L* I ris^tati di alcune ticerche sj^rimentali sopra il « mal secco » degli 
agrumi. BolUHinh deUa lR. SUgtjpne di Patologia Vegetale Idi Roma], Firenze, 1930, 
anno X; n. ser.,^^ f 

[Gontents : 1 . Suua natuta della resistenza deirarancio al «mal secco » [Deute- 

fophof^a tracheipMla\,^ll. rr- l\ Pondirm trifoliata tj 4 .) Raf. non resiste alia 
rtmhpmet frmheipMla, 1 X 1 , -^ Influenza della temperatura estiva sopra la Deutero- 
pi^a tracheipmfa. Vsf, --- letamazion^ suirinfezione delle piante 

:PE 3 ^ c disinfettante dei trattamenti dei semi dl grano 

eaeguftl e^ Siedi dl m^Cuno. B della R, Stmione di Patalogia vegetale [di Ro- 
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Petri, La fonnazione degli orgaiii della riproduzione sessuale della PAy/oM* 
ihora (Blepharospora) cambivora in Centura pura. BolleUino della R. Staziqne di 
tologia Vegetale [di Roma], Firenze, 1930, anno X, n. ser., n. 3, pp. 361-365, 1 fig, 

Petri, L. Un’estesa infezione di Pythium su piajite di grano. BolleUino della 
R, Stazione di Patologia Vegetale [di Roitna], Firenze, 1930, aimo X, n. ser., n. 3, 
pp. 185-301, figg. 1-10. 

PoEVERi/EiN, Hermann, Die Gesamtverbreitung der Uropyxis sanguineain 
Kpropa. Annales Mycologici, BerUn 1930, VoL XXVIII, No. 5/6, S. 421-426. 

Priodk, C. N. Target blotcli of sugar cane. Phytopathology, Lancaster, Pa., 
1931, Vol. 21, No. r, pp. 41-58, figs. 1-7, pi. I. 

[Helminthosporium sp.]. 

RamaiCRishna Ayyar, T. V. A contribution to our knowledge of vSouth Indian 
Coccidae (Scales and mealy-bugs). Imperial Institute of Agricultural Research, Pusa. 
Bulletin No, 197 (1929), Calcutta, 19.30, v+73 pp., 9 %s., 31 pis. 

RaTHSCHEAG, Heinz. Studien fiber Helminthosporium avenae, Phyiopaihologi- 
sche Zeitschrift. Berlin 1930, Bd. II, Heft 5, vS. 469-492, Abb. 1-6. Literatur, 
vS. 491-492. 

Rathschiag, Heinz. Zur SpezialLsiemng der auf Vida faba parasitierenden 
Ascochyta. Phytopathologischc Zeitschrift, Beriiu 1930, Bd. II, Heft 5, S. 493-501, 
Abb. 1-4 

R6cnier, et LESPEvS. Sur Texistence d'une generation estivale cliez le criquet 
p^lerin (Schisiocerca gregaria Forsk.). Comptes rendus hehdomadaires dcs seances de 
VAcadimie des Sciences, Paris, 1930, tome 191, n*^ 22, p. 1082-1083. 

RfilGNiER, Robert. I^e chancre du peuplier. Comptes rendus hehdomadaires 
dcs seances de V Academic d' Agriculture de France, Paris, 1931, tome XVII, n<^ i, 
p. 40-47. 

[It seems that Micrococcus Populi is not the cause of the disease, according to 
research now in progress]. 

Rochein, ICmieia. Zur Anatomie der mosaikkraiiken Kartoffelpflanzen. Phyto- 
pathologische Zeitschrift, Berlin 1930, Bd. II. Heft 5, S. 4.55-468, Taf. I-III. 

Rode, P. Recherches sur la destruction, dans le sol, d’un microbe pathogkie : 
Bacillus typhi murium Loeffler. Annales des Epiphyties, Sceaux, 1930, i5« aiinee, 
1929, 11^ 4, p. 237-252, fig, 1-3. Bibliographic, p. 250-252. ' 

Roeban, E. F. Bacterial stemrot disease of hybrid sealing canes. Science, 
Lancaster, Pa., 1931, New Series, Vol. LXXIII, No. 1885, p. 186. 

[Bacillus sp.]. ’ ' y ‘ 

RunGvS, C. Contribution ala determination du nombfe des g^nt^rations $mnuelles 
du criquet ]5elerin Schistocerca gregaria Forsk. Bulletin de la SocUtd des Sciences 
Nahirvelles du Maroc, Rochefdrt-sur-mer, 1^0, tome X, i-6, p. 66-69. 

Rrsso, Giuseppe. II deperimento delle piantagioni di cacao nella Repubblica 
Dominicaiia. Causa — Mezzi di cura. L'Agricoliura Coloniale. Firenze, 1930, anno 
XXIV, n. 10, pp. 505-5241 tav. I-II. # V 

[After enumerating the various pests of cacao in the Republic the writer vStates 
that withering of the plantations is in generahdue to the following causes Sele- 
nothrips (Heliothrips) ruhrocinctus Giard, direct action of solar radiation, low mijilsture 
content of the atmosphere produced by the lacfe of suitable shade, in the planta- 
tions]. * - . ■ . ■ , ■ . . 

SqiiEBERSZKY, Kare. Die Gesamtbiologie des Kartofiel-Xrebses. 
iltunehcn, Verlag Dr. F. P. Datterer & Cie. 1930, 72 S., i Tafelhiid, 8 Textfigtt- 
Iren mtd I Darstellung der Entwicklungsziklen. Literatur, S. 
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SoixiyCliKR, BkiCH. Bin- urid I)urchfiihrbestinittiimgen fiir Kartoffelsendungen 
in den dnzeiiieft Blindern. Oest. Zeitschrift fUr Kartoffelhau, Wien 1930, Jalirg. 1930, 
Heft Nr» 5, S, . 96-108 . 

SCHNAXJKR, W. Das Schadgebiet der Tipuliden in Deutschland. Zeitschrift fiir 
wissenschaftliche InsekUnbiologie, Berlin 1930, Bd. XX, V, Nr. 6/7, S. 113-129, 
Karte I-IIl, Taf. i-III. Literatur, S. 128-129. • 

SCHRKtNKR, Ernst J. Two species of Valsa causing disease in Populus. American 
Journal of Botany, Lancaster, Pa., 1931, Vol. XVIII, No. i, pp. 1-29, fig. i, pis. I-V. 
Literature cited, pp. 26-27. 

[F. sordida Nitschke, V. nivea (Hoff.) Fries]. 

SkIn, Francisco, Jr. Insectas que atacan la alfalfa en Puerto Rico. Revista 
de AgriculHira de Puerto Rico, San Juan, P. R., 1930, ano XHI, vol. 'K.'XY, no. IT, 
pdg. 91. . 

[Up to the present only one of tlie insect j)e8ts of lucerne in Porto Rico has lx;en 
scientifically determined : — Dichmneris piperatus Walsingham]. 

ShapovaIvOV, Michaei,, and Lesusy, J. W. Effect of shading on tl^ rate of 
development of tomato yellows. Phytopathohlogy, Lancaster, Pa.. 1931, Vol. 21, 
No. I, pp. 83-87, figs. 1-3. 

SiBiiM, Cesark. I^a moria degli olmi prodotta da « Graphiuifirulmi » Schwarz. 
Bollettino della R. Stazione di Patologia Vegetate [di Roma], Firenze, 1930, anno X, 
11. ser., n. 3, pp. 311-325. figg- i-5- Bibliografia, pp. 322-325. 

Stp:wart, DiiWEY. Sugar-beet yellow’s caused by p'nsariiim conglutinans var. 
betae. Phytopathology, Lancaster, Pa., 1931, Vol. 21, No. r, pp. 59-707 figs. 1-4. 

Stout, A. B, Vims diseases of lilies in England. The Gardeners' Chronicle, 
London, 1930, Third Series, Vol. LXXXVIII, No. 2296, pp. 532-533. 

TeiJvI^, Oeiverio. Prontuario de Parasitologia agricola animal y vegetal. 
Mexico, D, F., Bartolom«5 Tmcco, s. d., 70 pags., 14 figs., i retrato. 

[Contents: — Parte II. Parasitologia vergetal. Capitulo I: Ge- 
Qeralidades. — Capitulo II : Ligas para impedir el acceso de animales daninos 
a las plantas. — Parte III. P'ormulario. A. — Medidas preventivas. — B. 
— Medidas curativas. — Parte IV. Ley federal d e p 1 a g a s]. 

Tet^RY, a. Note sur la presence en Afrique de Sphenoptera gossypii Cotes, Bu- 
prestide i)arasite du cotonnier aux Indes orientales.Fw//e^«t de la Societe des Sciences 
Naturelles dw Maroc, Rochefort-sur-mer, 1930, tome X, nos p. 54-56, pi. I. 

Toi»i, Mario, Si^li esp^imenti col pliradiclorqbenzolo conie rimedio aiitifillos- 
serico. Nuovi AnnaliidelVAgricpltura, Roma, 1930, anno X, n. 3-4, pp. 323-336. 

"^RAVAINI, V. Di una grave inlestione negli asparagi. L’H3rpopta caestrum. 
VI stria Agricola, Parenzo, 1930, anno X (n. s.), n. 24, pp. 602-604. 

Trotter, A. BotanicaMel nocciuolo rtli suoi rapporil'con la tecnica colturale. 
AnnaJi del R, Istituto Superio^e Agfario di Portici, Spoleto, 1930, ser. Ill, vol. Ill, 
pp. 226-240, i tav. 

[Discusses also 4wo j)athdloi|pi^*tl phenomena of hazel nuts, the “ cimiciato 
causm by the sucking of variouF species of bugs, and th# ’‘ vuoto ”, abortion of 
the nuts which tile writer may probably be attributed to malnutrition]. 

B* Redherdies sur les displacements k la marche et 

au va| de dor^^hores adultes. ^ Pathologie V^getale et d'Entomologie Agri- 

cols, tome XJVIII/ 

and its uses as an insect- 
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DISCOVERIES AND CURRENT EVENTS * 


Algeria: Latest Locust Invasion (i). 

In the spring of 1930 Algeria underwent an invasion of desert locust {Schisto- 
cefca grcgaria) which had been foreseen by the Technical Services from the end of 
December 1929 as a result of accurate information supplied by the Anti-D)cust 
Posts of the Southern Territories. Control measures have tlius been decided on 
without hurry and the stocks of equipment and sjX'cially ingredients collected with- 
in the requisite time. Highly satisfactory results have been recorded everywhere. 

Dei'AKTMKnt of Okan, District of T 1 e ni c e n . -- The first swarm 

was rep<nted in the district on 29 December 1929, to the vS. W. of Kl-Aricha in the 
Ouled-Kahar. Tlie acute cold of the night and collecting carried out during the 
day completely suppressed it. On 11 January 1930 another coming from Morocco 
halted at Port-Say, then crossed the territory of the Achaches, the N. W. part of 
the Berii-Ouassine and the M'sirda, On 24 January locusts coming from the mixed 
comnuine of Mamia Ijegan the invasion of the mixed commune of Nedroma to the 
vSoulialia and the Beni-Menir, then little by little gained the west and north of the 
district. Their pink tint was already turning to a sienna colour. On ii March 
some large swarms settled in the commune of Nemours in the valleys of the Oiieds 
Ghazouana and Tleta. On the 29th of the same month the mixed commune of Rem- 
chi Was in it.s turn infested, the pests being reported in the tribe of the Beni-Ouar- 
.sous, neighbouring Nedronia, at the foot of the Djebel-Sefiane and at Ras-el-Madher. 
From then on tlje inva.sion became rapidly worse. Eggs were marked down daily 
nearly everywhere. The locusts continuing their progress in the direction of the 
Tafna reached Montagnac and its outskirts and even the sea towards Rachgoiin and 
Beni-Saf. On 24 April certain groups a.scended the valley of the Isser to Sidi- 
Abdellys, 

All the flying swmms up to the present recorded came from eastern Morocco. 
But from now on the situation became rapidly more serious because of a huge invasion 
looming up from the Southern Territories. In May this took considerable dimen- 
sions ; swarms descended the valley of the Tafna, depositing eggs along their route, 
to Mamia, then turning to the N. W. extended over the territories of the M’sirda, 
the Souhalia, the Beni-Menir and the w^hole a^mmune of Nemours. At the same 
time another dense swarm followed the valleys of the Oneds Chouly and Issers and 
stopped between the Abdellys and Aoubellil. Finally, on 8 June a la.st swarm 

• In this, as m the next two chapters, the countries arc arranged in French alpliabeticaJ order, 
(r) Report of Mr. M. Deiassus, Inspecteur de la Defense des Cultures, offtcial correspondent of 
the Institute, transmitted by the General Govenunent of Algeria (Direction dc I’Agriailture et dc la 
Colonisation). 
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arrived by way of the Tafna, bore to the east on its eadt from the gorges of Me- 
djahed and alighted on upwards of 1,500 hectares of the land of the Turenne 
colony. 

District of Sidi-bel-Abb^s. — After having been reported for 
the first time towards Oglat-Taerziza (mixed commune of T^lagh) locusts appeared 
nearly simultaneously (24-25 April) at Rocliambeau, Zegla and in the forest of Zid-eb 
Mounen (mixed commune of Magh), thenatTirman f24April),T^laghP. E. (28 April) 
Tassin, Parmentier, Sidi-Daho (1-5 May), lyamtar (5-^ May), Ghanzy and Berthelot 
(7 May), Tabia (16 May), Palissy (17 May), I) 4 trie (19 May), Bel-Abb^s (20 May), 
Mercier-Ivacombe {23 May), Boutin, Tenira, Mosser (20-22 May), Deligny and Pru- 
don (1-6 Jtine). On 6 June the locusts flew over the village of Trembles and disap- 
peared in the direction of Oued-Imbert. Their progress was in 4 main directions : — 
by the Oued-Sefioun towards Berthelot, by the Oued-Melrir towards Tenira and Mer- 
cier-Eacombe, by the Oued-Mekerra towards Rochambeau, Tabia, Ghanzy and Bel- 
Abbes. The fourth swarm coming from the W. S. W- seems to have l>een driven into 
one channel towards the N, E. after having come up against the mountains to the 
west of the Tessalah chain. According to the old planters of the region all previous 
invasions have followed one or other of these routes and more particularly the val- 
ley of the Oued-Mekerra. 

District of Oran. — This was infested by locusts coming both from 
the districts of Tlemcen and Sidi-Bel-Abb^s. The former swarms invaded the Aou- 
bellil douar (Ain-Temouchent) on 3 May, the communes of the Trois Marabouts on 
the 8th, Turgot on the 13, Rio-Salado on the 21st and Er-Rahel on the 22nd ; the 
others invaded the commune of Oued-Imbert on ii June, certain small swarms 
towards the end of the month reaching even Saint-Denis-du-Sig, Bou-Hemii, Mocta- 
Douz and Saint-Eucien. 

District of Mascara. — The course of the invasion into this dis- 
trict followed two main routes : — the first by the valley of the Oued-Melrir ; the 
locusts penetrated from 22 May into the mixed commune of Mascara and remain- 
ed till the end of June successively in the regions of Melrir, Ain Eras, the Oued- 
Hammam valley, Ouled-bou-Said, Bou-Hanifia ; on 15 June small swarms passed 
into the commune of Doublineau. The second route was by the valley of the Oued 
Sefioun and its tributaries ; the locusts which on 7 May had been seen at Berthelot 
(District of Bel-Abb^s) reached the Hounet and Ain-Manaa douars and depo.sited 
eggs there up till 15 May. 

District of Mostaganem. — The first flying swarms made their 
appearance there in January in the mixed commune of Aflou, They then disap- 
peared in the direction of Djelfa-Chellala and until 15 May the district was free of 
them. On this day locust bands settled in the Sersou penetrated into the depart- 
ment of Oran. These swarms coming from Vialar covered for a fortnight the north 
of the mixed commune of Tiaret (douars Ouled-Eakhred, Tida, Bechtout and Guer- 
toufa) and the south of that of Ammi-Moussa (douars Ouled-Bakhta, Maacem, 
Otiled-Berkame and Mekm^e). The smaller ones following the valley of the Ou^- 
Riou reached first Guillaumet on 25 May, then Ammi-Moussa and El-Alef on the 
30th, Inkerman on 3 June and alighted finally in the mixed Gommune of Rena^t, 

A second swarm followed the valley of the Oued-Nasfa and infested the dcmar 
Ben-Eouma of the mixed commune of Zemmora, deposited eggs at Keneitda and 
Zemmora and continuing its course arrived on 6 and 7 June at Relizane* Driyen 
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lDy a strong soitthedy wind it reached the mixed communes of I^a Mina and Cas- 
smgne and finally thie valley of the gardens (Mostaganem). 

Department of Algiers. District of Orl^ansville. — Towards 
6 May the first flying swarms made their appearance in the mountains of Ouarsenis, 
invading first tfie douar of Beni-Chaib (Djebel Arak, Djebel Arair, Djebel Ain-bem 
Youcef, the valley of the Oued Mekeberta, Djet>el Groune), then the douar Lard- 
jem. From 6 to i6 May they followed in a N. E.-S. W. direction the valley of the 
Oued Fodda ; on the 17th, 18th and 20th some sparse swarms were reported at Oued- 
Fodda, Carnot, Vauban ; but the main column turning west near Lamartine invad- 
ed the douars of Beni-bou-Khannous, Marchoun, Tsighaout, then Orleansville 
{19, 21 and 13 May) by the Medjadjas ; the advance guard reached the douars of 
the Heumis and Baghdoura (mixed commune of Ten^s) and finally the sea, after 
having flown over the dollars of Taourira and Beni-Haoua (5 June) ; this last mass 
follow^ed the Oued Dahmous valley. Certain swarms of little imix)rtance separat- 
ed off, however, at the start and after having passed over the douars of Beni-Oua- 
zan, Guerboussa, vSidi-el Laroussi, Massena, rejoined the first column by way of 
the Warnier gap without reaching the centre of Malakofi. 


District of Miliana". — On 26 April the advance columns of very large 
swarms, following a general S. E.-N. W. direction and coming from the mixed 
commune of Chellala, alighted to the south of the mixed communes of Teniet-el- 
Haad and the Gersou. From then until mid May the locust invasion continued 
without interruption, always towards the N. W. over the whole of the vSersou. The 
territory of Botirbaki in the centre alone was spared. It marked also the point of 
bifurcation of the main wave, one branch extending widely over the centres of 
Victor Hugo (26-29 April), Hardy (26 April, 3 and 4 May), Burdeaii (5 and 6 May) 
and Vialar (6 and 7 May) . Bad weather, copulation and egg la\’ing delayed the locusts 
there for ten days during which they made local movements spreading the contami- 
nation. Leaving this region thej" then reached the mixed commune of Chelifi by 
way of the Oued Lardjem valley. The other branch following a route further east 
commenced at Taine, reached the 2 Marabouts, then Taza-Trolard, by the easiest 
gradient. Thus the greater part of the locusts turning at Teniet-el-Haad took to 
the valley of the Oued Tighzert near Taza and followed it until the confluence of the 
Oued Kremais which they tlien ascended. Describing a half loop they regained 
on 9 May before Marbot a S. E.-N. W. direction. Helped by the wind these swarms 
touched the mixed commune of the Braz and spread into the district of Miliana. 
At mid-day on ii May Port-du-Caid received their visitation, the region of Afire- 
ville was from that time directly threatened but the east wind starting to blow again 
diverted the movement of the column in the direction of the Oued-Zedine. 

Besides these two main invasions another soon appeared towards the mixed 
commune of Djendel. The locusts arrived by the Cheliff above the Gribbs dam. 
They came from the Boghari region. Held back by unfavourable weather thej’^ did 
not depart until 15 May, after which they made a sudden appearance at Borely-la- 
Bapie and Amourah on the banks of the Cheliff. 

At the same time some small swarms reached Lavarande, then Duperre, and 
setting off rapidly without causing damage arrived on ii and 17 May at Levacher 
where they alighted for copulation and egg laying. 

On 20 May l 2 ie survivors set. off again towards the north. Those from the 
Djendel followed up or crossed the Gaimtas and were reported at Changarnier and 
Ad 61 ia oh the 24th and 25th at Hammam-Rhira. Those from Levacher flew over 
the BoU-Maad into the valley of the Oued-Damous and reached the shore. 




District of Me d e a . — The first swarm coming from the S. E. pen- 
etrated on 3 April into the mixed commune of Chellala (dpuaf Megane), alighted 
and began laying ; one part almost immediately took flight again towards Rechafga 
from where after a few days’ stay it reached the Sersou (25 April). The remainder 
of the swarm, soon enlarged by others of varying size, followed the gullies of Guelt-es- 
Stel, reached Ain-Oussera on the 5th and settled in the Chabounia and Boughzoul 
douars of Boghari mixed, Birine, Zenzach and Bennehar of Am-Boucif. Bad wea- 
ther then dispersed the swarms into small groups which were observed in succession 
in the douars of Oum-el-Djellil, M’fatah, Saneg and Ouled-Anteur. The most 
serious part of the swarm bore to the N. W. in the shelter of the highest mountains 
in the commune of Teniet-el-Haad, Starting on 5 May certain swarms driven by a 
violent wind blowing over the whole region followed the upper valley of the Oued 
Ch^liff and appeared some days later in the commune of Djendel, while others turn- 
ing directly north arrived at Arthur, Tletat-des-Douairs and Brazza (Berrouaghia 
mixed). 

District of Algiers. — On i December 1929 the first swarm of red 
locusts coming from the badly contaminated territories of the Ouled-Djellal alighted 
in the mixed commune of Bou~Saada, near Ain-Rich (douars of Ouled-Mohained-el- 
M’barek), and remained until the nth when part of the swarm flew away to the 
S. E. and part to the S. W. A second invasion from the same qiiarter occurred on 19 
March (douar Roumana). On the 24th and 25th three swarms from the west set- 
tled, one in the Oules-Sidi-Brahim, one in the douar Mohamed-el-M’barek and the 
other in the douar of Sidi-Hadj^res (Sidi-Aissa), then shortly afterwards resumed 
their flight like the others towards the south. On the 31st locusts were reported over 
500 hectares of the douars of Ouled-Sidi-Brahim ; the> departed again the next day 
in a northerly direction and alighted in the douar of Sidi-Hadj&res, staying there 
until 4 April when as a result of bad weather they took flight towards the vS. E. and 
were probably the swarm which the same day flew over Bou-Saada. This commune 
was seriousl}^ contaminated from then on, for dense swarms invaded also the douars 
of Ouled-Gherib and Amara. From the loth deposits of eggs were marked in many 
"places. From 5 to 12 April the general migration towards the north was clearly 
apparent. On the 7th locusts settled on 600 hectare.s round the Kouba of Sidi- 
Hadjeres ; on the iith more or less dense swarms alighted over the whole terri- 
tory stretching from the south of the Ouled-Ameur douar (Bou-Saada) to the north 
of vSidi-Ai'ssa and were increased from the next day by considerable bands advancing 
on a front of 70 kilometres. The region to the south of the Adaouaras was soon 
the most seriously invaded. 

On 23 April the mixed commune of Aumale was in its turn invaded ; swarms 
settled in the douars of Ouled-Djenane and Serdoun ; others were also reported on 
the 26th and 27th in the douars of El-Mora and Intacen and it was probably portions 
of these same swarms which on these dates reached on one hand the douar of El- 
Euch of Tablat mixed, departing again without laying, and on the other El-Esnam 
(mixed commune of Maillot). Arrivals from the south continued ; on 3 and li May 
locusts alighted again in this commune on the banks of the Oueds Hamsone, Anas- 
ser and Berdi and on the 4th even reached the commune of Akbou (Ait-R’zine) 
covering 10 hectares on the banks of the Oued-Bou-Sellam. 

Part of the Algiers district was contaminated also by locusts from DjendeL 
Those which crossed the Gantas reached Meurad by way of Changarnier and Hammam- 
Rhira and deposited eggs near the dam ; after a short halt they took flight again 
and alighted on 27 May on the Oueds Damous Arbil, Messelmoun and Touar^ near 



“the centre of Matceau. Some secondary swarms followed them and passing by Zu- 
rich one part went by the Oued Bakora towards the Ghenoua and the commune of 
Cherchell P. E. where it settled in some vineyards, and another part went towards 
Tipaza where it was reported on 6 June. 

Department op Constantine. District of Setif. — Eocusts were 
first reported here in the commune of M sila. Coming from Barika they alighted 
on 15 March in the douar of M'cif, on 17 March on the outskirts of the centre, on 
3, 4, 6 and 12 April in the douars of Saida, Chellal, M cif and Bou-Hamadou, Every- 
where the swarms remained and their numbers were swelled by new arrivals from the 
south (Bon-Saada) which increased their breeding grounds. On the 26th a large 
swarm left the commune and was reported some hours later in that of Maadid at 
Cerez. Another swarm reached Galbois and the douar of M’barek on the 27th. 
The migration to the north continued during the following days. On the 27th 
eggs were already reported over 10 hectares in the douar of Zemmoura (Bibans). 
On the 30th a large new group coming from the south deposited eggs on 350 hect- 
ares in the Ouled-Taier douar of liis same commune ; on 5 and 7 May smaller flights 
were still observed in the douar of Sidi-Amor. 

In all the other communes of this district the invasion passed nearly unnoticed. 
Isolated locusts were reported almost everywhere during May but did no damage. 
One swarm only need be mentioned : coming from Barika it alighted on 26 April 
in the douar of Sou-Tlialeb (Rhira) ; it was rnosth'' destroyed and the survivors 
departed towards the north without even depositing eggs. 

I) i .s t r i c t of B a t n a . — -In this district the invasion of desert locusts 
was of little importance. The mixed commune of Barika alone received a number 
of swarms from 2() January to 29 April, the chief egg deposits being in the vicinity 
of the oasis of M'doukal. In that of Belezma small swarms coming from the direc- 
tion of the douar Oiied-Aouf of Am-Touta alighted on 4, 14 and 28 April in the 
douar of Merouana and laid eggs over fifty hectares. The commune of Ain-el- 
Ksar was not, jjroperl}' speaking, invaded, and it was barely that on 2 May some 
locusts dri\'en by a strong south-westerly wind reached Mezerr Jiear the boundary 
of the commune of Batiia. 

Arp:a of Eog Deposits. — According to figures supplied by the Administra- 
tors of the mixed communes and the mayors the area covered by eggs of desert 
locusts in Algeria in 1930 reached 120,663 hectares. 

Incebation Period. — We have hitherto had as a guide only the somewhat 
inadequate data contained in Kunckee d’Hercitlais' “ I^es sauterelles en Alge- 
ria and the still less accurate reports of planters who have been present during 
previous invasions in various parts of Algeria. East season has enabled us to col- 
lect valuable information on the subject. The incubation period depends on the 
time of la>ing, the exposure and the nature of the ground. Hatching occurs first 
on the slopes with a southern exposure and there first in the sandy light soils ; it 
is less rapid in silico-calcareous .soils, less still in heavy soils. The minimum period 
seems to be 15 days, the maximum 45 da>'s. 

Damage. — Damage caused by desert loaists has been the subject of the most 
exaggerated reports. It thus seems of interest to give useful details on the matter. 
In general it may be said that control measures were carried out so rapidly and 
effectively tlmt except in rare cases the damage everywhere was nil or insignificant. 
Such damage as occurred was mostly negligible and was almost always caused by 



adults, against which the known mea^ of control (night collectii^, pbisonM bait) 
give only relatively satisfactory results. It was the market gardens, which moreover 
are seldom important in the invaded regions, which were particularly attacked. 

Eritrea : Locusts (Schisioeerctk gregariA) (i). 

During February 1931 no hatching of hoppers was reported. 

With the exception of a small swarm observed on the 2nd at Mai Ahar, coming 
from the highlands and flying towards Nefasit, locusts were reported only over the 
coastal zone of the eastern plain. 

On the loth a swarm of nearly mature locusts coming from Ghedem flew over 
Zula in the direction of Arafall, 

On the afternoon of the i8th red locusts of unknown provenance alighted in the 
territory of Mersa Fatma ; on the 19th at dawn they took flight again in a .south- 
westerly direction. 

On the 20th a swarm was reported coming from Arafali and flying towards 
Massaua. 

On the 23rd and 24th other swarms coming from Buri flew towards the ter- 
ritory 01 Agambussa. 

In addition to the destruction of located breeding places by special gangs a 
constant watch is being maintained in all the localities of the eastern plain in which 
there is risk of further hoppers. 

Turkey: Crop Pests during 1930 ( 2 ). 

Cereals. 

Microtus arvalis, Apodemus fJmncolUs and Spermophilus sp. These three 
mammals have caused much damage to cereal crops in Asia Minor. Satisfactory 
control was obtained by the use of the * Hora ' apparatus. Another effective and 
economic method of control consists in the use of grain poisoned with various chem- 
icals. The Bacteriological Laboratories of Angora, Stamboul, Erzinjan and Mar- 
din, which are tmder the Ministry of the Economy, are also studying control by 
virus. 

Syringopais (Scyihris) temperatella. The damage caused by this insect is 
reported to have diminished. It is a jiest particularly of regions of ill-cared-for 
crops. 

Zahrus gibbus was very abundant in a large part of the country. 

Eurygaster. This genus is widely distributed in the counrry. vSpecimens collect- 
ed in different regions have been identified by Dr. Horwath of Budapest. The 
species recognised are E. ausiriaca (Dardanelles) and its varieties ohliqm 
(Adalia) and frischii (Adalia, Mersina), E, integriceps (DardaneUes, Stamboul) 
and its varieties plagiata (Angora, Smyrna) and hellenica (Adalia, Mersina). 

Aelia. The species of ^4 occurring in the country ^t^ :— Ae, acimimta 
(Adalia, Mersina), Ae. rostrata (Adana) and Ac, virgaia (Angora). 


(1) Conminricatiou from the official corresixindeut of the Institute, Dr. A. De Benewctis, Oipti 
detl'lJfficio Agrario della Coloiiia Eritrea, Asmara. 

(2) Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Mr. M. Svreya, Councillor ctf 
Angora, l^rkey. 



Tobacco, 

Phthorimaea %diopa. This insect which originates in India has appeared in 
the Mediterranean region. In 1930 it did much damage, specially in the vicinity 
of Smyrna. 

Anise. 

Deprcssaria pimpinetla. The anise crops were seriously attacked by this in- 
sect in the neighbourhood of Tekir-Dagh (Thrace). 

Fruit trees. 

The following parasites have been observed in the orchards of Angora on apri- 
cot and almond trees : — Cimbex quadrimaculata var. humeralis and DiLoba coem- 
leocephala. 

Beet. 

This crop was infested with Ckonus {Bothy noderes) farinosus (Thrace) and 
Cassida seraphina (Eski-sher). 


VARIOUS QUESTIONS 


The Disinfection of Plants with Soil from the Standpoint of the Insect 

Fauna (i). 

The danger of transporting insect pests in shipments of plants wdth soil about 
the roots, forwarded from one continent to another, is one that has been recognized 
for some time. Certain countries have already taken the extreme precaution of 
prohibiting the entry of plants with soil and others may be contemplating doing 
so. Such being the case, it would appear that countries largely concerned in ex- 
porting such commodities, would be well advised to contemplate instituting re- 
searches and investigations on this problem. 

In a memorandum issued by the Federal Horticultural Board (/), it is stated 
that the State Entomologist of New Jersey had made a limited study of the insect 
fauna of bailed plants imported from Europe, which resulted in the finding of over 
twenty different species of insects in the soil. In the same publication it is also 
stated that There is risk of entry from foreign countries through the medium of 
such soil, of a vast number of insects, many of which have no relation to the plants 
imported but are possibly important enemies of field crops, such as clover, alfalfa, and 
other forage crops and grains. For example, there are more than a score of Euro- 
pean weevils and root borers known to infest clover, alfalfa and related plants ... 
of the same nature are many insects which affect common truck (vegetable) crops, as 
the European mole cricket {firyUoialpa gryUotalpa), European earwig {Forficula au- 
ricularia), and various wireworms i^laJtmdae).., There are also many important Euro- 


(i) Omiinuaicatiicm from tbe official comapondent of the Institute, Mr. Arthur Gibson^, Dominion 
Entomolo^t, Entomological Bmndi, Beparttncnt of Agriculture, prepared with the assistance of Mr. 1, . 
S. McEAxnb, Chief of the Division of Foreign Pests Suppression and Secretaiy of the Destructive Insect 
and l^st Act Advisory Board, Ottawa, Canada 



pean fruit insects which can be introduced with soil about the roots of nursery stock. 
These include apple, pear and plum weevils, fruit and bud weevils, twig and stem 
borers and various leaf -feeding insects which hibernate in the soil . 

In a circular (2) issued by the above organisation, it is stated tliat " one hun- 
dred and sixty-eight kinds of insects have been intercepted in soil accompanying 
foreign plants arriving in the United States from August 20, 1912 up to and includ- 
ing April 22, 1922. Of this number there are a dozen or more species of insects 
new to this country and which are recognized as injurious pests in foreign countries 
Among the pests mentioned in this circular as having b^n intercepted are a wire- 
worm (Agriotes lincattis), " which is considered a very injurious j)est to cereal crops 
in Europe and which was collected in soil from Finland ; the so-called black pine 
weevil {Brachyrhinus mlcaim) was collected on several occasions from various coun- 
tries ; no less than six genera of weevils have been intercepted ; and the European 
earwig and European mole cricket were undoubtedly introduced in soil accompany- 
ing plants. 

The investigations of Morris (3) caried on at the Rothamsted Experiment 
Station on the insect and other invertebrate fauna of arable land, furnished some 
very interesting and important data. Samples of soil were taken from different 
plots and all insects and other invertebrates were recorded together with the ap- 
proximate depth at which they occurred. Plot I, which had received 14 tons of 
barnyard manure per annum since itS43, had 15,100,000 invertebrates j>er acre, of 
which 7,720,000 were insects ; Plot 2, which had received no manure since 1839, 
had 4,950,000 invertebrates per acre, of which 2,470,000 were insects. The greatest 
number both of insects and other invertebrates occurred in the upper three inches 
of soil, but some species were found in larger numbers at a greater depth. The 
greatest number of Elateridae larvae were found at a depth of five to seven inches 
and Symphyla at a depth of seven to nine inches, Elateridae larvae were found to the 
number of 198,653 to the acre in plot one, and 164,983 in plot two. Nine different 
orders of insects were represented in these collections. The fact that so many in- 
sects are present in the soil indicates the danger of shipping plants with soil, not 
only from the field, but also the use of such soil for potting greenhouse plants is 
one of considerable danger. The great increase in the number of insects present 
in the heavily manured land should also be noted. Undoubtedly such conditions 
exist in nurseries or in soil used for potting which is heavily fertilized. 

A good deal of work has been done in investigating soil insecticides. Partic- 
ular mention was made of the investigations of Eeach in connection with the control 
of the Japanese beetle, Popillia japmica. According to Smith and Hadley {4), 
more than 40 chemicals have been used in treating infested soil balls, among them 
being ether, petroleum ether, toluene, acetic ether, nitrobenzene, chloroform and 
others. Carbon-bisulphide emulsion is now used extensively for the treatment of 
plants with soil about the roots, for Japanese beetle, including arborvitae, spruces, 
hemlocks, rhododendrons, azaleas, blueberries, hydrangeas, ferns and similar plants, 
besides numerous varieties of potted stock. The carbon bisulphide emulsion is 
also used for killing larvae in lawns or golf greens. Arsenate of lead (5) is used 
for mixing with the soil of flower beds or new lawns, at the rate of 1,500 lbs. to the 
acre, and soil so treated has remained grub proof over a period of five years. 

Various toxic gases such as carbon bisulphide, carbon tetrachloride, sodium 
cyaiude, naphthalene, paradichlorobenzene, etc. have been experimented with as a 
possible means of controlling the peach tree borer (6). 

Calcium cyanide either in the dust or granular form has proved successful in 
controlling the cranberry root worm in cultivated blueberries (7). Essig {8) in Cib 



ifomia, first tried paradichlorobenzene as a fumigant for the Pacific peach tree 
borer {Aegeria opalescens) and then extended his investigations to the woolly 
apple aphis {Eriosoma lanigerufH), the pear root aphis {Eriosoma lanuginosum), 
the grape phylloxera (Phylloxera vitifoliae), wireworms, and the garden centipede 
(Scutigerella immaculata ) . 

C. A. Thomas (9} of Pennsylvania in a bulletin recently issued reviews the re- 
search on wireworm control and lists a series of seed treatments investigated by many 
experimenters, including arsenic compounds, fluorine and copper compounds, mer- 
cury compounds, sulphur compounds, miscellaneous organic compounds, organic 
chemicals, etc. ; and as contact insecticides against the larvae, mentions paraffin, 
tar oils, soap solutions, various emulsions, pyrethrum, tobacco dust, mustard and 
borax. Among the fumigants against the larvae are mentioned cyanides, carbon 
bisulphide and its emulsions, naphthaline, cliloropicrin, paradichlorobenzene, pe- 
trol, benzene, toluene, cresylic acid, tetrachlorethane, pyridine, formaldehyde, 
ammonia, apterite and sodium sulphocarbonate. 

In presenting a review of the present position wdth regard to soil insecticides, 
H. W. Miles (70), states that The problem of controlling insects and allied animals 
which live in the soil and feed upon the underground portions of plants is one of the 
most difficult of the many problems which confront economic-entomologists at the 
present time... Although no soil insecticide for general application has been dis- 
covered, a number of chemicals are being used for the control of soil pests He 
then reviews the damage caused by soil infesting insects on field crops, cereals, crops 
under glass, market gardens, etc. The results obtained by the use of various chem- 
ical substances is given, such as naphthaline, other coal tar products, hydrocyanic 
acid gas, corrosive sublimate, carbon bisulpliide, formaldehyde and miscellaneous 
soil insecticides. 

In preparing this memorandum no attempt has been made to cover the field 
in a comprehensive manner, but rather to point out the danger that does exist in 
the tran.sporting of plants with soil from one country to another, and second, that 
the question of finding a suitable soil insecticide is a problem that has received the 
attention of w’orkers in many countries. There is still much work to be done for 
the discovery of a general soil insecticide has not yet been made. It is not, however, 
merely the question of the insect fauna in soil that is cause for alarm but also the 
question of plant diseases. 

A.S mentioned in the opening paragraph, there appears to be no question as to 
the advisability of instituting further researches in connection with this most 
important problem. 
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legislative and administrative measures 


French Colonies. — By Ministerial Decree of 2 February 1931, Art. l and 
paragraph 2 of Art. 7 of the Ministerial Decree of 3 December 1929 (see this Bulletin, 
1930, No. 6, pp. 90-91) concerning the protection of cacao plantations in the French 
Colonies, have been modified as follows : — 

‘ Article i. — In the French Colonies specified in Art. 7 of this Ministerial 
Decree the importation, circulation, storage and transit are prohibited of plants, 
plant parts, pods and fresh beans of cacao, also of soil and packing materials ac- 
companying them, coming either from countries where the presence of the disease 
known as witches' broom (‘ balai de sorcidre ') and attributed to Marasmius per- 
niciosus has been proved or frdm any country where the importation of such plants 
or plant parts is not jjrohibited or submitted to phytopathological control 

' Art. 7. — 

' The prohibitory regulations contained in Art. i of the present Ministerial 
Decree are applicable to the products specified coming from South America, Central 
America, Mexico and the West Indian Islands (Minist^re des Colonies. Institut 
National dAgronomie Coloniale. U Agronomic Coloniale, Paris, 1931, 20^ annee, 
P- 55 )- 

Indochina. — By Decree of the Governor General, dated 10 January 193 
the Institute of Agricultural Research of Indochina includes among others the 
following es'tablishments : — 

North Indochina Section. — Phytopathological Division * En- 
tomological Laboratory, Mycological Laboratory. 

South Indochina Section. — Phytopathological Division: En- 
tomological Laboratory, Mycological Laboratory. (Minist^re des Colonies. Institut 
National dAgronomie Coloniale. V Agronomic Coloniale, Paris, 1931, 20® ann&» 
158, p. 54 )- 

_ Italy. — A Ministerial Decree of 20 February 1931 enacts that the exporta- 
tion of carnations from the provinces of Liguria to Germany may be alloT^ only if 
tile flower stems have been freed from axillary leaves and flower buds and if the caflcea 
and flower stalks are not infested with Tortrix pronnhana. 



l?he Royal Regional Phytopathological Observatory for tigaria will undertake^ 
inspection and will certifiy the observance of this regulation. Any infringement will 
be punishable under Art. 26 of the I^aw Wo. 94 of 3 January 1929 (cf. this Bulletin^ 
Year III, 19^9, p. 28) (i). 

4, * * In accordance with the request presented by the Royal General Com- 
missioner for the Control of Citrus Sc^es in Sicily and Reggio Calabria, by Minis- 
terial Decree of 18 March 1931 cyanide of calcium, Ca (NQj, has been officially 
recognised for use, alone or mixed with other substances, as a poisonous gas within 
the meaning of Art. 57 of the text of the laws of public safety approved by Royal 
Decree No. 1848 of 6 November 1926, and its use is subject to the provisions 
of the special regulation for the utilisation of poisonous gases approved by Royal 
Decree No. 147 of 9 January 1927 (cf. this Bulletin, 1927, No. 3, p. 41) in the same 
manner as the alkaline cyanides of potassium and sodium. {Gazzetta Ufficiale del 
Regno d* Italia, Roma, 4 aprile 1931, anno 72°, n. 78, p. 1545). 


Latvia (2). — hist of the serious diseases, pests and plants the importa- 
tion of which is forbidden (published in the * Valdibas Vestnesis No. 63 of 19 
March 1931) : 

Diseases and pests of the apple: — Eriophyes malinus, 
Blasiodacna putripenella, RhagoleUs pomonella, Anisandrus dispar, Eriosoma lanige- 
rum, Aspidiotus perniciosus, A. ostreaeformis, Lepidosaphes ulmi. Bacillus amylo- 
vorus, Bacterium tumejaciens, Pseudomonas papulans, Podosphaera leucotricha, Glo- 
merella cingulata, Nectria galligena, Physalospora Cydoniae, Nummidaria discreta) 

Diseases and pests of the pear: — Eriophyes piri, Anisan- 
drus dispar, Aspidiotus ostreaeformis, Lepidosapes ulmi, Bacillus amylovorus, Bac- 
terium tumejaciens, V enturia pirina, Nectria galligena, Physalospora Cydoniae ; 

Diseases and pests of the plum: — Eriophyes similis, Ani- 
sandrus dispar, Aspidiotus ostreaeformis, Lepidosaphes ulmi, Bacillus amylovorus, 
Plowrightia morbosa ; 

Diseases and pests of the cherry:-^ Rhagoletis cerasi, Ani- 
sandrus dispar, Aspidiotus ostreaeformis, Lepidosaphes ulmi, Bacillus amylovorus. 
Bacillus spongiosus, Plowrightia morbosa ; 

Disease and pest of the gooseberry: — Bryohia praetiosa, 
Sphaerotheca mors-uvae ; 

Pest of the black currant:— Eriophyes rihis ; 

Diseases and pests of the grape vine: — Eriophyes vitis, 
Phylloxera vastatrix, Plasmopara viticola, Uncinula necator; 

Pests of the strawberry : — Aphelenchus fragariae, Tarsonemus 
fragariae ; 

Disease of the raspberry: — Didymella applanata ; 

Pest of the hazel: — Eriophyes avellanae'. 

Diseases of lilac: — Pseudomonas Syringae, Phytophthora Syringae; 

Pest o f f i r s : — Dreyfusia nusslini ; 

Disease oi Berberis Aquifolium : — Uropyxis sanguinea; 

Diseases and pests of flower bulbs: — Rhizoglyphus echi- 


(1) Cottuntmicatibtt itom Uie Ministty of Agricalture and Forests. 

(a) fmrti ofiSida] iporrespondent of the Institute, Prof. Max Kglits, Phyto- 

pathological I^twmtory of Uie 
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nopus, Merodon equestris, Pseudomonas Hyacinthi, Scleroiinia bulborum, Sclerotiuni 
Tidipanm ; 

Diseases and pests of plants under glass: — Aphe- 
lenchus olesistus, A. riizema-hosi , Gracilaria azaleella, Stephanitis rhododendri, Aleu- 
rodes vaporarium, Coccidae (all the species of this family), Aplanobacter michiganense. 
Bacterium Pelargoni, Peronospora sparsa, Exobasidium discoideum, E. Rhododendri, 
Graphiola Phoenicis, Urocystis Cepulae, Puccinia Chrysanthemi, Coniothyrium Werns- 
dorffiae, Didymella Lycopersici, Sepioria Azaleae, Gloeosporium Palmarum, Oidium 
Chrysanthemi, Oidium Hortensiae ; 

Disease and x)est of the potato: — Leptinotarsa decemUneata, 
Synchytrimn endohioticum ; 

Plants the importation of which is forbidden : — 
Berheris (all species), Rhaninus cathartica, Rh. Frangula, Pinus Strobus. 

Czechoslovakia. — In consequence of the outbreak of potato wart disease [vSyw- 
chytrimn endohioticipn] within the jurisdiction of Vsetin, the Ministry of Agriculture 
has established by Ordinance of ii March 1931 that in tlie districts of Wailachisch- 
Meseritscli, Roznau on Rodhost and Vsetin only varieties of potatoes resistant to 
wart disease shall in future be grown. The use of non-resistant potatoes is strictly 
prohibited ; this regulation will remain in force for ten years as from the date of the 
promulgation of the said Ordinance. {Landinrtschaftlichc Fachpresse fur die Tsche- 
chosknmkci, Tetschen, 20. Marz 1931, 9. Jahrg., Nr. 12, S. loi). 
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Thomas, Roger. Extermination of locu.sts l>y aeroplane. The Umpire Cotton 
Growing Revictv, London, 1931, Vol. VIIT, No. 2, ])p. 121-123. 

Toro, Rafake A. Nuevas eiifermcdades de la ])alma de coco cn Puerto Rico. 
Revista de Agricultura de Puerto Rico, San Juan, P. R,, 1931, aiio XIV, vol. XXVI, 
no. VIII, pagvS. 42 a 44. figs, i a 6. 

[' Hoja pcquena ' (cause unknown), ‘ marchitoz ' (caused apparently by 
unfavourable enviroiiTriental conditioii.s), ‘ tronco rojizo ' [Aphelenchus cocophilus), 

■ pudricion del tronco ' (cause unknown]. 

Trouvei/)!', Bernard. Le laboratoire de campagne pour Ik'tude du doiyqihora 
et premieres etudes sur la dissemination naturelle du cfoiyq)hora dans le Poitou et le 
Limousin. Comptes rendus hehdomadaires des seances de V Academic dl Agriculture 
de France, Paris, 1931, tome XVH, n® 10, p. 339-345. 

[Leptinotarsa decemlincaia ] . 

Tubkuf. Die zalune Kastaiiie als Wirt von Viscum album mid Loranthus euro- 
paeus in Italien. Zeitschrift fitr Pflanzenkrankheiten [Pflanzenpaihologie) %md Pflanzen- 
schutz, Stuttgart 1031, 41. Bd., Heft 4, vS. 202-203. 

[In vSila (Calabria)]. 

WT:bkr, CiuSTAVU.s A. The plant quarantine and control administration : 
itvS history, activities and organization. (In.stitute for Government Research. 
Service Monographs of the United States Government, No. 59). Washington, 
The Brookings institution, 1930, XH-i 98 pp. Bibliography, pp. 177-194. 
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DISCOVERIES AND CURRENT EVENTS * 


Algeria: Information on the Last Anti-Locust Campaign (i). 

The Crop Protection Service, in 1930 made provision, in drawing up the instruc- 
tions for preventive measures to l)e taken against desert locust {Schhtocerca grega- 
ria), for the collection of these adults. The campaign has been largely carried out 
in the Department of Oran, but not, on the contrary, in some occasional communes 
of the Department of Algiers (Boghari) and Constantine. A procedure in turn ex- 
tolled and disapproved of, we consider that it may still have some utility, if its ap- 
plication is considered in a rational and general manner. If it is to be justified, it 
must be taken up b^^ all the syndicates of protection, pursued actively during the 
whole of the beginning of the season, and particularly, in the South and the High- 
Plateaux. It should end definitely towards June, as by then most of the eggs have 
been laid and the crickets are to be foimd in the sub-coastal or coastal regions at 
the end of their migration and also because parasitic action is then at its maximum. 
If it is carried out under .such conditions at the moment when it w^ould l>e relinquished 
for biological rea.sons, the swanns would already" have been greatly reduced and the 
protection of valuable crops would be easier to accomplish. It should be done by 
hand, by rake, or by melhafa by .squads of workers, paid, if pos.sible, at piece work 
rates. The latter method of operation gives a ver}^ large yield in the evening from 
6 p. m. onwards as the locusts, which no longer fly away, still possess a certain mobil- 
ity ; the same conditions exist in the morning but then during (uily a very short 
time. Collection is not opportune unless the lands infested have a sufficient den- 
sity and are not too distant from the meeting-place of the w'orkers. It is not advi- 
sable if the ground is covered with den.se thorny bushes and .should be replaced by 
the metliod of crushing wdth metal brooms, an operation giving high yields but dif- 
ficult to control, or by burning by means of the Dragon. 

I^ast season produced a valuable witness of the efficacy of the work for the 
destruction of nests of eggs and has permitted us to make most interesting comments 
on this preventive method. The best results have been obtained from work carried 
out just after the eggs have been deposited. That carried out a few^ days before the 
normal XJeriod of hatching has no consequences other than to hasten the process, 
only those eggs being destroyed which are bruised by the mechanical action. 


• In this, as in the next chapter, the countries arc arranged in Freach alphabctiCAl order. 

(1) Report of Mr, M. Dblassus, Itispecteur de la Disease des Cultures, official corresiioudem of 
the Institute, transmitted by the General Governmeut of Algeria (Direction de TAgricultuie et de la 
Colonisation). 
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The maximum yield has been obtained on relatively loose and not compact 
soils with the European plough working at a depth of 12 or 15 centimetres followed 
by a second cross cultivation or superficial hoeing. 

The latter is absolutely indispensable on compact lands where the plough turns 
up numerous clods in which the clusters of eggs continue their normal development. 

The work is advisable on all land accessible to the teams. After the laying of 
the eggs in the crops, particularly in cereals, it is found useful to cultivate the edges 
of the fields and of the ground tracks where the femals generally assemble for the 
laying. 

Harrowing, by repeated superficial cultivation or deeper turning should be 
effected, as soon as possible, in the places where the plough cannot pass, particularly 
in the patches encountered in the middle of the cereals or other crops, as these 
are always the places where the crop is very poor or where the adults have caused 
damage. 

Poisoned bait has been the best means of suppressing the breeding grounds of 
desert locusts before the crops can be damaged. The formula has been slightly 
modified in recent years and the proportions of arsenate of soda and molasses have 
been changed to 0.5 kg. and i kg. respectively for 10 or 12 kg. of bran. Experiments 
carried out during the season give reason to assert that it would be possible, without 
inconvenience, to use 0.4 kg. of the poisonous salt to be incorporated in the mixture. 

In certain regions of Algeria, some farmers have believed it possible, on the basis 
of information gathered during a journey in Morocco, to prepare baits with the reduc- 
ed quantity of 15 kg. of arsenate of soda per quintal of bran. The results obtained 
were insignificant and it could not have turned out otherwise. The proprietors in 
que.stion did not take into account the fact that in Morocco arsenious acid is used 
and not sodium arsenate. 

Another interesting fact has been brought to light : that poisoned bran may in 
a campaign against locusts, be used very early, even against hoppers of only 3 or 
4 days old and this means that jts use makes possible the almost complete suppression 
of the cresyl sprays and the melhafas. This is a considerable advantage as the 
application of thcvse two methods of combat would practically, and for various rea- 
sons, be impossible in the event of a serious invasion. Cresyl is a product which is 
rather rare in local trade and the furnishing of supplies to sjmdicates presents dif- 
ficulties which are often insurmountable. The melhafas require a large amount 
of manual and even perhaps experienced labour, the successful recuiting of which 
cannot always be ensured in mo.st of the regions of the Colony liable to invasion by 
locusts. Although the use of arsenic treated bran has been immediately taken up in a 
number of communes previously contaminated by the Moroccan locust {Dociostau- 
rus maroccanus) where its value was consequently well-known, we have, on the con- 
trary, as formerly even in these same communes, met with much resistance in others 
which have not for many years experienced locust invasions. 

It is sometimes not decided to have recourse to it until it has been considered 
whether it could not be possible to arrive at the result required by means of other 
methods of combat. The most intense opposition has been manifested in the Ser- 
sou. In actual fact, the efiicacy of the mixtures was not always questioned, as 
in any case mention of this had been heard, but fears were entertained of the poi- 
soning of livestock. A large number of such cases have, in fact, occurred. Since 
four years ago when the method was put into operation in the Colony, it is the first 
time that such losses have been recorded. The occurrence therefore causes astonish- 
ment, especially as vSersou is far from being the region of Algeria which consumes 
the largest quantities of toxic salts. It was interesting to attempt to seek its causes. 
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M. Marucci, a farmer at Vialar whose herds have been decimated, has already 
discovered one of them : the vengeance of natives, causing pre-occupation to Euro- 
peans proprietors, adding moreover, that in his opinion a large part of the misfor- 
tunes have the same origin. It may all the same cause surprise to learn that unused 
baits have been left in the fields at the end of the season instead of being immedia- 
tely buried or destroyed in accordance with fonnal instructions given. All the ca- 
ses of mortality however, cannot be ascribed to lack of watchf illness. At Hardy, 
for example, M. Boyer, agricultural adviser to the Miliana district, charged with the 
task of giving his opinion on what satisfaction should be accorded to demands for 
the indemnity of losses made by different farmers, was, in November, that is, four 
months after the cessation of the combative campaign, able to “ extract cakes of 
bran two fingers thick and to obtain from two points on an area of 0.2 sq. metres 
150 and 200 gms. of bran ”. In this case, therefore a grave error had been made by 
the foreman the sole cause being bad distribution. If the instructions, which have 
been constantly repeated and which our agents were again ordered to renew at 
each inspection of the station, had been strictly followed, the bran would have been 
broadcast in the same Way as seed and the animals, other than the hoppers, would 
not have been able to absorb a sufficient quantity to be seriously poisoned. The 
natives, who are generally opposed to the use of this method of prevention, to get 
rid of the quantities of bait entrusted to them, distribute it in mOre or less large heaps 
instead of sowing it. This greatly diminishes its efficacy and the risk of poison- 
ing is on the contrary, considerably enhanced. It must, further, be added that the 
bait is only rarely watched and cases of imprudence frequently occur ; the sacks, 
full of prepared bait, are sometimes left at the roadside and often in the farmyards ; 
stacks of poison also are sometimes made on the roads and footpaths ; a bad prepa- 
ration does not assure good enough mixture distribution of the arsenate with the 
bran and the former is ohen found to be in fairly large lumps. The reports of tech- 
nical agents furnish precise information on this question and show that, in many 
cases, the cases of mortality recorded might have been avoided if the indispensable 
precautions had been taken. At all events, there must be no hesitation, and if Al- 
geria, in 1931, again experiences an invasion of locusts, the use of poisonous mixtures 
must be made general as it is the only way of saving the situation. To renounce it 
would imply taking a great responsibility. 

The ‘ Societe des Prodiiits A. E. i , rue Anatole France, Eille, experimented during 
last season, at first in the Taine region and then in that of Orleansville, with a new 
locust-killer. The conditions under which the experiments were carried out are 
described in the reports of Messrs. Dubuis and Eepigre, principal experts. Their 
conclusions were : “ the product used has shown itself to be clearly superior to arse- 
nate of soda and has permitted the quicker destruction of dense masses of desert 
locusts. The new formula excludes even molasses, a constituent which not only 
considerably increases the cost price but is also often difficult to transport ". If 
the results obtained were to be taken as a sole basis, there would be no hesitation, 
even for a single instant, in adopting this preparation, but the decision involves 
such grave consequences that it cannot b* taken until after long reflection. Two 
items of information permitting a definite statement of opinion are still lacking ; 
the cost price of this insecticide and its composition. It is necessary, on the one 
hand, that the former should not be higher than that of bran arsenates and, on 
the other hand, that its poisonous properties for human beings and domestic animals 
should not be greater. If the inventor refuses to inform us of the elements contained 
in his cricket-killer, it is not at all certain whether the Administration, regardless 
of its admitted value, would be in a position to prescribe its use. 



The ' Societe Algerienne des produits chimiques et d'engrais /, ttie de la Li- 
berte, Algiers, has placed at ottr disposal, for experiment a certain quantity of the so- 
dium fluor-silicate used first in the mixed commune of Sidi-Aissa and then in that of 
Remchi by Messrs. Vaney and Rabot, principal experts. It is rather difficult to 
draw definite conclusions from these two demonstrations but recognition may 
all the same be given to the real efficacy of this product which has been used at 
the strength of 4 %, at the same time as a contact insecticide and as an internal poi- 
son. It is moreover, well known in Germany and America where it has given ex- 
cellent results in combatting numerous kinds of insects. It appears at present to 
be difficult however, to substitute it for sodium arsenate. It seems indispensable 
that experiments with it should be pursued methodically during the next season ; 
if it yields, as may be expected, results of the kind obtained with the arsenic salt, 
then its adoption will have to be rapidly decided on. It is, in fact, a product having 
a price definitely below that of the latter salt (t.to fr. instead of 2.80 frs.). Further, 
supplies to the syndicates would be greatly facilitated by the large stocks existing 
in Algeria. 

In any case, if a momentaiy shortage of .sodium arsenate were to arise during 
an anti-locust campaign, no fear need be entertained in making use of fluor- 
silicate. 

A new scorching apparatus, the ‘ Dragon ’ perfected bs- Messrs. Thibaudier and 
Fevre of Algiers has been experimented witli, with a certain amount of success 
during the last invasion. It consists of a tndindrical sheet-iron reservoir with auto- 
genous welding, tested for a resist ence of 5 kgs. per sq. cm. and baving a capacity of 
q litres. In it is used a relatively economic fuel , gas oil (70 frs. |)er quintal) , introduc- 
ed through a hole in the upper part of the reservoir and capable of being hermetic- 
ally closed by means of a metal plug. Inside, there is a Michelin air pump furnished 
at its end with a cork stopper ensuring the maintenance of pressure. The noz/de, 
about 1.75 m. long, is fixed to the apparatus by means of a simple rubber tube sup- 
ported by clamps. It carries, a co])per tap. a filter plate of a system identical to 
that of some sul]fiiur filters and another filter of tubular metal gauze fixed in the 
end. The latter contains the diffuser, the flame-screen and an asbestr)s wick. The 
first permits the violent ejection of a jet of liquid, which, on striking a flat surface, 
forms the slight mist necessary to ensure combustion of the gas-oil. The second 
protects the manipulator against the great heat evolved, concentrates the flame 
in the direction required and facilitates the decomposition of the gas-oil into the 
calories it contains. lyastly the asbestos wick serves to keep the flame alight in 
going from ])lace to ])lace or on surfaces devoid of all vegetation. 

The colony has purchased 875 of these engines. They are decidedly superior 
to the Falamjue apparatus hitherto in use. Their efficacy is greater, their flame 
hotter as the cennbustion of the gas is almost complete, their management is easier, 
their price (170 frs.) is modest, their working is economic as an aj^paratus can be 
worked continuously for twenty mimites and assure the treatment of 2-5 ares. 
They permit a more rapid achievment of the object required owing to the power 
of the flames, which reach, in both width and depth, from 0.5 metre to 0.75 metre 
and sometimes more. It must also be added that the process is not dangerous as 
the gas-oil doe.s not ignite on contact with the flame, the apparatus is strongly made 
at least in its essential parts and is easy to handle, even by natives. It can be used 
without light for night work and is therefore also used to combat the adults. 

It does not however, entirely avoid some disadvantages. Like all engines 
using fire, it really only represents an incomplete method and only partly destroys 
tlie hoppers. It must be used at a distance from forests and crops. Its ccxst price 



is decidedly Mgher tlaari if poisoned bait is used wbicli, morevover, alone can give 
complete and final results. There are also some faults of the apparatus, which ex- 
perience acquired during the last campaign will apparently make it possible to cor- 
rect. The handling of the flame thrower at present requires two men ; one to carry 
and the other to direct the nozzle, but the addition of a simple strap would render 
possible operation by one man. Two pumpings are indispensable for the complete 
Utilisation of the liquid contained in the reservoir. It is also always necessary 
to have at hand on the land where the anti-locust operations are being performed 
a specialist capable of dismantling or rapidly repairing the apparatus. Despite the 
two filters with which it is provided, the diffuserfrequeiitly becomes choked, especi- 
ally as gas-oil is a very impure fuel. Considerable loss of valuable time is incurred 
and most of the a])paratuses of a single station may frequently be out of action for 
a rather long time. Lastly the pump valve fortunately modified in the latest en- 
gines delivered, is fragile and badly arranged. 

Wlien it has incorporated some modifications at x>resent in course of realisation 
the Dragon '' will constitute, if the war flame throwers are excepted, the best fire 
ai)paratus so far j)laced at our disposal. 

Climatic agents have, in many instances, caused the greatest destruction of 
locUvSts. At El Aricha, a swarm surprised last January by snowfall, was largely 
decimated ; lain and cold have similarly caused an interesting inortality of adults 
situated, at the beginning of March, near Victor-Durny (Batna district). 

Even if, in some rare districts having light soils, the rain has constituted an 
obstacle by forming round the eggs a homogeneous medium opposing destruction 
by heat, yet in many cases, the climatic agents have broirght about an important 
reduction in the areas contaminated or in the density of the egg clusters. 

In the commune of Sidi-Ai'ssa a drydng-up of eggs has been noticed over large 
areas, due, undoubtedly, to sudden dryness of the soil and the action of the sun. 
The rain, which formed a deep water cover over the egg-clusters in the Affreville 
commune, caused their complete rotting. It also, by furrowing the sides and bot- 
toms of the gullies, caused the washing away and mechanical destruction of eggs 
(mixed comiiiune of Braz), or the exposure of the clusters, consequently permit- 
ting their rajfid withering by the sun. A violent wind has sometimes (Barika, M’sila, 
Hodna region) provoked a similar action. On some heavy lands profusely crack- 
ed by the sun's action (North of the mixed commune of Sersou) the same obser- 
vation has been made. 

Numerous x^redatory animals during last season, x>luyed a similar role, but 
always to a limited extent. In many jdaces destruction of adults has been recorded, 
the agents being the jackal, hedgehog, jerboa, different si>ecies of rats, crows and 
storks etc. This destruction however seems insignificant in conq^arison with that 
brought about by the true parasites, the endox>hagous insects. 

The egg clusters were sought for by numerous birds, especially the lark, to .such 
a degree that their presence at a given place indicated the certain presence of egg 
deposits (Tolga). 

The hoppers have been the prey of innumerable small birds a list of which 
would be too long to make and would also vary considerably according to the region 
taken into account. The valuable rdle played by the swallow is specially worthy 
of remark. 

From the rearing of adults accomplished at the “ Insectarium du J ardin d ’Elssai " 
there have been obtained three species of parasitic flies for which recognition is due 
to Dr. Villeneuve of Rambouillet : Sarcophila latifrons, to which apparently, should 
be attributed the almost complete suppression of the first swarms, actually of low 

• — Afon. 6 Ing. 
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density reported in the mixed commune of M'sila, Vohlfarthia hella and Phaonia 
trimaculaia. 

The part pJayed by the latter two insects in the reduction of the invasion is, 
however, difficult to ascertain. 

A fungus Oospora ovorum, the existence of which has been kindly confirmed 
by Dr. Maire, has shown great activity in numerous places, notably on com- 
pact soils the great humidity of which favours evolution (Marnia, Braz, etc.). It 
grows in the egg cluster, leading finally to its total destruction. 

Two dipterous egg parasites have also been frequently observed : Stomatorrhina 
lunata and Chortophila cilicrura. The former has been by far the most widevSpread 
and efficacious. Its action has been particularly remarkable on the last layings 
and also on those which had a rather long period of incubation. Its destruction has 
sometimes attained 90-95 (Trembles, Prudhon). 


Scotland : Plant Diseases and Pests (i). 

A disease of strawberries has occurred in the Clyde Valley. This is character- 
ised by the plants d^dng gradiialh, first in single plants, then small round patches, 
finally whole fields succumbing. The leaves above ground wither but do not show 
any ftmgus. On examination at weekly intervals, it was found that the roots are 
attacked by a species of Phytopkthora, This fungus causes the roots to rot off from 
the tip upwards. It is characterised by a large sporangium, by oospores of the two 
types and as far as has been ascertained is similar to Phytophthora cinnamonii. Field 
experiments on methods of control are being carried out by the Department of Agri- 
culture for Scotland in the attacked area. 

During 1930 there re-occurred a disease of Leeks known as ‘ White Tip ’ and 
the causal fungus has been isolated in pure culture. The symptoms included a 
wilt and rot of the leaves, the tips in most ca.ses turning white. The disease became 
acute in the winter season as in past years, but it was found to spread slowly, and not 
so rapidly as in previous years. The fungus is considered a new species and named 
Phytophthora porri n. .sp. Work has .shown that infection probably starts from the 
.soil, the distribution afterwards being from the leaves. 

One of the most striking di.seases caused by a vims w*as seen on Auratum lilies 
during the summer of 1930. The flow^er spike grew quite as high as usual, in some 
cases 7 feet, and the stem w'as large and sturdy. The appearance of this disease 
was very striking, the lower leaves being more or less nonnal, but up the stem the 
leaves became more and more abnormal. They turned downwards and sometimes 
made a complete circle, the point again pointing upward. They were not actually 
shortened, but looked .shortened owing to the twist. One side of the leaf was often 
more contracted than the other, and they were striped lengthwise with bands of light 
and dark, with blown or nisty dying areas as the leaf grew older. The leaves often 
had long, tapering points, were stiffier than usual, and snapped easily if handled*; 
The flowers were markedly di.storted, almost aborted and the flower parts were green, 
abnormal, and often split. Sometimes a few distorted stamens remained but 
seldom developed anthers and were twisted and deformed. Tne pistil was much 
twisted and sometimes split into two or three. The whole plant had a most curious 
abnormal air, and the green leaves were twisted and queer. The disease is spread 


(r) Coinm unication from the Department of Agriculture for Scotland, Edinburgh, official correspon- 
dent of the Institute. 
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by sucking insects such as Aphis who carry the virus from plant to plant, therefore 
the spread of the disease may be rapid. 

The Edinburgh and East of Scotland College of Agriculture reports that there 
has been a great increase in recent years of damage to potatoes by Slugs Investi- 
gations on this question are now in progress. 

On Azaleas recently imported from Belgium, the White Fly, Aleurodcs azaleas, 
was recently discovered near Edinburgh for the first time in the British Isles. The 
infestation was small and no damage was being done. This insect was originally 
described from specimens intercepted on Azaleas from Belgium. by the II. S. A. Qua- 
rantine Authorities. 

The Onion Maggot, Hylemyia antiqua, has recently been discovered attacking 
spring-sown Leeks where these have been thinl}^ sown and not transplanted. 

In East I/)thian, White Rot of Onion, Sclerotium cepivorum, has been unusually 
prevalent on Onions sown in July- August, 1930. 

One case of Azalea Gall, Exobasidium azaleae, was recorded. The source of 
the infected plants was not known. 

The North of vScotland College of Agriculture reports that an unusual s>Tnptom 
of the stem eel worm (Tylenchus dipsaci) disease of bats was recorded in Ma>, 1930, 
wdierein a yotmg plant, 4 inches in height, revealed infection^ (adults, larvae and 
•eggs) of the green leaves as well as the .stem. 


United States of America: Outstanding Entomological Features (1). 

The present notes refer to March 1931. 

The Hessian fiy (Phvtophaga destructor Say) is reported as comparati\^eIy scarce 
in Virginia and Oliio. On the other hand, in western and southeastern Iowa there 
appears to be a \'ery heavw infestation. 

Indications of possible chinch bug (Blissus leucopterus Say) trouble have been 
observed in central Illinois, central Missouri, and southeastern Kansas. 

The first obsen*ation of eggs of the com ear worm [Heliothis ohsokta Fab.) 
was reported from Gah-eston County, Texas, on Februajy^ 10. 

I,ocal damage to peas, vetch, and alfalfa by the pea aphid {Illinoia pisi Kalt.) 
was reported from the Salt River Valley of Arizona and the Willamette Valley of 
Oregon. 

Eggs of fruit ai)hids appear to be unusually sc-arce throughout the entire eastern 
part of the United States, w^estw^ard to Kansas. 

Throughout the Middle Atlantic States the codling moth [Carpocapsa porno- 
ndln L.) is abnormally abundant. The first observation of pupation' was reported 
March 30 from South Carolina. 

Throughout the New' England and Middle Atlantic States the eastern caterpil- 
lar (Malacosoma americana Fab.) is not numerous. On the other hand, reports of 
unusual numbers of this insect have been received from Arkansas and Texas. By 
the 22d of March cater|)illars were about full grown in the vicinity of College Station, 
Tex., and eggs were hatching on March 12 at Fayetteville. 

The San Jose scale (Aspidioius perniciosus Comst.) is apparently increasing in 
the Middle Atlantic States and the East Central States. A very high winter survi- 


(i) Comniunkation from tlie official corre.siwndent of the Institute, Mr, J. .‘V. Hyslop, Senior Ento- 
mologist in Charge, Insect Pest Survey and I^blic Kelations, Bureau of Entomolog%r, United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D, C. 



val is reported from Central Illinois running from 6o to 70 per cent,, while in this di^ 
trict a normal survival is only from 25 to 30 per cent. Survival was also high in the 
Great Basin section. 

The European red-mite (Paratetranychus pilosus C. & E.) is reported as un- 
usually abundant in New England and very scarce throughout the Middle Atlantic 
States. 

By March 27, approximately 7 per cent, of the overwintering larvae of the oriental 
fruit moth (Laspeyresia molesta Busck) had pupated at Thomaston^ Ga., while we 
have a report of tlie emergence of this insect in cages in South Carolina on March 9. 

The first overwintering adult of the plum curculio (Conotrachelus nenupJtar 
Hbst.) was collected in an orchard at Thomaston, Ga., March 25. Last year the 
curculio was first observed at this place on March 17. At this time last year a thou- 
sand beetles were collected while only one was collected March 25 this year. Petals 
were falling from peach trees of the Hiley and Elberta varieties on this date and this 
.advance of the peach crop as compared with the curculio emergence may make it 
possible to harvest Elberta peaclies before the second brood appears. The plum 
curculio is also emerging later than usual in northern Florida. 

Adults of the pear psylla (Psylla pyricolu Foerst.) w^as observed on March 22 at 
Amherst, Mass. 

The green citrus aphid [Aphis spimecola Parch) is doing serious damage on the 
lower east coast of Florida and there are occasional heavily infested trees as far north 
as Marion County. Present indications are, however, that the damage will be light 
this year. 

The cottony-cushion scale (Icerya pitrchasi Mask.) is again appearing in scattered 
infestations in the Salt River Valley of Arizona. 

The vegetable weevil [Listroderes ohliquus Gyll.) is spreading around the Gulf of 
Mexico, having been reported from four counties in Texas and four additional 
counties in Plorida. 

The w^estern spotted cucumber beetle [Diabroiica soror Lee.) left hibernation quar- 
ters near P\)rest Grove, Oreg., January 25, practically a month earlier than last 
year. In spite of tliis early issuance egg development seems later than at this time 
last year. In March the adults were very numerous in Australian winter peas, all 
the specimens observed were females. 

The first Colorado potato beetles (Leptinoiarsa decenilineata Say) reported this 
season were from Biloxi, Miss., and College Station, Tex., March 21. 

The cabbage aphid (Brevicoryne brassicael,.) is unusually abundant in the vicin- 
ity of Norfolk, Va., and in parts of South Carolina. 

The beet leafhopper [Eutettix Unellus Bak.) is reported as very abundant in the 
Ivewis Falls district of Idaho. Winter mortality appears to have been very light 
in this territory. 

The California tent caterpillar (Malacosonia calif arnica Pack.) is extremely 
prevalent around Phoenix, Ariz., this year, where it is defoliating cottonwood trees 
and severely injuring apricots. 

The Birch leaf-mining sawfly [Phyllotoma nemorata Fallen) is reported from 
Essex County in New York, where it seems to be well established. 




LEGISI.ATIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE MEASURES 


Germany (Bremen) (i). — By an Order of 31 March 1931 concerning the con- 
trol of elm disease [Graphium ulmi) any owner or holder of land who shall observe 
elms growing on hivS land showing symptoms of the disease, such as sudden withering 
or yellowing of the leaves, branches or the whole trees, shall within a week notify 
the nearest police station. 

The Plant Protection Station of Bremen is responsible for determining whether 
or not it is a case of elm disease. 

The owmer or holder shall on orders from the police according to the seriousness 
of the disease fell or cut back the infected trees. Cut surfaces of lopped trees shall 
be coated with tar or carbolineum. Felled branches must be burnt. Felled trees 
must have the bark removed and infected bark and branches burnt. Stumps of 
felled trees must be grubbed or, where this is impracticable, be coated with tar or 
carbolineum. Any new shoots which develop must be destroyed .each year. 

Any infringement of this Order wdll be punishable by a fine not exceeding 
150 RM or ill case of insolvency by imprisonment for a term not exceeding 14 da^^s. 


England. — The regulations at present in force (Colorado Beetle Order of 
1923) against the introduction of the Colorado beetle [Leptinotarsa decemlineatd] 
into tills country prohibit the importation from PYance of potatoes, tomatoes and 
living plants grown within 40 kilometres of any place where the beetle has been 
kiiow'n to exist. 

The Colorado Beetle (Amendment) Order of 1931, dated i6th April, 1931, 
and which conies into force on May 4, 1931, extends the radius from 40 kilometres 
to 75 kilometres. [Colorado Beetle [Amendment) Order of 1931. Dated i6th April, 
1931 > [D, I. P. 560). [London, 1931], i p.). 

The Importation of Raw Cherries Order of 1931, dated April 23, 1931, 
which comes into operation on June 3, 1931, and shall remain in force until 
September 30, 1931, enacts as follows : — ’y 

Restriction on Importation of Raw Cherries. 

I. ¥qx the prevention of the introduction of the Cherry Fruit Fly [Rhagoletis 
cerasi] the landing in England or Wales. after June 2, 1931, of any raw cherries 
grown in any European country other than PVance, Italy and, except as herein- 
after provided, Germany, is hereby prohibited unless each consignment is accom- 
pained b}" a certificate of origin vis^ by a Local Authority in the country of origin 
stating the country and place where the raw cherries were grown. 

The certificate prescribed in this Article shall be delivered to an officer of Cus- 
toms and Excise at the same time as, and together with, the entry relating to 
the consignment. 


( 1 ) Comniunication from the lUologische Reichsanstalt fiir Land- und ForsU\irtsdiaft, Bcrlin-Dahleni , 
O^iciol correspondent of the Institute. 



Restriction on Importation of Raw CHerries grown 

in France. 

2. Raw cherries grown in France shall not be landed in England or Wales 
after Jime 2, 1931, unless accompanied by a certificate issued by an officer 
of the French Ph5d:opathological Service in the form A set forth in the Schedule 
to this Order. 

The certificate prescribed in this Article may cover all the consignments included 
in one cargo, and shall be delivered to an officer of Customs and Excise at the same 
time as, and together with, the entry relating to the consignment. 


Restriction on Importation of Raw Cherries 
grown in Italy. 

3. Raw cherries grown in Italy shall not be landed in England or Wales 

(a) during the period beginning on June 6, J931, and ending on the June 10, 
1931, unless accompanied b}^ a certificate is.sued by an officer of the Italian Ph}do- 
pathological Service in the form B set forth in the Schedule to this Order ; 

(b) after June 10, 1931. 

The certificate prescribed in this Article may cover all the consignments in- 
cluded in one cargo, and shall be delivered to an officer of Customs and Excise at 
the same time as, and together with, the entry relating to the consignment. 


Restriction on Importation of Raw Cherries 
grown i n 0 e r m a n y . 

4. Raw cherries grown in Germany shall not be landed in England or Wales 
(a) during the period beginning on June 3, 1931, and ending on June 29, 
1931, unless each consignment is accompanied by the certificate of origin prescribed 
in Article i of this Order ; 

(i) after June 29, 1931, unless accompanied by a certificate issued by an of- 
ficer of the German Phytopathological Service in the form C set forth in the Sche- 
dule to this Order. 

The certificate prescribed in sub-paragraph (6) hereof may cover all the con- 
signments included in one cargo, and shall be delivered to an officer of Customs and 
Fixeise at the same time as, and together with, the entry relating to the consign- 
ment. 


Disposal of Raw Cherries landed in Contravention 

ofthis ‘Order. 

5, Raw cherries landed in England or Wales without such a certificate as is 
prescribed in this Order shall be forthwith destroyed by and at the expense of the 
importer unless they are re-exported or are disposed of in accordance with the terms 
of a licence issued by an Inspector. 

Powers of Inspection and En*try. 

6.. An Inspector may, upon production, if so required, of this appointment or 
authority, open and examine and take samples of the contents of any consignment 
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or package containing or suspected to contain, raw cherries which have been shi{)ped 
or are suspected to have been shipped, from any European country, and enter any 
premises upon which any such raw cherries are or are suspected to be. 


Offences, 

7. Any person wilfully obstructing or impeding an Inspector of the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Fisheries in the exercise of his powers under this Order, or failing 
to comply with the provision of Article 5 of this Order, or with the terms of any li- 
cence granted thereunder, shall be liable to a |)enalty not exceeding ten pounds, 
or, in respect of a second or subsequent offence, to a penalty not exceeding fifty 
pounds. 

Schedule. 

CEKTIMCATK to accompany raw CUI':RRIES grown in FU.\NCE and IANDUI> after 2NI) June. 


Fonn A. 

This is to certify that the raw cherries inoliidcd in the shipment descrit>cd below were grown with n 
the /one descTilx'd in the Schedule to this Certificate. 

Number and description of packages in shipment 

Date and Port of Shiinnent 

Name of Vessel 

Signature 

f'lfficial Status 

Date 


Schedule. 

Description of zone. 

The Department of Calvados, and the Cantons of OuUlebiPuf, Pont*Audemer, Ucuzeville, Ron tot, 
Montfort-sur-Risle, Comieilles, St. Georges-du-Vi^vre, Bourgtheroulde, Amfreville, lirionne, and Thilxr- 
ville, in the Department of Fure. 


Certificate to accomi»^vny raw cherries grown in Italy .an3» landed betw j:i:n 6th .and lorn June. 


Form B. 

This is to certify that the raw cherries included in the shipment describt*d were grown within 
the Region of Emilia. 

Number and description of packages in shipment 

Distinguishing Maris 

Date of Dispatch 

Port of Shipment 

Signature 

Official Status 

Date 



Certificate to accompany raw cherries grown in Cermany and landed after 29TH June. 


Form C. 

This is to certify that the raw cherries included in the shipment described below were not grown 
south of I^alitude 53°N. or in East Prussia. 

Number and description of packages in shipment 

Bistiiiguishiiig Marks 

Date of Dispatch : * . . . , 

Port of Shipment 

Signature 

Official Status 

Date 


[Statutory Rules and Orders, 1931 y No. 332. Destructive Insect and Pest, England. 
The Importation of Raw Cherries Order of 193^ > Dated April 23, 1931. [Z). I. P. 
561]. London, 1931, 4 pp.). 


Belgium (i). — By Ministerial Decree of 27 March 1931 Art. i of the Mini- 
sterial Decree of 28 June 1927 (see this Bulletin, 1927, pp. 94-95) is modified as fol- 
lows : — 

‘ Importation into Belgium of fresh cherries coming from P'rance, Italy and 
(^rmany is allowed only if consignments are accompanied by a certificate issued 
by the Phytopathological vService of the country of origin to the effect that ; (a) the 
products come from a region free from Rhagoletis cerasi and [h] the consignments 
theiiTselves have been found bj^ the said Ser\ice to be free from Rhagoletis \ 


French Colonies and Mandated Territories, — By Ministeral Decree of 
II February 1031 paragraph f of Art. 6 of the Ministerial Decree of 7 I 3 ecenil:)er 1926 
concerning the protection of banana ])lantations in the P'rench Colonies against 
‘ Panama disease’ caused by Eusarium cuhense has been modified and completed as 
follows : — 

'' Article 6. — The provisions of the present Ministerial Decree are applicable 
to banana plants delivered for importation or tranvsit in the PVench Colonies other 
than Indochina and the I'rench Mandated Territories hereinafter specified : — French 
West Africa, PVench Equatorial Africa, Madagascar and Dependencies, Reunion, 
New Caledonia and Dependencies, French Settlements in Oceania, French Guiana, 
Martinique, Guadeloupe and Dependencies, Togo and Cameroon ’’ 


(Miiiist^re des Colonies. Institut National d’Agronomie Coloniale. L Agro- 
nomic Coloniale, Paris, 1931, 20® annee, n^ 158, p, 55-56). 


Italy. — By Ministerial Decree of 12 April 1931 the Commune of Santa Croce 
di Magliano in the province of Campobas.so has been declared infected with grape 
phylloxera, [Gazzetta Ufficiale del Regno dTtalia, Roma, 22 aprile 1931, anno 
n. 92, p. 1781). 


(i) Communication from the Ministry of AgriaiHute to the International Institute of Agriculture. 
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*♦,1, In view of the necessity of providing for the control of the mole cricket 
[Gryllotaipa gyyllotalpd] in the province of Rovigo, by Ministerial Decree of 30 April 
1931 the regulations prohibiting the trapping and killing of moles \Talpa europaea] 
which were legalised by Ministerial Decree of 28 March 1928, have been extended to 
this province. [Gazzetta Vfficiale del Regno d*Italia, Roma, 13 maggio 1931, anno 72®, 
n. no, p. 2115). 

Morocco French Zone. — A Ministerial Decree of 4 April 1931 (15 kaada 1349) 
provides as follows : — 

Art. I. — The administrative districts of Oujda and Taza are declared infected 
with the pink bollwarm of cotton {Pcctinophora gossypiella Saunders). 

Art. 2. * — Within the limits of the infected districts cotton may not be cultivat- 
ed or allowed to remain in growth for three years from the date of publication of 
this Decree in the Bulletin Officiel of the Protectorate. 

Art. 3. — Cotton seed existing witliin the limits of the infected districts must 
be immediately destroyed or exported for industrial utilisation. 

Art. 4. — Cotton plants, leaves, bolls, unharvested seeds and all debris of cot- 
ton plants in the infected districts must be destroyed without delay. 

Art. 5. — In the case of owners, holders or other occupiers of land not carrying 
out the orders contained in the preceding articles the r.equired measures will be 
officially executed at their expense by the control authorities or their agents, with- 
out prejudice to the application of the penalties provided in article 31 of the dahir 
of 20 Septeml^er 1927 (23 rebia I 1346). 

Art. 6. — The provisions of the present Decree, in particular those of Arts. 2 
and 4, are ax)plicable to all species of the genera Gossypimn, Hibiscus, AbtdUon, 
Malva and all other genera of the Malvaceae, whether the plants are of economic 
or ornamental use or are growing in crops, pasture, gardens or other places. 

Art. 7. — These regulations do not apply to plants grown by the District Crop 
Protection Inspector or, in his default, by any agent duly authorised by the Di- 
recteur general de 1 Agriculture, du Commerce et cie la Colonisation, for purx)oses of 
control of the pink bollworm. (Empire Cherifieri. Protect orat de la Republique Fran- 
gaise au Maroc. Bulletin Officiel, Rabat 17 avril 1931, XX*-* aiinee, n<^’ 964 p. 497). 

Wales. — vSee England. 
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richt (1925-1930). Mil einem Auhang fiber Ustilago longissima. Zeitschrift fiir Pflan- 
zeMkrankheiten [Pflanzcnpathologie) und Pflanzenschuiz, Stuttgart 1931, 41. Bd., 
Heft. 5, S. 209-223, I Abb. 

[Contenis : — I. Der Autor des Cronartium ribicola. — IT. Versuche, Puccinia 
Pringsheitniana an Uibes nigrum anzupavssen. — III. Bestiitigimg des Wirtswecli- 
sels tier Puccinia triticina. — IV. Vergebliche Versuche, Ro.stswreii in ultrafil- 
trierien Pre.ssaft zur Bntwickelung zu bringen. — V. Puccinia swceftiae. — VI. Hya- 
lospora cystopteridis. — VH. Anliang. Bin Versuch init Ustilago longissima], 

Kerin, H. Z. Zur LebeiivSgeschi elite und Bpidemiologie der Getreidemotte Sito- 
troga cerealella Oliv. Anzeiger fur Schddlingskunde, Berlin 1930, VI. Jalirg., Heft 
9 . S. 97-101, Abb. 1-2. 


Koetermann, a. Das Auftreten des Pulverschorfes der Kartolleln, Spongjspora 
su'd < e (Walls.) Joluison, in Vommem, Fortschritte der Landzoirtschaft, heipzig 
i93i» 6. Jahrg., Heft 9, S. 292-295. 

Koppe, Fritz. Beobachtungen fiber Frostschadeii an Mooseii 1927-1930. Be- 
richte der Deutschen Botanischen Gesellschaft, Berlin 1931, Bd. XLIX, Heft i, 
S. 35-5I- 


Kttnkee, O. Studies on aster yellows in some new host plants. Contributions 
from Boyce Thompson Institute, Meiiasha, Wisconsin, 1931, Vol. 3, No. i, pp. 85- 
123. figs. 1-50. 

[Virus disease transmitted by Cicadula sexnotata on 120 new hosts belong- 
ing to 30 difierent families]. 

Lacey, Margaret S. Studies in bacteriosis. XIX. Researches on the group of 
green-fluorescent bacteria, Part I ; Bacterium trifoliorum (Jones ei aL) as the cause 
of a di.sease of Vida faha. The Annals of Applied Biology, Cambridge, 193^^ 
Vol. XVIII, No. 2, pp. 180-186, pi. XVI. 

LaubkrT, R. Altes imd Neues fiber den " Apfelschorf ” und verwandte Er- 
scheinungen. M ttdm gm d^r Gesellschaft fur Vorratsschutz £. K., Berlin 1931, 
7, Jahig , Nr. 3, S, 34-36, i Abb, 

[Fusidadium dendr%t%cum\. 
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Lepik, E. Anatomische Untersuchtmgen iiber die durch Pla$mc^ara iriticola 
erzeugten Subinfektionen. Zeitschrift fUr Pflanzenkrankheiten (Pftafmnpathologie) 
und Pflanzenschutz, Stuttgart 1931, 41. Bd., Heft 5, S. 228-240» Abb. r-4. Eite- 
ratur, S. 238-240. 

IvESNE, Pierre. L*adaptation organique chez les insectes xylopliages de la 
famille des Bostrychides. Commensalisme des Lyctoderma. Comptes rendus heb* 
domadaires des stances de VAcadhnie des Sciences, Paris, 1931, tome 192, 13, 

p. 8x2-815. 

IviPTiZKAjA, A. I). Nachweis der iiberwmtemden Oidiumformen (Oidiimi Tu- 
cheri) in den Weinbergen der Versnchsstation in Anapa (Nord-Kaukasus). 0 eiU 
schrift fur Pflanzenkrankheiten {Pflanzenpathologie) und Pflanzenschutz, Stutt- 
gart 193T, 41. Jahrg., Heft 4, S. 145-149, Abb. 1-2. 

Maire, REN^. BtudCvS inycologiques (Fascicule 4). Bulletin Trimestriel de la 
SocUte Mycologique de France, LonVle-Saunier, 1931, tome XL VI (1930), 3*^ et 4® 
fOwSC., p. 215-244, fig. X-Q. 

[Latin diagnoses are given of various species new to science, certain of which 
are plant parasites]. 

Marchionatto, Juan B. Sobre algunos bongos par^sitos de las gramineas 
tdxicos para el gtuiado. Republica Argentina. Boletin del Ministerio de Agricultnra 
de la Nacidn, Buenos Aires, 1930, tomo XXIX, nP 4, pagvS. 457 a 462, figs. A-D. 
Bibliografia, pag. ^62. 

[Ostilago bromivora, Claviceps Paspali, CL purpurea, Helminthosporium Ra- 
venelvt]. 

MarTEIXI, Gioskppe M. II PvSeudococco degli agrunii (Pseudococcus citri Risso). 
E. Osservatorio di Fitopatologia per le Puglie — Taranto, Circolare N. 10, Taranto. 
1931. 8 pp., 7 figg- 

Martini, E. Kann man die Geschwindigkeiten, mit denen verschkdene Ee- 
beiisphavSeii der Insekten durchlaufen werden, verglcdchen ? Anzeigcr fur Schdd- 
lingskunde, Berlin 1930, VI. Jahrg., Heft 9, S. ioi-107. 


Mastromarino, a. La lotta contro la niosca della oiliegie. II Gazzeitino Agri- 
cola, Padova, 1931, anno IX, n. 19, pp. 1-2. 

[The wi'iter states that in 1930 in the province of Padua, Italy, the best con- 
trol of Rhagolctis cerasi, was ol)tained by spraying with the following mixture : — lead 
arsenate paste, i kg.; niolafsses, 3 kg.; water, 100 litres]. 

Matsumoto, Takashi, and vSomazawa, Kdirrsu. Immunological studies of 
mosaic diseavses. :r. Effect of formolization, trypsinization and heat-inactivation 
on the antigenic iDroperties of tobacco mosaic juice. Journal of the Society of Tropical 
Agriculture, Taiwan (Formosa), Japan, 1931, Vol. Ill, No. i, pp. 24-32. 

Mazzei, Aeeredo. Zolfi puri o zolfi greggi? Nuova Aniologia Agraria, Eno- 
logica e Fitopatologica, Alba, 1931, anno II, n. 16, pp. 61-68, 3 figg. 

[I^'or the control of Oidium Tuckeri crude sulphurs can be substituted for pure]. 

McCaeean, S. E. a., and Wiecoxon, Frank. The fungicidal action of sul- 
phur. II. The production of hydrogen sulphide by sulphured leaves and spores and 
its toxicity to spores. Contributions from Boyce Thompson Institute, Menasha, Wis- 
consin, 1931, Vol. 3, No. I, pp. 13-38, figs. 1-8. Literature cited, pp. 36-38. 

McCeintock, J. a. Cross-inoculation experiments with Eiigeron yellows and 
peach rosette. Phytopathology, Lancaster, Pa., 1931, Vol. 21, No. 4, pp. 373-386,. 
figs. 1-3. 



MeJISSSEN, J, M. Th. Une invasion de sauterelles dans rituri. Agriculture et 
Elevage au Congo Beige, Ixelles, 1931, 5* ann^, n® 8, p. 85*86. 

[Locusta migratorioides]. 

Menozzi, C. Norme per la lotta contro il ptinteruolo (Cleonus mendicus) della 
barbabietola. (Con^iorzio Nazionale Produttori Zucchefo. Uffido Hntomologico). 
Genova, Tix)o-lAtografia Narcisi & C., 1931, 7 pp., 2 figg. 


Menozzi, CarU). Informazioni sui danni causati da insetti alia barbabietola 
durante la campagna saccarifera 1930 e sulla lotta contro di essi. L’Industria Sac- 
carifera Italiana, Genova, 1931. anno XXIV, n. 2, pp. 50-54. 

\_Clconiis mendicus, Cassida vittata, C. nohilis, Ckaetocnema tibialis, Pegomyia 
hyoscyami ; less serious damage is caused by mole crickets, hy Pentodon pimctatum, 
Cebrio sp., Lixus junci, L. scabricollis, etc.]. 

Mil,AN, Angei^o. TI grado di recettivita per la « carie » delle varieta di fruinento 
(III nota). Nuovo Giornale Botamco Italiano (Nuova serie), Firenze, 1931, vol. 
XXXVIII, n. I, pp. 142-154, grafici I-IV. 

[Tilleiia Tritici, T. laevis]. 

Mieks, Herbert W. The control of the cabbage root fly. The Journal of the 
Ministry of Agriculture, London, 1931, Vol. XXXVII, No. 12, pp. 1127-1231, 
figs. 1-4. 

IChoriophila hrassicae] . 

I^liTRA, M. A new bunt on wheat in India. The Annals of Applied Biology, 
Cambridge, 1931, Vol. XVIII, No. 2. pp. 178-179, fig. i, pi. XV. 

[Tilleiia indica 11. sp. Description in English]. 


Montoro Guarch, Arturo. La Puccinia glumarum Eriks, et Heim, y una 
relacion fito-patologica de un viaje de estudio realizado por las colonias del lito- 
ral urugiia^T). Vmversidad de la Repuhlica. Revista de la FacuUad de Agronomia, 
Montevideo, IQ31, n,^’ 4, pags. 203 a 21 1. 

[In Spanish, with title and suniniary in French]. 


Murphy, H. C., and Stanton, T. R. Oat varieties highly resistant to crown 
nist. Journal of the American Society of Agronomy, Genev^a, N. Y., 1930, Vol. 22, 
No. 6, pp. .'573-574- 

[Varieties «Victoria », « Avena [Victoria » and Arena sfrigosa var. glabrescens 
highly resistant to Puccinia coronata Arenac in the United States of America]. 


Nakamuiu\, His AO. Studies on vseptorioses of plants. HI. On Septoria Calli- 
stephi Glover pathogenic on the China aster. Memoirs of the College of Agriculture, 
Kyoto Imperial Un versity, Kyoto, Japan, 1931, No. 13, pp. 23-32, figs. 1-2, pi. III. 


Neuwirth, F. Beziehunc der Rubennematode Heterodera Scliachtii Schmidt 
zur Bm^rung der Zuckerriibe. Die Erndhrung der Pflanze, Berlin 1930, Bd. 26, 
Heft 23, S. 526-532, Abb. 1-7. 

Nicoeas, G. Un parasite dangereux pour le bl^ en B6ani, « Septoria glumarum 
Passer. ». Comptes rendus des seances dc VAcadimie d* Agriculture de France, Pa- 
ris, 1930, tome XVI, n« 7, p. 250-255. 

Nieves, Rai^iundo. Contribucidn al conocimiento de la « caries » del trigo (Til- 
letia sp.), — Su8 caracteres bioldgicos. — Su comportamiento gen^tico. -- Bases 
para la crcacidn de variedades resistentes. Revista de la Facultad de Agronomia, 
La Plata, 1930, tomo XlX, 2 (3* ^poca), pAgs. 211 a 230. Bibliografia citada, 
p^s. 228 a 230. 
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Oci^BUiN, Ai^JANb&o. lofonae pieliminar soli^e nn imevo . 

RepiXblica Argentina. Boletin del Mimsterto de A gncnUum de la I^iidn.t Ai- 

res, 1930, tomo XXIX, n.o 4, pAg$. /151 a 455; figs. 1*9, 

[A Curculionid not yet identified, observed as yet only in the^tval state], 

I'i *' 

pAMPAisnNi, R. Prodromo della Flora Cirenaica. Matjgtni, A J Contribute alia 
conoscenza dei prati e pascoli natural! della Cirenaica Settentrionale. Forli, I'i* 
pografia Valbonesi, 1931, pp. 6 non numerate -f XXXVIII + 665, i cartitia, 

4 figg., tav. I-VI, Bibliografia, pp. 517-527. , 

[Part I of the present volume (pp. XXXVIII -f 577, i map, 4 figs., 6 pis.), 
drawn up b}^ the former of the two authors, contains on pp. 41-58 a list of the 130 
fungi collected up to the present in Cirenaica], 

Parkkr, H. L. Macrocentrus gifuensis Aslimead. a polyembiy^ojlic Btaconid 
parasite in the European com borer." Department of Agrimlirne, Tech- 

nical Bulletin No. 230, Washington, B. C., 1931, 62 pp., 21 figs.; i p% Literature 
cited, pp. 61-62. 

[The species concerned is a parasite of Pyrausta nuhilalis]. 

PETiiERnsiDGE, T. R., and Hey, G. L. The cpntrol of the ccmnion gtecu. capsid 
bug. on red currants. The Journal of the Ministry of Agriculture, London, 1931, 
Vol. XXXVn, No. 12, pp. 1185-1188. 

[Lygus pabulinus]. 

P.KTRAK, P., und Ctferri, R. Fungi doniinicani. Annalcs Mycolcgici, Berlin 
1930, Vol. XXVHI, No. 5/6, S. 377-420. 

[Descriptions are given in German inter alia of 1 genus and 38 species new to 
science]. 

Pktri, L. Osservazioni sulla variegatura dellc foglie del grano. Bclhttino della 
R. Stazione di Patologia Vegetale [di Roma], Fi2enze,T93i, anno XI, n. ser., n. 1, 
pp. 98-104, figg. 1-3. 

[The observations suggest that the phenomenon is due to internal factors (spe- 
cial susceptibility in certain varieties of wheat to the action of moist cold on the 
leaf tissue in .spring when it is still in the embrionic .stage) and to external factors. 
Among the latter inoi.st cold in spring coinciding with a particular stage of growth 
of the plants must be taken into particnilar eonsicleration]. 

Petri, L. Rassegtia dei casi fito])atologici o.sser\^ati 11 el 1930. Bollettmo della 
R. Stazione di Patologia Vegetale [di Roma], Firenze, 1931, anno XI, n. .ser., n. i, 
pp. 1-50. 

[Diseases and pests ob.served in Italy and the Italian Colonies in Africa. Certain 
cases observed in Yugoslavia are also recorded]. 

Petri, L. Su 1B« arricciamento » della vite. BoUettino della R. Stazione di Patolo- 
gia Vegetale [di Roma], Firenze, 1931, anno XI, n. ser., n. i, pp. 61-83, figg. i-ii, 
tav. I. 

[The « arricciamento » (curling ; * court-nou^ ’ of the French) is, according to 
the writer, an infectioi s disease but not caused by ordinary paiasitic organiFins. In 
the present stage of investigations it may perhaps be attributed to a micro-erganism, 
the ultramicroscopic and filterable (virus) stage of which is diffused in the ctml ivm 
and the reproductive stage (visible imder the ordinary microscope) develops in the 
root tips]. 

PEAETZER, A. Experiments and observations in connection with the con- 
trol of Oidium in Hevea brasiliensis during 1930. A f chief voot de Eubbercultuur 
in Nederlandsck- Indii, Buitenzorg 1931, 150 jaarg., no. 3, biz. ^47-169, fig. 1-7. 

[In Dutch, wdth title and summary in English]. 



’ I^INOUNI, B/ Bi uwd Giornak di A^ricoltura della Do- 

menica, Piacenza, 193 if anno XBI, n. 19* p. 213. 

[An unexpected fall in temperature is probably the chief cause of the 
withering observe in the province of Macerata]. 


Pinto da Fonseca, Jos^:. lima cochonilha nociva ao cafeeiro. O Campo,^\o 
de Janeiro, 1931, anno II, n.o® i e 2, pags. 87-88, fig. 

\ Coccus viridis]. 


PREiyif, H. Die nadelknickende KieierngaUmiickc {Cecidontyia Bacri n. sp.), ein 
verbreiter neuer Kiefemschadling. Tharandter Forstliches Jahrbuch, Berlin 1931. 
<S2, Bd., Heft I, S. 36-52, Fig. 1-5. 

Giacomo. Di una forte infezione di Neinatodi nei bulbidilris. Nuova 
A ntologia A^vavia, Enologica e Fiiopatologica, Alba, T931, anno II, n. 16, pp. 69- 
70. 2 figg. 


PuppiNi, Giuseppe. Contribute alia conoscenza lineatella Zeller 

e appunti sulla Reenrvaria nanella Hiibn. BoUettnw del Lahoratorio di Efiiomologia 
del R. Istitxito Supefiore Agrario di Bologna, Bologna, 1930, vol.^III, pp. 182-220, 
6gg. T-XVIII, tav. I-II. Bibliografia, pp. 216-219. 


Quims Pj 5 :ri!:z, M. Hspecie.s nuevas de Aphidiidae espanoles (Hytn. Brae.). Eos, 
Madrid, 1931, tomo VII, cuad. i pags. 25 a 84, figs, i a 98. 

[Descriptions are given in Spanish of i sub-family, 2 genera, 18 species and 3 
varieties new to science. The Aphidiidae dCvStroy the aphides which injure plants]. 


Ramakrishnan, T. S. a lcafs|>ot diseavse of Amir< pogon Sorghum caused by 
Ccrcospora sorghi F. & E. Memoirs of the Department of A griculture in India, Bo- 
tanical Series, Calcutta, 1931, Vol. XVIII, No, 9, pp. 259-277, figvS. 1-6, pis. I-IV. 


B AMON Y Acosta, Domingo. Investigaciones fito])atol6gicas. Vniversidad de la 
Republica. Revista de la Facultad de Agrononna, Montevideo, 1931, n." 4, pags. 74 
a 90. 

[In Spanish, with title and .siunmaiy' in French. 47 species of fungi are listed]. 


Kkkd, I. F., and Humphrie:s, W. R. Husker-.shredders in coniborer control. 
U, S, Department of Agriculture, Farmers' Bulletin No. 1662, Washington, D. C., 

1931. 16 PP*, 17 figs- 

[Pyrausta nubilalis ] . 


RiivHM, H. Pflanzenschutz-Praktikuin. Berlin, Verlag von Paul Patev, 19^1, 
VII 4 ‘ TOO S., 45 Abb. ' * ' 


Rieman, G. H. Genetic factors for pigmentation in the onion and their re- 
lation to disease resistance. Journal of Agricultural Research, Washington, D. C., 
1931, Vol. 42. No. 5, pp, 251-278, pis. T-3. 

[Colktoirichum circinans]. 


RtjgciERI, G. Note tecniclie $ul «nial secco « degli agrunii. Citrus, Messina, 
1931, anno XVlI, ser. II, n. 4, pp. 91-95, figg. I-IV. 

[Deuterophoma tracheiphila Petri]. 
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SA.vcriii®sci;, Tr.> et SAN©u-Vii;r,R, C- Contribution 4 H conttaissance des Micro- 
myc4tes de Routnatiie. Bulletin Trimestriel de la SociSti Mycologique de France, 
I<ons4e-Saunier, 1931. tome XI^VI (1930), 3* et 4® fasc., p. 177-192. 

[List of 142 fungi. Latin diagnoses are given of : Septoria Cyiisi-hir$uH Savnl. 
et Sandu n. sp., on living leaves of Cytisus hirsutus ; Cercospora pulvinata Sacc. et 
Wint. f. angulosa Savnl. et Sandu n. f., on leave? of Morus alba]. 

Schwarz, H. Beobachtungen und Bemerkurigen iiber die seit dem strengen 
Winter 1928/29 auftretenden Buchenerkrankungen. Zeitschrift fUr Pflanzenkrank* 
heiten (Pflanzenpathologic) und Pflanzenschutz, Stuttgart 1931, 41. Bd., Heft 5, 
S. 251-252. 

[In Austria]. . 

SciACCA, N. Lo state attuale delle conoscenze sul mal-secco degli agrurai. 
Citrus, Messina, 1930, anno XVI, ser. II, n. ii, pp. 422-425. 

[Deuterophoma tracheiphila Petri]. 

vServadei, Antohio. Contributo alia conoscenza delle Hyponomeuta padellus 
L., cognatellus Hbn. e vigintipunctatus Retz. Bollettino del Laboratorio di Eniomologia 
del R. IsHtuto Superiore Agrario di Bologna, Bologna, 1930, vol. Ill, pp. 254-301, 
figg. I-XIX, tav. IV-VIII. 


SlBli^iA, Cesark. Ricerche siilla « ginocchiatura » del grano. BoUettino della 
R, Stazione di Patologia Vegetale [di Roma], Firenze, 1931, anno XT, 11. ser., n. i, 
PP- 50-54- 

[The ginoccliiatura ’* (folding of the third or fourth internode) occurs always 
more or less intensely in ‘ Mentaha' wheat and must, according to the writer, be 
regarded as a knotting in the structural anatomy of the plant]. 


SiMMONDS, J. H. Brown spot of the passion vine. Queensland Agricultural 
Journal, Brisbane, 1930, Vol. XXXIV, Pt. 6, pp. 564-585, pis. 175-185. 
[Macrosporium sp. on Passi flora edulis, P. quadrangularis and P. alba]. 


Smith, Kentneth M. A Textbook of Agricultural Entomology. Cambridge, at 
the University Press, 1931, pp. XIII -f 285, frontispiece. 79 figs. 

Smith. Kepin’ETH M. Composite nature of certain potato viruses of the mo- 
saic group. Nature, London, 1931. Vol. 127, No. 3210, p. 702. 


Smith, Kem-VETH M. Studies on potato virus diseases. IX. Some further ex- 
periments on the insect transmission of potato leaf -roll. The Annals of Applied 
Uology, Cambridge, 1931. Vol. XVIII, No. 2, pp. 141-157, figs. 1-5, pi. Xl. 


Smuh, Rai^ph 15. The life history of Sclerotinia sclerotioriim with reference 
to the green rot of apricots. Phytopathology, Lancaster, Pa., 1931, Vol. 21, No. 4, 
pp. 407-423» figs- 1-6- 


SprengeI/, L. Der Brdbeer-oder Hinibeerstecher [Anthonomus rubi Herbst). 
Ameiger fiir Schddlingskunde, Berlin 1930, VI. Jahrg.. Heft 11, S. 135-136. 


Staeheijn, M. Les vers nematodes (Anguillules), parasites des plantes hor- 
ticoles et maraichere.s. Annuaire agricole de la Suisse, Berne, 1931, 32* annee, 
fasc., p. SZ"??* fig- 1-13- Bibliographic, n. 76-77. 

{Tylenchus devastatrix or T. dipsaci, Aphelenchus fragariae, A. ormerodis, A. 
4 )lesistus, A. riizcma-hosi, Heterodera schachtii, H. radicicala]. 



Stevens, F. Iv, Parasitic ftiit^ of British Guiajaa, Trinidad and Costa Rica. 
Anfiales Mycologici, Berlin 1930, vol. XXVIII, No. 5/6, S. 3^4-371* i Ahb. 

[Descriptions (in English) are given among others of 5 genera, ii species and 
2 varieties new to science]. ^ 


Stock, Fritz. Untersuchuugen liher Keiniung nnd Keimschlanchwachstnm der 
IJredosporen einiger Getreideroste, Phytopaihologische Zeitschnit, Berlin 1931, 
Bd. Ilf* Heft 3, S. 231-279, Abb. 1-23. Diteraturverzeichnis, S. 277-279. 

[Puccinia iriticina, P. dispefsa, P. coronifera, P. graminis], 

I . 

Svi)OW, H. Novae fungornm species — XX. Annales Mycologici, Berlin 1930, 
^ Vol. XXVIII. No. 5/6, S. 432'447- 

[Latin diagnoses of 4 genera and ii species new- to vscience, collected with one 
exception outside Europe]. 


Sydow, H. t)ber einige interessante deutsche, auf Konipositen vorkommende 
Puccinien. Annales Mycologici, Berlin 1930, Vol. XXVIII. No. 5/6, S. 427-431. 

[The Latin diagnosis is given amongst others of Puccinia Matficariae n. sp.]. 


Tattkrsfifxd. F.. and Hobson, R. P. Extracts of pyrethnim: permanence of 
toxicity and stability of emulsions. 2 'he Annah of Applied Biology, Cambridge,. 
1931, Vol. XVIII, No. 2, pj). 203-243, diagrams 1-5. 


TiiRfCNYi, A. Die Wertung der gegen die Pilzkrankheiten der Obstbfiume ge- 
brauchten Spritzmittel. Mczogazdasdgi Kutatdsoh, Budapest 1931, IV. evf., 4.szdni.,. 
1 43-152 o. Literatur, 151-152 o. 

[In Hungarian, with title and summary in German]. 


Thomas, C. A. The predatory enemies of Elateridae (Coleoptera). Entomo- 
logical News, Philadelphia, Pa., 1931, Vol. XLII, No. 5, pp. 137-140. 


Thomas, H. E., and Thomas, H. EL Plants affected by fire blight. Phytopa- 
thology, Lancaster, Pa., 1931, Vol. 21, No. 4, pp. 425-435. 

[Bacillus amylovorus]. 


Ttjmanow^ 1. 1. Das Abharten winterannueller Pflanzen gegen niedrige Tempe- 
raturen. Phytopatholo^sche Zeitschrift, Berlin 1931, Bd, III, Heft 3, S. 303-334,. 
Abb. 1-4. Literatur, S. 333-334- 


WoivF, Frederick A. Diax)orthe blight of larkspur. Phytopathology, Lancaster,. 
Pa., 1931, VoL 21, No. I, pp. 77-81, ngs. A-B. 

[Diaporthe Arctii oa Delphinium Aj<icis\ 


WoiXKN WEBER, H. W., und Richter, Haraed. Stand des “ Ulmensterbens 
im Jahre. 1930 in Deutschland. Nachrichtenblatt fur den Deutschen Pflanzen- 
schutzdienst, Berlin 1930, 10. Jahrg., Nr. 10, S. 83-84, Abb. 1-2. 

[Graphium Uhni]. 




YosHjnffAGA. !rr.iiAMA, and gj^ A Hat of 

ed ill the province of Tdsa. The Boianimt Ma^dxme, Tokyo, 1930, VoL XTJVy 
No. 528, pp. 627-667. Bibliography on TJredanale^ of the province of Tosa.^ ■■ 
pp. 666-667 ‘ S 

[List of 255 species]. *,5^, , 

Zoi^oTAREVSKY, B. Le riz et les santerelles h Madagascar. Biz et Biziculture, 
Paris, 1930. vol. 4. fasc. 2, p. 87-94, pi. 3-4. * 

[In French, with title and sununary in ISnglish (pp. 99-100), Locustd migraioria 
It, subsp. capita Sauss.]. ^ 

Zor/)TARRVSKY, B.-N. Le criquet migrateiir {Locusta migratoria capita Sauss.) 
a Madagascar, Annates des Epiphyties, Sceaux, 1930, 15® ann^e. 1929, n® 4, p. 185- 
236, fig, 1-8. pi. I-in, Liste des ouvrages cit^, p. 234-235, 


ZsCHOKKR, A; Sonneiibraiid-, Hitztod- uud Austrockiumgsschaden an Reben. , 
Die Gartenbauwissenschafi , Berlin 1931. 4. Bd., 3. Heft, S. 196-232, Abb. 1-6. 
iylteratiir, S. 232. 


NOTES 


International Competition for the Control of two Diseases of Cacao. 

The Ecuador Government has announced an international conij)etition for the discoi^ery 
of a simple, economic and effective method for the prevention and cure cjf the two prin- 
cipal disease.s of cacao in the Republic, which are known loc’ally as ‘ e.scoba de la bruja ' 
[witches’ broom] and ' tnonila ’ [M(milia disease]. The individual or institution di- 
scovering such a method will be awarded a million ' .sucres ’. 
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